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Just a year ago President Kennedy, with u few days yet to live, was in only 
dubious charge of Congress and his country's domestic policies. In the world 
he was both the personal symbol and the personal source of progressive policies 
for a progressive alliance for peace and for prosperity. President Johnson, since 
the murder, has striven on with the success and acumen of a skilled politician 
“ to finish the work we are in "—for civil rights, for tax reductions and, on his 
own initiative, for a start to the cure of American poverty. And now he has been 
crowned by the American people. There is very much yet to be done to match 
America’s wealth with welfare ; and the President has been given the title to 
do it, with federal power. But it is still in the world, in the defence and the 
unity of the West, in the pursuit of a safe peace with resdess rivals, in bridging 
the gap between rich and poor abroad as well as at home, in freeing the channels 
of commerce and contriving the modern means of economic growth and expan¬ 
sion, that America’s initiative, and his, arc most urgently demanded. As a later 
article on page 571 underlines, as well as despatches from abroad on pages 591 
and 592 , it will need, as well as resolve, much understanding. 

The rout of Senator Goldwater was no doubt due to very many votes cast 
against his hazardous incoherence as well as to the millions cast positively for the 
ebullient Texan incumbent, now tpc first southerner to be elected President of 
the United States since the civil war—and elected just when some of the south 
has tended, to turn this time to the party of Lincoln, in its Goldwater garb. But 
the negatiyi^ votes that swelled President Johnson’s great majority can still be 
seen as pfisfciye votes for a constructive American leadership of the West. That is 
the point’Senator Goldwater, speaking without any consecutive or constructive 
argumerit:^ appeared to wish the United States to be at ope mid the same time 
botjjjss^^^istically independent and, in its Yea or Nay about war and peace, 
dominant. The American people, whether rooting for President 
vr'not, are not ready either to take this risk or to surrender the 
of leadership; the stability and continuity of American policy 
perhaps the outstanding facts of the post-war erathey were 
«|p||Kon Tuesday. One of the last conclusions that President Kennedy 
ott explorations a year ago into the American outback was that, eveu in 
the old isoiktionist places, ordinary folk responded quite extraordinary 
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enthusiasm to his calculated pursuit of peaceful relations with 
America’s and the West’s, possible foes. After his cool and 
completely effective outfacing of the communists in Cuba, 
when Mr Khrushchev made his bad bet on nuclear missiles 
inside the American sphere, they simply trusted both his deter¬ 
mination to keep America safe and his desire to keep the peace 
in the world. This stays as the exemplar for his successor, now 
President in his own right with a margin of votes that John 
Kennedy himself did not then even hope for, I'his is, pre¬ 
eminently, “ the work we arc in," whether in America, the 
West or the world. 

A ll this means that President Johnson from now onwards 
has to show, at home and to the world, that he can be as 
good a statesman as he has proved himself to be, triumphantly, 
a politician. Certainly it does not, and cannot, mean that 
America’s own affairs have now to be subordinated even to the 
Ufe-andKleath ^responsibility in the world with which the 
newly - crowned President of the United States is re¬ 
vested. Statesmanship begins like charity, in the United 
States as in Britain, at home. I'he challenge to President 
Johnson to keep the United States strong and wealthy, fair 
and free and democratic, is the starting-point with which he 
perhaps, as an old New Dealer, will be most familiar. Only 
that single year ago, the loudest domestic critics of President 
Kennedy and his new frontiersmen were those Democrats 
of Mr Johnson’s own persuasion, accusing the bright young 
man and his acolytes simultaneously of being too political in 
compromising with liberal principle in order to get their 
measures accepted, and of being too little political in failing 
to gain Congress’s reluctant consent. There was, as there 
regularly is in the United States, the old estrangement between 
the legislature, where the dissidcnccs and frustrations of life 
in continental America arc most reflected, and the executive, 
where the decisions of power, in the world and at home, have 
to be made. Senator Gold water’s ruinously unsuccessful 
campaign was at bottom an attempt to echo these dissidences 
and frustrations that stay undissolved in American society, even 
after his defeat. His failure docs not mean that any President, 
confident though he can surely be now in discharging the 
worldwide role of American government, can ignore the lasting 
wish of many Americans, locally, regionally and nationally, to 
go on being Americans with their own say in what is done. The 
dialogue which springs from the old town meeting and the 
moving frontier belongs for good to this free and federal com¬ 
munity. On the face of it, President Johnson has outstanding 
claims, and the ability, to pursue the dialogue successfully, 
bridging the wish of the people to be themselves in ihcir own 
way and the inescapable need to live at the same lime in 
ihc wider world where history and economics, as well as sheer 
national interest, have given the leadership to this first and 
most powerful product of the English-speaking peoples. 

One fact that floated President Johnson to his triumph was 
the long-persisting American boom. In this election, if 
not in the British, the simple sense of economic well-being 
was a decisive ally of the Government. But this, like the 
moon, has its shadowed side; the squalor, the poverty and the 
uncertainty that still hang over at least a fifA of America’s 
citizens. Both President Johnson and the busy new liberal 

Vice-President, Hubert Humphrey, following in the steps of 
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fix their sights firmly on this disparity, and on the Galbrairhian 
contrast between private affluence and public squalor. Just 
as the British parties, during their election, bid and counter- 
hid in their claims to. inject a 4 per cent rate of growth into 
the British economy, so the triumphant President will find 
himself pledged to break downwards to at least a 4 per cent 
rate of unemployment from the 5 per cent that still flaws 
American prosperity. He will find in his own ranks quarrel¬ 
ling voices: those who believe that the remedy for this ugly 
fact is economic and fiscal by maximising total demand : and 
those who believe that the remedy is sociological and struc¬ 
tural through education, training, welfare—and, always, civil 
rights. President Kennedy never succeeded in resolving this 
quarrel, which goes on especially within the Democrats’ own 
ranks, although he would certainly have tried hard to do so 
in the surge this year to win a second term. Now the task 
is President Johnson’s, demanding much more calculation 
than exhortation. It is, in a sense, the condition precedent 
for the tasks in the world that now pile upon him. Example 
and precept have to go together. 

There is no doubt much else to be said about this astonishing 
electoral victory. Some of it is said by our Washington 
correspondent on page 579 . More will have to be .said after 
reflection, when the dust is settling. No outsider can easily 
forecast what the effects will be upon the American political 
parties: one party has won an unprecedented national victory, 
even though it has lost grip of its old base, and perhaps its 
incubus, in the south ; the other, deftly and deviously captured 
by a sect, has gone down to distressful defeat. Plainly the 
future of the American democratic process, which is important 
for everybody everywhere, will be affected by the sequel. But 
the note of these first outsider’s comments on what happened 
on Tuesday must be one of optimism. The United States, 
responsible, representative and free, is still itself. The 
American people have not been sidetracked either by appeals 
to recrimination or to malice or by the nostalgia for an older 
age of innocence which is naturally so strong a sentiment 
among so many Americans. They have, as the resultant of all 
the cross-forces in this curious election campaign, done their 
duty by themselves and by the world which depends upon 
them. It remains for the leaders that they liave chosen, after 
this novel confrontation, to do their duty also by them—and 
by the world as well. There, in the White House, are the 
corridors of democratic power, and statesmanship. 
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The Unseasonable Budget 

A homily on what the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
not to do next week 


W HEN Mr Callaghan gives legislative effect to his im¬ 
port surcharges and export rebates next week, he 
also intends to introduce a full-scale autumn budget. 
The objects, said the Prime Minister on Tuesday, will be “ to 
get the economy into shape and fit it to meet the challenges 
that lie ahead,’' and to pay for the social measures ” an- 
no^mced in Labour’s new legislative programme. The country 
will spend the next few days wondering which of three things 
this means. 

One thing which it could conceivably mean is that Labour 
is going to resort to the old, familiar stop-go policy after all. 
The potent pressures in that direction had better be frankly 
recognised. There has been a great uproar abroad that 
Britain is meeting its balance of payments problem by 
putting the whole burden on the foreigner, without prescribing 
any purgative medicine at home. The Labour Government, it 
is being said, should have followed the good example of Italy, 
which met its balance of payments problem earlier this year 
by loyally consulting with every international organisation and 
then dutifully deflating into its present investment recession. 
If the new British government did decide to make some 
gesture towards conventional respectability abroad by tighten¬ 
ing taxes on internal demand—say, by use of the petrol or 
tobacco tax regulator—^it would need some verbal figleaf to 
cover itself. The most obvious excuse would be to tell its back¬ 
benchers and the electorate that these tax increases were 
designed, not to return to stop-go policies, but to pay for the 
measures of social reform in Labour’s legislative programme. 

The objections arc, first, that this would be an ill-timed 
economic medicine ; secondly, that in the short tenn, which 
is what matters when one is considering an emergency budget, 
the excuse seems to be false. Embarrassing though it is to 
stand out against a world in moral outrage uplifted, Labour 
will be right to tell the managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund—who, incidentally, will be in London next 
week—that the conventional advice now being thrown at 
Britain from abroad is not based on a careful study of what 
is actually happening within the British economy. The official 
national income accountants now admit that Britain’s pace of 
economic expansion appears to have been slow since the be¬ 
ginning of 1964 ” ; probably, indeed, expansion has been 
running at something less than half the rate required to meet 
the growth target of 4 per cent per year. Pressure on internal 
resources could mount by next April if there is at last the 
rise in export activity that Britain so badly needs, or if demand 
is diverted to home production as a result of the import sur¬ 
charges ; but to cut down internal demand in advance of this 
happening would almost certainly mean that growth econo¬ 
mics were again being abandoned for stagnation economics. 
And stagnation economics have been proved in the past to 
exert a harmful effect on Britain’s export performance in the 
medium run. 

Moreover, although parts of Labour’s social programme are 
wide open to criticism that they may be wastefuUy indis¬ 
criminate (sec page 572), it is difficult to sec any of them 


adding significantly to internal demand until a period close 
to next April’s normal budget. The most expensive project— 
the increase in national insurance benefits—will be difficult to 
bring into effect until well on into the new year ; and> anyway, 
it ought to be covered by a simultaneous increase in nationsd 
insurance contributions. The unwise decision to spend ^^25 
million a year by abolishing prescription charges for medicines 
for everybody might conceivably be brought into effect by 
January or February ; but the revenue lost before the ordinary 
budget day in April would then amount to only £6 million 
or so, and one really should not bring the mightly steamroller 
of emergency budgets into operation to deal with driblets like 
that. The science of demand forecasting is not one-tenth part 
so exact. If next week’s budget is designed to restrict internal 
consumption, it will be because Labour has felt obliged, 
despite all its fine words, to return to stop-go policies ; and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd will be entitled to call the kettle black. 

T he second possible object of next week's budget could be 
to help bring an incomes policy into being. If this were 
to be a real incomes policy—which means if the Government 
were to announce that it would resist to the utmost any wage 
claims which threatened to push up total wage earnings by 
more than 31 to 4 per cent a year—then it should be wel¬ 
comed. The fact that Mr Brown and his team are to have 
another meeting with the trade unions and employers’ organi¬ 
sations next week strongly suggests that some new verbal 
initiative, at least, is to be made. But Mr Gunter’s action in 
referring the docks dispute to a court of inquiry provides litde 
assurance that the Government is going to be brave enough 
to grasp the wages nettle with really firm hands. The natural 
apprehension in the City is that the budget may turn out to be 
a mere piece of anti-capitalist nastiness, on the old theory that 
trade union leaders always experience a kind of spiritual 
orgasm when they sec profit-m^ers being hit, and so might 
gladly agree to co-operate in a wages policy later. This theory 
has no scientific basis. 

Unfortunately, a drive against profit-makers at this time 
might be considered to have three other favourable propa¬ 
ganda effects, by a weak government at least. The electorate 
and Labour backbenchers could be told that profits were being 
mulcted of more taxes in order to pay for fiigher old-age 
pensions and free medicines for the sick. Foreigners might 
be told that Britain was following up its import restrictions 
by stern measures of higher taxation after all. And some of 
I.abour’s new economic advisers seem to comfort themselves 
with the belief that higher profits taxes, which are collected 
a long time in arrears, would be one sort of increased taxja- 
tion that need not necessarily plunge the economy back into 
a regime of stop-go. 

Mr Brown and Mr Callaghan should pay heed to the warn¬ 
ing that this last belief, in the present delicate state of business 
confidence, could be the precise reverse of the truth. Any 
harsh new tax impost on company prbfits would be very likely 
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to slow down the long-term trend of industrial investment, 
and this is ezacdy the danger that Labour will most need to 
avoid if it is to run an expansionist economy successfully. 
The danger would arise equally ftom the device of a new 
corporation tax at an immodei;ate rate or from a return to the 
old device of a special distributed profits tax (although the 
distortionist effect ot the lattir would be worse). 

To say ^s is noi to deny that, if a wages policy is imposed, 
tiien ^ eit^essive increases in profits incomes shotdd be 
ttimmed'bji^new tax criUections, but only if there really are such 
Increases ar^ preferably only after they have reached indi- 
viduids* (as distinct from companies’) hands. The Ecmondst 
has for soine time supported die idea ot a spedal retroactive 
tax, designed to cut back increases in total dividend incomes 
to the same percentage as the inaeases actually marked up 
in wage incomes ", but presumably a complicated new tax of 
this sort, on which the Itdand Revenue has done no prepa¬ 
ratory work, could not spring ready-made from the Chancel¬ 
lor next week. Less complicatedly, and probably better pre¬ 
pared, there may also be a reputable case for a caintal gains 
tax, although the form any such tax took will be important 
(see page 623). Another conceivable argument is that, as 
a temporary 15 per cent surcharge has been laid on certain 
physi<^ imports, a surcharge might also be laid on certain 
invisible transactions that are an immediate debit in the balance 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND TRADE 

The report which has just appeared from the Select 
Committee obtained last session by the member for 
Bradford, Mr W. E. Forster, on Trade with Foreign 
Nations, is not one of those blue books destined simply to 
record the abstract opinions of well-infonned politienns on a 
technical subject op which BarHamepr does not wish to be 
driven to any practical ooncIusioQ. 1 % will be read by com¬ 
mercial men all over the kingdom wmi the pipfound mterest 
diat a great political subject always eicttes when st bears directly 
on personal affairs. For this blue book does deal with a great 
political subject, as well as one which affects immediacely the 
private interests of our manufacturers and merdiastts. However 
exaggerated may be the opinion once expressed by Mr Cobden» 
that our foreign ambassadors should, if unr foreign policy were 
only as modest as it ou^t to be, be cfaJefly regaraed as ^ 
oommerd^ travellers of the nation, there can be no doubt that 
the interesu of Bn^and do more and more recmiie a vigihmt 
attention to oommercial affairs on the part of our Fbieign 
Secretary and his servants, both here a^ abrpad. Nor can 
there be any manner of doubt in the ndnd of anv sensible 
person reading the mast of interesting evideiM In this report 
mat this part of the diplomatic dudes of our lH>reign Secretary 
and Fordm MinisSert has been greatly—Wc may almost say 
marvellously—nc^eoted up to the jpRsent dme, . . . The 
evidence taken by die Committee shows dearly enough the 
hopeless nature of the present system, or rather no-system, and 
die profound ignoranoe on matters even of the hi^^t moment 
which it not only admits, but fosten In the permanent heads 
of the de pa rt m ent, ... Mr Behrens snows how our oommercM 
men pick up the latest news-—say as to the Spanish Govern* 
mentis commercial decrees—just as they can, generally in a 
Fmdi publication, and so obtain it lo^ before it is known 
dtber at die Board of Tiede or the Ford^n Office. Such • 
ffwem, or no^tenn is si mply gr oss waste of pow er.^ Mr 
Forster has d on e a very great service to die oounttr in htingiii|| 
bdore h evidences el the vast cxtenc to which this waatr' ti 
power has carried. 
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of payments accounts; say, a tax on foreign exchange drawn 
out for tourism or investment abroad ? The latter would be 
a rather clumsy alternative to a rise in domestic interest rates. 

Two other possibilities must be mentioned. Mr Maudling’s 
Treasury prepared some time ago a study of possible ways 
of curbing luxury living off businessmen's expense accounts ; 
there can be every instinctive sympathy for this intention, but 
it would be a mistake if any emotional action served iq pfhe- 
tice to penalise salesmanship, which in Britain needs to be 
sharpened, not battened down. Secondly, some of the Labour 
govemment\i new economic advisers have long been in favour 
of variable national insurance contributions as a counter¬ 
cyclical device, including a variable payroll tax on emjdoycrs. 
There might therefore be some temptation to say that Labour’s 
immediate increases in social benefits should be financed 
mainly by such a pa3rroll tax; but that, as this w6uld be an 
additional cost to employers equivalent to the cost of a wage 
increase (although it could presumably be counted in for the 
new export rebate), trade unions should please agree not to 
push further wage claims now. The case for this would de¬ 
pend on whether wage settlements then really were moderated. 
The danger is that the extra costs might be incurred by em¬ 
ployers, and inflationary wage settlements still go on as before. 
This is the apprehension that must be felt about all proposals 
for higher taxes on industry that might be put forward next 
week. 


T he third possible object of next week’s budget would be, 
in Mr Wilson’s words, really “ lo get the economy into 
shape and to fit it to meet the challenges ahead.” There are 
plenty of fiscal reforms that are long overdue. The Economist 
has long favoured a radical increase in unemplo^Tnent pay, 
and a new method of financing it; but the tone of parlia¬ 
mentary utterances this week suggested that this is to be the 
subject of long-term study rather than of immediate action. 
We have constantly urged that the Treasury should give much 
bigger direct tax incentives for exporters ; but as Mr Callaghan 
gave only small new export incentives last week, and has 
already got into a row with foreigners about some of them, 
he can hardly take a second immediate bite at the cherry. 
Mr Wilson spi^ in his opposition days of his desire to make 
Mr Maudling’s (already generous) investment allowances dis- 
criminately more generous still for new types of automation 
equipment; biit this idea has never been coherently worked 
out, and cfoc suspects that any snap action next week might 
be incoherently untidy. 

The best feature of Labour’s rule so far has been the power¬ 
house of new ideas men ” who have been intioduc^ into 
dvii service jobs in the economic ministries in Whitehall. 
Some of them arc liable eventually to generate more heat than 
light, but one should not lose a sense df excitement at the 
towards radical reform which really i$ quietly whirring 
along. The most hopeful mfmifestation has been the speech 
whi^ was deUver^ to Parliament on Wednesday by Mr 
Brown (see p^e 604 for furtbeir comment), and which 
ctMinoisseuts will susp^ was largely master-mioded by Sir 
Donald MacDougall. Unfortunately, the worst feature of 
Labour’s rule sb to has been, the iodicatkia that this Govern¬ 
ment ,widi a narrow ins^ty is feeling under a compulsion 
to cootii^tte to make hustings-like gestures—and, oddly, 
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often gestures towards its own left wing rather than to the 
thoughtful floating vote in the centre. Judgment on next 
week’s emergency budget will in fact depend on whether it 
seems to emanate mainly from the powerhouse or mainly from 


the gesticulators; because the mills of reform grind slowly, 
while the gesticulators look like politicians in a very great 
hurry, the unseasonable budget on Wednesday must be 
awaited with some foreboding. 


Eyeless in Paris 


How much will General de Gaulle destroy 
in his attempt to destroy Herr Erhard? 


A fter a week of ominous nlmblings, the gaulUst volcano 
is now doing its best to ensure that no one shall take 
it for extinct. And the person endangered by the 
lava is naturally the west German chancellor, Herr Erhard. 
On Sunday there was Dr Adenauer’s article in Bild am 
Somtdgi accusing the west German government of blasphemy 
against the principle of a Carolingian Europe,, On Tuesday 
M. Couve de Murville, speaking before France's National 
Assembly, gave a clear warning to Bonn of what would happen 
if France’s views on European cereal prices and on the pro¬ 
posed Nato mixed-manned force were thwarted; At the same 
time Herr Gerstenmaier, a figure of some moral importance 
in the Christian Democratic Union, was giving it as his 
opinion that Herr Schroder, the German foreign minister, 
should resign. 

The struggle for the soul of Germany is plainly hotting 
up. On Herr Erhard’s side is his value to his party as a 
vote-winner in next September’s election, and the fact that 
his German gaullist opponents, by appearing to sow dissen¬ 
sion within their own party, may have overreached them¬ 
selves. Dr Adenauer’s attack, indeed, seems momentarily 
to have had the effect of consolidating the chancellor’s posi¬ 
tion (though this may not apply to Herr Schroder). 

Of course, the position of the German gaullists is para¬ 
doxical in the extreme. Much as they may wish for Franco- 
German understanding, they cannot regard with anything 
other than dismay the seven-year credits being granted by 
France to the Soviet Union, or the cordial celebrations of die 
nventieth anniversary of the Franco-Soviet treaty. However 
much they detest Herr Erhard, French thieats to withdraw 
from Nato, or freeze the development of the European com¬ 
mon market, must send a shiver down their spines. What 
is alarming about their leader, Herr Strauss, is his readiness 
to use any stick to beat the chancellor with, regardless of 
consistency or the German national interest. 

Not the least curious feature of the present European con- 
stellarion is the readiness of those in Germany who had 
alw^ays supported a “ hard ” line towards Russia to ally them¬ 
selves with a gaullist policy of mobility and detachment from 
the protecting American alliance.' 'there arc far more risks 
here than in any disputed w^ording of a pass agreement in 
Berlin dr commercial transactions with the states of eastern 
Europe. That Dr Adenauer himself should have written of 
the possibility of a Franco-Russian understanding at the 
expense of Germany indicates rather an ambiguous view of 
President de Gaulle—a statesman whom Bonn is being recom¬ 
mended to accept as a substitute father-figure for President 
Johnson. 

The gaullist onslaught on Herr Erhard has developed in two 
waves. Immediately there is the question of common cereal 
prices for the whole of the European common market. Behind 
It looms th^ proposed mixed-manned nuclear force. Any 


interpretation of President de Gaulle’s intentions with regard 
to the quasi-ultimacum given to Bonn on the first point must 
depend on whether it is intended merely to produce con¬ 
cessions about corn prices, or whether it is a move to punish 
Herr Erhard for whoring after strange A^lanuc gods. . v 
On the farm question alone a compromise is doubtless 
possible. As M. DelCau, a French farmers’ leader,has poinj^d 
out, to try to push the German government to take an imme¬ 
diate decision on this Issue is unlikely to serve the interests 
of French agriculture, because Herr Erhard is bound to jib. 
If, however, the whole operation is mounted to put pressure 
on Herr Erhard and, eventually, to provide a pretext for a 
French rupture with Germany on an issue where France 
might appear to be in the right, then the situation is far graver. 
It is clectorally impossible for Herr Erhard to yield on cereal 
prices—the most he could do would be to promise to fix a 
date some lime in the future—and the way would be open 
for some resounding words at a January press conference. 

M COUVE DE murville’s reference to the. mixed- 
« manned force becoming “ a focus of dissension ” 
within Nato, and President de Gaulle's relative indifference 
to purely economic issues, make it probable that what is at 
stake in the latter’s mind is the whole concept of a united 
Europe. From his point of view it would be better for tbe 
European edifice to crumble in ruins than to have its doors 
open towards the Atlantic—^wherc President Johnson comes 
in now, reconfirmed as the alliance's leader. If this is so, a 
policy of “ an empty chair ” for France cither in the European 
Economic Community or in Nato becomes a comparatively 
minor evil. As for the Kennedy round of tariff talks, despite 
Tuesday’s announcement of American willingness to pro¬ 
ceed with negotiations on industrial tariff-cutting before the 
common market has worked out its agricultural problems, 
the most likely interpretation of the French foreign minister’s 
references is that France intends to make sure the round gets 
nowhere. 

There is ascertain epic grandeur in this policy of ruin—^like 
that of Samson or some Icelandic berserker of old. But there 
seems every possibility that, if President de Gaulle carries 
it out, he and his country will suffer the usual fate of those 
who run amok. France’s means of political action depend 
on membership of the European community and Nato. 
Already they have been diminished by America's being forced 
to construct, in the mixed-manned force, a kind of Nato 
within Nato. The cutting of any more ties would Icav^ France 
isolated and French foreign policy in a cul de sac. No doubt, 
the general could exist happily enough sustained by the 
rhetoric of greatness. But could France ? 

Our Paris and Bonn canespotidents describe the latest turn 
in allied affairs on pages 591 and 592. 
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Labour’s Legislative Menu 

Nineteen of the sentences in the Queen's Speech on Tuesday presaged legislation in 
this session of Parliament, Seven of them are bills of a sort that would also have been 
introduced by a Conservative government. Four others fall into the field of law reform, 
and these are almost wholly welcome. Two more deal with the social services, and 
incorporate expensive commitments that nevertheless seem to mask retreats from some 
previous Labour utterances. The remaining six are dangerous or provocative bills, and 
the Conservatives will generally be quite right to attack them. This article will discuss 
all of them briefly^ in ascending order of incandescence. 


Seven from the Tories 

HE seven bills in this category presage: independence 
for the Gambia; another reform of the Burnham 
machinery for determining teachers’ pay, and new dis¬ 
positions for the “governance of the teaching profession in 
Scotland ”; another sort of Highland Development Board; 
a new cereals marketing organisation ; new arrangements for 
the industrial training and retraining of workers who change 
their employment; and action for “ dealing more effectively 
with monopolies and with problems arising from mergers.” 
It would be nice to think that a Labour government will be 
more forceful than the Conservatives in dealing with indus¬ 
trial retraining, monopolies and mergers. It would be opti¬ 
mistic to suppose that in doling out subsidies for the High¬ 
lands, favours for farmers and new negotiating arrangements 
for teachers, they will keep a stricter eye on economic realities 
and on the need to keep firm control over incomes policy. 
One doubts whether they will. 

Four for the Lawyers 

AGILITIES will be provided for a free decision by Parlia¬ 
ment on the issue of capital punishment ” ; The Econo¬ 
mist has been calling for the abolition of hanging for over 
a hundred years. It is good news that the bill to establish 
a British ombudsman is to be brought forward ; a parlia¬ 
mentary fight should now be prepared to see that his powers 
of investigation arc not too narrowly circumscribed. It 
is, on balance, also a proper gesture at this time to take some 
legislative “ action against racial discrimination,” although the 
form of this legislation will need to be watched. In an inter¬ 
view with this newspaper on March 28th last the man who is 
now Lord Chancellor argued that “there should be a per¬ 
manent body of law commissioners whose sole job it would be 
to conduct a systematic review of English law, taking it bit by 
bit, and seeing what’s working properly and what isn’t”; 
although few people have commented on the fact, one ot the 
most important revelations in the Queen’s Speech is that this 
very necessary new piece of government machinery is now 
at last to be set up. 


Two for the Welfare State 

ERHAPS as a monument to the fact that this is where Mr 
Wilson last went out of a Labour government, “ prescrip¬ 
tion charges for medicines ” are to be abolished in this session 
of Parliament. This will cost the Exchequer around £2$ mil¬ 
lion a year, on the optimistic assumption that naore medicines 


will not be prescribed and wasted once the charge comes off ; 
the broader aim announced in Labour’s manifesto “ tp restore 
as rapidly as possible a completely free Health Service ” would 
have cost around twice as much, but charges on teeth, 
spectacles, and infants’ foods are to remain in being yet awhile. 

The Government is also to ” embark at once upon a major 
review” of all social security schemes, which suggests that 
the superannuation scheme recommended by Professor 
Titmuss’s team to Labour, while it was in opposition, is no 
longer regarded as the last word ; meanwhile, “ existing rates 
of national insurance and associated benefits ” are to be raised 
immediately. It is greatly to be hoped that Labour’s main 
emphasis here will be put upon its pre-election scheme for 
an “incomes guarantee,” which would really mean on in¬ 
creasing national assistance payments for the neediest,, while 
giving national assistance another name. The alternative 
course—of trying to buy electoral popularity by spreading 
the limited amount of money available among as many elec¬ 
tors as possible, with free medicine and very slightly higher 
pensions for all, including the well-off—may seem tempting 
politics to a government with a majority of only five, but it 
would be inhumanitarian economics, and a social security 
overseer as experienced as Mr Douglas Houghton ought to 
know it. 

Six Red Rags 

HE worst of the six remaining bills is not the one to re¬ 
nationalise iron and steel, although early action on that 
has been duly and unnecessarily promised. It looks as if 
Labour is going to introduce a bill that would try to put trade 
union officials back into the position above the law which 
those officials thought that they possessed before the recent 
decision in Rookes v. Barnard. It is important that the Con¬ 
servatives should commit themselves quite specifically to 
reverse this legislation when they get back to power, and to 
replace it by a genuine measure of trade union reform. While 
re-arranging the law in favour of its own paymasters, the 
Labour party is going to hit at the Gmservatives’ paymasters 
by “requiring companies to disclose political contributions 
in their accounts.” A broad-ranging reform o& company law, 
which required company accounts to be much more specific 
on a large number of points, has much to be said for it. But 
nobody with any serious sense of the national interest would 
suggest that this one issue of political contributions is the 
single most important one ; this piece of coat-trailing suggests 
that Britain is ruled by a party which has not quite grown up. 

On the three expected measures related to housing policy, 
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the Queen’s Speech, said metely .that her minisj^e^s, 
lestibie control of rents; ivill' estaUiA as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible a Crown Lands Onmnission widi wide powers to acquire 
land for the conununiiy; and they will; provide for. leasehold 
enfranchisement.” t'bere is perhsq)s some suggestion in -this 
wordbg that the Land Commission wiU not' spring into imme¬ 
diate being as a mechanism for nationalising all urban building 
land as soon as it is offered for development; if so, the sug¬ 
gestion is to be welcomed, fOr this absurd impediment on the 
building programme had promised to be ^ far the mo.st 
crippling feature of Labour's whole {woffered pdicy. 

The reference to rent recontrol has given no clue to the 
level at which controls will cerate. Mr Grimond stud last 
Sunday that the Liberals ” would ag^ee that tenants should 
have a right of appeal to a rent tribunid for a fair rent, fiut 
we do not want to discourage onobility by buildidg up a vast 
network of vested interests in tenancies held far below nlaricet 
value.” Rents of houses that are still controlled today are 
ii.xed, most usually, at twice the 7939 gross value of the bou.se. 
although rating assessments now in operation assume that the 
true market rent for the average house today is about four 


57.1 

-(..dhKS its. 1939 gross value .(and, even then, rating assess- 
mehts make no allowance for scarcity value irt areas 0^ peak 
demand). 

if Mr Grossman's new Controls fik rents at any price 
below current rateable values, they will plainly have all the 
bad cflects that Mr Grimond fears; if they do not make 
allowance for increases in future, as costs of repairs rise, they 
will recreate slums as well. Judgmeiit on the reference to 
leasehold enfranchisement must also depend on the price fixed. 
Labour sometimes talks of leaseholders being wick^y turned 
out of houses that they have owned for ninety-nine years. 
There are none such. Enfranchistnii^ is, at bottenn usually 
a term that excuses the enforced transfer to the leaseholder 
from the ground landlord of something for which the former 
has not paid and the latter has paid ; its eleceori^ popularly 
lies in the fact that there are many leaseholden and compara¬ 
tively few ground landlords. 

Mr Gem'ge Brown on Wednesday announced lhai a bill, 
not forecast in the Queen’s Speech, viauld be brought in to 
regulate office building. It is discussed on page 616. 
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COMMENTARY 


CHINA .\ND BRlTAns' 

Flags and Fairs 


T iUOE used to follow the flag. Now it 
is more likely to follow a fair. Witness 
the Peking exhibition of British goods that 
Mr Douglas Jay opened this week, in almost 
his first job as President of the Board of 
Trade. It is Peking’s third display of British 
industries this year. In April it was scientific 
instruments ; in June mining and construc¬ 
tion equipment ; this time the show unmasks 
a whole battery of products. 

Two other west European countrie.s have 
put on exhibitions there this year: France 
and Italy. Of these, France, like Britain, 
has recognised the communist government ; 
Italy still has not. The Chinese have shown 
no sign of reluctance to trade with people 
who do not recognise their regime. The 
sole exception is that vicious imperialist, the 
United States, with whom trade does nut in 
etifcct exist. Even here, things, might be 
maticr if Washington were less embargo- 
minded. 

The willingncsvS of other countries to 
trade with China is similarly unrelated to 
their willingness to recogpise the Peking 
regime. France’s recent trade has. grown 
steadily. Unhindered before January by non- 
recognition, and not noticeably encouraged 
by recognition since them ^ritai^t’$ trade 
has bobbed up and down tbrou^boui the 
period of xccomition. It is enpug^ to make 
you wonder what the point of being recog¬ 


nised is. Peking dearly feels it has a 
vahie. Dr Banda of Malawi said the 
other day that the Chinese had offered him 
£6 million in exchange for this diplomatic 
formality. 

Since Hitler (who made everyone very 
cn^ss by his discourtesy) declarations of war 
arc unfashionable. Why is so much store 
set by this other nicety ? Seen from to¬ 
day’s distance, the only joy that France 
gained from its ^ecpglli^^ing of Peking was 
that of putting a cat among the Washington 
pigeons. To balance this, there was a half¬ 
defeat for General de Gaulle when he was 
outmanoeuvred by the communist govern¬ 
ment on retaining ties with two Chinas. 'And 
what did the Chinese gain ? In Cattch 22 
language, it was a black for Cjhiang and a 
feather for them. But it brought them 
fewer steps nearer entry to the United 
Nations than they perhap; hoped; only two 
of France’s African followers followed 
Paris’s lead over recognition. 

It all shows that Britain’s Mr Amcry, 
when he still held the Ministry of Aviation, 
was not alone in thinkiik prestige wcjtth 
something, But meanwhile, aqd more irq- 
porcapt,. me Chinese trade. Even witl^ the 
new B and it renlocing Mr Khrp^hey In 
Moscow, they stul wane altcrnatiyc places lto 
buy manufactures. By the tpue the hlinils 
arc drawn down on it next week, wc 


know how much better this JatcM shop 
window has done than any waving of tlags 
of recognition. 

KKNYA 

Three-Quarters 
Independent 

I I all seems Ipng ago now, but Kenya is 
not yet one year independent. Its first 
anniversary wiU fall on Dwember and 
the Kenya government is doing its level best 
to ensure chat by then there will be a one- 
party republican constitution in force, thus 
making, nonsense of all the Maclcod- 
Maudung-Sandys cortstitutional comings 
and goings between i 960 and December t 2 , 
1963 . To be fair, the Kenya government is 
not officially trying to abolish its opposition; 
w’bat it IS doing is lurmng itself from a 
monarchy into a republic and at the .same 
time taking away from Kenya’s regional 
assemblies the powers of government for 
which the opposition fought so vigorously 
in the pce-independeuec years. 

In the end the result must be to produce 
a pne-party system almost by default. ITic 
present situation is that Mr lC:nyatfa’s party 
has so strengthened itself Jh flk cppntry, 
ajpd won over so many former opposition 
members in Nairobi's lowfer hcuSCj ^t It 
eould get its new constitutjofl bill through 
on Tuesday night by lOJ votes to the 
opposition’s 20 —more than ' the Required 
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diree-quarters majority. Its single worry 
this week was that the government is sdll 
four short of the required three-quarters 
majority in Kenya’s senate ; if the indepen¬ 
dence bill now fails to pass the senate a 
referendum must be held. In such a case 
the danger might be that all the old tribal 
animosities that the present constitution was 
designed to avoid will be stirred up again. 


PARHAMF.NT 

Bugbears and 7.epers 

I T is Startling to find, at the end of the 
first days of this Parliament, that the 
coolly calculating Mr Harold Wilsoji is 
already the Tories’ chief target for shouting 
at, while his impetuous deputy Mr George 
Brown appears in the robes of a statesman. 
Mr Brown’s performance on Wednesday 
afternoon, reading out a detailed and expert 
economic brief, was impeccable. He even 
made the nationalisation of steel sound non- 
controversial, for a moment. The Prime 
Minister, though, got the Opposition’s goat. 
He had annoyed Mr Maudling, by claiming 
that the former Chancellor had “deliberately 
misled” the public about the economic 
situation before the election. Mr Maiidling 
banged the table and claitned virtue for 
having published the foreign exchange and 
balancc-of-payments figures, which are 
always published. Mr Wilson in turn 
seemed to be blaming him for not publish¬ 
ing the figures for central bank borrowing, 
which Labour so far has refused to publish 
cither. The trouble, perhaps, is that Mr 
Maudling always seems such a happy figure 
that he at first inadvertently conveyed att 
impression of euphoria about the national 
economy that he had small grounds for 
feeling. 

But Mr Wilson really angered the 
Opposition by expressing the hope that the 
member for Smethwick (who unseated Mr 
Gordon-Walker in the now famous cam¬ 
paign in which racial tensions were 
vigorously exploited) would be disowned by 
the Conservatives and “ serve his term as a 
parliamentary leper.” Mr Wilson was 
silenced for some ten minutes by that 
special upper-class mooing sound that only 
Conservatives can produce. Six Conservative 
privy councillors afterwards put down a 
motion of censure on Mr Wilson for describ¬ 
ing die member for Smethwick as a parlia¬ 
mentary kper—^which he had not done. 

The cunous thing about this episode is 
that it fccnaed deliberately done by Mr 
Wilson, who thus sacrificed the slightly 
•‘above party’* posture that great prime 
ministers should always strive to attain. 
There b no doubt diat the Smethwick 
victory did emtorass some liberal Con¬ 
servative AVs, and Mr Wilson was probably 
tiyin^ to drive a wedge between them and 
diw ipore r^t wing colleagues; whjit hs 
has done so fari however, is to make it far 
harder to diss^^tc themselves, as they 
would have WmlM’ from some aspects dF 
the Smethwiek wnpaign. 


Wearied Benches 

A I' least the House of Commons is inter¬ 
esting again—some of the time, at least. 
This is the slightly surprised finding of some 
of the old Westminster hands, jaded by 
thirteen years of predictability. Bur nobody 
can be looking forward to the long nights of 
continual presence in the House that will 
doubtless be demanded of members during 
the more controversial stages of the bill to 
nationalise iron and steel. Tory MPs, busily 
deploring the fact that Mr Wilson is going 
to be so ungenilcmanly as actually to intro¬ 
duce this measure, may equally be deploring 
the prospect of long and restless nights in 
the armchairs in the tea-room. It does indeed 
seem aji absurd waste of time for six 
hundred mainly capable men to have fo 
hang around rhe House of Commotis await¬ 
ing the end of sporadic bouts of technical 
discussion that they are ill-cquippcd to 
understand, and disinclined to listen to. 

The trouble is that as tempers heighten 
in this small-majority Parliament, and 
especially if the Opposition ever goes ahead 
in the public opinion polls, all night sittings 
and laic night votes with invalids attending 
may become a matter of common course. 
The Government would then probably 
make extensive use of the guillotine and 
other procedures that can reduce the trans¬ 
actions of the C^onimons to a farce. It 
would be much better if the House were to 
bestir itself into some radical reforms of 
its permitted procedure. The least un¬ 
attractive idea might be that votes on the 
previous night’s debates should sometimes 
be taken before the business of the subse¬ 
quent day, after ihi^se interested have been 
able to read the whole matter up in Hansard. 
But, on the view ihit this would demand a 
fundamental change in the whole theory of 
what Parliament is about in its deliberations, 
hardly anybody is willing to consider such 
suggestions yet. 


INDIA AND CI-VLON 

Amicable Jixpulsion 

A fti-r six days of fierce and apparently 
fruitless argument, the Indian and 
Ceylonese prime ministers on October 29th 
suddenly achieved an agreement on what 
is to be done about Ceylon’s stateless 
inhabitants of Indian descent. The 
Ceylonese—more precisely, Ceylon’s Sin¬ 
halese majority—have been ti^ng since 
they became independent to get rid of these 
people, who arc descendants of labourers 
brought over to work in the tea plantations 
by the British. Ten years ago Mr Nehru 
and the then Ceylonese priitie minister 
agreed that the two countries would register 
them under their respective citizenship 
laws. 1rhc kpeement btokc down. The 
ri^sult was to Tekve nearly a million people 
rq*octed by India but not itcepred by 
Ceylon. 
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The new agreement specifies that 
525,000, and their future children, will be 
registered as Indian citizens and gradually 
repatriated over the next fifteen years, while 
Ceylon will take 300,000 as Ceylonese 
citizens over the same period. The status 
of the remaining 150,000 will be settled 
later, probably when Mr bhasiri visits 
Ceylon in January. Surprisingly, the 
criteria for deciding whu belongs to whieh 
country arc still to be made clear. Yet 
that surely must be the first question that 
interests the unfonunate people concerned. 

Not that cither government had con¬ 
sulted them in the first place. The agree¬ 
ment in human terms is, indeed, nothing to 
he proud of. But it is ;u least a great deal 
better than the unagreed and Ijrutal expul¬ 
sion of Indians trom Burma this year. This 
might well one day have been the fate also 
of the “ Indians " of Ceylon, who will now 
he allowed to leave with a fair sum of 
money and in a civilised manner. Given 
the nasty Smerhwickian emotions which 
made their removal necessary at all, the two 
governments have done relatively well. 
Both must at least be glad that th: principal 
issue between them '«hould apparently ha\e 
been si'lved. 


TURKEY AND WVSSTA 

Eye to the East 

T ins week, for the first lime in 25 years, 
a Turkish foreign minister has been in 
Ab^scow. One has become so accustomed 
to regarding Turkey as Nato’s staunch 
eastern bulwark that it is easy to over- 
dramatise Mr Erkin’s visit. In the days of 
Atatnrk and Lenin, RusstvTurkish relations 
were good, at times cordial. It was Stalin’s 
attitude after the second world war—his 
claims to slices of eastern Turkey, his de¬ 
mand for a military base on the ^)sphorus 
and so on—that put the Turks sharply and 
suspiciously on the defensive. 

Stalin’s successors, and especially Mr 
Khrushchev in recent years, set out to mend 
rhe broken bridges. The work has gone 
forward slowly and on the whole success¬ 
fully, and there seems no obvious reason 
why the Turks should not now cultivate a 
good relationship with Moscow as much as 
any other member of Nato. Their long 
common frontier with the Soviet Lnion 
makes good relations with Moscow both 
more important and (in spite of recent 
neutralist talk in Turkey) less likely to lead 
to any lowering of the Turks’ guard. 

Yet it would be a mistake to brush aside 
the Turks’ undoubted'^dissatisfaction with 
tbdr western allies. They feel that Mr 
lodnii’s admirable restraint over Cyprus has 
not met with its due reward. They are also 
disappointed over the amount or w^estem 
economic aid that they have so far received, 
and reckon they must ^et more foreign aid 
from Somewhere if their five-year develop¬ 
ment plan 1 $ to be carried throi^h. How 
far Moscow will help them on either score 
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remains to ,bc ^cn. The Russians have 
dropped sdme hetivy hints about economic 
aid. And although they have recently been 
cultivating Archbishop Makarios, Turkey 
takes comfort from the fact that Moscow, 
like it, wants an independent Cyprus and 
not one united with Greece. Presumably 
Mr Erkin hopes to persuade the Russians 
to support Turkey when Cyprus comes up 
at the UN General Assembly. But what¬ 
ever help, moral or material, the present 
Turkish government may get from Moscow, 
it is not likely to let it go to its head. 


COMMONWHAt IH IMMIGRATION 

What Sort of Labour? 

Act 

was deatgqQd to idi^ « of the 
9 ( 3 ^al tenat^ out ojE, die^ arrival in 

Britain of workers the Commonwealth 
who were desperately needed by British 
industry. What it has actually succeeded ia 
doing is rather odd. In the second year of 
the Act’s operation (the year to June, 1964) 
there was a net inflow of 83,135 migrants 
from the Commonwealth, compared with 
34,523 in the Act’s first year. But the 
number of workers allowed to come in has 
declined. Ninety per cent of the net inflow 
of Caribbeans lost year consisted of workers’ 
wives, and families; and 30 per cent of the 
net inflow of Asians were not workers. 

It has now emerged, as a preliminary 
result of the vast survey that Mr Jim Rose 
is conducting for the Institute of Race 
Relations, that the kinds of worker arriving 
from the Commonwealth arc being changed^ 
at the same time as their numbers are being 
reduced. In the first year, 65 per cent 
the 445750 vouchers issued were for un¬ 
skilled workers with no fixed job to go to. 
In the second year, only 41 per cent w the 
32,165 vouchers issued were for this cate¬ 
gory. No less than 8,973 
per ixnt, were for profcsstopal and g^duate 
jobs—teachers, doctors, and 80 00. Another 
2,555 vouchers, or 8 per cent; were for 
craftsmen and shorthand typists. 

It is no dotibt lakl down by the act that 
Commonwealdi doctors wishing, vlrfaile 
studying in foitain, to lake jobs in the 
hospital service should receive voucliers; 
and that student nurses, or budk&ig 
accountants, should also have to get liceiices 
to to But because thek 

numbm are big^ and ristng-^so hij^ as to 
make a major c<mtrihution to promsiend 
branches of the British economy, and. per* 
haps to represent a temporary brain otain 
for their home countries—it should surely 
not be necessary to cut down on the numbw 
of vouchers for unskilled workers who also' 
arc badly needed by British industry. 

A new factor on the immigrant front is 
that Mr Callaghan’s 15 per cent import 
charges may seriously disrupt the Republic 
of Ireland’s plans for economic expnsio 04 
If tlus happen, the supply of labour 
rix,>m Irel^ could rise back to the 30,600 


a year and more that it used to be before 
Mr Lemass’s economic boom began* And 
the Commonwealth Immi^^tSr #ould 
become even more clearly 'discrihflnatOfrjr 
on the grounds of colour than ft 
Starr with. 


WEST INDIES 

For Richer or Poorer 

I S tidy bursts of housekeeping, Britain 
goes on hoping that the awkward re¬ 
maining fragments of empire^ Can be swept 
into federal groups. On Oci^^r axst, aft^ 
prudently slow negotiation, thc^ scvCn 
smaller West Indian islands thgt Wttt 1 ^ 
stranded when, in 1962, j^raaica and 
then Trinidad decided to'MiSt their inde¬ 
pendence outside a West foi^an federation, 
announced their intent of Coiining together. 
When dicy will do so has not yet been pin- 
the next stages Will be discussed 
.wil^ uk West Indian leaders meet again in 
BsirMos bn December ytfa. 

" A report on British aU to the West 
Indies, published last week by the Overseas 
Development Institute,* suggests the reason 
why this smaller federation iri^ght succeed 
where the larger one capsized: 

With the collapse of the fomier federation 
in mind, political leaders now approach the 
p^sibility of a IVderal link between the 
Little Seven as a matter of close economic 
calculation rather than high political 
ambition. 

But report, the first that ODT has pub¬ 
lished on a specific area, goes on to suggest 
that perhaps the original federation might 
have survived if it had received more atten¬ 
tion and more aid from Britain. The grant- 
in-aid system is dismissed for its “sorry 
working.’* The difficulty, the report argues, 
is to find a way of giving development 
nioney that satisfies the requirements for 
proper control without robbing the recipi¬ 
ent of initiative and flexibility. It suggests 
that it would be a good idea to ask the West 
Indians themselves about this by calling a 
conference on West Indian aid problems. 
Anx»ig other things, a conference on these 
lines nii^t hdp the Little Seven to see 
some l^t in wc darkish riddle of their 
“ dose economic calculation.” 


m the West Indies. By D. J. Morgan. 
Ovenieas Devdopi^m Insriiute. 6 d. 


nduTH VIETNAM 

^ ^ Fresh Putty 

Qoi^ VigTHAM at last has k dyijian 
O gpvtnuncotv Mr Tran Van Huong, 
the Ibayor of Saigon, was tiann^ 

prime n^tistt^r October 30th, arid bn 
{^{oi^mber. 4ti| he named has cabinet. He 
himself will act as defence minister, while 
the former ~|vime ’minister, General Nguyen 
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Khanh, will remain cominander-in-chicf of 
:the forcc!»-:\The^^w^i^^ 
wgs one of those who the 

d^atotial reg^ Of Presi^t Pfem, though 
" his cabinet contains a number of sum who 
held senkn: civil service posts Diem, 
like all other South Vietnamese leasts he 
has promked to continue the anti- 
comwiitiist struggle. 

If is really his intention (of which 
. there is jiome doubt in Saigon) one must 
ask how. much vigour he can bring to it. 
Switching politicians in Saigoh often looks 
like arguing whether a collapsing skyscraper 
^uld be held together with putty or chew¬ 
ing guHL Last Sunday’s mortar attkde on 
an ^crican air base a few miles ffom the 
^pital was unique in the Viettlam war 
hardly the worst AmecNan defeat 
since Pearl a^^,AJ|:|Uchard Nixon 

called it) bpl there is no zvason to believe 
that somed^, ij^EC it ^14 be repeated 
tomorrow. 

decides fo the 

war secim com¬ 
munist victDcy. on 

one side aiid najpahn % large 

and growing; humi^ bf.. Vietnamese 
probably woqld not regafd that as too high 
a price to pay for peace, 


ZAMBIA 

Gift Horses 

P residi:nt kaunda of Zambia, no man 
to be written off with a ball-point pen. 
was given a silver inkstand, blotter, paper 
knife and note pad as a gift from Presi 
dent Johnson, to mark Zambia’s indepen¬ 
dence last month. And, according to a list 
of gifts to Zambia issued by the new state's 
government this week, the United Kingdom 
gave a silver and gilt inkstand inscribed 
“ From Britain to Zambia, 1964.” 
Admittedly both countries will in due course 
make more sensible olTers and, again 
admittedly, the United States also gave 25 
ambulances. All the same, these gifts arc 
not the kind of plain gingerbread the 
Nigerian government recognised the need 
of when it sent “ £10,000 for national 
development.” 

This is not to say that everyone has more 
sense than Anglo-Saxons; the Russians 
sent yet another cigarette box (to match 
Sudan’s and New Zealand’s) and a book 
of Moscow in pictures, which was one 
degree worse thsm India's bound constitu¬ 
tion of India. What, then, are sensible 
token-sized gifts ? West Germany sent Dr 
Kaunda a guitar, but at (past accompanied 
it with four Volkswagen ambulances, four 
V VW cars (and smres)^ ten scholarships and 
ten miflion nta^s. Thb Australians gave 
some scholarships and books; Israel some 
scholarships and an illustrated Bible; and 
Sweden a glass vase plus £ro,ooo for the 
library of Zambia’s new university. Which 
is all a lot better, Zambians must be sigh¬ 
ing, than Switzerland’s inevitable clock. 
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Crocker‘Citizens National Bank 

SanFrancisco 

Californians oldest national bank 
takes pleasure in announcing 
the opening of a 

Representative Office in London 

27r32 Old jewry^ E* C. 2 
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WASHINGTON', DC 

ENATOR GOLDWATER Hcvcf looked like winning. It was partly 
because his campaign always appeared so inherently improb- 
able, if one assumed chat he was out to win, that imponder¬ 
able and hidden factors took on the vague importance that they 
did. In the event, no secret army of conservatives was moved to 
vote by the excitement of being offered a real choice at last. The 
accustomed gap between the pumber of people of voting age and 
the number who went to the' polls actually widened on Tuesday 
and the total presidential vote fell by about a million compared 
with i960, in spite of the natural increase in the potential electorate. 
No wave of moral revulsion against anything swept the country. 
A block of southern states turned its back predictably on the Presi¬ 
dent and embraced an opponent who offered them not moral sup« 
port but the prospect of being left alone; but Mr Johnson won 
the more modern and bigger group of southern states and got more 
electoral votes from the South than did Mr Goldwater. Elsewhere 
no massive backlash of white resentment against Negro pressure 
seems to have worked for Mr Goldwater; racial feelings can be 
blamed for no more than a few fairly ordinary electoial oddities. 
Otherwise, Mr Johnson got remarkably generalised support from 
classes and confessions, from racial and national groups, from 
regions and from types of districts, urban and rural. Perhaps the 
greatest imponderable of the w^holc affair was Senator Goldwater 
himself; accepting defeat on Wednesday, he said quietly enough 
that the conservative effort was going to be a longer haul chan he 
had thought. Mr Goldw'ater talked as though he proposed to stay 
at the head of the party to keep it “conservative,” Some other 
Republicans have other ideas, w'hich Tuesday's disaster has moved 
them to express ; Mr Goldwater will not be the uncontested leader 
for long. 

The defeat was huge. Some statistical refinement is needed to 
make exact comparisons with the presidential elections of other 
years, but President Jolinson’s majority of well over 15 million 
votes is unprecedented, as is the size of his total vote, approaching 
42 million on Wednesday night. Mr Roosevelt in 1936 Won more 
states and more electoral votes than Mr Johnson won this week, 
but Mr Johnson’s majority in the electoral college is still unusually 
Urge, 486 to 52, and he attained a proportion of the total popular 
vote cast for the two majm* parties {63.1 per cent on We^e^y 
night) bigger than Mr Ro<^velc’s (62 per cent)^ His party d^ended 
its dominant'po^idQn in the Senate with success and made big gains 


in the House of Representatives. His prestige, as the man who was 
running the country and well able to do it, was the biggest factor 
in producing this result. Senator Humphrey, who has been elected 
with him to fill the now vacant office of Vice President, has cam¬ 
paigned well and at full stretch while Mr Johnson has been dividing 
his time between campaigning and government. But there is no 
doubt that Mr Johnson, in not quite a year since the assassination 
of Mr Kennedy thrust him into the highest oflScc, has completely 
established himself in tlie mind of the majority as the indispensable 
head of state. 

If Mr Johnson is less admired than Mr Kennedy he is also less 
reseated, as is apparent from the way in which he has swept states 
and districts where Mr Kennedy was rebuffed or just squeaked 
home in i960. True, the advantage of being in possession of the 
Presidency is great. But while Mr Kennedy’s campaign, had he 
been spared to fight it this year, would beyond c^oubl have been 
“ more fun ” (as one of the late Preeidenr^s former assistants, Mr 
Arthur Schlesinger, said sadly on television on Tuesday night), it 
is hard to believe that his enemies would have melted as 
Johnson’s melted on the day of battle. Originally, indeed, Mr 
Goldwater was thought of as a likely opponent for Mr Kennedy 
and many ceased to take his candidature seriously when Mr Johnson 
had to fill Mr Kennedy’s place. The truth is that Mr Johnson is 
able to appeal to many people who might be attracted or ev^en 
tempted by Mr Goldwater, without alienating the people whom 
Mr Goldwater alienates. Mr Goldwater did Mr Johnson’s work 
for him ; he can thank the weirdness and assiduity of the Gold- 
water campaign for the completeness of his success, his unprece¬ 
dented sweep of the whole country except the South. 

W ARM but subdued, radiating prudence and humility. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson acknowledged success in a little speech at 
Austin on Tuesday night and dropped a hint or two of the kind 
of Administration he proposes to kad. He accepted the vote as: 

A mandate for unity, for a government diat serves no special interest 
—no business government, no labour go\'crnnicnt, no farm govem- 
menr. but a go^'cnlmel^t that serves all the people . . . equal oppor¬ 
tunities for all and special prhilcgcs for none . . . there are more dungs 
that umcc us than divide us. 

This kind of cosy embrace for all is becoming Mr Johnson's hall¬ 
mark. He did not set out to oppose the muffled ideological chal-* 
lenge of the Goldwater campaign with polemical theses or with blue¬ 
prints, but preferred to leave promises of peaceful diplomacy, social 
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improvement and guardedly expansionist economic policies hanging 
in the air for those who wanted them to grisp. Still, working 
parties within the Administration have h^n busy discussing and 
framing policies and, assuming that the new Congress is mote 
Co-operative than the old, which seems probable, a somewhat 
bolder deployment of the established Democratic policies can be 
expected in the opening phase of the first Administration that Mr 
Jolmson can fully call his own. He also dropped a hint at Austin, 
or seemed to, that he would want to keep the principal members of 
the present Cabinet in pSce—thred trf.them, at least: he singled 
out Mr Rusk, Mr McNirn^ and Mr Dillon for tribute. But some '' 
changes will be needed Not least, it will be necessary to find 
work for the new Vice President who has never been good at doing 
nothing. Something will also have to be done about staffing the 
White House and giving it an organised routine, 

Mr Johnson's natural bent may well prompt him to put first the 
expansion of the poverty programme, health insurance for old 
people and the attack on the problems of the Appalachian region 
(both of which the outgoing Congress declined to support), the use 
of federal funds to promote education, a policy for urban areas and 
new measures to conserve the natural environment. The best pre¬ 
ventive of the growth in crime which Mr Goldwater attacked so 
constantly is social improvement. His defeat implies a rejection 
of his economic Puritanism ” and a continuance of a Keynesian 
economic policy. 

Unfortunately circumstances will not let the President turn 
his attention away from foreign policy for long. The involvement 
in Vietnam goes on yielding unhappy results. General de Gaulle 
is suspected of pondering new steps to accelerate the disarray of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Mr Goldwater’s insistence 
on the iniquity of building bridges to eastern Europe and on the 
folly of seeking better relations with Moscow has kept the discussion 
of cast-west relations alive and even seems to have hardened the 
Administration’s commitment to attempt to improve them. While 
from time to time Mr Johnson intimates his willingness to go any¬ 
where, he does not say when it will be, or whether he will start 
with the western Europeans or the eastern Europeans. Bui some 
essay in active diplomacy seems likely soon. 

Coat-tail Congress 

WASHINGTON, DC {Wednesday mght) 

or quite so spectacular at first glance as the presidential land¬ 
slide, the Democratic gains in the House of Representatives 
may turn out to be just as momentous. The handsome congres¬ 
sional majorities enjoyed by President Johnson and President 
Kennedy were real enough, most of the time, in the Senate ; but 
in the House they existed for many purposes on paper only. Bt»th 
Presidents found their legislative programmes obstructed or mauled 
by the informal but effective coalition of conservative Democrats 
and conservative Republicans. The Democrats’ nominal majority 
of 79 over the Republicans in the late House was not, as a rule, 
what counted ; the true alignment fluctuated, giving the Adminis¬ 
tration sometimes a majority of perhaps 15, sometimes a minority 
of about as many. This was why so much of President Kennedy’s 
legislative programme got held up and was never cleared in his 
lifetime. It was President Johnson’s intimacy with Congress and 
his mastery of the techniques of persuasion that enabled him to 
get the programme moving this year to the extent that he did, but 
the effort required was fearful and the cost, in measures mutilated 
and in miscellaneous concessions, was not slight. 

If this situation has now been radically changed, as it seems to 
have been, the Democrats ynll be in a happier position than they 
have enjoyed since President Truman’s day. With counting still 
incomplete in some districts, the Democrats appeared on Wednes¬ 
day night to be able to claim 49 gains in the House and the Repub- 
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licans only. nine. This would give the Dcrnoctm seats to the 
Rq)ublicans* 146, a better score thap they had ^t^r Mr Truman 
betweea X94S and 1950 and one that th^ last sur^ssecl at 
Air jRqosevelt’s peak id 1937 and 1938. But the reaf chaise is even 
better for the Administration than the net gain of 40 scats which 
the crude figures give them. Seven of the nine seats that they have 
lost were in the Deep South (five in Alabama, one each iniG^rgia 
and Mississippi) and the loat Congressmen are mostly conservatives 
who could never, be reliedf pn by ^ Admmistration, Thus the 
Democrats’ ngt gm undemmtes im|^vemen| in the Adminis¬ 
tration’s pqidtioa it cornea to for a D^no- 

cratk legislatlye ptogranfme in the Hbiisi^ > Tne real gain is 46 
or perhapia ^7 seats ; on the face of it this ^'ould me^ an effective 
working majority. 

Besides a. landslide, Tuesday’s elccdons something of a 

realignment,, permanent or not. For the Rtimblicans to have five 
r^rcsentatives from Alabama is unheard of. and squares oddly 
with the position in other southern states lost by President Johnson, 
where, by and large, the old-style local Democratic machines still 
retain tb^ grip on Governorships and congressional representation. 
Almost as unheard-of, the Democrats now hold all four House seats 
from Colorado and the one Wyoming seat. They have gained eight 
seats in New York, four in New Jersey, one in New Hampshire, 
two each in Indiana and Wisconsin, one each in Nebraska and Utah. 
In Texas, reversing what had almost become accepted as a trend, 
they have taken back the only two Republican House scats and now 
hold all 23. The effect is, for the present at least, to release the 
Democrats to some extent from their dependence on the traditional 
southern block ; this may have interesting results. 

The effect on the Republicans is not so easy to assess. They 
have gained a handful of southern conservatives and have lost some 
40 Congressmen from the Atlantic States, the Middle West, and 
the West. But, by and large, one fear of the moderate Republicans 
—that the liberals would fare worse than the Goldwater reaction¬ 
aries, thus tilting the internal Republican balance further towards 
the right wing—does nor seem to have been realised. Among the 
forty lost Congressmen are two whom the moderates will miss, 
Representative Sibal of Connecticut and Representative Swingel 
of Iowa. With these two conspicuous exceptions, the platoon 
of Republican Congressmen who are not returning to Washington 
is mainly of a conservative stamp and contains its full share of 
Goldwater supporters. This applies to the eight lost seats in New 
York State ; among these is, as expected, the seat which the Repub¬ 
lican vice-presidential candidate, Mr William Miller, held narrowly 
in 1962 and had not been intending to contest again when Mr Gold- 
water inscrutably selected him for a higher struggle. 


T hk outcome in the few crucial Senate contests is more mixed 
but, again, the more progressive sections of the Republican 
and Democratic parties have not come off badly on balance. The 
most severe blow to the moderate Republicans is the defeat of 
Senator Keating in New York at the hands of Mr Robert Kennedy. 
This puts two Kennedy brothers in the Senate, both by substantial 
margins that attest how much power the Kennedy name still holds. 
California, unpredictable as ever, refused to add Mr Pierre Salinger, 
President Kennedy’s former press chief, to what may yet be a 
Kennedy group in the Senate. It is sending a Republican, Mr 
George Murphy, a former film actor and demonstrably a popular 
man, instead. Salinger had been appointed SenaW last summer 
in place of the late Mr Clair Engle, l^us Senator Salinger had the 
advantage of campaigning as an incumbent to offset the fact, which 
was used against him, that he had allowed his personal connection 
with Califbmia to fall into disuse during his years in national 
politics. But, unfortunately, it does appear that the balance was 
tilted against Mr Salinger by the agitation for Proposition 14, a 
measure on the ballot which annuls legislation against racial dis- 
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crifninatioti in housing, which got a huge majority and which 
be opposed bravely. 

Generally, however, the Democrats cannot complain of their 
performance in the Senate contests. They were the vulnerable party 
because, with the six-year senatorial term, the 35 seats up for 
election this year were the crpp 'of ,1958, when the Deroocrais 
made' somb notable gains. Some of these scats, particularly in the 
Great Plains and Mountain States, the Democrats expected to lose 
m the natural course of things. But the Goldwater movement has 
saved them from that. Thus Democratic Senators from Wyoming, 
Utah and South Dakota, all men who have the endorsement of the 
liberal National Committee for an Effective Congress, have suc¬ 
ceeded in holding seats which were tliought doubtful. So 
apparently, althou^ not yet certainly, has Senator Young in Ohio, 
agamst a particularly strong challenge from today's Mr Robert 
Taft. Senator Yarborough has been returned in Texas, by a smaller 
margin of votes than that of cither President Johnson or Governor 
Connally in that state, but still by a comfortable one. 

The moderate Republican Senator Hugh Scott, also endorsed 
by the National Committee for an Effective Congress, held his 
seat in Pennsylvania by a narrow majority. For the Republican 
centre this was as much a key contest as was Senator Keating's 
unsuccessful fight against even stiffer odds in New York. From 
the same point of view, that of the need to retain moderate 
Republicans in dominant positions where thLW can influence the 
course of their party’s affairs, it is important that Mr Romney 
managed to keep the Governorship of Michigan. Men like this 
knew that the Republicans were going to take a beating. In the 
sharing out of the punishment between them and the (joldwater 
faction, they do not seem to have had the worst of it. 

Republican Consolation 

T he only races in which the Republicans held their own this 
year were those for the twenty-five State Governorships which 
were at stake. Indeed, they made a net gain of one, although this 
still gives them control of only seventeen states, compared with 
thirty-three for the Democrats. Losses on this battlefield would 
have been a bitter, perhaps final, blow for a parly which must 
rebuild itself almost from the ground up. It is nor only that the 
party's presidential hopefuls can show’ their mettle in a Governor¬ 
ship ; this is, indeed, a waning consideration now that a presidential 
candidate needs to show a grasp of foreign affairs. What is vital 
for a party out of national office is the sustenance that it can draw 
from control of state political machines. 

Of the Republican party’s presidential timber, one hopeful 
withstood the Johnson hurricane of votes: Governor Romney in 
^Michigan which returned him in spite of giving the President 
an unprecedented majority of nearly a million votes. Mr Romney 
appreciated that any shilly-shallying about Senator Goldwater 
would bz fatal in a working-class state. The Governor was the 
outstanding survivor among those Republican moderates who flatly 
refused to endorse their party's presidential team ; this is bound 
to give him authority in the task of reconstructing the party. In 
Illinois Mr Charles Percy, who tried to carry water on both 
shoulders, failed to dislodge Governor Kenier from the President’s 
coat-tails. But none of the thee Republicans who made good their 
challenges went as far as Governor Romney, though they tried to 
separate their campaigns from that of Senator Goldwater. In the 
state of Washington, Mr Daniel Evans denied Goverrior Rossellini 
a third term, largely by raising questions about the source of the 
Governor’s campaign funds. In Wisconsin Mr Warren Knowles 
defeated Governor Rcpolds, a victim oji the nickname High-tax 
Jack ’* and of his fgflure to Waltoe Of Alabama 

more overwhelmingly in the De?niO(h‘atic piHmar^ last summer. 
In Massachusetts, where voters, pride themselves on their inde¬ 


pendence, the victory of Mr Volpe, a former Republican Govccnov, 
seems to have been due to resentment At the ruthless way in which 
Mr Bellotti had shouldered aside the present Governor, Mr Pea¬ 
body, for the Democratic nomination, as well as to suspicions about 
the shadowy men and* the financing behind Mr Bellotti. 

Mr Rossellini and Mr Reynolds were the only incumbents, out 
of thirteen who were standing, to be beaten, a striking change 
from the last election when it seemed that to have been saddled 
with the almost insoluble problems of state government came close 
to guaranteeing defeat at the polls. The explanation may be today's 
prosprrity. One Democratic incumbent, indeed, Mr Faubus of 
Arkansas, managed to secure a sixth term at the expense of the 
misnamed Mr “ Win *’ Rockefeller ; the Rockefeller money poured 
into the campaign was no match for Mr Faubus's entrenched 
positioA. In Utah, however, the voters decided that it was time 
for a change after sixteen years of Republican rule, panicularly as 
the Democrats were putting up the best candidate for many years 
in Mr Calvin Rampto*. The other gain for the Democrats, which 
they are bound to relish, was in Arizona where Mr Samuel 
Goddard routed one of Senator Goldwatcr's former aides on the 
ground that the Republicans had done little or nothing in office. 


Democrats’ Republican 

\rw YORK 

HE congressional contest in New York’s 17th “silk stocking” 
district was interesting, not so much because it was expected 
to be a close race, but because it is hard to sec the future of the 
victor, Mr John Lindsay, a “ liberal ” Republican member of the 
House of Representatives. He had two opponents this year: an 
exceptionally able Democrat,Mrs Eleanor Clark French, and a right- 
wing Republican running for the Conservative party, Mr Kieran 
O’Doheriy. Neither caused Mr Lindsay much anxiety. This was 
his fourth campaign and he had a well organised staff. More to 
the point, the 17th district (which embraces Greenwich Village, 
Broadway, and then curves over to take in much of the cify’s 
wealthy East Side) is, for all of its Democratic majority of 20,000, 
enthusiastically behind the Congre.ssjnan ; people who live there 
vote for the man, not the party. 

It is precisely this liberal image which so disturbs the Republican 
party chiefs btnh in the state and in Washington. Many of Mr 
Lindsay's votes have been cast in open defiance of the Republican 
congressional leaders. Several years ago his request to fill a vacant 
place on the House l^'oreign Affairs Committee was rejected by the 
Republicans. This year the Conservative party decided to run a 
man against him in the hope of drawing away enough votes to 
throw the election to the Democrats. Since it is the large Demo¬ 
cratic vote which ensures his victory every two years, this strategy 
seemed ill-judged. 

The question that Mr Lindsay’s supporters raise is: where does 
he go from here? A tali, articulate, handsome man, he is a 
Republican version of John F. Kennedy. His ambition similarly 
reaches to the White House. But in his own party most of the 
doors are barred against him. To stand for Governor or Senator 
a Republican must be nominated by a state convention, an in¬ 
superable hurdle to a man who has backed as many liberal causes 
as Mr Lindsay. For the same reasons, he will never be a member 
of the inner Republican circle in.Congress. One possibility remains, 
to campaign for Mayor of New York next year against the 
Democrats’ Mr Wagner, with an eye cocked t6 the Republican 
vice-presidential nomination in 1968. Only in city and national 
politics does he stand a chance. This chance brightened with the 
nevsrs that he had won re-deaion this week by about 70,000 votes, 
a greater majority than he had last iJme, in spite of the massive 
swing to the Democrats in the state as a whole. 
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Abuse of Democracy 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN fRANCISCO 

ALiFORNiA has a habit ot asking the voters for decisions on a 
vast list of issues. Most states enjoy some degree, of such 
“ direct government ” but California, now the largest of all, ^ 
exercises this right far more .than do the others. This year, how¬ 
ever, Governor Brown said that the ballot, submitting seventeen 
matters to the voters, represented an “ abuse ” of popular govern¬ 
ment. His quarrel was* not with the ballot’s length (although as 
usual it was too long for the average voter to make intelligent 
decisions). Only two years ago the voters were confronted with 
twenty-four questions ; in 1914 there were forty-eight. That was 
the year when, in a great sweep of governmental reform, the state 
adopted the system of referring matters to the voters (the 
referendum) and permitting them, if a sufficient number of signa¬ 
tures could be obtained, to place issues on the ballot themselves 
(the initiative). Since then Californians have voted on such im¬ 
portant and sensitive matters as the usury laws, prohibition, tax 
abatement for private schools, trade union rights, legalised horse¬ 
racing and the holding of public office by communists. 

This year, however, three of the seventeen “ propositions ” have 
aroused public emotion to such a pitch and have exposed so clearly 
the part which money can play that the whole system has been 
brought into question. Misuse of this system of direct law-making 
has not been much more shocking or sinister than it was in previous 
years. It has just been more apparent and its impact promises to 
be more far-reaching. By all odds the most important question 
on the Californian ballot this year was whether to erase the state's 
new “ fair housing " law which declared that Negroes and other 
minorities must not be discriminated against in the renting or sale 
of property. Proiwsition 14* which the voters approved on Tues¬ 
day, goes on to say that no new guarantees against racial discrimina¬ 
tion in property rights may ever be written by legislative bodies in 
California or in any of its cities or counties, something which may 
violate the United States Constitution and is bound to damage 
America’s image abroad. 

W HEN votes have such significance, the contrivances by which 
the voters are wooed, and the enormous amount of money 
which is spent in the process, begin 10 seem outrageous. The state 
sends every voter a handbook setting out the language of each 
measure, its meaning and the arguments on each side. But this 
fine print has to compete with huge slogans on hoardings, with 
singing commercials on the air and with the best bamboozling 
which the advertising world can be hired to provide. Half a 
million dollars is a tight budget for such a campaign. 

Moreover, as one violent contest after another has come along, 
putting such issues on the ballot, setting the stage for the vote and 
manipulating public opinion has become almost a profession. This 
year it seemed that anybody with enough money could get almost 
any question on to the ballot. What is needed is simply a lawyer 
to draft the measure, petition-circulators to gather the necessary 
half-million signatures, at anything from 10 cents to $i a name, and 
funds for a clever campaign of advertising, speech-writing, 
pamphleteering and television. 

An example is the lottery measure, proposition 16. This pro¬ 
posal purported to establish a state lottery, under careful regulation, 
but actually it would have given a private corporation a ten-year 
monopoly on a lottery which was likely to bring this concern $65 
million a year. This scheme of one group to milk the public was 
publicised shamelessly as a painless way to get funds for education. 

It was not the only private business venture on which befuddled 
Californians had to vote this week. Another proposition, number 
15, concerned pay-iclcvision. A concern called Subscription 
Television, Inc., set out this year to develop high-quality pro- 
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grammes to be delivered to receivers in private homes through ^ 
cQinK)perated dial, system which has been perfected only recently,. 
The scheme was challenged ahnw at once by rival television 
interests and the dnema-owners. This, free'esnte^rise conte^ has 
been hauled info the public arena by an initiative asserting t^t 
subscription television is contrary to public policy. Fortunately, 
the voters rejected both of these proposals. 

Powerful economic forces such as the oil industry, banks and 
insurance companies have fought before on California’s ballot. But 
rarely have the issues been so far removed from a significant public 
problem, so clearly contrived for private gain. And never b^orc 
has a vote in this state had such wide ramifications as that on racial 
discrimination in housing. These circumstances have persuaded 
many people that California’s system of initiative and referendum 
needs modification if it is to remain a vehicle for democratic ex¬ 
pression. It now seems clear that what began fifty years ago as a 
reform by which the public could over-ride a corrupt Legislature 
or reach past a timid one has become, instead, a new tool by which 
interested groups can manipulate the electorate for their own 
economic advantage. It is being suggested that, at the least, collec¬ 
tion of signatures for the qualifying petitions on a fee-paying basis 
should no longer be allowed. But this is only the first step by 
which money buys us way on to the ballot. 

Steel Going Up 

FROM A CORRESPONDUNl IN PITTSBURGH 

I F Steel producers were thinking of putting up their prices once 
the election was over—and there have been hints that they 
were—then they must think again. This is what President Johnson 
gave them to understand last week, pointing out that their record 
profits this year made price increases hard to justify. The steel 
companies reply that their rates of return on sales and on invested 
capital are still below those for many other manufacturing indus¬ 
tries. There have been some selcaivc price increases already—and 
some reductions as well—but it is by no means certain that a 
general increase could be maintained, even if the companies were 
prepared to risk the condemnation of a newly-elected Pre^dent. 
He is concerned lest higher steel prices, added to the recent rises in 
labour costs in the motor industry and to the general pressure on 
prices cf raw materials, might set off a new round of inflation. 

The excess capacity that has made this seem unlikely, in spite 
cf the continued gain in national output, is now disappearing. In 
the last three months shortages have become a problem again, most 
prominently in steel, but also in rail transport, in heavy machinery 
and to a more limited extent in a number of other industries. Short¬ 
ages of steel plates are holding up some building projects and a lick 
of railway freight cars is delaying some shipments of steel and 
may do the same for both coal and grain. Steel companies and 
ether manufacturers arc being forced to wait longer than they like 
for deliveries, of new machinery. 

The steel picture is complicated by another round of stocking 
up by users ahead of a possible strike on May ist, the earliest 

possible date. In 1962 and 
1963 such building up came 
on top of sluggish con¬ 
sumption. This time, how¬ 
ever, demand was already 
pressing the mills. Output 
of raw steel is running at 
only 80 per cent of capa¬ 
city, but capacity for roll¬ 
ing the products most in 
demaud—plates, sheets and 
bars — is already taxed 
about to the limit, making 
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most of the remaining raw steel facilities useless. This is why cus¬ 
tomers are trying to build up their stocks so far ahead of the strike 
date. Paradoxically, the strike whidi still drags on in some of the 
General Motors Corporation's plants has not eased this situation. 
General Motors has not cancelled any of its steel orden ; instead it 
has asked the mills to delay shjipnients. Presumably, the country’s 
biggest steel user will want all tbe^ steel it can get after its strike is 
finally over, so that it can both make up for lost output of cars and 
also build tip stocks itself. 

Steel produ<;ti6n has actually risen during the car strike, even 
though General Motors takes about lo per cent of the steel made. 
The mills now expect to produce 125 million tons of steel this year, 
well over the 1955 record and much more than they had forecast 
earlier. Already tonnage is being allocated to customers, in an 
attempt to fill normal orders before providing any steel for stock¬ 
piling. An early settlement with the steelworkers’ trade union would 
stop the build-up and would reduce the costly cutting back of out¬ 
put that the mifis will face later as customers live off their stocks. 
But, while there is every indication that the companies and the 
union are still on the reasonable terms that produced peaceful 
settlements in 1962 and 1963, it is unlikely that any agreement 
can be reached before January or February. Moreover, the sub¬ 
stantial improvements in their contracts which have been won by 
the automobile workers and this year’s record profits in the stscl 
industry suggest that bargaining there may be rougher this rime. 


Out of the Gutter 

WASHINCiTON, DC 

T hankfully this week Americans closed the books on a cam¬ 
paign which has been notable for smears, innuendoes and 
distortions. With little discussion from cither side of the real 
issues, the gates were opened to a flood of personalities anJ 
scurrilities not only on the local but the national level. Republicans 
bad a real grievance wheni the Democratic National Commitix* 
pictured Senator Goldwatcr’s itching finger on the atomic trigger. 
But the worst excesses attended the Republican attempt, late in 
the campaign, to use the Bobby Baker and Jenkins cases to build 
up a moral issue, in which the President—in office for eleven 
nKmths—was to be held responsible for everything wrong with 
America, from topless bathing suits and fast driving to race riots. 
Clergymen of the major faiths objected publicly and Senator 
Goldwater himself recoiled from a film along these lines sponsored 
ostensibly by the “ Mothers for a Moral America.” 

Mud always flies at election time, but seldom within the covers 
of books, as it has this year. Spokesmen for the Republican 
National Committee have denied any responsibility for the flood 
of political literature from the extreme right which has accom¬ 
panied the Goldwater campaign. But, while official spokesmen 
were washing their hands, keen Goldwater workers would be 
getting in a supply for local headquarters ; this special brand of 
political wisdom sold at 75 cents a paper-bound book. The con¬ 
tents reflected the extremism that Mr Goldwater was asked, and 
refused, to repudiate at San Francisco. The party was never asked 
to endorse the books, but the promoters attained a massive circula¬ 
tion by moving in Mr Goldwater’s wake. It is thought that between 
15 and 20 million copies were distributed. 

Savagely though such books attacked President Johnson and the 
Democratic Administration, they were designed less to replace Mr 
Johnson by Mr Goldwater than to ensure that the opposition to 
the Democrats was unsullied by moderation or compromise. This 
is particularly true of Miss Schafly’s ‘‘ A Choice not an Echo.” 

None Dare Call k Treason ” perpetuates the legend that America 
is being subverted by a gigantic conspiracy. '' Lyndon's Legacy ” 
Is a systematic attack on President Kennedy and President Johnson 
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and their assistants ; very likely the author,.Mr Kluckhohn, is the 
originator of the phrase curitlus Crew/* S^tor. Ccld^terfs lajbd 
for the Administration. ‘‘A Texan Looks at Lyndon” is an 
account of the best-kqown political and business scandals in Texas, 
laced with airy references to the President. 

From this whole unpromising seam of political vrritiog, two 
consequences are most to be feared. The task of binding up the 
Republican party’s wounds is made a degree more difficult And 
the Presidency, its occupant, his associates and the whole system 
of government are further damaged in the eyes of the American 
publK When enough mud is thrown, some of it does stick 
somewhere. 


Tariff Ups and Downs 

J UST before the election President Johnson, outlining hia economic 
policies, promised ” vigorous implementation ” of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. This promise has now been made good 
with the announcement that rhe United States, in spite of its threats 
to the contrary, will submit by November i6th lists of products 
which it wants excluded from the Kennedy round of discussions 
at Geneva on tariff cuts. Mr Johnson, for bis part, said that he 
was ” prudently confident ” that there would be fruitful results 
from the current negotiations on trade liberalisation. He foresaw, 
however, that America might have to take some ” remedial actions ” 
to assist troubled domestic industries, the manufacturers of woollen 
textiles in particular. But any such arrangements are to be excep¬ 
tions to the policy of freer trade which has served America well: 
last year exports outstripped imports by $5.1 billion and they have 
continued to go up this year, although now imports are rising at the 
faster rate which is to be expected at a time of domestic prosperity. 

The federal Tariff Commission has also pleased advocates of 
liberal trade policies by refusing a request from American watch¬ 
makers that tariffs on imported watches and components be raised 
above the special protective levels set ten years ago, when the 
decision was widely held to symbolise a resurgence of protectionism 
in the United States. Now the commission’s latest ruling has even 
raised the possibility that these duties might be lowered again. In 
refusing protection as well to more than a dozen domestic applicants 
—the umbrella industry among them—who blamed their troubles 
on reductions in duties, the Tariff Commission has perhaps 
alleviated the fears that it aroused by a controversial decision in 
September. Then, with two of the five commisstoners dissenting, 
it ruled that domestic steel producers in the north-western Unit^ 
States were being injured by Canadian imports which were being 
“ dumped ”—that is, sold at lower prices than in Canada; as a 
result, the commission levied anti-dumping penalties. To many 
observers, this decision meant that the commission was moving in 
a protectionist direction. Previously it had always insisted that the 
harmful effects of an imported product had to be nation-wide 
before relief could be granted. 

Yet there was also a feeling that Congress was largely to blame 
for making 1964 the year of retraction in contrast to 1962, the 
year of expansion. Not only did the legislators impose quotas on 
imports of beef but they also attached ” Buy American ” 
clauses to two important Bills. Federal funds provided by the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act cannot be used to buy foreign 
products, nor can those providt^d by the prografhme subsidising 
poor people’s purchases of food. On top of this, California, Massa¬ 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, all large states, have '' Buy American ” 
laws of tbeir own and fifteen other states have discriminatory 
restrictions on expenditures made with public funds; the federal 
negotiators at Geneva have no power to offer to relax state regula¬ 
tions as they can federal barriers to trade. But at least a tariff re- 
classificadqn Bill, concaming a number of protective amendments, 
failed to complete the congressional course during the session. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 
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The chances are that you turned one of these keys today. they represent 40% of all cars made in Britain. 

Each of these keys opens the door of a Pressed Steel body 

Which explains Pressed Steel’s importance to the motor industry 


Pressed Steel, in fjct, make 40^u of all Britain's car bodies ‘ 
foi between forty and fifty different models, for every class 
of motor car. for British Motor Corporation, Daimler, 
Jaguar. Rolls-Royce. Rootes Gioup, Rover. Triumph and 
Volvo. Other British cars and many of those of Europe. Asu, 
South America and Australia are made with Pressed Steel 
tools. 

As Europe's largest independent manufacturer of car 
bodies. Pressed Steel work closely with the car makers at 
every stage, from the first experimental styling to the 
finished body. They provide the industry with unique 


facili'./fis in terms of production capacily. capital cquipnicnt 
and specialised expencnce. Research and development at 
Pressed Steel Is hard and practical, dedicated to finding 
ways of making cars belter in volume pi eduction. For cars 
with Pressed Steel bodies undergo tests which surpass tho 
worstcondilionsyouare likely to moet anywhere In the world. 

Pressed Steel arc also big in commercial refrigeration, 
pressings of all types, executive aircraft and railway rolling 
stock; and advanced in production techniques, staff irainirig 
and good labour relattons—as befits a company with an 
enormous stake in the present and a clear eye on tho futuie. 


Pressed Steel Company Limited 

Cowley, 0)dor4. Plants also at: Thoate, Berkshire; Swindon, Wiltshire; Linwood, Paisley, Scotland; Rearsby, Leicestershire: Shorehaoi, Sussex. 
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WhaVs Monsanto doing 
at Platform 37 


Wherever thare's travol, ther^ must b# Monsanto I 

Main line or subuiban. On the Tube as v\o!l. Monsjiito 
li a daily traveller, with a "suppliei" seosi:»n ticket on 
nearly every line in the country Comfortable foam rubber 
cushions for instance incorporate Monsanto rubber chemi¬ 
cals and io does the rubber padding on the doors The 
handsome fillings and laminated pUist ■ 3 sui faces that 
wake today's carriages so mu h bncjlu^r and more 
pleasant, rely on Monsanto piasii' for thfM shine 

and toughness. While sleek c.teri.Ks cAve I'^ea qlearnmg 
finish (and weatfior-rcsisiai; u) io i/nr. sj.uj leased resms 


in paint, blonaanto raw materials help provide protection 
too In diosul unit cab fronts and in carnage root sections, 
made from glass fibre toughened with polyester resins. And 
^'lonsan^o plays a vital part in ensuring you reliability and 
saleiy. Through silicon: used in power supply rectifi¬ 
cation and also in transistorised control systems. Through 
Pyroflor. fire-resistant coolant, in signalling transformeis. 
And soa.um benzoate as a corrosion inhibitor in anti freeze 
m 'luios. Monsanto products make some contribution in 
V'alk of life torlay Service on the railways is but one ex¬ 
am ole. Monsanto plays a vital part in modarn living. 



IF. AS A \i,' \ u r,'., :! L' c r c ^ i; j i : a\ e a 


i>i Cl s or plasi cs v ^ te io Monsanto. <’30 Monsanto house, mctor-a street. lObooN sa/i 
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THE WORLDDINTERNATIONAL REPORT 
The . 

General Picks His Battlefield 



HiinJrlshlatt 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRKSrONHJiN I 

B oth 1962 and 1963 wfrht down to the rumbling of a crisis 
precipitated by General de Gaulle. This year the gaullist 
thunder may be even more spectacular. The 1962 crisis 
came to a climax on January 14, 1963, with the general’s veto 
on Biitain’s entry into the common market. Last year, the general’s 
threats, and the marathon negotiations, about th.: common market’s 
farm policies eventually ended in compromise. This year a double 
drama is on the cards: the possibility that the crisis in the common 
market will serve as a prelude—some will say a pretext -for a 
gaullisi onslaught on the Atlantic alliance. 

Farming has played a prominent part in all the successive battles 
of Brussels. This is not surprising: a fifth of the French labour 
force is still working on the land and the government is reminded 
periodically of the tensions caused by changes in the countryside. 
Last week, at a National Assembly debate on farming provoked 
by the recent stoppage of milk deliveries, both M. Pompidou 
and his minister of agriculture, M. Pisani, propounded the dual 
thesis that there wa.s no solution for French farm surpluses except 
a European solution, and that without a common agricultural 
policy there will be no common market. They were reiterating 
the general’s warning, made on October 21st, that if the agricul¬ 
tural common market did not develop as scheduled “ France would 
cease to participate in the European community.” 

Bur if the French government really believes that Europe pro¬ 
vides the only solution for its farming surpluses, it would surely 
be in its interest to seek a compromise. TTie main problem that 
is supposed to be settled in Brussels before December 15th is 
that of farm prices, especially the problem of finding a common 
price for cereals. This must involve a rise in the French price 
and a drop in the German price. Since Herr Erhard is on the 
eve of an election year, the negotiators might do well to look for 
a formula that would combine an agreement in principle with as 
few eicciorally damaging consequences as possible. Their task 
does not look impossible as the French, for reasons of internal 


stability, are not in a hurry tp raise their prices. TIic fact that 
things are not going smoothly raises the sneaking suspicion that 
General dc Gaulle is angry with the west German chancellor^ 
Herr Erhard, not so much because ot his obstruction over farm 
prices but because he holds him responsible for the failure of the 
gaullist design for Europe. 

This suspicion has been strengthened by the sudden switch la 
the French attitude towards a multilateral force for Nato (MLF). 
Until a very short while ago, French officials^ while insisting that 
their own government was opposed to the project, went out of 
their way to emphasise that they perfectly understood why west 
Germany, with its different problems, was interested in the scheme. 
Maybe this magnanimity was based on General de Gaulle’s con* 
viction that so “ stateless ” a monster would never see the light 
of day. But now that th;; project is beginning to take shape, the 
official French line has changed abruptly. Germany’s favourable 
altitude towards the MLF is quoted as proof that the Erhard 
government refuses to choose a policy that is both European and 
independent.” 

It is being argued in Paris that, if the multilateral force cornea 
into being, France will find itself outside Nato. A subtle distinction 
is made between the Atlantic alliance, to which France would 
continue to belong, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
which it would leave. Indeed, it is being suggested that the 
character of Nato will be so altered by the creation of the MLF 
that France will merely have to stay put to find itself outside the 
organisation. 

These threats could be no more than the opening tactics of a bar¬ 
gaining campaign. Last winter the negotiations started with terrible 
warnings and ended in coinpromi.se. The same pattern could be 
followed this time, with Paris trying to build up the opposition 
against Herr Erhard within the Christian Democratic Union. Great 
efforts have been made here, as M. Fontaine has pointed out ia 
Le Monde, to distinguish between “ good ” and “ bad ” Germans. 
Herr Gersteninaier was feted in Paris last month. And Dr 
Adenauer will be greeted with particular pomp when he visits 
Paris on Monday. 

But there arc important differences between last year and this. 
Looked at from Paris, Herr Erhard seems to be tougher and to 
have left himself less room for manoeuvre. More important, the 
shadow of the multilateral force seems to have given General dc 
Gaulle the same feeling of encirclement ” that he apparently 
experienced on the eve of his veto on Britain’s admission to Europe. 
He kept the British out only to find that the Germans, carrying 
their Atlaniic loyalty into the common market as if ift a Trojan 
horse, have turned out to be even more dangerous. If the general 
chooses to fight it out with Herr Erhard, Brussels would be a con¬ 
venient battlefield, and farm prices a useful weapon. The Euro¬ 
pean Commission and some of France’s partners think that the 
French case on prices is reasonable. 

Some of General de Gaulle’s advi.sers consider that this is an 
opportune moment to make a stand. 7 ’he British surcharge on 
imports has created ill feeling on the continent. Mr Khrushchev’s 
departure may have opened new perspectives on the eastern front. 
If France chooses to hold the common market to ransom on the 
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farm issue, so runs their argument, it might well get away with it. 
But not everybody shares this optimism. Industrialists are atarmed, 
remembering that nearly half of France’s trade outside the franc 
area is now carried oo with the European community and that the 
Five might turn for shelter to a free trade area. The farmers’ 
leaders are also disturbed. And some politicians have pointed out 
that if France were to turn its back on the alliance and move 
ostentatiously in the direction of Moscow, it would not only 
antagonise Herr Erhard but the German gauUists as well. 


So it looks from Paris. From Bonn the view is 
rather different. For one thing. General de Gaulle 
seems already to have lost the loyalty of many of 
his German supporters. For another, the Germans 
do not believe that the general has a strong enough 
hand to push the crisis beyond rumbling point 

The Chancellor 
Scents Victory 

FROM OUR BONN CORRKSPONDENT 

T he three foreign political issues on which the west German 
government is being pressed to make up its mind are cer¬ 
tainly tricky and perhaps momentous. They concern the 
price of corn in the European common market (which affects that 
of many derivative foods), the shaping of European political union, 
and German participation in the proposed mixed-manned nuclear 
force under the argis of Nato. 

On each of these issues. President de Gaulle is threatening, if 
he should not get his way, to undermine years of German inter¬ 
national commitment. The general has carried intimidation so far 
that he has discomfked, if not alienated, the small but evaogcUstic 
minority of west German politicians who hitherto have gone a 
long way in sympathising with his concept of a militarily indepen¬ 
dent Europe founded upon Franco-German collaboration. The 
ragged ranks of Herr lirhard’s coalition are closing in self- 
protection. 

On Monday the executive of the parliamentary party of the 
Christian Democratic Union and its Bavarian cousin, the 
Christian Sodal Union, talked even Dr Adenauer into performing 
an act of contrition for his latest public dig at the cabinet for its 
general shiUy-shallying. The day before, in an interview with Bt/d 
ant Sotmiag (comparable with Britain’s Sunday Mirror)^ Dr 
Adenauer had reproached the government, and particularly the 
foreign ministry, with having provoked General de Gaulle’s present 
impetience by treating him too coolly. Penitent—at least until he 
feels the time is ripe to administer another dose of fatherly admoni¬ 
tion—Dr Adenauer let it be recorded that he had reaffirmed his 
full support for the government’s policy. 

General de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer have arranged to have a 
private talk in Paris on November 9ih, when Dr Adenauer is due 
to be admitted to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
(the third foircigner, after Sir Winston Churchill in 1946 and 
General Eisenhower in 1952, to receive this honour). At least Dr 
Adenauer now knows what Herr Erhard would like him to say to 
tl>e French president. 

In his heart of hearts, Herr Erhard has little sympathy with 
German farmers who cry for protection. But he has been urgently 
warned that the Christian Democratic Union cannot affo^ to 


offend them by being party to a lowering of cereal prices by 
December 15th. It is estimated that the proposed reduction would 
mean a loss of t,ooo million marks for die German growers— 4i 
prospect that they resent so strongly that most of them, even the 
traditional conservatives, would vote for the Social Democrats at 
next autumn’s general election. For Herr Erhard and the coalition 
this could mean losing between 80 to 90 seats in the Bundestag. 
Consequently there is to be no truckling to the general on this 
issue. And Bonn seems to be confident that, however much he 
may bluster, the general has no practical alternative to accepting 
the proffered compromise of a formal German undertaking by 
December 15th to lower com prices in due course. The argument 
between Paris and Bonn on this issue now seems to concern the 
drafting of a facesaving formula. 

It was agreed on July 4th, before General de Gaulle returned 
from Bonn deeply dissatisfied with his failure to win over Herr 
Erhard and Herr Schrdder to his projects, that tjie German 
government would at least work out as soon as t^sible some 
proposals for promoting European political union. The govern¬ 
ment intended to publish this week the results of some intermittent 
holiday homework in this field. But, in deference to the other 
members of the common merket, it has decided to postpone full 
publication until after noct week’s meeting of the Six’s Council of 
Ministers at Brussels ; a summary was expected to be issued on 
November 6th. The proposals, which are a commodious hash of 
old ideas (including much of the shelved Fouchet plan of 1962) 
have already been discussed with the French. In their present 
form they are too tentatively accommodating to provoke serious 
objection. Yet little progress can be made towards political union 
so long as fundamental political differences remain. And they do. 

It now grieves the Germans that their pledged friends undertook 
on October 30th to grant seven-year credits for half the French 
goods to be supplied to the Soviet Union under the new trade 
agreement. But it grieves General dc Gaulle much more that the 
German government, sworn to special military collaboration with 
France, seems to be nearer to participating in some kind of 
anathematic mixed-manned Nato nuclear force now that the new 
British government is showing signs of being interested. 

The Labour party’s apparently changing view about the practic¬ 
ability and propriety of some kind of multilateral nuclear force 
has certainly heartened the German goveniment. Bonn had been 
oppressed by the prospect of the isolation to be expected from both 
further offending General de Gaulle and from incuning, in the 
eyes of the world, the mark of the beast who wanted to go it 
alone with the United States. There is lively interest in Bonn in 
the promise of this new development. Since Mr MuUey, the British 
army minister, said he had had an extremely fra^ talk with 
Herr von Hasscl, the west German defence minister, in Bonn on 
October 29th, it can be assumed that this subject had been tenta¬ 
tively raised. Certainly it will come up when Mr Patrick Gordon. 
Walker comes to Bonn to talk to Herr Schroder on November 15th. 
Contrary to widespread belief outside Germany, there is little 
evidence here of either official or popular enthusiasm to perform 
a national nuclear mffitary function—to have, as Mr Harold Wilson 
put it before the election, a German finger on the nuclear trigger. 
The present aim is to use the mixed-manned force to further 
German military integration with the Atlantic alliance. 

Mr Gordon Walker will be told next week that a German 
criticism of what has leaked out so far of the BriBsh government’s 
new ideas is that they envisage ** national ” manned contributions 
to a Nato force in addition to a mixed-manned element. Full inte¬ 
gration is the German ideal. AU of which bodes ill for Franco- 
German colkboradon so long as General de Gaulle is in command 
in Paris. But the German calculatioa is that he has no workable 
alternative to French membership both of the common market 
and of Nata 
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WHO PUISTHE ‘hOSt^KDOWN’ IN FLY KILLERS? 



Stafford Allan S. Sons Limited, the latest 
member of the Albright a Wilson Group, 
produces extracts of pyrethrum to put 
the ‘knockdown* into fly klllere that are 
sprayed the world over-wherevor fUas flyi 

THE ALBRIGHT a WILSON GROUP 

whenever the world needs chemicals 
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steam power 



Monotube Steam 
Generators — last word in 
a long story of achievement 


Sulzer Steam Power Plants with 
high-pressure Monotube Steam 
Generators for industrial and 
public utility power stations 
and for subcriticai or super¬ 
critical pressures. Single units 
up to 375,OCX) kW, pressures 


up to 5,300 p.s.l., temperatures 
up to 1.200^F 


Sulzer Brothers Limited 
Winterthur, Switzerland 
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Sulzer-SLM Central Office tor S.E. Asia. Newton P.O. Box 8. Mllson’t Point N.S.W. 
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SUDAN 

How the Civilians 
Did It 

BY A CORRFSPONDENT JIJST RliTURNED 
FROM KHARTOUM 

C IVILIAN solidarity can sometimesj it 
seems, win out against the men with 
the guns. Your correspondent was in 
Khartoum during that surprising week at 
the end of October when civilians, without 
i^rms but with determination, forced 
Sudan's military rulers—except for the 
president, General Abboud—to step down. 
It also says much for the good sense of the 
president, and the restraint of the 
Sudanese, that this was accomplished 
quickly and with relatively little loss of life 
or destruction of property. 

In the middle of the disturbances, a 
packed train arrived in Khartoum from 
Kassala, a town about 300 miles to the cast. 
The people of Kassala had come, they said, 
to liberate the people of Khartoum. This 
small incident gives some idea of the mood 
running through the country. Perhaps the 
explanation of the easiness of the change¬ 
over was that General Abboud and his 


the crowds. The civilian response wa> to 
call a general strike. Given the lead by 
the judiciary and the civil service, the entire 
pcpulaupn of. Khattoum appeared to go'on 
strike, and their action was imitated in 
other parts of Sudan. The administration 
of the country stopped dead. 

By Monday, October 26th, the civilians 
thought that tliey had won. General 
Abboud broadcast to the nation that he 
was dissolving his supreme council, and the 
next day he announced that he was con¬ 
sulting with various groups to form a 
transitional government. This was thought 
to mean that he was talking to the pro^- 
sional and political groups that had hastily 
formed themselves into a National Front 
when the disturbances started. But by this 
time something had clearly gone wrong. 

Isolated groups of demonstrators were 
calling for the heads of ministers. Accusa¬ 
tions of immorality and corruption were 
being flung around. The attitude of the 
army leaders hardened and it began to be 
doubted whether they would help the presi¬ 
dent carry out his public pronouncements. 
Rumours of an attempted or possible coup 
within the army began to circulate. The 
strikers continued to parade the city, and 
the soldiers watching them seemed to grow 
more and more edgy as they fingered their 


army commanders recognised this mood weapons. 

and the danger of opposing it by force. October 28th something—nobody 

The change was set in motion on October seemed to be quite clear what it was— 

21 St when students staged a demonstration started the shooting. Perhaps a soldier lost 

at Khartoum university (£^nd one student nerve. According to observers about 

was shot dead. According to the govern- 3® people were killed, and maybe 300 in- 

menr, the students were objecting to its jured. The crowds, who until then had 

policies in southern Sudan ; it seems more good-natured enough, responded by 

likely that their objection was basically fire to shops and a bar and damag- 

against the military regime that had run ^ny car or other target in the vicinity, 

the country since 1958. Certainly it was The soldiers themselves, judging from their 

this larger act of defiance that led other expressions, seemed to be aghast at what 

groups of demonstrators to move steadily started. 

towards the centre of the city on the follow- Within a few hours President Abboud 
ing day. By evening, the crowds were had settled his points of diflerence with the 

controlling the heart of Khartoum, round National Front. The biggest stumbling 

the market place. block had been the president’s insistence 

A curfew^ was imposed, and police riot that a new Supreme Council for the Armed 

squads, lorries packed with heavily armed Forces should be set up. The National 

troops, and finally tanks moved in to dispel Front said no, and General Abboud capitu¬ 

lated. By Friday morn¬ 
ing, October 30th, it 
was all over. The 
names of the new 
civilian cabinet, cover¬ 
ing most shades of 


were announced and 
the strike was called 
off. People were told 
to return to work 
at six in the even¬ 
ing, and precisely at 
that hour life in 
Khartoum began to 
function again. By the 
next day, all seemed 
back to normal. But, 
at least for the time 
being, the civilians 
were in control. 


political opinfon and 
including a southerner, 



SAUDI ARABIA 
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How the kings Do It 

/ ' 



A rabs they may all be, but that about 
ends the similarities between the 
Sudanese and the Saudi Arabians. Middle 
class voices, let alone working class ones, are 
not yet heard out loud in Riyadh ; it was the 
traditional support of the religious leaders 
and of his own family that led King Faisal 
on November 2nd to take the crown as well 
as the power from his brother King Saud. 
The two brothers have been quietly jostling 
each other for power for most of t^ time 
since their father, King Abdul Aziz Ibn 
Saud, died eleven years ago. At times 
Faisal, as crown prince^ was in control; at 
others King Saud decided to reassert his 
own authority. In March this year. Prince 
Faisal was made regent and prime minister, 
and King Saud was allowed only the symbol 
of majesty. Now he has lost this too. 

If Saudi Arabia is to have the chance to 
evolve politically and socially under its 
monarchy, this confirmation of the transfer 
of authority is all to the good. King Saud 
was in the old, bad tradition of absolute 
sovereigns, spending the country’s revenues 
lavishly on himself and his retinue. King 
Faisal, austere himself, speaks, at least in the 
Saudi context, a language that is in touch 
with modern times. He has given Saudi 
Arabia some of the institutions of a twentieth 
century state, and he has laid foundations 
for economic and social improvement. 

In Arab affairs, one of his first jobs is to 
complete the process of disentangling Saudi 
Arabia from its half-commitment to the 
Imam of Yemen. So shrewd a man must 
be well aware that whatever government 
eventually takes over in Yemen, a return to 
the Imamate is surely unthinkable. 

For Britain, the evolution of Saudi Arabia 
is immensely important as it affects British 
responsibility for the states on the fringe of 
the Arabian jpeninsular. Thctc has been a 
general feelmg that any movement for 
federation or change of authority in these 
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sheikhdoms is held back by the looming 
backwardness of their great neighbour. If 
Saudi Arabia began to look like a country 
from which other Arab nationals w(^d not 
automatically shudder away, all kinds of 
permutations present themselves, at least for 
consideration. 

Egyptians and Iraqis^ gpt rid of 
their own U^gs, are natuctdly sceptical of 
any majpjr changes being allowed, let alone 
encouragit^ by the Saudi monarchy. Cer¬ 
tainly there is a mighty long way for Saudi 
Arabia to travel: all that can be said is that 
imder King l^tid the )outney would not 
have been beg]|ai; under King Faisal it has. 

BOLIVIA ' 

How the Doctor 
Failed 

Y et another president who tried to cling 
too long to power has been sacked and 
the military men have taken over. At first 
sight this week's upheaval in Bolivia looks 
drearily loyal to the Latin American pattern. 
In fact, it is worth greater concern than a 
yawn. President Paz Estenssoro, who fled 
to exile in Peru on Wednesday, has been 

S to show that it is possible to turn the 
framework of a Latin American 
republic upside down and still make good 
economic sense. His task is sadly unfinished. 

Dr Paz's final wave of troubles started 
early this year when he altered the constitu¬ 
tion to allow himself to serve a second con¬ 
secutive term (his third in all). Many of 
his closest supporters,deserted him. But 
Dr Paz was fired with determination to push 
forward economic development and end 
Bolivia's huniiliati^ dependence on United 
States subsidies. Tne only way he could do 
this was by trying to bring order to the 
anarchical chaos of the country's nationalised 
tin mines. But the miners and their leaders, 
who had become a law to themselves, 
resisted him every step of the way. 

Without the miners’ support. Dr Paz 
could get nowhere. In August, after having 
reportedly uncovered a pmc to assassinate 
him, the president turned tough; a round¬ 
up was made of the left-wing opposition and 
as many of the leaders as could be caught 
were bundled out of the country. But the 
riots, strikes and general lawlessness con¬ 
tinue. Too many people in Bolivia are 
armed: the imners, who held on to the 
weapons they were supplied with at the 
time of the 1952 revolution;, were well able 
to stand up to the police. 

Now the army is going to try to $ee what 
it can do. The miliury commanders do not, 
it seems represent a counter-rev^utionary 
force ; the social chmges that haye already 
cleaved Bolivia so too deep to be reversed. 
But Dr Paz’s mure to unify his country is 
a sad truth for other Latin American leaders 
who look for basic change in their countries' 
social pattern. 


ITALY 

L’AffaIre Ippolito 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

E leven years' imprisonment and a 
Ci^ooo fine was the punishment in¬ 
dicted by the Rome crin^ai court on 
October 29th on Professor Felice Ippolito, 
former secretary general of the national 
nuclear power agency (CNEN). Professor 
Ippolito was convicted on charges of mis¬ 
appropriation of funds and abuse of public 
office for private gain. Among other things, 
be had awarded cx)ntracts to firms in which 
his father had an interest and, against the 
advice of the treasury (but apparently upon 
that of his minister's secretary), he cashed 
himself a fat liquidation bonus when he 
resign^ from the formal office, but not 
from the duties and enaoluments, of secre¬ 
tary of the CNEN in order to become a 
member of the nationalised electricity 
board. Had he been the managing director 
of a private firm, such conduct would have 
been accepted. For the administrative head 
of a govemmenc agency, it was tmwise but 
not out of the ordinary ; the trial revealed 
that liquidation bonuses of this type are the 
normal practice in many public b^es. 

Without doubt Professor Ippdito's ser¬ 
vices to CNEN were extremely valuable. 
His job was to promote and make propa¬ 
ganda for nuclear research in Italy; this he 
did with tireless energy and considerable 
success. A dynamic sdf-confident techno¬ 
crat, he was the main propelling force be¬ 
hind Italy's three nuclear research centres. 
At his trial, a distinguished nuclear physi¬ 
cist, Professor Edoardo Amaldi, bore wit¬ 
ness to the value of his work for CNEN. 
And just before the court passed sentence 
the entire academic corps of Italian physi¬ 
cists signed an appeal to the magistiaies 
asking them to bear in mind that he had 
done valuable service to the cause of Italian 
research. 

The three judges, however, refused to 
take this into accoiuit. From the beginning 
of the trial last Jiuie, observers have noted 
an emotional clement in the hostility of the 
judges towards the defendant. Some have 
analysed it as a sectional conflict between 
the judges, once the highest professional 
social v^ite but now underpaid and rated as 
provincials, aud the new class of world- 
travelling technocrats with habits more akin 
to those of businessmen than to those of 
academics. The court dwelt long on 
trifling details, such as the fact that Pro¬ 
fessor Ippolito had sent his chauffeur to 
Venice by sleeping car, or had tiaed the 
CNEN station-wagon whi^c oil'hpUday,^ In 
iheir aentcdcc, which many Indifiia cOnskler 
10 be harsh, the magistracy 
sor Ippolito striedy accordh^^ ktter 
of the law and the most t^k{ enjUria of 
bureaucratic probity. 

But there is a deeper probley here that 
the judges did not cofM:ero them^ves with. 
The ItaliaQ state has .set up a nuiqber of 
research insiiiurcs and similar agencies 
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Professor Ippolito defends himself 
without providing the machinery to make 
tiiem work. All these organisations arc in 
trouble because the operations of the civil 
service in Italy arc so niggling, old fashioned 
and complicated that the heads of institutes 
must either ignore them in the hope of 
obtaining post facto sanction or play it very 
safe. A parallel case has arisen at the 
national health institute. Its head, 78-year- 
pld Professor Domenico Marotta, h^ been 
arrested—he was carried off in handcuffs— 
on u charge of misappropriation. For him, 
too, fellow scientists have lodged a protest. 

During the Ippolito trial, the former 
minister of industry, Signor Colombo (now 
minister of the treasury), confirmed that he 
had signed various orders for which Profes¬ 
sor Ippolito has been blamed ; he explained 
that the secretary general of CNEN had 
always acted within the discretionary powers 
given lum by the government. Against this 
deposition and similar ones from high 
government officials, the court maintained 
that Professor Ippolito had substituted bus 
personal authority for that of the control¬ 
ling organs of the agency, thus implying 
that he had bamboozled the minister and 
all the other political personalities who share 
the responsibility for the agency's policies. 

One of these was Signor La Malfa, the 
former minister of the budget, whom the 
Court refused to hear as a witness for the 
defence. Signor La Malfa 1$ now raising 
the question in pftrliament and in his elec¬ 
tion speeches (tn|e munic^ ekctiQns are 
dtk on Kovetnbec izncD. Ht is by 

theyinsof There 

is Van pqcoy a^Smst the jwdaiy; die 
Ippolito ca^ orimated in the reforming 
zeal of a celebrated public prosecutor, Judge 
GianOantOfinL Si^r La Malfa and lus 
frumdi coQif^n that the judges have dis- 
re^^ded le^lative authority m their ^al 
to ptfym public morals. Tins side of the 
argument will certainly be devdoped when 
tht case comes before the appeal court. 
Professor Ippolito’s defence counsel claims 
that the sentence is not the end but the 
beginning of the Ippolito case. 
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COMMUNIST WORLD 

No Speeches, by 
Request 

M OSCOW will have its conference of communist parties after 
all, though not the one Mr Khrushchev had in mind before 
he was dismissed. The preparatory meeting that Mr Khrushchev 
had called for mid-December would have marked the breaking m 
two of the communist movement. The meeting that opens this 
weekend, for which the anniversary of the 1917 revolution pro¬ 
vides the occasion, has the opposite objective: its purpose is to 
prepare the ground for a reconciliation between Russia and China. 
Mr Chou En-lai has come to Moscow at the head of a Chinese 
delegation, and meets there the leaders of Poland and Hungary 
and east Germany as well as the new rulers of Russia. The 
assembled great men arc bound to seize this opportunity to disc*uss 
ways and means of burying the hatchet. 

How they will bury it is less certain. The barrage of criticism 
between Moscow and Peking has ceased, but Mr Khrushchev’s 
successors have not made it clear how far they arc willing to alter 
his policies as distinct from his way of carrying them out. 

Assassination, Shaw pointed out, is the extreme form of censor¬ 
ship. Stalin followed this maxim to its logical conclusion; his 
heirs have not. Except for Beria> none of Mr Khrushchev’s main 
rivals for power paid with his head for defeat. On the other hand, 
none of the defeated men has so far been allowed to state his case. 
Mr Khrushchev cannot claim on the basis of precedent the right 
to reply to the accusations now being made against him. When he 
defeated the anti-party group in 1957, the views of Mr Molotov 
and Mr Kaganovich, Mr Malenkov and Mr Shepilov had to be 
guessed from the charges contained in the indictment against them. 
This time, the indictment itself is not yet available. 

For the time being, the charges against Mr Khrushchev must 
be deciphered from the allusions to personality cult and irresponsi¬ 
bility contained in lengthy editorials in the Russian press, the main 
theme of which is the continuity of Soviet policy. The lengthier 
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versions of the indictment that have been published in the West 
may or may not be wholly authentic. But since most of the charges 
they mention—ranging from nepotism to Mr Khrushchev’s conduct 
of the Chinese controversy—had been suggested in many places as 
likely accusations, one is tempted to comment si non e veroj e ben 
trovato. 

And yet this is not the heart of the matter. Even when the 
indictment is finally made public, it will present only half of the 
cavse. Pravda, in its leader of November 1st, insisted on the need 
for collective leadership and inner party ” democracy in Russia. 
How can the party members take an interest in the debate when 
they hear only the case for the prosecution, and not Mr 
Khrushchev’s reply ? 

In this respect, a reconciliation between Moscow and Peking 
could make matters worse. The controversy between the two 
capitals was based on the absurd assumption that all Russia 
communists agreed with Mr Khrushchev and all Chinese with Mr 
Mao Tse-tung. It nevertheless contained the seeds of a genuine 
dialogue. Now, the new Russian leaders and the Chinese may be 
tempted to keep their discussions secret in order to present a 
facade of unity. It is true that other communist leaders are no 
longer passive spectators. After Mr Khrushchev’s fall, a number 
of them dashed to Moscow asking loudly for explanations. Most 
of them, however, returned claiming to be satisfied with the 
answers. 

Most, but not all. The Italian delegation, headed by Signor 
Bcrlingucr, returned to Rome on Tuesday and repeated its 

reservations as to the method followed to inform public opinion.” 
The delegation apparently asked the Russians to previdt! a ^*full 
and public explanation of what had happened.” They were unsuc¬ 
cessful. Faithful in this respect to the late Signor Togliatti’s 
memorandum written just before he died, the Italian communists 
intend to carry on the fight against the veil of secrecy surrounding 
decisions in the communist world. 

Stalin started by silencing his opponents and was driven to 
assassination. His heirs have begtm by letting their fallen rivals 
live and will be driven, one day, to let them have their say. The 
day is apparently not yet. But Russia’s leaders will not be able to 
solve the problems facing them at home and in the international 
communist movement without public participation in the search 
for solutions—and, therefore, open debate. 
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MALAWI 

And When the 
Party’s Over? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

W ITH tumultuous and rhythmic ap¬ 
plause coming from the ranks of his 
well drilled parliamentary henchmen, Dr 
Kamuzu Banda’s preventive detention bill 
was given an unopposed second reading in 
Malawi’s tiny national assembly on October 
30th. A further stage was thus passed in 
what might appear to be a predictable 
African progress towards one-man rule. 

But thu is not the whole story. Watching 
him in action, with his Bailing fly whiw 
and unceasingly twitching mouto^ Dr Banda 
—he is widely known as cither die ** witch 
doctor ” or, in reference to Haiti’s Duvalicfii 
as Papa Doc ”—gives an impression of 
being in a very odd state of amd. With 
most of Kh former cabinet in ode and. whh 


the hustling out of the country during the 
last few days of nearly all the important 
Europeans who supported him and his party 
during the pre-independence struggle, the 
old joke about “ one-man Banda ” is becom¬ 
ing more apt every day. 

Malawi is ruled today by Dr Banda alone 
—and by his loyal toughs in the ” Young 
Pioneers ”—with the police and the army 
standing uneasily on the toughlines. 
Malawians, though still outwardly cheerful, 
will tell you surprisingly often that they are 
deeply ^sturbed by the turn of events. 
Nor would a visit to their parliament re¬ 
assure them. The debate on the preventive 
detention bill opened with a scries of praisc- 
spccches, all of them including a clockwork 
denunciation of the “ rebels and traitors ”— 
the former ministers Chipembere, Chisi^, 
Qiiume, Chirwa—and nearly all including 
the phrase “ Kamuzu knows best.” Refer¬ 
ences to Kamuzu automatically drew from 
the government benches bursts of rhythmic 
chmping. ^ 

But, aside from a back-bench soggestioo 
that the '' rcbdhi^nd crakors,” wheiti caught. 


should be deprived of both drinking and 
washing water, the most unforgettable 
moment in this section of the debate came 
in a speech that touched on the economic 
and social condition of the country. The 
speaker, a minister, was concerned to 
demonstrate that all was normal and that 
foreign investors should not be misled by 
any reports to the contrary. The only 
evidence he cited in support of this conten¬ 
tion was that a party held at Blantyre during 
the previous week had continued until four 
in tl^ morning. For good measure he con¬ 
cluded his speech by inviting all members 
of the house to another party which he was 
planning for November 7th. 

Much of this could perhaps be dismissed 
as comic opera were it not for the creeping 
lawlessness in the country, and the almost 
complete standstill of any economic develop¬ 
ment, It was almost certainly Dr Banda’s 
autocratic methods, his reliance for support 
on the Young Pioneers, and his increasing 
adoption of strong-arm tactics diat were at 
the root of his dispute with his former 
ministers. There is detailed evidence to 
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show that what the former ministers were 
demanding, when they were sacked or re¬ 
signed in September, was not mainly policy 
c£»nges but a reform in Dr Banda's methods 
of government, and some systematic attempt 
to get down to economic development. 

Dr Banda now finds himself without the 
support of any major Malawi {^itician. It 
is an incidental irony that citizenship will 
almost certainly be presented to those mrmer 
pro-Welcnsky polidcians who opposed him 
so bitterly during the anti-federation 
struggle, while the most prominent of the 
Europeans who then supported him have 
now been forced our of the country. It 
must be doubtful whether, in all the circum¬ 
stances, the European officers in the police 
and the army can be counted upon to serve 
much longer. It must be equally doubtful 
whether ffie former ministers are goin^ to 
sit idly by outside the country's frontiers. 


UGANDA 

Milton’s Paradise 
Regained 



FROM OUR EAST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

I N this republican age onlv Uganda could 
have suged—as k did thu week—a 
confrontadon of kings. This most unusual 
and choice African state boasts four kings 
(not to mention a kingoo with 40,000 sub¬ 
jects sitfead around Mount Elgon). Two of 
these rags, the Omukama of Bunyoro and 
the Kabau of Buganda, faced each other on 
Wednesday for a final setdement by 
referendum of the 70-ycar-old quarrel over 
“ the lost coundcs of Bunyoro.'’ It has been 
accepted hf all except those Baganda who 
are b^dea by trk)al loyahy that the result 
will g; return of the counties to Bunyoro. 
For years the dispoted ownership of the 
Bi^aga and Bugangazzi coundes 
been seen as the main stumbling block 
to Ugandan unity. The prime minister, Mr 
Milto^Obote, to now adroiUy demolished 
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this obstacle. Before independence he 
rejected the consciendous British offer to 
try to settle it; after uhuru, he gave the 
area a cooling-off period with a two-year 
moratorium written into the constitudon. < 
He seems to have enjoyed watching the 
Kabaka make himself uncomfortable by 
setting up an encampment of ex-servicemcn 
on the Bunyoro border. Mr Obote was able 
to dictate the voting qualifications in the 
referendum, and he h^ little doubt that 
Uganda’s judges would rule (as they did) 
that the Katoa's 9,000 ex-service new¬ 
comers were not qualified to vote. 

In the middle of the moratorium period, 
Mr Obote shocked some of his own sup¬ 
porters by making the Kabaka president of 
Uganda. When some northern Ugandans 
accused him of handing over far too much 
power to the Baganda, he replied that there 
would be no unity until the million 
Baganda had been drawn out of their 
separatist shell. An early stage in this pro¬ 
cess had to be the transmutation of the 
Kabaka, the prime symbol of separatism, 
into Sir Edward Mutesa, the first national 
president. A year’s experience has proved 
him right. 

In the last three months, however, the 
Baganda have retreated some way back into 
their shell. The Kabaka Yekka section of 
Mr Obote’s coalition government moved to 
the opposition benches in August when the 
“ lost counties ” referendum was announced, 
leaving the prime minister just short of a 
two-thirds majority. This shift was prob¬ 
ably inevitable: what is important is the 
number of Baganda leaders who find that 
they can no longer fit into the tribal pattern. 
Nearly half the original Kabaka Yekka mem¬ 
bers of the national assembly have stayed 
with the government, and Buganda is still 
well represented in the cabinet. 

The question now is whether the militant 
northerners in the cabinet will persuade Mr 
Obote to follow up this central government 
victory over Buganda, or whether the prime 
minister will now ^ve the subject a rest. 
The second course is likelier, both because 
it fits Mr Obote’s character, and because it 
is time he concentrated on economics. 

CHINA 

To Plan 

Barbarian Affairs 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

C HINA is showing signs of an increasing 
desire to get on speaking terms with 
the rest of the world. In London the word 
has been put around that English teachers 
are wanted. The response hi» been swift, 
and red-tape has been kept to a mmimum. 
Some En^ish students of Chinese affairs 
who have been trying for years to get visas 
for travel to Oma have, this suinrn^^ 
suddenly ferad themselves boarding the 
trans-Siberiah train. About a dozen of 
them left in August; more will follow. 
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In Holland and in France similar 
approaches have been made. It is known 
that some twenty possible teachers have 
lately been approached in Paris, and the 
Chinese are to send a hundred students to 
tom French at the Sorbonne. Negotia- 
rions arc going on with the Dutch with the 
idea of sending twenty or thirty students to 
Icam French or English in Holland. 

The contracts offered to the British 
participants run for a minimum of two 
years. The teachers, who are being sent 
to the big cities, including Peking and 
Shanghai, will be paid £800 a year. The 
attractions include free passage to and from 
China, free accommodation, free medical 
attention, (theoretically) free movement 
within the country, and permission to send 
money out of China. • 

The last item is a sign that the Chinese 
mean business. The terms are extremely 
generous in view of China’s own urgent need 
of foreign exchange. Moreover, the quali¬ 
fications required for a teacher of English 
in China seem to be minimal: they amount 
to some form of secondary or university 
education and of course the ability to speak 
and write English fluently. No political 
sympathy has been asked for or obtained 
(most of the young recruits the writer 
knows are apolitical, or right-wing 
Labour). 

The importance the Chinese arc in¬ 
creasingly attaching to international re¬ 
lations is something new. In three thousand 
years of Chinese history, China has, with 
r^e exceptions, kept itself to itself. Rela¬ 
tions with the outside world have been 
confined to receiving tributes from “ bar¬ 
barian ” envoys from the wilder parts of 
China’s borders. Even in 1842 the scholar 
Wen-yuan wrote: ‘‘ The British barbarians 
arc the most fierce and arrogant, while the 
French and American are the most amicable 
and obedient.” A foreign office was not 
formally set up in China until 1861, 
although an Ot^e for Barbarian Affairs 
existed before that. 

“ To plan barbarian affairs, it is neces¬ 
sary first to know the barbarian conditions,” 
Wen-yuan also said. The contemporary 
relevance of this can be seen in China’s 
urgent need to acquire machinery, western 
language and technology. But Cffina is not 
looking for comfort from the West simply 
because of its quarrel with Russia. And it 
would be rash to assume that China would 
compromise its ideological stand in 
exchange for western know- 4 iow. There is 
a t9th century saying: ** Western know- 
ledi^e for practical use, Chinese learning for 
spintual sustenance.” 

To guard against the dangers of 
” Khrushchevism,” for example, a new 
national “proletarian Education” pro¬ 
gramme was launched last June. This 
stipulated periods of manual la^ur for all 
students and their teachers while, in 
exchange, workers are to come into the 
cities to study. One reason for this move is 
Peking’s belief that there is urgent need to 
counteract the erosive influence of a higher 
standard of living. 
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TURKEY 

Collapse of a 
Mosque 

FROM OUR ANKARA CX>RRBSPONDENT 

A t about six o’clock in the evening of 
August I, 1^64, the oefaj^brated I3tb 
century Great Mosque of Ei^liirw^ k^^ 
as the Ulu Djami, suddenly fell down. It 
had been under restoration for about ten 
^ears by the Directorate of Pious Founda* 
tiODS, t& Turkish state org^isacion respon¬ 
sible for the upkeep of religious buildmgs. 
The roofs and d<»nes of mosques of ^ 
Seljuk period (roughly 12th and 13th cen¬ 
turies) used to be covered with a layer of 
earth about four feet thkk in order to keep 
out the moisture. Every time it raioetL die 
layer of earth tVas rblM flat again Vneb a 
stone roller and, if necessary, more earth 
was added. 

After some 700 years the we%ht of earth 
on the roof of the Ulu Dfsum amount^ to 
no less than 6,000 tons.' Eowed by this 
burden, and shaky from repeated earth¬ 
quakes, the poor old stmeture gave up. 
This is the explanatioa given by w dire^ 
torate’s engip^rs, but accoiding to some, 
perhaps malicious, accounts of toe disaster 
m Erzurum, one of the restoration officials 
directed that a Supponing column, of the 
mosque should be removed in the mistaken 
belief that it would be safe to do so. 

The Directorate of Pious Foundatioos is 
one of the busiest offices in Turkey; it has 
to look after some 3,500 monuments. These 
include not only mosques, but caravan¬ 
serais, hammams (batl^), bazaars, med- 
resehs (old religious colleges), and even 
bridges. It does not have to deal wkh 
museums, palaces or castles; these are 
secular buildings and therefore the respon¬ 
sibility of the ministry of education. 

The directorate maintains all buildings 
that arc “ religious,” in the wide connota¬ 
tion of traditional Islam. In practice this 
means buildings which someh^ or other 
contribute to human welfare, either physical 
or spiritual. Mosques and medresehs 
obviously come into this category ; but it 
also includes caravanserais, the old wayside 
inns or hotels, with quarters for camels and 
padkhorscs, which were mostly built under 
the Seljuk empire, and which are still to be 
seen in many parts of Anatolia today. 

The distinction between welfare and non¬ 
welfare i$ sometimes a nice one. A bridge 
qualifies because it provides for man’s pro¬ 
gress ; $0 does a bazaar or market because 
despite its association with money and profit 
it supplies goods for man's enjoyment. A 
hammatn contributes to man’s health ; a 
fountain to his refreshment. Hospitals, 
schools and itnarets (places where food used 
to be distributed free to the poor) arc also 
included in the jurisdictioQ of the 
directorate. 

The directorate spends about £1 million 
a year ; its revenue comes today partly from 
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the state, hut partly still from the EvkaU 
or pious foundatioQi,” which m Ottoman 
times a well-to-do Moslem was expected to 
set up, The. in^Ome from nuupiy of these 
old, fbundatioiia StjBI tir, .although it 

is of course duninisheo in value ; the setdiig- 
up of new foundations was stopped 
Remal Ataturic when hr seculanscd 
Turkish state in tb^ 1920s. 

The income fran the Evkaf, and the sute 
money reserved for die upkeep of ‘^igiou^” 
bui^ings, mUy hot be usw fdr die dji# 
Struction of hew mosques, schobh 

and so on. The Bvkaf are said to be now 
worth the equivalent of about ^40 million 
sterling, and the Islamic tradinonatists in 
Turkey, particularly the staff of the 
Directorate of Religious Affairs, would like 
to get their hands on this money, in order 
to b^ld mosques and propagate Islam. So 
far they have not been allowed to do so. 

SPAIN 

Behind the Glow 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

OQNOMic success glows from the bead- 
Imes of die Spanish press. Industrial 
pfoduetko in September was about 7 per 
cent higher than in Septemb^, 1963, and 
p per cent more electndty wi» generated, 
last month General Franco and President 
Tomaz of Portugal officially tnaugurated the 
huge hydroelectric oompln on the Douro, 
of which the Spanish sector is the biggest in 
western Euro^. Standard Et6ctrica has 
opened a big factory near Madrid for the 
production of telcconununkations equip¬ 
ment. Esso is inaitturating diis week a 
chemical works at Muagi and is to build 
a refinery and petfochcmical complex at 
Castelldn. Thanks mainly to tourism, 
Spain’s hard currency reserves increased by 
$70 million in August, bringing the total 
increase for the first ei^t months of the 
year to $205 million. 

Social footnotes to these headlines are 
provided by signs of both rural and urban 
discontent. In the countryside unemploy- 
mcitt is rising—which is what the plaimers 
want. But arrangements to retrain the rural 
unemployed, pay them during training and 
help them find jobs and houses in indus¬ 
trial centres are as yet rudimentary. In some 
towns, uotabljr in the Basque provinew, 
workers have either held or tnreatened brief 
strikes, and have attempted to stage demon¬ 
strations for reasons that are both social 
aod political The Basques, irritated already 
by the dismissal and arrest of a number of 
suspected sympathisers of the underground 
democratic labour alliances, were angered 
by the government’s tactlessness in holding 
a Hispanidad ceremony in Guernica, the 
ancient Basque town that was obliterated by 
German bombers in General Franco’s 8C^ 
vice in 1937. In Madrid kafiets have 
appeared advocating free trade unionism 
and a minimum wage of 150 pe^s (fust 
under £1) a day: the present minimuii} is 
60 pesetas. 
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A fundamental cause of complaint k 
rising Ibices. In some towns the aotfaorides 
are seeking to canalise dissacisfactimi by 
associatiiig themselves wiffi it. The civU 
goveVnor of Tarragona has sent a tdegram 
to General Muitoz Grandes, the vice- 
president, ** respectfully urgh^” the 
government to regulate commercttl profits 
sons to avoid abusive price increases caused 
by ** the absence of commercial ethics and 
morals.” Leaders of the oflkial sindicatos 
. denouncing middlemen ” with some 
vigbm'; Sr Romeo Gorria, the minister of 
labour, and Sr Alberto UUastres, imnister 
for Commerce, have assured the Workers 
that the govemoaent will do its best to 
stabilise tht cost of living and wBl not take 
the easy way out by decreeing a wa^e-freete. 
Even so, pay increases must lemam within 
the 6 per cent ^ual limit imposed 1^ the 
development plan; more spktacular in¬ 
creases can be aHowed only k producdvtty. 
rises correspondiiigly. 

In a kmg televis^ interview, Sr Ullas- 
tres attributed recent price increases to 
three major foctors: die government’s own 
action m raising agricultural support prices 
C* the farmers have been passing throu^ a 
bad period and it was the aatikm^ <tey to 
help them ”); sligte of hlvesti^t 

in the development p«iand the pressure 
on demand of *^theift n^ons of foreign 
tourists.” ISs appearance on television 
made a good impression, but this will be 
lost if prices now start going up again. 


ElU Quarterly Economic Review 


COLOMBIA 


Short term business prospects are excel¬ 
lent despite a weakening political situation 
that highlights the increasing ineptitude 
of the National Fiont system as a long term 
solution to Colombia's political problems. 
Our latest Review analyses and discusses 
this situation and suggests that business 
prosperity may be increasingly troubled by 
a return of monetary instability. 

Further details from; 

TNi ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House St. James's Placo London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
GO East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 
Dr. J. Garcia Parra Asociados 
Apartado Aereo 11939 Bogota 
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Today's competitive business conditions demand the most modern saies techniques and better 
customer service. Personal contact is all-important—and the company that can achieve it 
fastest can win orders time after time from the competition. 

Progressive companies have found a new tool to speed personal contact—the executive jet 
aircraft. Compared with other executive jets, the Hawker SIddeley 125 has low initial cost and 
early delivery. 

Why you can't afford not to have one 

The 125 makes sales and service teams independent of road, rail and airlines schedules. They 
can be on their way to a customer a thousand miles away at a few moments' notice—and 
reach him in less than 2^ hours. Their travelling time can be spent profitably in conference or 
attending to paperwork. 

Powered by two Bristol Siddeley Viper jets and cruising high above the weather at around 
500 m.p.h., the 125 takes six passengers direct from company to customer without delays. With 
reduced speed and one fuel stop it will travel well over 3,000 mites, still getting you there 
faster than scheduled services. « 

For successful selling, the prestige and speed of the 125 could be one of your Company's 
most valuable assets. 


How you can afford to buy one 

The 125 costs less than any other comparable executive jet—and 'buy-as-you-f1y' schemes are 
available if you wish to avoid laying out the full price irnmediateiy. 

Can your company afford not to have this powerful new business tool? Ask your secretary 
to write for details now.. 
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HAWKER 




Hawkor SIddeley Aviation, 32 Duke Street St James's, 
London S.W.t. The largest aerospace group m Europe 
manufacturing civil airliners, civil and military trans- 
^ ports, military strike aircraft, milita*’y trainers, business 

aircraft, missiles, rockets and a wide range of com¬ 
ponents and aerospace equipment. Hawker Siddeley, 
with worfd-wide sales and service facilities, also supplies transformers, 
switchgear, allernafors and other heavy electrical plant, locomotives, 
marine and Industrial diesel engines from 1-5 to 7.500 6HP, transport 
refrigeration units, land, sen and air navigation syslems. light alloy 
products, sewage treatment plant, agricultural equipment and light and 
heavy general engineering products. 



Thi& map demonstrates the 125’s ability to cover targe areds in a 
single day. As part of an actual flying operation,, involving landing 
and taking off at sixteen cities, the 125 travelled 4,646 nautical 
miles in a total elapsed time of nineteen hours twenty-eight rnin- 
utes. The total time spent in the air was just over fourteen hours. 
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BRITAIN 


Down with Whitehall road to rogioniU developmant 


T he Labour^ Gavermnent, belying its 
amnectioii m popular mythology with 
the gentfemtn from \^*tchall (who always 
knows best), has declared its intention of 
removiu ftim Whitehall to the provinces 
some of the nation’s machinery for de¬ 
ciding what the future of those fvovinces 
shall^ Thif machinery, where it exists, 
is at present crossly over-centraHsed; its 
over-oentndisackn in London has tended 
to reinforce Aat predominance of London 
in the aatko^ fife wiiidi everyb^y wooldl 
like to teifoct, Labour’s intention^ 
sketdied out by Mr George Brown in his 
masnve pofigr-malhig speedi in die 
Commons oo wednesdayi will certainly not 
be enough to bieak the overwhelming lead 
that Lottta ondoubtodly has over the rest 
of the acdoii both in wealth and k the 
variety of life dutt k offers, fiot the first 
steps ire betng taken to redress the balance. 

Mr Blown’s attack on the problem of the 
provinces is moottfed on two wings. The 
first implies a check to the fimber growth 
of London itself* at die point where growth 
is most dynamip^-m office devefepment. 
The measures taken to do dns art dneussed 
more fully on page 6i6: the simple modve 
may be restated here. It is duk the un¬ 
bridled expanskm of. office employment in 
London has been sum that the tnvestmefit 
in bousing and in transport fadlitiet that k 
renders necessary has come to put an in¬ 
tolerable burden on capital resources. 

The positive side of Mr Brown’s regicmal 
schemes may work out like thk. The 
Ministry of Economic Affairs will appmnt 
for each region a ** board ” of civil imants 
and others whose functions will correspc^ 
with those of the central government min¬ 
istries concerned with social and economk 
planning (trade, housing, transport and so 
on). The planning boards will work closely 
with local authorities: among their skilled 
staff should certainly be some dE those highly 
competent men whose talents often seem 
half-wasted in local government. Their 
policies wSl presumably be guided by the 
regional **councils” that Mr Brown also 
intends to appoint, composed of worthy and 
to some extent representative figures from 
the local authorities, universities, industry 
and comnvrce. 

Rival claims on t eso nr eex for public in¬ 
vestment will naturally continue to be allo¬ 
cated from Vl^tcholl: the important change 
will be if the regional bodied l^epare for the 
central powers projects dearly seen from on 
the spot, and dearly presented for choice. 
The impression at present is that the 
regional carve-up of investment resources 


sknply emerges foom a ruck of disparate 
information : the last government’s pro¬ 
posals for ploughing a smnewhat greater 
share of public inmtmenc into central 
Scotland and north-eastern England were 
certainly made without ratkmal comparison 
of the needs of those regions with the needs 
of others—because information on the 
others simply did not emt. 

For the long term it is hard to^ see bow 
the process of rcgioiudisatkm can stop here. 
These new appointed regional epundb 
cannot be more than stop-gaps, poised un¬ 
easily between the elected lo^ authorities 
and the elected oentnd government. If 
ffiey do their jobs properly they will mike 
themselves unpopular with both—with the 
centn^ gov ernm ent for asking too much, 
and with the local authorities for dismissing 
nibbklw pet schemes, such as some of the 
present^ pnffiferadng ideas about town 
centre re^velopment 

Bot k would be sBfy to suggest that the 


Up with Neddy 

L ess novel chan Air Brown’s proposals 
for regiona] planm'ng, but perhaps 
equally important, were Ins ideas for the 
future of the Natkxial Economic Develop¬ 
ment Coundl. Much of the council’s long¬ 
term economic planning staff has already 
moved over en bhe mto Mr Brown’s 
ministry. But the need is still felt for a 
forum in which the Government’s ideas 
for the future of the economy can be passed 
down to indostry, and industry’s ideas can 
be’ passed up to the Government. 

So Mr Brown is next week, after separate 
discussions with industrialists and with 
trade unionists, to reconstitute the Neddy 
council: its membership will be about 20, 
including management, trade unionists, 
Government people and a few independents 
(which generally means dons). At the same 
time the little Neddies ” for each industry, 
of which nine now exist, will continue to 
work in close association with the Mioistry 
of Economic Affairs, and more of them wifl 
be set up. 

What with big Ned, the little Neddies and 
the regional ctnindls it is going to be a 
tovdy era for those who like sitting on 
committees. The danger that the nmnbet 
of worthwhile committee men will soon run 
otrt looks worse m fkde of the prospe^ that 
all industrialists and employers will be 


regional councils can simply be turned into 
elected authorities and left at that. For 
one thing, nobody has seriously worked out 
what the boundaries of the regions should 
be, and the present Board of Trade regions 
are in some cases obviously unworkable. 
Furthermore, the councils should repbee 
and not matiy dupficate the fuactious of 
the coumiei and county boroui^ on top of 
which they will for the time bong sit. But 
they are, at last, a start in the right direc¬ 
tion. Tlie future of local government, in¬ 
cluding the question of lo^ government 
finance which the new Government is 
alreac^ committed to examining, seems ripe 
for a Royal Commission. Who remembers 
that our hallowed counties were only 
established in xggg-^and that they have 
been snipped and ffiuSkd ever since ? Mr 
Brown may hsve started something even 
more radical than the radical plan thtt he 
outlined on Wednesday. 


getting together to form a “ bosses’ TUC ” 
that put up representative spokesmen 
for memb^ship of the various committees, 
instead of the co-q|ned industrialists who 
at present speak for the management side. 
Th^ rqvesenlatives may turn out to be 
as mediocTe as (be it candidly said) some 
of the men whexn the TUC feels itself 
obliged to name as its spokesmen. Against 
this, it may be said that the employers’ 
organisation will be obliged to create a 
secretariat whose members will be as bright 
as some of the TUCs pexmanent staff. 

It seems dear from what Mir Brown said 
this w<^ that the irst siibjeA.tlttt he will 
tackley both fo hk private talka week 
with both sides of industry and in his new 
Neddy council, is that or incomes policy. 
Mr Brqwii’a jji^eech on Wednesday sug* 
gestedf fm ^uo for die unions’ 

parnripatioatk^h hig.mifiisixy likes is the 
seaajbk one pf promoting pAm stability, 
rather fto6a4 this argohr 

ment pfiTvans, both sideij couKf start their 
meetings in a spirit of some goodwill. But 
good will gets you nowhere in securing 
^ective industrial cooperation—as many 
Conservative Ministers of Labouir dk- 
coveied. The new Ned ooimdl wiil 
have to do some nasty argumg. And its 
arguments will not do much g^ either if 
their condustons disapMr into the silent 
maw of the Ministiy of Economic Affairs, 
or if they are nmmed up uito formless 
agreed statements before publication. 
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Foyle’s Dark Waters 



Londonderry, the United 
Kingdom's most desperate 
economic problem-town, has 
other probiems, too 

O N the uttermost edge of the United 
Kingdom, its only non-aquatic link 
with the mainland of Northern Ireland 
by a single road-bridge, lies a community 
of 55,000 souls. Seventy miles from the 
nearest sizeable city, atJ^fast, London¬ 
derry is the poorest as well as the most 
isolated of British settlements. Ten per 
cent, or 2,879, of its employable ciiizens arc 
out of work. Of these, 2,216 are un¬ 
employed men. 

The city of Derry is a dignified place, 
its walled fortress on the west bank of the 
river Foyle carrying still the great guns 
that defended its Protestant virtues in the 
seventeenth century. Once the ships from 
north America, or from the west coast 
British ports, would sail in up the thirty 
miles of sheltered lough from the open 
Atlantic, to refit and refurbish and to load 
and unload cargo at the railhead serving the 
wild and mountainous terrain of Donegal. 
The people were by custom dour, hard- 
headed and hard-working, the rightful 
descendants of their Scottish settler fore¬ 
bears. Their ethos was the religion of 
commerce and progress. The wives of the 
dock-side workers stitched and saved in the 
shirt-factories, making up into gentlemen’s 
finery the fine linen ot the province of 
Ulster. Into the river came coal. From it 
sailed warships. 

The shirts and warships are still in 
Londonderry. But the warships are in 
mothballs, awaiting another war or the 
breaker’s torch—or else they arc American, 
or Portuguese, or otherwise allied, and with 
only sporadically free-spending crews. Pub¬ 
lic administration and defence is the second 
biggest employer of men, steady at i,8oo 
workers since industry-by-industry figures 
were for the first time conmiled in 1^1— 
astonistdngly late in the aay. Many of 


these peopk are connected with the radio 
station maintained by the United States 
navy, and have not too much confidence in 
their future. 

No industry can compare in size with the 
shirt-making factories. In them work almost 
5,000 women, and a mere 500 men. The 
shirt industry—gradually being diversified 
into other garments, but still basically mak¬ 
ing shirts—^iiow works on incredibly narrow 
profit margins, from imported materials. 
The women arc used to being hired and 
fired at the hazard of the firms’ order- 
books : their wages are at the best of times 
low. The makers’ new and temporary 15 
per cent price advantage will doubtless 
cause a tiny boom in Londonderry: but it 
will do nothing to change the familiar pat¬ 
tern of life for the men who draw the dole 
and sit at home to mind the children while 
the wife stitches away at los. a week 
if she is very lucky. 

But there is growth in Derry. Six miles 
off across the river, on the disused May- 
down airfield by a fresh river and a salt 
lough, with a jetty for ships to the outside 
world, stands one of those astounding and 
remote new complexes that are Ulster’s 
unique contribuuon to the science of 
regional development. A great power 
station, fed by oil from the jetty, feeds elec¬ 
tricity to the national system: 180 mega¬ 
watts now, 360 megawatts by 1967. TTic 
power station also feeds steam to the twin 
plants that lie alongside. The British 
Oxygen Company makes acetylene, which 
is sent straight over into the plant in which 
Du Pont make neoprene—which in turn is 
shipped out from a jelly. The complex 
employs over 1,200 people, almost all men: 
since i960 the three giant buildings have 
transformed the prospects of the districL 
Jobs in construction have gone since 1961 
bom 2,000 to 2,700; in chemicals from 
610 to lyiyo ; in engineering ajid electrical 
employment from 650 to 1,280. This 
growth has l^cn supplemented bv a factory 
in the city itself, making sound recorders 
and cmplc^g over 1,000 people. 
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But still the unemployment stands, and 
nol^y can see how to make it falL Net 
emigration from Derry in the tdi years 
1951 to 1961 was a mere 6,500 people: on 
the dole, at British rates of imempu^ent 
or national assistance, a man can survive in 
Ulster, and many have forgotten the feel 
of work. And ^ birthrate stands at 30 per 

I, 000 population a year, almost twice 
that of England and Wales. There 
are jobs for the young people coming out 
of school-^ho are chen^ by some em- 
plbyers, laid off w^ as soon as they qualify 
for adult rates. And still the young people 
keep on coming up. And their arri>^l 
reinforces, every year, the pressure against 
doing the sort of drastic remodelliog that 
Derry needs. 

For the rising population ta largely a 
Roman Catholic population. Such is the 
sophistication of local goverment electoral 
arrangements in Ulster that a Unionist 
council keeps power in the city hy dividing 
its population—36,049 Catholics, 17,69s 
ot^rs—in this way. The Nor^ wara, 
with 12,486 inhabitants, returns 8 Unionist 
councillor.s. The Waterside ward^ with 

II, 696 inhabitants, elects 4 Unionists. And 
the South ward, with 29,562 inhabitants, 
elects 8 Roman Catholic Nationalists. This 
curious result is helped by a system of 
property votes in local government elections 
that allows respectable citizens up to six 
votes, and denies any at all to other adults. 

The balancing act has become a habit. 
There are two Catholics per Protestant: 
two houses arc built for Catholics against 
one for Protestants. But the Catholic houses 
must not be built where they might upset 
the nice balance of the council. Nothing at 
all in the way of planning, or amenities, or 
convenience, or economic efficiency, can 
disturb this. The city is running out of 
land, between the river one side and the 
Republican border the other. There is no 
way out. 

One must add to this crushing disability 
the geography of the city. Its fine quays, 
recently refurbished in style, handled over 
a million tons of goods last year. But the 
coal trade is diminished and diminishing. 
No ship of over 7,000 tons can enter the 
city docks—while the Maydown industrial 
site can take ships of 18,000 tons. Yet the 
people are where the city is: they are deeply 
loyal to it—although some are loyal to the 
Union Jack, and some to the green-whitc- 
ami-yellow. Np amount of container ship¬ 
ping to Britain, or subsidismg of wages, or 
new devdopm^, can bring this old port 
to life. If it is not a port, Derry has no 
reason to exist save that it is there. 

Of course, there could be one future for 
the city. It could be—^as once it was—the 
entrepot and service centre for the marvel¬ 
lous landscapes of Donegal. Once impover¬ 
ished, this region is starting a pew life as 
a tourist area. But Derry is cut off from 
it by the border with the Republic—which 
is not a barrier to personal traffic, but js a 
nuisance, and totally prevents co-operation 
on devel^ng the tourist industry. (TTie 
southern Irish authorities naturally want to 
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develop their own towns to house their 
own tourists.) So even the city’s beauty 
decays, without the tourists it deserves, and 
thus without the shops and hotels and 
moderate gaieties that tourists ask for. The 
pubs, one English arrival with the new in¬ 
dustry groaned, are shut on Sundays. So 
he goes to drink across the border. 


BRITAIN 

If the British government is going—as 
Mr George Brown hinted this week— 
help the Northern Irish government with 
their regional development, their eyes will 
turn at once to the distressed 55,000 of 
Londonderry. But they could in conscience 
do nothing for the Dcrrymcn unless they put 
their house in order —which means having a 
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Catholic city government, which to imter- 
mcn would be the desecration pf tbe holy of 
holies. Some time, somebody will have to 
.unravel this knot, three hundred years tied 
and stiffer every day. The booming May- 
down estate, of course, is on the safe 
eastern bank. Foyle’s waters look brighter 
there. 


The Shadow of Strontium 


T he Russians held their vast and terrify¬ 
ing nuclear tests of 30 and 60 
megaton weapons in the winter of 1961 ; 
there were some more tests in autumn 1962. 
But since the partial test ban treaty took 
effect, the world has largely forgotten how 
preoccupied we were at the time with the 
problem of stremtium fall-out. Those tests 
doubled, and in some cases more than 
doubled, the amount of strontium in 
children’s bones. The only way of assess¬ 
ing this is to measure the strontium levels 
in children who die young; the Medical 
Research Council announced this week that, 
in the minute units in which it measures 
strontium, the concentration in the bones 
of newborn babies had doubled in a year 
from 1.4 to 3 units; in babies who ^ed 
before they were a year old, it had gone up 
from 2.4 to 6.3 units ; in children under 
five, the jump was only slightly less 
spectacular. 

The units of measurement are tiny, they 


represent micro-microcuries in a gram of 
bone calcium. They are, the Medical 
Research Council stresses, well below safe 
levels which arc calculated as an average of 
67 micro-microcurics per gram. They have 
probably fallen off since the end of 1963, 
when these measurements were taken, 
because of the virtual moratorium on above¬ 
ground nuclear tests. The analysis was 
deliberately concentrated in high rain-fall 
areas where the strontium comes down 
fastest. But the fact that a handful of tests 
can, within a year, more than double the 
amount of strontium absorbed by babies 
and built into their bones for life is a sober¬ 
ing thought. Not many countries are cap¬ 
able of exploding weapons of close on 100 
megatons, even if they are nuclear and 
aspirant nuclear powers. But it is surpris¬ 
ing that the MRC’s findings have not 
attracted more attention, since they are more 
or less precisely what people expected at 
the time. 


Babies Booming Again? 

On both sides of the Atlantic it looks as if 
births may be rising again or at least not 
getting any fewer. In the United States 
the decline which started in 1958 came to a 
halt twelve months ago : in England last 
year's check seems to have been only 
temporary. 


Birth rate per ’000 population 



Sensonaliy adjusted: Annual rates 



L eicester boasts a forbidding national 
average ; there will by is^5 be roughly 
one car for every two people in the city 
and its surrounding area ccunpared with 
one to eight now. The welcome non-aver¬ 
age thing about this is the energy with 
which the city has laid its plans to meet 
the facts. Soon, one hopes, this approach 
will be a routine exercise for all cities ; then 
it should be unnecessary to dress up the 
operation in the rather forced glamour 
with which Leicester’s plan was produced. 

^ell-tried American techniques were 
used—combining traffic counts with inter¬ 
views in every tmth household and a survey 
of public trampM users, and weighting tbe 
extrapolations with expected changes in 


population, economic structure and land 
use. The figures showed that four and a 
half times more traffic than at jpresent would 
want to enter central Leicester by 1995 ; 
and where it would come from. To accom¬ 
modate all the increase the city would have 
to spend an estimated £400 million on 
X 6-lane motorwayB and on central area 
parkmg. The parking alone would demand 
floor-space equal to three-quarters of central 
Leicester’s present area. 

The solution preferred by Leicester’s 
planners is a combination of private and 
public transport hingclng on a series of 
strategically placed interchange car parks ” 
where motorists change to public transport 
for the city centre. This would be designed 


to cut by two-thirds the traffic which would 
otherwise enter the central area—where 
computer linked traffic signals would help 
to make the best use of the road space 
available. A four to six lane inner motor¬ 
way would still be needed for “ essential ” 
traffic, with a related network of approach 
roads and distributors. Together with the 
multilevel interchange parks the system 
would cost £135 million to construct. The 
government normally provides 75 per cent 
of road construction costs ; Leicester talks 
vaguely of “ private capital ” for the 
garages, though it also intends that parking 
in them should either be free or very cheap. 

The totally unanswered question concerns 
the cost of running the “ unified public 
transport system ” necessary to cut road 
and car park building down to this level. 
Modernised buses, a monorail, and possibly 
electrically driven “ rickshaw ” cabs for 
central area circulation, with the rather 
vaguer possibility of pedestrian moving pave¬ 
ments as well, are the famifiar pac^ge of 
expensive ideas offered. This may well prove, 
as is claimed, the cheapest combination con¬ 
sistent with tolerable conditions. But it 
would be even better if this city could go 
still further, and find out how far costs 
could be recovered by road pricing or some 
other way of making the motorist pay 
directly for the investment and cf discover¬ 
ing a market definition of ” essential ” traffic. 





S.H.S. helps to cut cost-per-place 
in Britain’s schools 


S.H.S. means Structural Hollow Sections. 

Square, circular and rectangular, they comhine 
light weight with high strength. 

Used in school building on new modular lines, 
S.H.S. reduce on-site welding and jointing to 


a minimum, allow a clean, modern design to be 
achieved with the least possible effort. 

Since 1949, despite rising prices, the cost-per- 
place of building primaiy schools has dropped by 
over £20. One of the reasons for this drop—S.H.S. 


New shapes in steel from Stewarts and Lloyds 

..a U.ya. U.ya H.UM. 4. T.Uphon,: Cn... 3300. T.l.,.J»3a, 
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From Hero 

By Roy Jenkins^ 

Coltim, 572 pages. 451. 

P H years ago Mr jfcnkins published an 
excellent account of the controversy 
over the House of Lords that dominated the 
politics of Edwardian England. U ‘*Mr 
Balfbor*s Poodle"’ had a hero, it was 
Asquith. Clearly there was mu^ in the 
character and record of “a conservative- 
minded manwho can also be r^arded as 
** a great radical Prime Minister"" to 
fusdnate a rising backbencher of the 
modern and sophisticated Left. Mr 
Jenkins set out to provide a fresh study of 
this “ massive but shadowy figure,” and the 
resulting reappraisal appears at exactly 
right moment to celebrate his own elevation 
to the Government. His book makes 
cnthcaUtog reading, and its style and 
subtlety would have delighted the fastidious 
UitenUntrs who surrounded Asquith in his 
heyday. Whether the new Minister of 
Aviation has managed to convey a true like¬ 
ness of ** the last of the Romans ” is perhaps 
another matter. 

Asquith was the son of a Yorkshire woollen 
manufacturer in a small way of business, and 
a disturbed childhood gave him an air of 
stoic self-sufiictciKy that stood him in good 
stead later. At Balliol his effortless 
superiority” impressed even jowett. 

“ Asquith/’ said the Master in one of his 
laconic glimpses of the obvious, “will get 
on.” By the end of the eighteen-eighties 
his practice at the Bar was beginning to 
prosper; he had made his mark in the 
House, especially with the older generation; 
and he was at the centre of a coterie of 
coming men. Just before his fortieth birth¬ 
day he was appointed Homo Secretary by 
Mr Gladstone, and when he left office in 
1895 it was dear that Asquith would one 
day lead his party. 

On leaving Oxford he had married Helen 
Mclland, the daughter of a Manchester 
doctor. With the help of her private income 
they settled down in Ilampstcad to the com¬ 
fortable life of the late-Victorian professional 
classes. Secure in his wife’s placidity, 
Asquith acquired his essential 
characteristics: a grave and authoritative 
pi^lic persom ; a capacity for handling men 
wiUi ease and business with alacrity ; and a 
rigidity of political belief that was to prove 
unshaiUble. Fundamentally Gladstonian, his 
Liberalism nevertheless took some account 
ctf the lessons Joseph Chamberlain had tried 


to Dinosaur 

to teach his party. The future Liberal 
Imperialist and the promoter of old 
pecans were both conceived in the quiet 
years at Keats Grove. 

Before her death, however, Helen Asquith 
had become, as her husband later confessed, 
**a restricting rather than a stimulating 
influence.” By contrast, Margot Tennant 
was the most daxzling catch of her genera¬ 
tion, and their marriage in 1894 gave 
Asquith his entree to the great world. Hie 
amoidous Liberal has seldom failed to bene¬ 
fit from a grand alliance of this sort. Life 
with Marg^ may hgve had its drawbacks, 
as Mr Jeimn^ iirplics ; but she was able to 
bring to her hdsMncPs career something his 
talents alone could not aecure. There were 
dazigers, too. Long before the gossip began, 
the one-time ^ Puritan ” was showing sl^s 
of at least that ** moderate fondness for social 
pleasures” to which he subsequently 
admitted. 

Thus fortified, Asquith became heir 
apparent to Campbell - Banoerman as 
Cfl^cellor of the Exchequer in 1905 ; three 
years later the succession seemed pre¬ 
ordained. His majesdc adroitness both as 
a parliamentarian and as a negodator soon 
infuriated the Conservatives. Something of 
their bitterness undoubtedly stemmed from 
a feelit^ chat Asquith was rounding upon 
those who had graciously accepted his 
presence among them, they failed 

to grasp at Hatfield was his profound 
unwillingness ” to abandon the struggles to 
which he had grown accustomed—Home 
Rule, the battle with the Lords, and the 
defence of free trade.” So long as these were 
the dominant issues Asquith maintained his 
grip, and it was no mean achievement to 
remain prime minister for eight and a half 
years, the longest unbroken tenure of that 
office since the days of Lord Liverpool. 

After his fall, Bcavcrbroi^k said that 
Asquith had ” looked often to the past, 
always to the present, and seldom to the 
future.” For once, in December 1916, he 
failed to recognise the present in the person 
of Lloyd George, but it was more than 
enough. His career was in ruins and he 
never again looked like regaining his old pre¬ 
eminence. For he had forgotten amid the 
pleasures of power not only the future con¬ 
duct of the War but also, and for longer, 
the need for Liberalism to adapt itself to 
changing conditions and new demands. In 
the postwar period Asquith was a political 
dinosaur, the pitiable relic of a vanished 
age incapable of survival, let alone recovery. 


This is the aspect of a remarkable and 
ultimately tragic career which Mr Jenkins 
fails to illuminate, and his biography is 
defective as a result. It may be that, as his 
life of Dilke often suggested, he has become 
more interested in personalities dian in 
politics. Certainly his portrait of Asquith 
as a nm has many merits. Its mflst striking 
revelations come from the correspondence 
of the prime minister with Venetia Stanley, 
later Airs Edwin Monta^gu, in which, says 
Mr Jenkins, their relationship found its 
most i^ular and perhaps its most iixqxirtant 
expressioa” it seems, discreti^ may 
have been unavoidable; but this provides a 
further; leaspQ for treating an elegant and 
dvilised asse^anent as an interim judg¬ 
ment and not ^ final word on Asquith. 


Altering Behaviour 

Social Deviance: Sod<d Policy^ Action and 
Research 

By Leslie T. Wilkms. 

Tavistock PubUcations, 326 pages. 45s. 

S OCIAL SCIENCE is a blanket terra cover¬ 
ing several subjects whose connections 
with each other are not quite so close as 
perhaps they ought to be. In particular the 
relationship between the front line theo¬ 
retical sociology and the detailed research 
on which social policy is built is surprisingly 
weak. In this book Mr Wilkins seeks to 
use theoretical sociology to advance a gen¬ 
eral theory of “ social deviance ” that can 
be empirically explored and can provide a 
sound basis for future social policy. 

The book is concerned with behaviour, 
and the first stage in the argument is that 
behaviour is not simply random. Every one 
has a whole array of preconceptions, atti¬ 
tudes, values, prejudices and so on which 
they will diaw upon when reacting to other 
people and to situations. What these pre¬ 
conceptions arc will depend largely upon the 
culture and the position held by the person 
within chat culture. Peopk belonging to 
the same group in society can com¬ 
municate fairly easily with each other 
because they tend to perceive things and 
information in the same t^ay. Communica¬ 
tion between cultures can have more prob¬ 
lems, as words wd ideas may not mean 
quite the same things to either side. Definit¬ 
ions of social deviance or illegitimate behav¬ 
iour are largely ^tural, but once in 
existence they will influence behaviour. A 
lawbreaker will be made to feel different or 
abnormal, and he will thus find communi¬ 
cation with “normal” people increasingly 
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difficult. Sd he will become cut off from 
the shared values of normal society. Hence 
the tendency of social deviants to get 
together and create a society of their own, 
with their own values and norms, which are 
likely to run counter to the values of the 
society that has excluded them. 

This does not lead Mr Wilkins to advoca¬ 
ting that treatment of crime should be 
soft.” But he does emphasise that treat¬ 
ment of criminals must be framed in such a 
way as to acknowledge their social system 
and in a way that is meaningful to 
them. Mr Wilkins suggests, a litrle 
nervously, that in trying to prevent 
crime we are involved in nothing less than 
trying to sell good or conformist behaviour 
to the ‘‘ bad ” deviant. As any good sales¬ 
man knows, to sell something to someone 
involves persuading that person that they 
want it, and that means communicating with 
them in their own language. But also every 
good salesman knows that you cannot seU 
something to someone if he is not in a 
position to buy it. Thus if a study of all 
the available evidence reveals lack of 
cinploymeni to be a key factor in preventing 
delinquents from becoming law-abiding citi¬ 
zens, then we must try to increase oppor¬ 
tunities for employment. 

In particular, Mr Wilkins suggests con¬ 
centrated action on specific areas, where an 
all-out attempt can be made to “ under¬ 
stand ” the area, and crime prevention 
would take this “ understanding ” as us 
starting point. This incan^. treating delin¬ 
quency in terms of an existing culture or 
social system. But, he goes on, deviance 
can also be attacked by creating a new cul¬ 
ture or social system, and inviting the delin¬ 
quent to share this. 

In essence Mr Wilkins is prescribing a 
methodology for altering behaviour, and his 
plea is for a fuller understanding of behav¬ 
iour. For those already involved in the 
treatment or prevention of crime, he urges 
a greater concentration on that task, and far 
less concern with their own professional 
mystique: 

ihc test of the surgeon’s success is not 
whether the students around the operating- 
fahlc exclaim with approval of his skill in 
making incisions but whether ihe patient 
recovers. . , . 

This is an interesting and provocative book. 

Patchwork and Confusion 

The Law Officers of the Crown 

By J. LI. J. Edwards. 

and Maxwell 443 pages. 70s. 

T riE quality of this book lies in its great 
thoroughness, and in the “coldness” 
with which the material is presented. The 
facts arc there, well and clearly stated, but 
for the most part the author docs not 
expressly bring out his own views. For 
all that, the book Is in no sense flat or dull 
Perhaps because of these qualities, the 
reader can the more easily make his own 
judgments. The arrsaigemcnt of mtenal 
helps to that cod. Again^ an historical 
background the author examines, or exposes, 
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the Ehglish Law Officers in all the impor¬ 
tant contexts—their placp in the Cabinet, 
their independence of the Gevemment, 
their clahns to judicial preferment (whidr 
some might thmk remain strong than the 
author suggests), their i^e m criminal 
prosecutions and as guardians of the public 
interest. Lastly, he deals with the evolu¬ 
tion and operation of the Office of Public 
Prosecutions. The Campbell Case of 1924 
has, of course, a prominent place, and is 
fully and fairly discussed on its facts, its 
background, and its repercussions on later 
events. 

There is, of course, much history 
throughout the book, but the real morals to 
be drawn arc modem, and perhaps of much 
broader application than the title suggests. 
Above all, the book demonstrates the capa¬ 
city of old ways and old institutions to 
survive despite the absurdity of the ways or 
the essential irrationality or inefficient of 
the institutions. That in 1873 the clerks to 
the Law Officers “knew nothing of the 
business,” or that at the same time the 
“archives” of the Solicitor General con- 
.sisted of a jumble of odd volumes dumped 
from a cab on to the street, are sufficient 
indications that the cult of the amateur even 
in a professional sphere con be carried to 
extremes. The lesson of the confusion in 
the Alabama incident had not been learned. 
The lip service that is still paid to a sup¬ 
posed system of private prosc^tion, despite 
the flimsincss of the si^osition, and the 
reluctance throughout the nineteenth 
century to heed the weight of expert testi¬ 
mony in favour of a system of public prose¬ 
cution, indicate how hard it is in Britain 
for facts to make themselves felt in the 
organisation of government. After the 
abolition of the office of Queen’s Adv^'ate 
the ultimate voice in affairs of interiuitional 
law lay with those who were not expert in 
that branch of law, wherever else tln^ ex¬ 
pertise might lie. 'Fbc whole story is one 
of patchwork improvisation, and, indeed, of 
confusion of principle. 

It would be comforting to think that order 
has now been brought about, yet even on 
the last page the author demonstrates that 
this is not so. The areas of law that arc 
the main concern of the law officers are of 
growing imporiance, and for this reason the 
book deserves a wider readership than its 
subject matter might indicate. 

A Century of Gardening 

The Tradcscants: Their FlantSy Gardens 
and Museiiniy 1570-1662 
By Mea Allan, 

Michael Joseph. 345 pages, 27 plates. 50s. 

T he Tradcscants, father and son, were 
professional gardeners and plant col¬ 
lectors from the reign of Elizabetn I to the 
restoration of Charles II. Under the 
patronage of great landlords like Robert 
Cecil, the Duke of Buckingham, and finally 
the early Stuart kings, they not only super¬ 
vised the creation of the great gardens, 
which were already the symbols of increas¬ 
ing civilisation and wealth, but also, financed 
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by their employers, they travelled 
extensively in search of new plants of all 
kinds to introduce and propagate in 
England. It is this aspect of their work 
which gives them such lasting importance 
for they were able to take advantage of the 
new geographical discoveries in the east and 
America that opened up an unknown flora, 
and enabled them to introduce into Europe 
a large number of trees and plants, such as 
the lilac, the acacia, the larch tree and the 
Virginia creeper, which have transformed 
the appearance of the countryside. Between 
them, the two Tradescants visited Russia, 
North Africa, and the newly developed 
colony of Virginia and were in direct contact 
with other professional gardeners in Europe, 
notably Jean Robin, the royal gardener in 
France. 

As collectors the Tradescants have in fact 
a special claim to recognition. They did 
not confine themselves to plants alone, but 
widened their scope to include any 
fascinating or curious objects they could find 
or buy. There grew up in their house at 
Lambeth, nor only a fine experimental gar¬ 
den, the remnants of which survived until 
1880, but also the nucleus of the first real 
museum in England. 

The history of this museum of “ rarities/’ 
which ranged from a stuffed Dodo to a 
cherry stone with a dozen wooden spoons 
in it, forms the second half of the book. 
It was acquired with what seems to be a 
piece of sharp practice by Elias Ashmole, 
who was a friend of John Tradcscant the 
younger, on the understanding that it should 
eventually pass to the university of Oxford. 
What remains is now part of the Ashmolean 
—but its vicissitudes and partial dispersal 
make depressing reading. 

Miss Allen has achieved a great deal in 
bringing together the available material on 
the Tradescants, and in particular for her 
inclusion of the valuable lists of plants in 
the Tradescant garden at Lambeth, and the 
original catalogue of the Tradcscant collec¬ 
tion made by the younger Tradescant in 
1656. For this alone her book is of great 
interest. Bur her style of writing is diffuse 
and ornate, and her hostility to Ashmole 
defeats its own ends. She is also inaccurate 
on occasions over historical details, and 
although it may seem ungenerous when she 
has done so much, this cannot but detract 
from the merit of her book. Leicester not 
Burnley was Queen Elizabeth’s Sweet 
Robin ” and the Enclosure Acts of the six¬ 
teenth century were not the cause of 
depopulation, but attempts to prevent it. It 
is the subject matter not the way it is pre¬ 
sented that is the real virtue of this book. 


Pre-Federation 

An Introduction to the History of 
Centra] Africa 

By A. J. Wills. 

Oxjord Unkersity Press, 394 pages. 25s. 
clothbound, i8s paperbound. 

R WILLS has tried harck If he has 
failed, this is not perhaps his fault. 
He had more or less completed »long record 
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of events in the three Central African ter¬ 
ritories, with the praiseworthy aim of giving 
their history teachers and pupils a useful 
survey, when federation fell apart. Com¬ 
posed along the conventional lines required 
by the Federation’s educational authorities, 
his book falls short of anything like the 
many-sided synthesis of indigenous and 
immigrant development that a less blink¬ 
ered educational public must now be expec¬ 
ted to need. 

Not that Mr Wills is himself an obscur¬ 
antist. He has battled bravely with the 
built-in barricade of prejudice which has so 
far passed for “ history ” in the secondary 
schools of Central Africa. He devotes at 
least fifty pages to “ pre-European ” events, 
for instance, and even allocates Zimbabwe 
to its true constructors. But he could have 
done far better, one suspects, if only he 
could have let himself go a little. This is 
especially true after the first world war, 
when he is much more at home with his 
material. He sees the way things are going. 
He notes the impoverishing consequences 
of migrant labour. He quotes distinguished 
authorities as justifying the contention 
that the real incomes of the great majority of 
the population had not appreciably risen 
during fifty years of conract with European 
economy.” He is careful not to omit the 
really crucial statement in the 1939 Bledisloe 
Report that the average African opposed 
closer association between the Rhodesias 
and - Nyasaland becausrc he had thought 
about its probable consequences and 
believed they would harm him. He adds 
Mr Henry Hopkinson’s ministerial state¬ 
ment, thirteen years later, that 90 per cent 
of Africans knew nothing at all about fed¬ 
eration, thus revealing how pitiably little 
responsible ministers had themselves cared 
to know about it. 

Anyone who reads with the eye of under¬ 
standing will see that Mr Wills has well 
considered the futility of the ” policy of 
partnership ” that was supposed to make 
good federation. But secondary school 
readers cannot properly be asked to read 
with the eye of understanding. Scissors- 
and-paste history can tell them much, but 
not enough ; and the missing element is an 
essential one. 

More Testing Needed 

The Theory of Inflation : A Reviciv 
By A. J. Haggcr. 

Melbourne University Pmss. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 246 pages. 
52s. 6d. 

Inflation and the Theory of Money 
By R. J. Ball. 

Allen and Unwin. (Minerva Scries.) 313 
pages. 40s. clothbound, 28s. paperbociiid. 

T hese two authors cover very much the 
same ground. Dr Hagger provides a 
scholarly review of theory; Mr Ball has 
written an advanced textboo); with a few 
ideas of his own thrown in here and there. 
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In either case the result is fairly negative, 
for the reader is left realising only how much 
economists know about how little they know 
about inflation. 

This emerges most clearly from Mr Ball’s 
book because, unlike Dr Hagger, he has the 
temerity to conclude with a chapter on in¬ 
flation and economic policy. This chapter, 
like the rest of the book, is a workmanlike 
statement for ” third year specialists in 
economics and first year postgraduate 
students.” What is remarkable about it is 
merely that it would nearly all be compre¬ 
hensible to second year students who had 
not had the benefit of studying all the other 
chapters. All the more sophisticated theo¬ 
retical analysis surveyed in thes; other chap¬ 
ters docs not, in other words, help very 
much. 

The trouble seems to be that most econo¬ 
mic theorists rest content once they have 
constructed a plausible and elegant model 
(or pointed to implausibility or inelegance 
in someone clse’s). This would be all right 
if there were a more numerous class of eco¬ 
nomic theory-testers at work. Unfortun¬ 
ately this class is a great deal less numerous, 
and theory-testing is far more time-consum¬ 
ing than theory-inventing. Thus despite the 
existence of some distinguished pieces of 
testing, both British and American, which 
are duly referred to by Messrs Ball and 
Hagger, most of the constructs which they 
survey are unconfirmed speculation. 

There is hope that this state of affairs is 
changing. While it has long been respect¬ 
able for academic economists to refer occa¬ 
sionally to “ the real world,” implying that 
they usually contemplate a completely 
imaginary one, an empirical approach is 
now beginning to confer status. At least 
half of the younger generation like the idea 
of testing theories and try to test them, and 
graduate courses in economics now follow^ 
the American lead of providing a thorough 
professional training. "I’here is thus a swing 
away from the dilettantism that has plagued 
the subject. Mr Ball himself illustrates 
this ; in his other w'ritings he has noblv 
attempted to measure economic behaviour. 
Perhaps he and Dr Hagger will now return 
to the real job. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Explorations in Sotiai Ciiangi. Edited by 
George K. Zollschan and Walter Hirsch. Rout- 
lidge and Kegan Paid. 860 pages. 75s. 

Thirty-one chapters by various contributors 
cover such topics as the Theory of Institu¬ 
tionalization and Sociil System Models of 
Change. 

Nationai. Incomb and SoOial Accounts: An 
Australian Study. (8th edition.) Bv R, I. 
Downing. Melbourne University Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 85 pages. 9s. 6d. 
Niw Directions for Worid Trade : Proceed¬ 
ings of a Chatham House Conference, Bcllagio, 
September 1963. Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Insti[iifm|UInternational Affairs. 241 
pages. 30s. 

Statistical YEARnriiiK 1963. (15th edition) 

Statistierd O^ce of the Vmied Nartow'f, New 
York. 714 pages. $11 50. 
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How Much Consultation? 

They^e is a way of avoiding arbitrary national restrictions on other 
countries^ trade : by creating a workable world trade and payments code, 
and the machinery to enforce it. May one now expect all those who are 
busily pillorying Britain ro throw their weight behind such internationalist 
solu tions ? 


S DUL searching post morteras on whether an unpopular 
action was properly presented tend to miss the simple 
point; unpopular actions usually are unpopular. There 
was bound to be an international outcry against Britain's 
brusque imposition of a 15 per cent surcharge on its industrial 
tariffs, and if the imposition had been less brusque it would 
also have been less effective. Yet the feeling that Britain has 
broken the rules and set back the clock of international co¬ 
operation is disturbingly widespread, and extends to Britain’s 
real friends as well as to those who have been quick to take 
diplomatic advantage of its present trading predicament: the 
report overleaf makes that brutally clear. Nor should these pro¬ 
tests and misgivings be attributed entirely to narrow national 
and commercial interests; among the most distressed have been 
those people in official and private life who have been working 
hardest to construct an international framework for western 
economic life. It is not that Britain has really behaved any 
worse than other countries have done in the past to deal with 
similar payments crises of their own, but simply that standards 
of international commercial behaviour are now expected to be 
higher—especially for the large trading countries. A real inter¬ 
national public opinion about proper forms of behaviour in 
international commercial relauons clearly docs now exist; this 
is in itself encouraging, but has much the same practical 
limitations as the equally encouraging emergence of public 
opimon inside communist countries about how they should 
not change their leadership. The negative protest is of prac¬ 
tical use only if it can be harnessed to agreed constructive 
procedures ; as it is, the puMc opinion exists ahead of cither 
a consistent code of behaviour or any really effective machinery 
to ensure that this is carried out. 

The deficiencies in the western world’s effective trade and 
payments codes have been argued frequendy enough in these 
columns. They arc, in crude summary, the lack of any 
adequate direct correctives for payments imbalances, other 
than through the worst remedy of import quotas. Both Mr 
Wilson and Mr Callaghan have this week sensibly proposed 
that the intematicmal rules of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade should be formally “modernised” to 
recognise tariff surcharges as a lesser evil than import quotas, 
which they unquestionably are; but this still leaves adjust¬ 
ment wholly on the restrictive side. To be consistent^ either 
the recent unwritten ban on exchange rate adjustments should 


be reversed, or provision should be made for agreed dispensa¬ 
tions on temporary export subsidies, which at least increase 
trade and competidon rather than rescricdvely stifling them. 
Without any such mechanism of adjustment, and without the 
really large international credit facilities that leaving it to 
nature would demand, deficit countries are bound to achieve 
balance on the side of trade restriction whenever their domes¬ 
tic economies are not themselves inflationary and overstrained. 
A realistic payments code cannot possibly assume that 
whenever an economy is uncompetitive it must also be infla¬ 
tionary, and demand, with the instinctive, puritanism that 
underlies much of the current criticism of Britain’s action, 
that any cure for payments troubles must inevitably include 
unpopular and deflationary measures to cut home demand, 
even where this is demonstrably not excessive. This is pre¬ 
cisely the orthodox cure that Italy too instinctively took last 
spring and its present recession is a direct result. 

But it is idle to hope for the establishment of any workable 
code without the proper machinery to enforce it; and that 
demands, in practice, the granting of much more power and 
responsibility by national governments to international 
economic institutions. In this respect the West has actually 
been moving backwards recently, as the jealousy of national 
governments, and the particular anti-internationalism of the 
French, have increasingly combined to run these institutions 
through part-time committees of national officials. The 
inevitable result has been to diminish not only the prestige 
of the international institutions but their working efficiency; 
and to create a major inhtbitim on the development of these 
institutims into the kinds of father confessors of international 
commerce that they ought to be, granting temporary dispensa¬ 
tions for what are ordinarily economic sins, with, discrimina¬ 
tion but also with authority. 

Thus it would have been perfectly practicabk and desirable 
for Britain to confer in advance with, say, the International 
Monetary Fund and the Gatt, especially if they worked 
more closely together in their inextricably linked provinces of 
payments and trade. Through the permanent officials of these 
institutions, some kind of international code can eventually 
be evolved and enforced, provided they are given the necessary 
status and responsibility. But it is foolish to expect the 
same to be done if these officials are reduced to near-ciphers 
by national governments attempting to keep all their power 
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and status in these matters themselves. The lack of a strong in Parisj in the Organisation for Economic Development and 

secretariat is also a particular weakness of the European Free Co-operation and in the Paris club which awkwardly oversees 

Trade Association, which has the most right to feel aggrieved some of the activities of the IMF. This French inspired 

by Britain’s action (the common market, having kept Britain device for international control is a snare and a delusion, it 

out, can hardly expect it to consult as if it were in), secures no effective control, and exerts the power of denial 

One emissary to Washington and one to Geneva a fortnight without bearing the continuing responsibility of decision. Its 

ago would have been practicable ; to send one to every capital protagonists themselves may well realise its logical incon- 

of the West would not only have risked the inevitable leakages, sistcncies. Real international control can be exercised only 

but would also have got the measures embroiled in diffused through a real international authority. Protests about uni- 

arguments about particular national interests and particular lateral action and breaches of the international code must be 

individual theories about the right kind of behaviour. Some- measured up against that hard fact; let the true inter- 

thing of the same danger is apparent in the current discussions nationalists stand up and be counted. 


The Foreign Backlash 


BY OUK SPliCIAL CORRl SPONDliNT 

Geneva 

HIS is not a pleasant time to be in 
Geneva, and to be British. European 
reaction to the government's trade measures 
last week had been reported back to London 
as “ violent.” But this is a word that has 
lost so much of its original force that it 
could refer to a sharp attack of hiccups, 
and it was no preparation for face to face 
encounters with the sort of towering rage 
that starts as a slow hush at the base of the 
neck and climbs flaming to the scalp, the 
kind of anger that reduced Monday’s meet¬ 
ing of the European Free Trade Association 
in Strasbourg quite literally to uproar. In 
the long and often rough history of Gatt, 
there may have been more theatrical out¬ 
bursts and greater displays of histrionics 
than occurred last Friday in Geneva when 
Britain had to explain for the first and by 
no means the last time to a meeting of this 
country’s deeply offended peers why the 
new government had acted as it did. There 
has been no meeting so unpleasant or so 
openly beastly in tone. The angry shouting 
in Strasbourg on Monday moved Mr Wilson 
to deparch the Economic Secretary of the 
Treasury there hot-foot to make Britain’s 
peace ; he did not find it easy. 

The complaints about Britain’s action arc 
not really concerned with the fact that it 
“ broke the rules,” which many people 
would admit were pretty silly ones. Most 
of the protestants would accept that when 
it came to the crunch, tariff surcharges, 
which the rules do not permit, are preferable 
and less disrupting to trade than quota 
restrictions, which the agreed escape clauses 
specifically allow. But what is not forgiven 
is the fact that a country that is in chronic 
balance of payments difficulties like Britain 
because its industries are uncompetitive, 
should attempt to right the balance by 
giving them yet more {protection from the 
inevitable results of their own inefficiency, 

i.e. rising imports and stagnant exports, 
instead of taking internal steps to make them 
more competitive. Grey-faced and coldly 
angry international civil servants staying 
just this side of politeness say that British 
policy to date amounts to making other 


countries' industries suffer by a reduction in 
their trade with Britain simply because 
British industry is too slow, too stuffy and 
too incompetent to compete with them. 
Make no mistake, this is the current Euro¬ 
pean opinion of British industry, and your 
correspondent’s ears are still burning from 
it. 

I T will take dramatic measures in Mr 
Callaghan’s “ little budget ” next week to 
convince Europe now that the government 
really means to take the kind of steps that 
have worked in Scandinavia and arc work¬ 
ing now in Italy—both without formal 
restrictions on the flow of international 
trade (though in Italy’s case at the expense 
of a domestic recession). The 15 per cent 
import surcharge is probably not so objec¬ 
tionable in itself—although officials would 
be loath to admit this—as the British frame 
of mind for which it is the outward expres¬ 
sion. The impression that Britain will shun 
not only internal deflation but also the more 
rigorous forms of modernisation, and has 
no sense of the appropriate urgency, has 
been unfortunately confirmed in those inter¬ 
national calks that have taken place since 
the surcharge was imposed. No hint has 
been given to Gatt or Efta that Britain had 
any time-limit for the surcharge in mind. 
A formal commitment would naturally be 
dangerous and junior government spokes¬ 
men have come dangerously close this week 
in their reference to a review after six months 
and to the “deep spring,” whenever that 
may be in Britain. But no firm promises 
have been made to lift it next year, the year 
after, only sometime when our ship comes 
in—or rather, goes out. 

And Britain seems, also, to have given 
little or no thought to the likelihood that 
last week’s action could have consequences 
that go well beyond figures in the trade 
balance. Efta’s underlying weakness was 
horribly exposed as Britain showed the 
government’s contempt for it by flouting all 
the carefully drafted rules. The Efta re¬ 
action has been the bitterest yet because the 
organisation feels it has been built upon 
sand and false promises and the bouse of 
cards i^ collapsmg around its ht^d. Efta 
would have been less insulted if Britain had 


chosen to raise basic tariffs and spll apply 
the Efta concessions to them, this would 
have been marginally less damaging to 
trade and considerably less damaging to the 
shaky solidarity of the Seven. In one 
week, it was being said in Geneva, Britain 
had undone the work of years. 

And in the long term, the capital 
that the Six will make out of Britain’s 
action, and its possible effects on Kennedy 
round negotiations are currently matters 
of horrid speculation in Geneva. Mr 
Frank Figgurcs, the British secretary 
general, had a hard time in Vienna persuad¬ 
ing an already doubtful Austrian govern¬ 
ment of Efta’s assets. Surprisingly enough,, 
no one is suggesting that infuriated though 
they are, Britain’s partners are going to take 
any steps in retaliation. 

It is fair at this stage to raise a small 
British voice and ask whether these inter¬ 
national organisations could usefully have 
spent some time discussing what to do when 
one of their members fell into balance of 
payments deficit, before Britain (or, for thai 
matter, any other member country) suc¬ 
cumbed to the temptation to take the easy 
way out. Three straws floating to the 
surface of the embittered controversy in 
Geneva are: 

T. Some machinery for secret consiilra- 
tion (open consultation is recognised as an 
open invitation to pile up imports at maxi¬ 
mum speed before the barriers come down) 
between governments; 

2. Better and swifter co-ordination be¬ 
tween international bodies dealing with the 
support of currencies, like the International 
Monetary Fund (currently described in 
Geneva as the Genevoisc equivalent of a 
slow-moving bladder of lard) and those 
dealing with incemacional trade, like Gate 
and Efta, and 

3. Most revolutionary and possibly most 
frequently gossipped, some change in the 
attitude of governments towards devalua¬ 
tion, so that it docs not become the tool of 
last resort, involving massive loss of face. 

What,” said one official, “ is your 15 per 
cent surcharge but a form of devaluatk>n 
gnd he left no doubt that, while recognising 
that devaluation was more or less impossible 
in die present climate of public opinion, it 
would have solved a good many of his 
problems if it were. 
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Lessons for Regions 

T he European Economic Commission’s first venture in 
regional planning has got beyond the usual generalities 
and produced some challenging results. Italconsult, 
the Rome firm employed to draw up a pilot development 
scheme for the Bari-Taranto region^, has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the concentration of public works and investment 
incentives inside a development area—the method followed 
in Britain and hitherto in the Italian south—is unlikely to 
achieve its object in less than 30 or 40 years, unless supple¬ 
mented by much more detailed intervention. The findings 
were explained to The Economist last month by Italconsull's 
head economist, Professor Emanuele Tosco, who is in charge 
of the project. 

The Brussels Commission has always inclined to the view 
that more rather than less planning is needed to keep capitalist 
economies healthy, and that this need not conflict with free 
enterprise. Looldng at the Italian south, it concluded that 
dynamic growth had failed to appear because most firms, 
despite the incentives, could not afford to sacrifice the 
external economies ” (i.e., benefits that come from the 
industrial environment rather than from the particular firm’s 
o\vn efforts) that they would enjoy if they invested in the 
north. The Commission therefore began with the simple idea 
that some way must be found of encouraging a whole complex 
of interlocking industries to move into a given region at the 
same time, where they" would all create external economies 
for each other by their presence. The problem was handed 
over to Italconsult in July, 1962. The chosen region included 
four “ industrial areas "—at Taranto, Bari, Brindisi and Fer- 
randina—where state-controlled industries and a few private 
firms were already building factories. The Commission be¬ 
lieved that apart from anything else the effort had been too 
localised in the past, and that the region’s industries would 
flourish only if some way was found of integrating the four 
areas into a larger unity. (The term “ development pole ” 
was coined to indicate a wider region of this kind.) 

Italconsult began ambitiously by setting up a 300-column 
input-output table of the region, showing the goods and ser¬ 
vices used up and produced in all existing productive activi¬ 
ties. It then tried to make a list of industries that looked as 
if they could use the region’s resources advantageously, 
combining, say, Taranto’s steel with Brindisi’s plastics and 
Bari’s mechanical engineering. Next it planned to carry 
out complete feasibility studies for each industry to see 
if it would be a sound business proposition to site it in the 
development pole. The investigators expected to find a good 
number of industries for which cheap sites, abundant labour 
and closeness to the main markets of the Mediterranean would 
offset the disadvantages of the Mezzogiorno, and allow them 
to be fully competitive with other common market industries. 

The requirement of full competitiveness is the key to the 
whole operation. The planners believe that if a complex of 
profitable investment opportunities can be found like this it 
should be possible to persuade a group of industrialists to 
undertake the investments more or less simultaneously, espe¬ 
cially since rh^y would enjoy initially all the financial benefits 
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An EEC pilot project in Italy throws major question 

marks over present methods of helping backward regions. 

The lessons need as urgent study in London as in Rome 

given by the present incentives. The idea is a logical exten¬ 
sion of the French concept of economic concertee, 
Italconsult was 
already breaking 
new ground by 
attempting to put 
the idea into prac¬ 
tice in a detailed 
regional plan, and 
it led to interesting 
discoveries. The 
attempt to find 
each industry’s 
needs in the 
general table 
showed that external economics depended on something 
much more specific than being surrounded by a lot 
of other industries. For many firms it was vital to 

have several highly specialised auxiliary firms close 
at hand, providing them with components, carrying 
out a single operation in the productive process, or 
looking after servicing or retooling; and thcr^ was no 
guarantee that different firms' needs of auxiliaries would over¬ 
lap, even if they belonged to the same broad industrial cate¬ 
gory. On the other hand, the same firms might find it quite 
economical to buy other components, and their machinery 
and raw materials, thousands of miles away and to sell in 
distant markets. As a result of improvements in transport 
and ever-increasing specialisation, it appeared that for many 
industries the vital consideration was closeness to their 
auxiliaries rather than closeness to markets or basic supplies. 
For their part, some auxiliaries might need to have 
.several large firms to serve before they could operate on an 
economical scale. The planners therefore had to make a still 
more detailed sub-table, listing single industries producing 
final goods down the side and auxiliary industries across the 
top, before they were finally in a position to select two groups 
of a dozen or so industries whose requirements of auxih'aries 
overlapped satisfactorily. One is in synthetic materials and 
the other in mechanical engineering. 

All that Italconsult has done is to work out in detail what 
is implied by the usual generalisations on regional develop¬ 
ment and industrial location. Yet the collaboration between 
economists and production engineers which this necessitated 
has led to useful refinements of the theory. It appears that 
the common classification of industries into supply-orientated, 
market-orientated and footloose (i.e., respectively, those that 
need to be situated near their sources of supply or near their 
markets in order to produce competitively, and those that 
are able to produce competitively more or less anywhere) is 
inadequate, unless supply-orientation is taken to cover the 
much more specific requirement of closeness to auxiliarj 
industries. Again, the engineers had little time for the idea 
that building in the north involved “diseconomies of concen¬ 
tration ”—there was plenty of clear space 20 or 30 miles from 
Turin or Milan, w^hcrc firms would be separated from their 
auxiliary industries by an acceptably short journey. On the 
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contrary, the engineers maintained that many sectors of Italian 
industry needed to be much more concentrated and to achieve 
greater scale and specialisation if they were to compete on 
equal terms in Europe. Taking the point, Italconsult ruled 
out from the start productive lines like cars, aircraft, heavy 
tractors and ball barings, where specialisation had already 
begun in the north. Other criteria were used to help reduce 
the area of choice to a manageable size: industries that were 
strongly market orientated were excluded on account of the 
region's peripheral position, as well as those requiring too 
much skilled manpower, and those in which another part of 
the south had already begun to specialise. In this way an 
initial list of over 200 lines was reduced to 30. 

A re the Commission and Italconsult right in thinking that 
detailed planning like this is necessary to create a dynamic 
industrial region ? Certainly, a visit to Taranto and Bari 
suggests that the initial burst of investment a few years ago 
has died away, despite the growth of Italsider’s giant 
million steelworks at Taranto. For all the work done by the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno to create the necessary infrastructure 
in the south, Italconsult believes that incentives can still entice 
only those large-scale industries that arc cither self-sufficient 
or footloose. Most of the big arrivals so far have in fact been 
either refineries or steelworks, attracted by oil or gas finds or 
by closeness to sea-borne supplies of raw materials. They 
arc generally big enough to look after themselves, and give 
little immediate stimulus to further industrialisation. In the 
last twelve months a large number of firms has made inquiries 
in Rome about grants and loans to set up factories in the 
south; but it is hard to tell whether this has been prompted 


Full Stop for London 

T he linden County Council got to hate the idea of more 
and more office blocks crowding into London, but it 
hated even more paying compensation at the rate of 
around £10 per square foot where legitimate demands for 
planning permission were refused. So the ofiicc blocks got 
built. The new Greater London Council will be spared such 
heartache—from midnight on Wednesday any new offices 
intended for the metropolitan region (roughly the area within 
a forty mile radius of Charing Cross) will require beside plan¬ 
ning permission an office development permit from the lk»ard 
of Trade. And if that permit is refused there will be no 
question of compensation. By bringing the long-established 
tool of industrial job location into the field of office employ¬ 
ment, the new government is going to make it as hard to build 
an ofke block in and around London as it is to build a factory. 

Control will now be particularly strict in the Greater London 
area, and no doubt strictest of all in central London. In the 
GLC area permits will be granted in only very special 
circumstances^' and the only schemes to escape the ban will 
be those where a building contract existed before November 
5th, The same stop<late applies to the rest of the metropolitan 
area, but here permits will be granted so long as planning 
permission had been obtahied before November 5th. Office 


more by a desire to move south or by the sheer shortage of 
liquid funds created by the recent credit squeeze. A degree 
of scepticism remains justffiable. 

Can the plan be implemented ? Unofficial reactions from 
Confindustria, the powerful federation of private Italian in¬ 
dustry, have been favourable: the industrialists feel that plan¬ 
ning of this kind, now that it has been spelt out to them, 
is less dangerous than the coercive socialistplanning which 
they fear from the centre-left government. However, to steer 
industry quite so precisely as the plan requires might necessi¬ 
tate the use of selective incentives by the government. (A 
system of industrial development certificates on the English 
model, wliJch could be used for negative guidance, is said 
to be too reminiscent of Mussolini’s measures.) One trump 
card that the Italian Government possesses is, of course, the 
state-controlled industrial sector, which is obliged J?y law to 
place 60 per cent of all new investment in the south, and 
could be called on rather more selectively than hitherto to 
fill the gaps where private investment would not be profitable 
in the short run. The aim is not to plan every factory in the 
region, but only to endow it with a basic industrial skeleton. 
It remains to be seen whether the Brussels Commission will 
endorse the report, and whether the Italian Government will 
decide to give it full backing. 

Elsewhere in the common market, and in Britain, backward 
regions arc not so backward nor so devoid of industrial 
tradition, nor so far from existing industrial centres as in 
the south of Italy. Yet one wonders what an investigation 
on the same lines would show about external econonaics in 
north-east England, Scotland and Northern Ireland. The 
question merits a closer look from the new government before 
it plunges unthinking into its new excursions in regional policy. 


Offices 

developments of less than 2,500 square feet (room for about 
20 people) will be exempt from the controls. 

The measure of the problem is that at the end of 1962 
there were about 115 million square feci of office space in 
central London, compared with probably less than 10 million 
square feet each in Liverpool and Manchester, for example. 
At that time outstanding planning permissions, Third 
Schedule rights (for existing use redevelopment) and various 
zoning schemes and town centre redevelopments were esti¬ 
mated to hold out the prospect of an enormous 60 million 
square feet of office space, room for 400,000 new office jobs, 
in the London conurbation, over 170,000 of them in central 
London (at the standard measure of 150 square feet per 
worker). Some of this will by now have been built and occu¬ 
pied, but the Government's present calculation that 250,000 
new office jobs would have been created in Lqpdon is near 
enough. 

Government-inspired decentralisation has hitherto been 
limited to the efforts of the Location of Offices Bureau to 
persuade firms to move from the West End to the Great West 
Road, or some other place just outside the central area of the 
capital. These efforts are worthily devoted to relieving con¬ 
gestion but, as was pointed out by the Standing Conference 
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of London Regional Planning .when it called for legislation 
agaiiwt new offices, they do riot result in any decrease in 
existing offices in the central area which are simply occupied 
by new tenants. The net result has been to increase total office 
employment in the London region. 

In fact it is likely to be some time before these measures 
bite; there is enough office space lying vacant or under con¬ 
struction in the metropolitan area to sadsfy likely demand for 
a long time ahead. In Middlesex there are 4 million square 
feet; of office space either vacant or under construction (room 
for roughly 35,000 new office workers), at Croydon the figure 
is It million, Bromley has nearly 500,000 square feci in ihe 
offing, while Sutton and Cheam has 250,000 square feet under 
construction. These figures are far from exhaustive and date 
trom mid-1964 ; since then the developers have been rushing 
to transform planning permissions into contracts 10 build, 
guessing rightly that anything past that stage would be proof 
from Labour's plans. 

In general the property companies have taken the new 
controls calmly—as indeed did the stock market on Thursday. 
True some unwary companies will be saddled with sites where 
the rent roll does not cover the accumulating interest charge 
on the money borrowed to purchase the site. But these are 
few and the eventual scarcity of office accommodation may 
mean higher rents that end their troubles. And if the worse 
comes to the worst they can always sit tight and wait for a 
Tory government or a compulsory purchase order. A good 
many companies clearly stand to gain from the measures. 
These arc the companies that tied-up their building contracts 
in anticipation of such measures and now face the happy pros¬ 
pect of higher than expected rent rolls on both unbuilt and 
existing office investments. Some companies may even raise 
«i small cheer. These arc those hasty speculators that stuck 
their forlorn boxes along the suburban stretches of London’s 


a^oach roads. Unlct for so long these ugly and inconvenient 
offices arc now certain to find willing tenants. 

Big schemes approaching the bhildirig stage but hpr yet out 
to contract include the 400 foot towers at Knightsbtidge 
Green planned by Capital and Counties. But tbi^ some 
other big projects, is an intrinsic part of a larger comprehen* 
sive development, comprising a major road jianction and 
residential (though luxury) accommodation as w^, and a new 
hotel. Where the office clement cannot be separated from big 
projects of this kind, one imagines that even central iLoridon 
may see some permits granted. Equally one hopes that permits 
will be granted for the rebuilding of offices that arc now 
approaching slums. This would not increase the availalde 
office space and would be in keeping with the inicntion of the 
new Offices Act. Sadly, however, such re-building applications 
may dwindle as office rents are artificially boosted. I^umably 
big developers will now have much more incerititri to partid* 
pate in comprehensive town centre schemes on a large sede 
in dties other than London. This indeed must be an impor¬ 
tant part of Labour’s intention to concentrate on revitalising 
old towns on a large scale. However, it has been noticeable of 
late that competition for these contracts has reduced the pros¬ 
pective margin of profit to a point where some companies have 
decided that it is just not worth the risk. 

Businesses faced for the first time with serious thoughts 
of moving our of the London area should remember that in 
doing so they will leave behind one major headache, finding 
a decent typist. Finding a decent house for the manager may 
be a bit more of a problem. And in return the Government 
should remember that the most valid reason that keeps 
offices in the capital is the concentration of services, such as 
banking, and that the best hope of building offices successfully 
in other regions is to plan for such new concditrations—not 
least of the machinery of government itself. 
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RESERVES AND CRHOHS 

Bor row mans hip and Arithmetic 


T he combined contortions of British 
domestic politics and iuteniational 
financial diplomacy have produced a rich 
confusion over Britain’s payments deficit 
and the immediate means of financing it. 
Posturing over Britain’s intended drawing 
on the International Monetary Fund has 
now reached the stage of Gilbert ian farce. 
Ordinarily, one would have expected 
Britain’s IMF drawing to have been 
through long ago ; as Mr Reginald Maud- 
ling has kept on saying, in office and out, 
the need to borrow has been clear since the 
beginning of the year; what a pity then 
that he held back. Had he followed the 
advice given to him early in the year not 


only by ourselves but also by some of his 
own officials, much of the present embar¬ 
rassment would have been avoided. As it 
is, while European officials limber up for 
their cross-examination of Britain in Paris 
(where it is believed that at least a small 
initial credit would be granted without un¬ 
due difficulty), it is blandly pointed out in 
London that Britain itself has as ^er made 
DO request to the IMF for a di^wiDg ; that 
the question of activating the Paris Club’s 
additional credit facilities is a matter for 
the IMF and not for any intending bor¬ 
rowers ; and that M. Picrrc-Paul Schweitzer, 
the IMF managing director, is coming to 
Britain next week simply because the British 


government feels it right to discuss its new 
programme with him, quite aside from any 
fuuire drawing. 

So much for the borrowmanship. No 
one in London seriously believes that a 
drawing on IMF can be postponed beyond 
the end of the year. The efieetive dead¬ 
line is probably sometime in December, 
when the first ci the three months’ borrow¬ 
ings from overseas central banks falls due. 
Mr Wilson, for all his taiinrs about the 
Tories suppressing the economic facts, has 
been little more forthcoming about these 
b(>rrowings himself—other than in a parlia¬ 
mentary aside that these were running at 
£2 million rather than £i million a day. 
In September, when the Treasury chose to 
show a drop in its own gold and convertible 
currency reserves of £16 nullion, catiinates 
of the amount of additional central bank 
support ranged from £§o million to £80 
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million (the higher figure came from a good 
source on the continent). In October, 
when the Treasury jacked up its published 
loss by million (by what private codcj 
one wonders, are these figures nowadays 
selected ?) sterling continued under con- 
siderslble pressure until the mid-mmth elec¬ 
tion, and there were two particularly bad 
Fridays, on the day the new government 
was formed and on the Friday before 
the measures of October 26th; since 
then the gold loss seems to have been 
checked. 

In total, then, Britain has run up a debt 
to the central banks of at the very least 
£100 million and possibly of £150 million. 
Meanwhile, the London reserves of £876 
million happen to be at precisely their low 
point of end-July, 1961. They were then 
boosted by an IMF drawing of no less than 
$1,500 million (£^36 million) backed by a 
further $500 milhon (£178 million) stand¬ 
by credit. Admittedly, there were then £320 
million of central banking debts to repay; 
but on the other hand, Britain’s basic 
balance of payments was nowhere near its 
present £700-£8oo million deficit—indeed. 
1961 was paradoxically the one year in 
which (though the discovery is admittedly 
a recent one) Britain was in basic surplus. 
It is this arithmetic that makes suggestions 
that Britain may in fact ask the IMF for 
only a portion of its existing $1,000 million 
(£357 million) hard to understand. 


ECONOMIC poi.k:y 

Eh? 

ms year’s annual banquet at the Man¬ 
sion House received little attention and 
deserved less. The Chancellor of the Fx- 
chequer^ Mr Callaghan, added only minor 
glosses ; while the contribution of the 
Cfovernor of the Bank of England, charac¬ 
teristically lively, yet confused rather than 
clarified the issues in Britain’s present eco¬ 
nomic predicament. Lord Cromer did pro¬ 
duce a good epithet; “ Prestige is earned 
not bought; least of all on borrowed money.'* 

KEY INDICATORS 
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But the different strands of his economic 
exposition arc not easy to tic together. 

Thus, enlarging on the danger of indulg¬ 
ing in illusory, inflationary growth the 
Governor offered the orthodox recipe : 

If, on the other hand, we maintain the 
purchasing power of our currency and the 
competitiveness of our costs, and profit also 
by our past experience, and in future main¬ 
tain demand at home within our capacity 
to meet it, then the resultant strengthening 
of the balance of payments will once again 
help to provide the motive power for true 
Growth. 

Yet earlier the Governor had himself 
pointed out that this year’s expeaed “build¬ 
up of overall demand *’ and “ dangers of 
overheating *’ had not come about; and 
later, he pointed out that “ our prices and 
costs in this country have over the last two 
or three years been more stable ” than in 
the main Continental countries. The two 
orthodox conditions for improvement in the 
trade balance had been present: the result 
failed to appear. Admittedly the Governor 
does go on to ask : “ Is it that those who on 
our national behalf exert themselves as 
salesmen of our wares do not, after tax, 
earn a comparable reward to that of their 
foreign counterparts?” This sentence, had 
it appeared as one of the cryptical refer¬ 
ences in a reixirt of the National Economic 
Development Council, would be read as a 
disguised advocacy of export subsidies, or 
even worse : from the Governor, one takes 
it as merely a feeling against the inhibiting 
effects of high taxation in general. It is 
hard to see any action here as an immediate 
remedy for Britain’s major payments deficit 
—still less any further removal of exchange 
controls on private investment overseas. 
Lord Cromer is of course, right that 
such investments arc commercially prefer¬ 
able to the hcavw overseas .spending of the 
Ciovernor which has now risen to no less 
than £500 million a year. But cuts are 
jieeded on both sides. Given the present 
weakness of Britain's current account, the 
nation cannot afford the present level of 
private capital outflow, already swollen by 
relaxations made on the advice of the Bank 
of England. 
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TRANSPORT FOUCY 

Not So Immovable 

T here seemed, during the election cam¬ 
paign, to be the makings of an early 
clash between the new Government, 
pledged “ to halt major rail closures,’* the 
National Unitm of Railwaymen, fighting to 
the last ditch to retain any and all railways, 
and Dr Beeching, determined to succeed in 
his commission to make the railways finan¬ 
cially viable. In fact, to judge from the new 
Minister of Transport’s statement in Parlia¬ 
ment on Wednesday, a sensible British com¬ 
promise seems to have been reached. The 
only trouble is that, in doing so, non- 
measurable criteria are being introSuced into 
what were previously a statistically measure- 
able set of proposals. 

Mr Fraser kept to the letter of the Labour 
Party’s manifesto by refusing major closures 
while regional and national transport plans 
are under consideration: when considering 
other closures “ future economic and popu¬ 
lation trends ” will be considered as well as 
“ road congestion “: even when lines arc 
closed, the track will be left for the time 
being. 

The table emphasises how many pro¬ 
posals are still in the pipeline. Some lines 
are permanently reprieved: these, whos>; 
“ closure would be clearly unacceptable 
from the outset,” are mostly the heavily- 
used but unprofitable ones within the major 
conurbations, and the lightly-used bur 
socially essential ones in mountainous rural 
areas. The service reprieved by Mr Fraser 
on Wednesday, from Carlisle through the 
Pennincs 10 the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
falls into the latter category. 

Much remains unclear, norablv the 
possible strength of reactionary regional 
pressure groups—foreshadowed in Wednes¬ 
day's debate, and the definition of “ major 
closure ”: present argument.s revolve round 
61 miles of the Great Central Line, an 
Edwardian prestige project redundant when 
built: shutting it would throw 1,400 rail- 
w^aymen out of work—in areas with less un- 

Conlinued on page 624 



THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Percentage change from : 

GOLD RESERVES 

Month 

Index 
l9Sa 100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Still falling. Now exactly at their low industrial 

point of July. 196 1, In $pite»of further Employment» 

drawings on credit facilities made productivity ^ 

' 1 L 1 Export trade 

available by foreign central banks. ReutI trade' 

Unemployment ^ 

Wage rates (weekly) 

EMPLOYMENT 

Little change. 

August 

September 

August 

September 

August 

October 

September 

September 

September 

127 

104 1 

122 

119 

120 

04 0 

124 2 

116 2 

108 

Atl 

Nil 
-6 
+ 1 
-2*9 
+0‘2 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

+0 5 ^ 

It 
+1 
-5-4 
+0 8 
+0 4 
+ 1 

+5i 
+ 13 
+4 
-2 

Nil 
-25 7 
+5 1 
+4 3 
+3 

* SeaitorMUy a((jusu'J. Jnduators of export atul ictuil | numbers fJiol/y unemployed’, es'clndine school~?eot ers. 
trade retkd movetnents in volume terms^ i A, in value Total uuempiicnmtent level in Ocicber running at an 
at constant prices. Unemployment tndteator refers to 1 annual rate cf 1,5 per cent. 
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A^'Sweelie Pje” 
is not necessarily 
a custarcl tart. 



The English language 
is writiten, ^ken and 
understood on every 
continent. It is closest 
of all to the cherished 
ideal of a lingua franca—the interna* 
tionallanguageofdiplomacy, science, 
commerce and scholarship. 

Why English? Possibly, because it 
is an intenuitional language to begin 
with. HistoiiclUp compounded of 
Germanic, Scandinavian, French, 
Latin and Oreeksouroes, English has 
since appropriated thousands of 
words from the major languages 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
English has simpler gram¬ 
mar and'more chaotic spell¬ 



ing than any other civilized 
language. Itiseasy to leant 
and hellidily difficult to 
master. 

G.B.Shawonoepointed 
out that^can be spelled 
ghoti in English with the 
g&pronounoedasincougA, 
oas in Mwnenandri sounded 
Min nation. 

In a five-pan series of arti^ be¬ 




ginning with Vol, 

32, No. 3, UFE 
International un¬ 
dertook an anal- 
yasandsurveyof 
the English language. 

Lincoln Barnett wrote 
ofits history, its 
widespread use, 
its influence for 
good and ill. 

Dwight Mac¬ 
Donald took a 
critical look at the 
present trends and 
probablefutureof 
English. He be¬ 
wailed the trend toward the 
obscure and specialized: jar- 
gonof ^ntists,businessmen. 
politidans and even sdiolars 
Various language experts 
wrote knowledgeably of its 
pitfalls for those Mio would 
leamit. 

Carmans, for example, 
would have to learn to hiss 
"and lisp to. 
pronounce 
English. A 
Frenchman 
Wt^findtl^^ 
w^e a tart anti 
'a^ ai^.'th6 same’gai^ 
tronomiiiisdly, there is a 



vast difference be¬ 
tween the idio¬ 
matic endear¬ 
ment, '‘sweetie 
pie”anda”tatt” 
custard or hmnan. 
Language is 4, pri¬ 
mary interest of 
Man, along 
with Politics, 
Rdlgion, Art 
atidCiMinnetoe. 
LlFElnt»nati<m.<’< 
tA covers them dl. 
LIFE International 
is a unique magazine 
because it has a unique 
perqwctive. Its World is the world's 
life. It has no boundaries of nation, 
time or splice. Altiiougb it dealswith 
current afihin, LIFE International 
is equally concerned with the past 
and the future. 

j^t is the tntemational magazine ed¬ 
ited for the eye and mind of the hi- 
tematiowdman. 

In this setting of physiod beauty, 
intellectual stimulation and 
editorial imagination, quality 
{M'oducts are seen at their best. 

Your advertising in LIFE 
Interaational reaches themost 
interested people in theworld. 
In the on/y magazine-edited 
for a worid audience. 


LIFE INTERNATiONAL-EOITEO FOR A WORLD AUDIENCE 
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ANEW 

EUROPEAN 

nuumoN 


MADRID/ROME/LONDOI 


THE HIL1QH 
TRADITION 


by Peter Griffith 


Time three great cities of tradition make 
a fascinating trip, business or pleasure. 
And in each of them you can now enjoy 
all the comforts of the Hilton traditions 


Brm Bulb mi Breakfait on the 
BileoiyhillMrid 


On the beautiful Paseo de la Casteltana, 
In the heart of Madrid’s exclusive Em¬ 
bassy section, the Casteliana Hilton offers 
you a cool haven from the bustle of this 
sun-drenched capital. You’re only a few 
minutes from the main shopping, enter¬ 
tainment and business centers of the city 
(and only 10 from the airport)—but on 
your shady, flower-decked baloMy, over¬ 
looking the hotel's El Patio Jarain, you'd 
never Know it. 


The Casteliana Hilton Is a gourmet's para¬ 
dise. Superb International cuisine and en¬ 
tertainment In the Rendez-vous, Madrid’s 
top supper club. Spectacular flaming 
dishes prepared before your eyes in la 
Rotisserie. Delicious al fresco dinners 
under the stars In El Patio Jardin. For the 
businessman, there’s a multi-lingual 
stenographic service, a transportation 



desk, and American Express Office. And 
full convention facilities for a thousand, 
if required. Rates start at $7.60 a day. 
single, $10.50 double. In Madrid ail 
prices are low. 


Timeless vistas In the Eternal City 

High up on Monte Mario, set in its own 
iS^re estate, the Cavallerl Hilton gives 
you a breathtaking view of Rome. You get 
all the pleasures of resort living, with a 
magnificent swimming pool, tennis courts 
ana beautiful iandscapckJ gardens to relax 
in. Yet you're only four c^les from the 
Via Veneto, heart of Rome's business 
and cultural life. (There's special private 
bus service to get you there). 

Only the superlative comfort of the (Sa¬ 
lieri Hilton could see you through all the 
shopping and sightseeing you'll want to 
do. \mth outstanding Itmian food in Le 
Belle Art! dining room...delicious din¬ 
ing and dancing in the spectacular La 





Pergola Roof with its unsurpassed view 
of the city. For businessmen, the Cava- 
lieri Hilton has multi-lingual stenograph¬ 
ers, a transportation deA, travel agency, 
airline offices and a car rental office. And 
it can handle a convention of 2,000 if 
required. Rates start at $12.10 a day, 
single, $18.55 double—and they ail have 
panoramic terraces. 

ANewViewofLoBdoii 

The London Hilton towers 328 feet over 
the West End's fashionable Park Lane. 
And right in the hotel you get superlative 
cuisine and entertainment. There's din¬ 
ing, dancing, and a 30-mile view from 
the Roof Top Restaurant. Polynesian 
delicacies in Trader Vic’s. Superb con¬ 
tinental cuisine in the International 
Restaurant overlooking Hyde Park. Tradi¬ 
tional British atmosphere in the paneled 
St. George's Bar. For business, there's a 
multi-lingual switchboard, a stenogr^hic 
service, a transportation desk, a 35()-car 

O e in the basement and full conven- 
acilities, of course. Rates start at 



$21.00 A day, single, $30.00 double. 

Be merry. Write now for color brochures 
And fun details to Peter Griffith, Hilton 
Hotels International, c/o Oavalteri Wilton 
Hotel Rome, Italy. For reservations, con- 
t^any Hilton Hotel Reservation Office 
or F^kfurt 24745, London HYDe Park 
*8888, Peris Balzac 0706, Geneva 34 82 
SoTzuHch 47 74 74. At all Hilton Inter¬ 
national,Hotels, charges can be paid for 
on your Carte Blanche Credit Card or 
Hilton Credit identification (^rd. 


At tto RtofM’i Fair it Nnr Ywk Mm MIM WNm Citt totmHtiMM attt Ifet Irttor Lhrtag Catlw- 

BO IRnRRATIORAL...WtTR AUTRE COMFORTS OF HIITOR 
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Ask any pilot of a BO AC VC 10 
how she handles and the answer is short and sweet. 

‘Xike a dream!” Then ask why and Captain A. S. M. Rendall, 
VCIO Flight Manager, will tell you. “VClO’s land 20 mph 

slower than any of the other big jets. That’s good. 
Yet they take off the runway sooner and cruise faster. 

Fast enough to have already broken the London-Lagos 
commercial record.” For you, this all adds up to a dream of a 

flight with a relaxed, contented pilot who loves his aeroplane. 



WEmiVOLW 


TRIUMPHANTLY SWIFT, SILENT, SERENE 

f 

■ iiiTisM evanesAS airwavs oorroration 
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The Gity*s New Taxes f 

Some pros and cons of two neiv taxes that may possibly be announced 
next Wednesday, 


I I- next week’s budget does, as the City 
increasingly believes, introduce new 
taxes on business and on investors, what 
tQrm may they take ? Labour is already 
pledged to introduce an “effective ” capital 
gains lax. ITiis is the most likely starter. 
A second favourite is a corporation tax, 
though this could be much more awkward 
fo introduce quickly. 

Thj pr.:sent speculative gains tax applies 
to tax at the investor’s full personal rate to 
profits on securities realised within six 
mtmihs and on land and property other than 
one’s own house realised within three years. 
Short-term losses may be carried forward 
.Old offset against other short-term gains, 
but not against other income. But this tax, 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s brainchild, combines 
two opptjsitc shortcomings: the operative 
rates are too high, deterring “ in and out ” 
activity in the stock market that has a real 
economic function ; and at the same time 
the holding period is too short to catch any 
but the most speculative of ^11 gains. 

It can be safely assumed that the holding 
period for securities, and probably that for 
property, uk>, will be lengthened. The three 
unanswered questions are; 

,i) How long the new holding periods 
will be. 

(ii) What rates of tax will apply. 

(iii) Will the new tax replace, or siip- 
plenveni, the existing speculative gains 
lax on short term profits. 

Hven if the new tax is a rc-vamped ver¬ 
sion of the existing speculative gains lax, 
the case for reducing the rates is over¬ 
whelming. Mr Nicholas Kaldor, now an 
t)lficial adviser at Somerset House, is on 
record as favouring a capital gains tax, with 
no distinction between short-term and long¬ 
term gains, but with the gains assessed to 
income tax only, not surtax. On the other 
hatid, since capital gains in shares arc 
largely related to the retention of profits— 
which have borne income tax and profits 
lax but not surtax—there might be a case 
for precisely the reverse tax apportionment 
by chargitiff capital, gains in shares to sin- 
tax (with a maximum rate of, say, 7s. 6d. if 
necessary; but not to income tax. This would 
place the burden squarely on the shoulders 
of the rich, and also reduce surtax avoidance 
through the family controlled public com¬ 
pany. Companies themselves would become 
liable to tax on their own capital profits ; 
these will consist mainly of property profits 
and accordingly, there is no obvious reason 


why they should not be charged at the 
normal rates of company tax. 


Axoihf.k, less desirable, alternative is to 
leave the shori-rcnn gains tax exactly as- 
it is and impose a ucw lax with a longer 
holding period, for long-term gains. The 
period could be five years, ten years, or un¬ 
limited. If there is no limit, some additional 
rules would be needed. 

Under cither regime, death of an 
individual would have to be treated as 
implying the realisation of his chargeable 
assets. So, too, would a gift or settlement 
of a chargeable assei. Some special provi¬ 
sion might be needed for companies. There 
is a danger that companies could hold 
chargeable assets for so long that the tax, 
payable on realisation, might render realisa¬ 
tion prohibitively expensive. Thus the 
bolding of chargeable assets by companies 
could become seriously fossilised over a 
periixi of time, especially if it was expected 
that the applicable rates of tax might later 
be reduced. It would, therefore, be worth¬ 
while to consider charging companies on 
unrcali.sed capital gains, where assets arc 
held for, say, twenty years. 

The United States, after half a century 
of trial and error, now uses a maximum rate 
of 25 per cent, on gains realised after more 
than six months, and half the individual’s 
marginal rate is used instead, if this is a 
lower figure. 'fhe Americans too, have 
found it neces.sary to maintain a short term 
gains tax, for which the full marginal rate 
of tax is used. On the other hand the 
Americans have a rather narrower concep¬ 
tion of trading profit than the Inland Re¬ 
venue here. The result is to classify as 
capital gains the profits of certain casual 
transactions that in this country would be 
taxed at the full rates, not as short term 
gains, but as ordinary trading profits. 

Nobody is so politically brave as to con¬ 
sider extending capital gains ro owner occu¬ 
pied property. The Minority Report of the 
Royal Commission on Taxation in 1955, 
written by Mr Kaldor and signed also by 
Mr George Woodcock and Mr H. L, Bul- 
K>ck, wanted to avoid the “ hardship on the 
owner occupier who for personal or other 
reasons has to sell his house and find a new 
home somewhere else, and may need all the 
money received from the sale of his old 
house for the purchase of another houjjc of 
the same quality and condition,” and feared 
the effect on job mobility that might result. 


Yet is dus so different to the hards^.on 
an investor who wishes to chaoge fajs^invest^r 
meats, and is there not the parallel danger 
to the mobility of captal ? Ohe difference 
is indeed that whereas the investoir pays 
tax on the income from his investment, t^ 
owner occupier effectively docs not. The 
minority report did, to its credit,^ favour a 
fulLblo^ed schedule “A” tax for owner 
occupiers, based on current letting values— 
but insteii schedule “ A ” has been entirely 
abolished. 


N iiXT week’s other possible .novelty is 
dhe corporation tax, which the Lalx>ur 
party is now believed to have embraced, in 
preference to a differential profits tax dis¬ 
criminating against dividends. 

The big political attraction of a corpora¬ 
tion tax is that the Chancellor would be able 
to reduce income tax without giving any¬ 
thing away to companies, or making an off¬ 
setting increase in profits tax as he would 
have to do now. By the same token, a 
corporation tax carries dear economic 
dangers of making increases in company 
taxation too ca.sy. 

Moreover, since individual income tax 
would be levied on distributed company 
profits, at the rate appropriate to the share¬ 
holder, the corporation tax would tend to 
have part of the same undesirable economic 
effects as a differential tax on distributed 
profits: the more of its profits a company 
distributes, the more tax muse be paid in 
total—though with a corporation tax this 
should be rather less harmful because it 
will not have the same influence in increas¬ 
ing a company’s tax bill when it chooses 
to pay out a higher portion of its profits. 
In any case, recent research has shown that 
the old pre-1958 discrimination against 
dividends had no apparent effect on disiri- 
buiion policy. 

The total effect on companies as a whole 
would depend upon the rate chosen 
for the corporation tax. A firm of stock¬ 
brokers estimated last June that a rate of 
37'"0 would leave companies and indivi¬ 
duals as a whole about where they are now. 
Nevertheless 40% was assumed to be the 
most likely rate. Once again the minoriiv 
report of the Roval Commission disagreed. 
With a capital gains tax in force, 33i'u was 
regarded as the appropriate rate, or 40 
without such a tax. 

There is in any case an urgent need xo 
tidy up the whole system of business taxa¬ 
tion. This has been partly prepared by the 
proposed switch over to the accounts basis 
(for company income tax) from the present 
anachronistic “ preceding year ” basis. This 
is indeed a necessary preliminary to a cor¬ 
poration tax—but would itself, by stream¬ 
lining and aligning taxation of companies, 
destroy the “ simplicity ” argument for the 
corporation tax. 
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Continued from page 6iS 

enapibyinent than anywhere else in £ngiaiuL 
The is naturally Ti^orried, in that 
reductions have been concentrated jn its 
grades: total staff went down last 

year^ but workshop ecnploycnent 'i^clised 
by V2.5‘;, whereas numbers of salaried staff 
went down by only 5.7%. 

This change refiects the continuing and 
largely unpublicised efforts to make British 
Railways into a more normal commercial 
operatioa, where pr^iously h lacked many 
coinmercial services found in any normal 
business of comparable size. Previous inertia 
is reflected in the new business which BR 
has been gaining: in the case of mass trans¬ 
port of cats from factory to distributor, 
specialised wagons, normal in America for 
decades, were not pteViotisly available ; the 
transport of group hoHdayntokers from l.on- 
don to the ports, a natural for rail, had 
been lost to road transport through lack of 
sales interest' among a generation of 
inanagers more occupied with playing trains 
than providing a social, let alone an 
economic, service. 

The reduction in staff has not been 
accompanied by any reduction in takings: 
but the railways have yet to show that they 
can recapture any real share of general 
freight traffic. With iron and steel they are 
doing well with a 27".. increase in ton-miles 
so far this year—but will nationalisation 
bring a reduction in the profitable transport 
of semi-manufactured steel ? It is also 
noticeable that the average length of freight 
hauls has risen marginally. Despite some 
encouraging signs the crucial fight remains 
what it had always been, not betw'ceii 
unions, management and politicians, but 
between road and rail. 


The Beeching Scene 


Total of closures 
proposed by Dr 

Beeching. 

Rail Individual 
services stations on 
lines which 
are being 
Kept open 

332 84 

1 m mediate closures 

of which, details 
published before 
Seplemberi 1pB4.. 

262 

44 

Transport Users 
Consultative Com¬ 
mittee hearings 
called on. 

201 

32 

TUCC report laid 
before Minister 

176 

2a 

Min<$teriai decisions: 

to close. 

123 

24 

io keep open ... 

9 

.-i 

No decision yet... 

44 

3 

1 The '^undecideds" 

1 were laid before 
the Minister : 

1 A ug.-Sept. 1964., 

24 

3 

May-July, 1964 ... 

4 

— 

Jan.-Aprii, 1964 .. 

14 

— 

December, 1963 .. 

2 
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Scrap Shipyards 
or Ships , 

T in- current tour of Britain's shipyards 
by the new Minister of State at the 
Board of Trade which is now responsible 
for the shipbuilding and shipping indus¬ 
tries, comes when 48 ships of more 
than 2,000 tons each, totalling some 
i.i million tons deadweight, were ordered 
from foreign yards during October, and only 
two big s&ps, one of 15,000 tons and the 
other of 41,250 were ordered from yards in 
this country last month. Even though most 
of the big shipyards have work on hand 
for the next two years, their enrder books arc 
becoming increasingly bare and voices are 
being raised front all sides of the industry 
for some form of Govemmenr assistance— 
but nobody seems very sure what sort— 
apart from relief from the 15 per cent tariff 
surcharge (which would add atx>ut £75,000 
to the cost of a £500,000 imfK>rted diesel 
engine, and many British shipbuilders u.^^e 
foreign engines). It is generally agreed 
that there arc too many shipyards in 
the world in general and in Britain in 
particular, but the biggest and financially 
strongest shipyards are sitting tight 
on their financial reserves waiting for 
their smaller and financially weaker—though 
not necessarily less efficient—“ friends to 
founder. Some big yards have even been 
saying privately that last year’s Government 
credit scheme—which brought £75 million 
worth of new orders to the industry—came 
lot) soon. They suggest that had the Gov- 
cnimcnt waited 18 months longer before 
giving a helping hand, many more yards 
would have had to close, making life better 
all round for everyone else. 

Mr Mason said last week that the Ciovern- 
ment is making a reappraLsal of the ship¬ 
building industry and intends to make some 
specific proposals for its future by the end 
of the year, which is why he is travelling the 
country now talking to both shipbuilders 
and unions. Before Christmas he also 
intends to go to spme of the modem ship¬ 
yards abroad, particularly in Sweden. 

It would be encouraging to think this 
means a genuinely new approach, but Mr 
Mason’s statement in Glasgow that the 
Government is again con^sidering resurrect¬ 
ing the long dead ghost of a scrap and 
build ^eme ” suggests he is making the 
mistake of so many new-comers gnd listen¬ 
ing to the old moans of old men. Under a 
“ scrap and build scheme " the Government 
would provide cheap loans to shipowners 
who scrap their oldest ships and place orders 
for replacements in British yards. It was 
tried in the bad old shipping days in 
mid 1930's when £10 million was maae 
available to 9ritish shipowners—^and only 
£31 million of that money was^ used up. 
As Mr Marples said when he rejected this 
in favour of the credit scheme, it is no good 
unless applied on a world-wide basis. It 
does not petsuade shipowner to place 
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orders when there arc too many ships, as 
well as shipyards in the world. And it is 
likely to meet strong odphsftidi'fjcbifi iBos6 
leading shipowners who have built up 
modem fbets at own expense. 

"Th'e^kni^ ^d bnild scheme is really 
nothing more than a red herring landed in 
the lap of Britain’s shipowners to take the 
smell away from the shipyards, and Mr 
Mason should not be distracted by it. 
Shipowjiers have enough problems of their 
own to solve without caking on those of thp 
shipbuilders. But also in Glasgow, 
Mason touched briefiy on the possibility 
of a planned contraction of the shipbuilding 
iiKlustry—with alternative employment 
schemes for the workpeople affect^. This 
is getting much closer to the right direction. 
What is needed is rationalisaiidh-^aiid the 
scrapping of inefficient shipyards as well 
as inefficient ships. 

BOAC 

J'he Shake-Out 

HAT happened to BOAC last year 
matters very little now compared 
with what is expected to happen to it in 
the future. The new chairman has seen to 
it that a section of his firvSt annual report 
is given over to his skirmish with the out- 
g<^iug government about die Super VC! 10 
fleet on order ; this is BOAC’s first official 
account of what happened and ii makes two 
blunt statements, that the corporation 
would not contemplate the risk of running 
the airline with a fleet consisting exclusively 
of VC! I os (precisely what risk it does not 
sayj. And from that, the argument runs, 
it followed that the sensible course would 
have been to caiKel all 30 which it asked 
the government for permission to do. The 
rest is public knowledge, and today Sir 
Ciiles Cjuthrie is still confident that the 
VC 10 is the wrong aircraft for BOAC— 
wrong in the sense that its costs are too 
high. BOAC’s Boeings exist lod. per ton 
of capacity per mile. The VC!! los now in 
service cost up to i9.5d., which is much 
what BOAC had expected for the first 
year of service. It therefore expects its 
Super VC 10 calculations to be right too. 
Sir Giles’ ability to throw water on the 
VC! 10 is unequalled; he pointed oin 
mildly that the loads are not much better 
chan those on Boeing jets, and that since 
they were flying on routes previously served 
by BOAC’s decidedly uncomfortable and 
short-range Comets, it was hardly surpris¬ 
ing jpkssengcrs are pleased. Which, of 
course; is true but it is not often a chairman 
Says it. ' , % 

If'Sir Giles showed the same aptitudf: to 
get things done^ there would be reason to 
thiiik BuAC was on the mend and beconi' 
ing the fine airline it ought tp be. But 
progress is dishearteuingly slow*; the weak¬ 
ness of thp past management lay in 
promising jam for a tomorrow that never 
came. Sir Giles, too, k “ going ” to reduce 
staff by nearly 41,000, but when > This 
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might be the time to turn to reminiscences 
of the last BOAC chairman but two, Sir 
Miles Thomas, who had the unpleasant fob 
of new brooming it at BOAC in 1949 and 
of personally taking responsibility for tell* 
ing one executive after another to go. Is 
Sir Giles prepared to do this and to select 
the men who are expendable avd those he 
wants to stay ? Not that BOAC is un¬ 
generous ; the three departed board mem- 
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hers who left before the end of. their, term 
of office share the best pm 
and more than million was pedd 
in compensation to other staff who left^ 
during the year. But the principle of 
'^natural wastage” so greatly admired 
inside BOAC does not necessarily mean the 
right men go; respect for Sir Giles and 
confidence in his managerial ability would 
be greater if he took an active hand in this 
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Adviseand Dissent? 


Not since the second world war has there been such a guggle of 
economists into Whitehall. Their influence will depend not only 
on how far they can sway the established civil servants, but also 
on whether they can avoid tagging minority dissents on their own 
memoranda. Their allotted-fields do overlap. 


Dr Thomas 
Balogh, 59; 

Oxford Univer- 
fiity; adviser to 
the Cabinet on 
economic affairs. 



DOMESTIC 

EXPANSION 

A convinced believer in sus¬ 
tained economic growth— 
based above all on rising 
investment—as the key to 
competitive efficiency and 
increasing welfare. Favours 
reniralised planning and direct 
state intervention in industry. 


EXCHANGE RATES 
AND LIQUIDITY 

Labels devaluation a self- 
defeating monetary gimmick. 
Favours direct, and even 
deliberately discriminatory, 
controls on trade and capital 
flows. Has long advocated the 
creation of a strong inter¬ 
national central bank with 
wide discretionary powers to 
ensure adequate world liqui- 


OTHER TOPICS 

Argues that because trading 
partners are (increasingly) 
unequal in strength, the crea¬ 
tion of discriminatory trading 
arrangements or “ common 
markets” may be the only 
way for the weak and the 
underdeveloped to prosper. 
But would come down against 
Briiain*s joining the EEC. 


Dr Nicholas 
Kaldor, 56 ; Cam- 
bridge University; 
idviser to the 
Chancellor o n 
laxuJion. 



Also .01 expansionist—but 
stresses fiscal weapons :ne>t 
aliogeihe.T conventional ones) 
rather than direct government 
controls as the means. 


Has advocated devaluaiit>n. 
But muddled on liquidity. 
Argues that the solution of 
an international central bank 
demands too much mutual 
trust and surrender of 
sovereignty to be realistic. 
Yet his owm latest scheme, 
the creation df an intema- 
lional commodity reserve 
currency, would entail IMF 
intervention in world com¬ 
modity markets. 


Advocates a capital gains tax 
and a corporation tax to re¬ 
place company income and 
profits tax (see page 623). 
Also favours a shift away 
from income towards expendi¬ 
ture as the basis of taxation. 
Ami-common market. 


Mr Robert Neild, 
40; the National 
Institute of Eco^ 
nomic and Social 
Research; econo¬ 
mic adviser to the 
T reaswy. 



Powerful critic in 1961 of 
attempt to improve trade 
balance by restricting home 
demand—a course which in 
his view only checks output, 
discourages investment, slows 
the growih of productivity 
and so in the end contributes 
to a loss of competitiveness. 


Argued in 1961 that, although 
devaluation would not in it¬ 
self solve Britain's recurrent 
payments problem, it might 
be the only effective way to 
obtain a breathing space in 
which to adopt the longer- 
term policies that would solve 
it. Was similar advice ignored 
this time round? 


An expert forecaster—with the 
unusual quality of being will¬ 
ing to admit and analyse past 
mistakes. 


Mr Dudley Seers, 
44; United 
Nations; director 
general of econo¬ 
mic planning at 
the Mimstry of 
Ovei'seas Develop¬ 
ment. 



So published views on 
Britain's problems as such— 
but clearly an expansionist. 


Has plumbed for no particular 
scheme, but argues liquidity 
problem can and should be 
solved—certainly it should not 
be used as an excuse 10 cut aid. 


Argues strongly against the 
IMF’s orthodox view that in 
underdeveloped countries as 
elsewhere economic progress 
and inflation arc not con¬ 
sistent. Against Stabilisation 
at the risk of interrupting ex¬ 
pansion, Favours new mach¬ 
inery to help countries where 
inflation and balance of pay¬ 
ments deficits are*“ inlierent • 
in the process of growth. 
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What Next? 

H£ first report presented by the nefv 
management is a flat document con¬ 
cerned with a good deal of actuarial 
tidying up, and shifting of special pro¬ 
visions from here to there, this year 
to that. It is not possible to adjudicate 
from it upon the performance of the 
past, summarily dismissed management 
which was in charge for nine months 
of the past financial year, nor on the 
new, in charge, for only three. The cor- 
poradoo^s accumulated deficit goes up 
by another £iol million to £90! million 
million after deducting ^ capital 
rekn^e) but not, for once, because it failed 
to cover normal costs. There was actually 
a net surplus, after interest, of ;Ci million— 
1963-64 was an exceptionsrflv good year 
when not even BOAC could fail to show a 
profit—but the pension fund was in trouble 
and BOAC decided to capitalise what the 
accountants call '' the uncovered balance of 
liability ” in this one year. This required 
nearly £^ million; on top of this the 
corporation decided also to capitalise its 
golden handshakes, or what the accounts 
call “ the estimated cost of streamlining 
BO AC’s organisation.” Between them, 
these account for the rise in deficit. 

There has been a fair amount of argu¬ 
ment with the Treasury behind the scenes 
over how much provision should be made 
in last year’s accounts for these once-and- 
for-all payments. The advantage of writing 
them off now is that tliey ease the burden 
on future budgets ; the savage fleet re¬ 
valuation in 1961-62, means that BO AC’s 
financial out-turn last year was better by 
nearly £3 million, or more than- the entire 
operating surplus, than it would otherwise 
have been. With a capital revaluation 
under discussion to compensate for 
BO AC's being forced to buy VC los, 
there are obvious advantages in bringing as 
many of these payments forward as possible. 
All of which makes it impossible to say that 
BOAC’s financial performance was 
“ better ” or ” w’orsc ” than one might have 
expected. 


DRUGS 

Twelve Years* Hard 

I NTO the new drug, cephalosporin, 
announced by Glaxo this w’eek, has gone 
twelve years of, at times, licpeless looking 
research, £ii million of Glaxo’s own money 
and an unspecified amount contributed 
by the government’s National Research 
I>evelopment Corporation. Was it worth it ? 
The risks are great in the drug business, 
a good deal of research inevitably leads up 
blind alleys, but Glaxo should have here 
a fast-womng and effective, if for the time 
being expensive, alternative to penicillin. 
This is a goal towards which many drug 
companies have been working; there arc 
some mixed infections that do not respond 
to some that are resistant to it, 
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or some patients that cannot tolerate It, and 
the nearest substitutes so far have been the 
expensive (and/for that reason, political and 
controversial) tetracyclines and some of the 
penicillin variants (leveloped by Beechams. 

The drug is likely to have repercussions 
beyond the sick-bed from which it hw in 
some cases lifted near-moribund patients 
with quite astonishing rapidity. It costs at 
this moment 16s. a shot, which is expen¬ 
sive even if treatment lasts only two days. 
But this is the launching price, expeaed 
to fall sharply as production gets under way. 
It is unlikely ever to bccoiue as cjicap as 
penicillin: Glaxo find it at the itioiUcnt 
much more difficult to produce ; but it 
could become ^ serious price competitor 
for some of the other drugs whose prices 
have stqck obstinately, for want of com¬ 
petition, at levels that the Ministry of 
Health would certainly regard as too high. 
And secondly, it is an outstandingly success¬ 
ful example of the system of government 
development contracts. 

The drug started with a mould isolated 
in Sardinia; since 1952, the National 
Research Development Corporation has 
financed research on it at Oxford ; Glaxo’s 
help was invited in 1956 when industrial 
expertise was needed and the company has 
recently been spending on it at the rate of 
£330,000 a year. Meanwhile, NRE>C had 
cautiously taken out patents as far back as 
1953 i these it has licensed to Glaxo in this 
country and the Eli Lilly company in the 
United States, thus making sure of com¬ 
petition at the production level and, inciden¬ 
tally, benefiting from Eli Lilly’s research 
which has led to slightly different develop¬ 
ments from Glaxo’s. This is likely to prove 
one of NRDC's most profitable ventures ; 
it abundantly justifies the development con¬ 
tract system which is the currently fashion¬ 
able tool for modernising industry. And 
yet . . . these isolated successes show how 
extraordinarily diflkiilt it is to find ideas 
worth developing that have not already been 
snapped up by someone else. 


NEWSPAPERS AND P.\PER 

End of a Superstition? 

T his week a number of national news¬ 
papers have raised their prices: the 
Daily Express and Daily Mirror to 4d., and 
the Guardian to fd.: this follows on the 
rise to 4d. last month in the price of the 
London evenings, and an earlier increase 
(equally to qd.) of the ailing Daily Sketch. 
The Sketch's experience had been more 
favourable than it had dared to hope, since 
it lost only 4 per cent of its circulation. 

The Express had to raise its price to com¬ 
bat the effect of the new 15 per cent import 
levy, since all its paper is (Radian, ana the 
additional cost more or less equalled last 
year’s total profits from the ^averbrook 
papers. The Minor, which has been climb¬ 
ing slowly into the stratosphere beyond a 
5 million daily circulation, could well afford 
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to follow suit. The addittonal, revcoue» 
about £3.25 million, will more than coun¬ 
terbalance the initial—and continuing-^ 
losses on the Sun. The price increase was 
attacked by Mr Brown last week on tele¬ 
vision: as a former industrial adviser to the 
Incernadonai Publishing Cotjporation be 
might have known that the increase had 
causes like rises in wage costs. The 
Guardian has been increasing its news 
coverage over the last few months, and 
could justify its increase on grounds, sur¬ 
prisingly rare in the industry, of improve¬ 
ment in quality of the product. 

Three London news^pers are Swimnung 
against the tide, for tne moment at least: 
of these the Daily Telegraph has a double 
squeeze on costs, for its new Weekend 
Telegraph is printed abroad, ancKit has just 
given in to the new$a|eDts, embattled over 
delivery of the magazine, allowing them a 
id. extra discoimc. Yet it remains at 3d., 
presumably as part of its battle against the 
Lkdly Mml, and, to a lesser extent, the Sun : 
the Mail is still plucking up its courage to 
go up ta4d., while still competing with a 3d. 
Telegraph. 

Do They Dare? 

O NE field where the Euiopeaa Free 
Trade Association was showing excel¬ 
lent results was in paper, where the Scandi¬ 
navians and the Austrians were making 
inroads into the British market, so 
much so that, mirabile dictii, the 
price of newsprint was reduced by 353. a 
ton last year. British mills were fighting 
back, not only absorbing cost increases, but 
(and probably more important) providing 
better quality paper for the same price. 
Vm happy portion, has been rudely shat- 
teiW by TO 15 per Cept surcharge and the 
pu^iahen^ espedaUy of books and maga¬ 
zines," are afraid that the mills will take 
advantage of their new protection. Since 
the levy is on landed prices, it rests especi¬ 
ally onerously on bulky, cheap products like 
pulp and paper. 

But ite position is by no means a simple 
one : pli^es of so^e English magazine 
papeifs' have recent been raised and 
at dio same time the effect on imports 
need poc be as cdnsiderable as might 
be h^d. Publisbers are loth to 
returOj to ^glish paper, for a number 
cf : cyep with the levy (or some 

pajt ei it) Scandinavian papers may still be 
d^per: they may also be more suitable for 
modem presses—particularly web-fed-offset 
ones, wiffi which , the North American and 
Bqrppeah mfils have more experience. 
Thdce is also a fear that the levy might be 
rej^c^ by quotalh?^ OP present import 
figures, the hope mk it might not last long 
and an unwiUmgcid^ to disturb recent and 
generally bam>y t^dadenships with foreign 
supj^ers. I^Mpijle ah these arguments 
agarot any neal^dialtvkance of the status 
quOi the levy mmhmfife some effect on im¬ 
port It wifi am prevent any further price 
ledtRtkms WhidSi Ini^have been otherv^ise 
in the pipeline. 
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Dram BuidheaGh 

The phrase is Gaelic and it means ‘the 
drink that satisfies’. For over 200 years 
it has ^escribed Drambuie, the most 
popular liqueur in the world. Today 
people of discerning taste echo tliat 
Gaelic phrase whenever they enjoy 
Drambuie, the drink that satisfies. 

Drambuie 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD’S LIQUEUR 
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tl-U PUBUCATWNS 

The Economic Intelltoence Unit periodical bulletins make available on subscription the results of continuous international research. 

The publications include: 


iMHHiy EcMoniic Reviews RuMierlieiHls 

Ouarterly, studies longer term trends; production and world trade; 
analyses the outlook in the main consuming countries; reports on 
68 each quarter coverii^ over t20 countries; concise analyses of trends in important rubber-using industries^ and on developments In 
economic conditions and proapecta; political developments and rubber consumption in the USSR. China and other communist 
Imi^lcations for bualness. trade poHcy and necessary statistics. countries. 


MmiMelli Hoidniies 

Quarterly, deals wHh each of the main types of paper and also with Quarterly, is devoted entirely to the affairs of the sisal manila and 
the specialised products not dealt with regularly and systematically allied industries, giving them much more exhaustive treatment than 
by other publications; supplemented by monthly information sheets. any other publication. 


Rciol Bwliess 

Monthlyr for all who are interested in the UK market for consumer 
goods; contains regular reports on the factors affecting spending on a 
national and regions! basis; makes forecasts of sales of the main 
groups of merchandise; analyses the supply position: analyses the 
significance of new developments in retailing organisation and 
prepares special reports on the market prospects for individual 
products. 


Nifketkg to iunpe Emopeon Tienis 

Monthly, similar in purpose end scope to Retail Business but covers 

Western Europe. The bulletin is prefMred on the Continent by ElU Quarterly, covers developments in the European Economic Corn- 
companies and offices ahd is edited and published in London. munity and tlK» European Free Trade association. 


Ful) particulars from Subscription Department 

TNE ECOMMISr MIBinENCE UMT in 

Spencer House. 27 St James's Place. London. SW1 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Lincoln Building. 60 East 42nd Street New York 17. NY, USA 200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111, USA 

The ElU has officeil^ Coi||ppan)es. andTepresentetiyes In 35 countries end research correspondents in aintost all others. 


Quarterly, is devoted to the affairs of the automobile and allied 
industries: includes analyses of conditions, long term and short term 
prospects of international markets, industries and companies; 
assesses trends in vehicle design and equipment 


Notoi Business 
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ATOMIC SERVICE 

Britain on the Ground Floor 


A s the tide turns agonisingly slowly back 
in favour of atomic power again, com- 
j^etiiion to be in on the ground floor of the 
atomic fuel processing business becomes 
inicasc. And it is pleasant to be able to 
report that for once the British are way 
out in front. They could fairly be 
said to have invented the business. In the 
early days of atomic power, countries 
planned in terms of manufacturing their 
own atomic fuel for their own towcf 
stations, and disposing of the virulently 
radio-active but potentialy quite valuable 
end-product that emerged after the fuel had 
spent five years or so inside a reactor. The 
plants that carry out these operations a>.s! 
as much to build, and arc much more com¬ 
plicated to dcidgn and more dangerous to 
run than a power station itself but this was 
regarded as a necessary ajid iuescapabic 
inconvenience of going atonuc. Occasionally, 
and as a great favour, the big atomic powers, 
the United States, Britain and Russia, were 
prepared to supply specially ^complicated or 
rare forms of atomic fuels to other coun¬ 
tries, but they were regarded, and indeed 
regarded ihemselves, as suppliers of last 
resort. 

The British Atomic Energy Authority, 
or rather a few buccaneering spirits inside 
it, decided to look abroad for work for the 
Authority’s idle processing plants, not this 
lime as a favour but as a hard coinmereial 
proposition. The profits earned by putting 
someone elsc’s fuel through your own pro¬ 
cessing plants arc considerable but the 
Authority appreciated that if countries had 
their own plants, they would obviously not 
send their business to Britain. Prices and 
standards of service had, therefore, to be 
attractive enough to stop those processing 
plants from being built abroad. It is not 
quire clear yet that the Authority has suc¬ 
ceeded^ but this week the Italian electricity 
authorities decided to send all the fuel from 
their first Latina atomic power station back 
to Britain for processing and extraction of 
its plutonium for the next five and possibly 
the next tea years, and the AEA expects 
to get similar contracts for thp next two 
Italian atomic power stations as they arc 
completed. It also expects to get Spain's 
business. 

During the past three years, even when 
the atomic market was in the doldrums, the 
AEA has obtained £30 nulUon worth 
of contracts and has now taken a lo-year 
charter on a ship which will be used exclu¬ 
sively for carrying radio-active fuels to and 
from rhis country. This is something of a 
break-through, as responsibility for the 


transport of these beastly materials has been 
a stumbling block up till now. The business 
prospects look so promising that the AEA, 
which once regarded this sort of work as a 
source of marginal employment is now 
seriously con^idcriug additional plant wholly 
for foreign orders. The possibih'ty that 
this part of the Atomic Energy Authority’s 
business will be put in a separate organisa¬ 
tion of its own can only strengthen the hand 
of the buccaneers, who have not alway.s been 
popular with their staidcr colleagues. They 
will, inevitably, meet competition from 
simdar plants owned in Europe by Euratom 
and by the United Slates Atomic Energy 
QnnmisKion which has surplus capacity on 
its hands too and is now under orders to 
find work for it. But Euratom is slow to get 
off the ground and the Americans have been 
no match, up till now, for British salesmen. 
But they are learning. 

GERMAN COAL 

Oil Floods the Pits 

Frutikfurt 

lusis looms once more in the struggle 
between coal and oil for the German 
energy market. Ociobjr 31st was the clos¬ 
ing dale for mining companicvS to report 
which pits they intend to close, in order to 
qualify for state compensation. The number 
oF these applications came as a shock: 
abandonment of no more than 10-15 million 
tons’ annual production had been expected, 
but in fact it turned out to be 26 million 
tons spread over 31 pits. The net Call in 
coal production, it is estimated, will be only 
7 million tons, as part of the production 
being closed down will be rcplac<^ by Other 
mines. Nevertheless, when this programme 
is completed altogether 68 pits with a yearly 
production of 41 million tons will have 
closed their gates since 1958. 

'rhe German mining industry regards its 
serious structural crisis as a result primarily 
of the expansionist policy of the oil com¬ 
panies. West German refinery capacity has 
risen ^om only 27 million tons in 1958 to 
70 million tons this year and could reach 
as much as 90*100 million tons in 1968. 
The expansion of capacity has been accom¬ 
panied by a big drop in the price of fuel 
oil so that, measured in heat-value, it is now 
considerably cheaper iha^i hard coal. 

The Federal government does not vVant 
to ignore coal mining’s claim (which the 
government has indeed supported) to main- 
lain a yearly output of T40 million tons and 


is therefore talking of slowing down imports 
of fuel oil. It is even considering the 
introduction of cpmpulsory licensing ^ oil 
imports.. This need not necessarily mean 
limiiauon of imports—licences could well 
ho granted automatically. By being abl^e to 
threaten import restrictions at any time, the 
Federal Ciovenunent would give itself a 
better bargaiuing position fi)r negotiations 
with the oil industry. Oil the other hand 
a DM 10 rise in the tax bn fuel oil (now 
DM 25 for bea\7 and DM ro for light oil 
per ton) is being considered. This seems 
the most likely choice, bringing in its wake 
a welcome boost to government revenue, 

HALY 

Help for Investment 

Milan 

rrii I he balance of payments spectacu¬ 
larly reversed-^a surplus of 
^240 million in the first nine months 
of 1964 has replaced a deficit of 
$800 million during the same period 
last year—the Italian government has 
taken another step to loosen its rigid control 
over credit in an effort to reanimate capital 
investment and stimulate economic grmvth. 
The government’s banking and credit com- 
miiicc has authorised the savings banks to 
extend commercial credits to the country's 
sizeable group of publicly-owned industries, 
which have big invcsimcni programmes 
ready but have had difficulty in raising 
capital to finance them. 'ITie decision will 
relieve the pressure on Italy’s narrow money 
market and make it eask*r for private com¬ 
panies to raise capital. Share prices in 
Milan, which had been declining since late 
September after their earlier reco\'ery, 
strengthened on the news. It is estimated 
that the government move wm'II alknv public 
industries to raise between too and 200 
billion lire (£37 to £115 million) through 
the savings bank system. 

The Bank of Italy has been given the 
right to authorise Italcasse, the official sav¬ 
ings bank system, to use part of its obliga¬ 
tory reserves for a limited period of time to 
invest more in certain types of public agency 
bonds. Until now Italcassc was obliged to 
maintain a 50-50 ratio in its portfirfio be¬ 
tween these bonds and government and 
governmem-guaranreed suxrk. The new 
move has been prompted partly by the fear 
that the austerity programme imposed early 
this year ro curb the spendirtg spree might 
have lasted long enough to turn deflation 
into a recession. Current projections for 
the Italian economy in 1965, released by 
budget minister Pieraccini, are cautiously 
optimistic.' 
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OIL ROYAL i lhS 

Agreetnent At Last? 

Y i-t again ihc Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries after its latest 
meeting in Geneva over the weekend 
decided to announce nothing about the 
course of negotiations of its member govern¬ 
ments with major international oil com¬ 
panies. It said only that it had decided to 
rccomtnend a certain course ” to OPEC's 
full conference in Djakarta at the end of 
this month. Nevertheless the indications 
are strong that a deal is close. 

In several bouts of negotiation in recent 
weeks the governments and company repre¬ 
sentatives have been arguing mainly about 
non-hnancial clauses in an agreement. ITie 
linancial arrangements appear little changed 
from those oinlincd in The Kcotiomiiit of 
August 22iid. OPEC wanted fixed royalties 
Middle East oil production expensed, i.e. 
paid as well as 50 per cent income tax, not 
otfscT against tax as they arc now. This 
would slightly decrease tax payable but 
increase total payments to governments, 
liie companies accepted the principle of 
exjKnsing but proposed for tax purposes to 
discount the posted price of oil by 8] per 
cent in the lirst yciu* of the new arrange¬ 
ment, 7i per cent in the second year, 6 \ per 
cent in the third. This “ progressive expen¬ 
sing might continue ; the terms under 
which it would be reviewed in the third 
year is no doubt one of the non-fiiiancial 
issues of recent negotiation. Others seem 
10 have been the rather elaborate guarantees 
the eompauies proposed to protect them¬ 
selves against a weakening of their competi¬ 
tive position z'is a 2us other oil companies 
operating on diflerent terms in the Middle 
and against possible breaches of agree- 
nicut by any of these governments. 

Signs are that for four OEE(' Middle 
members, Iran, Kuwait, Qatar and 
Saudi Arabia, most of these non-financial 
issues ate now settled. There remains Iraq. 
I'hete the OPEC demands arc just one of 
ihc issues to negotiate about; the whole 
question of sequestration of the company 
concession area by the late General Qasim, 
and the more recent creation of the Iraq 
National Oil Company to develop parts of 
the seized lands, have been discussed in 
Baghdad and elsewhere for months. For 
Iraq an}*way any deal with OPEC involves 
larger issues. Here too, the signs arc rela¬ 
tively hopeful. 

KUWAIT 

The Riches of Arabia 

T ii). extent of Kuwait's wealth has now 
been spelled out extensively in two 
pages of International Financial Statistics, 
the monthly publication of the International 
Monetary Fund, which Kuwait joined in 
September, 1962. Not surprisingly, Kuwait’s 
reserves prove to be colossal by any yard¬ 
stickOne broad standard, used bv some 


officials of the IMl*' and other economists, is 
that nktipnal reserves should be enough to 
cover six ihonths of imports. Kuwait’s, 
totalling the equivalent of $837.6 million ar 
the cud of March (the latest date for which 
a figure is gi\'ciiare sufficient to pay for 
about 30 months of imports, a situation" that 
must be the envy of Mr Callaghan, who 
commands reserves barely adequate for two 
months of imports at the present rate of 
Britain's foreign purchases. Moreover, even 
at their present high figure, Kuwait's 
re.scrves show a drop of slightly over $too 
million from last year’s level, when they 
were estimated iji these columns, accurately 
as it turns out, at some $850 million. Some 
of this fall probably represented foreign aid 
loans made 10 ncighlxiuring middle eastern 
states from general reserves. Earlier this 
year, this practice was discontinued and 
such loans are now made through the 
Kuwaiti Fund for Arab Economic Develop¬ 
ment, which has a capital of $100 million 
and authority to raise further amounts by 
public borrowing. 

What is surprising (nor to say reassuring' 
is that Kuwait's oHkial gold holdings are 
limited to the $50 million held by the 
currency board as its obligatory 50 per cent 
gold cover for the Kuwait dinar, introduced 
in April, 1961, at par with sterling. The 
great bulk of the external reserves are held 
(in undisclosed proportions) in sterling and 
dollars. Remarkably, Kuwait shows a far 
lower gold preference than l-rancc—let 
alone Britain. 

I’ho foreign exchange holdings of 
Kuwait's commercial banks are shown to 
have risen some $So million this year to 
$461 million at the end of August. W hat 
is not clear is the other side of this equa¬ 
tion: the overseas holdings of Kuwait 
private concerns and individuals, represent¬ 
ing an unknown quantity of deposits now 
churning about in the Euro-currencies 
mark^'ts, and who knows how much gold? 

SPANISH F.XIRS 

One Up for France? 

atmosphere at the French technical 
i exhibition in Madrid in October had at 
times a champagne-like sparkle and 
buoyancy. The news of the French-Spanish 
agreement to build a 500-MW nuclear 
power station in Catalonia was still fresh. 
The Biclsa tunnel through the central 
Pyrenees and other joint projects were in the 
offing. In the first half of this year France 
displaced the United States as Spain’s 
biggest supplier and Britain as Spain’s best 
customer. For good measure, it was known 
that francs to the value of at least 10,000 
million pesetas ($165 million) had cascaded 
into Spain in the course of the year from the 
pockets of some six million French tourists 
and the remittances of the 600,000 Spanish 
workers in France. 

Inevitably, the French exhibition was 
compared with the British industrial fair 
held in Barcelona last April. The French 
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fair was the smaller of the two (there were 
200 French exhibitors, occupying lopoo 
square metres of stands, compared with 300 
exhibitors, occupying 11,000 square metres, 
at the British show) but it had the visual 
advantage of being the lirst held in Madrid's 


EXPORTS TO SPAIN 

(in 1 million) 



Isc half 
1963 

isc half 
1964 

Per cent 
change 

France . 

101-5 

157-0 

: 54-6% 

Germany. 

123-8 

148-7 

. 20-1% 

United States .. 

168-3 

148-4 

11-8% 

Britain . 

100-3 

III 5 

i M-3% 

Italy . 

32-9 

58-2 

. 77-0% 


glittering new exhibition centre. More 
British than l^rench businessmen put in a 
personal appearance at their national exhibi¬ 
tion, though many of the British were com¬ 
bining the trip with a spring holiday by the 
Mediterranean ; more of the French busi¬ 
nessmen spoke Spanish. The British fair 
was the broader based ; the French fair 
leaned over-heavily, some Spaniards 
thought, on public-works machinery, but its 
electrical engineering and electronics sec¬ 
tions made an immense impact. As a colour 
supplement to their show, the British 
brought over the l.ondon Festival Ballet and 
4 gaggle of pipers (“If you're good," Gatalan 
parents told their young, “ wc’ll take you to 
see the Englishmen who wear skirts The 
French—as always, less frivolous than the 
British—offered more austere fringe- 
benefits: notably, courses of lectures on 
technical subjects to which 25,000 Spanish 
engineers and technologists were invited. 

Both exhibitions benefited Spain. What 
they profited their organisers cannot be 
calculated only in 1964 pesetas. (Official 
estimates of “ deals concluded ” at such fairs 
arc anyhow inflated, almost invariably, by 
the inclusion of orders that were already 
being negotiated before opening-day.) Both 
fairs planted seeds that should produce 

harvests in years to come, with proper culti- 
\ ation. The British show was all the more 
valuable because so few Spaniards knov\ 

anything significant about Britain. Many 

Spanish executives and engineers have 

visited France and subscribe to French pub¬ 
lications. Few have been to Britain, and the 
GPO’s stupid!}^ heavy overseas postal rates 
for printed mattier—in effect, a discrimina¬ 
tory export tax on the press—discourage all 
bur a tiny minority from subscribing to 
British journals. 


IRISH ECONOMY 

The Most Affected 
Country 

T he Irish have more reason than most 
to cry out against the British surcharge 
on imports. Out of an expected £200 mil- 
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lion worth of Irish exports this year about 
^150 million will go to Britain ; and £50 
million of this will be subject to the sur¬ 
charge. Thus up to 25 per cent of total ex¬ 
ports will he affected. Although the largest 
part of Ireland's exports to Britain consists 
of livestock and agricultural produce, manu* 
lactured goods make up a third. The chief 
items on which the surcharge falls are drink 
nearly £7 million worth last year* largely 
Guinness) ; paper, paperboard and so on 
over £2 million); space heating equipment 
[£r.7 million), textiles, clothing and foot¬ 
wear (£12 million), machinery (^£4.8 mil¬ 
lion), paper products (£2.1 million) and 
leather (£2.7 million). Bur it is not surpris- 
ijig that the meeting of Mr Lemass 
ith Mr Wilson did not lead to any lighten¬ 
ing of the burden ; exceptions even to the 
hardest cases arc regarded as too dangerous. 
But the surcharge seems bound to bring 
profound misgivings over Ireland’s com¬ 
mercial isolation, outside both European 
trading groups. Not that membership of 
Efta would in this case lia\ e been any more 
protection than the Anglo-Irish Trade 
Treaty, which actually bars the imposition 
of any tariff by Britain On Irish industrial 
goods, though not rice rersa. Ireland's 
one-way free trade with Britain has suffered 
11 s first major blow. 


cm-.MICALS 

Dow Goes European 

F ollowing the cvcellent scheme of 
softening up a market with imports 
before risking capital there, Dow. the largest 
chemicals producer in the United States, 
took a few inanulacturing toeholds in 
Europe a few years ago and is now ready 
10 make large steps. 'I'he \henna sales office 
will, when it opens in January next year, be 
the tenth Dow has opened in the last four 
years. More to the point, the capital invest¬ 
ment involved, at present standing at $100 
million, will be $150 million in two years 
and is planned to grow to $250 million in 
another two or three years again. Much of 
this will go into the growing chemical 
complex Dow is building at Terneusen in 
Holland. A complex is a sign of serious 
intentions and Dow will make there chemi¬ 
cals it now imports in quantity from the 
United Stares : general chemicals based 
on 50,000 tons a year of ethylene oxide and 
bought-in propylene oxide like glycols (used 
in anti-freeze) and ethers Tused in plastic 
foams) ; styrene, used in plastics and syn¬ 
thetic rubbers, and expanded polystyrene. 
The ethylene feedstock is to come from 
Shell’s Pernis refinery by pipeEne. Else¬ 
where, smaller plants arc being established 
to back up sales offices. The future expan¬ 
sions may be in Dow’s more traditional 
products—a host of chlorine derivatives 
—since it is the largest producer of chlorine 
in the world. 

Few American chemical companies have 
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done so much, so suddenly. Yet t^e logic 
of the move is, on paper anyway, incscip-* 
able: competition in chemicals in America 
is too uncomfortable to live with and the 
chemical market in Europe is relatively un¬ 
developed, potentially large and very fast- 
growing, Since the end of the war the value 
of Dow's sales has increased by s^ven times, 
to the current $i,coo million, and the pan 
of this accounted for by sales abroad has 
gone up from nothing to a fifth. The com¬ 
pany LS aiming 10 make this a half within 
ten years. ' Arid the level of investment 
reflects how much atrontion Dow intends 
to concentrate on Europe—which already 
accc’unis for 38 per cent of D(nv’s overseas 
sales outside America. 


I ER nLISi:KS 


/I Market Transformed 


up, sharing out trade |ind holding tlie big 
buyers at bay, , ' ? 1 / 

If an end comes, it will probably be 
caused by the inability of the consumers to 
find foreign exchange to pay for what they 
need. Although the attractions of putting 
£i of fertiliser on the land 10 grow m 
£3 of crop need no emphasis, there is a limit 
to what can be spent by countries w’hich arc 
at the same time buying capital goods for 
industrialisation. Meanwhile the plants go 
up, each larger than the one before and 
(presumably) more efficient. ICI will 
soon be the largest producer in the world— 
and hopes to be strong enough not to need 
Niirex—and other producers are springing 
up wherever an opportunity arises, some of 
them as export plants sited at raw material 
deposits. But Nitrex is not concerned, for 
there is as yet no threat, no surplus of pro¬ 
duction over demand—nor, strictly, in these 
conditions, any urg.mt need for Nitrex. 

SHORTER NOTE 


W iii’N the main European prvxlucers of 
ammonia—the source of nitrogen in 
fertilisers—set up an export cartel some two 
years ago, dismay was freely expressed ar 
the resemblance of Nitrex to the prewar 
Nitrogen Cartel. Only Imperial Chemical 
industries was missing. It still is, and 
.Niirex looks not more, but less like the pre¬ 
war cartel. For, in these two years, the world 
market for ammonia has turned round. 
Nitrex was set up largely to copnbat the 
depredations of the state buying agencies of 
('hina and India. With large contracts to 
offer—roialling millions of tons—ihc buyers 
would set friend against friend until, in those 
unhappy days of too much fertiliser, any 
subterfuge was possible—if it got the order. 
With Nitrex formed, the producers were 
able to present a uniformly expensive face 
(if appropriate) and individual producers 
could be sure that others were not shaving 
pfennigs off the price behind their backs. 

The face is still presented but the urgent 
need behind it has gone. Where one of the 
iums of the organisation had been to 
rationalise delivery—say, to supply northern 
customers from iiorihern ports—this is not 
possible in the absence of a central stockpile. 
And the producers admit that stocks arc 
cleaned out after unexpected and continuing 
increases in demand. A normal expected 
increase in world demand for nitrogen might 
be 8 per cent a year: in Niircx’s first year 
the mcrcase was 13 per cent, in the second 
10 per cent—and there is no real letting up; 
last year world consumption exceeded 17.6 
million tons. Germany and Austria increased 
consumption by a quarter and these are 
countries which already use relatively large 
quantities of fertiliser. When the potential 
demand from underdeveloped countries — 
which, with far larger populations^ use a 
third as much nitrogen as developed coun¬ 
tries, and make only a fifth as much—is con¬ 
sidered, the demand seems endless. Cer¬ 
tainly^ Nitrex sees no end to the shortage for 
another two years anyway and this will go 
on doing Nitrex’s job for it: bolding prices 


More and more shipowners are gening 
into the fast-growing bulk shipping busi¬ 
ness. Canadian Pacific has recently incor- 
poraicd a new' subsidiary in Bermuda to 
own, operate and charter tankers and other 
bulk carriers. The new company reflects 
the fac't that Canadian Pacific is w'cll aware 
of the growth potential of Canadian exports 
of bulk commodities to America, Europe 
and Japan. The company ordered two 
65,000 ton tankers from Japan. On 
this side of the Atlantic, P. & O. Steam 
Navigation Company and Anglo Norncss 
Shipping Company, who are already in the 
bulk shipping business together, have taken 
a 40 per cent share in the South India 
Shipping Corporation which has just 
ordered five bulk carriers of 38.000 tons 
deadweight each from Germany. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


The aU-items Indicator showed a RISE of 
half a point this week (to November 4th). 
This rise, which was due to a sharp 
increase In copper prices, would have been 
greater but for decreases in meat, cocoa, 
zinc and tin: the latter had its first decline 
since mid-August. 



Index 

I9SB-IM 

Percentage 
change from* 


Previous 

! Twelve 


Oct. 28 

Nov. 4 


ago 

ALL ITEMS 
Rood 

Fibres 

Metals 

111-2 
107-4 
104-S 
229 7 

111-7 

187-3 

104-4 

237-7 

+ 1*3 
+0 1 
+09 
+TS 

- 3-1 

- U-3 

- 3'S 
+ 102-0 


Tht EcottomUt Commodity Price Indicator inchtdes 
nineteen commodities tretghted according to their 
relative shares of tkvrld trade in 1958. 

* Chattges relate to this Tveek*s figures^ bttt these, 
except for the thetdl group, are provisional because 

C anons for tea and toool are not yet avafUable 
fid last week. 
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THE ECONOMIES 


■ Britain tlu rteio Labour government came into office to face stagnation at homer—the 
latest data on national income shoto a rise of only i per cent during April-jfune—and a 

on ciinem and capital account ihrearming lo Hbrpasi even the payments 

deficit projected for the United Stares this year. 

■ The British package angered the common market countries which are still worried (if not 
always with real cause) about the impact of domestic inflationary pressures <m their own 
exteriial payments. Italy's reversed of its earlier reserve losses remains precariously based; 
declines in output have not yet halted the rise in prices and index-linked wages. 

■ Only in the United States—where a triumphant President JoJmson faced a far healthier 
econonty than Mr Wilson—toere Britain's import surcharges taken in stride. The other 
major exporters of manufactures in Europe lifted up with the common market in dismay, 
even thoitgh many of these countries have reaped the benefits of Britain's deficit. 

Expansion in America and Efta 


UNITED STATES 

America’s record peacetime expan¬ 
sion is, if anything* still gathering 
steam; and with every sign that 
growth will continue well into 1965 
some tightening of monetary policy 
IS generally expected. Investmcni 
plans have again been revised 
upwards and consumer spending is 
also rising more strongly. 

Gross national product registered n 
further substantial increase during 
July-.Seplcmber to stand 4.7 per 
cent above its third quarter 1963 
level in real tem\s, despite the auto¬ 
mobile strike. 

Prices have so fai remained re¬ 
markably stable. But the generous 
new wage coniraci.s in the auto¬ 
mobile industry, u number of rises 
in raw material prices and the 
recent acceleration in the growth 
of the money supply have revived 
fears of inflation. Moreover, 
the payments deficit for the first 
moe imonths of 1964 was running at 
an annual rate of $2,000 million ; 
earlier estimates had put the deficit 
for the year at $1,500 million. 
Nevertheless^ the gold reserves have 
actually risen slightly over the 12 
muntliM to September. 

SWITZERLAND 

The government's stabilisation 
measures have made some impact. 
Although housing demand remains 
very high, the rtile of growth of 
private consumption and industrial 
investment has slowct} somewhat; 
and price inflation is now clearly 
slowing down. Consumer prices 
rose 1,.^ cqnt during the first 
eight moniha of this year, against 
2^4 per cent during january-Aifgusi, 

1963. 

' the* ■other • hand, the labotir 
market baa contjnued to tighten. 
And the trade balance has yet to 
improve despite i buoyant exports. 
The crude trade deficit during 
the first nine months of .the 
year was runnii^ at nearly $So 


million a montli seasonally adjusted 
against $68 million a year earlier, 
'riiis gap, however, is still being 
more thaji oft set by tourist receipts 
and capital inflows; the reserves in 
September at $2,854 million were 
up $ist million on 12 months. 

SWEDEN 

The boom shows no signs of 
weakening, gross national product 
rising at an annual rate of 5' per 
cent in real terms. Buoyant exports 
and high government spending have 
more recently been joined by a 
recovery in private investment 
Here, too, the labour market ex¬ 
tremely tight. 

These pressures have been reflected 
in rising costs and prices. Average 
hourly earnings in the second 
quarter were nearly 7 per cent above 
year earlier levels and consumer 
prices in August were up 3 per cent 
on 12 months. Bank rate was raised 
Thursday from 4A to 5 pci cent, 
the second rise since January. 
Trade deficit widening since June 
but reserves still rising. 

AUSTRIA 

Business expansion gathering force 
and official projections now put 
growth of tlic gross national product 
for the year at 6 per cent against 4.4 
per cent last year. While the major 
impetus to growth in the early 
stages of the upswing came from 
stockbiiilding, investment is now 
also rising after two years of 
decline. Export demand, trx), is 
buoyant. Indeed,, the total surplus 
on international transactions during 
January-July wits 30 per cent higher 
than in January-June, 1963. 

The strong external position has 
given the authorities leeway to 
counter domestit inflikiiodfti'y pres- 
fiurcs—consumer prices in Aughst 
were up 54 per cent on la ninths — 
.hr n ui^tecri leduorion in tariff 
dnrie* on a widie renge of consumer 
SQod* and an iKceleration of trade 


THE RESERVES 
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liberalisation. These moves have 
been coupled with a tightening in 
monetary policy and the tabling of 
a neutral budget for 1965. 

NORWAY 

A very marked rise in export 
demand and a modest increase 
in domestic expenditure has under¬ 
pinned continued expansion—but 
inflationary pressures are clearly 
increasing. So the goVenunent has 
proposed sharp increases in turn¬ 
over taxes and in postal and tele¬ 
phone charges In the 1965 budget. 
Industrial production during the 
first seven months of the year was 
running Sf per edit above year 
earlier levels. 

Consumer prices during Jahuary- 
Ai^ust were already up 4»2 per 
cent The turnabout in the current 
account from deficit to a aprpiu§ fpr 
January-July owed uncomfortably 
much to a fortuitous Ininching of 
deliveries of ships abroad.The im* 
pfovement waul he held. 
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f>OLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY CENTROZAP; 

Complete iron ore mines, preparation and 
dressing of collieries and other 
mineral mines. • 

. ^ r ^ l . ^ 

J ' . ^ ^ J . > I 

Machinery, ^ipmfieht toots for coal, 
ore ^sridother mining inctUsh’leS. 

Prilling rigs and tools for geological 
exploration, drilling for oil, water and 
blast hole drilling at quarries. 

Mining safety and rescue equipment 




(Pleas« tick appropriate square to indicate items in which you are 
interested. Fail Infomatidn wiU tie sent as sooh as possible). 

□ Complete iron ore mines, preparation and 
dressing of collieries and other 
mineral mines. 

YOUR REMARKS 

(Please note your questions and queries here). 

□ Mi^hfnejn^ecivif)frmnt and tools for coal, 
Qreand.o^r mining industries, 

□ Drilling rigs Sind tools for geological 
exploration> drilling for oil, water and 

. tii feirlg safety and ii^ue e^ulpn^hti 


CeT,9 
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STOCK MARKBT 

No Gains to Tax? 


F irst the election) then the cjconomic 
measures) this week the Queen’s 
speech: yet uncertainty still pervades the 
stock market) as of course to some degree 
it always does. It is always an illusion to 
believe that once today’s imponderable dis¬ 
appears the future will be sure and certain, 
^d now it is the autumn budget that is 
awaited and with it the measures that are 
likely to have the most direct bearing on 
shareholders and investors. The market has 
this week made up its mind that it will be 
this interim budget that contains a stiffer 
company tax and a more extensive capital 
gains tax. Just how sensitive the market 
has been can be seen in the performance of 
The EcotwTTiist-Extel indicator in the 15 
trading days since election day when the 
indicator closed at 417.8. From there it 
fell to Just under 400, then recovered to 
417.5 only to fall away again to close this 
Thursday at 398, its lowe^St level since 
early June. This sensitivity w^as 
demonstrated on Tuesday when the absence 
from tlic Queen's speech of any reference 
to a budget or tax measures brought a relief 
in the shape of a 6 point gain in the indicator 
only to replaced by a fall of 10 points 
when the Government’s intentions were 
clarified a few hours later. The underlying 
firmness of the gilt-edged market showed 
through on Thursday when War Loan 
gained !i. 

In its present mood, the market has given 
only a nodding glance to the horde of 
excellent profit figures now being reported 
from such companies as Tube Investments) 
British Motor (some disappointment over 
the dividend here) S. Smith and the Reed 
Papef group. The Econotnisfs analysis of 
profits (see page 652) shows that th^ growth 
m profits was maintained by those com¬ 
panies that reported last month. But the 
future outlo<« for company profits is 
doud^ somewhat; this we^’s national 
income figures suggest that the rise in pro¬ 
fits had already levelled out at the beginning 
of the year and that) with the continuing 
rise in dividends, retained profits were being 
squeezed. 

The sharp cyclical recovery in profits 
therefore seems to be over; and while 
published profits reflected in comity 
reports should continue to show good rises, 
the scope for earning higher profits and 
paying bigger dividends next year, even 
wimout any hnpm from next Tumav’a 
budget) may not dc all that ceaj. In tne 
short tens at’‘ 4 east mvestors biiyuig shares 


in the present markets seem to have little 
to fear from any capital gains tax. 

WALL STREET 

Politics is Out 

New York 

All street greeted President John¬ 
son’s landslide victory with a ^nig, 
if not a yawn. Share prices had advanced 
slighdy before the voting, as the portents 
of h crushing Goldwater defeat bccpic 
increasingly clear, and they put on a minor 
spurt early on Wednesday, with the Dow- 
Joncs industrial averap rising in the first 
hours of trading, as late returns filled in 
the last details of the extent of the Johnson 
sweep. But they then slipped as profit- 
takers moved in, and slid gently until the 
close so that the average wound up at 
873.82, off 1.69 on the day (though up a 
minor 2.66 on the week). Trading volume 
on the New York stock exchange, at 
4,720,000 shares, was actually slightly 
below average. 

This non-reaction reflected an increas¬ 
ingly blas^ investor attitude toward politics 
that had been manifested a few we^s ago 
to the Russian and British government 
changes and was confirmed during the elec¬ 
tion compaign. The market did drop 
somewhat around the time of Senator 
Goldwater’s nomination, on selling 
from small investors and, particularly, 
Europeans who feared even a faint 
possiblity of an about-face in Ameri¬ 
can direction (many of these sellers came 
back ID buy at the opening on Wednesday, 
accounting for the market’s minor early 
strength). But share prices then rose to 
hit a historic high (of 881.50 on the Dow- 
Jones average on October 20th) smack in 
t^ middle of the campaign, an unusual 
occurrence. Uncertainty normally causes 
the market to slide sideways or decline 
slightly during the presidential barnstorm¬ 
ing. And the price fluctuations that ensued 
from then until just before the election 
resulted, not from doubts about the out¬ 
come, but from worries about the possibility 
id a clash between what everyone assumed 
would be a re-elected President Johnson 
and business. 

Investors treated Mr Johnson’s n^xirtad 
opposition to a steel price rise, and his lat^ 
Tcaasuranoe that he did not mtend to die- 
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tatc business prices, as the views not of a 
candidate but of a president whose 
authority was in no doubt. With even these 
slight distractions now past. Wall Street's 
preoccupation with economic trends now 
will probably become total, barring some 
foreign crisis that raises a threat of war. 
An opinion is growing among brokers that 
share prices are now high enough to be 
vulnerable to any untoward business news. 
But the immediate news investors expect 
in the form of year-end dividends from 
major companies can hardly help being 
favourable^ given the records corporate 
profits are setting this year. Whether the 
news will match the high expectations of 
the market, however, remains to be seen. 


DE LA RUB 

Bigger Profits; but not for 
Shareholders 

T he chart shows that De La Rue shares 
have not brought much profit to their 
shareholders over the past two years. In 
1959-60 the share price went rapidly ahead 
and discounted too far the group’s growth 
prospects particularly as margins were com¬ 
ing under pressure. Now profits and mar¬ 
gins arc rising—pre-tax profits from ,Ci.i2 
million to £1,^^ million in the first half of 
the current year—but Dc La Rue share¬ 
holders are not so far sharing in the growth 
for attributable profits fell from £420,000 
to £377,000. The reason is all too clear ; 
for the main thrust in the bigger profits has 
come from Formica International—and 40';.. 
of Formica's profits go to Cyanatnid. And 
minority interests in the first six months took 
almost half net profits. The group has also 
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had to meet heavier costs in training new 
staff at the Gateshead banknote factory and 
introducing new productive capacity at 
Potterton’s Warwick factory and ; bigger 
printing losses in New York. 

Potterton is the biggest manufacturer oi 
gas domestic central heating equipment in 
this country and its sales so far this year 
arc more than 50% up; and it is now 
branching out into Europe to take advantage 
of the potentially enormous gas heatkig 
market whfch Potterton exacts to develop 
from the natural ras discoveries. With costs 
in the second half of the year bereft of some 
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of the exceptional items, profits look set to 
show a further improvement but this will 
bring little benefit to shareholders if the 
minority take-off is not reduced to the more 
normal proportion of about a third. The 
question shareholders must be asking is 
whether it would be profitable (if Cyanamid 
was prepared to do a deal) to buy out its 
interests. Then shareholders’ profits would 
really begin to move. Meanwhile the 4.2" , 
yield at 36s looks adequate if no more than 
that. 


INSTITUTE OF DIRECTORS 

Second Best for the 
Directors 

T he Institute of Directors’ annual got* 
together conference is not really a con¬ 
ference but a series of speeches, with short 
intervals for questions eroded by speakers 
slightly overrunning—and a longer one for 
full appreciation of the famous packed 
lunches provided. When drawing up its 
list of speakers for this year the Institute 
must have hoped for the winner of the 
America’s Cup and the Prime Minister: 
instead they got Mr Peter Scott and the 
Leader of the Opposition. But at least 
another speaker, Mr Soldatov, is still the 
Russian Ambassador: he continued the 
great alliance between Russia and British 
business started by Mr Khrushchev and 
continued among others by Mr Paul 
Chambers, the president of the Institute: 
predictably enough, Mr Soldatov pleaded 
for a lifting of strategic embargoes and for 
imports of Russian crude oil into Britain. 
Mr Scott gave a convincing attack on the 
agricultural chemicals so largely produced 
by Mr Chambers’s ICI, among others, and 
commended the World Wild Life Fund to 
the attention of the members. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home was greeted with a standing 
ovation and gave what can be broadly 
described as his If-Britain-is-to-be-great-in- 
the * counsels - of - the - world - we - need ■ 
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the - nuclear - deterrent speech. It was 
enlivened by a reference to ^‘the Inter¬ 
national Bank ” as a means by which all 
countries could work together to attack 
poverty. .He ended by eulogising free enter¬ 
prise as an economic basis for a free society. 

The audience also heard what it expected 
from Mr Chambers. A pica not to mess 
around with steel (by creating a party truce 
on the subject) was not entirely unexpected: 
nor was his attack on the fuel oil duty and 
the dumping of plastics in this country: in 
this passage he seemed to be defending the 
additional duties as applied to his own pro¬ 
ducts while rejecting them for other indus¬ 
tries. He repeated his assertions (first made 
in last week's speech in Buenos Aires) that 
present economic difficulties were a short¬ 
term interruption of a basically favourable 
long-term trend, intensiiied by this country’s 
inadequate reserves. 

This analysis had been sensibly rejected 
in the first speech of the day by Lord 
Robbins who said that Britain was con¬ 
fronted by an economic crisis due to a 
“ fundamental ” unbalance of our external 
trade: this crisis could bo solved by 
devaluation, but this, for us at least, was 
a major surgical operation only to be used 
in the last resort. The crisis was caused by 
demand inflation, which had not reflected 
so much on home resources because the 
excess demand was being met by imports. 
No one escaped entirely from blame: Mr 
Maudling had hoped for more luck tban he 
had had: the present levy would work only 
if, by not restricting the flow of imports, it 
mopped up excess purchasing power 
through higher prices. 

He went on to be even more unfashion¬ 
able by pleading for an end to stop-go by 
moderation of the “go” part of the cycle. 
As for an incomes policy, he broadly agreed 
with Professor Paish: “ if there is proper 
financial and fiscal control such policies arc 
superfluous, and if there is not, they lend 
to prove unworkable.” 

It was unfortunate that Mr George Wood¬ 
cock, hearing a somewhat Paishite analysis 
of the growth of cost inflation above a qS ".. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Decidedl/ neurotic. 

NEW YORK 

INDICES * 

Percentage 
change from : 

Oct. 

28t 

Nov. 

4t 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

Profit-taking reduces gams 

after the election. Frtnce 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

ITALY Belgium 

Some recovery from the slide 

409 9 
871 2 
93 7 
103-1 
342 1 
418-9 . 
129-4 
219 2 

398 0 
873 <8 
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229 8 

—2 9 
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+10 
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-1-4 
+ 1-5 

+0 3 
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—0 4 

IM 

—31 
—6 6 
—0-5 
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— 2 2 
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—10 6 
+6 5 

— 3-4 
-24-2 

— 0 5 
+ 12 3 

01 cne last luur wevKS. * 

t Londori, October 2ftb and NoVfmbar Sth. 
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sends regards to his friends in Brazil 


When he was assif^ned as executive ejigiiieer in cluirge 
of design and construction of the r>00,000 ions yr 
blast furnace at Usiminas Iron Works in Brazil, Kiichi 
Matsu no wondered how he would be able to com¬ 
municate with local engineers and technicians. 

lie needn’t have worried. Most of the time he could 
get across his ideas to liis Brazilian colleagues with 
sketches- engineering, it seems, is n universal lan¬ 
guage. Ever since its start-up in October, 1962, JHl’s 
blast furnace has operated at 100efliciency proof 
that language differences are no barrier to successful i 
cooperative engineering projects. 

Besides his professional pride in the success of tlie 
j)rojcct, Mr. Matsuno’s most vivid memories are of the 
kindness and liospitality of his many Brazilian friends, 
both technical colleagues and local townspeople. 

IHl 

ltliikaw«jHiia-M«riiiNi Ndcvy Imfuitriei C«., Ltrf. j«pm i 

rabies: IHICO TOKYO Telex: TK 2252 ! 

London Ofrice: Audrey House, 5*7, TIoundsdilch, London i 

Cable.s: IHtCOI.ONDON 1 

New Yoik, Sun DuNfclclorf. Syduoy, Jolinnni 'tbwrn, Juin.'iro, 

Mexico City, New Didhi, Culeultu, Karuehi, Djiikurta, Hoiif,? Kong, Sinjjjapnre 

MAIN PtODUCTS: Material HdntiliiiK Lquipmcnl, Iron and Steel PlanU, Pov.cr PUnts. Ph^mlccit 

s. Liper dnd Pli!p Pl.nit'", Prune Movers, let Am frjfl (ripjiV's, CompressorBlowers | 


RECEIVING 

YOU 

LOUD AND CLEAR 


Ever sintc one of tlic best electronic 
brains in the industry asked for some 
very line lubes to be made in m wide 
range of alloys including stainless 
.•steels and special metals (titanium, 
Uiitaliini, niobium and zirconium, for 
example) Accics & Pollock have been 
x\ell tuned ill to llic highly specialised 
needs of clcrtronics. 1 Inis if you are 
(Oiueincd with the manulactnre of 
anlr nnae, cathode ray tubes, ignitpns, 
geiger mullcr counters, transmitter 
re(ri\fr cells and the like, you will 
iiiul iliat Acilcs ^ Pollotk arc able not 
only to rcceixc you loud and clear, 
hut also to tianxmit to you on exactly 
your own tnbiilai wavcleiigih. 

Why not get in touch with Acclos A 
Poilock Limited, Oldbury, Birmingham, 
or at least write for a booklet? 





AQP Company wcw 



say 


Accles 
& Pollock 
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niudi of his sj^eCn W a largely iJriiiedteSsJiiy 
attack on deflationary policies as a cure for 
our economic ills. For the rest of his 
speech AVr Woodcock contributed a sane 
and necessarily pessimistic analysis* of the 
relatiqns of capital and labour in this 
country: the impression he made was 
heightened by the quietness with which he 
spoke from behind those justly-famoiis eye¬ 
brows. He too was pessimistic about an 
incomes policy: a wage freeze, while 
possible for a short time during a national 
emergency, was probably not worth it in 
the long run after the enthusiasm born of 
the crisis had cvapt)raied. He called for a 
recognfflon th^tt there were two sides to 
British industry, with no pecessary com¬ 
munity of interest: rather than appeals to 
“ pull together because we were in the ''iime 
boat," he hoped for an analysis of what son 
of boat we were in. And he asked the com¬ 
pany to tell their workers as near ev erything 
as they c<»uld, and not to be ashamed of pro¬ 
fits as though they were inverted Marxists, 
but rather to justify them—^if they really 
believed in them, Mr Woodcock's realism, 
and the meatiness of Lord Robbins, were 
salutary awakeners in otherwise unrelieved 
platitudes. 

WALL PAPLR MANLFACTURHRS 

Hotv Much Growth? 

T ill' accounts of Wall Paper Manufac¬ 
turers fall down in one important 
respect from tlK standards as set out in 


Miirketing 
in Europe 


A montfi/y rsttffch fiuhhcaho/^ on (on^umer 
rioods ond tfiSUibution 


Intludtd m the cu/rent isauc 

Alcoholte Drinks in Belgium 

Men'f Wear in Sweden 

TarifN dmi Consumer 
Prochiele: ll-EFTA 

,»i.i -jw .1. - ■ 

Conttumer Durables 
in Gil^fnyiiiy and Italy i 

' ■ I - 11 . . ■ 

Retails from. 

THI iCONetoli^ INTIUlOtMCE UNIT 

Spencer HouM if El. Jtmee's Place London SW1 
Tolephorle HYO« Park 67U 27 

60 Eaal 42nd Street Now York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6860 
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letter \ they do not tell 
the pmfits 

The profits themselves are good«-dp from 
jC 4.8 million to £7.4 million before tSX con¬ 
tributed by wall paper mills^ which have had 
a good year,” the |^t com^ics 
“ rewarded ” by a broader demand for paint, 
Sanderson which had a “ satisfacto^ ” year 
as did the group’s paper division. The only 
pan of (he Wall Paper group to be accorded 
figures is the Canadian subsidiary and its 
profits more than doubled last ycai^ but this 
accounted for less than 6% of the group’s 
profits. AIL this suggests that probably the 
biggest contribution to this ycar*8 jump in 
earnings came from production of wall papi^ 
fdid the Beatles help?; although thin Only 
contributed 15 ,. of profits in 
chairman, Mr 1 . C. Sanderson, 
particLflarly ii) thc many new technl^i^ in 
wall paper making said lhaf he knd5ir.,of * ho 
|XTiod since the start of the ccnti 3 ^ when 
the manufacturing end of wall pa^r was 
more interesting/’ No doubt he^wis iklSO 
thinking of Id’s plans to increase ^bstan- 
tially its share of this country's wall paper 
market, which at present amounts to about 
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Wall is esdnaated to have 

about Mi k it bard to 

maintain difi strike agibisl the group which 
the Monopolies CoSmisskm in its zeporr 
'on wall papit supply last January described 
as “potcntf®ly a foritu^ble competitor/’ 
It should not be forgotten that at emc 
time Wall ^ptr had a h^er share of the 
paint market ^an ICI r^wid after a lean 
period it is having some Success through its 
Walpamur subsidtary m tegafoing a little of 
the lost^. ^dnnd. And after extensive 
raodermaatioii its wall paper factories are 
producing better margins and arc letter 
placed to meet ICV’* aales offensive. It also 
has alrekhr l^iea not to seek 

exenqKion of wall under the Resale 
Prices Act. The gt^. ^rly still has its 
problems but they nhm he viewedTagainst a 
background of a buil<&)g boom. Having 
fallen 3s. since the results were announced 
th£ shares back to 20$. now yield 5V< 
on dividend and 11% Ofl oaraipgs. IMc 
returns arc well abo^ the avera|^e ih the 
bimdir^ i^erials group for in view of its 
past Sli^sh record the market just does 
not sec Wall Paper as a growth stock. 


STOCK nXCHANCr. 


Modernisation with Tears 


"'ll!- best of the three speeches at the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet on Tuesday 
came ftorn Mr R. F. M. Wilkinson^ a 
deputy chairman of the slock exchange. 
“ While all this talk of modernisation in 
public life goes on," the stock exchange had 
been quietly getting on with the job in its 
own house. He gave an impressive list of 
initatives taken ; federation of British stock 
e.\changcs ; the recent action on financial 
disclosure (coupled with a plea—unlikely to 
fall on stony ground—for implementation of 
tnorc of the Jenkins committee proposals), 
and the new stock tran.sfcr system, working 
pretty well." A computer is on order and, 
ironically, on Tuesday the chairman Lord 
Ritchie announced that rebuilding of the 
stock exchange would proceed on the basis 
of the outline planning permission granted 
last month. No wonder Mr George Brown 
looked so grim at the Banquet ; by Wednes¬ 
day tvening it was clear that this particular 
piece of modernisation had fallen foul of 
his London Office ban. 

This is rather bad luck, as the .stock 
exchange has already scaled down its plans 
after the recent ministerial enquiry. How¬ 


ever the necesmry permit should be granted 
easily enoughi^ since the development as 
revised will make no material addition tt) 
total lettable office space. The addition to 
the floor space will be entirely absorbed by 
the stock exchange itself, its administration 
and facilkies, such a-> the computer, but 
not its members. 

1 he stati.^ties of slock exchange turnctver 
(purchases and sales combined) for October, 
the second month for which they have been 
compiled, show just how volatile turnover 
can be. The turnover (of £2,097 million 
against £992 million') was over twice a.s 
high as September's. Excluding dealings in 
short term securities (which arc in some 
ways more akin to transactions in the money 
market than those of a securities market' 
turnover still went up from £698 million to 
£1,251 million. Turnover in ordinary 
shares was little changed (£381 million 
against £340 million), and the share increase 
in dealings in the gilt-edged market, both 
short term, and lone term (up from £291 
million to £805 million) meant that turn¬ 
over in ordinary shares fell to 18". of the 
total, compared with 34' ., in September. 
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(Month of October—22 Business Days) 
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38 
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1 

4.283 
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514,000 
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Under Review 

For much of this year the stock market shared the aircraft 
industry's own optimism of its future prospects. The FT-Actuaries 
index of aircraft shares (made up of Bristol Aeroplane, Handley 
Page, Hawker Siddeley, Rolls-Royce and WestUmd Aircraft) 
actually rose by a third to touch a peak of 168 by early October, 
But since then the index has plummeted to under as the 
industry has come under the scrutiny of the new Government. This 
week's uninformative intrim statement from Rolls-Royce bronght little 
relief to the shares, with its forecast that sales would exceed £100 
million (they totalled £105 million last year). But Rolls-Royce has 
much less to fear from the Government's review than the other 
aircraft companies. 
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THE PLANE MAKERS 


T he aircraft industry has been under 
more or less continuous Government 
pressure to reduce its size for the past five 
years. The mergers of the early 1960s cut 
the number of companies down to five large 
and three small, but the fall in employment 
has been much slower ; ai the end of 1961, 
it was just under 300,000, and for the past 
year it has been stationary at around 
260,000. At this size, the industry is still 
too big for the volume of work available, 
which is probably adequate for a labour 
force of around 225,000 strong; if the 
Government’s new review of projects cuts 
any major ones out, the fall riH obviously 
be much sharper and more painful. 

The British Aircraft Corporation (in 
which Vickers and English Electric each 
have a 40'stake and Bristol Aeroplane a 
20' o stake) would have faced a rough few 
years even without the cancellation of the 
.supersonic Concord, which has been em¬ 
ploying about 2,000 designers at Bristol and 
would have started soon to require produc¬ 
tion and assembly workers too. The 
British Overseas Airways Corporation was 
not able to get Government permission to 
cancel all the 30 Super-VC los it had on 
order from BAG, but it did get permission 
to delay delivery of some of them very con¬ 
siderably, which will reduce the volume of 
work in BAG factories on this, the biggest 
civil aircraft ever built in Britain. In 
addition, the market for small jet airliners 
of the One Eleven type is becoming highly 
competitive, and airlines are waiting to see 
whether at least two more designs of this 
type get put into production in America, 
BAG had a world beater in this aircraft; 
because of the competition* it may turn out 
to be merely a bread-and-butter e^ncr. If, 
on top of this, the Government should 
cancel the controversial TSR 2 bomber 
which is just going into production, BAG 
would face a gloomy future mitigated by 
whatever missile contracts it could pick up. 

Hawker Siddeley, the other big aircraft 
builder, might at first sight seem better 
placed. British Europeaii Airways is buying 
the Trident jet in satisfactory numoers 
even if no other dirHnes are ; the executive 
jet is selling better, although big money is 
not made on these small aircraft. Hawker's 


P.i 154 vertical take-off fighter is the only 
one in the world, being evaluated by Nato 
and the same holds for its short take-off 
military freighter. These two are weapons 
particularly important for a country turning 
its back on The Bomb. The huge “ but 
that hangs over both their futures is cost; 
both are horrifyingly expensive to develop, 
the freighter specially so and an economy 
minded government might decide one or 
v>rhcr was expendable—or at best, delayable. 

Most of the cost comes in the develop¬ 
ment of their engines —the fighter has 
Brisiol-Siddeley's (whose engines are also 
in Concord and TSR 2), the transport has 
Rolls-Royce's. The commercial weakness 
of Bristol-Siddclcy, jointly owned by the 
Bristol Aircraft Company, which is now a 
holding company, and Hawker-Siddeley, is 
its lack of civil work ; the special version 
of TSR 2 being developed with pain for 
Concord was its only civil order. But it 
builds the most successful vertical take-off 
engine in the world, its development largely 
American-financed, and Rolls-Royce is 
puffing some way behind it in this field. 
Rolls-Royce’s troubles are almost the exact 
reverse, not much new military work, 
except for the military freighter ; a fair 
amount of bread-and-butter military engines 
in big Belfast freighters, fighters and some 
V-bombers and rather more civil orders. 
Civil aircraft provide huge trade in engine 
spares—for all those 400 Viscounts sold, 
the Vanguards now flying, VC los and 
Tridents. The little civil Spey engine in 
both the Trident, the One Eleven and a 
number of foreign designs is going to be 
the sheet anchor of Rolls-Royce, 
effectively immune from Government 
review. 

Westland, building helicopters, could 
count itself safe too if only the services 
could be pursuaded helicopters are what 
they need for bush-fire operations. The Min¬ 
istry of Defence is converted, the separate 
services are still sceptical. Small companies 
like Handley Page and Pressed Steel’s 
Beagle do so little government work that 
they can exp^t to be left much to their own 
devices, to sink or swim as best they can. 
Beagle, with the RAF interested in its tiny 
aircraft, has its nose clear of the water. 


TRUST HOUSES JOHN GARDNER 

Exchange is no Robbery? 

I T has been a hectic few months for the 
shareholders in the food distribution 
and catering group,. John Gardner (Lon¬ 
don). In late June the shares jumped 
.smartly from around 158.' to over 20s. on 
inspired buying which proved to be not all 
that wide of the mark. For at the end of 
the month Gardner disclosed that it had 
turned down an offer of 19s. a share from 
a syndicate headed by Mr Charles Sweeny. 
Less than two weeks later came the news 
that Trust Houses and' Gardner had agreed 
to a working association in their industrial 
and general catering interests and that 
Trust Houses had acquired from the 
Gardner family a 21% stake in the equity 
at i8s. a share, 2s. below the then market 
price. With the family retaining a further 
12%, one-third of the Gardner equity was 
thus held by these two sources and this 
effectively ruled out any other successful 
offer. It was perhaps understandable that 
the Gardner shares fell back after this deal 
to around i8s., particularly as Trust 
Houses had indicated it was not intending 
to bid for the whole of the Gardner capital. 

Now the form of the association has been 
made clear ; Trust Houses is selling to 
Gardner its Lockhart industrial catering 
subsidiary for 2.8 million Gardner shares 
worth at the current price close to £2.5 
million, which is what Trust Houses paid 
for the group two years ago, although .since 
then I-ockhan’s tobacco, tea and meat 
merchanting companies have been hived off 
into a separate buying and servicing sub¬ 
sidiary group. The deal will increase Trust 
House’s stake in Gardner to a controlling 
56.7% and Gardner thus ends up as a 
Trust House subsidiary. Gardner's exist¬ 
ing shareholders are called to meet later this 
month to a^ee to the deal which will leave 
them as minority shareholders. But what 
are they offered in exchange ? 

The merged Gardncr-Lockhart group 
will be the largest industrial caterer in 
Britain and the full integration planned 
between these two groups should lead the 
way to some fairly substantial economics. 
Gardner’s profits will be transformed by 
the deal, with the Lockhart conmanies 
expected to produce pre-tax profits of 
£385,000 for the year to end-October, 
1964, up £82,000 on the equivalent 
1962-63 figure, in addition to the expected 
£250,000 from Gardner itself adjusting to 
a 12-month basis and after £40,000 
development expenditure. Combined profits 
for the past year are thus put at about 
£630,000 and are expected to be higher in 
1964-65. On this basis earnings look to be 
around 30% on the new capital against 
261 % for Gardner in 1962-63 and just 
under 20% for the past year. This puts 
the shares on prospective yields of 81 ’o on 
earnings and just under 5% on the forecast 
17jv;, dividend. In the short term at least 
these returns look no more than adequate 
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and shareholders, left without a bid and now 
in a xninority, should consider selling if they 
are unwilling (o wait for the longer term 
benefits to emerge from the deal. They could 
oppose the deal at the extraordinary meet¬ 
ing ; buc what would they gaiUv apart from 
their present independence ? 

In Brief ... 

Plastic Imps 

Imperial Tobacco has bought a 75"' 
interest in Anselm Holdings CLondon) which 
makes plastic mouldings, used largely in 
the motor industry. This is Imps’ first 
direct investment in the plastics field. 
Mardon International, which it owns jointly 
Tdth British American Tobacco, already has 
interests in blow moulded containers and 
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bottles. For Imps this is the sort of diversi¬ 
fication, like its move into teaching 
machines, that makes little obvious .sense ; 
Golden Wonder Crisps, now b^ng. heavily 
promoted and, visibly available in the south 
at last, is a more obvious line of advance— 
involving as it docs the same sort of distri¬ 
bution arrangements as tobacco. 

£2 million for Unicom 

Despite the many uncertainties in the 
stock market the initial <^cr of 2 nailllon 
units in the new high yielding Unicorn 
Income Trust pulled in application for 
6.1 million units with a total value of just 
over £2 million. Qcarly small investors have 
not lost their appetite for long term invest¬ 
ment particularly when it is accompanied 
by an above average yield. 
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Shipping Bids 

An offer worth million has been 
made by T^os, and Jno. Brocklebank, a 
•Cunard subsidiary, for the shares of H. E. 
Moss and Co.’s Tankers. Brocklebank also 
has a small stake in th^ Guinea Gulf Line, 
the shipowning subsidiary of John Holt 
and Co. (Liverpool) for which Liner Hold¬ 
ings has made an imdisdosed offer. 


HONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates, 
arbitrage calculations and profits and 
dividends statistics on page 652 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 650 and 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 645, 646, 647 and 648 


ASSISTANT 

ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

The Furniture De\clopmcnt Council invite applications 
for the above appointment in their Economics and 
Statistics Department at Stevenage. The person appointed 
will be required to take charge of a number of statistical 
services, including an inter-firm comparison service. In 
addition he/she will be required to assist the Council's 
Economist in a number of interesting projects including 
the collection of international statistics. The successful 
applicant will probably be in his early twenties with a 
relevant degree or some similar qualification and will 
have had some industrial experience. The post carries a 
competitive salary. Initial applications, giving brief details 
only, should be sent immediately to The Director, Furniture 
Development Council, Maxwell Road, Stevenage, Herts. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

SPECIAl DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES 


H.M. INSPECTORS OF TAXES in the INLAND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT (ut least 60 posts! 

CADET GRADE of the MINISTRY OF LABOUR (10 post^) 

ASSISTANT POSTAL CONTROLLERS in the POST OFFtCE 
U-'' poshi 


AGE LIMITS: At least 70 and under 78 on August 1. 1V65. N\iih 
certain extensions for regular service in H.M. 
Forces or H.M. Ovcr-icas Coil Seiucc. 

CLOSING DATES: Method 11. November 27. 1%4 : 

Method I. November 27. 1964 (tot January 
examination) and February If. 1963 (^toi .Apiil 
cxainmationi. 

Candidates who have a degree, or Dip.Te^h . with first class 
honoun are exempt fiom the Method ll qualifying examination 
and may be exempt from the McihvHi I written examination in 
optional subjects. 

INFORMATION and APPLICATION FORMS may be obtained 
from the Secretary. Civil Service Commission. 23 Savile Row, 
London, W.l. Plea&e quote reference AG/65. (fS.J 


IRON AND STEEL BOARD 

Economists 

Applications aie invited from Economics Graduates for two 
appointments in the Economics Dixision of the Board. CandKlute> 
should have a good Honours Degree and several \eujs' experience 
in research, government or industry. 

The first post will be concerned primaril\ with t>veiscas trade 
in steel and with imernational problems aff^'iing the l^K. steel 
industiy. Applicants should be between 25-311. Preference Mill 
be given to those with a knowledge of international economics 
and some experience of international organisations. 

The second post will interest economists hasing 2-5 years' 
experience of investment and pricing studies in a large-scale 
industry. 

Both posts offer considerable scope for responsible and original 
wxvrk. Salary will depend on age and experience. The Boa id 
operates a contfibutor> superannuation scheme. 

All applications will be treated in confidence. Write, giving 
full paiticiifars of age. qualifications and ex(>erience, to 

Establishment Officer. 

Iron and Steel Board, 

Norfolk House. 

St. James’s Square. S.W.l. 


ECONOMIST 


British Nylon Spinners Limited have a vacancy for an Economist 
within the Market Analysis Investigation Unit at their London 
Office. 

The successful applicant will Join a team of Economfsts whose 
main concern Is the Investigation and measurement of markets 
for nylon at home and overseas and the consequent forecasting 
of demand for the Company's products in both the short and 
long term. 

We are looking for an honours graduate aged 21-35 within the 
disciplines of Economics or Commerce. Analytical ability Is 
essential and relevant experience is desirable. It is important that 
the successful candidate be sufficiently personabierand respon¬ 
sible to undertake visits to customers and trade associations in 
connection with his work. 

Conditions of employment are In Keeping with the high standard 
of the Company, and include a profit-sharing scheme. 

If you are interested, please apdiy In the first instance td:-* 

The Personnel Manager 

British Xylon Spinners LimiteiJ 
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THE CALICO PRINTERS ASSOCIATION LTD. 


and 

EXtAN^MROFITS ARE UP 


' There has been a sharp increase in the G&routo’s tradingTffofils-i* 

19^/4 SI,'80@.524 against vl9^/3 £I,m«33e.i . : , • ' " ^ : 

Dividend is up 2|"o. Rec 9 nimended final dividend is 10" o making 14" o for the year. 

I^tail wbaidiari^s oi^ed priorito 1968M a<!iicoutitad for.£532^000 '> . ^ 

6f the (jo^pf pirdfit against £49^0Q6. New subsidiaries ' : ; - * 

(excluding Hide Group) made £18^,000 trading profit. 

Net royalties are £1,296,000 against £1,288,000 in 1962 3. 


FLEXIBILITY FOR THE FtTTTIRE 

CPA has been regrouped into five divisions in view of 
its successful diversification. The flexibility and sim¬ 
plicity of the neWgi'ouping will aid correlation of tradi¬ 
tional and new interests. 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 

PRINTING 20% UP- 
CAUTION EXPRESSED 

Commission printinganddyeingarr up by IT'u in volume. 
Printing is up by 28'o with the major increase for the 
homo trade. There \¥as growth in volume of screen 
printing particularly for better-class furnishings. Plans 
are ready to increase capacity for mechanical sci’een 
printing. Despite incTea.sed business, levels are still 
below those of three years ago. High level of imports has 
been a handicap. 

Exports have improved in West Africa, and modestly 
in the Congo. Licensing restiictions have reduced busi¬ 
ness with Ghana. 

Stlebels (warp knitting). Turnover increased and ex¬ 
port trade has expanded. Extensions and new machlneity 
are in hand. 1965 output will be over 1,000,000 yards of 
curtain nets a month. 

•Caprafoam* foam-backing process has Increased 
capacity. 

MERCHANTING DUTSION 

87% EXPORT MAINTAINED 

There was substantial improvement in gross margln.s 
on printed dress fabrics. Sales of dyed fabiics continued 
to expand. The Afidcan Department shaiDly increased 
sales. Sales of shirting fabrics are up. Export percentages 
are unchanged—37®o by value and by volume. These 

figures are vulnerable to new tariffs. 

The Furnishing Department^ are being reorganised. 
Adverse tariff decisions have to loils of some martcets. 
ITie better-quality Grafton and Cepea print ranges have 
held their own well. 

Consolidation and yaUonaliaatiqn Of aubsidiiiiry com- ^ 
Ittmles aiiproa^ ccAfdeiion. : ,, 0 ^ 

RETAIL DIVISION., 

!i>^ROF]^ABLE EXPANSION 
The Division now dj^i:*ates 25 departmental 
260 retail shops. ' lJ 

Turno^k^ inci^ased by 6% and net profit by These 

^figm^ida not inolude.the newly acciuJi^d llid%,aifonp 


with its stores, fashion and millinery shops. 

Substantial increases in profit are likely in the current 
year. Extensive modernisation and enlargement are 
planned throughout the Hide Group, 

OVERSEAS DIVISION 

EXPANSION- 

HIGHER EARNINGS EXPECTED 

Earnings were maintained and a big programnie of 
extension and development is being carried out. In¬ 
creased productivity and higher earnings are forecast. 
Australia Cotton Textile Industries Ltd. are combating 
Imports from low wage countries. 

Mettar In<lustrlea Ltd. of Imiia have modernised and 
re-equlpped their mills. 

Nigeria: In partnership with British, Dutch and 
Nigerian interests CPA are responsible for technical 
administration and details of the new factory for Textile 
Printers of Nigeria Ltd. ‘Onitsha’—which Is now being 
built. 

Good Hope Textile Corpomtlon, South Africa, ex¬ 
tensions are nearly completed. Vertical poplin shirting 
pz’oduction has started. 

Uganda: planned extensions mil mise output to 40m. 
yards per annum at Nyanza Textile Industries Ltd. 
under CPA's managing agency. 

MAKINO-UP DIVISION 

POWERFUL ACQUISITIONS 

Output and turnover are up for both Luton Knitting Co. 
Ltd. and Brook Manufacturing Co. (Northampton) Ltd. 

Interests have been acquired In James and Gordon 
Ltd., large manufacturers of ladies’ dresses and suits; 
Alexander Newman Ltd., makers of ladies’ coats; and 
Harold Lee (Harlee; Ltd., makers of children’s and 
teenage coats. , 

(OXENDAiiB GBOUP 
NEW DEPARTURE 

This old estaJNllfibed mail ower honse has been very 
Mauhrad. n'daftU/lo. textiles and 

kol^hold* Roods and^'ii jin^teid-w bring sahstdntial 

h^ttoCPA.-V , 


fhis is a $ttmman( in/, 
KaymtM Cullen, mitUi 
of 3^ Calido Prtntei^\ 


depart 6iif the Chafr^rfAn^.JI^^' 
iiith the Report and 
\Qtation Ltd* for the year 


Copies of the Association's report and accounts for the year ended 30 June 196t are available from The Secretary:-^ 
THE CALIOO PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD., ST. JAMES'S BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST.. MANCHESTER, 1. 
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THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITEO 


^‘New £2f000f000power station 
to meet our growing demands^’ 

— Mr. IVAN C. SANDERSON, Chairman of WPM, in his Annual Report to Shareholders 


ITie Sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of The Wall 
Paper Manufacturers Limited will be held on 25th 
November in the Midland Hotel, Manchester. In his 
Statement, which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts, the Chairman, ^li*. Ivan C. Sanderson 
reported: 

“The Ciroup Profit before taxation amounts to X7.400,000 
ns compared with £4,807,000 for the previous year, an 
increase of £2,693,000. Taxation at £3,943,000 absorbs 
53'\. of the profit, and after deducting the proportion 
attributable to minority interests the consolidated profit 
applicable to The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd. is 
£3,315,000. Dividends paid and proposed require 
£1,534,000 leaving £1,781,000 retained in the business. A 
Final Dividend of 121% is proposed on the Ordinary 
Shares, which with the Interim Dividend of 7 ,makes a 
total for the year-of 20*’^, as compared with 17% last 
year. The Ordinary Dividend is covered 2.3 times.” 

Mr. Sanderson announced that a new central power 
station, costing £2,000,000, had been built by the WPM 
Group at Darwen, Lancashire, to supply the growing 
demands of their principal works located there. He 
pointed out that the new power station represented an 
investment which would result in big savings in steam- 
raising and electric power costs. 

The year had been a good one for the wallpaper mills. 


The new ranges of wallpaper found splendid acceptance 
coinciding with healthy demand. There had been a 
grouping of mills to avoid overlapping in manufacture. 
The Paint Division benefited from a return to a broader 
demand for paint products in the home market; but the 
overseas picture was a mixed one. In Canada and South 
Africa there had been remarkable progi-ess; in Southern 
Rhodesia and Kenya little headway had been made. In 
.\ustraliu the Group’s paint businesses had been inte¬ 
grated to provide three modern plants in place of seven 
small units. The manufacture of Walpamur paint 
products within the Common Market had been started 
through an acquisition in Belgium. 

In the Sanderson Division trading had been satisfactorN’ 
at home and overseas. The Canadian Wallpaper Manu¬ 
facturers Ltd. achieved new records in sales and profits. 
This success stemmed from more than two years’ en¬ 
deavour spent in installing new processes for making 
distinguished wall coverings. Following big sums spent 
to modernise the wallpaper plants of the Group, capital 
expenditure had been lower in the past year. The 
Group is now free to continue its policy of expansion. 

Mr. Sanderson said that he looked to a continuation of 
good trading at home and he expected that Canada, the 
U.S.A. and Australia would be in the vanguard of over¬ 
seas progress. 






Cmn Wallpapers Ltd • The Walpamur Company Ltd • Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd * Smith & Walton Ltd * Shand Kydd Ltd * T. & W. Farmiloe Ltd. ■ John line & Sons Ltd. 
The Darwen Paper Mill Company Ltd • James Ferguson & Sons Ltd • Leading overseas subsidiaries: .Austr^iit: Arthur o. vvilson (pty.) ltd 

Cinada: CANADIAN WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD • U SA: THE BIRGC CO. INC •’ J H, THORP 8 CO. INC • W. H. S. LLOYD CO. INC 
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SFCQND BIIOADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 

l\CKI \SrD VALUES, INCOME AND 
DIVIDEND 

'Hie ihirty-si\rh Annual General Meeting wns 
lielil recently in London. The following are 
extracts from the remarks of the Chairman, 

Mr H. B. Moiit^sole, JP: 

Gross receipts sliow an increase of jC9,S96 to 
yJ92,442 and after deducting expenses and 
laxaiion, net revenue is ^>3.233 compared with 
/j46,4r)9. 

Tijr the lirst time in our liistory the value of 
Uie investments exceeds rlie two million mark, 
ihe iki.iiled valiiaiioji at at September 14, 1964, 


T2,095,022 ; this compares with * book 
^ .^lue of /;665.718. The characwr and class of 
our scvuriiies remain as before and consist 
mainly of selected equities. Changes m invest¬ 
ments liave resulted in very considerable net 
capital appreciation of which j(jl()0,(X)0 has been 
p^sed to Investment Reserve and the balance 
used to write down the book value of tlie 
remaining securities below the ruling market 
prices, 

We are proposing to make a further free 
issue of ordinary shares in the proportion of 
one for ten. Wc hope to be able to rccxjmnicnd 
maintenance of the inteiini dividend of Sf per 
cent and to pay a Jinal of 16j per cent, benh 
less income rax, tm the ordinary capital including 
the increase proposed for die year to September 
14, 1965, 'rile report was adopted. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 

STATFAirST ay TllE eOvrftNOR. THE 
nilKt or HAAlliTON' 

J 

IIU Grace The Duke of Hamilton, KT, 

Governor of the Bank, has circulated a State¬ 
ment with the Accounts of which the following 
is an cMracr; 

The Balance Sheet total of over jC134 million 
—an uicrease of almost yC12 million upon last 
year's ligure—constitutes yet another record and 
renecis the growth in our Deposits during the 
\ ear. 

.As approved at the Annual General Court of 
Proprietors held on November 26, 1963, the 
Aiitiionsed Capital has beat increased to £2 
million and die Issued and Paid-up Capital has 
been brougiit up to tliis figure by the applica¬ 
tion of £750,000 from the Reserve Fund by way 
of a scrip issue which was duly made in January 
of this year. 'I'he Resen’c Fund bos been re¬ 
plenished to the extent of £175,000 by an alioca- 
riun from the year's proliu and now stands at 
^,2,675.000. 

ITie small decrease in our Notes in Circulation 
at £14.79 million represents a normal fluctuation 
in the OL'duiary course of business, but the 
average during ilie year was slightly upwards 
and was in keeping witli the general trend. The 
increase of almost £12 million in Deposits is a 
most gratifying achievement, accompanied, as It 
is, by a satisfactory growth in the number of 
Our account-holders—in itself indicative of tlie 
susiaiiied demand for our services. 

1. inn id iiems at £43 million give a ratio of 
34A ixu’ cent to the combined total of our 
Deposiis and Notes in CirciiJarion. 'fhe book 
value of Invesimenis remains practically un- 
ehaiiged and is below market value. N'oiwitli- 
standing that the lending side of our business 
over I he year has seen the cllcct of funding 
operations by several of our large customers, our 
Advances show an increase of £4’ million and 
this of course has been comformbly absorbed 

die increased Deposits. 

The Balance Sheet figures, as will be seen, 
reveal a \ear of considerable progress and the 
enlarged reNOurces at our command have pro¬ 
duced a net profit of £36S,756—a« increase of 
£44,310. 

With the sum of £222,468 brought forward 
from the previous year, there is available for 
disiril'iiiiion £591,224 and of tins £85,750 has 
alrcaiiy been utilised for an Interim dividend 
at tlie rate of 7 per cent, less tax. It is your 
Dircciors' intention to recommend to Uic Annual 
(A>urt of Proprietors that a final dividend of 
8 per cent K-ss tax be paid, making 15 per cent, 
less tax, for the year which is 1 per cent more 
tlum the forecast I made in my Sutement last 
>oar. On tliis basis and with the allocation of 
£175,000 to the Reserve Fund, the sum left to 
be carried forward is £232,474. 

These cininemly satisfactory results could not 
have been achieved without the loyal co-opera¬ 
tion of the members of our Staeff at levels. 
Technically equipped as they are to meet ihc 
exacting rcquirenicnts of today and working 
eliicieiitly and, eitthusiabiicaily as a team, they 
uphold the Bank's great tradition of ser\ ice to 
the community and it is a pleasure to me lo 
have this opportunity of conveying to tliem the 
Board's warm appreciation of die high standard 
of tlicir work. 


Regis* Steady Growth 



1962 

1963 

1964 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Propcity Revenue rNwt) 

. 851,818 

973,061 

14)38336 

Proliis before T.i\ 

465,858 

734,020 

778,328 

Profits .il'Kr 'T.i\ 

222,375 

350,484 

412364 

.Net Dividends 

208,863 

343,612 

384,037 

FsueJ Capital 

3,900,001) 

♦7.200,001) 

7,200,000 

Pn>pemes 

17,101,773 

17,131,603 

17,243315 

IVnliis t^irricil ^■ol\^';^rd 

'SViip /.Nii/e one fullv-putt 

209,637 

/ (JiJnuny Sliutc foi tverv one Iwhl. 

2.^3,642 

250,916 


Hxtracts frum Sir Aynsley BridglatuVs Review for the year ended June jo, 

1 told you I.Tsf ye.ir at ih*^ lime of the .Anuu.il General Meeting ih.ii our nei renis weie 
alre.Kh m excess ol £) .OOO.OOO and you will see from ihe Accounts now before nou ih.ir the 
actual sum achieved iui ihe veai ended June 30, 1904, was £l,012.OSl. an inerease of £4^.9x7 
ovir 196.3, 

Interest reicived has increased from £2.992 lo 22,030. I'liis is Iveause your Jiie..iors 
decided during the ve.ii lo lake advantage tif addiiionaJ long-ierni beuiowiogs at a I'eMsoaahle 
iure ill readiness loi possible investments which we ha\e in mmd. An amount of /^S30,()00 
r. is hecn lent to an associateti company on call .u ihe same rate ol inie*re*si as wc Imvc lo 
I'.o. You will nolice a coriespnnding increase in morig.ige interest paid. 

Profit}* subjcci to taxation stand .U £778,328, an increase of £44.308 over Iasi \e,ir. while 
laxaiioii has absorbed £365,464, as againsi £383,536 List \ear, leaving a Net Prolii loi the 
year of £412,864, a gain of £62,380. 

Wc are proposing a final dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 5’. per cent, making a loial 
for the vear of 9 per cent as against 8 per cent last yciir. 

Gur Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that Loans secured by mortgages ha\‘e risen by 
£521,971 and, ns I have aliexidy explained, Advance to Associated ('ompaiw now stanels at 
£530,000. 

Reserve for Future 'Taxation has been reduced from £190,350 to £14,668 hut under 
Curretir Liabilities you will see that the Provision for Taxatkin has been increased to £495J09. 
ITiis is due almost entirely to the change in the basis of taxation broughi about by the abolition 
of Schedule A and the substitution of Schedule D C'ase VIIL 

We have not yet reached our full rental income since there arc still a number of leasei 
of sh<ip and office space due to fall in shortly which carry rents well below present market 
value. We can therefore look forward to a steadily increasing revenue from our existing portfolio. 

lYie preservation of high standards of service and maintenance of our propenies K of 
consLint concern to us. We have steadfastly aimed at maimaining our propenies in first-class 
condition and as a result of the improvement in re.sideiitial rents, wc arc taking every opporumity 
to maintain and w^here possible to enhance our standards. Substantial sums have been spent 
on improving many of our properties and dieir amenities, and it can b*. justly chiimcd th.u 
our flats and other properties provide good value for the rents paid. 

I would like to end by thanking my colleagues on the Board, our staff and our \arioui 
p^ofes^ionaI associates, all of whom have given of their best to produce the results no\^ before 
you. 

Regis Property Company 
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THF PIRAK RIVFR 
H Y DR()-l l.l CTRIC POWI R 
COMPANY 

The’lliiriy-eighJh Annual General Meedni; of 
"Hie Perak Kjvcr Hydro-Klectric Power Com- 
pany, T.imited, was held On November 4ili in 
I.ondon, Mr Hugh G. Balfour (the eh.iirinan' 
presidir^.. 

The following un exrr^icM lioni his nrLuluied 
statemcni: 

Since I reported last year the two new 20 
MW. generating sets, with three new boilers 
and aiKillary pLnnt« ut Malim Nawar» to w!uch I 
have referred in previous vears, have been com- 
iTiissioncd. All the nev\ plant is operating 
sarisf actor ily, 

During tlie year under review, the deinund 
for electricity in oiir (ioncesshin Area toniiiuied 
to expand, by tni the greatest deimnJ contitiuing 
to come from the tin mines \\hich take over 
80 per cent of the Cjiinpany's total output. 
There was an increase of 11 per cent in units 
sold by our subsidiurv, to which the Company 
gives a bulk supply, which reilccts the growing 
domestic and light industrial load. Total llnil^ 
generated were 5f»9,9?7,l00 representing an 
incr«?fi»c of 3.9 per cent on the previ4»ijs 
year. 

'I'iie jnaxiinum demand on the ConipariCs 
system i\).sc to a new peak tif 92.9 MW. in April 
last; and since the end of the liuancial year the 
rna.ximiim demarid has reached a lecord peak 
of 100.6 MW. 

The business of our subsidiary, The Kim a 
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Electrical Distribution Company, Limited, con¬ 
tinued to expand, 

MIVINLII. ACCOU.M 

It will be seen that gro.ss revenue was 
£2,132,757 which is £85,69S higher than iq the 
jjrcvious year. The balance edrried to the Net 
Revenue Acc<»uni is £716,213, of which Malayan 
taxation requires £267,(X)0, while United 
Kingdom lasaiion, after double taxation relic!, 
takes /J21,0(K) ; the resulting prtrfit lot the yeai 
J.s 4,428,213, c'omt>arcd with £430,692 last 
year, 

Witli wtuld demand for tin cseeeding the 
known woild supply and with tin prices at ilteir 
present high level, the <'ompany\ mining load 
sliould (.oiiliriue to be assured during the cut rent 
vcai. \t I lie same time iheie Is u growing in¬ 
dustrial demand for elcctriciiy in our C'xMiccssion 
.^ea which is welcome both Us a divicr^ilication 
of the Cotnp.in>*- k^ad patiein and .S', a sign 
of grow'ili ot the \lala\an economy. In the 
absence ol ari.\ .ad\ersc circuBisiatices, iliereUue, 
the ('.ompan\ ni:i\ reasonably expect to recoi'd 
favourable trading ic'^iills dining llie ciiireni 
iinanciul \en 

'I’lie repuii and accounts weie .idopted and 
a total dividend of 13 per ceni l.sarne on 
the incre.iNcd ordinary sh.irc cnptial was 
approved 


of the unil nun hr 

obtained Jtoni the Sciu'Uii\. The Peuih Rucr 
ll\Liro-lilL'i tiu Pore* ( «> . Ltd, her'.' 

Rrcad SDeer, Lonihni. TX'A 
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VITAMINS klMITFD 

T/ic l^rohlcm of }i 'orlil Food Supplies 

Dr Margaret Wright, who presided in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr H. C. H, Giaves, 
the Chairman, said that annual turnover reached 
a new high level exceeding £10,000,000 but 
intense competition affected profit margins. 
Group profit after taxation at £3734)00 was, 
however, very close to last year's £181,000 
'1 urmiver for the tirsr quarter of the current 
hnancial ye.»r was about 14 per cent up. 

Research into the more economic feeding of 
poultry -especially broilers and turkeys—ctm- 
tnnied, and the new V^iiainealo Turkey .Siaiici 
leeds were regarded as the best and most 
econoniical in tlte woild. 

T lie ever nitic.ising demand for hy;h quality 
l>;g meal continued to emphasise the impoil.mce 
of and need for balauccd proteins of higli bii»> 
logical value provided in the form i*l' the 
a|ipiopnaie Viianiealo concentrates. I'.sp.msiiin 
iiT thi> direction cxmld only be of henelii to 
producris ol hotlt turner and bacon pigs, 

The new Vitamealo tonceturate for iiiieiiMve 
heel puKluction was becoming incicasinglv 
pofHilai ihroughoiit the country. 

The new G.ill Mdk Meal inirodiiceil l.ist voir 
h.ad leil lo .1 200 pei cent rise in the sales oi rlic 
pi od tier. 

TmiiloimcJ, t( well tncanijig, ciiucism of 
■ I.Ki4)iy l.uinnig' could mislead public opinion. 
I'ew tainiers condoned ill-treatmonl ol siovk. 

II m.iiiUind were to be lev!, however, iniv-iisi,o 
mellmds were noi oiilv neicssaiy Kin an 
inevitable ouiuaue ol least cost produilioii 

The high yields which the woild needed 
niLild come orilv Irom stock in a sluTieied 
eiU'iionmcMii - proiecied In the skill of man 
tiom llie lawiges ot disease, with evciv 
Dill ( Kional jieed inci. 

Alteinaliws lo increasing the cHicieno iT’ 
puidiiclum were not jiisi to deny our people the 
iiglu to an improving si-mdard ot nutiition. hot 
lo leave the way open to rhe scourges dI inil- 
nuintion, tamine and disease. 

Uy the year 2000 there would be twice 
many mouths to feed. Since large numbers wcie 
already living well below minimum subsistence 
levels and would demand in time a stand,ird of 
nmuiton eqti.il to ours: the tonnage oi fevod 
needed would then be around 4 times that now’ 
requiicd, not twice. 

Vi e all cad) jini>oi ivd 91 per cent of the pio- 
lein material used tor animal feeding purposes. 
Wph growing pressuie on these supplies It 
was cssenttul to national interest and latci 
possibly, survnal, that the most eflicieiu means 
of coffvdrsion be employed. 

The Vitamealo products played a valuable 
world role to this etid and—like factory tarniing 
—would continue lo pl«y ^n. increasing pa it in 
ensurmg world food supply. 

On (he P.'iurniaccuiical sid^ of their bii''trices, 
it'was a fairly safe forecast cli^ during the rest 
ot ihe twentieth century', not;^y the UK, but 
the whole work! would need more than evet 
before botli ibc pharmaceutical Indqsury and 
the scientific animal feedingstuffs industry. 
VCTietc thtf affluent society whuld be without the 
ministrations of the medical and allied pro- 
tessipns—uwdf^ possible by. the dfscoveries ot 

.i^yrnjpetli^al be 

thou^i about. ' ’ 



Capital & Counties 
Property Company 


T)>c foVoti'hig a) ' highhgJit'^ hom Siaictth'nt hv Ah Leslie .Vhn/tr, O/)/:, /'/) '(dhurniun jnd 
Aianagi/ig Dinctor'' pie'>e>frcd to tin.- .{iiniutl (rcncta/ Meeting iit London on Oeiohct 2^*ih. 

* Gross Rental Income has now passed tlic £2m. nunk iinJ by the end of 1^H>5 is cwpcctct-l 
lo approach the £ hn. mark. 

* Surplus of £7,3in. on property v.alucs has been carried to capital res«trvc. 

^ Our Bennudu investment will be largely finished by the end of this year. T he Sir.mJ 
projccl is up to lime and should be finished by March of next year. 

* T hree new’ projects i.2 in l.ondon and 1 in Bristob will involve an cxpc'iufiiure of 
appfo.\imauTy £5m. 

* £fin. debenture whs successfully placed in b’ebruary and a further issue oi a similai 
si<e is under dwcussiou. 

* The l3oard face the fiiUire confident of continued Steady growth. 

FiNANCi.AL Record 


1963 


1964 


Igsm^ S|biir« CBpItid 


Fraibdliil^ L 0 fMf 1 | 6 ldl Frbpeirties at Book Value 

lUiit R«c«lVsibJ^ . 

Net FroAl mfut Tttitihsi ’ . 

Amount paid for OrdBkeaify IHHdeiidi ... 
Ordinary Dividends ... . 


£ 

3,358.,528 
6,408>234 
2152 * 77,946 
l,7t2;565 
413,398 
39^1,820 
210 % 

' !■ '.i- 


£ 

9,8305891 
9 , 191,756 
32 , 521,175 . 
2 , 080 , 624 ^ 
447,224 
414,692 

_ 7 V 


* On Q|pital increased by 2 for 1 serfp issue. 

- .t., ■■ .1 , li 
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Ikaf Tnubfer E^vlpment, Non^^emuK and Stalnkss Steel Tabliit, 
Air Filtration and Purilkatida j^ipment. Stop \ aiyes, Flow Control 
\alves, Electronk* Remote Supti^hory C ontr^ S}»tems Pumps 
Motor Radiator Repairs and Niiniber Plates. 


Sttfietit ptihit\ f'loin tho Sraft'wrni hy \ti\ S. F. Bunnott^ iliu 
chainuan^ dratlaiai t(.t ^huixholifevXKlrh tlw Anntuit Ufaicfnrnr 
t'tf Avcflunn. 


increasing activitv m the Capital G(uhU Industries has reMihed 
in our Group e\ici'nal sale* rising front £l 1.7m to ll4nv an 

increase of 20"u. 

The brcaknlown of Group Tiirno\cr for ihc scar is: 

24to the Pcti oleum, Chemical and Indtisines. 

21 "o to manufacturers of Diesel ' 

- theTructhkth Power'Generaiiob and Murine Industries. 
I9?„ to other heavy imliistries, including Steel, ElecrriCiil and 
Building. 

f>"„ to the Motor Vehicle iramifactiiring Industry. 

2(l"„ to the Motor Vehicle Service and Repair Iradcs. 

I0"„ to u vaiieiv of other manufaciin ing Industiics. 

^ Dll ring the ycai the business ofH. O. Seick Lid.;of Maiicfestef 
was purchased for a sum of 128'',2(X). A number of smull^ 
acquisitions was also made. 

Dividends for the year total I (same laic as last \car hut on 
C apital Us ineivaNcd b\ the Rights Issue). In addiunn a |m\- 
ment of 3d. per share out i>f C apilal Resci\c noi subjcci lo 
C.K. ta\ is proposed. 


★ 7he Group mav be cxi^ccted to have .int'iher sUvCessfiil \ear. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Profit before tax 
Taxation 
Profit after tax 
Dividends (net) 
Capital Dividend 
Total net assets 


rhn 

£1.657,518 

858.685 

798.833 

374.905 

204.030 

9.081.000 


f’ir, : 

£1.430.043 

731.781 

698,262 

312,420 

6.816.000 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 

7 he lifiy fifth Annual Gcner.il Meeting of Merlim.iu Pegoh I imitcd 
wdl be held on No\ ember 26ih in London. 

fhe following is an extract from the review of the Chairman, 
Mr T, H. Miller, lor the \ear ii» March ^1, |V04 : 

I'hc profit ft»r the vear of t384.9gy comes out at some t'2d.000 lower 
than the previous year's figure. However, alier alli>wing for nxniion 
and replanting, the tstiiil available for distribution is slightly in eveess 
of last year and enables the same rate i>f dividend i.e, PI per cent 
to be maintained. 

Market prices lor rubber were again lower than in the previous vear. 
Increased output helped to cushion the etl'ccl of this rediieiion in 
prices as did also sales .Tt altracrivc prices of our premium product 
No. l\ fhin Pale Crepe. 

Crops have continued to rise and the total output of rubber for the 
year under review vvas I6.4.36.4(K) lbs. I he increase in crop is being 
maintained and output for the first six monihs »*f this yc.ir tt> the end 
of September amounred to 8,476.000 lbs which is 61.1.000 lbs. ahead 
of the crop for the comparable period iast \car. Present indications 
arc that we sbemid have no ditliculiy in achieving mir estimate for 
the whole year of 16.72.^.000 lbs. 

We have recently completed arrangements to take pan in a ioint 
Oil Palm venture with other associated Companies and a new Oil 
Palm company. Perak Oil Palms Limited has been formed. 

Dii^ussion^ have been taking- place beiwecn the Direeiors of this 
Company and Tali Ayer Riihbcr Estates. IJmiied with a view to the 
possible merger of the two companie.s. Agreement has been reached 
by ihe two Bo.'irdsnod the formal, offer from ibis Company to acquire 
the whole of the Tali Ayer issued capital is contained in a circular 
dated October 30. 1964 which has been sent to Members. 

During the year w4 replanted a total of 1.078 acres with rubb^ 
and dealt with a small area of new plantings, "^e have increases^oue 
programme in the curnmt yeal* tq t,596 acres. 

----—. M 
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CITV. OF BmMfNOHVM 
KDCt-'\TlO>t c ommit I fcli . 

CITV OF BIRMINGHAM 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

CrOSl V OaiJ'N, hlKMlNtVHvM 4 

DT-.l* VRTXn'NT Oh* IlDSiMIlSAt 

AOMINISIRAriON 

Ann'ri’.irfon', .irt fi»)' Hu* ni>»t irf 

lUlLlUR or ASSISTANT IK'IUKlK 
1 vUl. ■ B. • ill UKfiiAMSMlON \NO . 
' MrUTOTTS far Vl.iiiuiirnti.'ur iin«l Husln.'^s ' 
siiuil.'s (oiirtks T|i4- rfiM iMlrrs oiip.iriiinl.) 

> tnr TL^LHivb u<, wvll fviu-'btny. 

I ( (inilti1.|ict <.lin»Ul holil ti ‘ 1>L-arft. 

I .»r IViiUwh.otiiil Uii.aUuurioi). ,n»a hioe upi'io- 

i A 1/- i/n ■ 

I Kn.ii/O- LI <■>“0 Pi-r .ilituim 

iiMjiw hy .'iniiiiul Iticrctnrnis 41I t-iS lo .» 
iiM'HDiiiii m LI,K‘*S i4j.r iiiinitm 

‘ fi iMO l«» LI JMi plus avMi- 
•"viiiil sl|iiN4.iitiCK fitr UcKi-L-.. .ind ii.iliiinn. 


ENGFNEERlN)(f INDUSTRY 
TRAINING BOARD 


T ills RAnrd. sit lip imtkr the TnJhniTrtM ' 
Iralnlnw > vonvutuvA'^ikTih- \\ic whblc 

r.ii^Nr of jntiiiliiu m (hi IntUivay. 




rc I'oM 


j vrsTisnoAH ' 

Irt :KhUv thi Bmird on .ill huUKtiv.)f m.itwHi. 
ill VIS,- oiiMiinii'S Hnd -Hunt'*!., iiruunfM iWlil 
wtu-k iind nnirnrcl usiihs AinMIb'uaU mmc.M 
qiuithti'it stmisilcljim «lih nrtti• iiriil fxivflulKC 

in liidnsiry uml fHiniiiMf (kith wnen imrd 
S}sur>v> niH v«>itii'ini‘rs, in in« istirtpn 

of- 1,4.fMin PH. IVrtPrtiU-ni tx.'iich>niiblc ikbt 
m Lontlhif. f 


ovTioB rrofn Tit*' MilUrtHO? 

Pt.4l4|>. Mlnlidrv iiif LuNtin. < aMr,Mhkink) 

a\ii l.'*,itri|(* KiMfiHLVi AiWniU: 

hinmudon Mrixi. I untUm. 1.4 .4: Chbra 
hiU' Vo\i.-mhir .In 

I'ROU-SSIONAL ACCOUNPTANTS 

About iT (voiiHtonHbti iv>sis In I on^Usn. 



BRITISH TECHNICAL 

assKtaXc'e v; 4 
• Northern RpoijsfeiA ■t'. 

(Republic of 7,imbi«T) 

A ii.inspori. iv riniii'i.d ii> 

:i I'Ki lit, (iiocniniriu iil Norih.iii 
Kiiodcti.i on till .idrMii.i'( o( nil 
|lK^.lI ti.'iiitoii.il , lr.<iivi'4M I 

,iitd LU lormutttlc jjrObv'Hons ol Imiec 
trnBuJ RjH* fc'(n»n-s. "hI> 

UYCnur flml a^ibl rciurns Rn'«i>t| fttWl 
4mpnhi^t;il s'^pp <:Afeiivoiiv' lu 
iKik>iiil.s. Ill kkiir .ilso aih i\C on 
isronliUH iuhI ir.ins|-sMi riohliins m 
Mn4.r.iJ. uiid .issNi In iltr I'l. p.ir.illon 
01 piOii'ilii Joi Inilit-tini) In dtfvcli>i^ 
nit-nt pjoRrurniiKs., 1 r lidJ^imn ,ao 4|>h> 
cbsr^iutl atiJilliua^Minit i^f n 
tliJiftr. .ii\0 L\pcrlf>nM' ijf liiwcsURiitliMi 
jiid :ilniiiii»n of tPnfWnort piswlt rtis, 
siuh iMS-i ,iKi' In .10 iindir Ji'», )<iri.d 
nuin ry mxild Pi \.iliirthU'. 

riic .ippivnintsiii U i»n ion,nut irrijijt 
for iHrci yLtrs*!® iJ»c firm -VisMiK-e, 
Htwu sni.iry Js a year hoN^m 

10 Ij k.. Iniiinit) tiijk '^^ll M .litx .igw 
osonti.iH iillou.iiu. III .« yi-nr 

tMiiKii' fii.iiit ,1 \ i-.ti iinniilcd 

Lin.u i fiinp,iiiu(l Py nitti op L7J0 ti 

11 irP'iiiiitl .u I oiiip mil d h) wlfi) 

I. I p ns.ii.os and .114 omni.HLd.iun. 

On III .ind l.tliivnlion .tllow .iPicK. 

I*li .isi* .\pply I'lr III! Ill, j di Kills 10 
the Viiivuiainu-ttis oiIiiit. Kooni Hii, 
MINIS! uv l UH O T 1 K S^r A S» 
l>LV I.j.oPVU N I. I l.iiul lloiiir, SiJU 
Hai-i-. VTiIiRTn. S W .1 Roin^ lull n:unik 
.'ind hint till,Ills ol tpi.iliii..iilons and 
txin-ncnic und ciiiuiunt RC 2Jo;lJJ,02. 


} GOVLKNMLNT OF KFIODLSIA 

jtoNOMits <.k\rtuviLS wiiH 
! IklVllMUAL IKAIMVCt 

Two iai.tOk'it*s I'dsi I’o) \ ouni; iTiidii.iii s on ; 
cnlisr piobatlon.iry 01 ilii.iMiaf ii>iHr.iL-i uinis 
' In NiiMHt.iI Jiuoiiu Hi.iiuh 01 uill (.st.ihlisli. il 

I (i-Qir.il Siarisilinl Ollki ikuHnti (Mih mind I 

sn.iilsLks. 


or womrni v..,,. ......- ---— ... 

kilio Itiive Mih!i‘^c4 jnc-inhc^iship of IitmIiiiic' i^t 
( hjiiiL-rcil \CirtilniRnis In I luthiuil mul W.-Ued. 
or liis'lHii, of t hiirp'iid \>.v,oiinMnts ol 
l.iiiJ. i»r InsilMHi’ of (hnrfcnj Xnoilman 1 s Jjl 
Ireland. **r AMuKlaiioii ol LuUilv’d lUld C or- 
|V>ral« ALVoiiiiiiuiu. CMbdldAfifi* rtniwi be 



•fr . 

XvATfi'' (prcTcrlitilj' Ky pbureffrclt irt Sferclnry'. 
( imI SlI'iu. ( oinmission. Sadk- Rim. I ond<in. 
, W I. I'or Mppluailon iWni ipiodtiu ^'HK (IK! 

SIJKREY education 

COMA41TTEH 

• < HNOLO,.V. 

- ^ .. IT* xxfj s 

! rriniKiK / assisT.xni nciiRrR. 

(•K\ril H. IN I XXN rntulrol from Junu.ire I, 

' I Win,, or us sixin aliir as poshJble, SJtould be 
« KPiiduilu In I i((\ and «lll Ih- ispii-ieU lo kiiiirc 
' L in stibjuls rnp I I .H. HPil II.Vl II con ) 

rfli'inyt drui'i'i's ol Uiili,r>iiy of L ondon. I m*d 
I IVuLi'^Sional 1 MimkuailonH nnd llluhir N;U<Ou.i| 
Ipploni.i In Hiisiiii Hs Sdulks. 

1 


Olio post lor ('lononi). 


I) iK Si 


of aoM-rn- 


lUsni .iiitl soinpniiy .uioiniis and loononik imd 
1 linuTtiliil sitidks t>l .IIIporn.f iruiisMi'ilon**. j 
Siiond ixisi I'or p.il.inii* •»! pavinmis is.Iiiiuicn , 
! .ind sruUios oL banLim. and mhir llii.uioiil | 
' iMstrualops. ' 

Snlnry (wnks: M1.11 )l :si> ro I 

WomiO. tl.l2H to L * iKi2 UK. I'lohiiiionury 1 
cnirv pmnis di|>cndint on unuliikmlons and 
c'lvrum., up ro mnxinuiin of Ll.b.:u loi inrn 
and i:’l.470 tor woinm ( onrnui HproliUMums 
rtviy h. olKrid nr a (isiil suk.ty for Mine ' 

I ytars in llu- rimur of li .lyXr ro LI.MKI p u, i 
imitrt Mild rv.JTS p.a b» LI." 12 l*K. p.tt. 
luoipiiD b.isid on priidtiiiK' ouallDi.iiJoiii^ uiid ' 

I post ipiukt.iic cxpertiiKi. ' | 

Cun her dciidli and apolKnilnn forms from , 
Ihc Mnhik- Servkx- MiarW Khodmu 4fo«iK. 
42»> S'^ointl. Lundini. W.c Z. [ 

I UNIVERSITY COLEECE OF 
I SW'ANSEA 

I THI; XfXINW AKINO MCOril S 

The abo\c prl/ts the rtrvt of ilio rgiuc of 
’Pwo Hundred lAiumK ami ihi- sieond of ^he 
(uIro of IMfiy PoundK. arc tij be, u(^|fri{cMl I'ur 
MONWiRAPIlS ON THP OrVI.I OPMTMT 
AVp HLANNINCE 4JVJ.H IHL bN^INir 
HV^ X CARS VF S4>ME ASPIX'T OFTtML 

IN THi: C4>l.NIY BOKO 

swA^srvv. I , . . 

The coitipcMilon is npeit 10 persons aho are 
,&r ''has* be*n mshovIriiM Mm» Abe tJah«r>diy 
CoUcitc uf SnanscR lb uby amtli’rbk*' I'MPaCity. 




PurTbor deiailt may 
Udtlrn- 


. _- - _ be obtaloi'4 from the 

Rtdflrnr, tlnivcfiiity Collcar 4 K - - 


-- - - __ SKihicH, 

SatiBNca, and nutlue <" UttctiMon to compoe 
and fiMi aitBlaef of tho vMpiMed tmnumraitb 
I munt Pdael) him nor later rtuim THurulay, 


S il.in Itiiiiiti.iin liiliiii4.il Si,4k’, L'uul'in 

I Mt4iu.uui p.i] ilde. 

Innhit' imnii-ul.irs .nul form 4if .ipplu.itmri 
. i(lnii».ii»tik' ri4im RiUlsirir _ 

I SI CULT ARY/ACCOUNTANT 

^ rciiiiirril h\ a Huhr rnaliU4iine .omi'iio ,n 
, Viii h VNisi f.iiiiMSblic employiiiu H(h> I'le 
I wink will Pi tli intiiidniR MS (_4iiMi\tiH li.is 
' uniU'i'T.onc a pi • liwl «d rnpld Mrow 1 1>. 

' XrpIlKjnis should Is- tii.irpriil or ( osi lUil 
. XVi>rLs •Xi.s'oortfanis hi, the »,S 10 4.s .ik, nioui' 
with prtuikai ciivriinu «*f 4’MRlnriTlih: .1: .1 
I-I yfxvnslhlo li-'rJ, Sulury wilt bs L.nmnv.ii. 
siii.Ki wuli e\|-Krk(ifL 

Xpidk'.irlons, lihlntf diUills of qiinlUu.Kinns 
■tuil i\pi.iiLiKi. sliiiiikl he "siu' ('• Mils IS<C. 

j THE 'university Ol 
MANCHESTER 

' ir\M bWON III KI.SI.AHLII ILMOWMIII'S 

'Xi>pliiiUioii« iin Iridud tor ilu' hNkc Krsi.uvh 
lillowships iiir Hd^uiurd worL In rlii luM 
f>t ColhisMl 1 lonomy ilinludtnu Husiness .otd 
Pilhlk AdnilnKitHlinm, Hie yaliii of the 
I show ships will noiin.'illy hi wiililn ilu r.«n>ii* 
Ll.lhiiii v.lOO rnr uninim, ui-eordlna u* i-sis'rli luo 
and (lUalllKiiilons. Reaiihtloiis aoiciiiiiiu ihe 
aw Mid of Uii Kcllonshhwi mils be obialm-d Irorn 
Ihe KiulHirur. iltr fJiiiverxlU . Xliuivh.sui- 1 1, 
lo whom MpphsNikmM dioiihl hi suit iior laKr 
ihan OiAiinhir |s, |tA>4 

THE UNIVERSITY Ol SHEI HELD 

I>l I' \R I Ml M l.l IIIISINI « Ml |>|l s 

Applli lOions ,ire tmluil for a posl if 
A.SblSfANr 4|('ll/KIR In xi'IMIi U 
I'f ONfiMU s 10 Iviiln dmks on Jaiiiiari 1. 
)Ori5. I'riUrime sslll bi ufscu to iiinilklMUx 
ulih srvitui inlereKiN in eltlKr Indus'ri.d 
Lctmomlis or ihe Indusrritil ArpIleaiionH of 
MMiHem.iik'al and SiutiMUcal UvhnlMucH. Ini'ml 
s1d.1i) Ki'toidinK lo (lualHit.'uilnn'i ami isptrfiiiec 
on tJu Mali *1,U30 a k"X—kl.2"<. wi'h 
KS.V.U. prosialon. ITirther tMirrleiilHrs m ly 
hr ohiHiiKd Irom (hr KkiiNirar. 10 whoui 
appllchrlonii ifoiir eopus> should bi *0111 by 
Noicmbrr 2K. I‘>f>4, _ 

NOV MELD COUEGL 

, ovjToho 

RIZSCARCll ru.l OWSIIIPS 

.VpoUs'alkhfi iKi* imhed friun nun or wonun 
anidiidus whu wHh 10 nnJinnlie riMnrih In 
I eon<»mk's. IMljtlea; Soilokiuy . rieml 
I.eonondc nnd Wild Mlktnry and PolliKnl 
UNiory; Indiisirlal Ki'luflonji: NfanMRiiiKnt 
Stiudics. (nKraiioniil Ketttai'ih; ALfknn 
Siudks: Public iind ^kIhI AdmlnKiruikm. 
fnicrnaiioiuil and Public t..T(('. or other 
branehrs 01 dir Soiial StntHea. Tlio nptkilnfs 
aieni Hill nomialb' I'h: for three vs-an. hut 
the Collcip' win alto be prenarid 10 sonsider 
ibakina Hppolninu’niK for u slioritr piHnd, 
punienlarty for cnadhlaiea who oiay be able 
10 obtain lease tn abwnic fmm ihrlr as-adrmlc 
<n- oihcr povt 10 undertake u pkee of arithig 

Sf. 

from rhe Warden. Applleanuna Hhoulil ruiib 
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Of, A^L^URNE 

A(>pljcR(1on*^im InviuU ^crr ihfe 
piymUmx. 

JAfANliSB 

Dr.pvHTMjEwx or pKiWr.% 1 - auiDii s 

QUALIFICATIONS: AppUcanti Hhould he 
lifAduutcR Ja Jhptineae with a socviul intcrt>.i ' 
in the Ueld of lanfooNC and Uteraime iHPiithMire 
arMlcAnn> will require u v«ry hlfb dvkrec of • 
uomiH-ictice in Tnaliah. 

^^^'oursca tn JupwiM wjU commence in MurJi, 

Et{S^^= '/olf’jSJJffWras; 

whliin ibc riinfr deiuHrd tiill 
^ d^oiaxT ftetiordtui to quHllftctt|lgii!i and 


Pr EiprcAaive un^rtakJng In the C'R» 
Win WtfntB tf wwr ttnanchii imd mfntnr 
liitere«.rft. u^idun io ii|»Miu a ludy. 
preferred a«v i#-3S. 

ftcr dinii'N wni MwiiNle: 

1. K)«liihHabniiciti and aioinicuaROc 
(lihliaUy ut^'r ruiki vtalon) of u 
cortinroheiiidiy •’cfibTcncc IWwiiry. 

2. C'tdiQtiioo of Ctfonomk iiuHiiwi.ii 
and polUkal Iniormatinn rrom 
pubjihhcd snurcct and the concL- 

f |iii!iii pro^iolon ol u uencr^) 
nfuintmiun mervUc. 

Ihc hiicve/mfiil candidalc ahoiild lioid 


I OT^IttilWd ftccordlui to qUHllftctttloil!i and an Hppruprlute Uill^cniliy deiim' iind 

. * . . * - Mune pr«\{(iua esperknet'. know- 

WorOi&UoiL fnoludins dcialld of loluc of French on ochaittHiti.'. Sulvty 

9.9.U. type aupcranniiatlon. truici and by anuaiicinciu, dopcitdont on ufc au«j 


F.S.9.U. tj^ aupcranmiatlon. truici and ; 
rcta^al allmaacea, hcntnlnK and i 

OW^mnioni. k utullablc from 

a!kgR!a*/ift‘a«.sd"j5ai: 

Api^cutMnii clORC. la AuatraKa and London, 
on (k* abojd oaw. I 


ariuaiicinciu, dopcitdont on uic and 
OKtKrlentr. hiU npl than Cl.tiMi 

exiludiiitr annual bonus, Full ruhac of 
amenitich, InelutllnH irce IiiikIi and 
conlrlbiitoty pension hiIiciiic. 

^plU-aiKs sliould send full dcta<k 
to Box lii"ii 


,, THEtt)mJON-5CnOOIr-Of— 

‘ “SiS'Wi 

Dl^Ulon for uork itrlfnarlly In the Held of 
LbOnonUc Ucojuapliy. . Initial salary in the 
fanuc £h75-CRz9. iiccoadini tO quiiHfUiutiont 
and exfcrlencc. 

Apjdkavintts, whh ibe naiMt of tvo 
should he received hv Oi, J. C. ^uriln, London 
S<.hi>oi of Ecoaonilcs and PMiti^ Sciona;. 
Hiiuvhion Sircci, London, W.C.>, not later than 
November_20. IUh.1._‘ ^ 

; UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 

I SOIfKiL Of' SOCIAL SJUDIES 

Applkiulpns Bic Invited for LkCTUKLMflPS 
and ASSISJ'ANT LHCl'UKHSflTPS In 
iroin October 1. lSo5. llic Niilury KtukR arc; 
Assistant lecturer. tl.O^n k £,? - £1.275; 
Lfcliircr. £i.4M x kH5--: pJua I'.b.S.U. 
bcnelit. FWtticr puttlculuiN may be (tbtaitiod 
from (lie BLcgiotrar, Univentltv oC Lbhi Anelia. 
larlham IliTir Norwich NOB «50. to wbotn 
I appUctiiloiiK (one copy onlyi should be vt-ni nut 
I luN-i (hail Novenit»cr 30. 10(i4 


OPPORTUNITIES 

IN 

Courtaulds Management 
Services Group 
Coventry 


Applications arc invited from belli 
men and wonieii to join the Courtaulds 
Management'Services Group. 

The Management Services Group 
(M.S»G.) is an organisation providing 
a service to management which is 
available to any unit of the Courtaulds 
Group. 

Since its activities embrace a number 
of different industries, the work it is 
doing covers an exceptionally wide 
range. It is also steadily expanding 
in scope and importance. 

The staff of the M.S.G. includes 
specialists in Operational Research (the 
emphasis being on ** Operational '')> in 
Organisation and in Methods Study in 
both offices and factories. The need lor 
people who do not now cqme strictly. ^ 
within tbesiQ definitions is already recog¬ 
nised. For instance, the M.S.G. already 


employs chemists. ecom>mists, engi* 
neers and mathematicians. 

Among its other activities, the M.S.G. 
is also responsible for devejoping new 
uses for computers m indiLstry. A 
Honeywell 400 is currently installed 
and is to be replaced later in 1%5 by 
a Honey well 2200 . Generalised simula¬ 
tion and statistical programmes are 
fully operational and available for use 
on any avssignment. 

Applicants should have experience in 
Operational Research. Organisation 
and Methods or Work Study; or be 
University graduates with good degrees 
in mathematics, statistics, natural or 
social sciences or arts; or be qualified 
accountants or people who believe 
that their industrial or commercial 
experience fils them for uork of this 
nature. 


Candidates sfmdd apply py letter, full peisonul 

l^rNcitUa's and defifilS of qiialification^ atui rekvafn c.xpvricme. to 

THE IHIIECTOR OF FERSONNEL. 
COURTAULDS LIMITED, 

9 HENRll^A WLACE, LONDON, H.l, 


111 


mii rm M ^ 

iiitMfcntor^rtBWia^^Srcr mmiom 
are lobkinji for a yoHne man (ape -’s u* 
30 yanrif) or iiucyrHy and wiih 

S IbxcntUit of bnHM tfe' will 

e Inirott^d ipqik iheir Uaiiniiar'F Ucrari- 
m«Hl whkh k twrtf In 

uttUclpatlon ot the Miiottin;r*ii rctlrtfincni 
lb' a r«r j-CRtK* Hum?. 

Banklna ouuJiOcudqiiB an- noi oasrntial. 
tfK|Kif]jBiH;e In Ihk or allkU liclUs wiailil 
bv prererred. 'Ihc inuu apiadiKcd u-JII 
Mjulkt In Ibc preiH.'ni MVtlvtilcN oi tb« 
Dcfiaitment. wlikii In i^ponaibk ku 
wrAoirinp flnanci.' ot Uk (irooii'a bwnntM 
ifeRimiai and the (ndmttinl RcUvItIcv of 
Ua honic and o>rrM:aB adbsidiurv com- 
pniiim, anil In ihe LXpciied ik\e|upniciii 
W this fiineiion to indude inL’iri<*M;tl 
flnjUMial oMrutlorui. 

Ii will ciKArK In) cuRcntlaJ fur the mait 
wko sccbi^ th'k dwHtntk lo take Hint 
to iwm the iiH^ jroidi^ aNpcvt» o( tbv 
work; a ckRT mind and h cflrc for detail 

•'Wsrrji.. Kivina run dciafls or || 
quRliftMHoQii md quMivr lo duie, to 
»t)x No. U tTo Stfctfis. 11(1 OU 
Btood (Kroot. ' 


HOMl: OFFICL RJBSEARCH UNIT 

AnpticjuioiiR arc Iniltoil for Mveral nncsiab- 
of Rfmircli O^ccr (rtaliiri £i.4Ki- 
£l.B:35 phis London allowanci* £75-?-R^i it 
AtRlMuan Ronaarph Ofliew (Milarv £HO.U£i..uii 
plus LondiMi Mllowuiicc £7(i-£75t. ' 'J'hf Hull i. 
cnKMwad In rcMOKb Into dcUnqncncy anti ilie 
Ircatnicnt or offcnclcrii, and hii% rnccfitlv biroiiiL- 
conccmcd wUh reneuu'h In the bold ui ciilUi 
care. All camlidatcs irfKmId nonnaiiy bnM i, 
lioqd honoiirH tUvrev Or an eqiilvulcni proic'^ 
<11011111 qiudilication. F'UlUrr cxperlentc in |li< 
iicitl or KnnwliMlRt.' of Htailtnlud tecliniuiK'- "nd 

rcHciirdi incihotN Is 4if prcuicr Impoiiantr ili.oi 
kuowli'djic of a more thoordical kind. Kistarcb 
Oflk-crs sboiiltl coiHiuvr.ihk fiMauh 

rApri'K>/u.t idoct; ihoj’ will h* umwiOiI lo iiA- 
JuirKs* or proj^uis omt Nupcrtlsc Asslsiaiu 
ItcwMiv-h (XtUtim. iindvr the irencral dni'ttion 
t»i lilt sdiilor rcvfuich mall An ait mini tii 
I iiiicm projcils will be found In " Iht NV-»< 
Sauinsi CniTK ' << muuI .’’•‘M*. 11 AI S d J‘R-4' 
kpplk'alioit ToniiN may b« obtnliu-a Jmm ibv 
Sftiilai>, lloiiio Ollict. Kfst.ir.li iJidl Ui.iin.'- 
Uiiust. bUMlb. 'slilihiiiiK. I nnilim, S \N I, (o 
ivfhim titci' slKilild be rLliirncd :i> mkiu 
possIhU'. _ _ 

S ' I \ llSlU \r ASSlSl VNl' lmidC or" unndt' 
ict|iilr«jd PiiniariU for woik on ihi. ( mimil <• 
roiitiiK- xtarlKtiLul piihlliatloiio hiiU snltabb 
qiialuicd snndidait wmdd liutc f>pi«<iiiimii>' 
assisl III more \tiru*d StAlktlcul imd tctiiUHin. 
rcscarcli on U>i 

Bictcried age 2(k50. Sams* prifcruut Botn 
lo nuiidiinls of coiintiks inoiiibfis ut iht 
Cmiiidi. C'lHkJ knowiodge ol I'nrJisb tssinii.ii. 
soiih; knowkdat. of anotlur iiinni.tiit' rarikn 
laih 1 ruM-h Ol Spaniiiii. ubUoi. 

Jialarj Stt Hcntv LMO hy £4(1 -t-rl.O^I Mnnm- 
iwiiiu dvDcilClGiU on and qiialilitailons 

I kt'd.'ii week, four wtA-kn balidio. liiiulufii 
lOdslisri.. non-i-'oiiti Ihiilorv penKion sthtmt 
ApNr lb' wrtaiiNi bafure ^vaaibci .2Uib u 
ihr Scircl.ny, Tlif liUeniRlionill Im C.mmi*' 
^a-JEoymarkei. lanuioii, S.W'.l._ 

sSTAFF WRITLR 

r .Pt-rlvnt'vd joiiiiinllsl, prcfciably pradiKiie 
i wllJi cttmomicH liMt-kyrtniiHl. amulhl by Jniri- 
I -tja Hy iiinl ^ qil^ ui' Af<: i • ^ 

PEARL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

hits vacancies id Chief Office for 

ACTUARIAL STUDENTS 

Applic'.ilions inviicd from: 

Pailly QualiTicd StiiUcnis 
CiriulHafos tn Mnrficmailcs 
Roceni School T^inurM iviih 
“ A level Muthcm.alics 


^Uotittg refe.rcncc,Not C-69/!6. 




L.vinniciu‘in|s aiiiiiMCx, accoicimg 
10 iigc and qniilificatiorts. 

ExccHcni Pio^pccis of ad^a^ce• 

... 

t'ir^ CldS>.Tialninij with varied 
experience. ' ‘ 

fiN'O-U.Q-^ Ii-'W - 4.45 p.na.) 

hieu fx.-ns'iop,s. . I lye Junches. 

Apiply Sccfelujy, Pearl 

Aiisurancp Co. l.iU,. .liigb 
Hplborii, W.CL 

APPOINTMENt REQUIRED ~ 

■ EXWJRX/lMPCMtT 

j C4«itM’»d|[£,i{iadiMitc, '3(1. £^,500 p.a ‘, 

' '\tuttMy eddniieinft imjtott ctiminiby, 

.GeOnDo.'. R«n^b. .Jiolipa, ftusaian — 
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THE UNIVERSITY Of 
., MANCHESTER 

. . SIMON FJELLOWSHIM . 

* .^***’'?"**y *' "iwnbef of Simi^; 

FttlloWvhjpi for uUvmMd ^ody or roiiiMri4l.,M 
the KtcUl NclcDcca. ThJ» term b UMd wfC' 


Kciiowwifpi lor MUvaiiM* piody or ri»e«rcll. 
the KtcUl NclcDcca. Thjp term b UMd ioji wfi 
piniie lo include not only ecoaonuci, • OfbM 
mcm SocloloRv and Social Aniaropm 
Lepnomlc and Social Statbtka. eie.. gWiai 
liddi such as (he OrgMUsadim of. 





!iJ.“5Skr' 

AdmiiUttratioo. Th« Followslilpi^ 
nonml^ tor one year frora Octo^ Ujs 

PSlio^SSS^ ^ ■copa ^l^^lh. 

UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD 

MAjQDAtBN OOhVB/Ot 


rttponslbls to tho T«cl)fik»i Director for interesting th^ origfnef research into ^estgji anitf'cbmj^iitihjg 
methods associated with optical systems. 

Essential ^uallfkaclorts are: . ^ 

At.d2lto3S. . . »>, 

Honours degree or appropriate qualifiatjons in Mathematics. 

The position offers a challenge to the successful candidate who will be expected to thdwa large maasuN 
of personal Initiative. Excellent electronic computing fiuUities will be available, but experience in this 
direction not essential. 

Cofiditiont of amploymant and salary prospects arc excellent. Initial ulary will be negotiated and In 
keeping with the specialised nature of the appolntpient. 


He will he cxpccied to talce up nil duties at 
MichaelmaAt luos. The choice of the College 
will not accnurily be limited to those who 
apply. 

ApplicHtinni Hhonld be made to the Pml- 
deni. Mtfgdalco (.'ulletiii, noi Uier thuo March 
14. IU65. 

THE I-ONDON SCHOOL Of' 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 


UNIT FOR FCONOMIC AND STATISTICAL 
STUDlhS ON HlOlIl lt. UDDCAHON 

B1 SKAKCH ON MANPOWhR PLANNINO 
IN INDIA 


on lllgher hJucallun (JIrrcled by Prutesaor 
C. A. Moitcr) I.H InvItinR apnilcetionH for p«iet 
as SLNIOR RLSLAKC H OHf ICbR to work 
un a project to examine (he nuppowtr nerda 
liuoivcd In official long-ierm plans for economic 
vnmth and ihclr Impllcailons fur the develop 
mLiii of the cducationul xysiem. This giuoy 
will bf iindi-rtaken joimly Nvlth the New Delhi 
Plunnma Unii of ihe Indian Statistical ln«ainit<!. 
The officer comerned Win spfeild some time In 
New Delhi. 

Salaries ransc" from £I.54S 10 £2.195. ifi" 

aUdiiion, hvliitf expensea. ■ In India (board, 
lodaina and a per dleml will he met boili for 
the offlerr and his famili. and their fares paid. 
Appointment will be fof UP to three years In 
the tlrat Instance. ^ 

Applk'MtionR dre abo Invited for a post as 
RF.MJAKCH orH( I R (salary tl,06lFtl.4l51 
to work on Ihe same project. 

Applitntions should be rreehed by Ihe 

Asiisi.int Secreiary, Upndon School -ojf 

I'lnnomics und PuliiKul Science, Houidnon 
Street, Aldwych, Lhnduo. W C.2. from whom, 
further p,irilcijlars may he ubtainrd. Hoi .laier 
ih.iii Noviinbcr 21. 1964. 


irM deteib showing how you meet the specific requirements should be sent In Confidence to : 

Tho^ivteldnol Mreoi^ — 

RANK TAYLQR HOSSON LIMITED, 

Lm Circlw LdcMtw. . -, 


i 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 

OFFICIAL TKACHINCi Ffc’LLOW.SHIP or 
RKSEARCIJ FhLLOWSHlP In tCONOMlCS. 
Open to vraduaies of atw University. Particu¬ 
lars from the Master, Sidney Sussex College. 
Cambrldyr. Applications by March 1. 19b5. 


For further 
announcements eee- 
pag68 640,646 and B48 


UNlVjERSTlY OF .EA^ ANOl^ 

ilicffOoL'OF social studies 

^ AppUcaUnoa ara Invlud Cor LBCTURESHII^ 
) and ASSISTANT lACTURBSHI^^aiid PomlMy 
fa Senior Leccur^nlp) In pjuHMopw. mm 
October I. 1965* The Mlgrp _fcam am; 
^AsUspmi Lecturer. £l.i)50 x £T5—£1,275; 
Lccffbrer, Cf.400 x £S.5<2.505; 4lentor 
Lecturer, <2.450 x <100-> <3.15(1: plus F.S.S.U. 
brnrflts. Further partK'UlBn may be obtained 
from- the Regiatrar, Unlver^ of Eaat AnMa, 
harlhum Hall. Norwich NOR OJKL to whom 
uppllcHtloiis (one copy only) should be sent not 
htier than November- 30. 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGUA 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Appllcailons am invltad for LPCIURESHIFS 
and ASSLSTANT LliCTUKbSHlPS (and posiiW 
a .Senior Lecturcablpl In Lconomiea ^om 
October J, 1965. The salary iwaim are: 
Assistant l.ecturer, Cl!050 M e75r-<1.275 : 
Lecturer, il .400 x CSS — £2.505: Senior 
Lecturer, £T450 x ClOO — C3,(.50t plus F.S.S.U. 
benefits. Further purtlculara may be obtained 
from the Realstrar, Universliy of Last Anala. 
Earlham Halt, Uorwich NOR O^Ci. to whom 
applications (one copy onlyl nhould be sent not 
later than Nmembar 30. liNO. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 

SCHOOL OF SOC lAL STUOlCS 

Affiillcatioiis are Invited for L^IURESHIPS 
'and ASSISTANT 1 hi"! URESHVS (and possibly 
a Senior Lectureship) la Modern Economic 
History from October I. 1965. The salary 
scales arc: Assistant LccUirer« <1.050 x £75 — 
£I.27S: Lecturer. £1.400 £85 — £2.505 ; 

Senior lecturer, £2,450 X £i(id/-^ <-LI50: plus 
F.S.S.U. bcnchis. Further nntetilars may bo 
oMalncd from the Rcalslmr, Uhivcrslty of Hast 
/^Mlin, Lartham Hall, NorwfeR NOR 05(i, to 
whom applicathms tone copy -only) should be 
acni not later than Nuvpmbct 50. 1964. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIE^., 
LIMITED • : 



PLASTICS DIVISION 

STATISTICIAN/ECONOMIST 

l.C.L, as the second largest supplier to the building industry, 
requires a Statistician with an economics background to loin 
the Building Development Group which has bm set up by 
the company to study the futurd ^uirements of the industry. 
His remit will include the investigation of the economics of 
building, the evaluation of production costs and trends towards 
increased mechanisation and the study of labour and raw 
material costs trends. Extensive computing facilities will be 
available to him. 

Candidates, in the age range 25, to 35. must be graduate 
statisticians with experience of industrial statistical methods 
and applied economics. .Please apply briefly, quoting ref. 
B.C.P. S./IO, to C. H. Oakley, Personnel Department, Imperial 
ITheipilcal Industries'Limited, Plasticik Division, Bessemer Road. 

,Welwyn Garden Citg? Herts. ' f 


ECOhK)MISTS 

These appoinlmenls are in the Development Policy 
Branch of the CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD’S Planning Department at 
London Headquarters. 

The Branch advises on a range of technical and 
economic problems inherent in the continuous growth 
of the Industry. Successful applicants will contribute 
to studies of future developments influencing the 
national energy economy which may be relevant to 
future trends in fuel availability for electricity genera* 
lion and to future fuel prices. They will also assist 
in assessing the significance to the economy of some 
aspects of the Board’s development plans. 

The posts call for original thought and concise* 
effective prespntation of material. Experience within 
the fuel and power industries will be considered an 
advantage and preference will be given to applicants 
holding an appropriate degree or equivalent academic 
qualification. 

ff Salary on a grade wHUii the mge £1«76S 
to £2,365 p4i. (maximuni rfaei to £2436 
in 1966) with prospects of advancement 
to £2425 (1966 maximum £2,700). 

Applictaions, sUHing age, qualifications, experience, 
present posifion atid salary, to N. Berryman, Personnel 
Officer {Headquarters), Sudbury House, Wan\'ick Lane, 
London, E.CA, by November 18, 1964. 

Quote Ref. ECO/393 
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; W|)6iWf<fj# YTECH NIC 

- WOOLWICH. S.EJ8, 

TNE STATISTICAL DESI6N OF EXPERIMENTS 

J A threc-da\ course commcncinji on Wednesdav; December 2, 1964. 

A course for anyone with mathematical dbiflty to at least ‘’A” 
^ level fiJiMv,Matbe*n;^ti,^s, standard, A Imowledge, qf . Statistics is. 
-not regime^ ^ , 

< Lecturers: Dr. M, H. Oiienoiiillc (Imperial College. London 
I University) and specialist lecturers. 

I Fee:' £7 (Tnclusivc) - ^ 

Application forms and further particulars from the Secretary. 

I Woolwich Polytechnic,, Wejling,toyq Slrqei, S.E. 19. , . 


llP'v 


iss 


la: 




and Mhtt «ka«oe» of the UojverMiy of 

London. Also Atedunttn^ SUKretarystilp. lAm, 
Costing. Banking, Ingurancc. Maricedng. Cr c L . 
and mang (hon-axoni.) coutms to budness sub¬ 
lets IndttiUag Ui« MW Siockbrokcn and Stock- 
]o^n cOttric. 

Wfife, lodar tot d6talta or gdv(c«. gtatlng 
subject In wblch intereited. to; 

METROPOLITAN COLLECE 

(Dept. G9/2K St. Albaiw. 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Siraet. London. 
E.C.a. City 6874. iFouoded J9J0) 





A. d« DUVE 

estate agents 


30. ru* SoHUtrd-BRUSSELS 4 
BELGIUM • TEL. 11.00A0 
4 CHM 0* EWInM > ANTWEW 
TEUe&t0.41 


BENCUCLA RAILWAY ^COMPANY 


Ihc foUo^4lng PMlInenary 
l‘Xi4 compared with the flrsi 


Kilomcirgg run ..s... 

Passenger Traitic : 
JouitMvs . 

LouiVSHi: . 

Mloerats 

Dtlier .. . 

iraiiRll Traffic : 

MIoerais ... 

Other . 

Miscelluneous 

Receipts. 


uatlc veaiillii iot Oie flrsKBtine months of the year 
nine months of the yeai 10o3 hj\e been Issued 

■ ^ S.n 3 , 5 .V^ 

Jiios Escjgdov , L Idns..^^^ LsLUdos 

— 15,‘hS.VfM)ii - li ISo.OfiO 

1.1.tf> l.:84.<Kt(i 1.004 M>4.<IOtl 


Total . 

Working Tsbensck In Africa 
Nri Opcrutlng Heccipis .... 


30 . 0 ’loon 
5g4.|38 '7d.i05.OUU 

40010174 200.137.11(1) 

110,06.1 5o.S?.l,0(i* 

— 7.30t.0u0 

t..v’*S.3iiO 4l5.4g6.UtKi 

* 2.<0..184,0t.H) 

J.'trt. 102.000 


37-.b36 trio,647 .mrO 
It 2.0^4 7a.4JT.00U 

— 10.005.000 f 

1.211 143 39H.420.000 

244.695.000 
153.-25.0O0 


Tunganyika Concessions LimneJ o*ns all the Pebenturcs anj 90 per cent, of the 
eauity of the Bcnguela Kailmay 


PROPERTY 


PARIS (near CHAMPS-CI,YSfES) 

FOR SALE 

NtiH ClAtlS qt^KI^IAL BlhtPraG 

■ VACANT . 

Ground floor plus five Hoors, 37.674 sq. ft., 

for dev^pptnent. 

Convenient fOr offices of Insurance Company, etc. 

SOLE AGENTS 

SERVICES, J, M., 16 rue de la Pai\, PARIS 2 e. 




' Royai Rxmangf No* 2 

■ ' Tlwitf years offer the Creat Fiie in 1 666 bad destroyed 

the original building, a new Rqyal Ejichange was 
built on the same sice in Cornhill. It was the fmt 
home of the Ro\al ETschange Assurance, until the 
t building was again burnt down in 1838. 'Fhis great 

corporation and its associated companies now' pro- 
[fiwiriS nwf ^ ^ orld-w ide insurance service and still con- 

IHlflliilPI ducts its business in the Royal Exchange, sited as we 

[fillinJIllE: know it today looking tow'ards St. Pauls. 

Rxolaai^ge Assurance 

HsaO^Jffltt: BOYAUBXCIiANGE. LONDON, E.C.3 



SIrSSf! 
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The famous Grouse Bcaiul Scotch Whisky tepresents the 
cutnulatire h^ndlog lixperiencB of five g^erafions of the 
Cloag family ia direst successfoa since ISOO. To test the fine 
quality tr^ it nect and compare if with any other. If you havO any 
d^crdtyaboutsupplies, please write to usatthe address bdow. 

.t^apamoma 

GROUSE -^WHISKY 

MATTHE.1X' OLOAO 6l SON LTD.. PERTH. SCOTLAND • ESTABLISHED id^a 
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The life-hoat serv ice dcpeiiJ'^ KNl'IRELY upon \olnntary SU})!^*! t 
to cany on its m oi k. 

soffit/ donations to: 

ROYAL y 4TT(^XAIl LIFE-BOAT IX'^^TirUTION* 
42OROS\£X0R(.ARDKyS • LONDON • W.l 
T fii u r) rie Dull uf Koithtonbe lo-uJ,KO.’ lA/y "/ 1 lUioflow, Siq 

RNLI 


YOU ARE 
ALWAYS 
NEAR THE 




MiS>T@RieKWi!C 0 J„NSf 3 * 

SWITZ€RliAND 


^ to 


I f M 

f* t 


A TALER 
OF BASEL 
1621 



art I'mI i\ tlu < t llun)i^nlLltl^t'', liowt\Li the 

BASEL 

I>uii‘ h of the Ujinu Bank oj Stcilzcrland, as p^it of a n o«lcni 
bankin^j urbanization, will transact ^our buMiusi. in unen ics of 
almost all (Oimtnt.‘5 of ilic world. 


‘ROYAL’ 

A ’phone call to the nearest ‘Royal* ofike— 
th^ Company has a network of branches 
countrywide — all jour insurance needs 
cai) be speedily met. 




HEAD OFFICE: 1 North John Street, Liverpool, 2 
lONDON HEAD OFFICE 24/28 Lombard Street. E.C 3 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWHZERISGHE BA^SCESEUSCHAFT 
UNION ta BARQUES SUISSES 
tTinONE DI BAJNCBE SVIZZEBE 
WgAP OmCEi ZUBICBi BahnfctftmiHB 4 $ 

OVER St BBARCBES THBOUGBOUT SWITZERLAND 


I 
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STOCK PRICES AND YlilLDS 


iONPON sroCK tXCHANOE INDICES 


THI flCOItOMIST.fXTiL 
INDICATOR 

(1953-100) 


FINAWeiAL 
' TIMiS 

(insaloo) 


IH4 


Noon CloM 


Oct. 20 
.. 2f 
.. 30 
Noy. 2 
M 3 

M 4 


417*9 

4M'4 

400- 4 
404-4 
404 5 

401- 1 


414-2 

409-0 

407*7 

403-4 

409-9 

399-1 


Yiold 

% 


4-73 
4-77 
4*79 
4 86 
4 79 
4*95 


Ord. 

Indtx 


Yiold 

% 


3S9-3 I 

354- 5 I 

355- 5 ; 
351-4 
353-9 ; 
346*7 I 


5 00 
5-04 
5*05 
5-11 
5-08 
5-18 


Htfh. 43l *5(Ottob«r t) 
Uw. 378-0 (Fobruary 3) 


High. 377*8 
(Octobor 1) 
low. 322 6 
(Fobruary 3) 


Pricof, 1944 
High tow 


F T.ACTUARIES 


INDICES 


1 (April 10, 1962 

wlOO) 

Bargains 

1 



Marked 


: 

2*2% 


500 

Yield 

Consols 


Shares 

% 

Yield 


M5-26 

4-76 

6-02 

13.034 

114-26 

4-80 

6-03 

12.630 

114-02 

4-82 

6-04 

11,552 

113-12 

4-85 

6-04 

1 14,059 

114-33 

4-80 

6-04 

11,590 

III 75 

4 91 

6-04 

11.663 

High, lie-77 (August 13) 

Low, 108-30 (February 3) 


98»a 

09*,* 

95*4 

n::;: 

9S«s„ 

97J,* 

63», 

67I, 

95», 

67 

60 

59*4 

5IJ| 

43J, 

43'a 

851,4 

SOSg 

64*0 

67 


071,4 
92*4 
90lg 
911. 
051, 
86 *, 
VJ* 

V,'' 

74>J 
941, 
94'a 
591, 
62*,4 
B9«4 
631, 
55»,4 
55*2 
47*2 
40^4 
40*4 
807, 
755, 

59 I 4 

63 


•RITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANT8ID STOCKS 


Saving, Bondi 3%.1955-65 

Savmgi Bonds 2*2%.1964-67 

Funding 3%.1966-68 

Convoriien 3*2%.1969 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

Stvinp Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Saving, Bondi 3% 1965-75 

Tr#Mury 3*2%.1977-80 

Funding 5*4%.1971-80 

Trauury 3‘o%.1979-81 

Funding 5*2%.1962-84 

Funding 514 %.1987-91 

Rtdompiioft 3%.1986-96 

Funding 3i>%.1999-2004 

TroMury 5*2%.2000-12 

Coniob4%.aftnr Fob. 1957 

Wm- Loan 3*2%.aftor 1952 

Conv. 3*2%.aftor Apr. 1961 

Troatury 3%.aftar Apr. 1966 

ConiolB2'2%. 

Troasury 2*1%.aftor Apr. 19^ 

British Eloccric 3%.1968-73 I 

British Eloccric 3*2%.1976-79 1 

Bntisli Gai 3%.1990-95 i 

Bntiih Transport 3%.1978-88 ‘ 


Price. 

Oct. 

28. 

1964 


98* *22 
♦3', 

91 

JZ?* 

87*4 

927,4* 

771* 

7614 

93't 

75*2 

955 , 

955, 

607, 

£{> 

65*!! 

i 

41*, 
81*2 : 
76*4* ! 
6014* I 
645, 


Pnces, 1964 ’ 

High Low I 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price 

Nov. 

4, 

1964 


987,4 

93*4 

91', 

971# 

87*; 

7714 

7614 

937g 

75*s 

96**1, 

959, 

60>4 

647, 

90*5,4 


567, 

-48*3 
41*2 
4|i, 

81*2 
76*4* ; 
6 OI 4 ! 
645, 

Price. 


Not Xod. 


Grots Bod^ 
Yield, 


Nov. 

4, 

Nov. 

4. 

19641 


1964 

£ s. 

d. 

' £ 

s. 

d. 

3 10 

II 


1 

5/ 

4 8 

7 


8 

II / 

4 6 

11 

1 ^ 

13 

41 

4 4 

10 


14 

8 

2 19 

2 


M 

log 

4 8 

2 


14 

4/ 

3 6 

9 

i 4 

19 

31 

4 10 

4 


18 

1 f 

4 $ 

6 

1 s 

18 

iOl 

3 17 

0 

1 a 

1 

5f 

4 5 

10 

t 5 

18 

Ilf 

3 IS 

3 


0 

71 

3 16 

1 


2 

61 

4 1 

0 

1 5 

14 

1 f 

3 18 

8 

1 5 

17 

31 

3 16 

1 


2 

III 

3 16 

0 

1 6 

4 

Ilf 

3 IS 

ID 


3 

Bf 

3 15 

• 


3 

lOf 

3 16 

0 


4 

5f 

3 14 

0 


1 

2f 

3 14 

9 


2 

4f 

4 10 

9 


17 

41 

4 6 

0 

1 S 

17 

II / 

4 2 

2 


14 

II / 

4 5 

5 


17 

41 

Price, 

1. Nov 4. 1 
1964 ; 

Red. Yield, 
Nov. 4. 

1964 
£ s d. 


90'4 

103 

70 

IOII 4 

85 

95'4 

66 

89 

9434 

97 

90*4 

49<4 

94 

983« 


88 

99*2 

66'4 

99 

69 

93*2 

53*1 

83 

i 92*4 
94*4 
91*2 

4534 

87*2 

91*4 


Australia 3*4% .1965-69 89*8 

Australia 6%.1974-76 100* 2 

Ctylon4%.1973-75! 66'j 

Now Zealand 6%.1976-80 100*4 

Northorn Rhodesia 6% .1978-81 82*2 

South Africa 3*2%.1965-67 ! 94 

Southern Rhodesia 4*2%.1987-92 I 56 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 1 84*, 

Birmingham 4*4%.1967-70 1 93*2 

Bristol 5% .1971-73 95*, 

Corporation of London 5*2%.1976-79 ' 92''' 

LCC3% .after 1920 46^4 

LCC5%.1980-83 ! 88<e 

Middlesex 5*4% 1900 92 


893,1 

1005, 

66 I 4 

100*4 

83 

93 I 2 

95', 

92^ 

46',* 

88*4 

92 


5 16 6f 

5 17 6/ 
9 0 0/ 

6 0 6f 
8 I Op 

5 16 0/ 
8 17 0/ 

6 6 0 / 
5 16 6f 

Of 


5 19 

6 0 
6 

6 

6 



NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


I Oct. , Nov. 

I 28 6 

i $ I $ 




54/6*4 

51^*2 

19/9 

55/10*2 

72/7*2 

52/8*4 

60/- 

39/9 


. 537 - 



•6/7*2 I 
69/- S9/6 I 

19/2*4 16/2*4 

19/- 16/9 I 

62/334 52/11*4 

13/6 10/1*2 I 

17/3 13/101^2 i 

25/- 21/- I 

28/6 23/6 

23/7*2 17/1*2 

24/4‘j ' 17/10*2 
22/6*4 , 17/- 
49/6 39/6 

49/6 42/- 

•4/7*2 , 14/3 


ordinary 

; UMif 

— 3LSA.. I«. ifCl 

BbAfc of Montreal.«|^ 
■anlcofNowS.Wal 6 t.£i 

BaivtayaDCO.i,M 

ChartM«d.....«£l 

Hongk'c. 8 Shanf. 

<f Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 

12*55 c ' Royal Bk. Canada....flO 

^ 12*18 > Standard Bank.v.iCI 

7*20 ■ Hambros...........5/- ; 

21 c , Montagu Tirust..... 3/- 

5*2b M. Samuel...,£1161/^ 

3*20 Schroder,.^....£1 ' 59/9 

6*4 0 ' Union Discount...... .£1 | 47/- 

4 0 , Bowmaker .5/^ I f/- 

5 0 ' Lombard Banking ...S/- | 17/1'] 

5 0 Mercantilo Cradit .. .5/-I 14/7*2 

26 b , United Domins. Tst... 5/- 28/3 
BREWERIES, Etc. < 

S a Allied Breweriei ....5/- 15/- 

4 a Bass. Mitchells 81 B. . .5/- i 17/- 

5 0 Charrington United. .5/- I 15/7*2 

6*26 Distillers.10/- 26/1*2 ' 

6 a Guinneu.5/- 20/9 

M*ib Harveys.5/- 17/10*2 

8 b Scottish&Nowc. Brew. £1 65/3 

43jfl Watney Mann.5/- 17/4*2 ' 

5 a , Whitbread ‘A’.5/- , 17/- | 

BUILDING. PAINT. Ete. , 

3*2 0 : Associated Portland.. .£1 , 60/3 

7*2 b British Plaster Bd.... 10/- : 26/4*2 ! 

■ I Richard Costain.5/- , 29/1*2 

Critull Mfg.5/- 10/6 , 

International Paints . .4/- I 16/- , 

London Brick.5/- : 21/9 ) 

Rugby Portland.5/- ' 27/- l 


Cover 


w/j 

19/3 


m - 


, iw c I ix’ic I r\ugby P_ 

' Tu- 1 12*28 ! Wall Paper.5/ 

I QIEMICAL 

6 a Albright A Wilson. ..5/- 


18/- ' 

34/6 

46/4*2 

40/9 

47/11*4 

33/934 

15/10*2 

48/1*2 

36/9 

33/- I 


14/2*4 

21 /- 

38/9 

39/- 

40/8*4 

27/3 

13/3 

36/9 

29/- 

25/3 



Borax Defd. 




.5/- 22/4*2 


64/4*2 46/8*4 

6l/f0*2 49/5*4 
£19 £161,4 

42/1*3 ' 38/3 
31/- 23/9 


7*26 Flsons.£1 47/9 

5 0 ICI.£1 I 46/1*2 

3 I 40 Monsanto.5/- 17/- 

DRAPERY 8 STORES ' 

Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 15/7*3 

Montague Burton... 10/- 26/6 

... ; Debenhams.10/- 40/9 

11*4 0 Grattan Warehouses .5/- 39/9 

9 I a 22*7 b , GUS ‘A’.5/- ' 43/311 

14*4 0 1 18*) b I House of Fraser.5/- 29/1*2 

Sol Lewis’s Invest. Tst-4/- 13/9 

8 I 40 Marks & Spencer 'A'.5/- , 38/6 

8 a United Drapery.5/- 30/- 

5*2 0 Wool worth.5/- : 25/9 

OIL ! 

t3*jo British Petroleum ....£1 | 60/9 

t 47 , 2 <i BurmahOil. £1 58/9 

13 o Royal Dutch.20 fl. £1814 

! tills® ; Shell Transport .,...5/- 41/6 

' Ultramar..10/- , 28/9 



60/9 
1 57/- 
£187,4 
39'I0'2 
29/- 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Oct. 

28 

$ 


Nov. 

4 

5 


r- 

“RSTT 


1 ' 

Frci. 

. 


49*, i CoI.RbfhK^ 

421, I Crown Xfllar,-.. 1 ms, 
Ml, ' OMIUnS-f. ,. IMJ, 
44 I Douglai..I X*, 
M*! DowChe^od.. 177*4 

92 I 4 Ou Pent. 12751, 

56*3 East. Kodak.'135*2 

311, Ford Motor. 58*2 

611, Gan. Electric ... , 87 I 4 

nv Im- B«t- Muh... 41* 
63^ Ini Harvester... 83 

67 8414 




4M liMlMMTlriM-HItli.lO-tXOff.^ia ISM). t»4>.W,T74»ii. I, IW) 


FRANCE 

Air Liquide... 
BanquedeParis 

Citroen. 

C. F. Petrole.. 
Cie. G. d'Eleet. 
machine. Bull. 

Pechiney . 

Frintemps.... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

i.l M. 

Saint'Gobain.. 
Usinor.. 


683 , 

332-5 

138 

23S-S^ 

513 , 

145-2^ 

225-3 

229 5 

345 

316 

255 

140 


714 
337 
140 
238 
521 , 
145-6^ 
228 
232 
349 
328 
260 
142 
95 6 


Index ... 9J-7 . . 

High.... 107-2 U3,l.64) 

Low. 83-4 (2S.6.64) 

Dec. 31, I963«r00. 


GERNANV 

A.E.G. 

Bad’che. Anilin, 


%• 




Oct. 28 Nov. 4 

% % 


493 

538 


Bayir.| 558 


Commen^nk. 
Deucseha Bank. 
HoeclMt Farlh.. 
Kundenkredh . 
Loewenbrau... 
Mannesmann .. 

Siemens. 

Thi^n - Huatte 

Volkswagen ... 


477 

520 

509 

401 

1,040 

225*1, 

54Vt 

209>r 

534 


496 
551*2 
580 
478 
528 , 

'•SS 

!«■* 

534 


2.180 

1.797 

810 

9.980 

1.622 


ITALY 

Au. Generali , 

Breda. 

Edison. 

Fiat. 

Finsider. 

La Centrale... 

Montecatini... 

g otu. 

liveiti. 

C irelll S.p.A... 

InaKonie- 

Snia Viscosa... 

Index . 418 92 _ 

High..., 552*61 (3,1^ 

low. 382-92 (ii,$*44i 

iFSOwifOp. 


I 


Heretatt Index 103-13 104-31] 

High . If/-46 (6.4.64) 

Low. (2J.64) 

Dee. 31, fif$9mdl0a | 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 4841, 485 

Amster.Rot.Bk. FI. 67-2 FI. 65 

Biionkorf. 784*2 770 

Heinekena.... yi 465 451 

Interunie (FI.SO) iFI.206 lFI.206 
K. N* Hoogoven ‘ 577 ! 572 
Kon. rout-Ket., 912 ! 909 
Philips (FI.25).. IFLI59 FI.158 6 
Rdbeco (FI.SO). ,n.235 'FL23I* 
Thomassen A 0.1 706 6791, 

Valourep.FI. 69-8 FI. 69-8 

Zwanenberg .. 980 960*2 

Index .... 342-1 337-2 

High . 356-4 (/5.I.64) , 

low. 326-5 (23.7.64) 

1953^100. 


Lire ' Lire 
81.000 83.000 , 
3,900 4.000 I 

2.144 , - - 
1,776 I 
800 
9.670 j 
1.618 
14,300 14.500 
2.032 2.070 

3^50 3.S75 

507-5 513 

4.126 4.208 

42S32 


BEUB^ T - 

Arbed^^. r.. i 
Bque.lttiNB0(. 11^ 
Bqu 0 . S^Gen^..: 
CockerinvOtig. 
EsperaneeXp^. 
Hoboken^..;.' 5. 
Renovation n,.^ 4 .' 


:YFrcs. 


Soc. Ganerale.. 14,SM 

Sofina. 8.800 

Un. Miniere I/I0> 912 

.. 129-37 
137-82 , 

.. 125-02 (24.6.64^ 
.21. 1953 


Index . 
Mgh.. 



SWEDEN Kr. , Kr 

Alfa Uval B. ... 305 ! 30$ 

Asea. 351 356 

Elektrolux .... 186 185 

EricssonB.Kr.50 i90 188 

Skand. oanken. 188 188 

Sv. Cellulosa... 245 249 

Sv. Handelsbank 201 200 

Tanditk.BKr.50 164 167 

Index .... 229-19 22980 

High . 23S-74 (4.9 64) 

Low. 204 30 (2 1.64) 

Dec. 29, 1956-fOO. 

NORWAY ) % % 

BergensPrlv*bk. 187*2 IB?*, 

Borreiaard...., 197*2 199 

Norsk Hydro .. • 250 252'i 


* Ex divMehd. t ^ V*^ 

la) InUrtm dividend, (b) Fl_ 

' Resulting from split ol Federation of Rl 


federation of Rhodeialt A Nyauland Stock. Japaneu prices supplied by Oaiwa Seci 


f Ex right,. gt Equivalent to 8-0 aterling. 
Btaft; "<h) After RhCRiesfait tax: - (I) tie la t e m f a ee. hH erimehsee reduee^oe pime d . 
Securltiea. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


































































VHB BCQMOMXST MOVBMBBIt 7. 

LONDON; NEW YORK: FRANCE ^ 
GERMANY : HOLLAND : tTALY 
BELGimUL J5WEDEN.V. 


(5t 






^ YiaMcbi 
BuraiRlF 


|oKn 




MlalUMili, 

IS%. WMtinliwMr«‘ 




10 %. 


9Vtkf» iMlc. fO'i* 

Ibh Cotton. 1291 

' f%, A.A«ri^i‘ 4 % 


Oikrcby* DCO, 10%. 

GruiM Wai^hoiiiM. 30%. tfinr tcrto hum. 
^ WhDurh4Mml0%. So<ll«r>. 12']%. 


ttiAzI Fulp, 15%. 
rip 1 













































































































































































































MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE liCUNOMIST NOVEMBER 1964^ 


KEY MONfY kHO AKBJTfl^GE J’lATES 
Nov«mb#r 4 


London 


•«Bk rat«J(fron> 4%,' 
•••• 

7[0oyi mtTce: 
CiMring tignki,..; 
CMicount ;. 

Loctt «iithorte(«4. 

3 mentftt* flktd: 
Loctl luthoHtitt... 
Finance heuifi .... 
CaH fnonoy; 
Cltarlnf bank*' 
mlnlmuin . . . 
Oa)r«to»dap|^rfl«d . 


Harliat dbcoiltit 

(5 months')' ' % 

„ Traaaurv bHk 4H,4 
Bank Mila . . 4Vl'*u 

. Flna trad* bdls . S* 4"^'4 

Bur«H.doltar dapoaita 
7 daya.’ noiict S*a"4'f 

3 month*’ 

Pkro>tt«rting dapoait* 

(in Pariti 

2 dayt* nonce 

3 inonrhi' . S'^-S'i 


New York 


TroMury Bflla % 

October 28 . , 3 57 

November 4 3 56 

forwprd cover (i iTionth*’) 
Annual tntarati com, U5 dollar 


Market paper 

Bank bills 
Cert* of dcposK 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


Treaaury billa. 

Prime bank bilU . 

Buro-doltar/UK local 
authericy loana 
CuroHlellara/euro'aterllng 


In favour of 

London 

London 

New Yoik 
New Yoik 


rhesf covered arbitrai;c maiiiiiH shon ihc difffrtiitinh -n 
rates on the ^rttculhtr sterling end dollai assets, as ndfusted 
rjt the cost of fonvard etchanfir roner. thown above 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



” On Oc(obei 30tl< lenders for 91 day bill* at £98 16'. 6d 
secured 30 par cent, highar landert bamg allotted In full. 
Tfio offer (or this weak was for £250 million tl-day bills 


MONEY MARKET REPOR'I 

T he statements of Britain's new Govern¬ 
ment over the past week appear to have 
confirmed the widespread impression that 
a rise in Bank rate is not, as was once 
suspected, contemplate—at least for the 
very immediate future. Thus, at Friday’s 
we^ly lender in Londpn, the average rate 
of discount on three months Treasury bills 
fell by 5.84d. per cent*to 93s. ii.fiid. per 
cent. The syndicate of discount houses 
raised its agreed bid only by id. to 
£9% 16s. 6d.. which was rather Jess than the 
market as a whole had anticipated. This, 
plus an increased demand for bills produced 
by the more settled current outlook for 
flexible short-term interest rates, resulted 
in the syndicate's being awarded a quota of 
only 30 per cent, against one of 52 per cent 
the week before. The number of bills on 
offer was reduced by £10 million to £250 
million, but total applications ros<.‘ by ^,'44 
million to £4$^.^] million. 

In New York, there was a relatively 
small drop in the average rate of discount 
on three-months Treasury bills at Monday's 
weekly auction, to 3.562 per cent from 3.567 
per cent the preceding week. 

In the foreign exchange markets the rate 
for spot sterling remained relatively firm 
over the week as a whole at $2.78^, but a 
narrowing in the three-months forward dis¬ 
count sharply raised the annual interest cost 
of forward cover, approximately halving the 
existing margin in London’s favour on 
exchanges of three-months Treasury bills to 
5/32 per cent. The more significant margin 
on swaps of Euro-dollar deposits against 
United Kingdom local authority loans 
swung to i per cent in New York’s favour 
from per cent in London’s a week earlier. 

Bank of England Returns 


Nov 6 Oct 28 Nov 4 
1963 1964 1964 


LONDON CLOSING CKCHANGE RATES' 


Di%Lounii and advance* 
Notts Ml cii culaiion 


21 I 29 2 

2.S73 6 2.583 2 


Lmi 


US $ , . .. I 
Canadian S I 
Fr^ncK fr. f 
SwiH Fr 
BotfJan Fr . j 

Dutch GId 
W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Lira 
Swediilt Kr., 
Daniih Kr 
Austrian Sch 
’ Official limits 


>3 622-14027 

9 

11.^11 365 
1725-1775 
14 27U-14 70 
19 06‘2-i» M 
72 15-73 W5 


2 787 u-.’„ 
2 - 99 l;-^ 
I 3 ' 64 Vt 1 i 
12 0|7--2'« 
138 20. 

25 

10 023 B-iR 
llOl^-f. 

1740-'2 
14 37«,-J4 
19 297,-30»a 
71 93-96 


- - - - 

ll-OIVf. . 
138 13',. ' 

10 0(^«-0l'p ’ 
U 07 i:- 3 , 
i 739 » 4 - 40 '. 

14 373b-’8 
19-299* 

71 ■92-95 


Three Montht Forward 


United States $. 
Canadian ) .,,, 


Franeh Fi. Mn-I'^c pm 


Swiu Fr . 

Belgian Fr . 

Dutch GId . 

W. Carman Dm. 

Italian Lire . 


^j->ac pm 

ig-'ic pn» 
*2V2'4C pit 


2^8-29gc. pni ‘3-234C pni 
2c pm-3c di, 2c. #nv-3c dn 


. I'j-f'ac pnfi 

n. 2i<,-2pf pm 

.6' 1-7' 1 lire dis 

Gold Price at Fixing 

35-09'.-III. -< 

Investment Currencies 


l>a-<iac. pm 
2^r“V(pf. pm 
2.3 lire dii 


Investment 5 (London) 
Security £ (New York) 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


Non Market 

Net leceipts from 

National Davaiop Bond* 

Tax Reserve CartiOrata* 84, 

Savings Certificates 8. 

Defence Bonds 7, 

Premium Savings Bonds 23, 



Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 3,043,000 
Othei Revenue ' 4,4I2,(XX) 


Ord Expend. 

Supply Services 6,549,(X)0 
Other 839.000 


Total ; 7.388,000 3.782.310 3.971.942 I3B.4771196.206 

’Above-line" Surplua 

or Dcficic 4S3.456 323.618 1.669^ 49.605 

Below-line" Expendiluic^ 287 498 358.848 2l,649i 27,90J 
Total Surplua or Deficit 740.9S4 682,466 23.318 27.508 

Non Market Borrowing 


99. 

,337' 101.: 

.400, 10. 

.874 36.: 

,900 32.: 


* Nat repaymanwfrom the C'vil Concingancies Fund £l million 
in 1964-65 compared with £3 million m 1963-64 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

T he small sample of companies reporting explained 
in October showed increases in trading equity cai 


X in October showed increases in trading 
profits of i 8.2‘>;, and in equity earnings of 
18.7‘A-. These figures compare with 17' ., 
and 25' r. respectively for companies report¬ 
ing in the third quarter. Cxxnpanies report¬ 
ing in October in the main fiiade up their 
accounts to June and the deduction from 
these figures is that second .quai^er profits 
this year still showed no. the long 

awaited levelling off^Tn spite of^ statistics 
fiom the Central Statistical Office (see page 
which suggestdef that .levelling off 
atf^lly began in the fim wartcr. 
dendh rose only 12a smwwr. percentage 
tOTiT^c third Quarter's l6"?r part!})'" 


explained by the much smaller increase in 
equity earnings and partly, perhaps. b> 
ideas about future capital investment. 
Earnings cxjver for these dividends has 
risen twice, as happened in August and 
September. 

The two biggest contributors were the 
electrical group and the food and confec¬ 
tionery companies, both of which achieved 
below average increases. The former was 
dominated by Plcsscy, whose growth rate 
now seems to have slowed down, and in the 
food group an above average profits increase 
by Associated British Foods was largely 
offset by a corresponding drop in the profits 
of the smaller Union International. 


COMPANIES REPORTING IN OCTOBER. 


Trading Profit. 

TOTAL (96) 
Previous Latest 
Year Year 

77 5 91 6 

Gross Profit. 

50 2 

61 2 

Net Equic/ Earntngi. 

22-4 

28 6 

Not Ordinary Dividends. 

11 -9 

14 3 

Times coveted . 

1 9 

2 0 

Net eqqit)r 'Assets.^ 

305 7 

352 3 

Cross ProfiX/f'^et Ccutty Assets 

*'•1 

16 4 

‘V: 

17 4 

Net Bquity Eofnmgs^Net Equity 
Assets 

73 

-.3 ; 


« XQ«h£N4a64 li ‘ SciXTfi*? 610'i'i MRlt. !*»'*• Oilifli DeW' 

NoiHivipcr lid »i -St I iiPff.-s Surer, i •■i'.ii»i swi 


■'Oitti^a 
7 v'lcriHvii 


PHvit#d In V-tnlrtoWfl Wr ClenwBi* Lid.. J..iu»d>di ' PuHsMhU ny Tbi ( 

■ NMmch-dl Pivxi luv 6ii ibM i*mic * LK ^ s) ov,,i%v u, 





































Largest in Europe 


The Kellogg^ o^niiniiUont takes 
paride in haying heiso seiaet^ tO ' 
engweeir^ and eohstiruct the 

new 200»(k)0 long tone per year 
Ethylene Plant at Wilton« England 
for the Heavy. Organic Chemicals 
Division of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Scheduled for com- 
, pletion ih October 196 S, the olefin 
. unit will be I.G.I.^s fourth, and 
the'largest of its kind in Europe. 
Added to the capacity of their three 
existing units^ it w^ give the 
. compiiny a potential ethyleiie out¬ 
put of over 3 (KhOOO long tons, the 
largest in the U.K. All three of 
I.CI.'s olefin units now in operation 
were engineered and constructed 
hy Kellogg. 

The new plant is designed to 
charge a wide tango Middle East 
naphtha to produce a variety of 
pr^ucts. The plant will also oper¬ 
ate on a light naphtha. In addition 


to high purity cthylenp, polymer- 
|yade hutaid|^C-^ut^« 

jmtd will a&o produce 

hydrof^; high'' * methane, 

pyrolysis gasoline and fuel oQ for 
process heatihg. 

The {ffocess design, which in¬ 
corporates steam pyrolysis of naph- ' 
tha for* the productiW of olefin-rtch 
gas, and loW temperature firictiona- 
tion for product recovery, will be 
furnished by M. W. Kellogg, New 
York. The bulk of design engineer¬ 
ings procurenaent of materiais, |Ui.d 
all eonstmctiofi of the new faeflity 
will he hjuldled by Kellogg Inter- 
natiohal Cewporation, LoadCou The 
plant, marks the ei|^teetith pyMly- 
sis and/or olefin, installa¬ 

tion undertaken' by' the Kelkg|g;\ 
osganisatign. and raises the com¬ 
pany’s totsd dosigiied throdgiiput 
to approximately 3 biflioii pimnds/ 
yaat.Cfcthyleiie capacity. 



|ilni*i^gftia>rini u p — u nw w ii 
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th* roMcto around tho worlds Ramlilor *65 


A prMtlia^ Wr HAiqiwly ■ eommoii-MnM ««i^Th« 1965 
Rafnbi^ tl designad for dtofingulthad travel on 

any of'^ traids ^ fb* vvorld. Its impressive appearance 
toPde prestf|oK> pvery occasion. Its spacious room permits 
sbt pe<w)e to freveC Krtuxurtous, restful comfort. 

Vltt, for alt fti|MeetIV* *nd luxury, the new Rambler bt 
ddfMftaly a eommoft>«ense car. it has a modest price for a 
car so fl^. It la buW with the virtual rattle*free sohdity of 
oha<pieee body construction, its fuel economy is outstond* 
Ing, It Has sp^al safa^ advantages including the Ooubla* 


Safety Brake System; If one set fs damaged, the other s|itl 
works. Pius optional Disc Brekes on Ctassic and Ambas* 
sador. Choice of six enginsf 19$ hp to 270 hp Including the 
new 232 eu.-in. iix that performs like an ©ght. Choice of 3 
wheelba^ 3 slaes .,. American, Otesslc, Ambassador. 
' ' RamMer *6$ uniquely 

combines prestige with ^ M 

common sense. Why not; 

see them fOr yUself at ! PfWCtar 

your Ramblar dealar now« 


•AMCMCAN MOTdaS COaeoaATION, OETaOIT, MICHIOAN sasss, U.S.A. 



eUiHwewcinfiMw* 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 


WITHOUT FRANCE? 

If President Johnson, Herr Erhard and Mr Wilson push the 
mixed-manned fleet into existence against General de Gaulle's 
will, they may have to pay the price of seeing the general fling 
out of Nato. It is a frightening price, but the cost of letting 
General de Gaulle win the argument is even higher. It may be 
possible to persuade him to lose it by offering him a consolation 
prize in some other field. But on the central issue—integration 
versus nationalism—theie can be no compromise page 671. 


MOSCOW-PEKING: A CERTAilM SMILE 

Russia and China have stopped being actually rude to each 
other. But Mr Chou En-lai's secret talks in Moscow may be 
carrying the post*Khrushchev reconciliation further than that. 
There are some fields where the two beloved enemies can 
certainly return to good old times; others where they will still 
be parted by their different feelings about America. The 
possibilities arc set out on page 680. 


LABOUR'S TANNER 

Mr Callaghan's budget has a distinctive Labour imprint, giving, 
or rather foreshadowing, a new "progressive" twist to Britain's 
fiscal system: income tax up from next April, a full blown capital 
gains tax in effect from next Apiil, and a new corporation tax 
discriminating against dividends promised soon after. But the 
only immediate measure, aside from the import surcharge, is 6d. 
on'petrol: and, in its economic impact, tins may even be un¬ 
warrantably deflationary in relation to the current state of the 
economy pages 669 and 735. 


RELIEF BUT VERY TEMPORARY 

The London market was naturally relieved by the end of one un¬ 
certainty but IS still afraid of next April's taxes page 736. 


BUDGET FOR A BOOM 

There is no real reason to suppose that there is to ba either a 
resumption of inflation in the United States next year or a 
falling-off of the long economic expansion. President Johnson's 
January budget will be designed to ensure that neither develops 

page 693. 


WHY CONCORD FAILED 

The British Government muffed its opportunity to explain to the 
House of Commons and to the country just why the estimated 
cost of building Concord effectively trebled in less than two 
years. The reason : the original design had too short a range and 
bigger engines mean vastly bigger bills page 674. 


NEW TRY IN ADEN 

Britain's new men have not got much time in which to transform 
their carefully non-committal views on Aden and its base into a 
policy. Their success will depend on whether they are able 
to let the hot air out of British-Arab hostility and begin talking 
about things that matter to people who matter page 673- 


HOW THEY VOTED 

Detailed results of last week's elections in the United States 
page 694. And a postscript to the polling habits of Britons 

page 704. 


BULKING LARGE 

Owning ships specially designed to carry large quantities of dry 
cargo in bulk is becoming big business. But shipowners going 
into it are having a tough time deciding whether to build 
fashionable mammoths page 739. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: GOOD INTENTIONS 

How can slum-dwellers be raised from a squalor that is often the 
inadvertant result of acts and decisions designed to help them ? 
Only, it seems, by their own bootstraps page 703. The British 
Government's plans for its social services may mean the end 
of some private pension schemes—and the end. too, of the 
desirable principle of discrimination in giving assistance to 
those in need page 678. 


AUTUMN BOOKS 

HONG KONG 

Being smart on the South Downs 

Getting smart in the South China Sea 

pages 705 to 723 

pages 724 to 733 
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NEW raOMlCfS 


HONG KONG I 

C*87: UOIES OIIESS FABRICS,! 
menswear fabrics, cut tain tab* 
rics. Finn seeks to import. 
D>132: NAND-KllfT LAIHCS WOOL- 
EM WEAR. Firm seeks markets. 

JAPAN 

b-139; FLQOR CLEAMINfi EBUIP* 
MENT, HELICOPTERS, ROAD CON¬ 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT, SMALL 
TRUCKS AND DOLLIES, OFFICE 
MACHINES AND FURNITURE, CAR¬ 
PETS, UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. 
Firm seeks to buy and represent 
D-UO: ROPES, CORDS, LINES, 
NETS, TWINE for fishing, forestry, 
agriculture, industry. Exporter 
seeks contacts world-wide. 

PHILIPPINES 

D-142; HANDICRAFT PRODUCTS 
such as wood carvings, wooden- 
ware, placemats, rugs, handbags, 
etc. Firm seeks expanded export. 
M43: SOUVENIR AND AOVERTIS- 
INQ ITEMS, especially for doctors 
and pharmacists. Importer seeks 
suppliers. 

AUSTRALIA 

D-158; NEW NOVELTY LINES in 
any field. Importer-representa¬ 
tive seeks contacts world-wide. 

NEW ZEALAND 

M59< eUPETS m CJapniNfi 

Including contract hotel work. 
Manufacturer seeks markets 
world-wide excluding UK. i 
0-160: DECORATIVE AND FANCY 
CANDLES. Manufacturer seeks im- 
Rofters world-wide. 


PAKISTAN I 

8-100: MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AND ACCESSORIES. Wholesaler 
seeks markets world-wide. 

INDIA 

X-81: ORCHID PLANTS and flower 
bulbs. Firm seeks agents. 

NIGERIA 

X-99i ABRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
INCLUDINO DRIED SPICES. COF¬ 
FEE BEANS. Firm seeks export 
1 market. 

NORTHBRM 

RHODESIA 

A-157: CURIOS, SKIN HANOOMS. t 

; oil paintings, copperware. gift 
I items, all with African motif. Ex- 
I porter seeks world-wide markets. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

A-159: ENBINEERINQ AND INDUS¬ 
TRIAL EQUIPMENT. Agent seeks 
to distribute or manufacture 
from world-wide sources. 

MEXICO 

A177: STERL1N8 SILVER lEW- 
ELRY, especially with abatone m- 
1^. Manufacturer seeks addi¬ 
tional export markets. 

VENEZUELA 

C-l80t LUBRICATIIMI BREASES 
AND DILI. Firm seeks license 
agreement for manufacturer, 
would purchase complete equip¬ 
ment for same. 


GURINAM 

C-119: KNITWEAR. UNBERBAR- 
MCNTS, apparel, plastic and met¬ 
al household utensils, novelties, 
gifiware. Distributor-importer 
seeks suppliers. 

CANADA 

X-121; MODERN FLEXIBLE STEU 
COUNTERS, island and wall units 
for stores. Manufacturer seeks 
agents, distributors world-wide. 
C121: SURQICAL SUPPLIES. Sur¬ 
gical supply house seeks items. 

U.S.A. 

C-138; SMALL HAND TOOLS, cut- 
lery, locking devices, electrical 
current adapters, precision tools. 
Volume hardware dealer seeks 
suppliers world-wide. 

C-151: HISTORICAL SHIP MOOa 
KITS, military, other models and 
accessories. Importer seeks sup¬ 
pliers world-wide. 

C 156: INDUSTRIAL AUTOMOTIVE 
OILS, greases and solvents; ex¬ 
porter seeks distributors or rep¬ 
resentatives world-wide. 

C-16I: MARINE ACCESSORIES. 
ManuNcturer's representative 
seeks additional lines. 

C-164: NOVaTIES, BIHWARE, 
household Items for mail order, 
department and gift stores. Im¬ 
porter seeks suppliers. 

C-167: AIR AND NYOBAULIC CYL¬ 
INDERS, valves, filters, lubrica¬ 
tors, hoists, etc. Manufacturer 


seeks direct factory contact or 
representative. 

C-176: &ECTRONIC HARDWARE, 
related items. Manufacturer 
seeks representatives world-wide. 
C-177: INSECT-KILLINO PAINT, 
industrial cleaning concentrates. 
Manufacturer seeks distributors. 
C1S2: OUTBOARD TROLLINB MO¬ 
TOR. Manufacturer seeks distrib¬ 
utors World-Wide. 

C-185i FUEL FLOW METERS FOR 
DIESEL ENBINES. Firm seeks to 
import. 

C-190: CONSUMER PROOUCTS for 
U.S. chain and department stores. 
Agent seeks to represent over¬ 
seas manufacturers. 

C-191: MOTION PICTURE PROC- 
ESSINB machines, black-and- 
white and color. Also used ma¬ 
chines. Manufacturer seeks over¬ 
seas agents and representatives. 
|C-210: SYNTHHIC ESSENCES, 
aromas, flavors for cosmetics, 

I food, tobacco. Manufacturer 
seeks markets. 

C-218: WATCH-RATE RECORDERS, 

ultrasonic watch and Jewelry 
cleaners, watch demagnetixers. 
Manufacturer seeks markets 
world-wide. 

C-227: APPLES of the Delicious, 
McIntosh, Cortland and other 
types. Grower seeks overseas 
buyers. 

C-240: PLAT WINDOW RLASS In 
various specifications. Firm seeks 
manufacturer world-wide to sup¬ 
ply 1,000 tons monthly. 


More than 165,000 busi¬ 
nessmen learn about new business op¬ 
portunities every month through Pan 
Am*s World-Wide Marketing &rvice. 
A total of 86 lands are served by this 
exclusive Pan Am aid to international 
trade. Clipper Cargo Horizons, Pan 
Am’s free monthly publication, can 
help you meet buyers and sellers from 
all six continents. If you wish you 
can also have your product of your 
import needs published^ 

This is just one of the many \^ays 
Pan Am helps international trade groWt 


And Pan Am grows, too. Pan Am offers For shipping information, call >our 
more capacity, more flights to more cargo agent or Pan Am. For World- 
markets than anv other airline. Wide Marketing Service, mail coupon. 

____ r 9. Put. Ot l, 

I MAnCBTIMa SIRVICBS, DITT. VM. FAN AimiOAN AIRWAYS I 

FRINCU ARCADB, «90 FfCCADtiLV, LONDON W.1. CNOLANO \ 


□ Please send me Clipper Cargo 
Horizons. 

Q 1 m interested in listing my 
product or import need. 


Compeny Nemo- 


□ Please send me Informatiee on 
business opportunities listed 
here (indicated by number)_ 


AdUn te - - - ■ -■ — 

WORLD’S LARGEST AIR CARGO CARRIER • WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRUNE 
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LETTERS 


65 ^ 


Money Matters 

Sir —In commenting on mohcv matters in 
\our is^uc of October 17 th, you assert that 
there has been a ** shift " in iny position 
denionstraced by the fact that I “ have gone 
to some length " in the latest annual report 
of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research “ to point up . . . the limitations 
of ’* the recent book by Anna J. Schwartz 
and myself on US monetary history. 

My contribution to the annual report 
does not emb<idy any shift in my position. 
It is panly a summary of .some of the con¬ 
clusions reached in our “ Monetary 
History," partly of other work that I and 
my colleagues have done. Needless to say, 
some of the conclusions we reached in our 
“ Monetaty History ” may well tum out to 
he wrong, but there has as yet been 
insufhcicnt time for either critics oi our¬ 
selves to discover and document such errors. 

The source of your correspKnident's mis- 
andei standing is doubtle.^s a section in the 
annual reptirt in which I warned against 
erroneous and misleading interpretations of 
our results. In that section, I did go “ to 
some length . . to point up " ihcir “ limita¬ 
tions." Houever, in doing so, I simply 
ief)eafed or elaborated points made 
explicitly in the htwik itself or in other earlier 
writings' I did not add anything new^ 1 
was led to include this Section by discussions 
in the press which, in my view', had given 
a false imptession of our conclusions. I: is 
iix'nic that my attempted cure diould have 
been the source of a new outbreak.—Your> 
faithfully. Mil tun L’kii oman 

National Buican of Economic Research Inc. 
Sevj 

Regional Development 

Sir —By all means let the Government take 
a new look at the external economics of 
regions like North East England, as 
suggested in your article Lessons for 
Regions ” (November yih). All the indica¬ 
tions are that they will, and the results will 
probably surprise many who view the situa¬ 
tion from the security of London's 115 
million square feet of offices. 

But may we be preserved from the kind 
of rigmarole by which Italconsult seems to 
be crying to prove that industrial develop¬ 
ment in Southern Italy is next door to 
impossible, and from the delays which 
would result. 

All that Italconsult seems to be finding 
out about the importance of auxiliary indus¬ 
tries and services became apparent to this 
Council within a few weeks of starting its 
operations in January, 1962 . It also became 
apparent that, for every ten firms, there are 
ten diflerent relationships bctw'een supplies, 
markets and auxiliary ser\ices. Even with 
two firms in rhe same line of business, one 


may be iu, a position to cousid^Jt a move, 

^faUe the other would find it Imj^ssible. 

It is a Wrong approach to write off whole 
groups of industries after a theoretical 
analysis of replies given by industrialists 
who are only too anxious to find reasons 
why they should not be called upon to 
move. 

The North is itself a considerable market 
—just as many people live north of the 
Trent as south of it; it has a great many 
raw materials, including »teel, chemicals and 
timber ; ancillary services have been built 
up to meet the demands of existing 
industry, and where further services are 
required, the North has the initiative to 
provide them.—Yours faithfully, 

Norman Ki.no 
North East Development Council 
\eiL'ca.stle-iipoii~Tyne 

[^’hy hjvt- ail the NonhS advantages, as Il^ted 
by .Mr King, n<»t prevented it fioni tullin -4 
steadily behind the south, and why are 
indiistnalisls so an\iou> not to iiiove.^ It .sccni'. 
worth making a direct examination ot' the prv»h- 
lem of inter-industry rclatlon^hip^ in parallel 
\\nh exhortation. mcenti.CN and intiastrueiurc 
inve>Trnciit. | 

Tamils in Ceylon 

Sir —Your use of the term " nasty Smeth- 
wickian emotions " in discussing the dispute 
about the Tamils in Ceylon seems inappro¬ 
priate. If it means anything at all, it 


impliei that die fcelingis of the .§<niia!esc 
lowwds the Tamils arc that to 

an inferior race, and that they are not 
acceptable as neighbours. 

In fact, in my own experience, their feel¬ 
ings are mainly of en\ 7 . In open competi¬ 
tion for university scholarships and civil 
service appointments, before quotas were 
introduced, the Tamils were proportionally 
more successful than the Sinhalese. The 
same can be said of the Indians in Fiji 
z'ia-d-vh the Fijians or, for that matter^ of 
the Chinese in Malaysia. A comparison 
with anti-Semitism w'ould be more apposite, 
—Yours faithfully, 

Leicester M. H. McDih-gall 

BOAC 

Sir—I n discussing BOAC’s proposed Staff 
reductions you are indeed right to hark 
back to Sir Miles Thomas, who success¬ 
fully cut the staff from :^3)500 to 189000 
while raising morale and improvidg results. 
He achieved this difficult feat firstly because 
he so passionately believed in BOAC and 
secondly because he swung bis axe first at 
tlic senior executive levels. So far there 
are no signs that Sir Giles Guthrie has the 
personality or ability m emulate .Sir Miles. 

When tiOAC was formed it had presented 
to it the incomparaUe assets of the route 
Co*Utfitted on page 661 


6 conotntfitt 

NOVEMBER 12, 1864 


THE NEED FOR ELEVATION 


The autumn is past; the first 
^1 Cabinet is announced for this 'week; 

ji and our statesmen begin to feel that 
their holiday is over. And though it is 
iiohday in some sense, yet, according to our 
present modes of judgment, we arc apt to 
ask what they have achieved during it. We 
expect of them in the vacation oratory if 
nor effort; exposition if not proposal. , . . 
Mr Gladstone inevitably and involuntanl * 
displays to his audience not only the spec¬ 
tacle of an intellect at once forcible and 
elaborate, but also the spectacle of a great 
and most generous ambition. Others may 
be anxious for place and power for their 
own sakes. for the sake of piolit, or for the 
sake of vanity, but Mr Gladstone is ca^r 
for power to accomplish great tilings with 
it. He would be the agent and instrument 
In a great policy for the English nation, 
great Improvements to English society, 
'‘great benefits to man's estate.” He is 
willing to pay the price. He told the work¬ 
ing clasps of North London that some rich 
people work as hard as they did. He might 
h.ive added that he himself worked much 
iiardcr. . . . If speaking badly and 

spe^iking little arc necessary qualificatiom 


for a leader of the House, Mr Gladstone 
will never possess them. But though we 
acknowledge the force of mediocrity, though 
we are ahxious^ at Its tyranny and feel its 
power, we hope that a different fate is in 
store for us. To us—to us al>o\e all other 
generations of Englishmen, it will repay a 
hard strUgHdC)—it is worth a vast price to 
be govern^ by a man of genius, by a man 
who can ennoble as well as rule, elevate as 
uelt as legislate We arc sure to be comfort¬ 
able ; we are sure to make money ; but we 
are sure of little else. Day by day, it is 
more and more dirticult to impress men with 
high things. Men move in masses for 
common objects, but those objects arc 
material and ordinary. Nothing arrests the 
attention of busy men but Parliament; no 
literature, no art penetrates deep into eager 
busy life ; the play of debating power, the 
actual distribution of finance and power 
compel men's attention and interest their 
hearts. If tlie English nation, such as we 
see it, is to be aroused and ennobled at all, 
it must be ennobled by its P.irliamcntary 
rulers, and Mr Gladstone is by tar tlic most 
ennobling of them. 
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HOW GIBBS PEPSODENT 



extra efficiency 
from business travel 


'Travel Warrants? Indispensable !"says Charles Charie, Sales Administrator of Gibbs 
Pepsodent. " I can organise and control all the journeys of over 1,000 of our 
- people any time and anywhere—throughout the country. They don't have to 
? worry about cash or travel expenses. I do that—simply by posting off 

,, '. "^6^ the warrants they want. That way we can take care of individuals, 
- small area parties, or bigger sales meetings. It's really very 
simple 1 Result? I can see where they're all going, and it 
all comes back into the one account. And by a special 
concession we're allowed to book reservations for 
sleepers and Pullmans over the 'phone. That's very 
useful sometimes." The Travel Warrant Plan is 
^ designed to simplify business travel. All your rail 

travel goes on one account—rendered weekly. 
You get credit, and you can keep an accurate 
; check on travel expenses. Over 5,000 firms use 
the Travel Warrant Plan already. If you'd like 
; fuller details, pin this advertisement to your 
' company letter heading, and send it to the 
Chief Accountant, British Railways Board, 

: 203 Eversholt Street, London NW1. 



British RailwaysTO^y wk 


SWETIME 


Sffl/E TROUBLE 
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Continued ftvm page 659 
structure and reputation built up by Im¬ 
perial Airways. It has slowly but surely 
squandered tnis heritage because of a con¬ 
tinuing weakness at a crucial point—^in 
corairercial planning and intelligence. Its 
planning executives have been amateurs in 
the best British tradition, lacking that 
>inglc-minded professional toughness one 
finds in the head offices of successful air¬ 
lines such as Swissair in Zurich or that 
conspicuously efficient charter company 
lUnsair Sweden in Malmo. 

The BOAC story is a sad one. Given 
h'lig-term direction of the calibre provided 
in BEA by Lord Douglas, BOAC could have 
made itself the world’s number one airline 
(despite that favourite BOAC excuse—the 
Comet). Is it too late now ? With a touph 
commercial team determined to stick to its 
guns much could be achieved in the next 
five years. But those dilettante executives 
in senior posts overseas will have to go. Has 
Sir Giles the knowledge or the toughness? 
On the evidence so far, I fear not. Yours 
faithfully, John May 

Lifutlon, wSlV’15 

Offices out of London 

Sir —May I correct one point in your last 
week's article on London offices ? You say 
that the location of Offices Bureau attempts 
to persuade firms to move to places just 
outside the central area.*' In fact, our aim 
is to help firms to find plact^i in which tlwy 
can successfully run their offices. Wc point 
out the advantages of distant moves where 
appropriate—but the businessman makes 
the decision, we do not. Most business¬ 
men take the view that they must be within 
an hour cf London for good business 
reasons. Even so, ever 60 per cent of the 
10,000 jobs with whose move we have 
already been concerned are going beyond 
the boundaries of the Greater London 
( 'ouncil.—Your? faithfully, 

L. W. Aldous 
Location of Offices Bureau 

Londont WC2 

Mr Goldioater 

Sir —In your Washington report of October 
31st you refer to Senator Goldwatcr (as ho 
then was) as a “ warrp and lovable mao.” 
It appears that your astute reporters, 
together with many millions of Americans 
who will go to the polls today (November 
31 dj, are more impressed by a man’s 
hobbies, smile, and tone of voice, than by 
his political record. 

I do not think the adjective lovable should 
be applied to a person who champions indi¬ 
vidual freedom while extolling McCarthy- 
ism, who states that the poor deserve their 
plight because they are ia2y, and who caters 
to racial prejudice. Whatever one may think 
about Mr Goldwater’s diplomatic and eco- 
itomic notions, there is rather little doubt 
that this self-proclaimcd fighter for a 
“ moral America ” is merely a hypocrite. If 
one disagrees with this characterisation, one 
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is forced to conclude that be is the greatest 
fool who has run for the piesidcncy. 

Let us hope that when and if you publish 
this letter, Mr Goldwater will have been 
tossed on to the political refuse pile.—^Yours 
faithfully, Kurt Gottfriud 

Ithaca, NY 

Paying for Roads 

Sir —May I object to your suggestion 
(November 7th) of “ making the motorist 
pay directly for the investment ” in roads? 
Since the provision of better roads leads 
not only to the benefit of the motorist, but 
also, ultimately, to that of the whole com¬ 
munity by reducing time and costs of trans-. 
portation and communication, should not 
the whole community, which includes 
motorists, bear the cost of investment? 

Motorists already pay more in Road Fund 
Licences, petrol, purchase tax and so forth 
ad infinitum than is spent on improving 
roads. To burden them even more merely 
because they happen to be conveniently 
identifiable would be grossly unfair.—Yours 
faithfully, John Si dual l 

Trinity Collegej Oxford 

Ad Lib-Lab 

Sir —Your plea to Mr Grimond (on 
October 24tb) to ** save Labour from the 
gruesome absurdity of being pulled out of 
their sick-beds to totter through the 
lobbies ” should surely have been addressed 
to Mr ^ilson^ who, in his first hours of 
office, declared that he neither needed nor 
desired Liberal co-operation. 

In advising Liberals ** to vote with 
Labour on all matters which they can, in 
conscience, support/’ you are pushing an 
open door. It has been their practice to 
vote for issues on their merits whatever the 
colour or majority of the government. 

Then follows your curious suggestion 
that ** they should merely abstain m divi¬ 
sions on Government business which 
Liberals cannot, in conscience, support.” 
Arc we then to obey conscience when it tells 
us to say “ yes ” and disregard it when it 
tells us to say *‘no*7 

Lastly you ask Liberals to exercise 
“ influence where it is most needed—K)n 
Labour’s left-wing anti-European bias and 
general economic policy.” On both tt^se 
issues our attitude has been clear, consistent 
and outspoken. It is shared by many mem¬ 
bers of the Labour Party—(whose influence 
should surely be more potent than ours ?;. 

The function of the Liberal party, as you 
appear to see it, is to double the roles of 
the Red Cross and the Salvation Army to 
the Labour government. It was not to per¬ 
form these services that over 3 million votes 
were cast.—Yours faithfully, 

London Wi ViOLEt ^nwam Carter 

Britain and Arabs 

Sir —In the view of a Bahraini nationalist 
the basis of any solution to the problems of 
the Arabian Gulf sheikhdoms stould be the 
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severance of antique treaty relations with 
Britain and the establishment of popular 
democratic administrations in these coun¬ 
tries. The short-term political set-up 
should a federation for the Trucial 
sheikhdoms—and independence for Bahrain 
and Qatar, on the Kuwaiti pattern. A 
further political federation, or perhaps 
merely economic co-operation, among all 
the Gulf territories would have to be left 
open for future negotiations. 

The British Government should take the 
following steps. For Bahrain, a deadline 
for independence by 1968 should be put 
to the Sheikh. Meanwhile, he should be 
pressed, not merely advised, to end the state 
ot emergency, which has continued in 
Bahrain since 1956, and to pave the way 
for reforming the civil administration and 
the establishment of democratic institutions. 
Similarly in Qatar: a deadline for indepen¬ 
dence by 1970 should be put to the Sheikh 
who should be pressed, immediately, to 
introduce political reforms. 

With regard to the Trucial sheikhdoms, 
there appears to be no choice but to force 
them to federate, under the threat of 
exposing them to annexation by Saudi 
Arabia if they fail to do so. Immediate 
steps should be taken for the gradual cstab- 
listoenc of civil administration and 
modern institutions in these territories. 
An independent federation, with British 
assistance if necessary, should be declared 
in 1970-1971.—^Yours faithfully, 

Beirut Abdul Rahman Al-Bakek 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 



Was Khrushchev planning a deal with the 
West? To what extent is the Soviet 
economy becoming a market economy ? 
What arc the basic problems of Soviet 
industry? These questions are discussed, 
and some interesting answers given, m the 
latest Quarterly Economic Review. 

Further details frorr) - 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St, James's Place London SvVI 
Telephone: HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hilt 7 6850 
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Polysar researchers struck oil when they started 
looking for a way to cut compound costs! 

TAKTENE is a high cis 1.4 polybutadiene which is capable of wear manufacturers are able to produce tougher, harder-wearing 
carrying high filler and oil loads without loss of properties. New soles at less cost than before. If your company manufactures a prod* 
TAKTENE 1250 is oil-extended to help manufacturers take advan* uct In which high abrasion resistance, excellent low-temperature 
tage of this ability. It can reduce compound costs by as much properties or resistance to cracking are Important then per- 

as 16% without sacrificing quality. Tire manufacturers oil-extended TAKTENE 1260 can help you 

have found, for example, that TAKTENE content can to cut costs, too. Why not talk to your nearest Polysar 

be Increased to 50%—which means tires with superior technical representative? Write Poiysar International 

abrasion resistance and no tendency to groove crack- S.A., Fribourg, Switzerland, or Polymer (United King¬ 
ing at substantial savings in materia! costs. And foot- dom) Limited, Beikeley Square House, London W. I 


i M ONE OF THE WORLD'S MAJOR SOURCES OF RUBBER 

POLYSAR INTERNATIONAL. S.A.. FtllBOURG, SWITZERLAND 
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“Controllability decided me on 
Vent-Mxia miits for keydbint’*’ ventilation” 
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This is the unique Vent-Axia control switch — three speeds, inciuding 
boost Extract or intake at the touch of a button. 

The three overwhelming advantages of Vent-Axia units are 
reliability, quality, and choice.of models and fitments. There are 
window, wall and roof units for every ventilation task. Specify 
the unique control switch for three speeds (including boost) and 
reversibility. Specify automatic or iris shutter... all taken down, 
cleaned and replaced with the greatest ease. 

Choose Vent-Axia units for key point* ventilation in your 
business, in your home, and be assured of trouble-free, controlled 
ventilation for as long ahead as you care to look. 


V/A 


Details of service facilities 
from these Vent-Axia branches 
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‘ KEY POINTS Wherever people gather together in confined spaces. 
Wherever fug and fumes, steam, smoke, smells or dust prevail. 

ASK YOUR BLICTRICAL SUPPLIER TO DEMONSTRATE A VENT-AXIA 

Vc'.t Asia Is lh& regisiered trade mark 0 / Vani-Axia LlmH«/< 














Now it is ready to 
use the atom to convert 
salt water to fresh 




The dual purpose nuclear reactor will benefit man hy solving tw'o press¬ 
ing problems. It will generate electricity and convert salt water to fresh 
at the same time. North American Aviation/Atomics International is apply¬ 
ing more than 18 years of nuclear experience to this challenge. Atomics 
International is one of seven divisions at NAA ... a corpoifttion dedicated 
to advancing the frontiers of science in electronics, rocketry, aviation, life 
sciences, space flight and nuclear energy. 


North American Aviotion 

Atomic. International. Autonetlca, Cotumbua, Loe Angalea, Roefcetdyrfe, Sclanee Center, Space ft Information Syetoma 

EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS: NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION S.A., 29 RUE DE LA COULOUVRENIERE. GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
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THIS 

REMARKABLE 


BOOK 



has beeB writtOB 
as a result of 
a challenge! 

A challenge made personally by John Busman, CJiairman of 
P.I.C. (Property Investments Consolidation) Limited to Brian 
Whitehouse, the author and financial journaUst, to find out and 
set down WHAT REALl.Y HAPPENED, WHAT IS 
HAPPENING AND WHAT IS LIKELY TO HAPPEN 
IN THE FUTURE to an industry which John Busman claims 
has been created by the genius of a few men. 

Mr. Busman says:—"I WANT PEOPLE to read a straight¬ 
forward account of how property development works, and how 
a few able men gained the faith and support of the great financial 
houses, and thereby succeeded in creating a new industry for 
this country. 

“I WANT PEOPLE to decide for themselves how much 
speculation and so-called tycoonery and how much technical 
brilliance, sound judgement and sheer ability really exist in 
property development. 

“I BELIEVE that ‘Partners in Property' provides 
sufficient evidence for the reader to judge personally whether 
property, like banking, should have a similar image of prestige, 
reliability and progress.” 



soma of the famous 
personalities who figure 
so largely in this hook 


To: Birriy Shaw and Company Limited, 
fk j £ 29, Bramley Road, London W.IO. 

|||^f|0|^ lOrHI Please supply . copy/copies of 

Partners in Property 

at 62,- each plus postage J/- on each copy. Please dispatch C.O.D. Cheque 
enclosed In payment (Delete where applicable.) 


ADDRESS 











The 

fcconoiiiisi 


Guide to 
Weights and 
Measures 

This Guide was compiled by the 
Statistical Department of The 
Economist for use within our own 
office; it was decided to publish it as a 
book to serve a wider public. The 
Guide has now been out of print for 
some years but requests for copies still 
come in. It has therefore been decided 
to revise and extend the Guide and to 
publish a second and up-to-date 
edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and 
figures on the weights and measures 
of the world. For the most widely 
used unitSj tables of equivalents are 
givens for units that are used only in 
certain countries and trades, 

^ coavarsion factors are given. 

The Guide, price 17/6d. (U.S. S2.45) 
post free for cash with order, is 
^ obtainable fromr 


Publications Department, 
The Economist, 

25, St. James’s St., 
London, S.W.I. 
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way to 

hunt Impgains 
in Hong Kong 


Fifty of Hong Kong's shops have 
branches right in the air- 
conditioned arcade of the, , , 
Hongkon'g Hilton; Wake it your 
base and you'll all of the 
savings and none of the 
exhaustion of free-port bargain¬ 
hunting. And you'll relax in the 
hotel's iSO-foot outdoor 
swimming pool; cruise the 
harbour, on the hotel's own 
brigantine; live it up in its 25th. 
floor Eagle’s Nest Supper Club. 

You'll find a fascinating blend 
of East and West at the 
Hongkong Hilton. The Grill 
is staunchly American, 
the Jade Lotus Room richly 
oriental. And the food in 
each is perfect of Its kind. 

The Hongkong ^Hilton is right 
at the heart of Hong Kong’s 
major business, governmental 
and entertainrnent section— 
a ten-minute ferry:ride frdm 
Kowloon. 

For reservations, see your travel 
agerif, or c^H'arty Hlftdri Hotel, 

‘ or these sj3secial..re^rvatlon 
nOmbersi'm Lbn'd'bh, cair 

225-0706; in Gienevai (022) 

= 348290; in Zurich, (051) 

* 477474. Rates start at £3/11 /5 

a day single, £5/0/0 double. 

' IIONGKONinilLTON 
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UTA The airline that offers businessmen an unparalleled air coverage 
oi Africa*—and subtly converts them to enjoying,/a belle vie f/ani;aise at 
the same time. What does it? A combination, say the more knowledge¬ 
able of UTA'sco/er/e of passengers, of little touches. Like the Nina Ricci 
suits that give the stewardesses so much chic you can almost feel It. 
Like the famous Gallic manner, gay, disarmingly charming, that covers 
up so cool an'efficlency In such matters as running to time you can’t 


believe how some people need to make such a fuss about everything. 
Frenchness, that’s UTA. And not just reserved for men-about-Africa. 
UTA are making air travel an exercise in civilised living on a v/orld 
network of DC-S jet routes. And, from Thailand to Tahiti, L^gos to 
Los Angeles, businessmen (quick to appreciate la diff^rencb) w\\\ te!i 
you, C’esT Si Bon. Ask your Travel Agent'about the servteOs of UTA, 
the world’s Fronch-est airline. 



FREMOH A/RUMES COVERING 33 COUNTRIES AND 
50 ernes IN EUROPE • WEST. CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA* 
MIDDLE AND FAR EAST • PACIFIC -AUSTRALIA AND NORTH AMERICA 

■ - - — ■ ■ 



it: -^icfactiily.Lc-^don,W1.HYDePe^«'K43f1.ManciiesterOffice Room u*. Royal Exthart'e,Mar.ch*?-str» i’.Biad-lMjis 789'/2- 


esiei' o»Africaioaj^ociationAinqu# 
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screw compreStdfs powered the 
epecM AUes Copco equ/pment 

t/totffde deepening Genoe'e oil harbour 
•^etertfn^ apipi of tfm new Central 


MakfitHtht most of souipmsnt 
to bond c«n prodiios startling 
fOSottS* t€ony4 whsrs Impro¬ 
visation Is no forgotten art. 
Is a caso In point. Spssdy 
action was naodsd to deepen 
Mombasa's harbour entrance 
to allow giant tankers to enter 
the port. What. then, more 
natural than to take drilling 
equipment already working 
ashore ... and try using it 
under water. 

So, two milos offshore, an Atlas 
Copco wagon drill was sunk some 
four fathoms to the seabed where a 


frogmen crew successfully put It 
to work. portable compressor 
that becameis^ebomb to pOwerthe 
unit was further used to fill the 
frogmen's own air bottles. 
Normally, of course, this watery 
solution is not one to recommend. 
In contrast Atlas CopcO has intro¬ 
duced special equipment that does 
the entire job from the surface- 
without divers. And in deepening 
Italy's Genoa harbour, this new 
equipment saved the contractor 4(i 
per cent in labour costs alone. 

The reliability of the equipmer^t at 
Mombasa and the advanced com¬ 


pressed air technology applied In 
Qfpoa, stem fit}m Atlas Copco 
experiynce On construction siteer 
and in industry and mines the world 
over. And the benefits of this experi¬ 
ence are an integral part of our 
service. 


fMtUtsCopco 


GROUP HEADO^Jlf^flS • ATLAS COPCO AB - STOCKHOLM 1 ■ SWEDEN - SALES & SERVICE IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


puts comprissttd'ilir; 

to work for the world 
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Labour’s Tanner 

L ike Caul, Mr Callaghan's emergency budget is divided into three parts. 
Some vvill say that it is also just about a$ modern in it$ (conception. 
The first part—the only part that will bite between now and next April— 
is the withdrawal of an estimated million worth of purchasing power a year 
by the imposition of an extra sixpence a gallon on the tax on petrol. This is a 
measure of demand disinflation which has been made in obedience to critics 
abroad and at home who have argued that Brltain'^s present ckfleit in its balance 
of payments is due to excessive pressure on its domestic resources ; or at any rate 
to those who have judged that without the new tax there would be such a pressure 
between now and next April, as and if the balance of payments is put to rights. 

The latter group of critics may be right. But after all the brave words that 
have been spoken about not returning to a stop-go economy, their controversial 
diagnosis needs to be precisely argued out. It was not argued out on Wednesday. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer imposed his immediate increase in petnd tax 
with only one essay at statistical explanation. The Treasury has now estimated 
that the surcharge on imports will keep out of the country perhaps some C^oo 
million a year of foreign goods and will by itself add only £200 million a year to 
tax revenue ; the Chancellor implied, though rather roundaboutly, that the imme¬ 
diate increase of nearly £100 million a year in taxes on motor fuels is therefore 
needed to bridge this £100 million gap between withdrawn supply and with¬ 
drawn purchasing power. Bui, on tlte wider question of how his budgeting fits 
into the official target for maintaining 4 per cent growth, Mr Callaghan said 
nothing. 

It is therefore desirable for outsiders to try to do some arithmetic of their own. 
This figuring should pay some attention to the gross effects of the onerous 
prospective increase in the nation's total tax burden (which is what affects 
business confidence and flexibility), as well as to the usual analysis of probable 
forward demand and supply. No doubt what might be called the anti-tax sch(xd of 
business emotion usually tends to exaggerate the degree to which imtiative slows 
down and enterprise seizes up when taxes are increased beyond a certain propor¬ 
tion of national income, but Labour is at least equally apt to underrate it. 
In its first three weeks of power. Labour has now increased, or promised to 
increase, taxes by £415 million a year—on import surcharges, petrol tax and 
income tax combintxl. This admittedly excludes the £75 million of tax rebates 
promised for export incentives, but it also excludes the promised increase of 
£215 million a year in national insurance contributions as well the coining 
capital gains tax and corporation tax. This hefty new thump at the taxpayer— 
which is well in excess of the £345 million a year that is needed to finance 
larger social security payments—has been announced although Britain's index of 
industrial production did not in fact go up at all between January and August 
of this year. 

During this year’s slowdown, Britain has run up an estimated deficit on its 
balance of payments equal to about 3 per cent of its national inctmic. If the 
whole of this deficit was closed by a growth in foreign demand for British exports 
and in dpmcstic demand for British substitutes for imports—and if in the first 
seven months of 1964 the apparent standstill of industrial production has 
obscured some real growth that has taken placfe in despite of the available 
Btatistics—^then one could begin to sec how the nfew taxes and the old growth 
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target of 4 per cent are supposed to fit together. But Mr 
Callaghan himself agreed that a sizeable part of the closing 
of the payments gap should come from a reduced rate of 
import stockpiling and from a diminution of the rate of out¬ 
flow of capital abroad—two ameliorations that would do 
nothing 10 add to domestic demand (and the second of which, 
incidentally, he has done nothing at all to encourage or 
enforce). It was also evident from his speech that he is not 
really expecting that the whole gap (half of which is due 10 
the capital outflow) will be closed by next April, although his 
petrol tax will do something to cut home demand in advance 
of this happening. It is thus difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the 4 per cent growth target may in fact have been 
abandoned. 

Perhaps it had to be. The Economist itself would have 
preferred Labour’s first measures three weeks ago to have 
taken the form of a much more powerful incentive for increas¬ 
ing exports ; and would then have wailed before sharply 
cutting domestic demand, to see whether the real symptom 
of excessive demand inflation—namely the appearance of 
bottlenecks which impede production—did in fact begin to 
emerge. But the more old-fashioned method of culling 
domestic demand ab initio, in the manner of Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, at least deserves some red marks for courage, provided 
that Mr Callaghan realises that this is what he may have done. 

But does he ? The real criticism to be levelled against Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd was not against his initial measures in 1961, 
but against the way he stuck himself in a rut in 1962, failing 
to recognise that by that time the momentum of his policies 
was robbing Britain of the drive needed for a growth economy. 
The danger of the second part of Mr Callaghan's mixture on 
Wednesday is that he may already have dug just such a rut 
for himself for 1965. This second part consisted, not of 
immediate action in this November budget, but of the extra¬ 
ordinary lengths to \vhich Mr C'.allaghan has gone to forecast 
what he will do in his April budget. 


T he Chancellor’s promise to raise the standard rate of 
income tax by 6d. next April—the post-dated income tax 
payers’ tanner piled on top of the motorists' extra tanner— 
cannot easily be called the outcome of positive economic plan¬ 
ning. It looks much more like the result of his having been 
bounced between two pressures. The first pressure was 
political. If his statement on Wednesday had contained noth¬ 
ing new except the 6d. on petrol tax—and this, to repeat, is 
his only immediate action—it would have been widely derided 
as a mere return to stop-go, whether fairly or not. He there¬ 
fore needed to accompany the tax by something which his 
backbenchers could cheer. The thing which he gave them 
to cheer was the massive £345 million a year increase in all 
flat rate national insurance benefits, in widows' pensions, war 
pensions and other social welfare payments. 

The proportion of this vast new expenditure that will go 
to the really poor should be welcomed by all humane people. 
Wc would wish that the rates of increase to those on national 
assistance had been much higher than 12s. 6d. a week for a 
single person and 21s. for a married couple, as they could have 
been if the hand-out had been more discriminate. The 
Chancellor was also quite right to abolish the hard-faced 
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rule which has hitherto docked the pensions of widows who 
go out to work. But it is nonsense nowadays to pretend that 
all of the rest of the £345 million a year will go to the 
really needy ; there are retired millionaires on the old age 
pension today, as well as retired people near the national 
assistance and poverty line. It is partly in order to pay for their 
increased benefits from next March 29th that the weekly 
national insurance contributions of workers are to be raised 
by 2s. a week and those of employers by 3s. 3d. a week per 
person employed. This rise in national insurance contribu¬ 
tions will pay for about three-fifths of the increase in benefits, 
but the other million a year from then on will fall on 

the Exchequer. 

If Mr Callaghan had stopped there, the message flashed to 
foreign critics of his policies would therefore have been that 
he had drawn back nearly £^00 million a year from British 
motorists, but given £30 million more than that in an extension 
of Labour's indiscriminate welfare state. And a desire to 
impress Britain’s foreign creditors has played a large part in 
this budget. 'I'his explains the promise to raise the standard 
rate of income tax by 6d, from next April too, bringing in 
£120 million a year, which is nominally earmarked to pay 
for the rest of the promised increase in benefits. The lower 
rates of income tax have not been raised, so that Mr Callaghan 
was able to assure his own backbenchers that he will be hitting 
only at better paid workers, at companies and at the middle 
classes. He will also, incidentally, be erecting the disincentive 
of higher tax rates on marginal income at precisely the point 
near where many workers start to earn overtime. 

A serious feature of this announcement is that —under a 
pretence of being mere sound finance—it will mortgage 
part of the Chancellor's room for manamvic for far further 
into the future than the most trained forecaster's eye can 
pretend to see. There is scope for arguing whether Mr 
Callaghan is right to cut back demand between now and next 
April, by means of his increased petrol tax. But nobody in 
his senses can really pontificate that it will certainly be desir¬ 
able to cut back companies’ funds for investment in the year 
beginning April, 1966. Forecasters of demand inflation or 
deflation cannot possibly look ahead as far as that. Yet it is 
in 1966-67 that £78 million of the £120 million of increased 
income tax payments—the ^78 million that will come from 
companies—will in fact fall due to be paid. 

The third part of Mr Callaghan's package—the coming 
capital gains tax and corporation tax—also promises to fall with 
a delayed-action whack on the business community. These 
prospective taxes, which are discussed on page 735, have 
much to be said for them in isolation. But they are not now to 
come in isolation, which is what the City was half-cxpecting. 

J UST over a week ago the Prime Minister was telling the 
House of Commons that: 

Wc have learned the hard way that deflation and contraction, 
so far from making us more efficient and competitive, have the 
opposite effect—costs rise ; essential investment is discouraged ; 
restrictive altitudes on both sides of industry arc encouraged ; a 
policy which relates incomes to expanding production is made 
infinitely harder to achieve. 

Mr Wilson believed that these were the consequences of any 
decision to slam on the brakes [which] leads to a prolonged 
stagnation.” It is doubtful whether sudden decisions to slam 
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on the brakes have been the main trouble. Some further 
immediate slamming, for example on the brakes to Britain’s 
capital outflow by a rise in short-term interest rates, might 
even have been desirable these past three weeks. In the past, 
a more serious cause of prolonged stagnation has probably 
been that some measures of higher taxation, taken in the 
middle of short-term crises, have in fact exerted their main 
effect on investment after a much longer period, although 
they may quite well have been the reverse of what was by then 
required, 

A disturbing point about Mr Callaghan’s first emergency 
budget is that it contains an unduly large proportion of just 
such post-dated measures. Whether Britain’s external pay¬ 
ments will now return lo balance in the short term remains 


to be seen; everybody will hope that they will, so T^hat as 
early as next spring the process can be begun whereby the 
protective import surcharges are to be ‘‘reviewed, reduced, 
and removed.'’ But even if this good fortune occurs, it is not 
at all clear why a more highly taxed, more highly pensioned, 
more heavily mortgaged Britain is expected then to bound 
into an age of greater business buoyancy and enterprise than 
it has achieved before. On balance, this week’s longer-term 
measures would seem likely to have precisely the opposite 
effect. Unless the budget really does help the government 
to enforce an effective incomes policy (and the pretty dubious 
prospects for that arc discussed on page 675), this really does 
not look like a good beginning, to say the least, to purposive 
planning. 


Without France? 

The price of bringing the mixed-manned fleet into life may be 
high. Let us be clear about the purposes that justify it 


P RESioi NT joriNSONi is now approaching in his relations 
with France the same numbing moment of decision that 
Mr Khrushchev approached earlier this year in his 
relations with China. Though his colleagues prevented him 
from carrying it through, Mr Khrushchev was willing to 
break his alliance with China for the sake of pursuing his 
policy of co-operation with the West. Mr Johnson may soon 
have 10 decide whether Ke is willing to break with General 
de Gaulle in order to make sure that the rest of the western 
alliance remains in a fit condition to meet the requirements 
of the coming years. The comparison is admittedly not all 
that exact. The danger to Russia of its Chinese connection is 
a direct one—that Russia might find itself involved in a nuclear 
war as a result of some Chinese adventure in foreign jx>licy. 
The risk to the West of letting General de Gaulle win the 
present argument about military integration is indirect: the 
general himself is not in any meaningful sense a danger to 
peace, but the principle he stands for—the renascence of 
European nationalism—most certainly would be a danger if it 
spread to the other members of the alliance. Ai any rate the 
two cases are close enough to make the point. In the pursuit 
of a stabler world order, a recalcitrant ally can be as dangerous 
as an intransigent enemy. 

I'hat matters are coming to a head between General de 
Gaulle and his allies is now pretty certain. President Johnson’s 
men are letting it be known in Washington that the President 
sees no reason to abate his enthusiasm for a mixcd-mamied 
nuclear fleet including American, German and British sailors 
among others. There is some doubt whether Britain's Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Gordon Walker, did or did not give the 
Americans to understand during his visit to Washington last 
month that the Labour government is willing to take part in 
the fleet. There is practically no doubt that Mr Harold Wilson 
will do so when be calls on Mr Johnson on December 8th, pro¬ 
vided the joint command also offers a home for Britain's own 
nuclear submarines (thus giving Britain a voting right in the 
total force at least as big as Germany’s). 

Everything therefore turns on whether Herr Erhard's loyalty 
to the Atlantic cause in general and to this mixed-manned 


Atlantic device in particular is strong enough to bring Germany 
into the fleet over the opposition of General de Gaulle and the 
quavering of the semi-gaullists in Bonn—a motley collection 
who now include Franz-Josef Strauss, Heinrich Krone, Eugen 
Gerstenmaicr and old Uncle Konrad Coblcy and all. Herr 
Erhard’s resolution could yet prove to be the cracking point 
of the whole operation. For all the red herrings that General 
de Gaulle has drawn across the trc.il (including the quarrel 
about unified farm prices in the European common market, 
an issue on which the general is anyway going to get his way 
in the end simply because his case is a perfectly sound one), 
it is plain that, like President Johnson, he is making the mixed- 
manned fleet the real issue of principle. Herr Erhard’s 
apparent irresolution in the Bundestag on Wednesday, des¬ 
cribed by our Bonn correspondent on page 683, shows that it 
will be touch and go. 

Given a confrontation like this, it is in the nature of peace- 
loving men to cast desperately around for a compromise that 
will satisfy honour on both sides. But the ground for a 
genuine compromise on the issue of integration versus 
nationalism is quite remarkably difficult to see. What can 
reasonably be hoped for is a few months' extra pause for 
reflection while both sides examine the implications of the 
attitudes they arc striking now. Mr Wilson’s ideas for 
popping some distinctively British plums into the mixed- 
manned pudding have to be canvassed among the other 
potential founder-members of the multilateral force, notably 
the Germans. Herr Erhard himself is less in need of a quick 
decision now that he no longer faces the prospect of a wrath- 
fuUy anti-multilatcralist Mr Khrushchev descending on Bonn 
in the new year. But the most one can foresee from all this 
is the putting off of the original deadline for a decision, which 
was December, to some time around, say, the spring of next 
year. 

One hopes that the delay Herr Erhard accepted on Wednes¬ 
day is not going to be stretched beyond that. Anything very 
much more—an announcement that the whole discussion was 
to be dropped until after the German elections next Septem¬ 
ber, for instance—would make extraordinarily hard, if not 
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impossible, to recapture the psychological impetus that is now 
bowling the scheme forward. A good deal depends on the 
British government, which seems to have found a new Atlantic 
purpose in its approach to the Nato nuclear force. It is one 
thing for Germany to be the only major European pow»er in 
an American show. It is quite another for Britain and 
Germany together to help Europe tow^ards more collective 
purposes. If they do not do this, it will mean that General 
de Gaulle has won the argument by default. 

But the chances of a real meeting of minds, as distinct from 
a mere postponement of the moment of truth, have now grown 
dim indeed. The idea of taking up General de Gaulle’s 1958 
proposal for an Anglo-American-French triumvirate to run 
the alliance's foreign policy, which some desperate men have 
lately been taking off the shelf for a dusting over, is even less 
relevant to the West’s problems today than it was in 1958. 
Why a triumvirate ? What about Germany, and therefore 
Italy, and therefore (as Holland’s Dr Luns pointed out at the 
weekend) the littler allies ti>o ? 

There is a shade more plausibility—but only a shade—in 
the suggestion that General dc Gaulle might be persuaded to 
let Germany join the mL\cd-manned scheme if it were fitted 
with a special ante-chamber for the French force de disi,t 4 asion, 
which would be assigned ” to the alliance in some purely 
nominal sense (as Britain's V-bombers are now) without being 
put under genuine multilateral command. But this would not 
really amount to a compromise. Since it would let Germany 
take the path of nuclear integration, the general would in 
effect have capitulated, and the special arrangement for 
France's nuclear arm w'ould merely be a device to save his 
face. Is he in a mood for face-saving ? 

The fact is that this is a head-on clash between two incom¬ 
patible concepts, that of an alliance based on the principle 
of integration and that of an alliance based on the principle 
of immutable national sovereignty. One concept or the other 
will have to give way, with the bang of a broken alliance 
or the whimper of a principle being smothered to death. 
Unless Mr Johnson and Herr Erhard and Mr Wilson arc 
willing to abandon the integraiionist idea, the possibility must 
be faced that General de Gaulle may strike back with any 
one of a number of retaliatory weapons at his command. 
These range from a denunciation of the tvto-year-old Franco- 
German treaty of co-operation to the whipping of the French 
rug from under the feet of the Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe, which would lea\e Nato looking like a doughnut, 
all periphery and no middle. 

I F this is the price that may possibly have to be paid for 
persisting w’irh the mixed-manned idea, the rest of us had 
better be clear what the ultimate objective is that justifies 
paying such a price. What is at stake is the future 
development of the w'est European community of nations, and 
therefore of western Europe’s rclarions with the great powers 
to its east and west. What General de Gaulle has to say 
about the fundamentals of these matters is perfectly correct. 
Certainly it is desirable for Europe to preserve its own special 
nature, distinct from that of the United States : for this purpc»se 
it is proper that Europe should be equipped with mechanisms 
for running frs affairs that are suitable to its own needs and 
fulfil its own characteristics, which are different from those 
of America. If one falls into gauMist phrases here, ft is because 
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General dc Gaulle expresses these elemental truths as well as 
anybody—except bis arch-adversary M. Monnet, 

It is when one rises an inch or two above the level of 
elemental truths, into the realm of ways and means, that one 
parts company with General dc Gaulle. For instance, a 
majority of Europeans w^ould agree with rhe general that 
western Europe ought to become a centre of economic pow'er 
that in some sense balances the existing North American 
centre of economic power. Bur the best way of making sure 
that Europe expands its economic power is to develop Euro¬ 
pean industry on the basis of rhe widest possible conrinenral 
market. This is why plenty of Europeans who agree with 
European autonomy disagree with General de Gaulle bv want¬ 
ing to define the common marker more broadly than be does 
by bringing the Brirish, and others, into it), and raise their 
eyebrow’s w'hen he threatens to break it up if the ot?)er mem¬ 
bers choose to follow Atlantic paths instead of gaullisr ones. 
For the real difference is that the European majorit>- are think¬ 
ing in terms of influence by mutual persuasion, not by threats 
or divorce proceedings. Mutual persuasion, though still not 
highly developed in the w^orld, Lord know’s, ne^•enheless 
points to a civil process under a rule of law’. But the language 
of threats, how'cvcr romanticised by echoes of The Prince, 
leads to a kind of inverted Clausewitz doctrine of diplomacy 
defined as war carried on by other means. 


T he crisis over the mixed-manned fleet arises from a similar 
difference of attitude. The multilateral project holds out 
10 its European members at least the possibility.’ that in the long 
run there will grow out of it a separate European nuclear arm. 
The Americans have alw^ays taken care to hold open this pos¬ 
sibility, because they know that if they did not the Europeans 
would evenmally find the gauUist alternative more attractive 
than the Atlantic one. But the essential feature of this potential 
all-European force is that it would be an integrated one, in 
which no single European country w’ould be able to dispose 
of nuclear weapons for its own national purposes without the 
agreement of the other members. This has great implications 
for the future inter-relationship of the west European countries 
themselves : and even vaster ones for their relations with the 
communist powers to the east. To be blunt, it means that 
the eventual solution of the German problem w^ould ha\ c to 
be achieved by collective action, not by the hazardous interplay 
of nationalist forces backed by national nuclear armouries— 
which is where General de Gaulle’s solution w^ould in the end 
almost certainly lead. 

This is why rhe argument about the mixed-manned fleet, 
which some people still see as only a squabble between arm¬ 
chair strategists, is in fact a major issue for the future of the 
Eurcv-Arlanric world. And this, in turn, is why it is wwth 
paying a fairly considerable price to make sure that the argu¬ 
ment reaches the right conclusion. With luc|:, the price may 
not in the end involve General de Gaulle’s withdrawal from 
the alliance; it be that he can be persuaded to tolerate 
the multilateral principle in return for proper concessions in 
some other field. But on the central issue—to integrate or 
not to integrate—President de Gaulle has posed the issue so 
clearly that one side or the other has to give way. Before 
the Atlantic camp wavers, it should ponder on what defeat 
wouM mean. 
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New Try at Aden 


If Britain could tackle its problems in 
Aden in the context of better Britisb-Arab 
relations, the walls of hostility would 
come tumbling down 

I F it were not for that ominous little ticking sounds the 
Labour government might take its time in unwrapping 
its legacy of Arabian commitments from their multi¬ 
layered strands of policy and strategy. As it is, simple 
prudence caUs for quick thinking on Aden and the South 
Arabian Federation. As a good beginning, Mr Anthony 
Greenwood, the Colonial Secretary, is leaving in a couple of 
weeks to spend ten days in Aden and its hinterland—^if the 
party whips can cover his absence. In opposition, the Labour 
leaders managed to be cunningly non-committal about their 
intentions towards the South Arabian complex. Now that 
they have to come out into the open, their every step will be 
inagnided on the Arab screen. A false move could set off a 
chain reaction of bangs: not deadly, but uncomfortable, 
costly and, above all, unnecessary. 

One of the first decisions for Mr Greenwood is whom he 
should invite to the Aden constitutional conference (which 
is now duej and what should be talked about. The South 
Arabian federal conference held in the summer produced a 
refwuc that pays remarkable tribute to Mr Duncan Sandys’s 
skill as a draftsman. While its conclusions in principle go 
some way towards satisfying Arab nationalist opinion, the 
details are left wide open. The report pointed to two further 
meetings (which could presumably be squashed into one). 
The first was to discuss Aden's relations with the rest of the 
federation and the raising of its present colonial status to that 
of the other federal states—but what exactly is their curious 
and archaic status ? 'Fhe other conference, to be held “ as soon 
as practicable,” is to fix a date for federal independence not 
later than I96J^ ” and to conclude a defence agreement for 
the retention of the British base at Aden. This bland state¬ 
ment on the base suppresses any hint that it is, as indeed it is, 
the set-piece of the whole fireworks display. 

It took session after session of private lobbying and all Mr 
Sandys's roughness as a negotiator to get the federal leaders 
even to this stage. And at the end of it all, one of them, 
Sultan fadhli, made his private bet on the outcome and 
defected to Cairo (a second sheikhly leader from the federa¬ 
tion followed him there last week). The forecast for another 
conference held on the same lines, and in the same climate 
of disQust, is even dimmer. If Mr Greenwood follows 
precedent and invites chose local leaders w^ho are now in 
control he is bound to get slammed for holding an indaba of 
traditional chieftains. And not even, like Rhtxiesia’s Mr Ian 
Smith, an indaba of pliable chiefs. The heat being turned on 
the federation by the National Liberation Front ” inspired 
by the Egyptians and Yemenis has made the hereditary 
leaders defiantly assertive of their independence ” of Britain 
—and lumpily watchful of each other’s one-way trips to 
Cairo. 

In .Aden, last month's elections were sharply criticised 


because of the limits of the franchise, but most of those who 
could vote did vote and the result was certainly not a put-up 
job by the British. Nobody, after all, could call Mr Khalifa, 
who at one time had been charged with the murder of the 
deputy British High Commissioner and who, from prison, 
roped in the largest number of votes, a British stooge. His 
victory w as, above all, a crack by Adenis at the federal govern* 
ment's control of their internal security: the political rootless- 
ncss of most of the i6 elected members is underlined by the 
fact that most of them were insisting, for a time, that Mf 
Khalifa be chief minister. In fact, Mr Baharoon has 
again been appointed chief minister. But even though an 
“imperialist puppet” charge might be hard to sustain, no 
conference on Aden’s future would make any sense at all 
if the larger political groups which refused to take part in 
the elections are not there to talk about it. 

This applies particularly to the People's Socialist party, 
whose influence in Aden depends largely on support from 
the trade unions. Its leader, Mr ^Asnag, is already in a diffi¬ 
cult position. Banking perhaps on the private assurances he 
won from Labour party leaders when he roamed the fringe 
of the constitutional talks in June, he has resisted the hectoring 
from Cairo ; this has lost him a good deal of left-wing sup¬ 
port. Mr Greenwood will be feeling his way in Aden, buc 
it looks hopefully likely that the new .conference will be held 
early in the new year and will, in fact, be attended by 
representative.', ot all major [•'-olitical groups. 


A COOL look it the oddness of characters and the 
cross-purposes of plot might give the impression thai 
the fedeial talks are doomed before they even begin. This 
is true only if the small intense drama over the federatioa 
and Aden is detached from its Middle East backcloth. The 
decisive question is whether the British government can 
handle its Aden affairs in the context of a general detente in 
British-Arab, ajid particularly British-Egyptian, relations; if 
it can, the obstacles begin to look much less formidable. The 
two policies are interdependent: relations with the Arabs will 
not improve until Britain shows good intent towards Aden ; 
the good intent will come to nothing unless the Arabs begin 
to accept Britain as a possible friend instead of a natural 
enemy. 

Egypt became tightly involved in South Arabian affairs 
two years ago vvhen it plunged to the help of the Yemeni 
revolutionaries. The toll, first in men and money and now 
mainly in money, has been enormous. But with last Sunday's 
cease-fire in the Yemen, the slow process of Egypt's retreat 
from Sana has, perhaps, begun. It is easy enough to point 
to the things that can still go wrong: the triumphant version 
of events now being turned out for public consumption by 
Cairo and Sana disguises any hint of compromise. But at 
least a major turning point has been passed. 

At one time, British refusal to recognise the Yemeni 
republic was counted by the Egyptians as a positive bar to 
peace in the Yemen. Recognition now would be litde more 
than a token of good wjll—but this in the oresent context is 
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important. To say, as the British are still saying, that the 
criterion for recognition—effective control of the country— 
will not be realised until the Egyptian troops withdraw is per¬ 
fectly valid—and a point being pressed by many Israelis. But 
where does it lead ? If the E^ptians gave priority to their 
balancc-of-payments crisis and got out of Yemen, who, in their 
place, would act as bulwark to the sketchy framework of the 
repubUc ? The British criteria for recognition look fine in 
abstract; in practice (looking among other things at Britain's 
own balance of payments) they have led to the absurdity of 
Britain still recognising the Imam's regime. 

If Britain and Egypt could begin to talk the same language, 
Cairo’s hammering away at the federation might well be 
reduced to a routine and subdued lapping. Even the one 
issue—the British base at Aden—that seems to represent a 
solid point of conflict could be negotiated if there were the 
will and flexibility to make an agreement succeed. Equally, 
a total refusal to look afresh at the future of the base could 


Why Concord Failed 

The Government did itself and the aircraft 
industry an injustice by not explaining 
why the estimated cost of building 
the supersonic Concord airliner rose so 
prohibitively 

H OW much would the Concord really cost lo build ? 
Wc shall probably never know and it does not matter 
very much. But it is vitally important to record why 
the original estimates of total Anglo-French costs were 
proved within two years to be so wildly wrong. A country 
that has been told repeatedly that Concord was going to give 
it a technical and sales lead over the much-fcared American 
aircraft industry deserves, at the least, some explanation for 
the sudden change of policy. The Labour party, as the 
Opposition very fairly pointed out during last week’s debate, 
had not been visibly anti-Concord in the past ; and the new 
Government has perhaps done its own case less than justice 
by presenting the aircraft as, apparently, an expendable 
luxury, a species of technological caviar indulged in by deca¬ 
dent Tories and spurned by the New Puritans. 

The new Minister of Aviation may not have wanted to 
alienate the aircraft industry totally at this early stage by 
criticising its design abilities in public—he quite deliberately 
told the House of Commons that he would not comment on 
Concord’s performance—bur the fact remains that Concord 
as originally designed was a bad aircraft by any current practi¬ 
cal tests, and the rise in its estimated cost was a measure of the 
effort required to try to put this right. This should have 
been said, if only in fairness to the 3,000 people currently 
working on Concord ; the blame for dashing their hopes and 
reasonable ambitions rests on those who originally gave the 
design their technical go-ahead, and convinced the last govern¬ 
ment that, in the face of sipi^stantial evidence to the contrary, 
this was the right kind Opaircraft to build. 
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destroy all hope of settlement—and Britain would be landed 
with the unrewarding business of using the troops at the 
base to protect the base itself. 

In opposition, the Labour party kept all exits clear by 
plugging the line that the Aden base was possibly essential to 
British interests if, and this is quite an if, it could be main¬ 
tained with the consent of the local population. Now the job 
is to find out how this can be done. Probably, if it is to be 
tolerated, the British base would have to have restricted 
functions, a limited time span with some address to a future 
and more sensible military, political and economic policy— 
and pay a leasehold rent. None of these qualifications need 
work now against British interests, especially if some other 
Anglo-American base in the Indian Ocean is in the offing. 
CaiTying the flag in South Arabia has proved for Britain, as 
w^ell as for the United Arab Republic, to be a costly exercise. 
Mr Greenwood now has to balance this cost against the 
steadily diminishing real value of Aden as a base. 


The initial mistake lay in attempting to build too big a 
Concord around too small an engine. When officials in 
Britain and France calculated that Concord would cost them 
a joint ^([140 million to put into airline service, they vverc 
assuming that it would use the engine of the TSR 2 bomber. 
But British bombers only require enough range to get them 
behind the Urals (and not, necessarily, back again)—this 
produces engines that are generally too small to get a big 
civil aircraft across the North Atlantic and the TSR 2’s 
Olympus was no exception. Concord turned out to have a 
range of only 3,700 miles where the older-fashioned big jets 
now on the North Atlantic have ranges averaging between 
4,500 and 5,000 miles. It has never been clear why those 
responsible for Concord believed airlines would accept this 
inferior performance; the managing director of the British 
Aircraft Corporation himself admitted that there were con¬ 
ditions in which Concord would either cross the Atlantic 
two-thirds empty or not reach the other shore. And this led 
inexorably to the realisation that Concord's engines must 
become bigger, and its fuel tanks larger, so that it w'ould at 
least have the minimal North Adantic range of 4,000 miles. 

Here—give or take a few tens of £ millions—is where the 
estimates went wrong. Engines are twice as costly as aircraft 
and to get more power out of the original TSR 2 engines, 
while re-designing the Concord wing for greater tankage, 
has meant that on the best evidence currently available it 
will cost not less than £340 million to get the new version 
airborne, and a funher sum, not yet calculable, but unques¬ 
tionably big, for flight testing and righting all the things that 
inevitably go wrong during test. This revised estimate of 
£340 million plus divided between two countries, 
means that necessary design changes have effectively trebled 
the estimated cost of completing Concord, with no guarantee 
at all that further modifications will not be asked for. It may 
have been possible for the British and French governments 
to be talked by their technical experts into believing that it 
was worth building an aircraft for the interim market when 
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it cost a joint total of ''only ” /140 million ; the same air¬ 
craft does not look so attractive when its costs look like sub¬ 
stantially exceeding £340 million. And if governments ever 
learn from experience, this must severely jolt their confidence 
in anything that their technical advisers say now and in the 
future about the viability of Concord or indeed any other 
aircraft they arc asked to finance. Is this why Mr Jenkins 
was so reluctant to spell out this massive error of judgment 
for which his ministry's scicntisis will have to bear much of 
the blame ? 


T he revised figures merely show that Concord was not a 
particularly inspired shot at a target which The Economist 
has never believed worth aiming at. The aircraft now costs 
at least as much as bigger, faster American designs are 
expected to cost, for a lower performance because of the 
limits imposed by its structural materials. What if it could 
be on the market a year or so earlier ? This would not have 
given the smaller, slower Concord a worthwhile market even 
ai its original price of between million and £4 million per 
aircraft, not to mention its revised price of million which, 
as Mr Jenkins told the House of Commons, airlines are most 
unlikely to be prepared to pay. The French government knows 
this as well as the British government does ; it must also know 
that the revised American designs recently re-submitted to 
the President are great improvements, in terms of costs, on 
the first versions and in Boeing's, though not in Lockheed's 


case, the cost of their development is still ^ 

to the prescribed billion dollar ceiling. ^ 

Members of Parliament who argued so 
Concord's reprieve might ask why the Amei 
claims to be capable of developing a much more 
and complex aircraft for roughly the same \ 
allegedly simpler and more straightforward (with 
of-the-art) Concord. And those concerned with v . issues 
ought to note American criticisms that the British and French 
governments have been pressing ahead with a supersonic 
airliner without sufiicient regard for the problem Of sonic 
b(X>m. Why, the Americans ask, have they not carried out 
elementary tests like those conducted over unfortunate 
Oklahoma Qty to get physical readings on the probable loud¬ 
ness and nuisance the boom could cause ? The Americans, 
shaken by the results of these tests, think restrictions which 
may have to be imposed on airlines using supersonic airliners 
t)vcr land could be so onerous that the airlines will simply be 
unable to use the machines and are embarrassed because the 
British and French apparently do not share this view. It is 
significant that the Americans had already decided, before 
the new British government had announced its intention to 
review Concord, to build a supersonic prototype before 
deciding on production—altogether a slower and much more 
expensive process than laying down a production line at the 
outset, as the British and French had planned to do with 
Concord, but perhaps the most sensible procedure, econo¬ 
mically as well as technically. 
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INCX^MES POLICY 


Wages Next? 


D ESiUTii the budget, it is still very un¬ 
clear how the Government intends to 
achieve its wages and salaries policy. The 
hoped-for official timetable probably runs 
something like this. By around Christmas, 
Mr Brown would like to have secured an 
agreed statement from trade unions and em¬ 
ployers that earnings should, in principle, be 
kept within some guiding light. By next 
April, he hopes that the machinery to en¬ 
force the wages policy should be in action. 
If it is not, the threat might be made that 
next April’s budget will have to be defla¬ 
tionary. One pan of the machinery will be a 
prices review body whicJi will examine “ un¬ 
justified " price increases announced by in¬ 
dustrialists. It is being suggested that this 
body might have a second arm which would 
look at unjustified wage and salary increases 
also ; although some ministers may consider 
it more cacdul to say that the real job of 
this second arm would be to examhte which 
p’oups of workers have a special case *’ 
tor going beyond rhe guiding light. 


Two brutal points need to be made. 
First, any wages review bixly will need to 
pass down comments on wage claims while 
they are in the pipeline ; there will be little 
point if, like the Naiional Incomes (Com¬ 
mission, it merely exists to cry over spilled 
milk after inflationary seitlcments have 
already been made. Secondly, the Govern¬ 
ment should have done much more this 
week to prepare the trade unions for the 
awful realisation of bow tough the guiding 
light will have to be. 

The trade unions weie apparently mid 
on Monday that Mr Brown intends t<i 
write off past failures, and that workers 
would not be penalised for any inability by 
the economy to attain a 4 per cent growth 
rate this year. This ignores the fact that 
many wage settlements in the pipeline—for 
dockers, railwaymen and others-^look like 
soaring well atx>ve the guiding light level 
that would be tolerable even ix 4 per cent 
growth was being achieved, let alone while it 
is not being achieved. E\cn a 4 per cent 


growth rate would allow no more than an 
annual 3 3 ^. per cent rise per head for 

the average wage earner ; the other i to i 
per cent would have to go to pay for the 
new machines and new women workers 
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iny^awn into production as 4 per cent growth 
proceeded. Moreover, even this 3 to 3i 
per cent guiding light would have to apply 
to total wage eartungs. In some industries, 
given 4 per cent growth, wage drift alone 
would probably lead to a rise of near that 
percentage. In industries such us engineer¬ 
ing the annual guiding light figure for cen¬ 
tral wage settlements—as distinct from for 
this natural wage drift—should therefore 
probably be nought. 

Were the trade unions given anv inkling 
this week of this sort of arithmetic ? The 
answer is a quotation fr(»m l^\gmalion. 

VIETNAM 

Plus Ca Chouse 

S OUTH vihinam’s new civilian gmern- 
ment, led by Mr Tran \'an Huong, 
had not been in office 48 hours before it 
met its first crisis. This was the resignation 
on November 5ih of the chairman of the 
provisional legislature, Mr Nguyen Xnan 
Chu. Observers see behind his action the 
fine Itah’an hand of Thich Tri Quang, the 
Iluddhist leader who was responsible for the 
downfall of General Khanli. If this is so, 
it bodes ill. Tri Quang and his Buddhists 
are experienced overihrow-ers of govern¬ 
ments who have not so far boon willing 10 
put forward a p>rogranimc of ihcir own, let 
alone take responsibility for its execution. 
Will this continue until “ a broad demo¬ 
cratic front ” brings radical change to 
South Vietnam? 

Against this, Mr Huong can ' 4 Ct a state¬ 
ment by General Khanh that the army will 
continue to support the government, and a 
successful air attack on what w^as claimed 
as a Victcong base.’ Bui the situation on 
the Cambodian border must be causing him 
some alarm, ('ambodia's Prince Sihanouk 
has said that if South Vietnamese incursions 
on Cambodian territory continue, he wm '11 
retaliate. Retaliation might include making 
available facilities for Victcong guerrilla 
forces on Cambodian soil to a far greater 
extent even than now. Meanwhile on 
November 9th the prince sugm.sted a four- 
power conference of Indochinese states 
fthat is, including North Vietnam) to bring 
pressure on the Americans “ to accept a 
peaceful solution for our region.” Cam¬ 
bodia is a small state and Prince Sihanouk 
is no communisu but to have him playing 
the part of China’s most favoured client in 
south-east Asia adds to the instability of the 
area and makes the problem of the war in 
South Vietnam more insoluble than ever. 
Tf looks as though the Americans are still 
faced with a deteriorating position, tour Je 
force though a real live civilian government 
in Saigon may be. 

PARLIAMENT 

In a Mist 

I X is certainly the job of the newspapers 
to entertain their readers ; but when 
it conics to enicriaining thc^ by presenting 
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a victory of 7 votes for the Govcrnnicnt in 
a parliamentary division as though it were 
an Olympic sporting record, there is some¬ 
thing wrong. Monday's “ first crucial vote '* 
on the passage in the Queen’s Speech about 
nationalising steel was rendered totally 
farcical by the subsequent news that votes 
had actually been counted wrongly, giving 
the Governmem a real majority of only 6. 
What is wrong lies indeed not in the news¬ 
papers but in the proceedings of Parliament 
itself. A Labour Government has been 
voted into existence, and will eventually 
have to be judged <mi its accomplishments, 
or lack of them. Nobody really wants 10 
see that Government defeated now—least of 
all, perhaps, the Conservatives. But the 
Ckuisen^atives cannot discourage their own 
troops, or forsake the proper probing job 
of opposition, by appearing uncombative ; 
and northern MPs, of all three parties, can¬ 
not evade the chance of fog confining them 
in their far-flung constituencies. 

.^s the fog-bound aircraft and ambulances 
whirr into Westminstt'r for each so-calleJ 
“ crucial division," the nation is thero- 
b^re confronted with the prospect of a 
series of non-stories about inconsequential 
nun-cTises in parli.imenrary affairs. The 
(ion.scrvarives naturally want to keep in 
being the constitutional assumption that they 
have a right to call for the resignation of the 
(unernment if ever it is beaten—by a fog, 
or a broken ankle—on what they regard 
as a major division ; even though they 
would probably wax really indignant about 
that supposed right only if they won some 
chance division at a time when the public 
opinion polls had moved in their favour. 
But in reality it is Britain’s good fortune 
to have no constitution. 'The ground-rules 
can therefore be adjusted to meet the 
sensible reality of what is actually going 
on. 

If the Government lost its majority on a 
single division through fog or some other 
accident, it would not he improper for it to 
put the matter to another vote to reverse 
the Mouse’s decision next day. The Gov¬ 
ernment should resign after some single 
division ('or withdraw a particular bill) only 
if It is beaten because of genuine absten¬ 
tions ; although it it w^as beaten by accident 
so often that resort to second votes held 
up the whole parliamentary programme, this 
would provide another genuine constitu¬ 
tional signal that the Government had lost 
its full eft'ccriveness and should depart. 

Soft Steel 

T hk view that it would be historical 
pedantry to bring down the Govern¬ 
ment by a single fog-bound vote on an 
amendment to the Queen’s Speech was 
heavily reinforced by the tenor of the steel 
debate. The Hous\' was considering no 
legislation, and contemplating no specific 
proposals from the Government. It was 
merely expressing its opinion of a general 
declaration of intention. Anybody who had 
expected a big row^ was disaOTtnntcd. Mr 
Iain MacIcHxl, leading for the Conservatives, 
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made a notably liberal speech. He said 
that the steel industry urgently needed to 
be shorn of its restrictive practices and 
made more competitive ; and that the stare 
monopoly of nationalisation was the reverse 
of a cure for its present ills. 

Far from emerging as the hero of the back 
benches, however, Mr Maclcod evoked a 
protest from a Tory srcelmaster, and 
notably little applause from elsewhere on 
his side of the House. His speech was, 
perhaps, too subtle for his audience. Is he 
sTill too clever by a tiny bit to bid for the 
Torv leadership ? Mr Heath, on the next 
day, calling the Government’s scientific 
adviser an expert on tadpoles,” and 
categorising a politically barbed statement 
by the new Postmaster-General as “ dis¬ 
reputable,” did much more rh have ih? 
'J'orics rollicking in the aisles. He also 
managed to make Air Cieorge Browm very 
cross, and Mr Herbert Bowden Twho is 
emerging as an impressive parliameniary 
asset to Labour) \ ery magisterial. 


INDIA AND HRIIAIN 

Arnis-gathering 

A NoTHhK arms-gathering mission from 
India is now in London, headed by 
the Indian defence minister, Mr V. B. 
Cnavan. His visit liad been on the cards 
l\»r some months, bui it did not take place 
before because the Gonservatives were un¬ 
willing to supply what the Indians wanted 
without taking Pakistan’s objections into 
account. Mr Wilson’s how' about frigates 
for India ? ” answer to the ” frigates for 
Spain ” controversy in midsummer changed 
that. In its last days the Tory ministry 
promised India a eredit of £5 million, 
which will ultimately grow to around /I14 
million, to help build three Leander class 
frigates m India. 

'J'his is one topic that Mr Gha\an is dis¬ 
cussing. The Indian navy also has other 
needs, destroyers and perhaps one or more 
submarines, though there is a lecling that 
they cost more than they are worth ; 
Pakistan's solitary submarine is the real in¬ 
centive here. But there arc much bigger 
things in Mr Chavan's mind. Cana's 
nuclear bomb is one. India’s politicians 
have rightly decided not to build nuclear 
weapons, on a mixture of ideological and 
economic grounds. In the background is 
the indubitable though unadvertised truth 
that India derives some protection from the 
American Seventh Fleet. Mr Chavan has 
said that his country, for the present at 
least, docs not want an American nuclear 
umbrella ; but the mcr^; balance of world 
power ensures that in a .sense the umbrella 
is open already. 

Mr Chavan’s other worry is that the 
Russians, ‘ anxious to make up with the 
Chinese, will go back on their two-month- 
old agreement to give India extensive mili¬ 
tary aid, aid quite obviously directed against 
China. Will the agreement be honoured ? 
The Indians say they have been categori- 
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cally assured that it will, but they must 
wonder. Ciiven this risk, and the further 
incentive of the present inflation in India, 
which is partly caused by defence spending, 
Mr Chavan has good reason to investigate 
how much more Britain might provide. 

LHGISrA'I IVE PHOGKAMME 

The Laws' Delays 

O S the first day of this Parliament, the 
Queen's Speech appearcxl to presage 
nineteen major pieces of legislation. By the 
end of the third day, the Government was 
quietly passing the word that it would 
delay, or perhaps in some cases even drop, 
live or six of the biggest of them. The 
three most controversial bills—to re- 
naiionalise steel, create a Crown Lands 
Okmmission, and repeal the Rent Act— 
cannot be got ready by parliamentary 
draftsmen until some time in the new year. 
It is, therefore) difficult to see how all of 
(hem could be passed through all their 
stages in a session of normal length. The 
Land Commission bill is the one that 
Labour should be most strongly urged to 
drop, or at least amend into innocuousnjss ; 
the difficulties of drafting a bill of the sort 
(hat Labour originally proposed will not 
diminish as the unfortunate draftsmen get 
down to their job. 

Any bill for a radical reconsiruction of 
(he national insurance system—as distinct 
from the increases in benetiis already 
announced—will also have to wait until ihe 
new year. Labour has looked at the draft 
bill that Mr Heath left behind him to deal 
with control of monopolies and mergers ; 
it rightly docs not agree with all i>l it, so 
any new measuie hei'e may be left over until 
1965 - 66 . On the retraining of workers who 
change their employments, Mr (iunlcr has 
already announced that Labour will merely 
work within the machinery of the Conserva¬ 
tives’ existing Industrial Training Act, and 
will not after all introduce a new bill. 

For the immediate future, therefore, the 
legislative machine is being fed with pretty 
soft pap ; mainly bills that the C^onserva- 
livcs left behind them, such as the Airports 
Authority Bill, and relatively stopgap Labour 
bills, such as one to slop evictions in 
advance of its main rent legislation rsoc page 
703 ) and another minor Labour bill to 
legitimise the payment of ministerial salaries 
to the ovcrlarge number of appointees that 
Mr Wilson has made to the Government. 
This last bill also authorises the payment of 
public salaries to six assistant Government 
whips, who would not previously have 
received public salaries. While recognising 
that Labour whips arc pnng to have a nerve- 
racking Parliament, the principle of this 
deserves to be questioned. 

y.AN/lBAR 

Blowing Hot and Cold 

T iierk arc three scales for judging a 
country's temperature: centigrade, 
fiibrAohcit and marxisi. The third way is 


the most popular among commentators on 
underdeveloped countries. And how 
much under Russian (or Chinese) influence 
are you feeling today? ” “ Much as usual, 
thank you, doctor.” 

Zanzibar is one of the commonest victims 
of this fashion. Especially since it got its 
independence and its first revolution with a 
double bang almost a year ago. When 
President Karume hurried the island into 
union with Tanganyika, that was a slap- 
down for Sheikh Babu, the foreign minister 
and former New China News Agency 
correspondent. Later Mr Karume was 
written off again as a dummy leader in 
the Neguib style, with Babu as his leftist 
Nasser. Now he is back in the part of 
strong man. In his transmogrification as 
vice-president of ^ace-loving but Waugh- 
sounding Tanzania, he has ordered the 
arrest of alleged counter-revolutionaries for 
plotting to overthrow the regime. Nasty 
reports have reached the outside world of 
how the arrested people were treated (but 
no Hola-lypc protests can be expected from 
our local lobhyers). The men who carried 
out Mr Karume's orders were trained by 
Russia and China and used communist- 
supplied weapons. 

So where docs that leave Zanzibar's 
temperature ? Like the dying Falstaff, it 
seems to be shaken of a burning quotidian 
tertian. The Zanzibar troops are themselves 
great fluctuaters of the marxist-scale mer¬ 
cury level. Once, they were reputed to be 
the biggest worry that Mr Nycrere had as 
president of the united republic, ('rhermo- 
inetcr up.) rhen they seemed well inte¬ 
grated into the armed forces of the union. 
(Thermometer down.) Last month a unit 
from Zanzibai turned up, with Russian ad¬ 
visers and guns, on the Mozambique 
border. (Thermometer explodes.) 

Writing about the army revolt against 
Mr Nycrere last January, one coolhead 
remarked: “However synchronised these 
developments arc, and however alarming, 
there is what one can only call an ‘ Afri- 
canness ’ about them which makes it hard 
to credit an international explanation.” 
He is still right. 


LVSb:NKO 

Two Theories Where 
One Grew Before 

T he deities that sit at the back of much 
modern thought arc Marx and Darwin. 
But the second sage was one of the many 
the first condemned. He saw Lamarck’s 
rival theory of genetics (rhat acquired 
characteristics were inheritable) as one 
route to a better society. If you chopped 
off a rat's tail, you developed a strain of 
short-tailed rat ; so if you cave men the 
right environment, genetically guaranteed 
communists would emerge. 

Trofim Denisovich Lysenko cashed in on 
this anti-Darwinism. By 194 S he had 
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established a personal dictatorship over 
Russian science. After Stalin’s death he 
was one associate despot whom Mr 
Khrushchev cut down to somewhere near 
life size. But before long he was part way 
back in favour. Now he is under fire again; 
on Tuesday Komsomolskaya Pravda at¬ 
tacked him by name for ” thoughtless . . . 
inadmissible insults ” against scientists with 
whom he disagreed. 

Polirically, his ups and downs correspond 
with how much Russia’s leaders want easy 
success in agriculture. Lysenko’s line has 
bi'cn new types of winter wheat rather than 
the direct production of Soviet Man. 
Scientifically, outside Russia, Lysenko has 
had little but downs. Any mention of nim 
is accompanied by a routine hflot of deni¬ 
gration. Certainly there is nothing to be 
said for the scientific tyranny he set up, 
("It is one reason why Soviet agricultural 
science is in such bad shape.) His own 
claims arc mostly suspect; he falsified the 
results of experiments. 

And yet.. . The huge number of ratidon: 
mutations you need—allowing for failures— 
to build up as many species of plants and 
animals as wc now have, has made people 
inctdify the original Darwinism. .Some ex¬ 
periments in the West with bacteria have 
also tended to destroy the pure orthodoxy. 
Maybe, as with marxism, we are at a stage 
where the old doctrine is so chipped away 
that a total rethinking is needed. Lysenko 
could still get himself a belated hail as a 
man whose only error w'as extrc’mism in the 
defence of virtue. 


.SOCIAL SECURITY 

Mods to the Fore? 

L .mumjr’s promise of higher payments to 
the old and the needy is, as feared 
to be fulfilled in the usual way. Except for 
the amount of the increase, and the com¬ 
plete abolition of the earnings rule for 
widows, there is nothing so far to distinguish 
Labour’s policy from its predecessors’. In 
the debate on the Queen’s Speech, however, 
Mr Houghton did make a firm declaration 
of a more radical approach. 

“ The Beveridge revolution,” he said, 
“ spent itself some years ago.” Social 
security no longer means the establishment 
of a national minimum. “ The social ser¬ 
vices ... arc a means of achieving greater 
equality.” This “ must govern our whole 
approach to the recasting of the social 
security scheme.” All should receive, in 
return for payment aotording to their 
means, an assurance of income related to 
their previous earnings. In the context of 
old-age pensions, this means that benefits 
under what is now the graduated part of the 
national scheme will periodically be raised 
to keep them “ abreast of changing values 
or standards.’* But what will be the effect 
on people contracted out of the graduated 
scheme ? They have been, or will be, con¬ 
tracted out by their employers’ decision. 
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because they are covered by a private pen¬ 
sion scheme no less favourable ^an the 
state's. But if the state scheme is periodic¬ 
ally improved, many people who have been 
contracted out ought to have been con¬ 
tracted in. Does this mean that contracting 
out will be abolished ? Mr Houghton was 
not explicit on this. But he did say, put¬ 
ting it personally,” that 

1 do not believe that that ideal [income- 
rclared social sccuritj^l can be attained unless 
ve are all in the social security >chcmc. 

The second question about Labour’s 
- radical approach to social security concerns 
national assistance. If the aim of a guaran¬ 
teed income is achieved, will there be a place 
for the National Assistance Board, which 
has provided this guarantee imdcr the pre¬ 
sent social security scheme, though on a 
subsistence level rather than an earnings- 
related one ? Mr Houghton evidently sees 
national assistance as Beveridge originally 
saw it: as the provider of financial help in 
exceptional circumstances, not as the mam 
component of social security that it has 
become. Its function as a personal welfare 
service, as a national nanny (or, in Mr 
, Houghton's words, ‘‘citizen's friend"), 
taking care of the varying needs of people 
in distress, will apparently be preserved. 
Bui people’s financial needs also vary, and 
the flexibility of the board's approach in 
meeting them has been part of its strength. 
Ti would be a pity if this flexibility were 
now to be lost. 


CAROl.lNGIA 

Whose Middle Kingdom? 

M onday’s reception of Dr Adenauer at 
the Acaddraie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques in Paris had much of that 
ceremonious solemnity that usually attends 
his encounters with President de Gaulle. 
The occasion (like the whole subject of 
IVanco-German reconciliation; carried with 
ii memories of former Carolingian occasions 
—the Oaths of Strasbourg, or meetings of 
Pope and Emperor. Dr Adenauer seems 
destined to wield the spiritual power in the 
service of a cause for which President de 
Gaulle supplies the secular arm ; but his 
thunders of excommunication have so far 
fallen on recalcitrant ears in the kingdom of 
Germany, however loyal Duke Franz-Josef 
of Bavaria may have shown himself. 

It is a hard life for Carolingians with the 
shadow of some Capetian successor already 
looming over the two ageing representatives 
of the old line. President de Gaulle, how¬ 
ever, has more than one historical string to 
his bow. If he finds the part of Charles 
the Great too difficult, he can always relapse 
into that of Louis XIV. But perhaps this 
too has its snags — particularly where 
Franco-German relations are concerned. M. 
Messmer, the captain of the gaullist armies, 
is not likely to bs told to ravage the Palati¬ 
nate as a reprisal for German hesitations 
on cereal prices. But Dr Adenauer might 
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reflect that the Instjtut de France,, whm 
he was tcccivrf on Monday, was built by 
Cardinal Mazarin, the architect of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, and that French 
foreign policy under the ancien regime was 
based on the good gaullist priheipte of the 
‘ defence of die liberties of a divided 
Germany. Perhaps the Oaths of Strasbourg 
are more appropriate after all. 


TUNISIA 

Cheerful Elections 

L A5T Sunday 96 per cent of Tunisia's 
voters rc-elcctcd Mr Bourguiba as 
their president and approved a new si^e 
list of d^uties to sit in parliament. That 
is the official figure; but it need not be 
taken too guardedly : by all accounts the 
turnout was bigger and jollier than any 
known before. Tnis was a triumph of the 
moral over the material. Since September's 
devaluation of their dinar, and a consequent 
sudden rise in the cost uf living, Tunisians 
can hardly be said to have been in clover. 
The secret of their cheerful political confi¬ 
dence lies in the balanced programme that 
was approved at last month's congress of 
their single party (now re-named the 
Destourian Socialist party, instead of the 
former more classical Neo-Deslour). 

There is to be socialism, yes ; but, in 
President Bourguiba’s own words, " neither 
dogmatic nor romantic.” He rejected the 
excitements of class struggle and nationali¬ 
sation for nationalisation’s sake. The 
emphasis was on promoting people, not 
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purging them^ Of the ninety newly elected 
deputies fifty are novice young men. ] The 
elections were a confiroMtion that this is the 
way that most Tunisians like things^ 
suaviter in mode, fortiter in re. 


ALGERIA 

Barbary Tale 

A LITTLE ship, full of cigarettes, seizing 
up in Barbary waters and biopliig to 
Algiers for safety, could be the stuff for ah 
old-fashioned story. When the seventy-ton 
AilanticOy British owned, British manned 
and of ex-British navy vintage, did just that 
thing three months ago, it ran into dramas 
that have yet to be fully explained. The 
Algerians declared it a “ pirate,” its crew 
of seven were flung into prison, and it 
appears that it has now been repainted by 
the Algerian navy. 

This, anyhow, is the tale as told by The 
Sunday Times on November 8th, together 
with many more details of the ship’s 
cigarette cargo, documents, route and pre¬ 
vious record—the outcome of what must 
have been a painstaking enquiry. The pub¬ 
licity is timely. For the crew have aince 
languished in prison and, in spitb of 
repeated requests from the British embassy 
in Algiers for their lawful treatment, have 
not t^en charged. Whatever the Algerian 
suspicions are, to hold men so long with¬ 
out charge is indefensible. The action—or 
inaction—puts an unnecessarily frivolous 
strain on Algerian-British relations at a time 
when, in general, they arc constructive and 
good. 
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Moscow 
and 

Peking: 
a Certain 
Smile 

Mikoyan, Chou, Podgorny : somebody fsn't using coexistence 
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H OW easy it is to mislead. The French communist delegation 
that went to Moscow to find out the reasons for Mr 
Khrushchev’s fall published its report on November 9th. 
The gist of it is that he was removed because of bis conduct of 
domestic affairs and not for any reason of international policy. 
That the Russians should try to spread this version is understand¬ 
able. So is the fact that the French communists, who were the 
chief supporters of the tactics that Mr Khrushchev wanted to 
pursue against the Chinese, should echo the same story. What is 
puzzling is that this version should now ha\'e become widely 
accepted by communists. Admittedly, if Mr Khrushchev had 
been more successful at home, and therefore more popular, ii 
would have been harder to get rid of him. But the first impt>rtant 
change of policy to follow his departure was not domestic ; it is 
the truce between Moscow and Peking. 

Who could have forecast at the beginning of last mi>nth, uhen 
everything seemed set for divorce, that Mr Chou En-lai would 
be in Moscow- this week discussing the terms of a reconciliation ? 
Some Russian and Chinese leaders may possibly have foreseen it, 
since it can no longer be ruled out that there wore sjcrct Sino- 
Soviet talks before the coup against Mr Khrushchev. But whether 
they w’ere in contact with Peking or not, the new Soviet leaders 
evidently decided that a break mu^i be averred. x\lr 
Khrushchev, “ the chief representative of modern revisionism," 
to quote the Peking People's Daily of No\ ember 8th, seems to 
have been sacrificed on the altar of communist unity. A cease¬ 
fire has been declared, and it looks as if the time gained is to be used 
10 translate the desire for unity into a workable compromise. 

When two parties have quarrelled over things that really matiep, 
when they have involved their friends and used words that wound, 
the process of reconciliation cannot be easy. . The first thing to 
do is to stop insulting each other and, in fact, polemics between 
Moscow and Peking have ceased. The Russians still preach co¬ 
existence and praise the Americans for their wkdom in electing 
President Johnson. The Chinese dismiss the American Democrats 
and Republicans as “ birds of the same feather.*’ But both sides 
are now sticking to. their ideological positions with politeness 
instead of w’ith ludencss. 

The pundits may even sec signs of ideological compromise. One 
of China's accusations against .Mr Kbru.sbchev was that in 
describing the Soviet Union as an “ all-nation ” state ^which seemed 
to give separate nationalities a function a? one of the bases of 


society) he betrayed the principle of proletarian dictatorship. Mr 
Brezhnev, in his anniversary speech on November fith, described 
rhe all-nation .state as “ the natural development of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat.” 

In one respect, the patching-up process should not be too diffi¬ 
cult. It w-as only in the latter phase of the conflict that froniier 
incidents betw'cen the two countries w^ere played up and China's 
territorial claims on Russia used as propaganda w-eapons. These 
can now be discarded, ar any rate for the rime being. Logically, 
the next move would be a revival of Sino-Soviet trade, which 
has slumped since i960, and the return to China of the Soviet 
experts w-ho w-ere recalled about the same time. Bur the Chinese, 
having been bitten once, may prefer to play things softly. In any 
case, any discussion about reviving former treaties would quickly 
raise ihe painful issue of the secret nuclear agreement, signed 
in 1957 and broken unilaterally by the Russians two years later. 
Now- that the Chinese have tested a bomb of their own, will the 
Russians want to give them any more help in their nuclear efforts ? 

The Russians broke the nuclear agreement because they had 
decided that they could not share their nuclear power with a 
partner whose strategy in Asia was. at least on paper, less cautious 
than ibcir own. The elaboration of a common communist strategy 
is still hindered by a number of obstacles. Can Russia improve 
its relations with Peking while supplying arms to India ? Can 
it take a stand on Indochina that the Chinese will not de.scrjbe 
as defeatist ? The heart of the Sino-Soviet confiicr lies in the 
attitudes of Moscow^ and Peking towards the United States. The 
Chinese still regard Washington as the chief enemy; the Russians 
see it as the main w-estern capital to negotiate with. 

Mr Khrushcheiv' reached rhe conclusion that it was worth 
sacrificing the Chmese alliance for the sake of negotiation with rhe 
West. His successors apparently expect to combine the tw^o. 
Perhaps they hopa that China's leaders could be mellowed if some 
of their grievances were removed. The return lyf Formosa to its 
“ mother country;” and ” the restoration of China’s legitimate 
rights in the United Nations,” now jfigurc prominendy ii; most 
Rus.sian .speeches. | The Russian leaders may try,to get China into 
the concert of grept powers through a series of conferences—over 
Indochina, say, an 4 disanr»ment—chat would culmmace in Peking’s 
admission to the Security Council. It would not be surprising if 
they dropped hints in Washington that it is in President Johnson's 
miere^t. now that it is within his means, to help them in this task. 
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The gap between the ideologkal positions of the RosikaB and 
the Chinese still seeirts to be so wide that they may decide IP 
try to do no more thauTsper it over. After all, the inter'‘ 4 :bmi 0 iinlst 
agreements of 1957 and 1^60 were joint declarations that con¬ 
cealed basic differences. According to reports that seem authentic, 
if Moscow and Peking can agree on yet a thjrd manifesto, ttiey 
will first get it endorsed by the 13 communist parties actually in 
power, and then present it to a huge conference of more than 80 
communist parties. This procedure would have the advantage of 
dividing the opposition and of facing western dissidents, particu¬ 
larly the Italians, with an accomplished fact. On the other hand, 
remembering the flimsiness of previous paper formulae, the 
Russians and the Chinese may this time decide to take enough rime 
and trouble to hammer out a real compromise. 

Mr Khrushchev’s fall was publicly acclaimed by the Chinese as 
a very good thing.'"’ The Albanian zealots claim that it must be 


followed by the rehabilitation of Stalin, Tlie Russk&l 
their policy is unchanged. It is alt very ooMusinji; and it |i il 
the more difficult to estimate the chances< ’of a SilMH 

Soviet cbmpromise since the direct talks tl^ Mr Qkm has bbeh 
having with the Russians in MoiKx>w this vmk tcfnaifi a stiCrnt 
Moreover, the position of the new Soviet leader8hh>--^at is tSo say, 
the coalition that defeated Mr Khrushebevr-is pitca^US. 
According to unconfirmed reports from Mpscow on. Thursday* 
Russians have agreed to send a delegation to Peking early ;pe3tt 
year; this would presumably mean postponing, perhaps ab^dn- 
ing, the 26-party meeting scheduled for Debemto 15th: But any^ 
thing can still happen. This, however, does not alter the 
important fact that Peking and Moscow have accepted a ttucb. In 
the coming months diplomacy everywhere will be greatly affected 
by the international consequences of the present Sinip-^vie^ 
attempts at peacemaking. 


WEST GERMANY 

In a Ministerial 
Shell-Hole 



Herr Schr6der under fire 


FROM OUR BOKN CORRESPONDENT 

N either the new British foreign secre¬ 
tary nor the west German foreign 
minister, who has been in office since 1961, 
can be expected to be at his debonair best 
at their meeting in Bonn on Sunday. Both 
are under embarrassing fire: Herr Schrbder 
from Paris and President dc Gaulle’s dis- 
jointedly scheming disciples in Germany ; 
Mr Gordon Walker from the world's ex¬ 
porters, unconsulted about the British 15 
per cent tariff surcharge. Happily there is 
some chance of the two discovering springs 
of mutual sympathy more lasting than that 
derived from swapping ideas for a day in 
the same ^11-bole. 

Herr Sdbrfiddr and Mr Gordon Walker 
first took each other’s measure On April 6, 
1962, when /fbeif sat together at a buffet 


supper given in Bad Godcsberg for the par¬ 
ticipants at the annual Anglo-German con¬ 
ference at Kocnigswinter. They talked 
spiritedly for something like an hour, more 
or less oblivious of the rest of the company. 
Herr Schroder haying a soft spot iu his 
heart for Galedonia, since he studied at 
Edinburgh university, it was strai^taway 
a point in Mr Gordon Walker’s favour that 
he was a Scot, ho matter how long an ex¬ 
patriate. More important, both men tend 
to think less within the framework 
national ambitions than many of their 
fellow statesmen and party colleagues do. 
And both , are the kind of men whose quiet 
self-Conta^ment, taken for coldn^ or 
arrogance, is resented by the gregarious. 

Herr Schrdder’s public relations men at 
the foreign ministry—most of whom seem 
to be convinced that their chief is working 
along the right lines—have been brooding 
for some time over ways and means of 
loosening his reserve. But, disdainful of 
courting popularity, Herr Schrdder docs 
little to help them. Gmvalesdng from in¬ 
fluenza in the Black Forest, he has been 
suffering in silence the public censure of 
critics in his own party; or rather, he was 
silent until last Sunday. By then. Dr 
Adenauer’s reproaches in Bild am Sonntag 
on November ist, and those of Herr 
Gcrsienmaicr, the president of the Bundes¬ 
tag, in Bild Zettwig on November 7th, had 
so nettled Herr Schrikler that, unknown to 
the foreign ministiT, he gave an interview 
to the political correspondent of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of Mainz. 

The text of h» counter-attack emerged 
into tbc open on Monday, the day on wWch 
Dr Adenauer was due to meet President 
dc Gaulle in Paris. Herr Schroder advised 
Dr Adenauer not to be too accommodating. 

Why docs Dr Adenauer want to restrict 
pur vi.sion ? Why concentrate on one detail 
instead of the whole, which, in the interest 
of our security, demands good parmer- 
ship with Wamington, agreement with 
London, and friendship with France > 

Having recommended malleable policies 
within the alliance, including an attempt to 
initiate exploratory talks with Moscow, Herr 
Shrader added that it should be recog¬ 
nised that Franco-German collaboration 


might excite in, neighbouring countries 
fears of preponderance, of a claim to 
hegemony.” 

It is not surprising that people began to 
ask whether these differences of opinion in 
high places (Dr Adenauer was at it a^ain 
in Die Welt on Tue.sday) might not'be aired 
more appropriately jq the Bu^iK^stag^—the 
more so since Herr Gerstenmaier, who has 
been a jealous president of the Bundestag 
for the last ten years, ^ has lately made a 
poinr of deploring parliamentarians* indif^ 
ferent standing in the country. At question 
time on Wednesday morning, the Social 
Democrats were happily poised to harass 
the government with a series of fourteen 
questions concerning foreign policy. These 
included: “Is the government of the 
opinion that relations with France would 
be improved by a change at the head of 
the foreign ministry ? ” and “ In the event 
eff a breakdown of multilateral negotiations 
concerning the political union or Ectfope 
would the government be ready to begm 
with a union of two—^rmany and France 
as has been proposed by Herr Gersten- 
maier. Dr Adenauer, atid Herr Strauss ? 
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Herr Schroder had interrupted his confer¬ 
ence work at Brussels in order to attend 
the debate. But to the expectant house's 
astonishment a flushed Herr Erhard came 
forward to announce that the government 
had decided to TOstponc its replies to the 
questions until Friday on the ^ound that 
he had not had enough time to prepare 
them. It was a performance painful to 
watch. Later in the day, after hearing Dr 
Adenauer’s sombre account of his talks with 
General de Gaulle, the executive of the 
parliamentary parties of the Christian 
Democratic Union and the Christian Social 
Union put out a communique intended to 
paper over the cracks in tne Franco-Ger¬ 
man alliance and in party unity. The Ger¬ 
man government, it was intimated, would 
not press for quick realisation of the multi¬ 
lateral nuclear force ; in return for this the 
French government would be expected not 
to press Bonn to lower corn prices before 
Germany’s general election next autumn. 
For w'hat it is worth in the present state of 
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general confusion, Herr Schrdder received 
a unanimous vote of confidence. 

So much of what the Social Democrats 
were pressing to know was the object of 
present and pending diplomatic manoeuvres 
that Herr Erhard’s embarrassment was 
understandable. All the same it was inept of 
the chancellor to appear as discomfited as he 
did in the Bundestag. For it looks very 
much as though the campaign against Herr 
Schroder is essentially a campaign against 
Herr Erhard, and its promoters are moved 
as much by personal ambition or resentment 
as by patriotism. Dr Adenauer has con¬ 
stantly belittled Herr Erhard’s political 
qualifications. Resenting his enforced re¬ 
tirement, the old man now seems glad of 
any opportunity—such as that provided by 
Monday’s academic ceremony in Paris 
(discussed on page 679)—to prove his 
indispensability in state affairs. Herr Gcr- 
stenmaicr has always been an outstandingly 
ambitious politician. Suggestions in some 
newspapers that he should succeed Herr 
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Erhard as chancellor after the next election 
have probably agreeably tickled his vanity. 

President de GauUe has been adroitly 
flattering Herr Gerstenmaier as well as Dr 
Adenauer. Herr Hallstcin, who is due to 
retire from his post as head of the European 
Commission next year, has been named as 
a possible successor to Herr Schrbder at 
the foreign ministry. So—at least in 
Bavaria—has the irrepressible Herr Strauss, 
the former defence minister and chairman 
of the Christian Social Union, who set off 
this week to take a look at India and south¬ 
east Asia. 

Herr Erhard and Herr Schroder arc not 
expecting to receive any immediate relief 
from Mr Gordon Walker’s visit. The British 
foreign secretary is not bringing any new 
hard proposals. But a more Etlropcan- 
minded and less anti-German England, with 
something more useful to offer Germany 
than the expensive flummery of a royal 
visit next May, would be a welcome rein¬ 
forcement for the harassed chancellor. 


RHODESIA 


Who Would 
Vote No? 

FROM OUR AFRICA CORRESPONDKNr 

Salisbury 

G rassroots, Rhodesia, is the dusty little 
town of Enkeldoorn. A traveller 
.speeding south from Salisbury is warned to 
slow down or “ else you might be through 
it before you know.” During last week’s 
referendum to sec whether Rhodesia’s 
105,000 voters wanted to ” obtain indepen¬ 
dence under the 196I constitution” a 
stranger did not have to stay long to learn 
how Enkeldoorn was voting. “ If anyone 
voted no he would be lynched,” it was 
cheerfully explained. 

Enkclaoorn proudly calls its district “ the 
republic ” because of Afrikaner predomi- 
nancei Among its 300 farmers, the young 
ones with modi^ iom about, bneding beef 
little are prospierinff. Ther^e is universal 
scofn for the neiADoinmg Cbiota r^rve 
where officials no try to enfora the 
land husbandry act DjNAUse, as they ex- 
plaSh, the local ]ail |a too small for the 
African defaulters. 

At Enkeldoorn’s hotel bar mild surprise 
is eapressed at news that some white 
farmers want to stay in Kenya, ot that 
Mtkni up there are growing some H the 
countiy^s best cash crops. A father rf ten 
chlld^ eaq^tains how his son with a mining 
degree AxSw up his good Copperbelt job 
wmui Me came to power; there 

is.the s^4low, at the ocher end of the bsr, 
playing'poker dice. The hotel owner wears 
a momxile tpd Im hunting prints m hk 
WaBs; ^sayi'hhhbdy in Bnkeldooiai really 

desto in somciagal 

way soom. 



By and large, ‘‘ the republic ” reflects 
white Rhodesian attitudes faithfully, and. 
indeed, more pleasantly than in the cities 
where gangs of white rowdies arc learning 
the techniques of intimidation and even the 
Daily Express correspondent has asked for 
a police guard. To Mr Wilson's warning 
that UDI would brins economic disaster, 
there is the reply that the country has begun 
to enjoy a boom again after two thin years. 
All the indicators of agricultural and manu¬ 
facturing production arc set fine and in 
October, for the first month in two years, 
there was a net inflow of white immierants. 
This, to white Rhodesians who were Feeling 
isolated, was the most cheering news of all. 

Rhodesians may have only fragile grounds 
for confidence. Malawi, after all, is hoping 
to reach self^aufficiency in sugar and oeef, 
Zambia may also soon cut out many Rho¬ 
desian imports, and the tobacco farmers, at 


least, can imagine the dire effects of a Com¬ 
monwealth embargo that would force them 
to hunt for new markets for half their crop. 
Nevertheless, the general mood, except 
among the more studious businessmen and 
perhaps three cabinet ministers, is of 
buoyant belief in the country’s independent 
future. 

Mr Ian Smith, with a nine-to-onc “ yes ” 
vote and the knowledge that both Sir Edgar 
Whitehead's Rhodesia party and the two 
banned African parties arc in disarray, sees 
himself bargaining from strength with the 
British government. Mr Wilson’s brisk 
statement that the Commonwealth Secre¬ 
tary, Mr Bbttomley, will not visit Rhodesia 
unfesi^ he can meet representative^ of all 
shades of opinion (that is, the two im¬ 
prisoned African leaders^ Mr Joshua Nkomo 
and Mr Sithde) did much to tighten white 
ranki ground Mr Smith. If Lord Cara^n 
criticises the Rhodesiaiq. government at the 
United Nations next ihenth, it might pro¬ 
vide Mr Smith with the ^cuse for a anir 
lateral declaration. But since this wiB^alsp 
be the season when his tobacco farmers are 
ii! their busiest, he may delay the breaking 
point by holding instead a general election. 

1 his would give him a big enough majority 
to change the constitution and separate the 
two voters’ rolls completely by dropping the 
cross-voting system and also, perhaps, to 
introduce some of his more responsive 
chiefs into parliament. 

Mr Smith’s public confidence has not 
wavered. The fact that the Rhodesian and 
British governments are still writing to one 
another shows, at least, a desire for con¬ 
tinued negotiation. And although many 
white Rhbdesians were sad, even surprised, 
that Mr Goldwater did not win the Ameri¬ 
can election, th^ comfort themselves by 
speculating that Sir Alec might be back in 
Downing Street next year. Mr Smith’s sup¬ 
porters explain he has plenty in reserve ; 
he is not a hasty gambler, they will tell you 
over die poker dice. 
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VATICAN COUNCIL 

The Fathers in the 
Modern World 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ROME 

I N a week from now the third session of the Vatican Council will 
end and the Fathers will scatter to their abandoned dioceses or 
join the Pope in his pilgrimage to Bombay early next month. In 
Inany ways this has been the most important session of the council 
so far; it has guaranteed that the aggiornamento, or renewal of 
the Church, inaugurated by Pope John will spread out to every 
part of the Catholic world. 

There have been some more of the now familiar clashes between 
progressives and conservatives, but these have been little more than 
diverting sideshows ; the real significance of the session has been 
the emergence of a consensus of opinion that a programme of 
radical reforih must be pressed through if the Church is success¬ 
fully to meet the challenge of the modern world. Only a tiny 
minority of bishops delude themselves that once the council has 
ended the Church will be able to return to “ normalcy.” 

A key decision was taken early on when the Fathers voted by 
a huge majority in favour of the doctrine of collegiality—the prin¬ 
ciple that the bishops share with the Pope full and supreme power 
over the Church. The word “ full ” was later omitted from the 
draft statement, but the bishops arc expected to insist on its restora¬ 
tion. As soon as the council is over, the Pope is expected to set up 
a synod of bishops that wi|l meet regularly in Rome and share in 
the government of the ChiSclu If this synod is to be ejfective, two 
things are essential. It must be small—a large body ^uld be to#^ 
unwieldy to be effective—and it must rank above the Congregations 
of the Roman Curia and not be merely one of a number of advisory 
bodies competing for the Pope’s ear. 

The council has also accepted, again by a large majority, the 
draft declaration on religious liberty, which includes a forthright 
statement of man’s inalienable freedom to follow the dictates of 
his own conscience in religious matters. Cardinals Ruffini and 
Ottaviani, aided by some Spanish and Italian bishops, led the oppo¬ 
sition to the declaration. Opposition behind the scenes came from 
Cardinal Cicognani, the papal secretary of state, who feared that 
the statement would undermine the cherished concordats that the 
Ploly Sec has made with some Roman Catholic countries, giving a 
privileged position to the Catholic religion. 

Their opposition, although fierce and at times unscrupulous, 
never had a remote chance of success. The declaration on religious 
liberty lays a firm foundation for continuing the dialogue with 
other churches aimed at Christian unity ; and the schema on revela¬ 
tion has made the task easier, by leaving it an open question whether 
or not all revealed truths about religion arc contained at least im¬ 
plicitly in scripture. This schema has been completely rewritten 
since it was first introduced two years ago, and no longer draws a 
sharp distinction between the au^ority of the Church and that of 
the scriptures, a division which would have impeded the dialogue 
between Roman Catholic and other Christians. 

Another flashpoint of controversy has been the statement in the 
ecumenical schema on the Jews. In the first draft, which came 
before the council last year, the Jews were somewhat melodramatic¬ 
ally absolved of the charge of deidde, an accu»tion which up to 
that point had never been laid against them by any serious 
theologian. Nevertheless, for fear of Arab reactions, the draft wa^ 
fiercely opposed by bishops from the eastern branches of the Cburcb^^ 
|/hen the document was resubmitted at this session, th^f^Mpigl 
wf^^Stonished to find that its condemnation of antl-semitism had 



been watered down, and the absolution from deicide left out. After 
severe criticism the document has gone back to Cardinal Bca’s 
Secretariat for Christian Unity tp be redrafted yet again, and is 
likely in its final version to include a forthright and unambiguous 
condemnation of anti-semitism. ^ 

Schema XIII deals with the relations of the Church with the 
modern world, including the Church’s attitude to birth control 
and nuclear war. It does not explicitly condemn contraception, 
save in an appendix which is not part of the official text; and it 
appeals to Roman Catholic theologians, scientists and doctors to 
co-operate in tackling the problems raised by the birth control pill. 
It was this shilly-shallying that enraged Britain’s Arct^ishop 
Hccnan and led to his now famous outburst calling for the complete 
rejection of the schema; his advice was rejected by the great 
majority of the council. But Cardinal Suenens and Cai^dipal hc$er 
have called for an even more radical restatement of Konum 
Catholic doctrine on marriage, and this has been sharply attacked 
by Cardinals Ottaviani and Brown. Amendments to the schema arc 
now being considered ; at the same time a special pontifical com¬ 
mission appointed by Pope Paul is investigating the whole matter. 

O N nuclear war, the schema has also caused dissatisfaction be¬ 
cause it is not clear whether o^ not it explicitly condemns this 
mode of warfare. Every shade of opinion can found in the 
council, from that of Archbishop Roberts who wants a total and un¬ 
ambiguous condemnation of the use or threat of the use of nuclear 
weapons, to that of some members of the English hierarchy who 
seem to be asking the council to bless the bomb. The schema, as 
now drafted, condemns those who initiate war unjustly as well as 
the use of weapons of indisciiminate destntctioo, but legves it in 
doubt whether all nuclear weapons fall within tbit' category, and 
does not say that no Roman Catholic can in conscience play any 
part in the policy of deterrents. Strenuous attempts arc now being 
nade by unilateralist-minded bishops to have the schema amended 
to declm all nuclear war intrinsically immoral, 
ilie council has also been discussing the poverty and hunger of 
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large parts of the world. There have been some dissenting voices, 
but most of the Fathers agree that in this field at any rate works 
must precede faith. Nearly a third of the bishops at the council 
are from underdeveloped countries and they had planned that, on 
one special day, the council should focus its attention on the issue 
of world poverty; they had hoped for a personal intervention by 
the Pope, who normally does not attend council sessions. The 
Pope came, but instead of speaking on world hunger he addressed 
the council on the missions and commended a schema concerning 
them which was so patently inadequate that the council promptly 
rejected it. The Pop>c may have something to say on the problems 
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of poverty and hunger during his visit to Bombay next month. 

One thing is now certain: a fourth session of the council is 
essential. Procedure has been improved and speeded up, but the 
bishops have shown that they will not be stampeded into taking 
hasty decisions about complicated matters without adequate time 
for discussion and reflection. They have jdaced an enormous 
burden of work on the shoulders of the members of the preparatory 
commissions who will spend most of the next nine months prepar¬ 
ing for the fourth session of the council, which will probably tfieet 
next September. In this fourth and probably final session 
the fruits of the great enterprise will at last begin to be gathered in. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


SPAIN 

Peninsular Pinpricks 

A nyone looking for profound political 
, motives behind the Spanish harrying 
tactics at the frontier posts bitween 
Gibraltar and La Linea will have a hard 
lime sifting the evidence. The hold-ups at 
the check points seem to vary with the shifts 
of customs men, some of them severe, 
some of theii'i rdari^’^‘ly easy. This has cer¬ 
tainly created some uneasiness on the RuCk, 
and the Gibraltesc have less to retaliate 
with than in summer when the British 
tourists pour through the peninsula to the 
Spanish beaches. 

But, even so, what docs it portend ? The 
economy of Gibraltar is not dependent 
on Spain, with the one exception of fresh 
vegetables, which are already being held 
up. Little is to be gained that way. The 
only real threat, to choke off the io,ooo 
Spaniards working on the Rock, would be 
a bce-sting, deadly above all to the bee, as 
8o,ooo Andalusians arc reckoned to live off 
their wages. The whole operation seems 
inconsequent. 

It surely cannot be intended as a safety 
valve for the undeniable irritation of the 
Spanish public with rising prices, the worm 
in the apple of a rapidly growing economy. 
Spanish politics arc weaving their usual 
intricate patterns round the fascinating sub¬ 
ject of General Franco’s successor. Left- 
wing Falangists have been airing their views 
on die kind of socialist society over which 
they think a monarch should preside (a sign 
of defeat, that, for a traditionally repub¬ 
lican faction). On November 2nd the 
Pretender, the Count of Barcelona, publicly 
dissociated himself from any “doctrine or 
system ” including, by implication, the 
present regime. But there is little to suggest 
a desperate need for foreign outlets for in¬ 
ternal frustrations. 

Perhaps the Spaniards have allowed their 
emotions to take charge for the moment— 
their traditional emotion about Gibraltar, 
and their new one towards the British 
Labour government’s Openly expressed 
dislike of the Spanish regime. This would, 
after all, be not so very unlike the British 
government’s own attitude. The rather 
emotional decision announced on October 
22ndjtq canceLnaval manoeuvres with the 
Spanish navy this month came oddly just 


ten days before the United States organised 
its largest amphibious landing so far on the 
Spanish southern Atlantic coast. 

“ Wilson’s lie. . . British duplicity . . . 
Spain furious,” fulminates the controlled 
Spanish press, allegedly quoting headlines 
from an English Conservative paper. But 
the average Spaniard, sober man that he is, 
is not furious over the cancellation of the 
naval manoeuvres and there have been no 
demonstrations over Gibraltar as there were 
ten years ago in Madrid. 

A Labour government in Britain dpcs, 
however, embarrass General Franco in his 
hitherto successful policy of breaking down 
Spain’s diplomatic isolation. During the 
last year or so of Conservative rule, the 
Spanish authorities prepared for the worst 
by making several hospitable attempts to 
win friends in British Labour circles. Then 
came the “ Spani^ frigates ” affair. The 
temptation to flay Mr Wilson in the hope of 
damaging him electorally proved irresis¬ 
tible, though Spanish officials later tried to 
save something from the wreckage by point¬ 
ing out that the deal had never been as near 
completion as some British newspapers had 
claimed. Mr Wilson’s success has been as 
much of an embarrassment as the election 
to the papacy last year of Cardinal Montini 
after he had been pilloried in Madrid. 

Spain’s illegal democratic parties, on the 
other hand, are naturally delighted by 
Labour’s victory. They tend to assume that 
the British embassy in Madrid will now 
follow the example of the American and 
French embassies and seek out closer 
contacts with the democratic opposition. It 
is also assumed that Britain will join the 
Scandinavians and Belgians in opposing any 
closer association of the present Spanish 
regime with Nato (hopes of this having been 
raised in Spanish military circles by western 
talk of reorganising the alliance). 

A duplicated translation of an article 
written some years ago by Mr Denis Healey, 
Britain’s defence minister, is now circulat¬ 
ing in Madrid. Quoting General Franco as 
saying that the most dangerous front his 
army must face is inside Spain, Mr Healey 
argued that, far from strengthening demo¬ 
cracy—^its avowed purpose—a link with 
Nato would dishearten Spanish democrats. 
The thought that such views are held by 
Britain’s new rulers is bound to irritate the 
men who run Spain today; it has raised 
Britain’s prestigie in the eyes of men who 
might hold office in Spain tomorrow. 


AUSTRALIA 

Jungle Slog 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

O N Tuesday evening Sir Robert Menzietk 
took advantage of the peak broadcast* 
ing time to announce a very large increase 
in Australia’s defence spending and, for 
the first time in Australian history, the intro¬ 
duction of selective compulsory service 
with the regular army. The increase in 
the number of soldiers will not be great 
but the changes—^in equipment and in 
defence philosophy—arc substantial. 

Until two years ago, Australian defence 
expenditure eath year was about £A200 
million. A review of the position eighteen 
months ago raised this figure by 
million. The new changes will bring it up 
to about /iA^oo million. The regular army 
now numbers 22,750 men ; this will be 
raised to 37,500. Men will be required to 
register in the year they turn twenty and 
will then be liable to two years’ full-time 
service. The first call-up will be in 1965 
when 4,200 men will be taken in. 

The prime minister’s statement made it 
clear that these men will be needed for 
“ cold war and anti-insurgericy tasks.” They 
will be obliged to serve overseas with the 
regular units to which they are attached. 
Sir Robert placed the responsiWlity for 
the “deterioration in our strategic situa¬ 
tion ” upon the communist dforts ill Laos 
and Vietnam, the Indonesian confrontation 
of Malaysia, and the possibility of a com¬ 
munist government in Indonesia. He com¬ 
mented that “ defence, if it is to be success¬ 
ful, must be beyond our shores and in 
depth ” in Malaysia and south-east Asia. 

At the same time, he announced a 
trebling of the Pacific Islands regiment that 
guards Australian New Guinea, the estab¬ 
lishment of a battle group in North Queens¬ 
land, and the construction and strengthen¬ 
ing of airfields in northern Australia and 
New Guinea. C^io million will be spent 
on modernising the carrier HMAS 
Melbourne, and there will be a submarine 
base in Sydney harbour. 

Sir Robert has thus given bis military 
and civilian critics nearly all they asked for. 
Austrahan defence programmes have been 
under fire for the past two years: the gap 
between commitments and capacity has been 
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too wide £or comfort. Now the government 
seems determined to show Indonesia (and 
Australia's allies) that it means business. 
The change to selective service is especially 
notable. Some people had demanded a 
resort to universal training. But the army 
pointed out that to enlist everyone would 
strain its training capacity to the limit 
without providing soldiers for the hard slog 
of jungle fighting. Selection is to be by 
ballot with deferment for full-time students 
and apprentices; no exemptions will be 
made for specific occupations. 

There is to be an election for half the 
Senate on December 5th and the Labour 
party would certainly have made capital out 
of defence shortcomings if Sir Robert had 
not acted as he has. His speech carried an 
implicit threat of increased taxation next 
year, but Australhrs booming economy 
ought to be able to stand this. The Aus¬ 
tralian move follows hard on the first clash 
between Australian troops and Indonesian 
forces in Malaysia. President Sukarno has 
few friends left in Australia. 

AUSTRIA 

Cloth Cap War 

FROM OIJI^ <X)RRl?^i^ONDL^Jf 

F ew lonelier places exist than a back¬ 
bench scat ill parliament for the man 
who belongs to no party, and represents 
only himself. Herr Franii Olah has been 
dropped by instalments; in September he 
was sacked as minister of the interior ; later 
he was deprived of all party functions ; and, 
finally, on November 3rd, he was expelled 
from the Austrian Socialist party. 

The list of complaints against Plcrr Olah 
can be summarised as improper use of pub¬ 
lic monies ; he is alleged to have used trade 
union funds to prop up certain private 
firms. One way and another, the Socialist 
party has suffered a loss of nearly three 
million schillings. Of more immediate 
political significance is the fact that in 1962, 
shortly before the general elections, Herr 
Olah handed a leading member of the Free¬ 
dom par^ ^who has denied this) a one 
million schillmg subsidy. 

It has not b^n proved, and it is unlikely 
that it will be, that the puritan Herr Olah, 
who spent seven years in prison and concen¬ 
tration camp for his political convictions, 
has enriched himself. His real offence 
was that he tried to create a party within 
a party. In the words of the party organ, 
t be A rbet tei^^Zeitung, 

For years he has tried to create a personal 
power apparatus within the party—an 
apparatus bolstered up by his influence 
over non-socialist newspapers and firms 
, , . and by disposal of funds runhihg into 
millions, which were not tinder the control 
of the party. 

The Austrian Socialist party is now going 
through the worst crisis in its history. 
Herr Olah is of humble origin, a true repre¬ 
sentative of the cloth-capi^ workers in a 
way that other party leaders, many of them 
lidUi university degrees, are not. There 
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have been minor sporadic strikes on his 
account; there have also been demonstra¬ 
tions and shouting in the streets. But the 
event that really shook the party and, in¬ 
deed, the whole country, was a recent 
demonstration in Vienna when a crowd of 
400, most of them trade union officials, 
all but lynched the minister of justice. Dr 
Broda, and called on the vice-chancellor, 
Dr Pirrermann, to resign. 

Herr Olah does not, he says, intend to 
start a breakaway party of his own. But 
he is counter-attacking. He says that, far 
from having handed over the million 
schilling subsidy to the Freedom party 
without telling anyone, he did tell Dr 
Kreisky and the deputy mayor of Vienna, 
Herr Slavik. Later, according to Herr 
Olah, the Socialist party gave the right-wing 
Freedom party subsidies amounting to a 
multiple of the original million. He has 
also said that other officials had made 
similar transactions, and had been covered 
up by the party. 

To some extent, the Socialist leaders arc 
victims of an outdated form of class warfare 
to which they have clung. The result is that 
a section—perhaps only a small one—of the 
industrial workers is attacking them as 
traitors although, like Hcrr Olah, liave 
sp^nf rhA;* working for the party. Dr 
Pittermann’s leadership of the party has 
been weak if not evasive ; it is possible that 
at the party congress next spring he may 
announce that he needs to devote his rime 
solely to his duties as president of the 
Socialist International. 

JAPAN 

Mr Sato’s High 
Posture 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDliNT 

apan’s new prime minister, Mr Eisaku 
Sato, served notice on Tuesday, at his 
first press conference after being elected 
on November 9tb, that his government ex¬ 
pects Japan to have a louder voice than be¬ 
fore in world affairs. The announcement 
came as no surprise. Possibly Japan has not 
had so determined and vimous a prime 
minister since Mr Shigeni Yoshida. A for¬ 
mer minister of trade and industry, Mr Sato 
is well aware of the nebulous state of the 
Japanese economy at this moment; he is 
also convinced that Japan, as an acknow¬ 
ledged economic pillar of the non-com¬ 
munist world, must play an appropriate 
iiitemaiional part. 

When he ran for the Liberal-Democratic 
party presidency at the party elections in 
July, Mr Sato insisted that in its Asian 
policies Japan should follow a more ha- 
dependent path.' He has announced his 
intention of seeking the return of the 
southern Kurile islands from the Soviet 
Union and, in time, the Ryukyu islands 
from the United Stares. He has already 
told his countrymen that “ them are realities 
to be facial ** regarding China, and that he 
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will push forward economic and cultural ex¬ 
changes with Peking, ; 

Mr Sato faces a tough economic situation. 
The former prime minister, Mr Hayatp 
Ikeda, had been pushing his “ income- 
doubling” prograitimc just about as.f^st as 
was possible without causing insupportable 
economic and financial strain^. his 

doctors told him he would require extensive 
treatment for his throat tumour, Mr Ikeda 
waited until the day after the end of; the 
Olympic games before announcing his inten¬ 
tion to resign. Japan's financial position has 
been deteriorating rapidly as domestic 
money supply and living costs soared— 
though the external trade balance has 
recovered impressively since monetary policy 
was lightened at the beginning of this year. 
The opposition hks been attacking Mr 
Ikcda's growth policies for causing distor- 
ti<ms in the economy, which have led to 
“ extreme hardship ” for some people. 



Mr Sato advances on the world 


As Mr Sato advances upon the world 
stage, he will no doubt have to keep looking 
over his shoulder. For although the new 
prime minister will not assume the low 
posture of Mr Ikeda, he will undoubtedly 
have to take a position of ‘^tolerance and 
perseversmee ” towards the exposition 
parties which his brother, the former prime 
minister Mr Nobusuke Kishi, could never 
have assumed.' This tactful approach is 
cs^ndal since the socialist and commonist 
opposition wDl be' baiting him with demon¬ 
strations against the call at Japanese ports 
of American nuclear-powered submarines. 

A second battle on the horizon is the 
approaching struggle, both in the Diet and 
in the country at large, over the revision of 
the postwar constitution, wtuch forbids the 
maintenance Of an array and navy with war¬ 
making potential. The opposition parties 
are ’ convinced that the blunt Mr 
Sato’s detern^tion that Japan must not 
remain disarmfed in the face of China's 
nuclear bomb will lead him into the in¬ 
defensible-position of increasing the strength 
of the adread^ formidable notional police to 
crush opposition. This, in turn, could 
lead to the fall of the government. 
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THE WORLDDAMERICAN SURVEY 


Budget 
for a Boom 

WASHIKC.TON, DC 

V fJ ITU the presidential election and an automobile strike taken 
^ in its stride, the American economy continues to move 
onward and upward. Perhaps slightly bored with the con¬ 
tinuation of the success story—the expansion is now 45 months old 
—a number of experts have claimed to see difficulties on the 
horizon. Some forecast gravely that the long-donnant inflation is 
returning. Others, with opposite fears, are convinced that they see 
a combination of forces that will halt the expansion around the 
middle of next year and that may even produce a recession. But 
there is not a great deal of convincing evidence behind cither point 
of view, particularly the first. No clear reason exists for doubting 
that the economy will simply go on doing what it has been doing 
—that is, growing at a sustained and rapid rate, with the price level 
remaining stable as well. 

The convulsive and important labour negotiations in the motor 
Industry have produced moderate concern on two counts. First 
there was the generous nature of the settlement itself, far exceeding 
the somewhat ineffective “guideposts” for uniiiflationary increases 
in wages and prices which serve as the American version of an 
incomes policy. Fortunately,, automobile profits have been so huge 
that the companies felt that they could absorb the advance in wages 
—which did not greatly exceed the advance in productivity in their 
partic'ular industry—without raising the prices of their products. 
That leaves the question of whether the settlement will serve as a 
model for others, and particularly for the steel workers, next year. 
In fact the steel workers, and other trade unions, will probably aim 
at the best bargain that they can get, regardless of the automobile 
settlement, and the gains will vary in size according to the competi- 
tive situation in individual industries. Little remains of the old 
theory that wage increases follow a pattern. This does not mean 
that wage setrlenicnts next year may not be dangerously generous 
from the point of view of price stability ; they may well be, but 
this will not be because of what has been achieved for the auto¬ 
mobile workers this year. 

The second problem raised by the car situation was, of course, 
the actual shutdown of the General Motors Corporation for more 
than a month. This has already distorted the October statistics ; 
the index of industrial production is expected to be down a point or 
two, car sales (and hence all retail sales) were affected significantly 
and there were thousands of involuntary lay-offs to worsen the em¬ 
ployment figures. But this setback to the rapidity of the expansion 
had its good side. As one detached observer put it, having the 
automobile strike ** was like being put on a diet.*' It took some of 
the pressure off the demand for metals—the only important jdace 
in the economy where bottlenecks of supply had begun to emerge— 
and hence lessened some of the more immediate fears of inflation. 
Nobody thinks that this October pause signals a lasting interruption 
to the expansion; thus it can be said that seldom has a major strike 
caused less worry in the government or outside it. 

For the future the big questico, and a fascinating one, is not the 
immediate economic outlook but what will be the Administration’s 
fiscal policy as expressed in the Budget to be submitted in Janqaiy. 
The President and his advisers are faced, in one sense, with a 
uniquely advantageous situation, given the American political 


system. They have already disclosed, to unanimous acclaiih, that 
they will ask Congress to reduce excise taxes next year but they 
have not said by how much. Thus they can make ntxt year's 
Budget provide almost exactly as much stimulus as they want and 
fairly exactly when they want it, without going through the fourteen 
months of agonising uncertainty that preceded the enactment of the 
big income tax cut earlier this year. 

But having the tools in hand docs not make easy the problem 
of how aggressively the tools should be used. First, of course, Will 
come the problem of deciding the levels of expenditure in the 
Budget. Before the election, at least, the President was insisting 
that the Budget should be held below the magic figure of $100 
billion, meaning that the rise from the level of the current fiscal 
year should be no more than $3 billion. Because of various built-in 
increases, and because there is small chance of another significant 
reduaion in defence spending next year, this leaves little room for 
tlic now programmes connected with Mr Johnson's concept of the 
Groat Society. Yet there is no present reason to believe that the 
Picsidcnt will suddenly turn into a big spender now that he has his 
mandate ; it is too important to him to preserve the confidence of 
the business conimunity. The neatest trick of the coming weeks 
will be to start the Great Society and present to Congress an imagi¬ 
native legislative programme without breaking the ceiling of 
$100 billion. But the President has proved a magician before. 

In any event, the big decision on the amount of fiscal stimulus 
to give to the economy through reductions in excise taxes will begin 
when the level of expenditure has been agreed upon finally, prob¬ 
ably at or close to $100 billion. Revenues before cuts in excise 
taxes can be expected to rise to some $97 billion on the assumption 
of continued brisk growth in the economy. The Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers takes seriously the indications that some of the 
upward thrust of the economy may taper off after mid-year ; auto¬ 
mobile output and house building should be at least on a plateau and 
capital spending by businessmen is likely to go up by well under 10 
per cent next year on the basis of early forecasts. Thus the council 
could well argue for a good dose of stimulus by way of lower excise 
taxes. But the President, again conscious of the symbols of con¬ 
fidence, will not want to estimate for a deficit as large as this year’s 
$6 billion, though he will not aim at a balanced Budget. 

M t.vNwuiLE, from the other side the Federal Reserve Board 
will, as always, have its eye on the threat of infiation. While 
the central bank will not have a direct voice in the fiscal decisions, 
it can be counted upon to cast its weight against excessive encourage¬ 
ment. Thus far the chairman, Mr Martin, has shown remarkable 
restraint in refusing to move away from the policy, now four years 
old, of monetary stimulus, though a slight step toward lesser case 
in monetary policy was taken in September when the level of free 
reserves (on which depends the amount of money available for 
loans) in the banking system was reduced. With the General 
Motors strike taking some of the steam out of the economy in the 
most recent weeks, there is no reason to expect a restrictive move 
by the Federal Reserve in any immediately foreseeable future. 
Above all, the available evidence continues to suggest that there is 
ample capacity in the economy and that no significant problem of 
excess dtinand yet exists; after all, unemploymefitf remans at 5.2 
per cent qf the labour force, though it is concentrated Increasingly 
among the young. There is still no sign of over-accumulation of 
stocks and, in general, the threat of inflation is far more potential 
than real. But Mr Martin \X.ni look askance instinctively if the 
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Admioistration injects a big dose of fiscal stimulants on the mere 
suspicion that the boom could become weary. 

In the background there is still the difficulty of the balance of 
international payments. The deficit this year will be about $2 
biUion, well below that of any of the six preceding years, and there 
has been no net loss of gold at all. But the last $2 billion of the 
deficit is proving the most difficult to eliminate and the outflow of 
American capital remains discouragingly high, offset by an excellent 
performance on the trade side. While the payments problem will 
not by itself inhibit the Administration from applying the needle 
of stimulus once again if it believes that otherwise the expansion 
would peter out, the deficit docs have the effect of making far more 
risky any policy that could lead to a resumption of price increases. 

Tlius by any test the forthcoming budgetary decisions arc un¬ 
usually delicate, economically and politically. Everyone has been 
•0 ab^rbed in the election, intellectually if not physically, that the 
real work is only now beginning. The topmost officials have no 
idea at this point how the decisions will come out. But anyone 
wanting a quiet flutter might do well to put his money on the side 
of a pretty good dose of fiscal stimulus and on another highly 
successful year for the economy as a result. 


Goldwater Must Go 

T he Grand Old Party, as Repubb'eans once liked to call it, is 
in a woeful predicament. Senator Goldwater will not go 
willingly. Yet the consensus of Republicans who survived the 
Johnson landslide and of those who succumbed is that go he must. 
But how ? The party is in too weakened a condition to be able 
to sacrifice very much of its right wing. Besides, more than 26 
milbon voters supported Mr Goldwater and presumably they would 
not like him to be jettisoned mercilessly. But the party must also 
take back into its embrace its powerful liberals, such as Governor 
Rockefeller of New York and Senator Scott of Pennyslvania, who 
refuse to say a good word for Mr Goldwater, even in defeat. Mr 
Nixon has set himself as the peace maker in the centre of the 
party, saying that a place must be made for all responsible points 
of view. Accordingly, he argues that those who would not play 
on the team cannot now ask to be captain. This excludes not only 
Mr Rockefeller but also Governor Romney of Michigan who has 
emerged as the strongest Republican on the horizon. In fact, Mr 
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PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTIONS 


S ECOND scrutinies of Iasi week’s election 
results have confirmed tlie first impres¬ 
sion—a sweeping victory for President 
Johnson and almost as sweeping a victory 
for his Democratic party—although there 
have of course been a few refinements. Por 
example, more nearly final figures—they will 
not be absolutely final for weeks and Uiosc 
now available do not include all absentee 
ballots or those cast for candidates of minor 
parties—show that President Johnson’s share 
of the two-party vote—61.4 per cent—was 
slightly below, not slightly above, that of 
Air Roosevelt in 1936. 

The total vote wUI be a good deal smaller, 
by 2 million or more, than it would have 
been if the proportion of those eligible to 
vote who actually c^si their ballots had 
equalled the record 63.8 per cent of i960. 
This year’s figure was lower partly because 
Mr Johnson’s victory seemed a foregone 
conclusion but also because there were both 
Republicans and independents who could not 
bring tlicmsclves to vote for either presiden¬ 
tial candidate. There was no sign of that 
flood of normally stay-at-home conservative 
voters whom Mr Goldwater expected to 
pour into the polling booths when he offered 
• a choice not an echo this year. 


There was, however, some evidence of 
what the pollsters had feared—that people 
who w'ere going to i-ote for Mr Goldwater 
would refuse to admit this in public opinion 
surveys. The Republican presidential vote, 
at 38.6 per cent, was above the 36 per cent 
on which the final polls had agreed ; they 
gave Mr Johnson 64 per cent. But this is 
within the 4 per cent margin of error which 
is considered unavoidable and the pollsteis 
are congratulating themselves on their succes' 
when there were so many unusual factors. 

Just how many becomes clearer from the 
maps, which show a complete reversal of 
the normal political pattern of America. 
Yet in many ways the 1964 election has 
merely intensified—to an extreme degree, it 
is true—trends which were apparent already. 
Vermont may never have gone Democratic 
before in a presidential election but it did 
elect a Democratic Governor in 1962; 
similarly midwestern fann states have been 
showing Democratic tendencies in recent 
years. Nevertheless an election in which 
such Republican gains as there were 
were concentrated in the South and the 
Demt>cratic gains were nearly all in the 
Northeast and Midwest is sensational. 

Almost as sensational, of course, is the 
extent of the Democrats* victory. Their only 
real failures, apart from the admittedly ^ 
serious loss of a Senate seat in California, ^ 
were in the gubernatorial contests; these 
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Nixon's criteria for leadership of the party seem to exclude 
everyone but Mr Nixon. 

Those who relish the prospect of seeing “ some blood spattered 
around ” may not have long to wait. Governor Smylie of 
Idaho, another Republican who has “ emerged ” after the deluge, 
has called a conference of Republican Governors (liberals and 
moderates all) to put the party back into the mainstream. This 
will not be easy. Mr Dean Burch, the young man whom Mr 
Goldwater placed at the head of the Republican National G>m- 
mittec, has dug in his heels. He is even said shrewdly to be 
paring the committee’s staff down to a hard core of extreme con¬ 
servatives as he makes the inevitable dismissals at the campaign’s 
end. This report has in turn mobilised those who have argued 
all along that th*^ ambition of the right-wing extremists was not 
to get Mr Go’jwater elected but to get control of the party 
machinery. Mr Gddwatcr has abetted these fears by his refusal 
to concede that conservatism has been rejected ; it is just going 
to be harder than he thought to get the country to accept it. 

Oddly enough, Mr Burch’s position is damaged by the existence 
of a surplus—some say that it is more than a million dollars— 
in Republican campaign funds. Had Mr Burch run up the tradi- 
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rional debt by spending more to help Republicans dther than Mr 
Goldwater, the party might not have lost sd many promising can-^ 
didates on November 3rd. In fact, two men frequently suggested 
as replacements for Mr Burch are the tender Republican shoots, 
Mr Percy of Illinois and Mr Robert Taft, Jr, <^f Ohio, who ^pe 
trampled in the stampede to the Democrats. The day of redtoning 
for Mr Burch win probably come in January when the Republican 
National Committee meets. By then an answer may have been 
found to the nagging question raised by liberal Republicans: are 
the surplus funds clearly in the treasury of the party committee, 
or are they in the hands of smaller campaign organisations Under 
the exclusive control of Mr Goldwatcr’s lieutenants ? 


Questions of Substance 

L ast week voters in some forty states had to make decisions on 
issues which in other countries are left to governments— 
matters affecting business, capital punishment (Oregoit abolished it), 
Negro rights, local finance and many more. To generalise from 
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were in the gubernatorial contests ; these 
proved that pood Republicans, campaigning 
independently of Mr Goldwater, could avoid 
being dragged down by him. These siic- 
cesses also demonstrated once again the 
sophistication of the American voter able, 
in Michigan, for example, to vote at one and 
the same time for a Democratic President 
and Senator, a Republican Governor and a 
Democratic Stale Legislature. 

^ The Democrats gained control of both 
houses of the State Legislatures not only in 
Michigan, but also in New York, Indiana, 
Iowa, Utah, Maine and Colorado. They 
did well in many other stales, while the 
Republicans had hardly any successes in these 
conicsis. These gains in the State Legis¬ 


latures, nearly as important from the point 
of view of local political power as the 
Governor’s mansions, more than offset the 
Dcimxrratic losses in the latter. 

Senator Goldwater planned to collect 
the necessary 270 electoral votes by winning 
the western states, a few of the heavily- 
populated industrial states and the South. 
He won in none of these. He did not even 
get a majority of the electoral votes of the 
eleven southern stales and Mr Johnson 
carried southern states, Virginia, Florida and 
Tennessee, which had not been Democratic 
in a presidential contest for years. 

His margin of victory in these .southern 
states seems to have come from the Negro 
vote, much heavier there than in the past; 


the southern states which the President lost 
were those where few Negroes yet dare to 
vote. As expected, Negroes all over the 
country supported Mr Johnson almost 
unanimously. 'Htis “ blacklash ’* would 
have offset the “ white backlash ” from those 
who fear Negro rivalry, if it had emerged. 
But in fact there was little of it. 

Mr Johnson did well everywhere, except 
in southern rural districts and suburbs. 
Other suburban dwellers turned even more 
towards the Democrats than they had in 1960. 
These arc the middle income voters ; the 
poor were natuj*ally for Mr Johnson—but so 
were a surprising number of the rich. He 
has indeed achieved his nationwide consensus 
of support. 


OTHER ELECTIONS: 1964 


I Held by Democrats 


in Gained by Democrats 

FOR CONGRESS 


f 1 Held by Republicans Gained by Republicans 

FOR GOVERNORS 


35 Senate seats in shaded states were at stake this year 



25 Governorships in shaded states 



Before 

House of Representatives: 

After 

Democrats. 

,.. 257 

295t 

Republicans. 

178 

140t 

Senate: 

Democrats. 

66 

68* 

Republicans. 

34 

32* 

State Governors: 

Democrats. 

34 

33 

Republicans. 

16 

17 


♦ Three seats still uncertain, t Subject to 
recount In Nevfda. 
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^ array of verdicts is not easy. Thus while California and Akron^ 
Ohio, repealed laws which protected Negroes against discrimination 
in hoifsmg, Maryland, a state which has been the scene of fat 
fiercer racid tensions, took the high road: it voted, if only narrowly, 
to extend to the whole state a prohibition against racial discrimina- 
tiop in hotels, restaurants md similar accommodations which 
until November 3rd had applied only to Baltimore and half of 
Maiyland’s counties. 

Californians, like voters in two other states, rejected proposals to 
legalise gambling. But Californians also put paid to subscription 
television in the state, succumbing to (not withstanding, as The 
Economist reported last week) a million-dollar campaign against 
it financed by cinema-owners fearful of the competition. Subscrip¬ 
tion Televbion, Inc., the target of this drive, is appealing to the 
courts and to government agencies but for the time being it has 
had to shut up shop in California. 

Of other issues affeaing business the most interesting was the 
constitutional amendment approved overwhelmingly by voters in 
Minnesota which guarantees to miners and processors of taconite 
that for the next twenty-five years their taxes will be no higher than 
the ordinary level of corporate taxation. Minnesotans hope that 
exploitation of their huge reserves of taconite, a hard rock which 
contains about 25 per cent of iron ore, will bring back the jobs and 
prosperity lost when the rich Mesabi iron range was exhausted. 
Two plants are already in operation but the state’s history of im¬ 
posing specially heavy taxes on iron mining was holding up new 
ones. Elsewhere the railways were gratified by the repeal in 
three states of “ full crew ” laws which in about a third of the fifty 
states preserve the jobs of redundant workers. In Nebraska hire 
purchase was rescued from the chaos which was created when the 
courts held that the State Legislature had no power to regulate it. 

By approving $2.2 billion worth of state and local bond issues, 
out of the $2.9 billion worth submitted to them (second only to the 
$3.7 billion of i960), the voters also showed that they were not 
averse to providing the schods, roads, airports, sewers and other 
facilities needed for a growing population—so long as cash on the 
nail was not required. The biggest issue turned down was for 
public housing in New York. But the most painful snub may have 
been the repeal, in Massachusetts, of the increase in salary which 
stale legislators had voted to themselves. 

Mississippi’s Last Stand 

D espite the many signs that the old order is collapsing, the 
election found Mississippi continuing down its stubborn 
segregationist road. Not only did Senator Cioldwarcr carry the 
Magnolia State, but the only Republican to contest a congressional 
seat there turned out the Democrat who had held it for 21 years. 
Mr Prentiss Walker, poultry farmer, past president of the Missis¬ 
sippi Fox Hunters’ Association and former Democrat, woa by 
proclaiming that Mississippi had suffered grievous wrong at the 
hands of the federal government. The state’s Negroes could not 
express their disagreement effectively. Despite the efforts of civil 
rights volunteers, only 6 per cent of the Negroes who are eligible to 
vote have become registered voters (neighbouring Alabama, with 
the next sorriest record, has 22 per cent of eligible Negroes on 
the voting rolls)., Mississippi’s Negroes, however, did have a chance 
to express their political preferenco-^in a mock election held by 
the Freedom Democratic Party. The results, compiled from 
ballot boxes in caf6s, churches, even cars, were perhaps predict¬ 
able : President Johnson, 59,663 ; Senator Gold water, 14; civil 
rights workers arrested, 119. 

Yet .those vdunteers from the North, who have stayed on after 
the Mississippi Summer Projert to help Negroes win their voting 
rights, insist that there is a subtle change in attitude among Mis¬ 
sissippi’s whites. They are said to be beginning to be ashamed 


of violence and to recognise that the suppression of Negroes is 
inevitably going to end. There is expected to be much less tension 
when next summer’s wave of volunteers arrive from the North. 
Their goal of registering Negroes as voters could be made lighter 
if the Supreme Court finds in favour of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment in a case now pending. The department argues that Missis¬ 
sippi’s tortuous requirements for new voters—that they interpret 
any of 285 sections of the state’s constitution, for exanaplc—were 
designed expressly to keep Negroes disfranchised. If the Court 
agrees, Mississippi would have to make drastic simplifications in 
its rules, throwing open the door to Negro voters. 

Yet the beginnings of progress have only made many diehard 
segregationists more determined to resist. The Justice Depart¬ 
ment admits, more or less openly, that it cannot arrest those sus- 
peaed of having murdered three young civil rights workers last 
June because no white witnesses are willing to testify against 
them. And the nine men who were arrested (and ^ho pleaded 
guilty or no defence) for bombing Negro churches and homes 
received only suspended sentences-—even though the maximum 
penalty provided for this serious crime is death. But /Mississippi 
and the South have no monopoly on malicious attempts to deprive 
Negroes of their rights. Just before the election there was a highly 
organised campaign in 35 cities across the country, with paid poli¬ 
tical broadcasts and more than a million leaflets, inviting Negroes 
to write in the name of Dr Martin Luther King, Jr, the Negro 
Nobel prize winner, for President—thereby wasting their votes. 


Banks with Two Masters 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

L ast month, when Mr James Saxon, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, told the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association that the federal government should give up its super¬ 
vision of the 9,000 state-chartered banks in the United States, 
some thought that he made his proposal for its shock value. Others 
concluded that Mr Saxon, the regulator and champion of national 
banks (those chartered by the federal government), wanted to 
make his peace with the state camp. Whatever his purpose, his 
speech has revealed that a good many bankers hold a low opinion 
of the calibre of supervision in a number of states. Mr Saxon's 
suggestion was that when state banks want to merge, establish new 
branches or obtain federal deposit insurance, they should be 
required to surmount only one regulatory hurdle, that of the state 
authority, just as national banks need approval only from the 
Comptroller. At present, state banks must obtain consent for 
branches and mergers both from their states and from either the 
Federal Reserve Board or the federal Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion, which reviews applications for insurance from new, state- 
chartered banka. 

Predictably, the FDIC was horrified at the idea that it might 
be committed to insure a new bank by a state banking superinten¬ 
dent. Predictably, some state bankers cheered Mr Saxon’s 
proposal They were all for cuorbrng the power of the central 
government, particularly as it affected them. Surprisingly, many 
bankers expressed shock at the idea of leaiving state hanking 
entirely to the states. Have you seen some jgf those commis¬ 
sioners ? ” exclaimed a banker who bad come to the ABA con¬ 
vention from that of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. Mr Saxon’s shock treatment coindded with the 
opening of a campaign by the ABA to raise the quality of state 
banking supervision. An ABA survey had found that an increasing 
number—well over half—of state supervisors felt that they had 
inadequate staffs, insufficient funds from the State Legislatures 
and pay scales so low as to preclude hiring competent examiners. 
One commissioner’s salary is $6,500, not much more than that 
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Why should a British business 
use an American bank? 



To do business 


and the 
world over 


As one of the largest and oldest American banks (founded 
in 1799). with a nationwide network of correspondents 
and representatives, The Chase Manhattan Bank is 
thoroughly equipped to help you with business dealings 
in any part of the United States. And with more than 
seventy years of experience here in London, Chase 
Manhattan is thoroughly conversant with British busi¬ 
ness problems and ways. 

Nor need the tie-up be merely transatlantic. Chase 
Manhattan has branches, representatives, and corres¬ 
pondents all over the globe. Wherever you do business. 


Chase Manhattan can help you with needed banking 
services—promptly, efficiently, and on a locally know¬ 
ledgeable basis. And of course, Chase Manhattan is 
always ready to work for you in close co-operation with 
your present banking connections. 

When you have business to transact across the 
Atlantic . • • across the Channel. • • or on the other side 
of the world... Chase Manhattan is the American bank 
to choose—and use. 

You’ll see why, when you talk to the people at our 
London branches. 


In EUROPE : Ot/ter -- -- 

41 Rue Cambon, Pam • 11 Taunus Anlafc, Frankfurt Main 
OfBcn of Representatives: 

Rive Centre, 114 Rue du Rhone. Geneva* ■ Calle de Alcata 32, Madrid • Via Bitiolati 57, Rom* 
*The Chase Manhattan Overseas Bankinj Corporation 

OTHER BRANCHES AND OFFICES OF REPRESENTATIVES IN i 

Africa Asia Far East and Oceania • Middle East 

South America • Central America and Caribbean • North America 

OVERSEAS AFPlUATISt 

The Chase Manhattan Bank fSouth Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg Cape Town Durban, Republic of 
South Africa The Chase Manhattan Trust Corporation Ltd . Nassau, Bahamas Banco Lar 
Brasileu-o, S.A., Bratil • Banco Mercantil y Agricola, Venezuela 

Full Pension and other Trustee services available through 
The CbBse Minhatun Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd,, 6 Lombard St., London E.C.3 



MANHATTAN 


BANK 


(luemporaied with Limited 


Liability under the lau ^ of the State of Pfew Toik J 


LONDON 


' 6 Lombard Street. ^.C.3 
1 46 Berkeley Square, W.I 



m 
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FACTS ABOUT SiWCtAIB. A BIU.iON-DOUAH Oil. CORPORATION 

Sinclair Subsidiaries offer a complete line of 
petroleum products and petrochemicals 


(Write for information on products and distribtutorships) 



Refinerles-Sinclair Subsidiaries produce petfrb- Transpeiietlon-The Sincfeir tanker fleet'is one Rfsearch-Sinclair research constantly ad- 

loum In both hemispheres; refine more than of the largest afloat. The Sinclair pipeline eye* vtnces petroleum technology. A unique Sinclair 

1,200 oil products in modern refineries. Sinclair tern is one of the world's largest. Thousands of rocket engine lubricant has helped to put every 

fuels, heating oils, lubricants and petrochemi- tank cars and lank trucks speed the delivery of U.S. astronaut mio orbit. All Sinclair products 

cals are marketed worldwide. Sinclair petroleum producji, -r ..... benefit from Sinclaii's modern research. 



Aviation « Rallmadt - Ifidustiy* Sinclair fuelp fatrochamlafl^SInclalr It a leader In petro- Coniumer Marketing-The famous Sinclair 

•iHlIubrfca'ntt arauscd by leading^. alrUnaa* chemicals for luch divers# products at ptfnts. Dinosaur sign identifies more than 25,000 

aridl mora than 150 great railroatll. Industrial rubber, fertilistn, paper, coatings, waxes, Sinclair Dealer service statlpiit where millions 

plhnH throughout tha free world uee hundreds plastics. synthStfC fibres. Tht purity of Sinclair of motorists stop for high-nuatity gasolines. 

Of Sinclair petroleum products. petrochemicals ixceede Industry standards. motor oHs, lubricants and other products. 


You fit in thts picture. If you market petroleum products, or would like to In the future, inves 
tigate the increasing value of a Sinclair franchise and the opportunities it offers for profit. vMMSWRr/ 
You'll find Sinclair jboppre helpful, cooperative and reliable. Write, Director of Marketing, \ jn/ J 
Sinclair International Oil Company. 600 Fifth Avenue, New York, Now York 10020, U.S.A. - 

SINCLAIR INTERNATIONAL OIL COMPANY (Subsldlaiy of Sinclair Oil Corporation) 
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of sojuc bauk tellers. Oue statc'« banidiig department consists 
of the superintendent, an assistant and a secretary. Some states 
allow the commissioner to contiinic in the banking business and 
most of them are totally identified with the industry which they 
aa* supposed to regulate. 

The leaders of the ABA suspect that many state banks prefer 
slack to taut supervision. How, then, to rally bankers to prod 
Legislatures to pay for belter supervision ? The ABA has trotted 
out the bogey of federal control, arguing that if the states, led 
by llicir ovvu bankers, do not do a better job, more federal inter¬ 
vention is certain. The validity of the hypothesis that Washington 
abhors regulatory vacuums can be seen in the recent passage by 
Congress of a Bill requiring that one of the federal banking agencies 
be notified of a change of control in any bank. The Bill was a 
direct result of the failure of six banks this year, five of them 
state-chartered ones. In several instances there was strong 
evidence that rhe failure resulted from self-serving loans and 
investments by new owners. The states, which had the primary 
responsibility, had failed to keep their eyes open. Now federal 
and state supervisors will be aware of what is gt)ing on and c'an 
dispatch special examiners to sec what the view owners aa* doing. 

Althougl) the six failures moved Congress to legislate with rare 
dispatch, they seem barely to havx ruffled the official fcathw-rs of 
most state supervisors, to judge by the shoulder-shrugging at the 
stare supervisors’ convention. A few supervisors expressed con¬ 
cern about the slipping standards for bank credit, but hardly a 
banker would agree—certainly not with respect to hi.s own loans. 
Some went so far as to admit that an economic recession would 
cause some distress among creditors—but that is almost so by 
definition. In any case, nobody expects an early recessiott. 

Wanted: A Political Boss 

Nl-VV YORK 

spite of New York City's “ liberal posture. New York State 
has usually been run from Albany (its capital) by a Republican 
(rovernor and a Rcpublic'an I.cgislature. However, as a result of 
last week's election and President J<'.hnson's extended coat-tails 
the Democrats, for the first time since the iiinctcen-lhiTties, aa 
about to take over both houses of the State Legislature ; and for 
the first lime since 1950 they have also managed ro elecT a US 
Senator, Mr Robert Kennedy. This would seem to be an occasion 
for wild rejoicing and long range planning on their pan. Instead 
intra-party battles for position have already begun. IIk 
“ up-state *’ (or non-Ncw York City) Democrats have demanded 
key amimittec posts as a price for their co-operation, while the 
identity of the leader of the Democratic majority in the Legi.slaiure 
has yet to be decided. 

Democrats in New' York State have lacked a dominant political 
figure for more than six years, with the result that power within 
the party has been wielded by local, and somewhat independent, 
bosses. For want of a political leader, Mr Wagner, the Mayor 
of New York City, became the titular head of the party but he 
was able to retain that posidoo only so long as he failed to exercise 
the authority that went with ih: title. Now, suddenly, with a 
state mandate (complementing a narioiral one) the Democrats are 
placx'd in the awkward position of haring to produce a leader to 
go along with a programme. By rirtue cf hLs dectiort, Mr 
Kennedy has become one force to be reckoned with in New York. 
Undoubtedly he will attempt to build a political base for himself 
during his, six*year term of office. But the means may be difficult 
to come by. Patronage on the state level is still controlled by the 
Republican Governor, Mr KockefeUec. In the United States 
Senate, as a junior member of an institution which places great 
emphaeds upon seniofity, Mr Kennedy will have little room in 
which to menocmTc. 


Responsibility for federal patronage In New York is all tl^t 
remains—ail hkelihqcd this wifi be controlled 
by President Johnson. Hfc may have swept Mr Kennedy into tfic 
Senate, but he is jiot going to hand over to him the party apparatus 
in New York. Indeed, on band in New York to tee that Mayor 
Wagner will stand a littk straighter and speak ndth somewhat more 
authority than in the past is the President’s old friend, Mr Edwin 
Wcisl, a member ol the Democratic National Committee. In 
principle, Mr Wcisl will act as liaison between national head¬ 
quarters and the party structure in New York State* In fact he 
will dispense federal power and patronage in the President's n^c. 
His first task is to.try to secure a more solid base forMayqr Wagner 
by electing him Governor of the State next year, for tt. Is the 
Mayor who is the logical candidate to offset Senator Ktnnedyfs 
thrust for power. Mr Kennedy will need ail the organisadofutl 
skill at his disposal and all the charisma that he can command. 
For the next four years at least, the man in his path trill be not 
the Mayor but the President himself. 


Strikes on Wheels 

T ill. “ historic" gains won by Mr Reiuher’s Unked Automobile 
Workers were big eivough to worry the Adimnhtradon but 
they failed to preserve either industrial peace or the companies’ 
hopes of turning out 8 naiJlion cars this year. The General Motors 
Corporation reached a settlement with the union on October 5th, 
granting increases valued at about 60 cents an hour for each vforkcr 
over the next three years ; these over-topped the gains wbtl earlier 
from the Ford Motor Company and the Chrysler Corporation. 
They include bigger pensions, more hoUdayb and incentives to 
early retirement as well as higher wages. GM also made con¬ 
cessions on “ non-economic " issues—allowing union rcpreseiUativcs 
to spend more compjoy^rpaid time on union work, reducing wage 
differences between plants, promising to show more censideration 
in allotting overtime and fixing work quotas and giving men longer 
breaks from the assembly line. 

But in Detroit agreement on such national issues is only part 
of the battle. Failure to settle local grievances in GM’s 125 plants 
meant that full production was resumed only this week after a 
month's idleness. GM is much the largest producer, it has a 
reputation for toughness. It gives managers of individual plants 
more autonomy, its worlwrs are particularly militant. GM, they 
say, coniinucs to treat its employees as working-class when they 
aspire to middle-class privileges. Bui it is not just GM; as its 
workers trooped back chose at nine key Fonl pkmtB walked out 
because their grievances had not been settled—a nice piece of 
deliberate timing. 

Such local issues range from the clothes workers wear—whether 
the firm issues overalls or whether the men may strip in hot 
weather—^through cover for their cars and doors on lavatories to 
seniority rights and the fair sharing out of overtime. At GM plants 
there were said to be 17,000 such grievances involving ** human 
dignity." Three years i^o production was halted by such disputes 
for a foniiii^t although a national contract had actually been signed, 
one reason why Mr Reuther was Willing to give the workers time 
to blow off steam this year. But he can hardly have expected that 
they would want so much ; it cost him $40 million in strike pay. 

Prosperity and the continuance of motor car profits at pro¬ 
vocatively high levels is partly responsible. But in adffoion the 
UAW is an extremely democratic union which gives its branches 
a great deal of autonomy; this encchirages local fdadent to make 
their mark by acting tough. Members also think that they win 
more by taking the industry to the brink of a strike—or over it. 
Such attitudes^did little damage this year but m other circumstances 
both the country and the union might , have cause to regret them. 
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Science Takes to Politics 

Resecarch on the way looters behave has gone further in Amey'ica than any¬ 
where else. This enabled the results of last week's election to be projected 
almost unbelievably early as is described below. But much of this research is 
devoted to discovering what influences the electorate; two special correspon¬ 
dents consider how far this amounts to a new theory of how to win elections 


1. Predigested Voters 

J UST after 9 p.m., in New York, on Novem¬ 
ber 3rd, television viewers were assured 
that President Johnson had won the election. 
Only about a quarter of the 69 million votes 
to be cast in that day’s balloting had been 
counted and many of them had not yet been 
cast at all i clocks on the Pacific coast arc 
three hours behind those in New York and in 
many places polling continued until 9 p.m. 
This forecast, remarkably accurate in its de¬ 
tailed as well as in its general projections, 
was possible because of the new system by 
which the three television networks and the 
two press agencies co-operated in collecting 
election results into a central pool as they 
came in from the 177,000 voting precincts 
(wards). But the main achievement was that 
of the computers into which all three net¬ 
works fed these “ raw ” statistics competi¬ 
tively—or rather of the expens who had pro¬ 
grammed the computers and who interpreted 
the processed figures. 

This comipetition seems to have been won 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System with 
its Voter Profile Analysis. This involved 
the selection in advance of about 2,000 
sample precincts across the country which, 
because of their ethnic, religious, economic, 
geographic and social make-up, would give 
an accurate picture of how all the people in 
a particular group or area would vote. When 
the results from these key precincts were fed 
into the computers, where they were com¬ 
pared with what had happened in the same 
places in previous elections, the figures that 
came out and the changes that they showed 
could be projected by the human commenta¬ 
tors into forecasts for the state concerned 
and for the country as a whole. 

In reply to those who say that 1964 hardly 
provided a good test of the system, since 
Mr Johnson’s victory was so overwhelming, 
the experts can point to their refusal on 
Tuesday night to prophesy an outcome for 
the close senatorial contest in Ohio, and to 
their forecast of a victory for Governor 
Romney in Michigan when he was still far 
behind in counted votes. Seldom was VPA 
more than half of one per cent out in its 
presidential projections and its comparisons 
with 1960’$ results also made it possible to 
assess immediately how various groups were 
voting. 

2. independent Facts 

A CONSIDERABLE body of facts about Ameri¬ 
can electoral behaviour is being accumu¬ 
lated and it may soon seem as quixotic for 
political analysts to ignore this evidence as it 
woi^ have been for medical men to ignore 
Vesalius. The evidence, largely from profes¬ 


sional polling and from academic research 
such as that done since 1948 at the University 
of Michigan’s Survey Research Centre, chal¬ 
lenges many traditional beliefs. It indicates 
that an American usually acquires his political 
orientation early in life, probably from his 
family or schoolfellows. Thereafter his sense 
of himself as a Republican or Democrat tends 
to shape his view of the issues, rather than 
the other way round. 

There are independents who swing back 
and forth but most of them are less well- 
informed than the voters who are committed 
to a party, dimmer in their perceptions about 
the issues and the candidates and less con¬ 
cerned about the outcome. Such indepen¬ 
dents consist, by and large, of people of low 
education and income, often farmers ; they 
arc more likely to be young than old and 
to be women rather than men. Tradition¬ 
ally independents are thought of as rational 
beings who weigh the issues knowledgeably. 
But in actuality such responsible voters make 
up only a tiny (though conspicuous) fraction 
of the electorate. 

All this does not mean that the voters do 
not influence the broad course of government. 
They do. But they are moved not by ideo¬ 
logy or specific issues but by images of the 
candidates and parties—images of one or the 
other as “ honest,” “ capable ” and “ good ”— 
and by their reactions to the general aims of 
government. Major shifts of political strength 
uke place when one party presents an over¬ 
whelmingly attractive candidate, like General 
Eisenhower in 1952, or is able to identify 
itself with a broad change in public goals 
as the Democrats did under Roosevelt. 

This analysis is remarkably similar to that 
contained in a small (and, as it turned out, 
rather unfortunately named) book* pub¬ 
lished this year by Mr Stephen Shadegg, a 
manager in Goldwatcr canipaigns since 1952. 
He assumes that most voters are com¬ 
mitted before the campaign begins and 
argues that majorities are built out of a 
party’s committed vote plus what he calls 
the indifferent—the people who 

know least about politics and who couldn't 

care less, and who vole only in response to 

some emotional appeal or as me result of some 

carefully planned technique which makes it 

easy for them to reach a decision. 

This professional, cynical approach did not 
shift many votes to Senator Goldwater last 
week. But the Goldwater dibacle docs not 
necessarily invalidate either the new evi¬ 
dence about the American voter on which 
this general strategy was based—or, indeed, 
the strategy itself. 


* How to win an Election. By Stephen 
Shadegg. Taplinger Publishing Company. 20S 
pages. $5. 
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3. Computer Campaign 

B efore the Republican presidential nomi¬ 
nating convention this summer Mr 
Eugene Burdick launched a shock novel 
“The 480” (now published in Britain by 
Gollancz). purporting to describe how a 
presidential candidate could owe both his 
nomination and his campaign strategy to 
computers and the calculations of the men 
and women manipulating them. Given the 
sometimes exaggerated respect Americans 
tend to show for social science, it is good that 
a factual account of the role of computers in 
presidential politics is now at hand.* The 
authors of this study used computers to do 
the statistical donkey work necessary to pre¬ 
dict how the electorate would respond to 
various issues which the two candidates 
might raise during the campaign in i960. 

The group, formally organised as the 
Simulmatics Corporation, was attempting to 
locate, among a number of alternative strate¬ 
gics, the one that would produce a winning 
outcome for John Kennedy. It sought de¬ 
cisive issues, reckoning party identification 
and the personality of the candidate to be less 
amenable to manipulation than electoral con¬ 
cern with issues. The Simulmatics group, 
which was based on the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology and Yale University, con¬ 
structed a theoretical model of how a voter 
behaves, drawing upon social science findings 
and their own judgments. They-used re¬ 
sponses from 130,000 interviews conducted 
by public opinion polls in the preceding 
eight years to give quantitative measures of 
the political predispositions of the 480 social 
and political sub-groups into which the 
American population was divided. Infoinia- 
tion was also compiled about the attitudes 
of these groups toward 52 clusters of issues. 

T he chief concerns of the strategists were 
the effects of race, religion and foreign 
policy upon the electorate, and particularly 
the behaviour of voters tom by conflicting 
loyalties—e.g., Roman Catholic Republicans 
and anti-Catholic Democrats. The simulation 
of the effect of the Catholic issue in northern 
and western states was, in the event, reason¬ 
ably accurate. Three of the four reports pro¬ 
duced by the group before the presidential 
contest began went to Mr Robert Kennedy, 
then his brother’s campaign manager. 

Unfortunately, the text of the Simulmatics 
reports is not printed in full, so that reviewers 
cannot check their own strategic deductions 
against those actually transmitted to the 
Kennedys. More than one set of inferences 
can be drawn from a given body of data. 
One would also like to know whether there 
was something peculiar in the Kennedy team 
that made them willing ?o associate with 
mathematically-minded social scientists. 
Finally, and most difficult to answer, is the 
key question: how much difference, if any, 
does a change in the issues emphasised by a 
candidate make to an election result ? 


* Candidates, >Issues and Strategies. By Ithiel 
Pool, Robert Abelson and Samuel Popkin. 
MIT Press. $5.95. 
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Continental Bank 
offers fuU-servlce 
International 
banking facilities... 


* IN IMDON 

★ IN NEW YORK 


* IN CHICAGO 



...and it is the only bank in 


the United States that does 


For firms doing business in the Midwestern 
United States, Continental provides, 
through its branches in London and its 
subsidiary in New York—Continental Bank 
International—the most direct financial 
route to the great industrial centers of 
America. In our latest expansion moves, 
we opened two branches in Japan—one in 
Tokyo, another in Osaka. And, our new 
representative office in Zurich is at your 
service. We will welcome your inquiry. 


CONTINENTAL BAN|C 

CONTINENTAL ILUNOI8 NATIONAL BANE AND TRUST OOMTANB Of CllldAt.O 

231 South LaSallo Street, Chicago, llliiMM 60600 

LONDON BRANCHBs: 68/60 Moorgate, E.C. 2 

47 Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W. 1 

Subsidiari«a: Contln«ntal Bank Intarnatlonat, New York; Continental International Rnanet 
Corporation, CMcofo; Othor Brancltti: Tokyo. Oiaka: Foprpstntativo Officfs: Now York, Zurich 


A fme hvestmeut opporta^ 


DUNBARTONSHIRE 

the county in the heart of the 
Central Scotland growth area 


NO high land prices 

NO costly transport delays 
NO congestion 

At the same time, there are 

AMPLE financial inducements 
AMPLE sites (or expanding industry 
AMPLE labour, skilled and unskilled 


The county is situated to the north-east and 
north west of Glasgow, bordering on the city. 
It has a population approaching 200,000 and 
a land area of 246 square miles; industrial sites 
are within 15 miles of the port of Glasgow and 
Renfrew Airport, 15 to 30 miles from the port 
of Grangemouth and 40 miles from the inter¬ 
national airport of Prestwick. 


For full details write to: 

The County Clerk, 

COUNTY BUILDINGS. DUMBARTON 

Phone: Dumbarton 2351/5 
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Meet the friend of all the families 


Meet WPM— if you haven’t met us 
before. We’re a pretty big family 
ourselves with some pretty im¬ 
portant names, Sanderson, Crown, 
Walpamur—to drop just three. You 
can begin to see already why wpm 


means quality in wallpaper, paint, 
fabrics, research, design, distribu¬ 
tion, service and so on. wpm is a 
complex of companies united by a 
single purpose. To give the very 
best in house-decorating materials. 


Wpm 

THE HOUSEMARK OF GOOD DECORATION 


CROWN WALLPAPERS ■ WALPAMUR PAINTS • SANDERSON WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS 
HADRIAN PAINTS • SHAND KYDO WALLPAPERS • NINE ELMS PAINTS • JOHN LINE WALLPAPERS AND PAINTS 
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Have-nots of Notting Hill 

There is very little that is better, and a lot that is worse, about the 
present state of one of London’s most notorious housing areas 


I N the basements and bed-sitters of North 
Kensington live people whose often- 
publicised plight has yet produced no re¬ 
versal of the tragic rule that the worse your 
conditions^ the more exposed you are to 
the malevolence of quite ordinary circum¬ 
stances. A cold winter, a political climate, 
an administrative decision or a blocked lava¬ 
tory can all in their way spell disaster to 
people already permanently on the edge of 
what is humanly tolerable. This goes even 
for things that are meant to be for their 
good. Just now the best example of this 
is one eifea of the Labour party’s declared 
intention to reintroduce rent controls ; not 
unnaturally, ever since a few months before 
the general election, an increasing num¬ 
ber of landlords have, generally quite 
legally, been giving notice to unfurnished, 
uncontrolled tenants. (This practice will be 
made illegal, but not necexiarily stopped, by 
a bill introduced in Parliament this week.) 

In some cases landlords have instead 
bought or attempted to buy the tenants’ 
furniture so as to convert leases to fur¬ 
nished tenancies. Their hope, presum¬ 
ably, is that new legislation will not apply 
to furnished lettings, or that by keeping 
property vacant or letting it to new tenants 
at perhaps a higher rent they will be better 
placed when the time comes for control. 

A more familiar dilemma is the problem 
of applying legal minimum standards in an 
area where nightmarish ^ overcrowding, 
shared facilities and appalling dilapidation 
arc the rule rather than the exception. En¬ 
forced improvements, even the threat of 
them, frequently lose some people their 
homes (it has recently been pointed out that 
the super-sanitary regulation that only five 
people should share one wc is being used 
by landlords in many parts of London to get 
rid of families with children). In North 
Kensington, the borough council is slowly 
working through the worst wards with a 
programme of clearance and health code 
enforcement. Ahy resultant homelessness 
falls mainly on the shoulders of the LCC, 
or of the few but active private housing 
associations in the area. From next April, 
when the new Greater London Council 
boroughs are responsible for their own new 
housing (a field in which Kensington has 
never been notably active), it can only be 
hoped that the responsibility will provide 
the goad to more large new schemes such 
as that being planned at Kensal, in a drab 
loop of land fnnged by canal and railways. 


But the new borough of Kensington- 
Chelsea contains practically no vacant land. 
The rebuilding of congested slums means, 
in the short term, that slum-dwellers are 
deprived of house-room, however mean; 
and in the long term that a given number of 
people occupy a larger area of land. The 
London County Council has been able to 
meet this pressure on space out in Kent or 
in Norfolk. Will Kensington-Chelsea be 
able to do as much ? A tiny portent for 
the future is that, when a local housing 
association advertised its plight, offers of six 
council houses, and of jobs for their occu¬ 
pants, came from Billingham in County 
Durham. Is this the start of the hoped-for 
counterdrift ? 

A t another level of responsibility—this 
. time the LCC and the Ministry of 
Transport—is the brooding, blighting ques¬ 
tion of the route to be taken by a major 
motorway link (called on plans the “West 
Cross Route ”). The decision hovered for 
years like a disease over first one section 
of the North Kensingtoii-Paddington area, 
then another ; now it has settled, for what 
is supposed to be for good, and where it 
lies will rot untended hundreds of sub¬ 
standard properties which, because they 
have no foreseeable life of more than fifteen 
years (time for a child to be born and grow 
up there), will not qualify for statutory 
improvements. 

A book* published this week, the first 
fruit of a project organised by the voluntary 
North Kensington Family Study and backed 
by funds from the City Parochial Founda¬ 
tion, bears out in grim detail the effects of 
London’s housing crisis at its worst. This 
is an impressionistic study, but based on 
long observation of the area, particularly a 
small section encompassing a radius of seven 
minutes’ walk from Ladbroke Grove tube 
station. The typical house is in a Victorian 
middle-class terrace, shedding large patches 
of its ornamental stucco. The typical tenant 
is working class, often coloured, frequently 
with small children. Because basement flats 
are bigger, they tend to be the ones occupied 
by the large families ; they also happen to 
be darker, damper, nearer to the overflow¬ 
ing basement areas with their overful dust¬ 
bins and often furthest away from perhaps 
the only lavatory in the house. For this 

* A Troubled Area. Notes on Notting HiU, 
By Pearl jepheott. Published by Faber and 
Faber, ass. 



level of amenity, uncontrolled tenants not 
uncommonly pay £3 a room—some much 
more. There is no need to elaborate the 
details of broken windows, stinking over¬ 
flows and so on—the point that can never 
be too firmly established is that it is the 
families with small children which so fre¬ 
quently get the worst of a rotten building 
and a callous or incompetent (more often 
than downright crooked) landlord. 

The landlords or ladies deserve their share 
of sympathy too. Some are poor owners of 
single houses, perhaps widows frightened 
by their teeming tenants and just as likely 
to seek the help of the local Citizens Advice 
Bureau. If they have a house full of con¬ 
trolled tenants paying only a few shillings 
a week each, they may be downright ruined 
by any statutory repairs, even with the help 
of improvement grants—while cases arc 
known in the neighbourhood of controlled 
tenants dodging the rules to get a good 
income themselves from lodgers.^ 

Some families have to live in the area 
because they work in local service trades; 
others would no doubt move right away, 
or could be persuaded to do so, if there was 
anywhere for them to go. Tliere is Httle 
enough to keep them in the neighbourhood, 
apart from its splashes of cosmopolitan 
picturesqueness. To match the depressed 
state of their homes they have to attend 
overcrowded schools, waut through infre- 
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quently cleaned streets, past derelict lots 
and abandoned skeletons of cars thai seem 
to be nobody’s business at all. 

'The encouraging part of the book is its 
practical approach to the small things that 
can alleviate conditions—perhaps help to 
cure them. In one experiment th^ simple 
picovisiofi of an ad^uate humber of dis- 
refuse containers ^th quiet rubber 
lids eliminate g^compicte ninjge of habitual 
nuisances; In the whole distri^ play facili¬ 
ties for children are almost non-existent; a 
very impmant beginning has been made in 
establishing play groups where mothers. 


helped by a trained social worker, relieved 
each other by taking turns in supervision. 
A full-time community development worker 
has now been appointed as the result of 
this study; if she can make any form of 
co-opcration work among people made 
wary of each other, and of all authority, 
by the struggle to survive dccenily. it will 
not be news, but it will be worth while. 
On these tiny beginnings the first breath 
of freedom and self-reliance for some fami¬ 
lies, new human defences against the dully 
destructive forces of slum dwelling, may be 
built while the slums still stand. 


Qtiis Docebit Doctores? 


The Hale committee on 
university teachers paints a 
sad portrait of the {British don 

NiVERSiTY teachers in Britain must 
deal with a demand for hi^er edu¬ 
cation which haa increased, and will con¬ 
tinue to increase, more rapidly than the 
resources likely to be available to meet it 
with traditional methods.** The most tradi¬ 
tional method for meeting that demand is, 
of course, the university teacher. Which is 
why university teachers are worried. Their 
worries, and some of the reasons Why they 
feel them, are descriptively outlined in the 
document from which the quoutioa above 
is selected. It is the report^ of a committee, 
set np by the University Grants Committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Edward 
Hale, to examine university teaching 
methods. Within its pages dons who are 
used to surfing the heavy porridge of official 
prose may find a touching description of 
their plight, and a few useful suggestions 
as to how it may be eased. 

The committee’s two main firm proposals 
arc both to be supported. One is that ihe 
academic year should no longer stretch 
between the dates at which it was fixed by 
the hazards of travel on medieval roads: 
instead of October to June, the period should 
be January to December. This is clearly 
right, despite the minor inconveniences 
which the Hale committee rightly points to. 
The second recommendation is that a major 
programme of operadonal research and ex¬ 
periment in all aspects of university teach¬ 
ing should be financed in Britain, and 
jointly conducted by several universities. 
About rime, too, is the only apt comment. 
Among the first things that such a pro- 
ramme should set about evaluating are the 
gurcs about the use of dons* time con¬ 
tained in Appendix Two (B) Part IV of the 
Robbins committee’s report on Higher Edu¬ 
cation (Cmnd. ai54-ir-i, £t js, 6d.). 

The Hale repoft Achieves a tragic portrait 
of the British don. The poor Fellows re¬ 
gard teaching “ as a dhfy incidental to a life 
of scholarship.” They hanker for some help 
to fulfil this duty (58 per cent of teachers 
wanted to taught something about how 
to teac h uniyefsity studentjj); but a nwre 

^♦University Teaching HMSO. 

10 &. 



17 per cent have ever been instructed in 
how to do their job. More than half of 
them are, however, satisfied with the lecture 
methods of teaching—j^rhaps because it is 
by lecturing that most of them earn their 
bread. And in any case the don may find 
that lectures are “ an exercise of value to 
a scholar ... a useful half-way house to 
publication . . . before crystallising what he 
has to say in print.” Perhaps this is why 
the Hale committee believes that “ the more 
mature and thoughtful members of the 
student body ” wish to sec a reduction in 
the number of hours spent in lectures. 

But to change from the lecturc-based 
university course is very hard. Over half 
of all university teachers (outside Oxford 
and Cambridge) were dissadsfied with the 
rooms available for tutorials or seminars. 
Almost half of all teachers were dissatisfied 
with the secretarial assistance available to 
them. Over a quarter thought that lectur¬ 
ing could be reduced if more books were 
available to undergraduates. Alore than 
half thought that visual aids should be avail¬ 
able in greater quantity. 

University life is not only rough on the 
dons. Twenty-two per cent of all students 
are not allocated to a personal director of 
studies or moral tutor. Less than half of 
all students have a discussion period, with 
someone of whom they could ask advice, 
more frequently than cv^y two wepks. 
Almost half of all new students at Cheford 
and Caimbridge did not know from whom to 
advice cm univensity life—the commit¬ 
tee finds this difiScult, to account for,: which 
seems to show that it did not indude a 
recent undergraduate among its members. 
The Hale committee, in short, shows how 
vastly .much there is to know about , the way 
in which British .uitivcrsiues function. The 
ball has begun to roll One must hope thi^ 
it rolls in the ditection of that least regarded 
of figures in many British universities—the 
undergraduate^ in Whose interesm'Flrlia- 
ment votes all those naillions bf e?prybddy*s 
money. 
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Who was Hurt byl 


the Liberals ? 


I N the final process of filing away biatisiics 
of hist month's general, clection-^iid 
gening them in shape to serve aft a basis 
lor analy.sis in the next election—one set 
of figures has emerged which ^serves sow 
comment, ft casts interesting and rather 
unexpected light on the question: which 
party was hurt most by increased Liberal 
interventions last mtmth ? The Liberals 
appeared in 158 English and Scottish scats 
which they had not fought in iq^9. These 
scats can. be divided into three categories: 

(i) In 129 of them, voters probably had 
a fairly shrewd idea of who was going to 
win—cither because Labour already held 
the seat (and Labour losses on October 15ih 
were not generally expected) or because 
they were seats held by the Conservatives 
with a majority of over 10 per cent. The 
usual tendency in this category of seats was 
for the Conservatives to be hit by Liberal 
intervenriom more harshly than Labour 
was. In 72 of these ” predictable ” seats 
with new Liberal interventions, the swing 
against the Tories was higher than the 
average swing for other scats in their 
region ; in 42 the swing was dose* to the 
regional average ; in only 15 did Labour 
do slightly worse than its regional average. 

(2) The other 29 Liberal interventions 
were in scats which the Conservatives held 
by majorities of less than 10 per cent, and 
where a change of party therefore seemed 
very possible. Twelve of these 29 were 
north of a line from (and including) the 
Mersey to the Humber; in lo of them, 
again, the Conservatives did worse than 
their regional average, and in the other two 
close to the regional average. 

(3) But the other 17 marginal Conser¬ 
vative scats were in the south of England ; 
and in this small but sign^cant sample the 
pattern was remarkably different. In only 
two did the Conservatives do worse than 
their regional average ; in 6 the result was 
dose to the regional average ; in the other 
9 it was Labour which was hit by the new 
Liberal intervention. 

To sunt up, therefore, on this admittedly 
tentative evidence, in seats where people 
felt that their vote ^as unlikely to affect 
the result—and in the north even in seats 
where the result obviously wjas in doubt— 
the appearance of a Liberal candidate did 
Seem t6 Increase the proportion of pccmlc 
who were willing to desert the Tories. But 
in marginal Conservative s^ats in the pros¬ 
perous midlaiids and south^ the vot^ picked 
up by newly appearing Liberals appear—on 
small net balance—to, have been votes that 
would oibierwiae have swung from Coos-c- 
vative right over to Labour. Thi$ was a 
new phenomenon, for British elections since 
the war. it. rubs hoipe the .point that ihe 
Coascrvhtive^ cannot sei^bjy blame ihrir 
defeat la^mopth on old parrot cry ‘‘ if 
only the Literals had not intervened.” 
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New Learning on the Dozens 


T iJCKED away in a wooded valley of the South Downs lies one 
of Britain's supreme contemporary status symbols. To have 
a child at the University of Sussex is beyond question the most 
absolutely OK thing in Britain now. To have a former pupil at 
Sussex is a matter of boasting for headmasters and headmistresses 
around the country. Only in 1961 did thj first fifty brand-new' 
students enter the muddy building-site of Sir Basil Spence’s 
leviathan: a place among them now has become almost as much 
sought after as a Fellowship ot All Souls. Which is absurd, but 
which is also symptomatic of something very deep-seated—and 
really very healthy—about present attitudes to the whole business 
of education here in Britain. We do not know just how we want 
young people to be educated ; but we want something other than 
what we have got. A new book/ from the teachers and creators 
of Sussex themselves, describes what they feel they arc about. It 
is heartily welcome as precept. It may yet be valuable as a 
warning, too. 

Sussex is for teaching. In twelve chapters by different hands 
there is not one on scholarship or research alone. The new know¬ 
ledge under exploration now at Sussex, according to this extended 
prospectus, concerns one subject alone—and that is the subject 
of education, arising out of the educating that is actually done 
there. Professor Boris Ford’s essay on the School of Education 
and Social Work, of which he is head, is possibly the only one 
that succeeds in breaking new ground in its argument, rather than 
in the information conveyed. For the serious study of education 
as a university subject for undergraduates is one of the truly new 
departures at Sussex. (This statement must look absurd to non- 
British eyes; but the shaming fact is that no other British univer¬ 
sity had seriously tried to integrate the study of education with 
its other disciplines.) 

* The Id^a of a New University; An experiment in Sussex. Edited by 
David Dakhes. Andre Deutsch. 269 pages. 25s. 


It is through the example of its approach to education as a 
university subject that the university’s distinctive approach can 
most clearly be illuminated. Once again, this proposition will 
look startlingly old hat to foreigners, notably to Americans ; but 
Sussex courses depart from the English tradition of undergraduate 
specialisation. The student's major subject is stayed around with 
minor subjects in such a way that each contributes to the others’ 
strength. I'hus educational psychology may rest upon a study 
of philosophy, and of the history and development of the social 
services at home and abroad. 

The dangers arc obvious. A glance at some specimen reading 
lists given in this volume shows only too clearly the first and most 
awful one. An undergraduate is taking a cxiurse in the School 
of European Studies. His basic texts in the Tragedy paper arc: 
Oedipm Rex, Khijj Lear and Hedda Goblet. How many students 
are going to achieve from their reading only a garbled and 
soon-forgotten smattering of idecs re^^ues about these master- 
works ? To this there is only one honest answer—rather a 
lot. But then, how many undergraduates reading a far more 
specialised and intensive course in one of the traditional univer¬ 
sities may not have their eyes fixed on these works, and their 
great companions, tor a year and more—and still end up with the 
same garbled smattering ? 

Arguments from the ideal are less useful in relation to education 
than to any other subject at all. The point about the Sussex 
syllabuses is that they may just .sometimes rub together ideas in 
a student’s mind so that heat is engendered. Just so the narrow 
specialisations of the older universities may just sometimes bore 
down to the point w'hcrc heat is present in the soil. All education 
is a chance: a different sort of chance is what Sussex offers of 
design. 

But it is not good enough to defend a new university against its 
detractors on the grounds that it may be no worse than the ones 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


Oxford Book of 

Nineteenth- 


WiltWARD 


* >. c 4 of po^lfe iictivity, 

Mmnng, duui^nti tlkbii nopr dlrccd^ns, 
nair itpeij wmch sectm to dmls into i single 
life span ., / the Scotsman 4Znwi 


Journey from 
Obscurity 

Memoirs of the Owen Family 
JI: Youth 

HAROLD OWEN 

• • • an absorbing and very moving 
autbbionaphy.. • will nicd no recom- 
mendadoo to those who have read its 
predecessor • • *JuHmJM in th§ 
lirNDAT TIMES 35riliS 
yehmeI(CWdh^Ilh4Stmed30s n^t 


Edwardian 

England 

1901-1914 

EDITED WITH A PREFACE BY 
SIMON NOWELL-SMITH 

Fifteen distinguished writers illuminate the 
period, with contributions on The Kitig, Tfie 
PcUtieal Scenes The Econoniy, Domestic Life, 
Sciences Thoushts Readings Arts Architectures 
Theatres Mustc, Sports The Roycd Navy, 

The Am\y and A Comtry Childhood, 

*A11 are ably and readably written, and many 
are more than that... The illustrations, 
always an important part of 
dds sort of book, are intelligently, often 
ingeniouily, chosen/ 

TRI TIMES LITBEAEY SUPPLEMENT 
Omt 60 tthutfatiem 75s net 


The Oxford Book 
of Birds 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY 

DONALD WATSON 

TEXT BY BRUCE CAMPBELL 

This is a companion volume to the Oxford 
Books of Wild Flowers and Garden FUmers, 

Its 96 coloured plates and accompanying text 
eover iJl birds ever recotded in Britain, 
lliere are also notes on classification, and 
aecdons on special points of interest such as 
night. Anatomy, Behaviour and Breeding, 

AM MigralioD. 35r net 


V€ have. The real need at this moment 
I when Sussex is only the first of seveu new 
! and hopeful uoivetaides» is to applaud their 
first stumblings, and to see that .they are 
backed with the needed n^ey and esteem, 
IThc cry of “ More jiyiSt SKaiT worse ” is 
tfifi ih the land. It rests cm sevetd 
nfgbly conservative assumptions, all of 
whidh need refuting. 

The first basis of conservatism here r^ts 
on a fancied comparison with the sort of/, 
universities we are used to, which in turn 
are held to be very good ; this may be true, 
but leaves unanswered the question of 
whether they should not themselves be 
better, and could not be helped to be better 
by the classic redpe of competition from 
rivals. The second basis is mat there are 
not enough good teadiers to supply an 
increased student population; this ignores 
the question of whether teachers are well 
used now. (This point is raised in its 
most direct form by the latest appendices to 
the Robbins report, as well as m the report 
of Sir Edward Hale’s committee. The argu¬ 
ment must be widened to include the 
prospects for mass teaching held out, 
and exemplified in some American univer- 
litks, by the use of teaching aids such as 
closed-circuit television.) The third and 
most pessimistic argument against expand¬ 
ing the country’s university population is 
that there are not enough schoolboys and 
-girls of Anfficjcnf qnaiifjTfg befleni froinT 
university educjition. 

At their most sophisticated, the propo¬ 
nents of this last argument have come to 
concede the figuring put forward by the 
Robbins committee, and accepted by 
governments of either colour in their pro¬ 
fessions, if not in their financial disposi¬ 
tions. This figuring shows that, if the 
number of university places available to 
young people who “ qualify ” for them is 
not to be even more severely rationed than 
at present, the provision of such places will 
have to rise from 140,000 now to 197,000 
in 1967 and to 218,000 in 1973. The anti- 
radical argument then goes on to point out 
that the process of qualification ” is a 
mere hunt after marks in the Advanced 
level of the General Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion—and to state that, in so far as a suc¬ 
cessful mark-score at age of 17 to 18 
is inherently meaningless as a measure of 
potential academic suitability, it is better 
to leave things safely as they arc. 

Of course, if the process of selection is 
as fallible as this diagnosis suggests—^which 
is very possible—the answer must be to 
press on with the expansion of the univer¬ 
sities at a pace even faster than is intended. 
The only way of catching ail those who can 
benefit from a university education is no 
doubt to try to educate the greatest possible 
number of people. It is economic, not edu¬ 
cational, arguments that set the limits. 

The discussion about the fallibility of 
selection methods for university education 
is, however, thoroughly relevant to the 
Sussex experunent. A good ofiuiy .people 
who are not going to be stimulate m the 
rignt way by the traditional British inten- 
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dve one-sul^OOC university eburse r il^t 
:^m the sort of sinteUhd^ 
stimMlfiir "itihiit Sussex intend nand out." 
More iidis^cjail yetj^ the fact tStt even one 
^ univetsi^^find a prcini|taus one—declares 
Hfidf aipiiost the sin^^u^^Ct approach 

S do nittcli lo shift that drcadM log-jam 
J^akes a(^ools force iheh 1^ mto 
SPiclaUst ebuj^'^wb^ diey are bamjr pii| 
ty, aigd which' allows^^^ schools to 
tfib obvious error ^ dim; 
demanded of uiiiverinly scholarship citfidr* 
dates; while at the sa^ time 
sides are Uandng the sdst^ tor the 
narrowness of dieir sixdi-foMlbottrses. 

Lastly, one of the best thtates about the 
partisan view of Sussex univenm offered id 
this book is that it is so vastly different 
from the picture that the dons of any 
other of the new universities might like to 
present of their own foundation. Brighton, 
indeed, may have one of the most eloquent 
faculties—and this of course would help 
to account for the high esteem in which it 
is held by parents and teachers fought 
up widiin a particular soft of English cul¬ 
ture in which eloquence, often at the 
expense of other worthy qualities, is the 
highest regarded of attainments. Other 
new universitieB, no doubt, will have other 
concentrations of other talents : perhaps 
even of talents more relevant to whatever 
^rt of nation this is gollig to become." 
Once more, the argument in favour of 
diversity—sometimes put forward by the 
reactionaries as an argument against the 
new universities—is surely the strongest of 
all arguments in their favour. The meanest 
first-year statistician could point out that 
the greater the numbers in a sample, the 
greater the chance of large divergences 
from the norm within it. 

It is foolish ignorance to accuse of “ drab 
uniformity ” a set of experiments as diverse 
as those now under way at Sussex, at War¬ 
wick, at Strathclyde and elsewhere. Within 
the established framework of liberal think¬ 
ing, it is towards the creation of a new sort 
of teackdng conununity, towards the encour¬ 
agement a new sort of opportunity both 
for dons and for undergraduates, that the 
University of Sussex is, in its own way,striv¬ 
ing, Ofie’s chief worry now must be about 
the extent to which its strivings are accepted. 

It aU seems tcfo bland, too smoothly p(^. 
Only when Spencers Sussex—and Spence’s 
cathedral at Coventry—begin to seem as 
odd and fusty as Waterhouse’s Dalliol at 
Oxford, Of Waterhouse’s Natural History 
Museum, will what is being done at Sussex 
now be ripe for judgment. To know what 
will then be judged, read this book. 
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An Over-pressed Flower 


Max; A Bio^iuphy 

By David Cecil. 

Constable. 521 pages. 50s. 

Letters to Regale Turner 

By Max Beerbohm. Edited by Rupert 
Hart'Davis. 

Rupert HathDavis. 312 pages. 42s. 

T .ii:Si' two substantial volumes taken 
together must approach, tltgv do 
not exceed, the a^gregalt: 6f Ivfax Beer 
bohm’s published work. One recognises the 
calingood sense of Max’s own advice to his 
intending biographer, John Bohun Lynch, 
here reprinted by Lord David Cecil: 

. . , I've used {niv kUisJ verv well and dis 
LiLctly, never sirainuig iheiii , and the rcsiili 
IS ihal I've mukIv a Uiurmjnjj luiie lepuia- 
lion But that repiitaiion is a frail plant. 
l>>n’i over-attend to it. «ardener Lynch ! 
Oon'l drench aiul deluge it 1 'J’he contents 
of a quite siiuill waKiing-Laii will he quiie 

ciit'ijgh. . . . 

Why, one wonders, did gardener Cecil 
decide to open (he lltH^d-gatcs of a full-scale 
biography } Max's life, though long, was 
triumphantly unevenilul. And the claim of 
the blurb that “ David Ocil is the first 
writer to try and tell us what lay behind 
the urbane, iioniv mask," etc., etc., is not 
only false but discourteous 10 Mi S. N 
Behrman whose “ Conversations with Max " 
IS gratefully acknowledge^;! in the prefatory 
note. WJiaiever the reason, the experimcMU 
has not turned out happily, in spile of many 
good things and a natural .sympathy between 
author and subject Phe book is much iw 
long for what it has 10 say: both Mt 
Bchrman’s book and the admirable edition 
of Max's letters to Reggie Turner are more 
interesting and to the point. 

Not that there is, or could be, mikh 
doubt as to the kind ol man Max Bcerbohm 
actually was. I’hat he Was sweet-tempered, 
cou^tcUUs^ unobtrusive, unaffected at\d 
charming, that the gaieiv and irreverence 
that enchant us in his writings and draw 
ings reflect no frivolous 01 irics|X>i 5 sibJe 
character, is common ground. In his abun¬ 
dant common sense, in bis clear and con- 
sisioiii moral opiniiMis and in his political 
s(.epricism he much resembles Dr Johnson, 
though Max would take careful aim with a 
rifle where Johnson would loo,se off with 
a reverberating salvo. One of the faults of 
Lord David Cecil's over-extended treat¬ 
ment is that it Icivls him to make too much 
of this undoubtedly important aspect of his 
subject: 

Max applied the s.nnc standards to moral 
as to aesthetic phenomena. He demanded 
tliat conduct as well as art should be beauii- 
fiil. Beautiful in the same way too; Max 
was a moral aristocrat, an amateur of tine 
feelings, of the delicate point of honour, the 
chivalrous or magnanimous impulse. 

Yet how is such a view 10 be reconciled 
with this earlier tacit admission of his selfish' 
ness when his mother and sister, on whom 
he was living, were at their wits’ end for 
money ? ^ He had the defects of his sclf- 


sufficienev. 'fhough unendingly affectionate 
and good-tempered, he was resolved not to 
give up his chosen inode of living to please 
anyone." Or, to take another instance from 
a wider field and a later period, with this 
passage from a letter to Reggie Turner at 
the lime of the Abyssinian war: ** 1 am 
sorry, and I expect you are sorry too, for 
the Abyssiniaiis, but aftc^ all, they arc black 
And tiicir fate is nothing 
a's compared with that of England, Italy, 
etc.” ? As regards morals, indeed, the most 
impressive, because the least self-regarding, 
document printed by Lord David Qrcil is 
the letter from Kilsecn Conover, the actress 
to whom Max remained etigagcd for six 
years simply, so far as one can see, because 
he lacked the resolution to break it off. 

In this matter, as elsewhere in the book, 
it is difliculi to escape the conclusion that 
the author has not really thought his 
thoughts through. As must always be the 
case, this results in a general vapidity and 
looseners ot expression. “ Cios.se was a 


Sc’If-CL’N sort’d 

Spectatorial lissays 

By Lyiion Siraehcy. 

(Unitto and \\'indui<. 217 pages. 2TS. 

1904 and 1914 Lvuon Srraehe\ 
wrote regularly tor ilic Spectahn ; bur 
with one exception none oi his reviews has 
been republished until now. His brother. 
Mr James Straehey, explains the rea.son in 
an amusing toreword. At that lime all 
coniributions to the Spcciatoi vverc anony¬ 
mous ; and the editor, their cousin Si Loc 
Siiachcy, moulded them into his own form 
by mlhless alterations, wherever these were 
necessary to fit the susceptibilities ot the 
vicarages of England where his weekly was 
read. Lvtron Srrachev avoided this process. 
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broiiilit a geaat dMge In hsl ; 

fnd fn diose West Bud streets^ ana sqtiitii, 
where in Max’s youth the ladies an 4 >g^ti«- 
men of England hid tpacf^usly laUnt^ed^ 
there now pushed antd elbowed a motS^' 
mob drawn from the humUer classes qf 
Society.” And “ the finer nuances of refitie- 
inent" is a phrase that otr ground 

one would attribute 

Argallp than to the author of ” The Strict 
-Deer.” 

In his edition of Max BeerbcrntfiVlett^ 
to Reggie Turner Mr Hart-Davis has 
yet another exMplaty denioostration ofhoa^^ 
this kind of thing should be done. Tuim^. 
whose mysterious parentage Mr Hart-Dai^s 
has, by brilliant detective. w'Ofk, now (^leaiw 
up once and for all, was Max’s greaten 
fiieiid. The letters stretch from Oxford 
days to within a few weeks of Tamer'i de^ 
in December, 1938. This Work ii in^ipcitt- 
able to anyone interested in Max Beerbohni!! 
and its excellent footnotes are a mine qf 
interesting information of all kinds. To cite 
but one example. One is staggered to dis¬ 
cover that M. Boulestin, the restaurateur, 
had earlier established reputations as a 
mu.siL-criiic. noveh'si, actor, caricaturist arid 
designer. 


bill only by exercising a pretty rigorous 
scll-censorship ; therefore, when it came to 
republishing articles in book form under 
his own name, he did not regard those 
which ho had written for the Spectator as 
aliogcihei his own. Mr James Straehey, 
with .some doubts, has at last relented, aqd 
on balance he may be congratulated on his 
decision. Much of Lyrton Stfachcy\s 
special tone is absent; the style is solemn, 
befits tho period and the paper; but 
thiiugh the ghost i^f his cousin may have 
prevented him from saying all he wanted 
to, it did not make him say anything which 
he did not want to. Therefore wc get a 
wholly seriou.s Straehey writing about those 
a^^pecis and periods oi literature (and also 
drama and history) about which he felt most 
deeply. They were fugitive pieces, but 
worth reviving. 


How to Win 
the Bushiess Battle 

ERIC WEBSTER 

Business (or pleasure, a witty. I'leneirating discussion 
01 why the author believes that busioc»,s is more 
cllicicnt when it is enjoyable and vice versa. Fvery- 
body who works, and those at home who wonder 
why tltcir breadwinner works so much, will find it 
cciually stimulating and constructive. 

Publication M<indi} IRs net 

Mr Churchill In 1940 — isaiah Berlin 

The portrait of a gical man at a Cleat moment - against Ihc buekgiound of 
England's darkest and fincsi hour, m 1940. 

Publicution Momlay 7s M oet 

Graffiti Nl^n Pockci C .11 loons — OSBERT LANCASTER 

1964‘s harvest of wit and stunning comment on public events and altitudes. 

ife ne t 

JOHN HURRAY 



fauliv man m some wavs." “ 'Ehe war had 


70" 
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The novel 
of the year 

CORRDORSOf 
POWER »e 

C. P. SNOW 

IRE UVWG WINHD 
OF SRAKESPEARE 

A PLAYGOER’S GUIDE 

JOHN WAIN 

•There Is no play he has not 
enriched for me.’—P ktkr Hall 

{Ohsci t'ri ) 2 hS 

CHRISTOPHER 

NARUWE 

A. L. ROWSE 

•Biography at Its best; witty Aind 
vivid. '-^Financial Tunc.^i 

illu.stuifcd 35 s 

THE THREE WORTHS Of 
CAPTAM lOHN SMITH 

PHILIP BARBOUR 

This learned and lively poi*trait.’ 
—C. V. Wedgwood {Daily Tclcgnipli) 
Illustraicd d5s 

V FREEDOM M 

JOHN VIDLER with 
MICHAEL WOLFF 

Tile memoirs of a prison governor 
extraordinary. 21 a 

A great 
art book 

LAUTREC 
BY LAUTREC 

The world of the artist reveal ed 
In this year’s most sumptuous 
Klft book. 510 illustrations (110 
m full colour) 10 gns. 


NACMIIAN 


The Cruel Sand 


The Great Sahara 

By James Wellard. 

Hutchinson. 350 pages, 35s. 

T ravellers in the Sahara, the world’s 
most enormous desert, can still see the 
deeply gashed river beds where once there 
ran powerful rivers. They can also find rock 
engravings of the animals that its earliest 
people hunted—elephants, hippopotamus^, 
buffalo, deer, giraffes. Mr Wellard’s Saharan 
saga opens with these glimpses of a surpris¬ 
ingly fertile prehistory and ends in the oil 
age. 

In much of this record horror is piled 
upon horror: the Carthaginian child sacri¬ 
fices ; the martyrdoms of Christians in early 
Roman times ; the gruesome swell of the 
slave trade as millions of black men, herded 
by their new .Arab masters, stumble over the 
scorching sands for delivery to Christian 
markets ; the brutalities of the French 
Foreign Legion when for fifty years France 
was frying to pacify .Algeria. Yet, in con¬ 
trast to all this savagery, some noble W'orks 
shine our. Mr Wellard is at his best when 
describing the Third Augusta Legion, that 
dedicated bc'dv of soldiers, w'ho alone 
pushed Roman civilisation far into the 
barren wasrdands, built wonderful cities 
and aqueducts and grew old on their frontier 
fanns. A rewarding portion of his book is 
given to the nineteenth century explorers 
whose penetrations of the unknown desert 
were as hazardous as any today that are 
made into outer space. Among them arc 
Major Laing—the first to reach Timbuktu ; 
Dr Barth who discovered more of Africa 
than anyone before or since ; Captain Lyon 


who stood up for the slaves in a caravan he 
joined, going homewards ; Miss Thynne, 
the young Dutch heiress who tried to forget 
a lost love amid the alien sands. Both she 
and Major Laing were killed by fanatical 
Tuareg tribesmen. The death rate by fever 
or murder was grim. Of two hundred 
Saharan travellers who, in seven decades, 
set out from Britain or Europe, only thirty- 
five survived. In the wake of this travellers’ 
epic French colonialism retrieves some 
honour ia {he person of General Lapcrrinc, 
who in 1901 anticii^tcd Qlubb in Jordan 
by recruiting tribesmen as soidiefS. The 
Tuaregs welcomed his camelmen and 
through their patrols the desert at last found 
peace. * 

Eight hundred standard books have been 
written on the Sahara. Mr Wellard’s could 
have been counted as a well-chosen popular 
anthology did the jauntiness of his style not 
detract from his grandiose theme. There is 
too little compassion (except for animals) 
and too much sarcMsm. There is too much 
about the North African Saharan countries, 
too linlc about the black. His belief that 
all Africans are bound together bv their 
“ colours ” is ill founded. The Arabo-Bcr- 
bers of North Africa have Mediterranean 
complexioiLs ; and black memories of the 
slave trade are not quite dead. The book, 
all the same, is useful in reviving iiKerest in 
the heroic Saharan explorers who are nowa¬ 
days less well known than their counterparts 
in Arabia and East Africa—although they 
travelled as far and have left outstanding 
journals. It is also a reminder of how rich 
and how little picked over are the desert’s 
archaeological testaments—enough to keep 
archaeologists busy for a few more millennia. 


The Bustle Buyei's 

Shops ami Shopping, 1800-1914: 

Where and in What Manner the Welh 
Dressed Englishrconum Bought Her Clothes 


By Alison Adburgham. 

Allen and Vmvin. 324 pages, illustrated. 48s. 

H ad Napoleon lived seventy years later 
he might have described the English 
as a nation of drapers and haberdashers. 
Long before any well dressed lady would 
have dreamed of buying ready made gar¬ 
ments in a shop, whole manufacturing 
industries and a wealth of ingenuity were 
devoted to the problems of underpinning, 
fastening and adorning her clothes. Frond 
this elaboration arose the intricate splen¬ 
dour of the Victorian and Edwardian depart- 
stores, soaring on the business acumen 
of John Lewi^, John Barker, William 
Whiteley, Gordon Seffridge god all. 

But none the less fascinating wef<{ the 
specialist shops, described with Mrs 
Adburgham’s fashion journalist’s eye for 
detail, such as the retailers who dealt exclu¬ 


sively in crinolines (a garment roundly con¬ 
demned by Queen Victoria), or lurked 
behind the portals of Jays General Mourn¬ 
ing Warehouse at 247-249 Regent Street. 
The chapter on “ The Apparel and Appara¬ 
tus of Grief ” is one of the best; many of 
the others, though packed with information, 
are too bitty and diffuse for consecutive 
reading. This is, 
in the best sense, 
a bedside book; 
those who are not 
kept awake by the 
description of the 
ladies’ lavatories in 
H a r r o d s (only 
altered from their 
Victorian state this 
year) will be pleas¬ 
antly lulled to sleep 
by the lists of 
frillings, fascinators, 
fillctings, bone 
:a$ing, bwtakins and 
bodice busts. And 
the many oontempo- (_ 

rary iJIiistrations are .. 

among the best uitli impro\cr. FmK'h' 

things in the book. bod>, best inak?t 
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Welsh Boy Makes Good 


Out on a Wing: An Autobiography 

By Miles Thomas. 

Michael Joseph. 406 pages. 30s. 

M iles thomas, the archetypal Welsh 
boy who made very, very good, 
regards himself as living proof of the fact 
that it is still possible for the outsider, the 
non-public school ranker, living under pre¬ 
dominantly Tory governments to rise with¬ 
out obvious difficulty right to the top. His 
career confirms this ; his—characteristically 
^—dictated autobiography bears it out page 
after page ... or does it? It is possible 
that the bluff, hearty reminiscences arc more 
subtly cast than they appear at a first quick, 
superficial reading. Miles Thomas may 
choose to ignore snubs and setbacks, but it 
does not follow that he did not either see 
or feel them. And, as he frankly confesses, 
out of the five separate and very different 
jobs he has had, there was only one that he 
left on good terms with his employers. The 
other four all, in their various ways, went 
sour on him, and he. docs not conceal it. 

The first was the RAF ; after spending 
the first world war mainly in Africa in 
armoured cars and then, blissfully, in the 
new aeroplanes where he was an instructor 
of some reputation, the postwar job he was 
offered was so insultingly menial tliat he left 
for 7 he Motory where he spent possibly the 
happiest and most carefee years of his life. 
They ended only in 1923 when William 
Morris, whose £100 Morris Cowley was 
then becoming a force in the motor market, 
asked him to join the business. He 
accepted ; The Motor let him go with some 
reluctance ; and from then until the winter 
of 1947, he worked in the Morris, subse¬ 
quently the Nuffield, organisation, with an 
increasingly cranky and conservative W.M. 
until life as vicc-chainnan, managing direc¬ 
tor and heir-apparent became intolerable 
and the two parted. Miles Tliomas offered 
his resignation one day late in November ; 
his wife was entirely un.surpriscd when it 
was accepted. Then followed the chairman¬ 
ship of British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion, whose “cloying lushness” staggered 
the man from the motor industry; this ended 
after harsh words with die then Minister 
in charge, Harold Watkinson. And the rela¬ 
tively peaceful, much more lucrative, period 
that followed, with the chairmanship of the 
British end of the Monsanto chemical com¬ 
pany, ended in Sir Miles Thomas’s retire¬ 
ment to make way for a younger man. 

Does all this add up to success ? Materi¬ 
ally, yes. Nuffield was paying Miles 
Thomas £20,000 a year when he left; 
BOAC paid only a third of that, but Mon¬ 
santo was certainly generous. But each of 
these late employers got their pound of 
flesh and more. The mid-section of this 
autobiography is worth reading if only to see 
the motor industry in growth from the in¬ 
side, and the legendary Lord Nuffield in his 
unheroic moments as an awkward old cuss 
who ran his once great company almost 
into the ground. Sut life with Nuffield 


was nothing like so brutal as life with 
BOAC; over-staffing, bad administratioii 
and the beastly job 5 calling in one execu¬ 
tive after another to dismiss Uicm—this was 
only the hors tf oeuvre. Worse was to come, 
with “world beating” British aeroplanes 
that beat nothing but each other’s record 
for the booby prize ; then crashes, death and 
smouldering wreckage and the Comet at the 
bottom of the sea. The smell of toast and 
frying bacon forever recalls the breakfast 
the compassionate and understanding Lady 
Thomas cooked in the dawn after the 
second Comet had disappeared off Italy, and 
it was not BOAC’s last crash that year. This 
was a terrible burden to carry, on top of the 
normal executive responsibilities for an in¬ 
efficient nationalised industry subject to a 
high measure of political meddling. Sir 
Miles Thomas thinks that his own defiance 
of Harold Watkinson made it easier for his 
stable companion, Lord Douglas of British 
European Airways, to carry the day in hts 
subsequent disputes with the Government. 
But Sholto Douglas was also a very dif¬ 
ferent character, slower, more deliberate, 
advancing like a tank and difficult to shift. 
Perhaps Sir Miles’s own versatility has been 
his undoing. Hut it has also given him an 
unsinkability, an irrepressible optimism, a 
ceitain genuine sweetness of tempcraracni 
beneath an irascible exterior, and energy, 
which emerge engagingly from a book that 
consciously or not becomes a rounded por¬ 
trait of that man of our times, the profes¬ 
sional manager, his virtues and his faults. 


llie Supreme Narrator 

The Heir of Redclyffc 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. Preface by Char¬ 
lotte Haldane. 

Duckworth. (Leviathan Series.) 474 pages. 
35s. 

“''T^hose Victorian novelists who have 
X survived have done so because, like 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, they are very good 
story-tellers ”—thus MLss Haldane, in the 
first paragraph of her preface, hits the nail 
smartly on the head. People talk of a “ re¬ 
vival ” of interest in Miss Yonge ; the truth 
is that interest in her has never died. She 
has always had her faithful admirers, and 
conspicuous among them have been her 
fellow-novelists (female, of course, for few 
and far between arc the males who can 
appreciate Miss Yonge), 

She is, believe it or not, a writer's writer. 
Not because of her style, which is at best 
undistinguished, at worst excruciating, not 
even because of her remarkable gift for 
characterisation, but simply because she can 
always compel the reader to turn over to 
the next pa^ As a narrator she is supreme; 
not Miss Aatha Christie nor Miss Ngaio 
Marsh can fill W with mote passionate de¬ 
sire to find out vdiat happens next. What 
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Annual Stataniaiit 
of Trade of the 
United Kingdom I9d2 

Publishcd aiiniiaUy in 4 volumes; and tt ' 
supplement under the authority of the 
Commissionei-s of H.M. Cusiou^s and Excise, 
this title gives ccunpr^ensKt inforitiatlofi of (he 
external trade statistics of the United Kingdom 
with Commonwetilth Countries and foreign 
Countries during the year. Ala'ady published 
Vol. I: £5. 15s. (£5. 17s. 3d.): Vol. II; £12. 

(fi:. 2s. 9d.); Vol. lU: £ 16 . 10s. (£16. 12.s. 9d.) ’ 

Ministry of Power 
Statistical Digest I9«3 

1 he first section of this digest gives statistics of * 
production, imports and exports of primary ujtd 
secondary fuels and includes tables giving 
eonsiimption id’each fuel by the maiji consumer 
classes. Other partly deal with the various fuels 
separately, and there is a short section about the 
production of minaals other than coal. 

27s. 64. (2Ss. 5J.) 

National Income 
and Expenditure 1964 

(ii\cs estimates of the national product and 
inci>mc and the cxtxjnditurc of the United 
.Kingdom foi each of the years 1953 to 1%3. 

6s. (6s. 8J.) 

Commonwmdth Trade 
I96i 

A memorandum prepared by the Intelligence 
Branch of the C'ommonwcafth Economic 
Committee, reviewing the main features of the 
external trade of the individual countries and 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. 7 s. 6d. (8s.) 

Recent OECD Publications 

Export Marketing Groups for Small and 
Medium-sUed Finns. 6s. C6s. 5d.) 

Maritime Transport 1963. 9s. (9s. 5il.) 

Industrial Statistics 1900-1962. 17s. 6d. (F<s. 5d.) 
Oil Statistics 1963. Supply and Disposal. 

15s. (15s. Ud.) 

Low Incoincs in Agriculture. Problems and 
Policies. £2. 2s. (£2. 3s. 6d.) 

Development Plans and Programmes. (Studies in 
Development). 12s. 6d. (13s. 4d.) 

Tourism in OECD Member Countries. 15s. 

(15.S. 8d.) 

Gas Industry, 1964. As viewed by an OLCD 
special ciunmiitcc for Gas. 15s. (15s. 8d.) 

Prices In hruckci\ inchuhposta^te 

Free lists of titles on finance and commerce are 
availahle from Uer Mf^estxs Siatkmery Office. 
P(iA (ECO). Atlantk fifdiirr, Holhorn PJaducf, 
LmnUm E.C.i 

EIISIBBl 

Coicromcnt publkaliom aod llMNte of I|m' Oroaoiwilinn for 
ICronuinic Ce-operation flml Drvolopnivnt cua bi* pun-hnsed 
from the Govemmciii BooksboM tu l.oiMlon. E<HiiburKh, 
MaoclH'Mlirr, Birmincbam, Cardiff. Briiitol and Bi‘lfa%f. or 
tbrough ai^‘iHKoiiMdlar 
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The full story of 

‘OPERATION 

BARBAROSSA’ 

Hitler's War 
on Russia 

PAUL CARELL 

A lonff, authentic and drama¬ 
tic account of ‘Opc^ration 
Barbarossa’—Germany‘s 
shattorlnK defeat in Russia. 

By the author of Jvva^ion— 
Thou're Comhiq!, etc, 

Liiviahlu illustrated, including 
cnlonr, 'and 37 maps. 45rt 

Anatomy 
of Hatred 

HANS HABE 

The author writes with <leop 
concern and truthfulness of 
the problems which today 
assail the United Stales of 
America. By the author of 
A Thousand Shall Fall, etc. 

25s 

The Mad 
Motorists 

ALLEN ANDREWS 

The story of one of the great- 
est motoring • feats of all 
time—the 10.000-mile car 
3 ace from Peking: to Paris in 
1907. *‘An onthrallini' and 
fascinating: document. '— 

The Guardian. 

2nd impression llhistraii d 25s 

My Dancing 
White Horses 

Col. ALOIS PODHAJSKY 

The author, director for 
twoiity-five year.s of the 
Spanish Riding: School in 
Vienna, tells his own event¬ 
ful story. By the aiithoi' of 
The White Stallions of Vienna 
i3rd imp). 

Lavishly illustrated Gds 

Aquarius 

PHILIPPE TAILLIEZ 

A detailed account of the 
author's experimental work 
with the Inventor Heinz 
Sellner In developing under¬ 
water recovery vessels. 

Illustrated 25 b 

i^HARRAP BOOKSiu— 


do we care that her plots arc involved, her 
subject-matter apparently trivial? She is, 
in fact, at her best when dealing with situa¬ 
tions which most people would regard as 
unimportant; the very few longueurs in her 
books occur when she is rash enough to 
attempt a thrilling or dramatic theme. We 
simply do not believe her when she writes 
of abductions or gambling debts or young 
men scalped by Red Indians, but she can 
make the completion of a set of wool-work 
cushions into an issue of burning import¬ 
ance. The story of Tennyson and Palgrave 
on a walking-tour has been quoted too often, 
but nothing more clearly illustrates this 
point. The two friends were sharing a room 
in a remote Dartmoor inn. Vainly Palgrave 
attempted to get to sleep while Tennyson 

lay in his four-posier wiih a candle reading 

hard at one of Miss Yonge’s deservedly 

IXipular stones. On he read, till I heard him 

say with satisfaction, “ I see daylight! 

Mr .... IS going lo be confirmed,” after 

which darkness and slumber. 

It is good to have Miss Yonge’s most 
famous (though not her best) book back 
again in print. For those who have yet tt) 
succumb to her fascination “ The Heir of 
RedcIyfFc ” is an excellent choice. It is the 
only one of her stories deliberately intended 
for an adult audience ; normally she writes 
for children or for those whom she would 
have described as damsels, if the pretty 
old term had not gone out of fashion.” 

To equate Miss Yonge's “ damsels ” with 
today’s teenagers would be to perpetrate an 
anachronism, and it is equally anachronis¬ 
tic to interpret Miss Yongc herself in terms 
of modern psychology. Whether in groups 
or as individuals people are best judged by 
standards which they themselves would have 
understood and considered important. Miss 
Haldane writes, “ Poor Miss Yongc—she 
could not describe the physical passion of 
Ciuy and Amy from personal experience,” 
and again, “ Whatever physical passion she 
might have been capable of was sublimated 
into n spiritual and moral passion for him 
[KebleJ.” The first statement is obviously 
true, the second one doubtfully so ; many 
women, more fortunate than ” p(X)r Miss 
Yongc ” where .sexual experience is con¬ 
cerned, and therefore with no need to sub¬ 
limate their passions, feel the same affec¬ 
tionate devotion for some wise and holy 
'‘father figure.” The point is that in this 
context and character sexual passion is a 
comparatively unimportant side-issue ; even 
if Miss Haldane's remarks arc true they are 
not helpful. The truth in them obscures 
rather than elucidates the essential truth 
about Miss Yongc. 
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Outsiders or Insiders? 

Corridors of Power 

* By C. P. Snow. 

Macmillan. 415 pages. 25s, 

Both Sides of the Hill 

By Lord Hill of Luton. 

Heinemann. 260 pages. 35s. 

A S a rule. The Economist nowadays does 
not review books of fiction (for reasons 
of space not of prejudice or pretension). 
But C. P. Snow’s latest instalment of the 
translation of Lewis Eliot from being the 
provincial-boy-makes-good into the w’orthi- 
csi of public-service-penguins rates a com¬ 
ment even here—and not just bAause the 
author has now got a corridor of power of 
his own with Mr Frank Cousins at the top 
end. The question asked by every reviewer 
of this novel so far, whether by real literary 
gents or by sophisticated politicians, is 
whether the corridors of power in which 
this fictional tale is set bear any resemblance 
to the authentic processes of politics. Is 
the new L(jrd Snow of Lcice‘^.ter, dare we 
ask, really with it ? 

To outsiders (who are most of us, and 
indeed to insiders as well; his account of the 
cocktails and weekends and even more of 
the obliquity cf the personal connections 
between politicians and civil servai\ts has 
a strangely romantic air—like bee-flics 
ritualisticaliy dancing up and down, with 
horrid interruptions when the people’s par¬ 
liament has to have its say. It all seems 
very unlikely, or at any rate vastly out of 
proportion—too much focused on the social 
by-play in the corridors, loo little on the 
game itself in the rooms where the decisions 
are really made. Mavbc this is just because 
we know much less than Sir Charles about 
the ways in which power and influence arc 
acquired. Maybe it is because he has him¬ 
self got his fact and his fiction mixed. 

Of course he is right to give a central 
place in the establishment to devoted, know¬ 
ledgeable, ambitious but even-minded civil 
servants. This is a central truth about the 
establishment, and the civil service itself. 
But, as the onlooker secs it, the truth can¬ 
not be translated simply into these senti¬ 
mental terms cf men and their (pushing or 
passionate) women, their families, their 
peccadilloes and the rest. There is surely 
more to politics and government than this 
oddly old-fashioned fancy of salon-made 
men. Perhaps tb^re are lots of ladders cf 
reputation with the climbers on each be¬ 
lieving that theirs is the one: so every 
aspirant is comforted. Perhaps we have all 
of us our little illusions about the little 
circles wluch we just touCh or cling to 
where we persuade ourselves that the big 
decisions are being forged in small. This 
is human, provided we (and Lord Snow of 
Leicester) do not believe it too much. 

Lord Hill of Luton, whose honest and 
engaging memoir is a document in the case, 
was never, he frankly and simply says, an 
insider. His good sense was that he never 
really fell for the illusion of the magic circle 
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to which he did not belong* He did what 
he could, altogether good-naturedly and with 
a simple unconcealed pride in the job he 
was given to do—from being the represen¬ 
tative doctor right up to being the unused 
fugleman of a Conservatism that was not 
his cup of tea. It could even be that, in 
the last resort, Charles Hill is a better re¬ 
porter of reality, as against political appear¬ 
ance, than Charles Snow. Or is Eliot-Snow 
trying to play an artistic trick on us—now 
deliberately replacing the realism of the 
living loving lads of Leicester in his earlier 
talcs with formal caricatures like the 
Stylised and elongated figures on the 
cathedral front at Chartres? 


A Full Life 

My Life and Times: Octtivc Three, 
1900-1907 

By Compton Mackenzie. 

Chatto & WinJus. 294 pages. 30s. 

S IR COMPTON MACKKNziii’s mammoth 
biography grows' with himself. He 
starts this volume at the age of seventeen, a 
fugitive from school ; he ends it at twenty- 
four, having been through Oxford, fallen 
in Jove more or less seriously several times, 
suffered a broken engagement, published a 
volume of poems, had a play produced, and 
married happily. On die last page he turns 
his back on p^try, and smarts on his first 
novel, which, as he says with justified pride, 
is still in print fifty-six years later. 

In this volume he is growing up. His 
last one, about his schooldays, was a picar¬ 
esque account of a fantastically clever boy 
and his adventures ; this one shows the prob¬ 
lems of a young man torn between a hun¬ 
dred talents and successes but still not 
finding his way, till marriage and the 
glimpse of the future at the end begin to 
show it. As always, his memory of the past 
is astonishing ; it is a positive relief when 
(rather more frequently than in his last 
volume) he confesses that he has forgotten 
something ; as always, he writes with gusto 
about an age that has sunk into the past. 
The Oxford of his day seems dreamlike ; 
as so often, when one reads of the young 
men of before the first war, the most strik¬ 
ing fact is that they did not really feel an 
obligation to earn their living; they went 
on, writing or doing whatever they felt like, 
and in due course marrying, with no visible 
means of support; and it seemed as natural 
to their parents as to them that they should 
continue to draw an allowan^ 

They were happy days, and few people 
enjoyed them so much as Sir Compton. One 
can share his own sense of thankfulness that 
he was not drawn on to the stage, as he $0 
easily might have been; he came of a 
theatrical family, was a talented amateur 
actor, and received a very tempting offer 
from Arthur Bouchier while he was sdll at 
Oxford. But he knew that hb bent was 
letters, though he did not yet Imow which 
kind ; and we are now reaping the benefit, 
as we have been doing for half a century. 
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THE VENDEE 

Charles Tilly net 

III diis book, Qiarlcs Tilly, teacher of Sociology at Harvard Univerbity, presents a 
fresh approach so the Vcnd6an counter-revolution of 1793. In addition to elucidating 
an enigmatic passage in French history, the author gives an important demonstration 
of Uic value of systematic comparison and measurement in historical analysis. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON LIDRARY Volume 1 

General Editors: John Russell Brown and Bernard Harris 

THOMAS NASNE edited by Stanley Wells n«t 

A selection of Nashe's writings, including; 

Fierce Penniless his Supplication to the DeviL 
SumnteFs Last Will and Testament 
The Tenors of the Night. 

The Unfortwiate Tiavcller, 

TJie aim of the Stratford-upon-Avon Libiary is to provide moderately-priced editions 
of works hitherto unavailable except in evpensive editions, and to publish collections 
and anthologies of Elizabethan prose writings and verse. 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS IN PARIS 

T'he Bohemian Idea 1803-1867 
Malcolm Easton 


30a net. 


‘Malcolm Easton’s excellent Artists and Wliters in Paris • . • The idea of the 
“ bohemian ” artist, as such, is of comparatively recent growth. Dr. Easton’s examina¬ 
tion of its emergence is of notable interest.* Antliony Powell, Daily TelegrapK 


THOMAS TRAHERNE Mystic and Poet 


K. W. Salter 


30s net 


'Ihe author discusses the complexities of Traherne’s poetry with exceptional lucidity. 
He makes some interesting comments on the nature of the mystical experience, tracing 
Traherne’s spiritual and intclleciual development as expressed in the Meditations 
and Poems, 


SHAKESPEARE'S WORLD 

Edited by James Sutherland and Joel Ilursiileld 25s net. 

Tlie text of Quatcrccntcnary Lectures delivered at University College, London. Nine 
scholars have each chosen an aspect of Shakespeare’s England to provide the back¬ 
ground to the life and achievement of the poet. ‘The reviewer has not come across 
any work which combines in equal proportions real interest and easy readability. The 
lectures stand up to the test of tlie printed page ; tliey have erudition, and while 
eschewing niggling pedantry, not one faiU to biing some new sliaft of light on tlie 
subject chosen.* Diarna. 


THE ENGLISH PROVINCES 
A Study In Influence 


c. 1760-1960 


42s net. 


Donald Read 


L 


*. . . important, interesting and timely. . . . Because of the nature and cogency of 
Mr. Read's analysis, his book deserves to be read widely, lyotli by historians, seeking 
a new dimension for their national history, and by general readers, particularly in 
the provinces, who arc interested in the changing patterns of our social and political 
life and feel tliat a knowledge of the past is necessary in order to make intelligent 
decisions today. The history is vivid and comprehensive, a survey which rcpresciUi 
tlie best kind of synthesis.* Asa Briggs, The Yorkshiie Post, 
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—EDWARD ARNOLD— 

41 Maddbx Street, London. W.l 
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MEWMES . . a sefection of I 

tho best Christmas gift books 

GOLFERS 
TREASURY 

by George Houghton 

Th ■ P' I ff^ct :;ift unthulo£/ for evci / ' 

fill, .. a.-d. J'>.. 

PICTORIAL 
GARDENING 

rid/ Cr i, shrubs, .■ r -1' ^ 

,1 .lit. l.SOO piioLo.. 

O,.-"',, 2 '/S. 

NEWNES 
WORLD ATLAS 

rolo ' <■ M';, 'd ■ olo '* nd 
, t-'l 1-1 ind / I, If 'llj.f It 

OF FLIGHT 
AND FLYERS 

• 'n Ai I ospi'C'' 

'MU hoi.'..^v 

by Oliver Stewart 

llluuM .ned ?" . 






-iVijEcracifflAiy- 



THE TEST MATCHES OF 1964 


By Dcivil B.ilchclor 

Jl/ii'^intinl ft«I ni't 

\ wiiiv .lud cvtliiiiit .iccoiim 4»i ilu vk.ii s hud 

lounhl Jcsl scin‘>. l>i .1 UiNoviiiU' .iiiit ,iv iiinph'luil 
sp«.rjN w Filer. 

WHEN I WAS A LAD 

By A. A. Thomson iiiH^noi.d 

/•I Ihr/mnl HolhtWfHhi 7 s. IhI. oel 

\ huinouruiis nci-ount of wlml lie w.*-, hLe lor ,i 
^ orkvhirc lad 50 yr.irs ago. Illiisiruied l>i ihe «,diu>r 
t'l Punch. 

THE TEETH OF THE DRAGON 

By Ro> Bcinicr 

il!u\rrtnc<i iKs ftd. net 

[he .ilinosi increilihlc slory of .Anmc l.nues. M iM , 
ho MUiiiiluiiKd.( hospil.il lTflxM.‘cii I III' .If lilies ol C hiiia 
.ind Japan. .She \\.is c.ipiuied .ind lonurcd hv ilic 
t'oinniiiiiisis bin kept her t.nih .uui y.xiiuiuiud \o var« 
For her secret pancnu. 

Ni»\ ill Ms 2iid prmiint;. 

PRAY SILENCE 

By Cmdr. A. B. Campbell iihtur.iuJ 

ft\ Ni/fiwe 5s. net 

Hini^ tor speakers from one ol' ihc lis'i kno'Mi .lUcr* 
diliner speakers of our lime. 

MUSIC AND HOLINESS 

By Charles Clcall !-•' od. nu 

\n imporiaiM .uid conirovcrsi.il conn ihniion lo il.c 
viirrcfrt: ddbiite on ihe type of tniimc •u.m.iMc lor 
xx.irship. 



When the Going Was Hard 


Wavcll: Scholar and Soldier, to June, 1941 

By John Connell. 

Collins. 573 pages. 45s. 

T he heart lifts more to the taciturn, un¬ 
lucky Wavell than it does to his voluble, 
fortunate successors. Swimming against the 
tide of defeat, he and his deeds command 
respect. But admiration for him arises 
because his uncompromising sense of duty 
was not tainted by egoism. Articulate on 
paper, abrupt in speech, subject to frighten¬ 
ing silences, yet humorous beneath the 
shell, Wavell displayed all the stoical virtues. 

He is one c 5 f the few intellectual—as 
opposed to technically proficient—soldiers 
that Britain has ever produced. How rare a 
commodity that is can be seen in the efforts 
of his hoadma.stcr at Winchester to prevent 
him joining the army “ since he has sufficient 
brains to make his way in other walks of 
life.” This was true. But these words form 
a devastating comment on the army that 
Wavell, for no good reason other than family 
loyalty, chose to join. His intellect made 
him not only capable of the wide view, as 
his writings on military history and poetry 
reveal, but also gave him an extraordinary 
sense of detachment. It is impossible to 
think of any of his contemporaries being so 
brutally truthful as he was in saying that 
war was “ deplorably dull and inefficiently 

Before ihe War 

Edwardian England, 1901-1914 

Edited by Simon Nowcll-Smith. 

Oxford University Press. 644 pages. 75s. 

T HIS is an age of which most readers of 
The Economist will have had first hand 
accounts from their parents; some of them 
will remember it for themselves. Four of 
the contributors to this fat, but readable, 
volume were indeed born in the reign of 
V'lctoria, and m his preface Mr Nowcll- 
Smith rai.scs the question whether the period 
1901-1914 has a quality of its own that 
entitles it to be singled out for treatment. 
The outbreak of the Great War certainly 
marks the end of a period, but were 4 
not for the convenient coincidence of a ne^♦ 
reign and a new century, Mr Nowcll-Smith 
suggests, the post-V|ctOrian age might be 
considered to run from 1880,to 1914. How¬ 
ever, a tendency to look back over their 
shoulders to the eighties and nineties has 
not prevented the contributors from digging 
themselves well in among the Edwardian^ 
There arc fifteen of them, and they range 
from Roger Fulford on the king to, at the 
end, Edmund Blunden recalling his own 
country childhood. Asa Briggs covers the 
political scene, which has a special interest 
in this period, and there arc articles on the 
economy, the arts, science, thought, reading^ 
sport and the army and navy. The longest, 
and in many ways the most gS^aHy 
interesting, Is the one on domestic life by 


run ” and ** a wasteful, boring, muddled 
affair.” He could not sec why human beings 
“ so efficient in matters of peace should 
suddenly become efficient in time of war.” 

Wavell had the ability to stand aside and 
judge himself. Beneath the formidable 
exterior—not all that dissimilar from that of 
his mentor, Allenby—there was a deep vein 
of humility, a rare quality in a soldier 
exposed to the isolated responsibility of 
command in war. Wavell could say: 

I don’t think, looking back, that the responsi¬ 
bility of command improved my characuT. 
Responsibility has never sat lightly on me 
and has turned me in on mysejf too much. 
And I doubt whether the exercise of power is 
really good tor anyone. 

This comment arose from self-knowledge, 
not from self-doubt. Inseparable from it 
was his power to stand aside from the rush 
of events, subjecting them to his own logical 
analysis. This attitude was constantly 
bruising itself against Churchill’s optimistic 
ebullience. Neither could understand the 
other ; neither liked the other. 

His cast of thought makes Wavell a like¬ 
able, admirable man. It explains why he 
was a brilliant and imaginative trainer of 
troops, for detachment enabled him to break 
through the crust of convention. It gave 
him the power to rise to high command and 
to achieve success in the years of adversity. 
He was a good judge of what was possible ; 
but his reliance on reason and his reluctance 


Marghanita Laski. Here is all the ritual, 
of servants and visiting cards, of children, 
food, clothes and pastimes. It is the story 
behind those faded family photographs. 



Martln-HarV^ in The Only Way: 
poster by John Hassall 
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to let his instinct off a tight rein contained 
a penalty: he carried caution almost to 
‘ excess. Intellectually Churchill was con¬ 
scious of Waveirs worth ; but emotionally 
he seems to have been repelled by what 
must have appeared to him to be an attitude 
of pessimism. Of course, Wavell was right 
at that time to be cautious ; it was his job 
to point to the difficulties surrounding any 
decision. But the manner in which he com¬ 
municated his doubts did not please 
Churchill. It is not too fanciful to see 
Wavell as a Conradian hero, stoically accept¬ 
ing the burdens of duty but whose inner 
' feelings are tinged with melancholy. 
Churchill wanted something more colourful 
from his heroes. 

The real test came with Iraq, where 
^ Churchill's boldness was proved to be right 
and Wavell's caution wrong. The sword 
hung suspended until the failure of the 

Battleaxc ’* offensive in the Western 
Desert and then, calmly and quietly as ever, 
Wavell took the blow when it came. There, 
with Wavell shuffled off to command in 
India, Mr Connell ends the first volume of 
his biography. 

Wavell was certainly a greater soldier than 
Churchill thought him to be. In other times 
and other circumstances, he might have ful- 
tilled his biographer’s implicit assumption 
that he ranks among the great captains. 
Perhaps so, perhaps not. But, at least, 
Wavell struggling against adversity can 
stand shoulder to shoulder with those who 
were carried forward by the tide of victory. 
No higher praise can be given to this bio¬ 
graphy than to say it is fully worthy of its 
subject. Mr Connell lays bare his emotional 
commitment in his preface. From then on 
he is the fairest of men, neither concealing 
nor glossing over Wavell's errors of judg¬ 
ment, except to make the perfectly valid 
point tliat Wavell’s area of responsibility 
was so vast and his resources so stretched 
that mistakes were inevitable. A lesser man 
would have made far more and might have 
failed to engineer the overwhelming defeats 
of the Italian armies that Wavell supervised 
ajid, to a large extent, created. Wavell would 
have approved of Mr Connell’s approach, 
just as, one suspects, he would have smiled 
coldly at the air of infallibility that more 
than once pervades the military memoirs of 
our time. To Wavell it is possible to apply 
with justice the epitaph that Housman 
penned for the army of mercenaries that was 
privileged to have him in its ranks. 


Mystery and Imagination 

The Drood Case 

By Felix Aylmer. 

Rupert Hari-Davis. 228 pages. 35 s. 

F rom a literary point of view no one can 
much care what Dickens intended to 
reveal in the last six parts of ** Edwin 
Drood," which be died before oompleting. 
His last novel is a long way from being his 
best, and our- literary interest in what 
finally happened is mild—if, that is to say. 
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/^LLEN & UNWTN 


Was Stalin Really Necessary! 

ALEC MOVE ^ 

‘Professor Nove's subtle scholarship in evaluating Soviet economic and political 
probfems is extremely worthwhile reading for students of Soviet affairs.’ 

Daily Telegraph 35s. 

Town and Country Planning 

J. B. CULLTNCWORTH 

Discusses all aspects of town and country planning—compensation, betterment 
and land prices: green belts and new towns; national parks; housing needs, etc. 
Jt also examines current problems and the various proposals which have been 
put forward for dealing with them. New Town and County Hall Series 368. 

Seasons and Prices 

E. L. JONES 

The role of the weather in English agricultural history during recent centuries 
showing the effect it has on agricultural production and the consequences of the 
seasonal rhythm on daily life in the countryside and on the workings of the 
economy. 28s. 

Money and Finance in Africa 

ERIN E. JUCKER-FLEETWOOD 

The problems faced and die solutions found by the monetary and financial 


authorities of Ghana, 
Sudan and Tunida from 


MoroocHh Nigeria, the Rho^ias and Nyasal 
ri the establishment of their central banks tiH 19 


land, the 


Capital Formation and Economic 
Development 

P. N. ROSENSTEIN-RODAN 

A series of studies based on the Indian Third Five-Year Plan which represents a 
major contribution to method in planning for development irrespective of 
country. Studies in the Economic Development of India 30s, 


Pricing 

P. N. ROSENS 


and Fiscal Policies 

STEIN-RODAN 


Pap4 

TIBOR 5 


A companion to the above volume dealing with the pricing and fiscal policy 
aspects. Studies in the Economic Development of India 35s. 

Inflation and the Theory of Money 

R. J. BALL 

f ills an important gap in the literature on macroeconomics with regard to the 
determinants of the general price level in an indusiriulized economy. 

Minn va Snies 0/Students' Handbooks Cloth 40s. Paper 28s. 

»ers on Welfare and Growth 

TIBOR SCITOVSKY 

The writings of a first-rate economist spread over twenty-three years which can 
be divided into economic growth, theoretical and practical welfare economics. 

32$. 

Prosperity and Depression 

GOTTFRIED HAB&LER 

This classic on the theoretical analysis of cyclical movements needs no introduc¬ 
tion to students of the trade cycle. This new edition has had a foreword added 
on why depressions are extinct. 5th Edition 378. 6 d. 

Money, Trade & Economic Growth 

HARRY G. JOHNSON 

The effects of iotemational trade on economic growth, a re-examination pf Keynes 
after the passing of a generation, and economic growth in the affluent society in 
terms of planning, economic and social policies. Unsvln University Book 15s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
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Give BOOKS 

this Christmas 

Some suggestions by W. H. Smith &, Son 


MAX-a Magraphy/>> Du\UlCmt 50/- 

eoORIDOM OF FOWiO hv C. P. 25/- 

TME OOONTRY LIFE OOOK OF ENOLISH CHINX 25/- 

NOONAN OIOKETT /\i H. \t<ml<ioim-o Hv./e 42/- 

ONLY ON SUNDAYS hv Hen, r I.oiikIihi.m 21/- 

MENAOERIE MANOR hy (..erulj OmreU 21/- 

HUTCHINSON’S 20TH CENTURY ENCYCIOFAEOIA SO/- 

WAVEU by John < 45/- 

TOP 000 b) IMu vIl 10/- 

NOW TO WIN THE OUSINESS CATTLE />• l ,n P ehuir 10/- 


■—randjlia e ai e ihouxandu more! 


m 

m 

o 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


BRAN( HKS rilROli(;ilOri KNt.l-WI) & WALKS 

Look for ibis sign of good sorvipe ; 


Five Years Old 


Still the only Western journal 
analysing and documenting the 
Chinese revolution 


The China Quarterly 

133 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


we take the novel more or less at its face 
value as far as it has gone and assume that 
John Jasper is indeed the villain. Certainly 
it would be pleasant to know who Datchery 
was, to be quite sure that Drood w^as dead, 
and to learn Dickenses exact intentions for 
the Landlesscs, so oddly introduced. But 
with this view of the story and a primarily 
literary approach to it, iniercst is not 
obsessive. 

But there have been many amateurs of 
mystery who, even taking this general view, 
have been ciuranced by the puzzle, and 
few so deeply as Mr Felix Aylmer who, in 
“ The Drood Case,” takes a quite other view 
of the plot from the obvious one, so other, 
in fact, that he has virtually constructed a 
new novel. In it Jasper, not villain but hero, 
is Edwin’s half-brother by a previous 
Egyptian relationship which led to a ven¬ 
detta of which Edwin was the intended vic¬ 
tim, Jasper’s one object being to preserve 
him. A death in whi^ Jasper was strangely 
but innocently concerned did take place a 
year earlier, in—as Mr Aylmer dates it— 
1841 . The opium-den woman is Jasper’s 
grandmother. Edwin survived, fled to Egypt, 
returns in time for Jasper’s trial on a charge 
of murdering him. Rosa, who stands for 
Ellen Tcman, really loves Jasper, and 
Dickens originally intended to biing them 
together in the end, but modified this 
intention. 

There is much that is ingenious And even 
acceptable :< the suggesdon that Grewgious’s 
clerk Bazzai^d is Datcbcry is much more 
sensible than the usual identification with 
Helena Landless. But neither as a whole nor 
in many other details will the theory do. 
We camiot accept that Dickens was doing 
a subtle job of double-presentarinn on 
Jasper. He tried this once, with the Ciolden 
Dustman in " Our Mutual Friend,” and it 
was inefficient. The presciuaiion of Jasper 
is not inefficient but too cxccllcnily vil¬ 
lainous to be overturned. Mr Aylmer’s argu¬ 
ments will nor hold. He maintains that 
Dickens had no prejudice against opium ; 
but Jasper’s addiction to opium in foul dens 
is suKk evil and camiot be seen as good. The 
two sentences in Chapter II, about the look 
of affection Jasper ‘‘always” turns on 
Edwin, need not bear the weight Mr Aylmer 
gives them. Chapter XIX, where Jasper 
confronts Rosa, cannot be read as a manly 
approach followed by a deliberate leg pull. 
Nor, indeed, can Rosa be identified with 
Ellen Lawless Tcrnan; if anyone can, 
which is far from sure, the very name of 
Helena Landless makes her the more likely 
candidate. will hfive pothing to do with 
Mr Howard Dufficld’s useful Thuggee 
theory, being wedded to Egypt iuid contem¬ 
porary Egyptian history; ^t in relation to 
the black silk scarf and to the Landlesses, he 
has lost more than he has gained by dis¬ 
missing it. 

Mr Aylmer has let himself be too 
creative altogether. Many of his points will, 
nb doubt, be eagerly debated where 
Droodists foregather and some may well be 
accepted. Buc the theory as a whole need 
not detain the reader whose interest is 
oiimarily literary. 


11.1 
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Sketches from Life 

Face to Face 

Edited by Hugh Burnett. 

Cupe. 92 pages, including illustrations. 
63s. 

T his is the book of the television series 
broadcast by the BBC from February, 
1959, to March, 1962—a strange idea, and 
stranger in that it contains no stills from 
the programmes. It is composed of extracts 
from what was said by each of the celebrities 
interviewed but without any of the ques¬ 
tions put by Mr John Freeman to which 
they were, in fact, replying, Perhaps for 
this reason, perhaps because speech is 
usually less precise than writing, most of 
ihc extracts appear curiously disjointed, as 
if Mr Freeman had asked bis patients to 
indulge in free association. The text is 
accompanied by the rather blurred por¬ 
traits by Mr Fehx Topolski which prec^d 
and followed the programmes. All these 
drawings have a certain similarity ; indeed. 
Mr Topolski succeeds in making even Mr 
Jomo Kcnyatta look Semitic. 

Nevertheless, the extracts do succeed in 
being interesting in much the same way 
as the original interviews. It is absurd to 
think that one can get to know a person 


Report—Italian Style 

The Useless Sex 

By Oriana Fallaci. Translated by Pamela 
Swinglehurst. 

Michael Joseph, 183 pages. 21s. 

T he motive behind this book is ‘‘ a 
reportage on the status of women." 
The author departs via Ankara for points 
cast to inquire iu^o the conditions of the 
female species, accompanied by a Roman 
photographer who grows more and more 
disillusioned about his chances of amorous 
escapades as the trip proceeds. 

The result is totally subjective, not very 
profound, but interesting and often amus¬ 
ing. Tlie theme is a natural for an illus¬ 
trated weekly like UEuro^o, parcelled into 
instalments with illustrations: it does not 
adapt so well to book form. One keeps read¬ 
ing about Duilio taking photographs and 
feels frustrated at not seeing any. To com¬ 
pensate, Stgnorina Fallaci has a true Italian 
eye for colour, costume and decor^ combined 
with professional skill in reporting the 
various interviews cn route, and she greets 
new people and places with a receptive 
mind. 

There arc excellent descriptions of the 
oppressive isolation of Moslem women, 
shrouded in purdah, who cannot conceive 
the meaning of love matches, and are still 
married, in tears, at fourteen. In India the 
author is sho^^ed at the drastic use of sterili¬ 
sation as one solution to populatioix prob- 
Ijems, aod the Indian womox th^ms^lves are 
confused bjr ffic ethics invojj^: Wc have 
all changed so quickly. mVe all a bit 


in an hour of TV time or fifty lines of 
print, but one can often identify the flavour, 
llie prize in this scries probably goes to 
Lord Russell, not only tor having made 
the only contribution of intellectual as well 
as personal value but also for his apposite 
remark; " 1 don't think (when 1 was a 
child) I bad any guilt about sex. 1 don't 
think I had much occasion to.'^ 



Edith Sitwell 


bewildered,'’ savs one intelligent, educated 
woman. A good section pinpoints the differ¬ 
ence between the women of Hongkong and 
those of communist China, the former “ the 
most attractive in Asia,” the latter w^caring 
plaits, sliapelcss garments and no makeup. 
But on both sides of the border they have 
escaped literally from bondage, epitomised 
mo.st cruelly by the barbaric custom of 
binding girls’ feet until the bones broke, to 
achieve the requisite nunuteness for finding 
a husband. As in India, emancipation is a 
mixed blessing: “ People who haven't lived 
through our metamorphoses cannot under¬ 
stand our bewilderment, our relief and our 
fears." 

In Japan too women seem somewhat dis¬ 
orientated by their new freedom. Here, 
unlike India, they abandon traditional cos¬ 
tume, dye their achieve Western eyes 
in a fifty minute operation and bolster their 
bosoms with injections, thus achieving only 
ugliness in Signorina Fallacies eyes. So is 
one to look for the true Japanese woman 
among the geisha girls? Tl^ author and her 
companions find this approach even more 
disillusioniog, not to say expensive, but the 
whole Japanese episode is treated vividly 
both in character and landscape sketches. 
Perhaps the journey should have ended 
there: the final passages on Hawaii and 
especially America are perfunctory and 
bored in tone. The attitude to American 
women is too “ anti ” to have much mean¬ 
ing, in contrast to the open mind displayed 
elsewhere. It might have been more profit¬ 
able to carry the inquiries on to home 
ground. A report on the conditions of 
Italian women would reveal a lot. 
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Tobruk 


Michael Carver 30s . ^ / 

General Carver, author of EL ALAMEIN ' 
and an experienced desert soldier, ex- > 
amines the reason^ for the British defeat. ^ 
‘A scholarly and practical assessment.... 
perfectly catches the essence of desert ^ 
flOhtlng.' The Times ^ 

The Russian 
Convoys ; 

B. B. Schofield 308 ’ 

Admiral Schofield has produced a restrain- » 
ed but conclusive judgement oh the oolicy 
of using the dangerous and costly Arctic 
route to supply Russia from 1941 to the last * 
saiHngsofito. ; 

The Motorist’s; 
Misceilany : ■ 

Anthony Harding 30s 

The 

Horseman’s 
Bedside Book 

J. A. Talbot-Ponsonby 30s 

London 
on Sunday 

Betty James 12s 6d 

What to do, where to go. how to get there—sn 
entertaining and Indispensable guide to removing 
the gloom from a Metropolitan ^bbath. 

The 

Roils-Royce 
Motor Car 

Anthony Bird and Ian Hallows 5 gns. 

A superb collection of 300 photographs apd 
drawings, tho most comprehensive ever to have 
appeared, illustrates thfs hfstorv dfihe 'best car 
in the world'. The detailed apeciflealtiQfis of each 
model from 1904 to 1964 will he particularly usefpl 
to owners and enthusiafts* . " ' 

A prospectus will be aent on request. 

B. T, Batsford Ltd 
I 4 Fitzhardinge Street London W.1 
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THE EFFECTS OF 
MASS 

COMMUNICATION 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
TELEVISION 

J. D. HALLORAN 

The Television Research Committee >^as 
appointed by the Home ^cretary in July 1963. 
Its purpose is to initiate aiul co-ordinate 
research' into television as a medium of com¬ 
munication and to study, in particular, the 
development of social attitudes and the moral 
concepts of young people under the impact of 
television. Many people Hold strong views on 
these matters; but most of their opinions arc 
based on impressions alone, frequently 
coloured by prejudice. 

The Committee seeks to enlarge the range 
of the evidence available to those who wish to 
make up their minds on the complex issps 
involveo. Its first concern is to digest what has 
been said on these mutters already. This is 
being done in a series of working papers, which 
the C’ommittee intends to publish, as a pre¬ 
liminary contribution to an informed public 
discussion. Here is the flrst of these working 
papers. 

Demy %w. 84 pp. 7*. 6il. net 

THE ECONOMICS 
OF BANKING 
OPERATIONS 

A CANADIAN STUDY 
JOHN A. GALBRAITH 

Tliis <.tudy of fundumcntals in the economics 
of banking examines the impact of banking 
operations and transactions on the banking 
system and on the stability of the economy. 
The author’s analysis helps to clarify the 
nature of banking, and his theory of the 
banking firm contributes to the integration of 
banking theory with general econoiiiie theory. 

9rx6' 5\0pp, 55s.net 

Distiihuted in the Vniied Klnmlom for 
Mc(iUl University Pi ess 

LAW AND POLITICS 
IN SPACE 

cd. MAXWELL CHEN. 

The polities of outer space already attract the 
interests of great and small powers. The 
potential use of outer space for peaceful com- 
inuniealions or for nuclear aggression is 
widely understood. Can we convert the 
political and technological rivalries of space 
into international cp-operationf Can we have 
a regime of law to provide the framework lor 
that co-operation? 

This book contains the Proceedings of the 
first McGill Conference on the law of outer 
space. 

220 pp. 45V. net 

LEICESTER 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


Artist’s Scrap Book 

Finishing Touches 

By Augustus John. Edited by Daniel 
George, 

Cape. 156 pages, illustrated. 25s. 

A ugustus John, who died in 1961 at the 
age of 83, had a great exuberant zest 
for life. It shows in the best of his painting, 
perhaps was the cause of the unevenness of 
his work. It shone but from the first collec¬ 
tion of autobiographical memoirs published 
in 1952 under the title CSiiaroscuro.” And 
it is still very much there in those further 
fragments which he left behind, now put 
together and introduced by Daniel George. 
There is an endearing Quality about his 
inconsequential writing which will make it 
irresistible to many people. 

What is this book ? Among other things, 
it is scraps of recollection about Wyndham 
Lewis, Dylan Thomas, Esm^ Percy, Isadora 
Duncan, Winston Churchill and the artist’s 
sister Gwen—to mention only a few of the 
important figures of his world. But to leave 
the impression that this is a gossipy book 
about the famous and the infamous would 
be quite misleading. John delights equally 
in a description of a chance meeting with 
a model, a studio in the Fitzroy quarter, an 
outing to the gypsies at Epsom downs dur¬ 
ing Derby week, a social event at a railway 
hotel, or an exploration with his father in 
Pembrokeshire. His vision of life was 
always through an artist’s eye, warmed by 
imagination ; his world was part reality, part 
fancy. To some younger artists it may seem 
an out-moded vision. But for descriptive 
prose some of these sentences would be 
hard to bear. 


Intrepid Old Shuvvers 

The Mad Motorists : The Grear 
Peking-Paris Race of W7 

By Allen Andrews. 

Harrap. 256 pages, illustrated. 25s. 

T he Peking-Paris raid (as Le Mating its 
sponsor, dubbed it) did not set out to 
be a race but an expedition to prove the 
worth of motor cars. But the personalities 
of the participants took control of events 
and made it, eventually, into the toughest 
grande dpretwe ever run. An Itala, a Spyker, 
two de Dions and a totally unsuitable Cental 
tri-car started toother with agreed plans to 
stay together, to help each other and to wait 
for each other at each major stage. But the 
Itala was driven by Prince forghese, whose 
metallic determination and icy insensitivity 
had earned him the opprobrious nick-name 
of The English Officer ” among his com¬ 
patriots ; the Spyker was in the hands— 
all too literally—of the delightful but 
infuriating rogue Godard; and the two de 
Dions were piloted by Frenchmen who 
knew quite well that the whoje affair was 
designed to boost the flagging French 
automobile industry. 
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No real co-operation was possible, at least 
not after the loss of the Cental in the Gobi 
desert and the undoubted betrayal of 
Godard by the rest and of the rest by 
Borghese. Everybody drove hell-for-leather. 
They endured days of being dragged by 
humans and more days dragged by oxen ; 
they surmounted the mountains of China 
and survived the very real terrors of the 
Gobi; they were constantly having to dig 
out, push, dismantle and reassemble their 
fantastically (for the age) reliable but 
primitive vehicles. Some drivers nearly died 
of thirst, some caught fevers, Godard drove 
alone for 1,800 roadless kilometres and was 
eventually, in France, arrested — quite 
rightly after the undoubted frauds he had 
practised to obtain enough money to go on 
the raid but most unfairly in view of his 
heroic drive to catch the merciless Bo^hese. 

It was a splendid adventure, an epic, and 
Mr Andrews, using all the sources available 
(there were two newspaper correspondents 
on the raid, and the trans-Siberia telegraph 
system was a marvel of the time), has 
recorded it faithfully and extremely 
readably. For his sole and continuing lapse 
—a patent partiality for the dashing Godard 
—nobody can possibly blame him. 


Flattering Portrait 

Albert, Prince Consort 

By Hector Bolitho. 

Max Parrish. 264 pages. 30S. 

T his book is a completely new version 
of the author's “ Albert the Good,” 
which came out over thirty years ago. If 
anyone is looking for an easy introduction to 
the Prince Consort’s life, this is it. The book 
is agreeably written, from a sound know¬ 
ledge of the background from which Albert 
came: the small German courts with pre¬ 
tentious titles and liny territories, the narrow 
cousinhood of European royalty to which 
his own house of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha was 
to make so many additions. It docs not pre¬ 
tend to deal with English politics in any pro¬ 
found way; its treatment of them is brief 
and clear. 

The author was right to feel that enough 
new material had appeared to make his 
former book obsolete 5 it was bad luck for 
him that he brought out his fresh version 
a few months before Lady Longford’s excel¬ 
lent life of the queen app^red. In his book, 
an amiable ‘ Victoria is prominent as the 
second character; while in Lady Long¬ 
ford’s the second lead is played b^ a pedan¬ 
tic and irascible Albert. For all his dullness, 
dryness, and self-consciotlsncss, there are 
points that can be urged in Albert’s favour 
and Mr Bolitho urges them: his earnestness, 
his entire devotion to his wife, even his 
youthful good looks. But no one would 
gather from this simple eulogy of him that 
he nevertheless had flaming rows with 
Victoria, conducted for days on ertd by 
exchanges of memorimda^ and i)eas fearfully 
inept at maldi^ them up. The sketch, in 
short, flatters too much. 
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Adages and 

The Adages of Erasmus 

By hAargurct Mann Phillips. 

Cambridge University Press. 434 pages. 
50s, 

The Faber Book of Aphorisms: 

A Personal Selection 

Edited by W. H. Auden and Louis Kronen- 
berger. 

Faber. 415 pages. 30s. 

T hroughout his active life Erasmus col¬ 
lected, annotated and published adages 
from ancient literature. His first collection 
contained 818 adages and was published 
in 1500 ; the last contained over 4,000 and 
was published in 1536, the year of his 
death. Adages—brief phrases, proverbs or 
sentences like proverbs which imply more 
than they contain and which need explana¬ 
tion—were popular in Erasmus’s day, and 
were a quick way into the new learning ; 
and it was really new, since many of his 
illustrations, in those glorious and exciting 
days, were culled from freshly discovered 
manuscripts that had not yet been pub¬ 
lished. Thus, for long, his adages were a 
vital source of classical education. Further, 
being the man he was, Erasmus turned 
many of his explanations into essays—often 
long ones—on matters ebse to his heart; 
they were pamphlets (and as such some of 
them had a long independent life) against 
war, against tyranny, against corruption in 
the church ; they were skits and occasion¬ 
ally personal attacks ; they contained remi¬ 
niscences. In short, he was the columnist 
of his day ; he added journalism to learning 



"Suic, hatber, an* ] thongbl it w.is just 
un aspiriii.*' 

GrafiStl 

By Osbert Lancaster. 

John Mtofrety. 64 page 3 . 5^ 

The lateir Littlehampton mots, 
gleaned turn the Daily Express, 


Aphorisms 

and (in a very different cause) was no more 
a simple purveyor of information than the 
encyclopaedists of the eighteenth century. 

Half of Mrs Phillips’s book is an account 
of bow Erasmus came to write and expand 
his adages, and what were the issues with 
which be dealt. The other half contains 
some of his longer and more personal 
pieces^ admirably translated (but with too 
many misprints, particularly in Greek). 
When Erasmus is hght-hearted he is excel¬ 
lent reading, full of fun and strangely con¬ 
temporary. When, as more often, he is 
solemn, he suffers from the fact that he 
hit the requirements of the age with the 
exactness of a skilled journalist: few books 
were more appreciated or influential in his 
day, and few have dated more. One 
understands why everyone knows about 
Erasmus, but only specialists read him. 
Montaigne is still read. 

Aphorisms are almost the opposite of 
adages. They are self-explanatory and self- 
contained. Annotate an aphorism and you 
spoil it. Mr Auden and Mr Kronenberger 
have collected about as many aphorisms as 
Erasmus did adages. It is a fascinating 
book to dip into, but impossible to review. 
To do it justice would imply a course of 
reading comparable to eating ten pounds 
of foie gras straight off. Everybody is 
there from Heraclitus to Mr Connolly. If 
the selection has a fault, it is a bias towards 
solemnity: one could do with larger doses 
from the laughing philosophers. One lesson 
which emerges is that those (like Dr John¬ 
son and Goethe) who toss aphorisms off 
do better than those who sit down to write 
them with care. 


Words and Music 

Richard Strauss : A Critical Study of the 
Operas 

By William Mann. 

Cassell 416 pages, illustrated. 63s. 

S tudents and lovers of Strauss have been 
well catered for at his centenary—the 
correspondence with von Hofmannsthal in 
English translation, the first volume (up to 
Der Rosenkavalier) of Norman del Mar’s 
survey of all Strauss’s works, and now a 
critical survey of the operas from Mr Mann. 
It is a warm, highly literate (if occasionally 
racy) study of a composer of genius for 
the stage, gripped for most of his creative 
life in a tense collaboration with von 
Hofmannsthal. There were, indeed, the 
other librettists, including Strauss himself, 
iMit who could identify the others without 
looking up their names ? 

What that shy yet assertive poet did for 
Strauss, over the twenty-five years from 
Elekira in 1908 to Arabella in 1933, 
written as an epitaph with humble devotion 
by fads composer-^the one and only he 
had found in a lifetime with the abulity to 
write a libretto that was simultaneously 
stagewortby, satisfying at a high literary 

7 J 7 



NORTON 

dUSTER 


THE DOT 


THElHIli 


The perfect ChriftniM 
a funny book, futt bf wi^ty lIliHira* 
tions-that will 4o fin* Konwtiy 
what Lady Chatlerley's Lover did 
for gamekeepen. 7 s 6d 

THE EARTH 
BEHEATH US 

KIRTLEY F. MATHER 

An authoritative and attracthw 
book by tlie Professor Emeritus of 
Geology at Harvard. Dr Mather 
links text with 242 dazzling photo* 
gj-aphs (J 16 in colour) to show that 
the earth is astonishingly alive, 
constantly, often violently, chang¬ 
ing. 84 s 




FIRST 

SLICE YOUR 
COOKBOOK 

ARABEUA BOXER 


TJic cookbook of the year—tlta 
present e\ ery woman secretly longs 
to be given—written by a gift^ 
and e\i;)ei icnced hostess. Page- 
sliced ior menu-selection, it is 
elegantly designed, beautifully 
produced and supremely practical. 

03a 

SLUMS and 

SOCIAL 

INSECURITY 

ALVIN L* SCHORR 

A biillianl, clearly written inlro- 
ductioM to the basic issues in 
housing and planning to eradicate 
pONCft>. This is a very important 
slud>. and, in \icw of new govern¬ 
ment measures on housing, a 
liincly one. Preface by Professor 
Ti tmuss, 30s 

NELSON 
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MUSE IS 



HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

This statement of political philosophy, 
published in the United States just before 
Senator Humphrey’s nomination as Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
is a document of immense relevance and 
Interest to readers In the West. It repre¬ 
sents In convincing and urgent style the 
best liberal thinking In American poli¬ 
tics, underlining America’s international 
responsibilities, afflimlng the Kennedy 
commitment to civil rights and express¬ 
ing one Democrat's faith in the American 
future. November 19 25s 


The 

Permissive 

Morality 

C. H. & Winifred M. Whitelcy 

In the compass of this book the Whiteleys 
have packed a great deal of material. They 
examine the conspicuous changes vvhich 
have taken place since 1900 in British moral 
attitudes concerning sex, child-training, 
personal independence and the treatment 
of criminals. 18s 


GEOGRAPHY AND 

pouncsiNA 


Scad B. Cohen 

By relating geography and politics in an 
original way the author has provided a 
valuable new tool for the analysis of Inter¬ 
national relations and national strategies. 
With Z4 maps. Ms 
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standard and composable. That is why by musical examples, straddling the two 

Der Rosenkavalier, like Figaro, is eminently arts, and facing the question that Strauss 

readable, as well as a joy to hear and see. still left unanswered in his last opera, 

Mr Mann brings out clearly the develop- ' Capriccio: which comes first, music or 
menr of this extraordinary partnership ; words ? Among all the good things in his 

indeed, he presents it in something of a new study, perhaps the best is the analysis of 

light by suggesting that the world may Die Frau ohne Schatten, where Mr Mann 

thereby have lost a composer who promised reconciles the paradox of the subtleties of 

to be among the most progressive of this von Hofmannsthars text with the impact 

century. Was von Hofmannsthal, with his of Strauss’s music which brings them to 

withdrawn aestheticism, an impediment to life. When (if we are one day lucky) it is 

the richest development of Strauss's music? possible to see this opera, it will be to Mr 

Was Strauss the better judge, when he Mann that the wise student will go to do 

described himself as “ a first-class second- his homework, and to check his assessment 

rate composer ” ? that this work is von Hofmannsthal’s 

The truth and the pity emerge from Mr greatest claim to immortality, but that 

Mann’s analytical method, richly illustrated Strauss justifies :hi claim by hisjnusic. 

Traitor or Alien? 


Lord Haw-Haw—and William Joyce 

By J, A. Cole. 

Faber. 316 pages. 30s. 

M r Cole has written an extremely 

readable and sympathetic (perhaps 
too sympathetic) biography of William 

Joyce, the Lord Haw-Haw of wartime fame. 
Joyce has interest both as a “ traitor ” and 
as an unwilling contributor to British legal 
history. Born in New York of an Irish 
father, who had become a naturalised 

American citizen, and a Northern Irish Pro¬ 
testant mother, Joyce was actually brought 
up in Ireland and did not come to England 
until he was sixteen. As a youth he was 
ardently pro-British, a characteristic proba¬ 
bly acquired from his Ulster mother, and at 
the age of sixteen he enlisted in the 
British army, falsifying his age to do 
so and implying that he was a British 
subject. By a curious irony his intense 
patriotism led him to the ignominy of a 
traitor’s death. He joined the Tories but 
did not find them extreme enough, and 
ended up as one of Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
fascists. Tipped off just before the out¬ 
break of war that he was liable to be 
interned in Britain, he lied to Germany 
where more by accident than by any fixed 
intention he became one of Gocbbcls’s stars 
and—at least in his early career—one of the 
great propaganda successes of the war. 

Mr Cole lays stress on the inconsequential 
way in which William Joyce became a Nazi 
employee: indeed, had it not been for the 
trivial accident that he lacked the requisite 
foreign currency, Mr Cole implies that he 
would have returned to England before war 
acti4ally broke out. One can take this with 
a pinch of salt, and still accept the fact 
that Joyce was never a very enthusiastic 
“traitor” to this country. He certainly never 
tried to advance himself in Germany or to 
ingratiate himself with his Nazi chiefs. He 
sought neither salary rises nor privileges, 
and never seems to have met his boss Dr 
Goebbels. The (vily thing he seems to 
have been vain about was his status as 
“ Lord Haw-Haw ” and he was jealous of 
the original Haw-Haw, Norman Bailiie- 


Stewart. The driving force behind his 
fascism was an inicllccrual anti-semitism, 
but this docs not seem to have extended to 
hatred of individual Jews. 

Wa.s Joyce in fact a “ traitor " ? One 
feels bound to answer that he was nor, 
despite the decisions to the contrary of three 
British courts, including the House of Lords. 
He was never a British national, although he 
represented himself as one, and as an alien 
he was surely at liberty to withdraw from 
Britain and transfer his loyalties elsewhere. 
His fatal error was to leave Britain on a 
British passport, which he obtained (as he 
had obtained another passport some years 
before) by representing himself as British 
when he was not. The English courts held 
that this was sufficient to bind him in allegi¬ 
ance to the crown even with regard to acts 
taking place outside the country. This was 
certainly an example of retrospective judicial 
legislation and an extension of the law of 
treason, which one suspects was only made 
because Joyce had achieved great notoriety 
during the war and had aroused intense 
hatred in Britain. Joyce certainly obtained 
a passport, but he had no legal right to claim 
the Queen’s protection and never in fact did 
so. By the very act of staying in Germany 
after tro declaration of war it can he reason¬ 
ably argued that he had renouno^ even his 
pretence to the right. Joyce iblould have 
been acquitted and cert^y not ei:ecured, 
but he was nevertheless a traitor in the 
popular sense of fhe term. He had identi¬ 
fied himself with Britain, claimed to be 
British, and ifideed it waa « miaguided 
patriotism that led him to NSsi Germany. 
This and m(»e than the usual share of bad 
luck led to his downfall. 
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Mediaeval Murder 

A Ssdnt at Stake; The Strange Death of 
William of Norwich, 1144 

By M. D. Anderson. 

Faber. 230 pages. 30s. 

O N Easter Saturday in the year 1144 the 
body of a murdered twelve-year-old 
boy was found in a wood just outside Nor¬ 
wich. Somehow the story got around ihat 
William had been crucined by the Jews. 
The allegations were never proved^ and a 
good many people, among them monks of 
the Priory of Norwich, never accepted them. 
Nevertheless, in the popular view William 
was a martyr and a saint. His remains, 
transferred to the cathedral precincts, be¬ 
came the apparent cause of many visions 
and miracles ; they also became a lucrative 
source of income for the monks. The cult 
of Saint William never, it seems, spread out¬ 
side East Anglia. But the supposed story 
of his death is the first recorded instance in 
England of this kind of anti-semitic propa¬ 
ganda. Bc^forc 1144, as far as is known, 
no one in Norwich or elsewhere had heard 
of such a thing ; afterwards the accusation 
was repeated in a number of places in 
England and on the Continent. 

Very little would be known of the .^‘ory 
of William of Norwich if a monk in Nor¬ 
wich priory, called Thomas of Monmouth, 
had not been moved to write his life. 
Thomas apparently came to Norwich within 
a few years of William’s death, when the 
events which he describes were still fresh 
and vivid in men's minds ; he obviously 


The Father of America 

The Three Worlds of 
Captain John Smith 

By Philip L. Barbour. 

Macmillan. 572 pages, illustrated, 45s. 

T iihrk ought to be a Society for the 
Promotion of Shorter Books by Ameri¬ 
can novelists and biographers. Why should 
the general reader, to whom a book like this 
is addressed, be burdened with 93 pages 
of closely printed “ commentaries ” and 34 
pages of indiscriminate bibliography, which 
largely repeats what is already in the notes, 
out of a total of 570 pages ? Nor docs the 
author’s tendency to digress when he means 
to elucidate the background make for easy 
reading; even the tough and independent 
Captain Smith is apt to get swamped in a 
bog of irrelevant detail. 

At first sight no subject could be better 
for a biographer. The three worlds of Mr 
Barbour’s title refer to Smith’s adventures 
as a soldier of fortune against the Turks, 
enslaved by the Tartars and himself joining 
the Barbary' corsairs; then as the virtual 
founder of Virginia ; lastly, as the promoter 
of the cavisc of American colbnisation until 
he died in poverty in 1631. But anyone 


tried to give a fair-minded account, but he 
was a fervent believer in William’s sanctity 
and therefore in the guilt of the Jews. With 
painstaking and scholarly skill, Miss Ander¬ 
son analyses Thomas’s story ; with imagina¬ 
tion and perspicacity she reveals all its flaws 
and inconsistencies, but makes no claim to 
have solved the mystery herself. She does 
however tentatively put forward a solution 
based on the acknowledged, if regrettable, 
fact that many mediaeval monks were 
capable of sticking at practically nothing to 
establish their claim to a wonder-working 
fand money-making) saint. 

But this is far more than a mediaeval de¬ 
tective story. Miss Anderson really became 
interested in William's fate because her re¬ 
searches led her into making a close analysis 
of mid-twelfth century social, economic, 
legal and administrative relationships : 
between Jew and Gentile, Norman and 
Saxon, townsmen and monks. Without such 
an analysis the modern reader cannot pos¬ 
sibly understand what aspects of Thomas’s 
story made sense and what did not. 
With it he has not only the means of 
probing a forgotten mediaeval murder, but, 
much more important, a vivid and lively 
picture of life in a cathedral city in the 
reign of King Stephen. This is a rather 
rare example of a book in which meticulous 
scholarship is deployed, not to impress 
other scholars but to enlighten the general 
reader ; and how much more enlightening 
it is than the mixture of fact and surmise 
(and no means of telling t'other from which) 
with which the general reader is so often 
fobbed off. 


familiar with Smith’s autobiographical 

True Travels, Adventures and Observa¬ 
tions ” knows how confused and often in¬ 
credible is his own account. Mr Barbour 
successfully clears him of the charge of 
being an unmitigated liar by identifying 
mis-spcllcd names and places and clearing 
up the chronology. This is particularly 
difficult in the picaresque period of his early 
life, but when at the age of twenty-five 
Smith gets involved in the planting of 
Virginia we are on firmer ground. 

Without him, that venture could hardly 
have succeeded. Apart from his admirable 
description and map of the Chesapeake area, 
the “ lubberly gluttons ” could never have 
avoided starvation without his leadership. 
Only he knew how to get on with the 
Indians. Mr Barbour treats the romantic 
episode when the eleven-year-old Poco- 
hontas saved his life with commendable 
restraint, and he throws fresh light on his 
later career as propagandist for New 
England. He named area and in bis 
capacity of Governor of Virginia and 
Admiral of New England he was justified 
in saying: that acquaintance 1 have 

with them, I may ^ them my children: 
for they have been my wife, my hawks, my 
hounds, my cards, my dice, and in total my 
best content.” 
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a synoptic model 
for growth 
by the author 6f 
Britain 1984 

RONALD BREOH 


“Plenty has been written about 
weaknesses in the British economy. 
Less, or less of value, has been 
written setting out in practical 
terms what should be done to 
improve matters ... On to this 
relatively barren scene comes 
Ronald Brcch’s Planning Prosperity 
which makes a valuable 
contribution to clearer thinking. 

Mr Brech wants much more 
competition and much more 
attention to the consumer’s needs; 
but he also recognises that success 
depends on having the right kind 
of governmental framework ., . 
Shows a way forward towards 
an economy which is at once 
highly competitive yet squarely 
based on social justice.”*Dai(y 
Telegraph 

“... manages to put together a 
mass of ideas into a coherent 
statement of the scope for 
government action in a dynamic, 
free enterprise economy which 
represents a significant addition 
to the literature of planning ... 
a most stimulating book.”-r/i£r 
Statist 

200 pages Demy Bvo 25 s Od 
^-colour pull-out chart 



DARTON 

LONGMAN a TODD 

If uniible to obtain this book from your^ 
bookseller, order from Books By Mail,, 
04 Chiswick High Road, London, W.4/ 
with cash, adding U* 3d*, for post and. 
packing. 
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WAVELL 

Scholar and soldier 

JOHN CONNELL 

The long^waited life story of the g]:eat 
British Generel whose controvershd'Wreer 
spinned two World Wats. 

*He has written a brilliant and authoritative 
biography of Wavell) drawing on many 
unpidiilished documents’SUNDAY TIMES 4 $s 


ALTERNATE BOOK SOaBTY GHOIGB 

ASQUITH 

ROY JENKINS 

*This outstanding )>iography... admirably 
produced^ schohrly^ tSoroi^ persuasive 
and absorbing’ Raymond mortimbr^ s. times 
*A dramatic record of tremendous events* 

LADY VIOLET BONHAM CARTER, THE TIMES lUuS. 4& 


MICHAEL 

FRAYN 

ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
A new ^tliology^ crackling with wit and 
high spirits. ‘One of those humorists who 
may go down in history as one of England’s 
special contributions to the 20 th Century’ 

THE TIMES UTERARY SUPPLEMENT i$.S 

COLLINS 

Sir Miles 
Thomas 

his autobiography 

OUT ON 
A WING 

(illustrated 30j-) 

Businessman’s 

Japan 

the authoritati\c guide 
Jor alt who trade 
with Japan, by 

TAKESHI SATO Oo/-] 

MICHAEL JOSEPH 


Governor Extraordinary 

If Freedom Fail 

By John Vidkr (with Michael WolfF). 
Macmillan. 162 pages. 21s. 

M r vidler had been in the prison ser¬ 
vice about a quarter of a century 
when he retired in 1956. He began as 
deputy-governor of Feltham borstal, then 
spent ten years at Portland borstal and 
finished his career with ten years as 
governor of Maidstone prison. From the 
very beginning, it is clear from his auto¬ 
biography, he had unorthodox views on 
how borstalians and prisoners should be 
treated. Many years before the problem of 
institutionalisation was universally accepted, 
Mr Vidler had recognised it: he realised, 
that is, that an offender could rapidly adapt 
himself to the rules and regulations of what¬ 
ever institution he was committed to, and 
would therefore be treated as a model 
prisoner by the authorities, but that he 
would just as rapidly revert to his anti¬ 
social ways on his discharge. 

Whereas prison and borstal regimes were 
based on privileges being dangled before 
offenders as a reward for good behaviour. 
Mr Vidler believed in giving them every 
possible privilege at the beginning and 
expecting them to live up to the trust placed 
in them. He was sceptical about the value 
of conventional trade training, pointing out 
how few of the borstal boys followed, in the 
outside world, the trade they had been 
taught inside. He would have none of the 
rigid hierarchical system among prison staffs, 
with senior prison officers reporting those 
under them for minor breaches of discipline 
like being late on duty. Long before the 
Norwich experiment was being hailed as a 
great step forward in reducing the tension 
within prisons, and the mutual hostility of 
prisoners and prison officers, Mr Vidler was 
encouraging the discipline staff at Maid¬ 
stone to regard themselves as having a 
responsible part to play in the training of 
the prisoners. He was opposed to the 
prison officers’ uniform, their whistles and 
other useless emblems of authority; he 
believed in consulting them on what he 
proposed to do. 

The really extraordinary thing about Mr 
Vidler is that all these progressive ideas 
went with, on the evidence of his auto¬ 
biography, a curiously old-fashioned out¬ 
look on life. He constantly uses such words 
as bad, evil, wicked, monster. God and the 
devil both have a place in his prisoners’ 
universe. Me tends to see everything as 
black or white, not as the varying shades 
of grey which psychology has accustomed 
us to. One suspects, indeed, that Mr Vidler 
has very little use for the psychological 
approach to crime ; for him the criminal is 
born, not made. Sometimes his tough, 
realistic attitude is refreshing; sometimes 
it produces an insensitivity that is repellent. 

be is not old-fashioned in his attitude 
to flogging or hanging; he believed the one 
to be usdess, or worse than useless^ and 
be hated ” the other. 
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Brendan Behan’s New York 

By Brendan Behan. Drawings by Paul 
Hogarth. 

Hutchinson. 159 pages. 30s. 

T he late Brendan Behan’s name is in¬ 
tended to sell the book ; Paul Hogarth’s 
drawings make it worth buying. They 
capture with equal felicity the tourist 
landmarks and the sights, sounds and 
smells that steep into a resident’s soul: from 
the elusive, icy promise of Park Avenue to 
the sad, comforting certainty of Coney 
Island. From McSorloy’s in the East Village 
come the pungent odours of ale, onions and 
liptauer cheese, and in an ageing, neglected 
wasteland of Brooklyn the trains still clatter 
over a surviving El. Behan’s text gives the 
impression of a commission sloppily done 
and handed in too late for revision. 


Les Anglais, etc. 

How to Live Like a Lord Without 
Really Trying 

By Shepherd Mead. 

Macdonald. 207 pages. 158. 

M r mead is the hugely rewarded author 
of “How to Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying.” Not content with 
the success of that business he is trying to 
break into that profitable comer of the 
literary field that goes under the name of 
genre or scries. It is fair to say that the 
mainstays of this field arc also sometimes 
enormously enjoyable (they range from 
“Teach Yourself . . .” to MiJkes’s “How to 
be . . .”). Opinions will differ about how 
successful the Shepherd Mead “How to 
. . .” series is likely to be in this company. 
Americans will find it funny 5 and so will 
some Britons, But others will find in it 
signs of strain, a shallowness of view and 
above all an air of out-of-d^eness that viti¬ 
ates much of its humour. The point about 
“ How to Succeed in Business ...” was that 
it was full of funny, but true, insight into 
the way to the executive lavatory. In “ How 
to Live,” on the other hand, all the fun 
seems to have been culled from pevious 
writers about the foibles oi the Brittsh. Yet 
it is still possible to enjoy the bookr- 4 f only 
for the Iwght the reader may get into 
patently admiring view of Bntons takoi by 
an American long resident in their midst. 
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Told in Pictures 

The Birth of Western Civilization: 

Graxe and Rome 

Edited by Michael Grant. 

Thatnes and Hudson. 359 pages, including 
plates. £8 8s. 



Roman dramatic masks 


T his enormous picture book is designed 
to cover its theme in 350 jumbo pages 
and more than twice as many illustrations ; 
it makes a surprisingly gfdod job of it. It 
is composed of eleven essays by various 
hands, all well chosen ; each essay has a 
bunch of coloured and plain plates and a 
number of line-drawings. As one W’ould 
expect from the name of the editor, the 
essays, though highly compressed, are 
serious, and not mere blown-up captions ; 
that by Sir Mortimer Wheeler on some 
chosen aspects of the art and architecture of 
the Roman Empire is particularly good. The 
coloured pictures are a little too glorious 
in tone, and the style of the occasional 
reconstruction is painfully Matanian ; but 
the book is not aimed at an expert public, 
and taken as a whole it makes good brows¬ 
ing. It is particularly rich in coloured repro¬ 
ductions of Roman wall - paintings. 
Altogether it is an excellent introduction 
for those who have little visual conception of 
the ancient world. 


Incurable Itch 

Americans Abroad: Tm Centuries oj 
European Travel 

By Foster Rhea Dulles. 

Cresset Press. 202 pages. 35s. 

E very year a million or so Americans 
succumb to the temptation to go to 
Europe. Their predecessors were no dif¬ 
ferent. Five regular transatlantic services 
were operating in the 1820s, and even be¬ 
fore the French Revolution there was an 
estabUsbed colony of American artists in 
Paris. What is strikiiig is how little the 
reactions of Americans to the Old World 


have changed. . Abigail Adams was shocked 
by the eighteenth century Parisian ballet but 
found that “ repeatedly seeing these dances 
has worn off that disgust which I at first 
felt.'’ A century later, Mark Twain com¬ 
plained about the lack of ice water. So did 
the Bostonian preacher, Phillips Brooks, 
who was struck upon returning home to 
realise that I had no idea what a tremen¬ 
dous American I was.” But no sooner un¬ 
packed, the tourists of two centuries have 
felt the Old World longings begin to stir 
again. 

In view of the competition, this book 
should perhaps not be reproached for being 
journalistic. The theme of Innocents 
Abroad has been one of the staples of 
American literature, and few American 
authors have been averse to recording their 
travel thoughts in non-fiction as well. Still, 
this is a highly readable collection of ob.ser- 
vations. Henry James found his fellow 
Americans abroad vulgar, vulgar, vulgar ” 
and Queen Victoria told a group of perform¬ 
ing American Indians that “ If you belonged 
to me, I would not let them take you around 
in a show like that.” 


English Schools of Art 

A Concise History of English Painting 

By William Gaunt. 

Thames and Hitdson. (World of Art 
Library.) 288 pages, including plates. 35s. 
clothbound, 18s. paperbound. 

T o write a book about English painting 
may seem an unrewarding task. For 
one thing, it is very difficult to make any 
generalisations about English art. For 
another, it is hard to dispute the view that 
England has never held so prominent a 
position in European art as it did way back 
in the seventh to eleventh centuries, in the 
days of the earlv schools of illumination, 
such as that at Winchester. Nevertheless, 
England has nor only had its great isolated 
painters ; there have also been periods of 
national distinction in English art in which 
independent traditions have been created. 
Sometimes these schools have gone out of 
fashion only to be rediscovered. Mr Gaunt’s 
admiration for the Pre-Raphaelites will be 
well known to his older readers, but it will 
not even seem strange now to the younger 
generation to read of '' the great period of 
Pre-Raphaelite painting.” The Victorians, 
too, are now respectable: Landseer can be 
described as brilliantly and precociously 
gifted.” 

Mr Gaunt is always readable and his new 
book is no exception. Perhaps he tends to 
be too uncritical, and he does not attempt 
to hide his own personal tastes in twentieth 
century artists, such as his admiration for 
John, Sickert and Matthew Smith in prefer¬ 
ence to some later, artists. But he brings his 
story up to Peter Blake and Allen Jones, 
supported by over two hundred illustrations, 
although some of these are necessarily only 
small. This is good value. 
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THE ANARCHISIS 

JAMES JOLL 

A. J. P. TAYLOR, observer: 

‘A fine work of history^.in which 
grace and learning sit easily together.* 

THE times: 

'Excellent, understanding and scrupu^ 
Lously fair... It is the best survey 
of the whole subject to api^ar.* 

MAURICE CRANSTON^ listener: 

'One of those engaging works of schcH 
larship which can equally be eqioytd 
as literature. His judgments, more* 
over, strike one as signaUy fair.' 

WALTER LAQUEUR, SPECTATOR: 

'Displays both masteiy of the sources 
and a sympathetic (if often neoes- 
sariJy ironic) understanding.* 

AimiONY HARTLEY, GUARDIAN; 

'A fascinatingly readable book, whose 
only defect is that there is dot more 
of it* 8plat^, 3 Ss. 

General lick’s 
Dtoty IGM-lOB 

Edited by JOHN TERRAINE 

A remarkable personal record of the 
fighting on the Western Front by a 
regular soldier who served through 
nearly the whole course of the First 
World War. Tlis day to day diary 
reveals a mind exhilaratingly free 
from heroics... undramatic even and 
yet at the same time often quite hair- 
raising; this diary gives a remarkable 
insight into what that terrible every¬ 
day experience must have been like.* 
{Robert Kee. Observer). 

16 pages of plates, 3 maps, 3 Ss. 

Ike PoMcs 
of Hope 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESiNGER, Jr. 

Essays on modem American history 
and politics by the eminent historian 
who was one of Kenncdy*s aides. 
'These 20 wide ranging articles are 
urbane, informative and stand today 
in their own right.* New Society. 30 t. 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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Markings 

DAG HAMMARSKJOrD's privaic juunial. 
translated by W. h. audin and imi wbarRC 
*A great, good and lovable nian' is Auden's 
ftial judgment: and when we, read tliesc 
collected pen^iv'i, aphorisms and poems we 
shall be all the more likely to agree with ii.“~- 
Wlll.lP TX)YNBl,E, OBSt RVFR. 25/- 

Lord Haw-Haw 

X A. COLL. A dcrmiiivo and auihoiiiative 
work on Willinm Joyce and the pai-t he played 
/n the Second World Wai. based largels on 
jftitherto inaccessible maiciial. VNiili U> i’*a 9 cs 
pliotograplis. JQ; ' 

■i ' 

' Suez: The Seven 
Day War 

A. J. BARKER. The first comprehensive 
ihiliiaiy study that has been made ol the 
ControNCrsial operation in 1956. Colonel 
Barker’s detailed study suggests that it high- 
fighlcd serious shortcomings in the British 
military machine. With 12 pages of photO- 
|papiis and some diagrams. (Nov. 26) 30/- 

A Troubled Area 

PLARl. JF.PHCOIT. Tlic results of a fact¬ 
finding survey of tlio sociiil conditions io 
Jsottiiig Hill, sponsored by the North 
Kensington Family Study Committee- With 
2 maps and 15 pages of photographs 25/- 

The Presence 
of Spain 

\fCIRRfS. A magniliecntly tnodueed 
book, with many full-r>«pc phoiogmphs by 
E\clyn llofer i\\ both Wuck-und-white and 
Cidour. It forms a lasting levsnd of an e\tra- 
ordinary country. (Nov. 2 h> 84/- 

The Faber Book 
of Aphorisms 

Edited by >V, H. Al'OMN and 1010® 
KRC>Nr/NBftRCKR:“Th?s is a Hch collcciion. 
a book to la«it a lifctii>x:.‘‘ —«>aN 
srATitSNi 4 N. “To dip is hardly ever to be dis¬ 
appointed.”—“I am sure Uiat in the 
-^ars alioad a huge total of inan-hours atid 
wonvui-hours . . • will be idJed away on Tke 
Faber Book of Mtc ii.Ubc lOCff, 

IfV CNi-NCi SIANDARD. -Wr 

■: FABER AND FABElF^ 



Escape from the Amazon! 

By Alex Aikinson and Ronald Scarlc, 

Perpetua Books, 10s pages. 30s. 

The liglit-licaiicd ic.\i of Ales Aikiuson skims 
through Spain, France and Sweden, accom¬ 
panied with suitable fantasy by the pen ot 
Ronald Seark. 


Ancient Eflypt 

Eternal Egypt 

By Pierre Montci. Translated by Doreen 
Weightman. 

Wetdenfeld ami Nicohon. (History of 
Civilisation Series.) 359 pages, 109 plates. 
50 s, 

T Hi- fate of the ancient Egyptian temples 
of Nubia, threatened by the rising 
waters of the Nile when the Aswan High 
Dam is completed., has stimulated a world¬ 
wide interest in ancient Egyptian civfliM- 
tion, and for several years past books with 
varying quality of illustrations and with 
text of varjing competence have been 
appearing on this subject. To these is now 
added a second book by Pierre Momet, the 
translation of another book, his “Every¬ 
day Life in Egypt,” haviitg already 
appeared in 195 S; to this tlic present book 
is a useful complement. 

The autlior is a former professor of 
Egyptology and has therefore fully mastered 
w 6ubjeci-T-thc occasional slip is hardly 
avoklabie ia a work covering such a vast 
fiicld. His etylc is simple and pleasing and 
the text is translated. In ten dbptcrs, 
the reader , Is given ample hifofmhtjon on 
the character of the land of Egypt^and its 
population ; the nature of kmgmp; the 
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administration of the country and occupa¬ 
tion of its inhabitants ? the contacts ol 
Egypt with the outer world j Egyptiait gods 
and funerary beliefs; writing, literature, 
science and art; and in conclusion a survey 
of the exploration of ancient Egypt in the 
past century and a half. A small number 
of line drawings aptly illustrate the text, 
and there are four clear maps at the end 
All footnotes are grouped at the end 
and a bibliography is added from which, 
however, a few books easily; accessible 
to an English reader are omitted; 
Gardiner’s “Egypt of the Pharaohs" 
(Oxford i9jS|) . shtyfild not have .been 
overlooked, A hundred and photo¬ 
graphs, mostly represe^iting'^ Egyptian 
. objects of aft,^\wefl choscn»a»d of fairly 
go^ cpwlity. They are grouped on plates 
reaa^ of^yeconq^y and are all together 
the centre of the book.. They are vvell 
labelled, hui; the text comairKs no /efereotc 
to thfem i n^t.do the platca j^ye the oages 
where inform^on bould be 

foond; %e/j^fdation of text and plates 
ought not toTlavi been left to the reader. 

OTHER AUTUMN BOOKS 

Tin Brst TrriNt^R in Lim . By Joseph Wcdis- 
berg. Wcidenfcld ami Nicohon, 224 pages 
ilkisLratod. 63s, 

A delightful, beautifully produced, statement 
of what mokes htc worth Jiving for die Neoc 
Yorkers nwstcr hou vivew tmd prose stylist. 
lEs list, including BayreuUi and Bohemian 
tailors, conversation and chamber music, will 
be especial!V appreciated bv thc^c who savoui 
a ligiii Aliddle Eivropcjui nostalgui. 

Coins. By John Portcous. VPeidetifeld ami 
Nicohon. (Pleasures and Treasures Series. 
128 pages, including illustrations. 30s. 

Coins Jiavc botJi aesthetic value and a social 
function. In this concise history of coins from 
dicir origin in ancient Greece to the mass pro¬ 
duction of the present day, Mr Porteous con¬ 
centrates on the first aspect, although he takes 
care to show how design Jias been affected bv 
social considerations. Tlie illustrations arc an 
excellent complement to the text. 

Pick of PuNai. Edited by Bernard Hollo- 
wood. Hutchinson. 192 pages, iUustiatcd. 
25s. 

The Ohsijrviui REViiurEO, 1963-64. Compiled 
by Cyril Dunn. Hoddei' and Stoughton. 256 
pages! 21s. 

The Second Bed Posi': A Miscellarty^ of the 
Yorksldra Post. Edited by Kenneth Young. 
Macckmahi 254 pages, illustrated. 21s. 

llirce assorted anthologies representing the 
pick of their respective journals in the eves of 
ilie editors, and, in the case of Punch, very 
generously illustnued with cartoons. 

Lh-e in Roman Bkitain. By Anthony Bklev 

191 pages, including iUustratioiu. 

Liit in T'uiwr England. By Pcnr>' Williams 

192 pages, including illus^tions. 

Batsford. 21s. each. 

Two additions to the English Life Series, 
both elegantly produced and illustraccd with apt 
and attractivo photographs and line drawings. 
I,osT Worlds. Text by Ixionard CotitreU. 
Commled and designed by the Edicors of 
Horizon ^gazlnc, Flak Books, 431 pages, 
including platet. 84s. 

A brge, ridily illustrated volume ivhose theme 
is major civUtaatioM which vanished in histwy, 
such ai the Mcaoponmiins, the peoples of 
Anatolia and the Ctrusi^ans. 
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MUSIC MISCELLANY 

(adncise Oxford Dictionary of Ofeka. By 
Harold Rosenthal and John >X'arrack. Oxford 
lJnive}5ity Press. 460 pages. 30s. 

Fhis gives signposts to all the quesrions ;^or 
nearly all) one asks about opera—but a few 
lines have to suffice, rather brutally, for each, 
rwo examples from the entry on Strauss: 
Die F ran ohne Schatteti is “ an elaborate failure.** 
Is it ? Fenersnot “ appeared in Dresden in 
1900.” Did it ? 

liuHOFUAN Musical Instruments. By Franlt 
Harrison and Joan Rimmer. Studio Vista. 210 
pages, including 248 plates. 45s. 

ITiis history of European musical insirunlents, 
describes and illustrated the range of f^cs, 
strings, brass, reeds axMl perctfsskin as they have 
developed down the centuries. One artistic and 
technological note stands out from ipt interesting 
narrative and photonaphs. Thk century^ has 
produced only the vibraphone and tho eltcttenic 
organ ; all other Instruments belong to the nine^ 
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“ The Concert ” by Lorenzo Costa 
(cn. H60-I535) 

Ukiiih ccniury, tiuniig vsliich most of ilicm were 
j:u1il;iIIv improved by the arts of ihe industrial 
rcM>luiion. So far, computers and uiusiijue 
LDUDt'ic have added liiile to ihc complcxiiy of 
musical expenvnee. Perhaps they lia\’e first to 
iTnd lilt* otiavc .md the pcilct.! lifili before 
ihex break into n.il discoverv 


.\llNOIi Rlculleciions. 

Dohsen Books^, 124 pages. 

A ptHi^oct^Yr 

Klemjyricr condtJCL,^__ 

it are hundreds of leagued apan. 


Otto Klciupacr. 2du^ 


satmmtuig note bopk; 
FuMh and wrrti^ ab<^t 


The Man’s Gwb to Oi^a. By Ernest 
Reyno%. Msciiael Joseph. L 60 pages. 18 s. 

I'or the beglnncrj and rather thinly spread pyer 
uyo many works. The book ane'mpts. to put 
opera hito an historidal conspeaus and in Its 
relatively aiinple terms achieves a fair success. 
Synopses are not s^rriously attempted. 

40,000; Years oy Music. By Jacques ChaiUey. 
Translated by Rollo Myers. Mavdofuii4,' 243 
pages, 37 plates. 55t». 

Professor Chaillcy’s teasing title 1$ quite an 
exaggeratkm. It may be that long a^^ since 
the paintlttg of what is said to be a musical bow 
on the. WaUs of a cave in the Ari^, but the 
professor’s argument Is really about l^e 
of mahiW the last 400 yearn. ^ l[t Is 4^ XiAeveb 
book, often subtle, sofnetiqiesr serpenthi^: atid 
occasloiMBy commonplace. For the pkOeht 
dipper, a d|Us|cologist*s ^e* h bffen aomk 
provoigmye . Judgth^Ofih but tiij^ book Ja nearer 
i\ conse^tive coursk'W musical hfetory iiOt a 
dear system of musical criticism. ; 


ART MlSCELiANY; : 

Rembrandt; Life attd Work. By Jakob I 
berg. Phaidon Press. 397 pages, indii 
pi riles. 405. 

This distinguished book was ftrst puUished 
in 1948. It reappears in a. welcoaie ae^XHsd 
edition with some revision which docs not .to 
nn> way alter the original character of the booh. 

Durt ii PaiNttnu. By Peter Mitchell. EKCtlSU 
l’AiNTiN(«. By Michael KitsOn and AlexaodTp 
W edgwood. Paid Hamlyn. (Art of the Western 
W'orld Series.) 24 f^ates each, 21s. each^ 

I 'licli of those books, measuring 15 in. .v in. 
:md printed in Italy, contain tWo doir.cn repro¬ 
ductions ; many arc full-page size, but colour 
fu it It fulness often leaves much to be desired. 
I herc are notes to each plate and a short general 
iniroductLon, but it is hard to sec at what public 
Midi a small .selection is aimed. English paint¬ 
ing here stops tir Whistler, Duuh painting at 
Kiiisdael. 
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JANE*S FIGHTING SHIPS 


JANE’S 


‘Wsirthip, fttoreship, tanker and tug 
Edited by Raymond V. B. Blackman, M.I.Mar E., M.R.LHA. 

Illustrated and detailed descriptions of all the combatant warships of every category 
in ail the navies of the world and of their iine-of-communication craft. \ 

470 pages i2j^" x 8^^ over 2000 illustrations £8.8.0 net 

T„. wcu.. aircraft 

** Everything that flies . . . except birds and bullets *' 

Edited by John W. R. Taylor, F.R.Hist.S., A.R.Ae.S. 

Containing detailed descriptions and illustrations of every aircraft, rocket, space 
vehicle, air cushion vehicle and aero engine in current world-wide production. 

520 pages 12^"' x 8^^ over 2000 illustrations £8.8.0 net 

To ensure delivery on publication early in December . . . please place your order 

by mid-November 

Descriptive leaflets available from 

Sampfon Potter Row, Creet Mlssentfen, Bucks. 


_i by Una B. io|l)M0i(N.' Wetdenfeid and 

NkofsotK (Cmwk)^ of die Mseti^ 142 

ppges, induding 9# pibtes^ 35Sr - : 

Ah aUcBctive addiUan its this' eweeUerft stries. 
The airamc of prints and drawings gc Ikoaklyn 
•Museum provides an umigsy ibasductidci to 
nearly a hundred plates. T ^ 

Roman Ajri' and AacMiTlctpiKiB^ iy 
Wheeler. 250 pflge^ htcludi« 

AND Rocoax By Gfrmn Baafa, 
by Jonathan GriOkx. 228 ps8cs»- UdgtQog plares. 
Thames ami Hudson. Cworid pf Art IJbrttrv.) 
Each voHime 355. dochbpqnd. Us. paptrbpund. 

Abundantly and 8^ books 

arc expert accounts pdnods o^^istic 

expression. *■' '■ rCv 

^ , 'Vj_ .1 ^ '■> , 

Timothy; The 4^ of 

Thnothy BirdsaH. Prayn 

and Bomber Gasgoigne* 128 

pitges. 30s. • ; 

What impreM^ca most abiiii tblM^^cBlTorings 
is the variety of style Which ibe'iiLrim k^ved 
in H coDipiirativcly stKWt ^^eer brfotit.^^eath. 
He was equally capable of medculpiii and 

hold, sweeping Apart mm displayiDg 

his own skill as a cartoonist, this book 
srrateH that hO could Imitate other cartoonists' 
Styles wittily and draw aftyiously as wdL 




'Hero, exhibiting a 
small delightful talent, 
isalatgedolightful 

V bock’ 

J. f. M. Stewart, Listener 

Conetable, 
Mluftratod, SOs 
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The 

Chartered ■ 
Bank 


opened this office 
building in Hong Kong in 1959, 
one bundi'ed years after the 
Bank first commenced business 
in the Colony. 

Other branches of the Bank or 
those of associated banks 
ai’e established in most centres 
of commercial importance 
throughout the Middle East, 
South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. 
Merchants and manufacturers 
seeking new business 
connexions in eastern markets 
are invited to consult the Bank, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporateit by Royal Charter, W3) 

BRANCHES IN HONa KONG COLON? AT HONG KMIO. CHOI HUNG ESTATE, HUNG HOM, KOWLOON, KWUN TONG, 

SAN PO KONG, SHAMSHGIPO AND TSVEN WAN. 


Went End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London. S.W.I. 
Offices in tiio Vmted Kingdom alto at Manchester and HvctdooI, 
in Germany at Hamburg and in 
the United States at .Vew York and San Francisco. 


Snbstdlaru: 

THE EABTEEN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 

2dc3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 


ASSOCTATKO BANKS t TBS THANO ^RfTISH BANK flNCOBPORATP.D IN TR.\N» • ALLAHABAD BANK LIMITED flNCORPORATED IN INDIA; 
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One of the world's most spectacular examples of rapid economic development 
is now taking place in Hongkong. The present day political and social 
circumstances of this tiny colony, with a land area two thirds the size of 
Greater London, are admittedly so peculiar that its unique economic 
magnetism could not easily be transplanted elsewhere. But the achievement 
is none the less beguiling for that. 

The first article in this special survey sketches the impressions of a member 
of our London staff recently initiated into the fascinations of Hongkong. This 
is followed by an insider's contribution from our Far Eastern 
correspondent and by discussion of some of the main current issues 
in economic policy, industry, shipping and banking. 


T ill; innocent visitor comes to Hongkong expecting an island 
outpost, a British enclave, a West Berlin of the Far East. 
Instead, he finds one important island with a hundred others, and 
a hilly chunk of too; a Briti^ colony where, ouuidc 

a business area smaller and more compact than the City of Londofi, 
the English are scarcely to be seen ; a West Berlin with a very poor 
imitation of the wall, in the form of a land barrier watched rather 
more from this end than that* (west and cast are confusing terras 
out here) and sea approaches patrolled in a decidedly sporting 
manner—anyone who can slip past the harbour poEce will not 
be turned back if he can as far as the registration office in 
Kowloon (on the peninsula). But the days when, in 1962, tens of 
thousands o^ starving refugees from communist China simply sat 
down at the wt^cd border have gone, above all because of the im¬ 
provement in China’s living cOnditfans since. For thb is a border 
that is not crblfSed primarily to change a way of life but to par¬ 
ticipate, perhaps temporarily, m an exuaordi:i^y.ecozv>2xiic booih. 


Yet economically, Hongkong k at the mercy of the giant on 
whose toenail it sits—dependent for its food and vegetables, 
dependent for its water ; and both have been freely and generously 
supplied. Why? Why, if it comes to that, do most Chinese 
who have crossed over seem so utterly sanguine about crossing 
back again to visit relatives back home. The visitor begins to get 
the message as he casts off those incoming misconceptions. The 
real point alxuit Hongkong is that it is not a British colony at ail, 
just a part of China with British colonial managers, typewriters, 
judges’ wigs. lighthouses, policemen, animal protection societies and 
press button A telephone boxes. Nor is it really a West Berlin ; 
just, maybe a Switzerland for the Chinese of a dozen troubled 
south-east Asian countries and of China itself, a haven for their 
money, a magnet for their enterprise which they can no longer put 
to work in Shanghais It is Hongkong’s uniquely high ratio of 
thrustful entrepreneurs, as well as of funk money, that powers 
its special development kick. 
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But as the old saw has it, China extends as far as the Chinese ; 
so the '' overseas ” Chinese never feels an expatriate. It 
is this immense layer of underlyings unquesdoning Chinese self* 
confidence that enables the whole crazy arrangement to work. It 
allowa th^ existence of this throbtang trading post, with its immense ' 
advantages for a Chinaat every other point from the 
outside world. It has nUoWed:^ too Hongkong's simultaneous 
transfortnation into a mafor industrial centre, with social problems 
of population exploskm as great as anything faced in Asia-*^U 
on a gov^nmnental (diilosophy of laisser fmre that one had not 
expect^ to meet tbis side of the nineteenth century. 

Tht' ftttoee of course 'is highly uncertain, and those who 
choo^ to worry about such thk^s can ponder whether Honing 
faces hugger ^eats from a sdnening ^ international tension or 
an eaaktg bf i^^which, could bring western traders straight into 
Shanghai and Peking ghd leave Hcmgkong^ as it was before the war, 
a provincial little coloiny on the perip^ry. Ttie nervous can 
penodiedly recall President Roosevelt’s naive idea that Chiang 
Kai-shek might hke to take over Hongkong. But the reality today 
is that the United States Seventh Fleet, which provides a substantial 
amount of local employment on both sides of the waterfront, would 
surely give the same protection against attack as to those other off¬ 
shore islands, Quemoy and Matsu, 

And the fact is that such worries do not torment people in 
Hongkong. The sprinkling of 30,000 Englishmen and other 
Europeans have no need to look so far ahead—^for them Hongkong 
is indeed an expatriate resting place. And for the Chinese, who 
may or may not stay in this particular part of their greater China, 
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these are not such earth shaking ques¬ 
tions. Their money is safely tied up 
earning its, return over the traditional 
five years, though nowadays this may 
be stretching out. The political future 
that matters is not what happens to 
Hongkemg but what happens to China 
—and that is perennially uncertain. 
May not China soften its communism 
every bit as much as Russia has done? 
Some in Hongkong say that in practi- 
^ terms and with no Liberman con¬ 
troversy China is already expetiment- 
ing a good deal. Certainly there arc 
Still Cantonese in Honggong who own 
sham in businesses across the border 
and receive regular dividends in 
blocked yuan. Others, admittedly, 
will have no truck with the communist 
regime ; they, have their own way of 
divorcing politics from national local 
identity. It takes more than Mao to 
stop them being buried in their own village ; they arrange for their 
bodies to be preserved, frozen, in Hongkong, until such time as 
arrangements can be made to transport them to their proper resting 
place. The Chinese way of death, at least, has certain resemblances 
with California’s. 



" Hongkong " as Han Suyin once observed " has always lived on 
borrowed time in a borrowed place, surviving on its problems, with its 
problems and because of its problems " 


T here is no nonsense about democracy in Hongkong. There 
is no political sense or instinct. There are no serious demands 
for a vote, for self-government, for emancipation from 
colonialism—political life would too easily develop into a ding-dong 
between nationalist and communist factions. Hongkong is a free- 
booting colony, naked and unashamed, devoid of self-pity or regret. 
There is currently a logical move to drop the dirty word colony ” 
and have the place rechristened “ free city state or free port state,” 
but no one cares very deeply. 

Life as in most of Asia is hard and cruel for many. There are 
gross and shameful extremes of wealth and poverty reminiscent of 
Shanghai in the 'thirties and 'forties. The hanging gardens and 
gold roofs of millionaires' palaces on the Peak overlook the diseased 
scabs of squatters' huts corroding distant hillsides, the fleets of 
junks and sampans that are the floating homes of 100,000 people, 
the huddled packed tenements where another 80,000 live on the 
rooftops and which so often collapse in rubble and death in the 
typhoon season. Founded on contraband and conquest, developed 
by Chinese industry and British administration, insufficient in food 
and water, lacking coal and oil, the rumbustious capitalist strong¬ 
hold survives and flourishes on China's communist derri^re and 
ignores its literal deadline of 1997 when the ceded New Territories, 
which represent eleven-twelfths of the colony by area, must return 
to China. 

No Hongkong resident is seriously c<mcerned about possible 
Peking aggression. The British, as in pre-liberation ” S^ghai, 
do not come to make a home in Hongkong. The Chinese know 
that whoever acts as local boss, Hongkong is and remains Chinese. 
The plainly marked end of the road, 1997, disconcerts no one. 


The long delayed tunnel will bo built under the harbour from the 
island to Kowloon. The colony's government still plans develop¬ 
ment decade by decade—£95 million between now and 1974. 
There is work and profit today. There will be work and there 
may be profit tomorrow. This is Hongkong's creed. 

Peking Clerks and Shanghai Crooks 

Traditional rivalries between clans and provinces among Chinese 
refugees and Hongkong ” locals ” are stronger than communist 
and nationalist ideological antagonism. The husky expatriate from 
Peking and the north scorns the uncouth speech, barbarous habits 
and unmanly food of the sharp quick Cantonese, who in turn sniffs 
alike at the ” Peking clerk ” and the ” Shanghai crook.” The tough 
Shanghai cosmopolitan regards the man from Peking as a provincial 
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Solid silver “Shoes” were used as a form of currency throughout China 
until early this century. Times a.nd Customs chans®* 

Today, trade and finance with the East require the full facilities 
of great international banking organisations. The Hongkong 
Bank Group offers such a service and can provide, immediately, 
the latest information and expert advice on all aspects of 
trade and finance in these areas. 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

comprising 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 0 GRACECHURCH STREET ECS 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON ECS 
WEST END BBANCH:I23 PALL MALL LONDON SWl 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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and the man from Canton as at best a spiv and at worst a scoundrel. 
The Hakka peasant in the new territories knows that real happiness 
4 comes only from the land; the Hoklo fisherman knows the same 
about the sea. Yet they all contrive to get along well enough in 
pragmatic acceptance of a common Hongkong life and fate. 
Indeed in moments of impersonal discussion they use unconsciously 
the all embracing personal “ we ” in referring to Hongkong and 
its people. So do British officials. 

Because of the circumstances of their original exodus from China 
after the arrival of the communists, most of Hongkong’s Chinese— 
who comprise 97 per cent of the colony’s three million seven 
hundred thousand people—are anti-communist or more correctly 
non-communist. The essential point is that they arc Chinese. And 
M being Chinese they know—coolie or banker, merchant or trader, 
nationalist or communist—that, man for man, they are naturally 
superior to the westerner. 

Double Ten and Double Banked 

o cn the Chinese communists* day, October 1st, Hongkong’s 
homes, shops and buildings burst dutifully each yCjr into 
displays of communist flags and bunting and coloured photographs 
of chairman Mao. Nine days later on October loth, the Chinese 
nationalists’ “ double ten,” the homes, shops and buildings burst 
dutifully into displays of Kuumintang flags and bunting and 
coloured photographs of President Chiang Kai-shek. Some of this 
political celebration is of course loyal and sincere ; but undoubtedly 
much of it IS expedient and calculated—reflecting the simple logic 
of the old Aberdeen woman who always bobbed her head in kirk 
when Satan's name was mentioned: “ Because after all yc canna 
be sure, can ye ? ” 

There is a widespread Hongkong legend that Chinese printers 
r produce a reversible doubJo faced rotogravure job with Mao on 
one side and Chiang on the other. A United States correspondent 
in Hongkong earnestly testifies that he once turned over a coloured 
photograph of Chiang hanging on the wall of a Wanchai restaurant 
but all that was on the back was the inscription, made in Japan.” 

'Phe birth pangs of the admirable new Hongkong Hilton Hotel 
provide instructive insight into intcr-racial subtleties in the colony. 
British ” old hands ” instinctively supported irrational criticism by 
local Chinese of the innocent title “ the opium den ” for the hotel's 
fashionable cabaret. (It was changed to “ the den.”) Local Chinese 
opinion instinctively supported irrational criticism by the old 
hands of innocent display of the Texan flag above the hotel. 
(It was changed to the Union Jack.) Then old hands and local 
Chinese nationalists and communists alike united in rational and 
innocent amusement over stern warning by the United States con¬ 
sulate that the Hilton management was violating United Stales law 
by displaying many expensive murals, scrolls and screens which 
lacked “ certificate of origin ” and could therefore have been 
dangerous products of subversive communist Chinese craftsmen. 
(They were sullenly removed.) 

Between English and Chinese, a degree of segregation persists 
—not by influence of old hands but largely as a result of snobbery 
of recently arrived clerks, grocers and government; servants with 
pretentious wives. The wealthy Chinese can coolly retaliate with 
their own form of apartheid. "The great mass of Chinese arc not 
affected either way. 

Chinese communist agents and Chinese nationalist agents both 
operate in Hongkong. They do not, however, confront one 
another in crowded streets with bombs and daggers. Regularly 
communist authorities in Canton report the capture and execution 
or imprisonment of “ Hongkong-trained saboteurs and spies.” 
Regularly stiff-lipped British security officers deport mysterious 
and indignant Chinese to Taiwan (Formosa) and equally mysterious 
and indignant Chinese to Canton. Naive newcomers to the colony 
are gravely shown two topfloor windows in the communist Bank 
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of China alight all night, where it is whispered Peking's James 
Bonds brood and plot bur where probably impassive watchmen 
are eating noodles. The Bank of China stands beside the Hong¬ 
kong aud Shanghai Banking Corporation, matching its imperial 
lions with Chinese 5 ( 5 Ci?li 5 l lions and casting an ominous shadow 
over the Western bowling end of iuT Hongkong Cricket Club's 
oval (no Chinese members). Bookstalls display nauCV^alist Sing 
Tao News and Peking People's Daily, The Readers* Digest and 
The Poems of Chairman Mao. Ideological fervour docs not burn 
fiercely. Young nationalists do nor choose to go to Taiwan to enlist. 
Old communists do not choose to go to the workers’ paradise— 
until ar least living standards are a little more paradisaical. 

For the methods of rival communist and nationalist trade 
unions in Hongkong Mr Cousins and Mr Rcuthcr would have only 
contempt. Most of the building union workers, the aristocrats 
of the Hongkong proletariat in the great building boom, are affili¬ 
ated with the Chinese nationalists. Most of the transport and 
utility workers arc affiliated with the Chinese communists. Rival 
union officials compete for fringe members in other industries. All 
the while, earnings of Hongkong workers rise, in true Hongkong 
fashion, by simple laws of supply and demand and not by diffused 
pressure from these rival union bosses—who in combination might 
lift all wage levels, and threaten the Hongkong image. Meanwhile, 
workers in the Bank of China, in the large communist bargain 
store, the China Travel Agency, and three party newspapers arc 
paid less than their non-communist counterparts in Hongkong. 

On the capitalist front, money flows in regularly from “ overseas 
Chinese ” all over Asia. About a score of Hongkong brokers 
are able 10 operate rcwardingly by investing transferred capital on 
Wall Street. Many of these deals are hidden transactions because 
transfer of capital from say Malaysia or Siam is technically illegal. 

Peking shows similar capitalist enterprise, earning up to 45 per 
cent of China’s convertible foreign exchange from Hongkong. 
Last year communists earned $260 million in visible foreign trade 
with Hongkong, plus at least an additional ^200 million in 
remittances from overseas Chinese to families inside China, a^ well 
as in earnings from Peking-owned property, apartments and even 
“ Suzy Wong ” bars on the waterfront. 

Refugees from China still reach Hongkong illegally but not in 
the great numbers that once poured across. The ” escape routes ” 
through Macao are not so busy; many so-called Travel 
Agencies ” which try to smuggle refugees by junk into Hongkong 
have closed down. Estimates suggest that only one hundred now 
succeed in entering Hongkong each month in addition to the 
approved and screened quota of fifty a day. Communism or no 
communism in China, Hongkong would always be a magnet for 
mainland Chinese—like New York for youths from the midwest. 

There is no real middle-class in Hongkong. In the average 
modem office specialised work is concentrated in a relatively small 
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well-paid managerial group at the top and the routine work is 
{formed by a large mass of relatively low-pid clerks at the 
bottom# When there ia room at the bottom**-^r lo the middle-*—the 
vid^ at^lation usually appears io the situation vacant'’ 
clas^d advertisement column: Sute salary expected/' 

Heroin has replaced opium aa the colony’s drug problem but 
the adfflimstration has a tar better record than the United 
Stdw or Eon^ in detection, treatment and cure. Gold smuggling 
from nearby Ma^o, where bullion arrives legally and is then dis¬ 
tribute iUegatly at gold bars, k an annoyance because the 
authbo^hki at# lupp^^ to try to pick up the gold which filters 
bfldt thimif^IIoiii^to^ There is an apocryphal jest, in execrable 
taste, dUkt ymt can determine value of Macao’s smuggled gold in 
aggregita by simply multi|dying by four the proportion seized in 
Ron^toOg^that propoitiOn being reckoned a fair and reasonable 
fine on the vital trading transaction of a sister colony. 

There Is always ** squeeze” and corruption in any Chinese 
non-communist community. There is always a measure of hureau- 
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era tic inefficiency in any colony. But, most reasonable people agree, 
the Hongkong administration has maintained a remarkable record 
of resource, resilience, vitality and progress despite 100,000 births 
a year and all the crushing challenges of housing, education and 
health. The current rehousing programme designed to erect 
400,000 apartments in four years cannot keep pace with the head¬ 
long natural increase. No human government could resolve the 
vast slum problem, at least when also committed to the essential 
conditions of Hongkong existence: low taxes, no controls, quick 
profits, Imssc} jaire. 

Vet no one goes hungry. There is no feeling of dcspaii or 
hopelessness, The most disgustingly housed squatters prefer to 
live in Hongkong. Peking finds it convenient to ignore the 
humiliating fact of Hongkong's colonial survival with a boom 
economy based on capitalist enterprise. And Hongkong, politically 
neuter, evades offence to anyone, seeks help from no one, asks only 
to be allowed to work and Jive. The year of grace 19^7 is still three 
decades distant. Borrowed time is as good as any lime. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 

CAN LAISSER FAIRE LAST? 


H ongkong, as its businessmen like to 
remind themselves, is self-sufficient in 
only two things, sand and granite—and the 
sand is running a bit short. No com¬ 
parable definitive statement can be made 
about the precise extent to which the 
Hongkong economy has grown on such 
slender natural resources, since this colonial 
government has kept alwf from such 
modern innovations as national income or 
balance of payments figures. The best or 
rather the only measure is the average rise 
of 15 per cent in the last four years of the 
eovernment’s own tax receipts, which with 
mcomc tax firmly pegged at an enviable 
I2i per cent and other taxes almost non¬ 
existent gives a fair measure of the rise in 
economic activity. Even allowing for the 
extraordinary increase in population of 3 
per cent a year—total population w^as i] 
million before the war, is 3.7 million now', 
and is expected to reach 5 million by the 
early 1970s—there has thus been an im¬ 
pressive rise in national income per head. 

Just how is it ” asked an American 
financial journalist a little while ago in 
rapturous contemplation of Hongkong’s 
waterfront^ ** that these chaps don’t run into 
the same kbd of balance of payments 
troubles as we and jftie. British V' The 
answer ia classically simple: the Hongkong 
gdvefoment is not troubled by the balance 
of payments because it leaves it harshly 
alone, allowing any drop or increase in ex¬ 
ternal income to work itself freely through 
its own econmny. This has been a highly 
successful formula so far, while the great 
bulk of domestic activity has been geared to 
Cjq)ort marketi^ imposbg an automatic 
discipline on wage and otl^r costs. But this 

e :y of economic non-interventionism is 
y to be more severely tested as Hong¬ 
kong. as ot^ industrial areas before it, 
deroops a &cable domestic market of its 
own, where wages could be pushed up to 
levels Aat threaten the competitiveness of 


e.\j'»ort industry. In j \x'ry snwll vva\ this 
may already be happening in building The 
busy speculative activity in luxury housing, 
financed Irom all o^’cr Asia including com¬ 
munist China, comes on lop of the large 
and urgent social cxpendiruics on housing 
and schools ' at present iwo-fitihs of Hong¬ 
kong school children arc forced into expen 
sive and often very rudirncniar\ privaic 
schools. 

Some (.ritieisin is to be heard on this 
score of the governmenr and in particular 
the influential Financial Secretary, Mr 
J. J. Cowperihwaito, for an ultra orthodox 
and rather prc-Keyncsian approach to fiscal 
policy and in particular to capital expendi¬ 
ture— which is virtually all met out of 
current revenue. To this the government 
ha.s two replies. First, it points to the lack 
of opportunities for long-term borrowing— 
international organisations such as the 
World Bank understandably take the view 
that Hongkong is rich enough to cope for 
itself, while domestic invcst<»rs can get their 
money back loo easily 
over five or seven 
years to consider 
jetting to the fovern- 
rheht for twenty; 
and 10 finance long¬ 
term capital projects 
on bank money for 
five to seven years 
does indeed strike 
Mr Cowperthwaitc as 
unsound, even if it 
leaves Keynesians 
unmoved. 

Secondly, and more 
convincingly, the gov¬ 
ernment maintains 
that the effective 
limiiaiion of its capi¬ 
tal programme, Is a 
physical one, sInd that 
the o n 1 V way of 


carving out room for more new' schools or 
public housing w'ould bo to restrict liixurv 
building, w'hich is in any case only a small 
proportion of ilio total, or more generjlly, 
to damp down total consumer demand b> 
increasing taxes. Such activation of fiscal 
policy would strike business opinion in 
Hongkong with the horror of red revolu¬ 
tion It is therefore ruled out of the realms 
of t^iaciical possibilitv. Nor does the 
govcinincm coniemplaie any Swiss-type 
restrict ions on the inilow ol ihe overseas 
capital that largely fuels the coiisiiuction 
boom ; given the elo.scness of C'hinese familv 
relationships this would inanycasebealmosi 
impossible to enforce. But present giucin 
mem thinking does nor rule out a future 
increase in the hitherto sacrosanct 12 '. per 
cent income tax rate to sav 20 per cen: 
which would still be highly attractive tui 
any international comparison —though one 
must remember that Hongkong does not 
ottei any of the pioneer tax facilities 
favoured by other developing countries. It 
happens that one of the last memoranda 
received fiom the postwar Labour govern¬ 
ment pointed out that the normal colonial 
tax rate was 40 per cent; to recall this is 
in rather bad taste just now In Hongkong 
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HONGKONG 

INDUSTRY 

CARPETS TO KIDDERMINSTER 


I N few other places on earth is the hidden 
hand of Adam Smith still so respected 
as in the Hongkong department of com¬ 
merce and industry. The entrepreneurs are 
backing their decisions with their own 
naoncy; who arc we to know better ? At 
the same time, and perhaps for this very 
reason, relationships between industry and 
the government arc very close. Physical 
compactness helps of course ; here, one is 
told proudly from both sides, a decision 
between industry and government can 
be reached in an afternoon. The govern¬ 
ment has in fact found itself increasingly 
involved, not only in building factories 
in the ambitious new towns of the leased 
territories, but also in external commerce. 

At an awkwardly early stage of its indus¬ 
trialisation Honpkong has run slap into 
physical restrictions in its main overseas 
markets, above all in textiles. The quota 
restrictions are of course highly unpopular, 
but nowadays Hongkong SCCCptS ibem as a 
regrettable fact of life ; and these quotas 
have helped to prod industrial diversifica¬ 
tion. 

This applies to an important degree 
within the textile industry itself, which still 
accounts for more than half of Hongkong's 
total exports. Most fortunately, the quota 
with Britain, which is due for renewal in 
1965, is based on yardage rather than total 
value, so that it remains possible to increase 
total receipts by upgrading the products. 
Thus the quotas have given a particular 
fillip to manufacture of completed garments, 
in which Hongkong can reap the full ad¬ 
vantage of its relatively low labour costs; 
though Britain's 15 per cent surcharge is 
a new blow. The latest moves are into 
processing of synthetic fibres, helped by a 
useful concentration of Hongkong textile 
firms into a number of leading groups. 


Thus South Sea Textiles, run by Mr 
P. Y. Tang, who is one of the many Chinese 
textile manufacturers who brought his skill 
and some of his workers down from 
Shanghai in 1948-49, is now working closely 
with ICI, which has taken a 10 per cent 
shareholding ; while a subsidiary of Jardine 
Matheson has combined with a number of 
Chinese firms to form Textile Alliance, 
which is looking to Japan for the tech¬ 
nicians, and also almost certainly the poly¬ 
ester filament, needed for its move into syn¬ 
thetics. Some of the more thrustful men 
at Jardinc’s believe strongly that British 
firms should engage in further new ventures 
in industry ; hitherto this has been almost 
entirely a Chinese preserve, the British re¬ 
serving themselves to banking, merchanting 
and to some extent to public utilities. 

But the range of industry outside textiles 
in Hongkong is v/idening yearly, from 
the older staples such as toys and artificial 
flowers to plastics and, increasingly, the 
itghicr rsnge cf electronics, particularly the 
cheaper transistor radios.' 'This iiluu.'rry 
started as an assembly operation for Japan¬ 
ese products with a gradually increasing 
share of the product being manufactured 
locally. The British market together with 
the United States forms 80-90 per cent of 
the market for transistors: the poorer 
markets of neighbouring South East Asia 
obviously have enormous potential, but that 
for the moment is all. In any case, as in 
textiles, countries like Taiwan, South Korea 
and Siam are not far behind Hongkong in 
developing their own manufacture, at least 
for their domestic market. 

Hongkong’s great industrial asset is its 
supply of labour. The saving in labour 
cost comes only partly from basic wage 
rates—which while low by Japanese, let 
alone European standards, compare well 
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with the rest of Asia. Willinsness TO 
3 ^-hour shifts is a big help Although this 
limits the proportion of women, who may 
not work at night). And Hongkong workers, 
while scarcely so well educated as their 
Jai^nese counterparts, get high praise for 
their diligence and skill: this is virtually 
the sole factor behind the success of one 
particular model carpet factory, which can 
earn money by importing wool from 
Bradford and sending its luxury carpets 
back to Hatred’s—^is ^gland or Hongkong 
the underdeveloped country here ? In 
the last year or so, admittedly, some 
industrialists have actually been com¬ 
plaining about a shortage of labour: and 
Hongkong has recently reached that mile¬ 
stone in labour markets at whicli the public 
transport service actively seeks, rather than 
turns away, new recruits. But the govern¬ 
ment is confident that, with 40 per cent of 
the population under 15, this is a temporary 
phenomenon, and that the main problem 
will be to find jobs for all the school leavers. 
In this sense a large new expansion in light 
industry is crucial to the maintenance of 
economic prosperity, and hence of domestic 
political peace. 


BANKING 

ROW ABOOT money 

A govf.rnmhnt that actually leaves trade 
and industry to the free play of 
market forces is nowadays remarkable 
enough ; to carry the faith into the money 
market itself is evidently seen as making too 
much of a good thing even in Hongkong. 
But observers who have seen clearing 
bankers in London cramp their style by 
self-imposed restrictions on competition can 
only admire the pertinacity of what may be 
the only monetary officials in the world for 
whom a competitive rise in interest rates 
can appear quite a good thing. 

The Hongkong jgovernment is admittedly 
in the process of applying, for the first 
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[ime, some statutory regulatioiia > on its 
plethora of banks (which are and 

banks), hitherto entirely free to biihave 
exactly as they wish. They djd; axid a few 
years ago the inevitable crash of One of the 
less prudent Qiineac banka ^brou^t the 
issue of regulation to a head. 

To nobody’s surprise, the ^pvcrnttient fol¬ 
lowed Bank of England advict in declining 
10 set up a central bank, whkh would have 
cm into the functions of like ffbngkong and 
Shani;hai Banking Corp^fttion ih particular. 
I'his bank not only issu^^ po per cent pf the 
notes but accepts some responsibility as 
lender- of last resort—-thus it took a leading 
pan in helping out the depositors of the 
Ixnik failed. The cbo^ form of regu¬ 
lation is a minimillh liquidity ration of 
25 per cent. This will force the small banks 
and the deposit taking propeny developers 
cither to hold some liquid assets or to drop 
the word bank from their title and limit 
rheir deposits to $2 million (£12^^006), But, 


HONGKONG 

not accidentally, the regulation will have the Bank of China, conformist as ever, has 
littie impact on the large banks. The proved highly co-opetativc tO English 

important new constriction here is one that bankers’ passion for i^ulatidipj the Ameri- 

ihc banks are imposing on themselves. cans and the French, who have been increas- 

Thus the large and old established British ing their stake in this market, naturally take 

r banks in particular-branches of the Mcr- a different view, as will any emtiider to a 

cantilc and the Chartered as well as the price fixing cartel. 

Hongkong and Shanghai itself—arc anxious Here moreover they arc backed by the 
. CP avoid a further upward spiral of interest . ttovemment, which so far is not formally 
' itates rcstjlting from the compeudon for' ' Ittvolycd ift ^is voluntary agrotment—but 
HongkOOg deposits by an ioercaslnglv seiisibly feelk free to uitcr 94 nc 5 f the banks 

wide range of international banks 'as we?& Should try to enforce ihek agreement 

as local Chinese ones. Accordingly, through unacceptable sanctions. The gov- 

they have put forward a voluntary agree- ernment wants to keep Hongkong's attrac- 

ment to limit deposit rates to agreed scales, tions as a free market and aim a lucrative 

on a throe tier basis— the lowest rates apply- depository for money ; and it ,is convinced 

ing to the large international banks and the that the considerable rise m deposits m the 

(communist) Bank of China, a higher one to last few years must be parity al^buted to 

the larger local and 0111110.% the rise in interest rates. H^gkong may 

banks, and the highest range of rates to the have no central bank ; but it w no less re- 

smallcr fry. This agreement is theoretically markaWe in having a finandd administrator 

now in operation, but no one is sure how who actually believes in thti pulling power 

fat it is being observed in the spirit. While of the interest rate. 


SHIPPING 

PORT 

THAT 

PAYS 



H ongkong may or may not be the 
world’s most beautiful port—Rio dc 
Janeiro and others lay equal ejaim to that 
lame. But its title is undisputed as the 
fastest cargo handling port in the Far East. 
Hongkong is a lighter port. This means 
that, instead of ships having to wait for 
berths alongside wharves or piers, for s(»cc 
in warehouses and labour „ to h iu idl C' the 
cargo, most cargo is loaded add discharged 
into lighters tied up alongside each side of 
ships moored to buoys. At least io the par¬ 
ticular conditions of Hongkong, where there 
is no nticessity to load catgo from ships 
into road or rail transport go&ig inland, this 
is the fastest method^ of W|Q|fcing 
These lig^tcrs-^^Oflore thatt feopo of them 
—give Sooi^Uilig ^ 

its char^ictor* Mpst'^iOt them look uko old 

their pot¬ 
bellied have been 

adapted. White of those 

in use ate dio«odse4» 

sails which the® iise whch‘:^!^*wng thfc^tar- 
boiir empty, OkO^ they are more Often 
towed to the* ships amo^ th. dK buoys. 
Fast, in«xrt^»e; wgo* Can¬ 

tonese sfenttlqA^ whose ri^ .^puts and 
laughter f 

as the stately ^8*'WIswiw. is one 


of the factors that hdped Hongkong to 
change from a trading post for goods going 
to and from China—which it was right up 
to the Korean War—to a manufacturing 
centre as well as a trader on an international 
scale, which it has since become. Incoming 
cargo unloaded last jrear reached 8.2 
million tons, compared with 3.5 million tons 
in 1949, apd 2.2 millioa Jipns of cargo vw 
loaded intO' gwng out ooinpared vrith 

1949’s u$ tniliioh tons. : 

pon. «{ Hongteng has two majbt 
problems, mid old and one ttew. Tac wd 
one is the/: cver-thmateoing tyi^ibon. 
Though they do pm strike the colony; 
every year, hfedty of H<M|jkong^'- 

d^ted with jpenwia^Wk typhoon ";T*‘. 
worst so fte hnidk m wtony in S^«n^ 
vber, i937;i^g%ehhttl k 
wiping out; in: enriw y^ge and ; 

i^ sbipa^ ' ^ 

an hOhr rippMl.(iff roofs, i^fpred ou Wyy '' 
and distupTO comro Uni ca rkkls . BJpw ‘ 
caused ap clecittical short circuit • 

in a devas^ti^ fire that syrept 
- White the invaluabte 
el the Un^ SfajCda Airf<»ce Wither 
. jhtioi in dK give warn* , 

This y^r na tess tfian seven typhonns hit 


the colony, each one bringing the port to 
a stand.still. The worst one struck the 
colony on September 5th, leaving 38 dcadj 
300 injured and 8,500 people homeless. 
Damage to farms and fishing craft was esti¬ 
mated at over a million Hongkong dollars. 
Three ships were sunk in the harbour and 
15 others were stranded. 

But typhoons, like the other age-old fears 
of fire and fiood are hazards that Hongkong 
residents have long since learned to live 
with. Hongkong’s newer problem, ad¬ 
mittedly still mild by any European com¬ 
parison, is what at least its employers call a 
shortage of labour. Last year Hongkong 
stevedores went on an unprecedented strike. 
They wanted an increase of three shillings 
and sixpence per day and it took them only 
four days to get it. This raised their average 
daily wage From $6.50 Hongkong—about 
eight shulings a day—to aumofit twelve 
shillings. Slowly, very slowly, the gap in 
the stiward and cost of living between east 
and west begw to narrow. But despite 
these first tpudses of cree^g inflation, 
Hor^tmg is likdy to tmm uncomfori- 
abty competitive fcr pAcra ft>r a long time 
to come. 
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BUSINESS 

Labour’s Tax Imprint 


I N its immediate economic significance, the budget Mr 
Callaghan presented on Wednesday is intended to add 
a small but important gloss on the interim economic 
measures he announced jointly with Mr Brown i6 days earlier, 
which the Budget itself consolidates and marginally amends. 
On the one hand Mr Callaghan offers no stiffening of 
the direct correctives for Britain’s payments balance, which 
SI ill seem inadequate to close a gap of the present size. At 
the same time, his interim autumn budget does lean over 
distinctly further in acting on the payments balance indirectly, 
by reducing pressure of home demand ; this will be welcomed 
by much orthodox opinion, especially abroad, but as the 
analysis on page 736 shows, this pressure may not be warranted 
by the current state of the British economy, even if it is 
designed exactly to offset the hoped-for improvement in the 
trade balance produced by the import surcharge. 

The outstanding omission in these autumn measures is of 
any action whatever to deal with the huge outflow of capital, 
which accounts for fully half of the expected £joo-£^00 
million basic deficit. On interest rates, which have had a 
bigger influence on the flow of long-term capital in recent 
years than the Treasury outwardly admits, Mr Callaghan was 
quite silent, other than in sympathetic murmurs for the small 
man buying a home. The only member of the Wilson govern¬ 
ment to have expressed himself on general interest rate policy 
remains, oddly enough, Mr Gordon Walker, the Foreign 
Secretary. Nor has the Labour government taken the alterna¬ 
tive, less acceptable but equally possible route of staunching 
the capital outflow by imposing direct impediments, either 
by stiffer exchange control or by new taxes penalising capital 
outflows, or by repealing old taxes encouraging capital out¬ 
flows, such as the Overseas Trade Corporation legislation. 
Mr Wilson will have to screw himself up to decide 
whether to go against his own party's inclinations on the higher 
interest rates path or against the Bank of England's on the 
path of control. By still refusing to make the choice, as M. 
Schweitzer could justifiably point out, Britain’s payments 
arithmetic still does not add up. 

Little better than bare balance can be expected in the 
current account. New figures from Mr Callaghan raise the 
expected saving in imports to £300 million a year, and the 
addition expected to exports should be enough to tip the likely 
1964 current deficit of around £375 million into small surplus 
in 1965. The surcharge is still expected to yield an annual 
£200 million in revenue, representing a disinflationary absorp¬ 
tion of purchasing power; but by raising its estimate of the 
value of imports kc^ out to £100 million more than this, the 
government has now clearly imputed a net inflationary effect 


on total demand of that amount—duly offset almost exactly 
by the increase in petrol tax, the only one of the budget 
measures to take immediate effect. After April, the income 
tax increase will in turn roughly offset the increase in the 
Exchequer cost of social security. Iff the early months, how¬ 
ever, the effect of the surcharge in keeping imports out will 
be a little smaller and its effect in absorbing domestic purchas¬ 
ing power correspondingly larger ; so the net inflationary effect 
may then be a shade smaller. This is implied in the official 
estimate of surcharge receipts of £90 million in the remainder 
of this fiscal year, whereas strict proportionality would imply 
^^85 million on the basis of the annual £200 million. 

In all, the government expects the import charges and the 
extra petrol duty fnet of any of the export rebate that is paid 
out before March next) to reduce the overall budget deficit in 
1964-65 to £400-£450 million, compared with some £540 
million without these measures, which was already £250 mil¬ 
lion less than the April estimate of £791 million. In fact, as 
the fable overleaf shows, the Exchequer accounts to November 
9th actually suggest a still larger improvement: the biggest 
influence has been a distinct lag in government supply spend¬ 
ing. 

Going Progressive Again 

Labour has made an immediate start in re-imparting 
a progressive, equalising tendency to the British tax 
system, which the Tories in general reversed in favour 
of the opposite arguments about incentive. 

y yUiHER income tax ; the prospect of effective taxation of 
JtI capital gains ; and the slightly more distant prospect of 
heavier taxation of company dividends—this is quite a start 
for an autumn budget, even if all it actually enacts is the first. 

Never before have the British people been told five months 
in advance of an impending increase in their income tax. 
Moreover, for many millions of them, this is the first time 
that they face heavier direct taxation, immediate or otherwise. 
The last time the standard rate went up was in the dying days 
of the Attlee administration: the April 1951 budget put on 
an extra 6d., taking it to 9s. 6cL, within 6d. of the wartime 
peak. Since then it has come down to its current level in three 
bites—6d. off in 1953, the same again two years later and a 
further 9d. in 1959. Moreover, through 13 years of Tory 
rule the burden has been further lightened by increases in 
personal allowances and two packages of relief for surtax 
payers. The British system ottaxauon, which by international 
standards is or was more progressively severe on the rich, has 
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THE ECONOMY 


■ “ The latest Board of Trade surveys shoto that aver the broad fidd of prwau industry 
investment expenditure is expected to be about 10 per cent higher in 1965 than in 1964. 
In the public sector also present investment plans envisage a rise of around 10 per cent. 
Housing investment, both private and ptiblic, seems likely to go on at a high level. . . 
There may be some offset to these expansionary factors through a falling away of the rate 
of investment in stocks ... On consumption, an upward trend is to be expected as real 
incomes grow . . . All the indications when we imposed the import charge were 
that there would be no falling away in the p-essure of [total] demand over the coming 
months.” 

Mr Callaghan on Wodnotday. 

■ But how much pressure ” was there.^ * 

How Much Steam? 


The latest batch of indicators— 
official and unofficial—still do not 
dispel the mystery surrounding 
Britain’s domestic economy; the 
curious and persistent lack of re¬ 
sponse of output and deliveries to 
rising orders. However, two things 
are clear. First, neither the advent 
of a Labour government nor the 
imposition of import restrictions 
have seriously impaired business¬ 
men’s confidence and their readi¬ 
ness to go ahead with large invest¬ 
ment plans—though the higher 
income tax and the proposed cor¬ 
poration tux may inject a disturbing 
note of uncertainty into investment 
finance over the months immedi¬ 
ately ahead. Second, consumer 
spending, at least in the shops, has 
recovered somewhat 
If the government's efforts to close 
the country’s trade deficit succeed 
(and if, therefore^ the surcharges 
do not mop up a fully equivalent 
amount of domestic purchasing 
power) ail of this would certainly 
impart a more powerful fillip to 
expansion at home over the next 
five months : and on this reckoning, 
as indicated on page 775, Mr 
Callaghan is drawing in purchasing 
power at an annual rate of at least 
£100 million between now and his 
April budget. What can be ques¬ 
tioned is whether the economy on 
which he is operating is as strained 
as he implied. 

There can no longer be any real 
argument about the fact that the 
current upswing had all bul petered 
out earlier dds year. Although 
firms responding to the Federation 
of British Industries' surveys still 
repQi^ that their output has been 
rising steadily throughout 1964, the 
picture of stagnation painted by the 
official index of industrial pn^qc- 
tion was strongly supported by the 
national income figoos for the 


second quarter. Adjusted for sea¬ 
sonal lluctuation.s, these were actu¬ 
ally below their fourth quarter 
1963 peak. Moreover, according to 
the FBI’s own researches, lack of 
orders is still the major curb to 
higher output. 

WHAT BUSINESSMEN 
THINK 

No sign of a run-away boom but 
likewise no sign of a recession; 
optimism a little diluted but far less 
than many observers had feared : 
this sums up the FBI’s immediate 
post-election inquiry into industrial 
trends. All 836 replies were re¬ 
ceived before the Queen’s Speech 
and Wednesday’s budget. How¬ 
ever, fully two-thirds came in after 
the initial announcement of the 15 
per cent import surcharge and li 
per cent export rebate. The replies 
received before this axmouncement 
were slightly more optimistic about 
total trade (and slightly less opti- 
mistic about expons) than those 

FBI SURVEY 

What factors are likely to limit 
your output over the next four 
months ? 


— to 



received later, but the differences 
were not marked. 

Two-thirds of the firms reporting 
were just as optimistic about the 
general outlook for their industries 
as they were five months earlier ; 
the rest were equally divided be¬ 
tween the more and the less opti¬ 
mistic. However, if business confi¬ 
dence was unshaken, it was ^ no 
longer rising. 

Replies about actual performance 
over the past five months still im¬ 
plied increases both in total output 
and in exports. The proportion of 
firms working to capacity was 
almost unchanged and investment 
intentions only slightly dampened. 
Shortages of labour, especially 
skilled, were reported to be an 
increasingly important factor limit¬ 
ing output. Pointing in the same 
direction was the fall in the number 
of firms reporting insufficient de¬ 
mand. However, nearly half still 
did consider lack of orders to be 
the main check—a far larger pro¬ 
portion than in 1961. 

RETAIL TRADE 

The long-awaited recovery in retail 
trade seems under way at last. But 
the larger volume of ^es by shops 
over recent weeks has merely made 
up for the drop in the second 
quarter of the year when sharp 
price increases more than absorbed 
rises in consumer spending of all 
kinds. 

To what extent the recovery in the 
volume of retail sales indicates a 
rebound in total consumer spending 
is not known, tn part it may just 
represent a shift from spending on 
holidays to spending in the shops. 
However, sales of cars remained 
strong in September; on q season¬ 
ally adjusted basis instalment credit 
sales of household durables during 
the month were little changed. 
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100^ PERSONAL TAXES: 



become less so in recent years. Mr Callaghan proposes to 
reverse this trend. 

A married man with two young children will not be affected 
by the increase in income tax—that is, does not become liable 
to the standard rate—unless be cams over £1,100 a year ; and 
even if he does the extra amount he will have to pay will be 
no more than £10 a year unless he earns over £1,700 a year. 
Average earnings for a man in industry today are around 
£18 a week, between £900 and £1,000 a year: provided he 
is a family man he will be unaffected and even if single will 
have no more than an extra 2s. a week extracted from him 
(these sums ignore the extra 2s. on his> weekly insurance 
stamp). Perhaps one in ten men in factories earns over 
£25 a week, upwards of £1,300 a year. At the £2,000 a year 
mark the single man will find himself los. a week worse off, 
the married man with two young children nearly 7s. a week 
worse off. 

How badly hit are the more well-to-do ? Any comparison 
over time, when incomes are inflating, must take into account 
changes in the value of money as well as the general rise in 
living standards. In the chart above the adjusted line for 
1951-52 does this by reflecting the approximate doubling 
of income since then. Thus an income-earner of £4,000 a 
year now pays 26 per cent in tax and will pay 27! per cent 
from next April, compared with 46 per cent in 1951-52 ; but 
adjusting the 1951-52 level to £2,000 to take account of the 
lower level of money incomes then, the comparable rate would 
have been 30 per cent. So progression is not yet back to pre- 
Tory days, anything like. 

Kaldor Over Lloyd 

The bare bones, or the skeleton, of the long foreseen capital 
gains tax, have now begun to emerge. The tax is to be in 
no way retrospective. It will take effect, not immediately, 
but from budget day next year. On the other hand, gains 
will be charged to tax on all chargeable assets held on this 
day, not only on assets acquired later: a share bought in 1945 
for £100, standing at £200 on B-day and sold thereafter for 
£220 will be chargeable on the £20. In other words, budget 
day 1965 will be the great day of valuation. A special prim 
order of the Stock Exchange ofl&cial list for the day will have 
to be arranged, for stockbrokers, accountants, lawyers; were 
the Stock Exchange to behave in true conspiratorial collective 
fashion it would contrive a one day boom as never before. 
From the wording of the Chancellor’s speech it seems equally 


clear that he is envisaging that only realised gains will be 
taxed. And “there will be appropriate relief for realised 
capital losses ” (again from B-day). Perhaps most important 
of all, the Chancellor seems to be envisaging a totally new 
tax ; a mere extension of the time limit of the short-term gains 
is evidently out, which is just as well as this levied at the 
full personal rate. This contribution by Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
is castigated, not unreasonably, as ineffective in operation and 
yielding hardly any revenue—in his telecast Mr Callaghan 
mentioned a derisory £i million in the first year. On the 
other hand, the Chancellor’s own capital gains tax will yield 
no revenue either unless there really are capital gains to tax. 

Mr Callaghan has not revealed the rate to be charged or 
the assets that will be chargeable. The operative rate should 
be at most the standard rate of tax if it is to avoid clogging 
the capital market, and preferably rather less. The objection 
to Mr Kaldor’s suggestion (as expoimded in the minority- 
report to the Royal Commission on Taxation, 1955) that the 
gains should be charged to income tax (at the appropriate 
rates, but mainly of course the standard rates) but not surtax 
is, oddly enough, that it is not sufficiently radical: the rich 
shareholder would be hit no harder than the ordinary, non¬ 
surtax paying investor. A capital gains tax on the smaller 
investor (who will presumably in any case still be liable to 
the short-term gains tax for his quick profits) could prove 
trifling in yield, easy to evade and a disincentive to the small 
man to invest in the stock market, directly or indirectly. 
However, as was argued in these columns last week, there 
may be a case for charging these gains to surtax only. Surtax, 
for unearned income, begins to operate on taxpayers whose 
total incomes are above a figure of something like £2,750. 
The rates are graduated, from 2s. to los. 6d., and accordingly 
for the richer taxpayer there would be the problem of 
“ bunched gains"—heavy realisations coming together in one 
year that would jack up the applicable rate of tax. For this 
reason it might be necessary to have a top rate of, say, 7s. W. 
in the pound or even less. But the burden would be carried 
entirely by the richer shareholder, who already escapes surtax 
on ploughed back profits. 

There are other problems still to be solved. Mr Callaghan 
will have to decide whether death should count as a realisation 
—and if so, is the estate duty levied in addition? Which 
brings one to gifts—surely a gifts tax of some kind is now 
essential. More technically the Chancellor must also decide 
whether companies, which rarely die or give anything away, 
should be liable on unrealised gains in appropriate circum¬ 
stances. Nor has the coverage of the tax been defined. 
Owner-occupied property, inevitably, will be excluded. That 
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It the only ofiicial iadicaiion so far. It is virtually certain 
that securities, property other than one’s own house, and land 
will all be liable, as they are to the present gains tax. But 
what of jewellery, antiques and works of art? Special pro¬ 
visions ought also to be made for the investment trusts, if 
th^se long established and economically desirable investment 
institutions are not to be crippled. Finally, Mr Callaghan 
will have to decide whether to include gilt-edged stocks : 
Mr Kaldor was not on firm ground in arguing for exemption 
in the Minority Report. Gilt-edged bonds, with the tax free 
“capital” clement, so often included in the effective return 
they offer, have long been a useful investment medium For 
the surtax payer. 

New Sums for Investors 

I NVESTORS now have the prospect of a corporation tax turned 
into a reality—^if still a somewhat distant one—with the 
likelihood that this will involve a larger rather than smaller 
total tax take from investors. By raising the standard rate of 
tax from 38^ per cent to 41!^ per cent Mr Callaghan has 
already increased the total weight of tax on corporate profits 
from 53'} per cent to 56] per cent. To add 6d. in the pound 
on the taxes paid by companies and investors—who will 
together contribute £78 million of the expected £122 million 
additional yield—cannot be described as a swingeing impost; 
it is equivalent to a 4 or 5 per cent increase in profits tax, and 
investors have been spared from what they feared most, a two 
tier profits tax with a severe charge on distributed profits. 
But the tax will put a little further pressure on a company's 
retained profits, already squeezed. 

For the Investor the increase in the standard rate recasts 
the order of attraction of different investment media and its 
broad effect is perhaps ironically to increase the attraction of 
capital gain as distinct from income, reversing the opposite 
tendency of the scries of personal tax reductions in 1 ory 
budget from 1962 to 1963, Thus the coupon of a gilt-edged 
security will from next April count a little less and the potential 
redemption profit a little more ; although from April next this 
will be balanced by the capital gains tax, unless it exempts gilt- 
edged. Equally, returns paid out net of tax, such as on build¬ 
ing society shares, become a little more attractive in relation 
to those such as local authority loans paid out gross. 

Hitting Dividends, Sideways 

T he rationale of the corporation tax is a separation of tax 
paid by companies and by persons, and separation too of 
tax paid on company profits, in corporation tax, and that 
part of those profits, after bearing that tax, that is paid out in 


MR MAUDLING’S CONTRIBUTION 

The Goienmeni could only be facing this deficit if they 
toere looking backwards because when they came into power 
three-quarters of the year was over — three^uarters of the 
year when this large deficit had been taken care of us. 
—^Mr Reginald Maudling, ex-Chancellor d the Exchequer, in 
Thursday's budget debate. 
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dividend, taxable at the investors' particular personal rate. 
The innovation will involve, to this extent, a double taxation 
of dividends, in a way that Britain has hitherto avoided but 
that is frequent, if also often unpopular, in other countries. 
This discrimination against distributed income is among the 
attractions of a corporation lax for Labour, which (like a 
good few company chairmen) secs dividends as an extrava¬ 
gance and retained profits as the real source of expansion. 

“ The complexity of the tax machine limits ray opportuni¬ 
ties for rapid manoeuvre ; I cannot ask the Board of Inland 
Revenue to perform miracles, although their competence is 
such that they seem able to do the next best tiling.” I'he 
immediate introduction of a corporation tax was too 
heavy a load for the Revenue departments but, unlike Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd and Mr Maudling, the new Chapcellor has 
been able and prepared to give the tax a date—“ I contemplate 
that the first profits to which the new corporation tax will 
apply will be the profits of the period immediately following 
that which formed the basis for 1965-66.” This rhen will 
mean that it will be 1967 before the new tax is yielding funds 
to the exchequer, but companies will presumably have to start 
providing for it in their accounting years ending after April 
6th next year. Technically, the way has been paved for the 
new tax by the ready m^c blueprint for streamlining the 
system of company income tax left him by his predecessor— 
the white paper giving a formula for transferring this tax 
from the existing “ preceding year ” basis to an accounts 
basis ; this already applies for profits tax, and would also be 
the basis of the combined corporation tax. 

It was hardly surprising that Mr Callaghan came back to 
something that bothered him earlier this year as an opposition 
critic—the anomaly that arises from the present system of 
rebates of tax (to investors not paying the standard rate) even 
when investment allowances have drastically reduced or 
eliminated the tax paid by some companies. Companies would 
still get the benefit Of investment allowaiKes. But there woukl 
be no questions of reclaims of corporation tax by shareholders i 
and it remains to be seen whether pensions funds and other 
gross fund.s will be hit, as Mr Callahan seems to think they 
will. Then there is the case of the investment or unit trust 
with a large pan of its funds invested overseas or in fixed 
interest securities. At the moment income from such sources 
is called “ unfraoked " income and is liable to profits tax. 
But since the expenses of crusts can be deducted for profits 
tax this has usually meant that they have had no profits tax 
liability. But if the present profits tux and company income 
tax arc replaced by a full corporation profits tax—say at 40 
per cent-^w would these trusts stand in relation to their 
unfraoked income ? This is causing many worried frowns 
both in London and in the strongholds ol the investment 
trusts' world, in Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dundee. 

The backroom analyse of Throgmorton Street have for 
many months past been hard at work with^theit slide rules 
calculating the. investment effects of such a tax. Their 
answers differ conmderaUy but at the moment a corporation 
tax rate of around 40 per cent looks most Ukdy. This would 
yield roughly the same yield as profits tax plus income tax 
at the new rate. AU Mr Callaghan has let out is that it will 
be less than the present combined rate of income tajt and 
prt^ts taxr-ri.e. 56^ per oenL which the City^s worst pessimist 
does not expect. 
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,The Surcharge Now 

Immediately, the only new imports are indirect taxes — 
the 15 per cent import surcharge, now slightly recast, 
and the higher petrol and diesel tax, 

W HILE lobbies have been at work looking for further 
exemptions to the import surcharge, the Chancellor 
has yielded only at peripheral points, particularly where 
previously the tariff definitions excluded certain raw materials. 
A number of basic fertilisers (about £20 million worth) were 
obviously unprocurable in this country, as are any further 
^ supplies of leather. Methane, now being imported in liquid 
form by the Gas Council from Algeria, is clearly an oil 
product. There is a minor mystery in the inclusion of vinegar 
in the exempted list, but the two other exemptions are 
straightforward and important. 

By imposing the surcharge on imports of books, magazines, 
newspapers and other printed matter Britain was Imposing 
that impermissible tax on culture, offending against Unesco 
as well as all those other international organisations. It was 
always expected that these items^which will probably 
account for £20 million of imports this year, far from all of it 
literature in a Urtcsco sense—^would be exempted; so they 
' have been, and the Board of Trade have thrown in individual 
plates printed abroad (for inclusion in picture books printed 
here) and Identikits for police use for good measure. 

The other major class affected is ships ; ocean-going vessels 
are now to be exempt, even though the minister responsible 
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for the industry denied last week that the government would 
do anything about them, and so are engines and other equip¬ 
ment imported for ships being built here for British owners. 

Sure of Shell 

T he increase in the oil duty arouses quite different 
responses in the consumer and in the industrial fieteb. 
Now that tobacco may be getting price elastic, petrol is the 
British Treasury's sure, easy and immediate revenue rai^r. 
The private motorist can be expected to absorb the increase 
of 6d. a gallon, the first since 1961, as he has so many others 
on tobacco and alcohol. While there may be a marginal 
decrease in the rate of growth of motoring mileage, the major, 
result may well be to increase sdll further the proportion of 
spending on personal transport as a share of total consumer 
expenditure. 

The effects in industry are very different. It is only two 
months since road haulage charges went up by 5 per cent: 
fuel costs account for 10 per cent of road hauliers' operating 
costs against under 2 per cent for British Railways. There can 
be no doubt that the increase will help the railways’ competi¬ 
tive position at a time when they are fighting a hard com¬ 
mercial battle for freight traffic, perhaps for the first time 
since nationalisation. Bus companies are hoping for complete 
exemption from this increase in fuel tax, if nor a reductioo 
of. existing rates. Exporters too can be unwprricd by the 
increase: it will swell their new rebate, and Volvo can write 
their suppliers a PS. 
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How Big a Bulk Ship? 

While the shipping business in genei*al remains 
depressed, shipowners have increasingly sought to 
cut costs by building ships specially designed to 
carry dry cargo in bulk. But they are finding it 
difficult to decide what size ship to build. 

L ast month Canadian Pacific joined the increasing number 
of companies involved in the business of bulk shipping. 

^ This means they will build and operate ships specially 
designed with large open holds for the carriage of commodities 
such as iron ore, phosphates and fertilisers. In so doing, they 
will join the boom in bulk shipping, which has jumped from 
8.7 million tons afloat throughout the world, to 20.8 million 
tons in three and a half years. The simple fact behind this 
boom is that it is cheaper to build and operate a big box 
filled with bulk cargo than it is to operate a lot of little boxes— 
the bigger the better. Most men concerned with the carriage 
of dry cargo in bulk, i.e. shipping large quantities of 
unpacked cargo poured straight into the hold, have already 
collected figures and drawn graphs looking something like the 
chart, showing the spectacular decrease in the cost of 
operating oTc carriers as their size gets bigger, and the smc 
rule holds for any kind of bulk carriers. But having recognised 
that It pays to build big, shipowners and operators still have to 
decide just bow big. The question is considerably more 
difficult for dry cargo operators to answer than it was for their 
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friends in the oil tanker business who were the first to take 
advantage of the economies of size. 

Eighty per cent of the western world’s tanker fleet is owned 
or operat^ by a handful of international oil companies who 
provide the cargoes for the ships they operate. T^re are no 
comparable major companies capable of making the same 
kind of provision for the dry cargo bulk carrier trade. The 
difference between dry and liquid bulk carriage is particu¬ 
larly telling when it comes to i^oviding port facilities. It 
is comparatively cheap and easy to stick a pipeline out into 
deep water, much easier and cheaper than dmlging a channel 
to a berth. But the bulk carrier operator may well 
be at odds with the port authorities when he asks 
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them to provide the capital—or some of it—for building 
and (grating the kind of bulk handling facilities he wants. 
This has had a dampening effect on the number of ports 
capable of handling bulk carriers in excess of 45,000 tons dead¬ 
weight. In this country only Newcastle can take bulk carriers 
up to 40,000 tons, though facilities for 60,000 tonners are 
planned in South Wales, and Middlesbrough may also be de¬ 
veloped to take bigger ships. While port operators are becom¬ 
ing increasingly aware of the long term advantages of providing 
efficient deep-water bulk handling facilities despite the heavy 
initial cost—as for example those being provided in Rotterdam, 
Bremen and Le Havre—international progress towards the 
construction of appropriate berths for big bulk carriers is 
likely to be substantially slower than the provision of deep 
water berths for tankers. 

Ports with the right depth of water and the right handling 
facilities are only one of the variables that have to be taken 
into account before building bulk carriers for trading in the 
open market Some of the bigger men in the business are 
carrying out careful studies of changes and developments 
in world commodity markets. The shipping consultants 
Westinform rccendy forecast that while there would be a 70 
per cent increase in ore traffic by 1970, fertilisers were likely 
to be the most important growth commodity in the bulk ship¬ 
ping business, because of the need for a rapid increase in agri¬ 
cultural production in the poorer countries. The general 
increase in commodity trades is of interest to the shipowner, 
but he has to have more specific knowledge before deciding 
on what size tonnage to build. He wants to know where to 
pick up one cargo when he has discharged the previous one, 
and that means knowing the potential expansion of trade on 
specific routes. For instance how much phosphate rock will 
move from the Pacific Islands to Australia and then how much 
iron ore from Australia to Japan in 1973 ^ 

Building a bulk carrier for trading on the open market, as 
Norwegian shipowners have often done, means chartering 
it for short periods in order to obtain the advantage of 
possibly higher, though frequently fluctuating, freight 
rates than those obtained on long-term charters. The 
shipowner involved has a far more difficult time deciding 
which is the best size bulk carrier to build than owners who 
arc going into the bulk business with the intention of first 
obtaining long term cargo contracts and then building the 
best possible ship for the trade in question. This second 
approach is the one developing most now, as shown by the 
recent formation of a number of major consortiums in Britain 
and France specifically for the operation of bulk carriers. 
Such consortiums have advantages over the independent 
bulk carrier operator that go far beyond their com¬ 
parative ease in being able to tailor new building requirements 
to the trading agreements they undertake. The biggest of 
these advantages lies in what can best be described as the 
meat and potatoes of the shipping business that of finding 
the cargoes to carry. Once the principle of cheaper carriage 
in bulk has been established, it remains necessary for the 
shipowner not only to keep in touch with traditional bulk 
shippers, but also to persuade smaller consumers of the com¬ 
modity that they too can cut costs by importing in bulk. The 
problem is that it takes a much larger number of orders to 
make up a bulk shipment of say 60,000 tons than it did for 
small tramp tonnage. Also, storage space and distribution 
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facilities for the bulk commodity have to be provided. The 
consortiums, which include bankers as well as shipowners and 
traders, have the resources to offer special credit and payment 
terms to consumers who would not previously have considered 
shipping in bulk, preferring to ship smaller amounts by cargo 
liner at frequent intervals to avoid storage charges. It is in 
the big shipping operations of the consortiums—^with others 
undoubtedly ready to jump on the bandwagon—that the 
future of the bulk business will probably lie. Apart from 
having the financial resources to offer the best terms to would- 
be bulk shippers, they can also generate the local pressure 
needed to get reluctant port authorities to provide better bulk 
handling and storage facilities. 


T hi- future of the independent bulk owner-operator seems 
to lie in having ships strengthened to carry heavy ore 
cargoes which are also capable of carrying the lighter bulk 
commodities such as grain, phosphates, or fertilisers, depend¬ 
ing on which trade pays best, at which time. There are many 
possible permutations, like bulk carriers that can carry ore 
on one leg of the voyage, oil on the other. The maximum size 
for these combination carriers is likely to stay within the 
limitation imposed by the Suez canal—some 65,000 tons by 
1971—simply because of the slow expansion of port facilities 
to take that size of bulk dry cargo tonnage. With the possible 
exception of a few specific trades, the maximum tonnage seems 
likely to be in the 65,000 ton range for some time, but it 
could pay owners to approach this size of tonnage a lot sooner 
than they may have thought a few years ago. An even clearer 
pointer can be obtained from a hard look at the future needs 
of the British steel industry, which imports all its ore through 
a central non-profit making agency, BlSC(Ore). Most of its 
present tonnage lies in the 15,000 ton range, but estimates 
show that by 1970 it will want ships of about 20,000 tons 
deadweight, with a few larger ships of 35,000 and 65,000 
tons. The limitations of Britain's ports make the opportunities 
for bulk trading to this country considerably smaller than 
those for bulk trading to the continent. 

But whatever the requirements of Britain's bulk trade, the 
biggest amount of tonnage to be built in the next few years 
is likely to lie between 45,000 cons and 65,000 tons. Studies 
undertaken by Westinform show that demand for ships in the 
35,000 ton range will have reached its peak in 1966 and then 
start tapering off; there will actually be a surplus of 25,000 
tonners by that date. All this points clearly to the rather 
startling fact that a large block of dry-cargo vessels of less than 
20,000 tons built since the war and now serving out the latter 
p>art of lo-year or 15-year charters will be due for the breakers’ 
yard by the early 1970's. 

It is clear that the business of carrying cargo in bulk is 
growing, and despite the fact that today’s freight rates are 
bemoaned by shipowners, it is possible for an owner who 
builds the right size to recover the cost of his bulk carrier 
within the space of a 10 year charter—or less. He can still 
make his five per cent profit over and above this, provided his 
ship is kept fuUy em|doyed. But there is also little doubt that 
many other kinds of investment give a bigger return on the 
capital employed. There are, in fact, easier ways to make a 
living. 
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KENNEDY ROUND 


Meanwhile in Geneva ... 


W HILE continued rumblings from Paris 
make it uncertain whether the 
Kennedy round of tariff cutting will ever 
t&ke place at all, the technical pt^aradons 
continue to creep ahead in this strange 
atmosphere of unreality ; and both America 
and Britain are taking sensibly liberal pos¬ 
tures. Thus the Americans have agreed to 
submit their list of proposed exceptions 
from the general 50 per cent tariff cut by 
the agreed date of November i6th, next 
Monday, despite the lack of agreement with 
the common market on access for agricul¬ 
tural products which the Americans had 
earlier insisted on linking with the indus¬ 
trial tariff list, and which they arc still 
determined to include in the final bargain. 
By meeting the November i6th deadline 
the Americans arc ai least permitting an 
advance to the next stage of the bargaining 
process. 

The contents of the exceptions lists to be 
exchanged in Geneva next Monday are not 
yet openly known, but it nqjv seems certain 
that Britain's list at least will be a modest 
one, covering probably no more than 5 per 
cent of imports of industrial products from 
the countries to which its most-favoured¬ 
nation tariff applies—which in practice 
means all countries other than the Com¬ 
monwealth countries enjoying imperial pre¬ 
ference, and the European Free Trade 
Association, in which all tariffs are due to 
disappear bv the lime the Kennedy round 
of tariff reductions is likely to take effect, 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Thtt all-itcmf indicator showed LITTLE 
CHANGE this week (to November llth). 
This conceals declines in cocoa and sugar 
in the food sector, and copper and tin in 
the metals sector. Balancing incraaset 
come from meat, copra, lead and zinc. 
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The Economitt Commodity Pi icc Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities tceiglued^ (tecordtn^ to their 
lelative shares of.ivortd trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this tveek'x figm «, but thesey 
except for the metal gioupy aw proituonal 
notations for tea and v.ool are not yet aiailable 
eyond last iveek. 


at the end of the 'sixties at the earliest 
By then, needless to say, Britain's present 
15 per cent surcharge should be merely a 
bad memory. 

The most significant items in Britain's 
exceptions list are likely to be cotton tex¬ 
tiles, with an existing tariff rate of 17J-20 
per cent: since Britain already imports far 
more textiles from under-dct^lopcd coun¬ 
tries, particularly in the Commonwealth, 
than either the United States or the com¬ 
mon market, the British Government would 
find it politically very difficult to expose 
Lancashire to an extra dose of competition 
while these other major industrial areas re¬ 
main so much less liberal than Briuin in 
their total intake of textile imports. Another 
probable exception may be for plastics, 
which by a legal quirk are not classified as 
a synthetic organic chemical and accord¬ 
ingly carry a duty of only 10 per cent. This 
is notably below the tariff rates in the com¬ 
mon market and the United States; the 
result, about which Mr Paul Chambers, of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, so frequently 
complains, is to draw into Britain a dispro- 
portiemate share of low-priced (ooc to say 
dumped) surpluses of these products. The 
British Government has resisted ICl's der 
mands that these tariffs should actually be 
raised, but equally it may now be reluctant 
to reduce them in the Kennedy round. 


Liberal, Not Unilateral 

G ivi-N the intcrnatiunal feeling that has 
been drummed up against Britain by 
its present tariff surcharge, the British 
Government has perhaps missed a chance 
of making a dramatic demonstration of anti¬ 
protectionist philosophy by ostentatiously 
renouncing any exceptions list at all. But as 
a second best, free-traders can hardly com¬ 
plain at 5 per cent or less. This is likely 
to be more modest than the list of "cither 
the United States or the common market. 
ITie European Commission is reported to 
have proposed a list including textiles, 
paper, non-ferrous metals and perhaps also 
lorries ; this list (without paper) adds up 
to 16 per cent of common market’s duti¬ 
able imports. But the Six arc still under 
pressure for separate national lists by 
France and possibly other members. The 
expectation in Brussels is that the Council 
of Ministers, meeting this week, will enjerge 
on Saturday with a list as long as President 
de Gaulle^S arm, this being one more 
obvious move in the French game of com¬ 
plicating matters for the Americans. 

Moreover, big arguments lie ahead on the 
790 tariff headings, accounting for around 


10 per cent of common nuirket trade, 
covered by the present EEC disparities list, 
on which the common market, will ddim 
that it is entitled to cut tariffs by only 25 per 
cent because its tariffs arc already less tfrn 
half the American and Briti^ ones. Neither 
Briuin nor the United States IDtes Ae dtt- 
parities rule, but in practice the argument 
win be about the number of headings:, ff 
this were not reduced Britain could itsc^ 
invoke the disparities rule on the basis df 
some higher American tariffs, on products 
that arc of exporting interest to the common 
market. The next sca^c in this laborious 
Kennedy round, assuming that it is not all 
made academic by vetoes from Paris, is a 
grand horse-trade covering not only the ^al 
exertions list but also disparities, non- 
tariff barriers and agriculture itself. 

INDIAN REFINERIES 

Iran One, Majors Nil 

Calcutta 

I N ihe happy position of choosing front 
14 ardent bidders for its ^*5 million ton 
refinery in Madras, India decided last week 
in favour of—Iran. Under this deal the 
National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) with 
its Persian Gulf partner ihin American 
(Standard of Indiana) will take a 25 per 
cent share in the capital, of the new re¬ 
finery and provide in addition a $20 mil¬ 
lion loan, repayable in ten years, to meet 
the balance of the foreim exchange costs 
involved. While the financing arrange¬ 
ment is much the same as that worked out 
late in 1962 between New Delhi and the 
American independent Phillips Petiole^ 
for the refinery now under, construction 
at Cochin, the terms of the new refinery’s 
crude supply mark a distinct departure. A 
ten year contract is to be signed for the 
supply of 20 million tons of crude for which 
the agreed price is reported to be as low as 
$1.35 per ion. Crude will come from the 
Darius offshore field in which^ NIOC and 
Pan American are in partnership. Produc¬ 
tion started at Darius only in the first week 
of October at an initial rate of 40,000 
barrels per day which should go up to 
100,000 barrels. 

Tills cut price for crude made the 
bid a highly competitive one. An earlier 
deal with Phillips was made at a maximum 
cif price of $1.90 while th^ best that the 
state-owned Kuwait National Petroleum 
Company could offer in this latest round 
of negotiations was $1.50. But Kuwait 
would of course have had to buy the crude 
itself since so far it has no nationally owned 
production facilities.^ In this price-cutting 
the international oil “ majors,” mindful 
of repercussions in other markets, were left 
far behind) <ivcn though they added frill 
upon frill to their bids on the processing. 
Several of "^hem offered investment in asso- 
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ciatcd fertiliser plants; one major was will¬ 
ing to provide free engineering services for 
an ammonia unit power plant; a third 
dfered help in prospecting for oil in India. 
Eighteen months ago any one of them might 
have carried the day with much less attrac¬ 
tive terms but at that time they were un¬ 
willing to agree, on principle, to a joint 
venture with the Indian government. 

Now that the Madras project has been 
awarded to Iran, attention has shifted to 
Haldia, downstream from Calcutta, where a 
subsidiary port is to be built. This con¬ 
tinues to be the chosen site for the next 
refinery despite some doubts whether the 
region is not already adequately served by 
existing supply sources. Bidding will no 
doubt be as keen as it was for Madras, but 
once again India may opt for a direct deal 
with a west Asian oil producing country. 
There arc political advantages in doing so 
quite apart from the fact of India’s growing 
interest in acquiring oil concessions abroad 
to narrow the gap between domestic produc¬ 
tion and demand. New Delhi has already 
joined with the Italian state oil concern, 
ENI, and Phillips Petroleum to bid for a 
concession in offshore Iran, a factor that is 
said to have influenced the decision on 
Madras. That Kuwait will also be shortly 
inviting bids for prospecting areas resumed 
by government on the expiry of BP-Gulf Oil 
leases, may well have a bearing upon the 
outcome at Haldia. 


ITALIAN ECONOMY 


Car Tax Abolished 

Milan 

A MAJOR relaxation of Italy’s fiscal 
restraint was announced this week. On 
the last day of the Turin Auto Show the 
government abolished the special purchase 
tax on cars that it imposed in February. 
This tax was graduated on size of car, 
which particularly hurt imported vehicles 
and ranged from 4 per cent on small cars 
to 30 per cent on large ones. Together 
with an increase in petrol tax it was 
largely responsible for the recession in 
Italian economic activity ; this in turn con¬ 
tributed to a marked recovery in the balance 
^ payments and the government has now, 
none too soon, felt able to rc-stimulatc eco¬ 
nomic activity. Abolition of the car tax 
follows hard on an easing of the credit re¬ 
strictions through special loans for public 
investment. . , . 

The measures wreaked particular havoc 
with luxury car makers, Alfa Romet), Lan¬ 
cia, Mascrati, Ferrari, and Italy]s many 
custom-coach builders who specialise in 
making Italy’s fancier cars. The only auto 
maker that managed to hold its own was 
Fiat which offset slumping donacstic big car 
salgLjjf a successful export drive and by a 
sucOTsful launching of the low-cost “ S50 ” 
model. 

In the five months April-August new car 
registrations were 22} per cent below their 
ycar-carlier level, and output was iij per 
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cent down. The forecast for 1964 is that 
total vehicle output, which hit an all-time 
record of 1,180,536 (including 1,105,29^ 
cars) last year, will slump to something 
under one million and that new car registra¬ 
tions will be off 130,000 from the 1963 
record of 1,038,435 to about 908,000. Most 
disappointed are truck and heavy vehicle 
makers who have seen sales plummet despite 
their being untouched by austerity 
measures: the slowdown in construction is 
clearly responsible. But exports continue 
to rise: in the April-August “ austerity ” 
period they were up 29 per cent. If the 
pace continues 1964 will be a record year 
with car exports topping 365,000. 


FORD MOTOR 

Assembly Crosses the 
Frontier 


Brussels 


F ord motor company’s first experi¬ 
ments with a manufacturing complex 
transcending national frontiers went 
smoothly into operation at the end of 
October: a second is encountering some 
snags. Bodies for German Ford’s Faunus 
12 M cars are now being made in a new 
factory at Gcnk, near Liege, while the 
engines arc built in the company’s old 
works at Cologne. Final assembly takes 
place at both factories, in Cologne for the 
German market, in Genk for all others, each 
plant being supplied ypith the other’s 
products by nightly liner trains. The 
arrangement, later to be extended to other 
German Ford models, takes advantage of 
local Belgian sheet steel production and the 
approximate balance now existing between 
home and export demand for Taunus cars. 
It also coincides with the cessation of Ford’s 
assembly operation at Antwerp, where 
American, British and German Ford models 
have hitherto been assembled. Local 
assembly for the Belgian market was encour¬ 
aged by the authorities after the war, but 
Ford now considers assembly uneconomic 
unless it is on a large enough scale for each 
m<^el and for a wider market. 

Ford’s second innovation along Cologne- 
Genk lines—the joint manufacture of trac¬ 
tors in Antwerp and Basildon, Essex-—has 
developed less smoothly. Antwerp is to 
make the axles and gearboxes, Basildon 
the engines, Finished tractors will be 
jssetnbied at both plants, in Antwerp for 
Europe, in Basildon for Britain and non- 
European markets. Antwerp’s original 
muluple assembly plant has been converted 
to tractor production and transferred from 
the American-Belgian owned Ford of 
Belgium to a new company. Ford Tractor 
Belgium, owned by Ford of Great Britain. 

The economics of the Aniwerp-Basildon 
project, now working experimentally but 
due to go into full operation next sprm^, 
has been seriously disturbed by Britain s 
15 per cent surcharge, which applies to the 
Antwerp parts sent to Basildon. The 
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British measure is a further bloljv to the 
project’s original planners, who presumably 
reckoned Basildon would be inside the com¬ 
mon market by this time. It will not be 
surprising if in future the company is less 
ready to plant its feet on both sides of the 
tariff wall. 

But the common market itself has dis¬ 
appointed some of Ford’s expectations. 
Ford was under the impression that the 
enormous cost of keeping and retraining its 
labour while the Antwerp plant was con¬ 
verted from car assembly to tractor produc¬ 
tion would be covered by a million-dollar 
grant from the EEC’s Economic and Social 
Fund and from the Belgian government. 
The Commission eventually ruled against 
the recommendation of the fund commit¬ 
tee on the grounds that there was no special 
need for a tractor plant and no labour short¬ 
age in the Antwerp area. Some aid is still 
expected from the Belgian government, but 
it has been ominously slow to materialise. 


IRON ORE 

New Sources, New 
Patterns 

T HIS week saw the first shipment of 
Swaziland iron ore from the Ngwenya 
mine to Lourcnco Marques, Mo’zambiquc, 
to await shipment to Japan—an event of 
central importance to the Swaziland 
economy and another change in the 
new world pattern of iron ore supplies 
built up since the war. The deposits of 
ore at Ngwenya, 011 the western escarpment 
of Swaziland, arc at the top of a 3,500 ft 
mountain, Bomvu Ridge, and might as well, 
for their isolation, have been on the moon. 
To bring the mine on to the world market, 
a rail link had to be built; to justify the 
investment, long term contracts had to be 
arranged. All this—the whole project cost 
£13 million—was driven through by the 
South African mining finance group, Anglo 
American. Anglo opened up the mine, 
which is worked by opencast methods and, 
with de Beers, provided ^4i million of the 
£9 million needed for the 137 miles rail¬ 
way to the coast. The rest, which includes 
£750,000 for rolling stock, came from the 
Commonwealth Development Corporation. 
The importance to Swaziland of the railway, 
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Business Opportunities 

Over 1,000 bnuiolies of this bank ftoin 

coast to coast oHer rxcrllrnt Ihcililios ibi exploring business opporlunilies anywlicrr in Canada. 
LoJiclon Ollices: 6 la)tlibnry, E.C.2 • 2 Cock-ipur Slrcet, S.W.I 


Head Office: 
Montreal 


Ansels e\(*eed 

000,000 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


J'l'vrpouitnf n Umilfd liability in Cawita ir riiit) 


0\f r 1 , 11)0 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South Anieriia 




IN PRODUCTION SOONER 


through the 


ARGON 


SYSTEM of combined operations 


The Aroon system la an all-iu buililiDif service including* design, provision 
of materials, supervision of construction and oaulpplng of any project, 
with financial credit if required. It uses a vocabulary of design techniques 
evolved over twenty-one years to speed design to clients’ I'equirements 
more economically than by traditional methods. Provided through 
Taylor Woodrow (Building Expoits) Limited, it ensures earliest possible 
production fi-om any new enterprise. 

Writt iraw for furtbor fnformttlM to 
TAYLOR WOODROW iBUILOINO EXPORTS) LIMITED 
41 WELBECK STREET, LONDON. W.1 
Phone: HUNter 6666. Tolox No: 261248 
Cell book; TAYROWCEN. LONDON 
CiMoi: TROPROOF. LONDON 


con— a complete (et hnical service from the foundation's up, the result 
of iwenttf-onc years' experience in over 120countries, 

^ Arcon—a flexible st/stein with complete reliability, which has nealherrA 
every climatic condition for which it is designed. 

^ Arcon^a system which can operate either direct with dienis and Ihdf 
consultants or in association wilh specialist machinery suppliers. 

Sponior iMnbart of tbo ARCON croup: 

HENRY HOPE A I0N8 LIMITED 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INOUfTRIEB LIMITED 
STEWART! A LLOYDS LIMITED 
TAYLOR WOODROW (BUIIDINO EXPORTS; LIMITED 
TURNER A NEWALL LIMITED 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED 



21 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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For the salaries you would pay four secretaries in tondon, 
you could employ five of their counterparts in the North 
East. Of course - let's hasten to add - a good secretary is 
worth far more than her weight in salary cheques, and this 
Is simply an Illustration of financial benefits in the North 
East. 

More important is the way new manufacturers con claim 
outright Government Grants of 25% towards cost of 
buildings, 10% towards plant and machinery. Free deprecia - 
lion of the net plant costs enables them to be written off at 
any rate the manufacturer chooses. 

An added advantage is that because of local supplies of 
goal industry gets gas and electricity at favourable pricea. 
And thera are ample oil Installations at North East ports. 


Other valuable assets are the availability of fully serviced 
sites and ready-made factories, the excellent transport and 
communications facilities, the hardworking adaptable 
labour force - and the fact that staff appreciate living in the 
North East. 

No wonder many firms new to the region ere doing very 
well. Now IS the time to join them to benefit fully from the 
growing prosperity of the new North East. 


For further information, ask your secretary to write to 
The North East Development Council 
20 Coliingwood Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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the country’s first, is hardly less than of 
♦he mine since it provides a route to the 
cx)ast toT oticr pulp, sugar, citrus 

fruits—and a cheap route Ibr inipP**??* 

The long term contract under which 
Anglo is to sell over 12 million tons of ore 
to Yawata Iron and Steel and Fuji Iron and 
Steel over the next 10 years was the sine qua 
non of the project. This will account for the 
resent plann^ production of the mine, 
ut if pr<xiuction increases—for instance the 
ore, of which 30 million tons aver^ng 62.5 
per cent iron is presently in sight, may 
prove a higher grade lower down—^Anglo 
is confident that it can sell on the open 
market. However, this could be a very 
different market from the present one. 
Similar projects are being planned in many 
countries, mostly tied to Japan, whose de¬ 
mand for ore has increased astronomic¬ 
ally: the 10.2 million tons it imported in 
1959 is expected to grow to 29 million 
tons this year. This week Rio Tinto 
Zinc also announced that Palabora Mining, 
in which RTZ holds a 39 per cent 
interest and which it manages, has reached 
«igreement with Kawasaki Steel for the 
supply of 8.8 million tons of magnetite 
iron ore—effectively a by-product of 
Palabora’s copper production—in the next 
ten years. Moreover five similar projects 
are being examined in Australia, one of 
which, at Hammersley in the northwest, is 
also sponsored by RTZ. In Brazil, the 
government last year negotiated a large 
credit for locomotives from* the Japanese, 
effectively to finance a rail link, the loan to 
be paid back over 10-15 years in iron ore, 
$500 million over the next 15-20 years. 


AFRICAN FLYING 

No Longer a Joke 

A CONFERENCE OH African air services 
opened in Addis Ababa this week. A 
great deal of fun has been made out of the 
recent proliferation of African national air¬ 
lines ; much of it is unfair because air trans¬ 
port is growing faster in this region than in 
any other part of the world, bar Eurtme. 
A preparatory survey done for the confer¬ 
ence by the UN’s International Civil Avia¬ 
tion Organisation credits the African conti¬ 



nent with a bare two per cent of world air 
traffic, but points out that it has been grow¬ 
ing recently at 15 per cent per annum 
against, for example, seven per cent in South 
America where the pattern of economic dc- 
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velopment and of poor surface transport is 
comparable. The proportion of Africa’s 
gross national pr^ucc spent in the air haa 
doubled in five y^rs and is rapidly catching 
'jp,on that of North America ; it stands at 
. the momehf at aoGUr.2.7 per cent. Most of 
the traffic consists ^ palSSfiger* JQpving 
between states and there is nothing yet ]ii 
any part of Africa to compare with the dense 
domestic ak network of puntries like Brazil 
or Colombia. But air freigjit has been grow¬ 
ing exceptionally fast>. 22 per cent a year ; 
admittedly this is from suen tiny beginnings 
that even a small increase in tonnage carried 
would produce a spectacular-lookmg jump 
in the graph, but ICAO does point out that 
even after making this reservation, air 
freight looks as if it might be developing 
much faster in Africa tlun it has done in 
South America. 


STEEL ECONOMIES 

The Disappearing Act 

Luxetnbtirg 

ORLD overcapacity in steel is the con¬ 
stant background to the market in 
which steel companies of the European Coal 
and Steel Community live. As demand in 
traditional third markets is met by in¬ 
digenous production or from the new ex¬ 
porting countries, scope for direct steel 
exports from the community declines and 
the producers are increasingly thrown back 
on their own internal markets. At the same 
time, steel consumers are using their sup¬ 
plies more economically, or turning to other, 
cheaper materials. Light alloys and 
aluminium are always possible substitutes, 
and the development of high-strength 
engineering plastics,” poses a still graver 
threat. At the recent ECSC conference on 
steel utilisation in Luxemburg, Mr Fritz 
Hcllweg, a member of the High Authority, 
Sftid that in 1963 about 6 per cent of steel 
consumption (3i to 4 million ingot tons) 
was lost to compering inat^rials. 

In the short term, though, the market fpr 
steel is more likely to be checked by ways 
of making steel go further. The use of 
thinner sheet in motor manufacture and tin 
cans has already absorbed much of the in¬ 
crease in demand that the industry might 
otherwise have expected in such important 
outlets. And new, specialised steels in¬ 
creasingly give designers the opportunity to 
reduce tonnages even more dramatically in, 
for example, large structures. Bridges arc 
being made these days far more cheaply, and 
more lightly, than was possible until 
recently. 

Good design also plays an important part 
and the new bridges arc very different from 
their earlier counterparts. Savings are made 
by cutting a number of wasteful corners: by 
using a mono-cable instead of dual cable 
suspension ; by switching from reinforced 
concrete to light, rigid steel decking, a sav¬ 
ing that is geared up by the need for half a 
ton of wire to support every ton of decking; 
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by achieving the same rigidity with large 
tubular structures instead of bundles of 
srnallet tubes $ and by welding inst^d 
of riveting, which cap save up tp 10 
per cent. Using some ttf these feature^ the 
Forth Road Bridge is the lightest in its ^s. 
By now, however, it is old hat. The tnore 
recent Severn BrUge has a main span only 
60 feet shorter, at 3,390 feet, yet, wfdt the 
same capacity, is a third lighter. 

The most dramatic savings in the use or 
steel, however, will be achieved with the 
Humbefr River Bridge. Although its main 
span will be 4,580 feet—320 feet Icmger 
than the world’s longest, the Narrows Bridge 
in New York—it will use only 22 per cent 
as much steel, in terms of weight per upit of 
deck, as the New York bridge. This is a 
trend that steelmakers have every reason to 
be worried about. 


SUGAR 

Hidden Ferment 

S INCE mid-September the London daily 
price of sugar has stuck persistently at 
£^2 10s. per ton. This spell of lethargy 
has been all the more remarkable because 
of the price acrobatics of the previous 
eighteen months, which twice took prices 
above £100 per ton. Moreover when, as 
in the current season, European beet crops 
have proved good, this is the lime of year 
at which some easing of sugar prices is to 
be expected. This year, trade estimates of 
the outturn from the beet crop in Europe* 
(including Russia) are in the region of 
23 million metric tons raw value, against 
some 18-19 million in each of the preceding 
three seasons—but the price has not moved 
down. 

Having had its earlier predictions of 
prolonged shortage shattered, the trade is 
now looking for the real basis of the current 
stand. One factor is the comparatively low 
level of stocks in the past two years. On 
present production and consumption indi¬ 
cations, these seem likely to be ouilt up to 
something over 11 million tons during the 
next yeST; but even this may be considered 
on the low side since the rate of consump¬ 
tion increased during the past yeSr despite 
higher pices and seems likely to be around 
58.5 million metric tons in tne year ending 
September, 1965. Although stocks with 
major consumers are still felt to be sufikient 
to enable them to hold off for longer, any 
deal that appeared to indicate a new upward 
movement could be the signal for the re¬ 
stocking that must begin before long. A 
more intangible but fundamental reason 
may be that since supplies have now 
returned to a more normal level buyers, 
currently in control, may be still trying to 
decide what now constitutes a “ normal ” 
price. It is almost certainly somewhat 
above the £ 2 y£is per ton level which 
ruled during the last stable period of any 
length (mid-1958 to mid-1961), for even 
present levels do not offer an economic 
return for sbme prodiicera. 
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BY OUR SIM (.lAL CORKIiSPONDKNT 

here's some corner of a foreign Eelci 
that is forever England "—to the great 
disgust of the Englishmen of moderate 
means but exacting tastes, for whom the 
sunshine, sea and sand of most of the AAedi- 
terranean coast are irredeemably vitiated bv 
vulgar reminders of Blackpool, Southend 
and Canvey Island. But there remains, for 
a little time, one far cornet of the whole 
European holiday field that is actually as 
well as technically loieign ; where the 
Englishman can yei lie untroubled by those 
bugbears of cote and costa, the other 
English. 

Until very recently the southern coast of 
Portugal, the Algarve, has been the least 
developed—and potentially most productive 
—vacation land in western Europe. In 196^ 
there were still only five hotels of any pre¬ 
tension in the whole province. The place 
was difficult to get to: 200 miles from 
IJsbon, rather farther from Ciibraltar. It 
was almost totally devoid of those 
comforts—^in the way of night-life, casinos, 
beach umbrellas and BB-iypc beacli 
girls—on which the concept of tourism so 
heavily depends. But the wines were cheap 
and agreeably t>etillant, the citishie noi 
notably grande out not notably purse-slit¬ 
ting cither, the single golden beach a hun- 
dr^ miles long and mostly over a hundreii 
yards wide, the scenery unrivalled, the cli¬ 
mate unbelievable (there are on average i s 
cloudy da^ a year and the coolest day 
brings a light sweat to the English brow i 
and the architecture stylislily Moorish. It 
was, in a word, paradise for thq$£ who Actu¬ 
ally did want to get ttway from it all. 

All is to clange: is changing even now. 
In a year or two this pretty wilderness will 
be the haunt not of the few people who 
manage to get away but of the many who 
manage to be Getaway People. It could be, 
in the words of one of the few natives whose 
English extended to more than politeness, 
“ a bloody shame.” Or if one tries to be 
unselfish about it, it is the best thing that 
could hapj^n to the Algarve, which is by 
western European standards grindtngly 
poor, undeifcd and underemployed. Tour 
ism is already a crucial factor in Portugal's 
balance of payments, and it is the one item 
that can be very rapidly increased wiihour 
endangering ordered development. That 
increase will begin in the Algarve. 

At present the average tourist stays eleven 
days in Portugal and spends just under 
which would be an even more splendid addi¬ 


tion to Portugue^ revenue than it is if there 
were more tourists. Last year there were 
450,000 (Spain had 11 million); unfortun¬ 
ately most of them stayed in or near Lisbon, 
which has the smallest need of their free 
spending but at least has .sufficient beds for 
them to sleep in. It is doubtful whether 
more than 20,000 undertook the long drive 
the Algarve where, until this year, the 
number of tourist beds in all classes of 
accommodation was under 2,500. New 
developments, in the Algarve include, how¬ 
ever, no less than fifty hotels cither m the 
building or planning stage and an intcr- 
narional-lcngth airport at Faro to rewive 
the guests who will fill them. Property 
developers like Costain, Rank and (newly 
in the game) Mason and Barry are in rheii 
turn busily planning the sort of villa 
communities that mark the “ arrival ” of a 
touring-ground. 

This has already meant a rocketing of the 
fortunes of Algarveans fortunate enough to 
have owned desirable land when the 
developers moved in. Naturally the 
developers' fortunes have rocketed rather 
more: land bought at Albufeira, for in 
stance, at just over £2,000 an acre (expen 
sivc for the Algarve: £400-£500 was more 
usual) is already reputed to be worth ten 
times that much—and the value is rising. 
It could all mean a repetition of the sort of 
despoliation that has made the Costa Brava, 
for example, a place to be avoided by-the 
anglophobc En^ishman or by ahyEody not 
made ccsiatiig.by the soltisis of his fcllow- 
exileff. fortunately it is possible that noth¬ 
ing of the sort may be allow^ed to happen. 

I N the first place the PociugLicse govern¬ 
ment is well aware that the rewarding 
kind of tourism Is that uiKjkrrtaken by indi¬ 
viduals, rather than by cut-price tours 5 and 
it is this rather snobby trade that it intends 
to encourage. Although the villas and the 
hotels will go up in large numbers (100 
or more villas on a 6o-odd acre site at the 



perfect resort of Albufeira ; another large 
batch at Praia de Luz ; and a whole new 
town at Faro), they will be built under the 
strict control of the central government, its 
Italian architects, and its planning regula¬ 
tions—and that includes proposed fiscal 
coercion to develop rather than to speculate. 
Undeveloped land in the hands of a devel¬ 
oper will become liable, after two years, to a 
tax (currently 9.6 per aMU) on its cur¬ 
rent value: this may not be very eflcclivc 
in the immediate future, but it will cer 
tainly be a powerful incentive to build when 
values have been stabilised. 

In the second place prices of goods and 
services are likely to multiply in the next 
few years and thereby to deter all but the 
very determined. This i,s bad news for the 
charter-flight coach parties ; but ’ it is .1 
paradisal prospect for Algarveans, whose 
incomes tend now to be below £300 a yeai 
(for a family) and may be as low as £150. 
There is a plethora of skilled craftsmen eager 
for work at as little as 9s. a day ; fish-can¬ 
ning, timber, and cork-proce,ssing arc the 
only substantial industries, and their growth 
is limited ; a.s agriculture becomes more 
efficient under government development 
plans (at pre.sent it absorbs nearly 40 per 
cent of the Portuguese employed population, 
and contributes only 23 per gem of" the 
gros.s national grp^utljr thcre^will be large 
numbj;u:s of people anxious to make their 
lives over for the benefit of tourists. They 
are naturally courteous, infinitely helpful 
people: their tran.sfer to service industries 
will moan exceptionally comfortable tourists 
and rather richer Portuguese-^and pcrhap.s 
rather better educated ones: the current 
illiteracy rate is over 40 per cent. 

This could mean the first real movement 
in the sluggish Portuguese economy, which 
has in the past few years shown a definitely 
deflationary tendency—^whilc the Spanish 
economy has fcvived partly as a result of the 
injection of touristic capitfd during the 
great boom that has wrecked its coastline 
and made a mockery of Spanish pride and 
courtesy in the tourist are^. Portugal may 
be able to enrich itself at the fringes of 
affluence without incurring the same penal¬ 
ties. Some sacrifices will, of course, have to 
be made—chiefly by people like your cor¬ 
respondent and his wife, who last April 
Were able to spend three idyllic weeks on 
the AlgacN'e, overfed^ oversunned, over- 
wined and overly pandered to. for little more 
than £100, including their travel costs,. If 
• an never happen again. 












Feeding 7,000,000,000 people 


In the year 2000, six to seven thousand 
million people will have to be fed from the 
same area of land that today feeds less 
than half that number. Yet we needri't 
worry—becausit BASF research experts 
have developed a formula which will 
increase the production of food. 

Yes, the spectre of hunger is allayed by the 


gen fertiliser Is obtained—BASF research 
has made an important contribution to the 
fight against hunger. The majority of nitro¬ 
gen fertilisers in current use, including the 
labour-saving ^ni-HROPHOSKA and the 
adaptable floranid originate from BASF 
scientific research. The BASF agricultural 
testing station at Limburgeihof advises 
;tens of jd^Hlsands of farmers, from many 
; counifies; every yeer.'^ 

’ Rfsearch for bettef hiBfivests—to feed ihe 



At the service of modern life 

BadUdi« IMBi-B Sod*-Fabrik AB • Uidwigshafen am 
Rbeiii«Wast Carmaiijr 

tondon'OffiCf :BA|Ft!h«ir)lcai9Ltd, Yorfc House, 199 Westminster 
ertd^ ftd. LonrfoiiSE.l 


formula for record 

monia synthoris;. . ^ 

With this Qndi^yatialions 

through whicK'^BSK cl.thB wdm'fi v 
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your industry 


Think of stainless! Think of Allegheny-Longdoz! 
Allegheny-Longdoz is dedicated to stainless steel: our ((iiality, our service, our 
technical resources, our comprehensive production programme - all are readily 
available to solve your technical and economic problems. 



G, Boulevard de Berlaiinonl, Bruxelles 1 - T61.18.139.08 


Sole Agent for Great Britain 
.JOHN CASUMORE LIMITED 
Great Bridge, Tiiiton, Staffs. 
TIPTON 2800 (20 lines) 


CASHMORES 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 



J/HF c:redit 

Keeping 'Em Short 


jy V the time Mr Callaghan assured the 
15 House of Commons on Wednesday 
that a loan of “ several hundred niiUioii 
pounds ” will be available to “ help cover 
the current year’s deficit when requir^” 
that much was already clear; and a little 
more. Last weekend’s Paris meetings in 
the framework of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
achieved one impottant constructive result: 
and one needless embarrassment. While, 
formally, no conditions were put on the 
British loan, the French did make known 
their insistence on keeping Britain’s sur¬ 
charge non-discriminatory, and Britain 
repudiated any intention of doing other¬ 
wise. This would rule our any unilateral 
cut in British tariffs in the European Free 
Trade Association, though not, presum¬ 
ably, any general acceleration in Efta 
tariff cuts—which, however, tfec other mem¬ 
bers understandably enough arc in no mood 
to consider. 

More constructively, the Paris discus¬ 
sions put the seal of approval of the group 
of ten itself on a drawing by Britain of at 
least the $i,ooo million covered by its 
present stand-by agreement with the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, an assurance 
which Britain had already been given by 
the Fund itself, its chief, M. Schweitzer, 
has throughout insisted that no additional 
consultation or negotiation on the standby 
is in question. Within the group of ten; 

Agreement was reached on providing sup¬ 
plementary resources to the for use 

in meeting drawings by the United King- 
diim whenever such drawings may occur 
under the existing standby arrangements 


between the United Kingdom and the 

IMF. 

The projected amount of such supplemen¬ 
tary credits to Britain via the IMF is 
believed to be only $405 million. This is 
suspiciously close to the estimated debt 
that Britain has run up to the European 
central banks and the Federal Reserve; if 
this is so, these Paris Qub credits would 
in {effect simply fund the three months 
central bank credits by medium-term (maxi- 
nrum five year) loans. 

It seems therefore that all the IMF money 
available to raise the level of Britain’s 
remaining reserves—and at cnd-Octobcr 
these were exactly at their July, 1961, low 
point—will have to be provided from the 
Fund’s existing resources. It evidently in¬ 
tends to sell part (probably $250 million) 
of its gold to European countries in ex¬ 
change for their currencies, as well as 
scraping the barrel of its existing holdings 
of usable currencies, which arc very limited. 
It c^ hardly distribute much of its 
31 bmion of United States dollars, pju- 
ticularly as countries like France have in 
the past year been careful not to increase 
their dollar holdings above their existing 
level. The Fund’s holdings of currencies 
of the European members of the Paris Club 
totalled at end September only $1,165 mil¬ 
lion, and these have to serve the needs of 
countries other than Britain who, being 
outside the group of ten, have no access to 
its resources. 

It is precisely to alleviate such stringen¬ 
cies that the Paris Qub credits are designed. 
So this first trial run which the IMF was 
anxious to give these arrangements has pro- 


i . , 

duecd a distincily disappointing first lap. 
The European countries’ totm commit¬ 
ments are $2,550 million ; any decision to 
draw on only $400 millioU of tlfis^ nuilkt 
surely be read, in the circumstances, as 
deliberately designed to keep the Fund on 
its shoestririg, and the intending borrower 
in a continuing potion trf Apparent suppU- 
eaiion. If Britain were to come back for 
another request early in the new year^ 
beyond the original stand)^, this wohld 
require onsiderably more scrutiny. Peifasps 
for that reasoii, the likelihood of such a move 
is being played down* The old Jacobsson 
formula of dealing with a liquidity drain 
by opening the ftood gates is no longer easy 
to apply. 

STERLIKQ 

Always on Fridays 

I N the week to Thursday the value of 
sterling declined by a net amount of 
about A cent to $2.78!, although Thurs¬ 
day’s spot quotation did show a recovery 
of I'y cent from the low point reached on 
Friday of last week, when selling from New 
York and the continent was sufficiently 
strong to produce ofiidal intervention on a 
clearly visible scale. 

This was the third Friday in four when 
official intervention for sterling was unmis¬ 
takable (the others were the day the new 
Labour government took office and Friday, 
October 23, before the announcement of 
Britain’s import surcharge and export in¬ 
centives). There have quite likely been 
other occasions when intervention went un¬ 
noticed, as it so often did during September 
and even in early October. 

The real question about the cost to 
Britain’s reserves of support for sterling has 
become a Friday question; in the present 
market official intervention needs to be 
large before it becomes evident and on such 
days Britain tends to lose a great deal more 
than is gained when the market briefly 
swings the other way. Friday is a bad day 
for any currency under pressure* since 
dealers prefer to cover themselves for the 
weekend. On Friday of last week, the 
special circumstance that so much aggra¬ 
vated this normal tendency was the then 
uncertain reception Britain’s trade measures 
were getting from the Paris Qub. 

Covered arbitrage margins On e3Cchangcs 
of three-months money market investments 
have generally been widening in London’s 
favour since the new govamment took 
office, in spite of the latest fall in the British 
Treasury bill rate ; but that is little com¬ 
fort here. The all important margin today 
is the one oiv exchanges of United Kingdom 
local authority loans against Euro^dollac 


KEY INDICATORS 


1 THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Percentase chanse from : 


Month 

Index 

1058 100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

production 

August 

127 

Nil 

Nil 

+$i 

employment ^ 

September 

104 1 

+0 5 

+ 13 

productivity ♦ 
Export trade " 

August 

m 

Nil 


+ 4 

September 

419 

-6 

-1 

-2 

Retail trade* 

September 

122 

+ 1 

+2 

+2 

Unemployment * 

October 

g4 0 

-2 9 

-5 4 

-25 7 

Wage rates (weekly) 

September 

124 2 

+0 2 

+0 8 

+5 1 

Retail prices 

September 

nf 2 

. Nil 

-1-04 

+4-3 

Export prices 

September 

loi 

Nil 

+1 

+2 

* Seasonally a^ust4d. Indi caiors export and retail j uumBers wholly mtemployodyexeludiSig school-lomfers. f 

trade reflect ftiovememt m voftdne tertm, t.#., invedue ! Total unemployment lev^ m Octoht mmung ot on 1 

1 at cCttstant prtees, Vnemploytiumt mdicator refers to atmual rate of 1 .5 per cent. 

_1 
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deposits and here, on a continuing credit 
scarcity in Europe which has kept the Euro¬ 
dollar rate high, the covered arbitrage mar¬ 
gin has merely swung from about i per cent 
m New York’s favour at mid-October to 
neutral. Thus there has been no flow of 
funds into London into local government 
loans, and none very visible into Treasury 
bills either. 

RETAIL TRADE 

End of the Lor^ Hot 
Summer 

T he general election is still blamed by 
some shops for sluggish retail sales 
throughout the summer. But the Septem¬ 
ber figures showing retail sales 6 per cent 
above last year by value and 2 per cent by 
volume. The weather has also b^n blamed 
for the summer sluggishness, probably with 
more reason. Winter in the retail trade 
begins on a fixed day, determined long in 
advance, with no regard for the weather. 
This year the fine autumn has upset the 
timetable. Winter clothes appeared in shop 
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windows long before that sharp drop in the 
outside temperature that drives the ladies 
into the shops. And seasonal purchases, 
once postponed, are never made up. Much 
the same happened last spring—summer, 
according to the weather, came later than 
summer according to the trade. And the 
long fine summer itself diverted more than 
the normal share of available spending 
power away from the shops into motoring, 
into holidays and into outmgs. 

Many retailers are resigned to retail sales 
no longer expanding at the same rate as con¬ 
sumer spending as a whole. They point to 
the growing share absorbed by motoring 
holickys and services in general. Men’s wear 
sales are victims of the motor car; sales 
this year are only about 4 per cent up in 
value. But the creeping growth of male 
fashion-consciousness could offset this. 
Many are now “worse than the women.” 
On the other hand, there arc now definite 
signs of the long-awaited revival in sales of 
furniture. The rate of new house building, 
earlier families, conversion of large houses 
into more dwelling units, all should have 
been reflected in sales of new furniture, but 
for some reason they were not. Furniture 
sales by value rose only 2 per cent in 1962 
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and again in 1963. But jthe increase this 
year so far has bew 0 "per cent. It is more 
marked in “hard” rumiture than “soft” 
’ furnishings. And it is equally apparent with 
electrical appliances, and even more so for 
gas ones. But there are two black spots: 
electric fires (for which the weather is 
blamed) and television, where new sets are 
largely being rented, not bought. 


BRICKS 

600 Million More? 

T he new Minister of Public Building 
and Works expects brickmaters to lift 
output from around 7,800 million bricks this 
year to 8,400 million next year. Some 
action from the new government was ex¬ 
pected 5 one of the hobbies of Labour in 
opposition had been needling the Tory 
government about the brick shortage. But 
the Conservatives never accepted the short¬ 
age as serious and set no precise targets for 
the brick companies. So manufacturers, 
complacently planning in terms of an extra 
250 million bricks next year, are now faced 


STERLING AREA PAYMENTS 

Balance Despite Britain? 


C OMMONWEALTH Statisticians could 

hardly have been delighted when Mr 
Reginald Maudling, Britain’s cx-Chan- 
ccllor of the Exchequer, last Wednesday 
resurrected their earlier prediction that 
the external payments of the sterling 
area as a whole would remain in balance 
during the year to mid- 1965 . Although 
this judgment was not made public until 
the meeting of finance ministers in Kuala 
Lumpur barely two months ago, the esti¬ 
mates on which it was based had been 
worked up as early as July—at a lime 
when even the worst pessimists were 
predicting a British deficit on current and 
long-term capital account only half as 
large as the famous £ 700-^800 million 
now being enshrined in political comment 


with a finality unlikely to be matched by 
the balance of payments statisticians. In 
the event, it has recently become clear 
that even during the first half of this 
year, when favourable seasonal influences 
and high world commodity prices were 
still sustaining a marked increase in the 
reserves of Britain’s partners, the under¬ 
lying payments of the sterling area as a 
w'hole had tipped into deficit. During the 
second half of the year the deficit may 
well swell to some £ 250 -jC 350 million. 
And it is hardly likely that this gap can 
be completely made up by June. 

Admittedly, the import surcharge should 
now bring a dramatic temporary improve¬ 
ment in Britain’s own payments position. 
On the other hand, the large surpluses 


BACK INTO DEFICIT 


(£ million) 


First half 


Britain 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1963 

1964 

Current account. 

+ 153 

-158 

— 1 

+ 115 

+ M3 

+ 162 

-125 

Lonf-tarm capiul. 

-259 

-188 

+ 50 

-107 

-155 

- 73 

-216 

Balancing item. 

- 67 

+ 256 

- 29 

+ 84 

-HI 

- 45 

+ 85 


TOTAL .. 

-173 

-I9B 

+ 20 

+ 92 

-IS3 

+ 44 

-254 

of which : transactions with 







ovf rsaas starling area.... 

+ i23 

+ 245 

+ 39 

- 9 

+ 77 

+ 51 

+ 8 

Ovoraou Starlinf Aroo 








Currant account. 

-226 

-741 

-486 

-380 

-372 

-169 

- 98 

Long-term capital. 

+566 

+ 620 

+574 

+564 

+671 

+ 412 

+454 

Balancing item*.. 

- 7 

- 95 

+ 60 

+ 46 

- 18 

- 35 

-161 

TOTAL . 

+ 333 

-217 

+ 148 

+230 

+281 

+108 

+ IM 


of which : ^W^ctions with 

iriuin..* -/2J -245 -39 + 9 i-77 -5f 

Total Stiw^Hng ArM. +140 -407 +140 +312 +121 +2U. -01 

* In paymonct with Briulo^; not computed aooerately for other areas. 


of the overseas sterling area that under¬ 
pinned sterling over the past year will 
almost certainly diminish. Australia is 
the lynchpin. During the year ended last 
June, Australia alone accounted for nearly 
half of the overseas sterling area’s net 
£410 million surplus. This year it does 
not expect to do nearly as well. Declines 
in world prices for wool and sugar may cut 
into export proceeds. More important, 
vigorous expansion and the emergence of 
inflationary pressures at home are now 
being translated into a strong rise in im¬ 
ports. During July-Octobcr Australia's 
trade showed a deficit of more than £46 
millon, compared with a surplus of almost 
£52 million in the corresponding period of 
1 ^ 3 . So far record inflows of capital have 
covered this gap as well as the country’s 
usual large deficit on invisibles. But one 
cannot bank on this inflow continuing. 

The pressures that have eaten into 
Australia's surplus are also at work in 
New Zealand and South Africa. Many 
of the underdeveloped countries, it is 
true, are better placed. However, it is 
rare for these countries to devote any 
large portion of increased export earnings 
to the reserve stock—certainly India’s 
modest addition to its reserves last year 
is unlikely to be repeated. For these 
countries too buoyant export^and capital 
receipts are likely to go on higher imports. 
And as the returns for the first half of 
the year have once again underlined, the 
lion’s share of increased imports into the 
area will almost certainly come not from 
Britain—which would have no impact on 
payments position of the sterling area as 
a whole—but from Britain’s rivals in 
Europe and els^here. 
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On the Great St. 
-Barford Graders 


Bernard project— 
prepared the way 




The Great St. Bernard Road Tunnel was first proposed in 1839, actually begun in 
1958 and completed this year. Construction has been joindy undertaken by the 
Tunnel du Grand-Saint Bernard S.A. on the Swiss side and the Societa Italiana per 
il Trafora del Gran San Bernardo (SITRASB) on the Italian side. 

In addition to the 19,121 ft. of actual tunnel, the work has involved the provision of 
access roads, including covered roads, extending over more than 16 miles. On this 
work contractors Sarro S.A. used Avcling-Barford graders. 

All over the world where there is earth to move, you find Aveling-Barford equip¬ 
ment—in mines, in quarries, on road making and dam-building. Apart from a wide 
range of motor graders, they also make dumpers and dump trucks, tractor shovels, 
road rollers, quarry and gravel plant, asphalt plants, building equipment and many 
other machines. In fact, Aveling-Barford products today form the widest range of 
construction equipment in Europe. 

This Aveling^Bar/ord S5 
Dumpgr is onljf oru qf a range rf 
nmodiU, 


Avtlin$*AusHn grader oj^ated 
bjf Sarra S.A* prefHsrw the base 
of the somthbouna trmic tone on 
the Great St. Bernard road. 



AVELING 

BARFbSD 


— Europe's widest range of construction equipment 

AVeUNQ-BAarORD UMITCO. ORANTHAM. CMQLAND. 





Approaching Fnnkfurt's ISth-ccntury Eschcnhcimer Towor^JuMt 10 minutes from § Bonk of Ameries offioe. 


Man-on-tho-Spot. ■. in Frankfurt, if you’d like to expand abroad, 
he’s a good man to see in West Germany. In Venezuela, talk to our man 
in Caracas. In city after citythroughout California, across the U.S.A., 
around the worid— BANK OF AMERICA can simplify your opera¬ 
tions and safeguard your interests. When you need the services of a 
man-on-the-spot, get in touch with Bank of America— first in banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION*-San Frindsco. Loa Anctlts/BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAU-Ntw YorMt Amattrdam • BanfkQh 
Bsirut • Bombay • Buanos Aires • Caracas • Chicago • Copenhagen • Ouaspeldorf • Frankfurt/Hain • Guiam • Guatemala City • Hent Kong e i^artehi • Kobe • Kuala Lumpur 
Lagos • London • Madrid • Manila • Mexico City • Milan • New York City • Okinawa • Osaka • Parle • Rio tfe Janeiro • Rotterdam • Slngapere • Tokyo • Waabington, 0.0. 
Yokohama • Zurich; BANCA O'AMERICA E 0'ITALIA: over 80 ofllces throughout Italy: CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE (*Mamber Fadaral Oapoait Inauranea Corporation) 
lAnHnn Rrenrh 97/9Q Welhrnnk r. A • West End Branch. 29 Daviss St.. London 
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with a jnear-ultimatuiD to produce twice as 
much. 

^ The minister has only t^ed to a few 
brickmakcrs and after the industry has met 
next week it may come back and tell him 
the higher target is impossible at such short 
notice. Mr Pannell himself said it takes 
eighteen to twenty-'four months to insull a 
new plant. Even the giant of the industry, 
London Brick, (which produces about a third 
of all British bricks), is only expanding pro¬ 
duction by 5 per cent next year. The 
National Coal Board, which pr^uces 50Q 
million bricks a year» reckons that it can 
' cope ^ith its share of the higher target; but 
at the moment next year’s output is forecast 
at 520 million—or only a 4 per cent increase. 
Redland Holdings, with an output of just 
• over 600 million bricks this year, is expand¬ 
ing capacity but work will not be completed 
before December, 1965. And planning per¬ 
mission for its new factory at Woburn (with 
an annual outppt of 75 million) has just been 
rejected. Down at the “man with a primitive 
oven in a field ” level (who still produces 
a sixth of the bricks used in Britain) 
expansion becomes almost impossible. 
Every brick is hand-made and, with little 
likelihood of an increase in manpower, any 
increase in productivity involves a loss in 
quality. 

So it will be up to the bigger manufac¬ 
turers to squeeze our ihi extra 350 million 
or so bricks above their planned target. But 
saying they will do what they can (as some 
already have) does not necessar^y imply a 
v^'illingness to fork out the extra capital— 
between 15s. and 30s. to produce an 
extra 1,000 bricks a week. 

Even if these bricks arc forthcoming Mr 
Pannell will have to watch the labour situa¬ 
tion. Some work has been threatened this 
summer, not by scarcity of bricks, but by 
a shortage of bricklayers. In September 
there were still four vacancies for every one 
unemployed brickie. It should be perfectly 
possible for the bricklayers to match an in¬ 
crease of 8 per cent in the supply of bneks 
by a corresponding increase in their produc¬ 
tivity ; but the dilficulty is always to equate 
the distribution of the supplies of bricks and 
craftsmen. 

THE POST OFFICE 

Keeping to Target 

M r ANTHONY WEDGWOOD benn's sugges¬ 
tion in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday that over the next five years 
the postal services will fail by up to £120 
million to reach the target 8 per cent rate 
of return on capital was slightly misleading. 
Why not give an overall figure for the Post 
Office, of which postal services are the least 
profitable part ? For the year ending 
March 31, 1964, the loss on the postal ser¬ 
vices or £7.8 million at a rate of return 
of minus 10.3 per cent was swallowed up 
by a £ 3^-5 ntiUton Profit and 8.8 pet cent 
rate of return 00 telecommunications to 
give a total profit of £30.7 million and a 
total return of 7.8 per cent. 

It is, however, raisonable to ask which 
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are the individual items in the Post Office 
that do not show a rate of return of 8 per 
cent and,whether each such justi¬ 
fied by noh-cc^nmlc cohrideratibfil' For 
the last nine vears profits on letters and posti 
cards have always been uaed to pay for th^r 
oth^r postal services. A drop in these profits 
over the last two years, mainly due to inr 
creased wages for postmen,'leaves them at a 
fairly healthy hgure, but not healthy enough 
to have prevented the postal services making 
an overall loss. Probably the price of an 
inland letter will be raised to put profits 
back at their fortner level—an additional 
id. would bring in £10 million to be set 
against, what looks like being a loss of 
£12 m^lion on the postal Krvices 
next. year. It would be much “urc enter¬ 
prising to raise the price on printed papers, 
samples and newspapers, which never show 
a profit, and thus stop subsidising the com¬ 
panies involved ; and an increase on parcels 
would reduce one heavy loss without much 
social cost. 

Even in the telecommunications side of 
the business there arc three items that 
individually showed much less than the 
target rate of return. Subscribers’ local 
calls should pick up some way from last 
year's loss of £9.6 million, as subscriber 
trunk dialling is more widely installed. 
C^all-box receipts showed a loss of £4.5 
million, at a rate of return of minus 2.9 per 
cent, but under this heading are provided 
some uneconomic benefits such as country 
call-boxes. But there is a strong case for 
an increase in the price of inland telegrams. 
Transmitted at the price of 5d. per word, 
they cost the taxpayer last year £2.3 million 
and covered only rwo-thirds of their cost. 
And of the ii million sent, over 2.5 million 
were greetings telegrams. 

HIRE PURCHASE 

IVay Round the Dealers? 

G oulston finance company’s offer of 
30 per cent commission to motor 
dealers for new car business may spark off 
a fresh bout of commission increases among 
the hire purchase companies. The mem¬ 
bers of the Finance Houses Association 
arc at present holding to a 20 per cent 
maximum, but their share of the market 
has been dropping. A look at the figures 
shows just how far the fight for support 
from the dealers has gone in feathering their 
nests at the expense of the customer: under 
its offer of a flat 7 per cent charge to the 
customer with a maximum repayment period 
of three years and minimum down payment 
of one-fifth, Goulston's net return will be 
only 4.9 per cent, a true effective rate of 
8.8 per cent (about £59 on a £500 
car) assuming the contract runs its full 
three years, while the customer will be 
paying an effective rate of nearly 14 per 
cent (about £84). The difference will go 
to the dealer, along with his sales markup. 
Raising dealer commission is still apparently 
the cheapest way of getting new business. 

New cars account for only about one- 
quarter of all car hire-purchase contracts. 
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Qpulston is co^cemraiizig 14 ; e|l0ct .0^: 
them becauite oew car 
to ^ unsttakeaUy atta^d to ippt|iq^ 
finaiice houise. NoWadayfa opeq a epeq^oy 
lua iBadp a mtomar it i^ds to keep |iim„ 
mainly by offering him spectally gppd tenns^ 
if be wants to trade in hirpreaent car More 
the expiry of the contract. Using the aaobe 
finance house to buy the new caL paayi^ 
or £20 cheaper than goipg to a 
competitor. 

Gradually the finance houses ffioy 
establish more direct contact wirii tlteir 
customers^ especially at they develop their 
personal loans side, and competition amppg 
them may tend to become increasio^y a 
matter ot lowering rates, at it should bCi 
rather than the present system of guttering 
up, the dealer so as to establish a Uttle safe 
comer in the market. Goulston’s sub- 
sfdia^. Professional Finance Companyi is 
offering personal loans to professional people 
at 5 per cent-^ true effective rate of just 
under 10 per cent, which is less than the 
joint stock banks charge. There is not much 
pr^t in the business at this rate, given that 
there is usually no security against default. 
However, Goulston is hoping that the 
American chattel mortgage system may soon 
be made legal in Britain, in which 
case, they believe, it should be possible to 
lend at effective rates not exceeding la per 
cent. Armed with such a It^n, the car 
buyer should be in 1 good position to beat 
the dealer's cash price down and bring 
more competition into car selling, especially 
now that resale price maintenance is gone. 

RECORDS 

Top Priced Ten 

I "*HE charts”-—of the best-selling pop 

X records of the week—have assumed an 
importance in their field comparable only 
with the pre-election polls. Future engage¬ 
ments of pop recording groups and the size 
of their fees depend largely on whether 
they make the Top Twenty or even the Top 
Fifty. Managers’ and agencies’ earnings 
also depend on the success of their clients, 
and a way to get them into the charts was 
first pointed out, innocently enough, by Mr 
Brian Epstein, owning three record shops in 
Liverpool. To persuade EMI to record the 
Beatles in their unfashionable days, he 
guaranteed to buy several thousand copies 
of their first recording—for which he knew 
there was a market among local fans. This 
first put the Beatles into the charts, where 
they nave since stayed by talent and genuine 
appeal. The number of records involved 
need not be big; a sale of 10,000 in one 
week will generally put a record at least 
among the top thirty. The threat to the 
genuineness dt the record polls lies in 
others exploiting Mr Epstein’s perfectly 
legitimate method to get less talented clients 
into the charts and the big money. 

There are three major charts, published 
by the Nets Musical Express, the Melody 
Maker, and the Record Retailer. The first 
two are quoted by the press, the third is 
used in the trade. The first two go largely 
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by reported demand from a sample €»f retail 
sbops—there is always a risk this demand 
may not be genuine, or may be based on 
saleKH'-return arrangements with the ware¬ 
houses of the big recording companies. But' 
the Hecord Retailer goe$ b^' returns of 
records actually sold by'a%a|npl^ of shops: 
a good deal more organisation 4 nd a quite 
hefty financial outlay is required here to in¬ 
fluence the sample. But it is sometimes 
done, even though it is too expensive to 
repeat the operation with the same disc for 
more than a week. Hence apparent wild 
variations in po|^lariry each week, wrongly 
attributed to me fickleness Of the pop 
market. The process is fortunately becom¬ 
ing self-defeating. A high position on the 
charts no longer draws a compulsive crowd 
of teenager buyen—several tours of highly 
placed recording stars have flopped expen¬ 
sively: promoters and owners ot clubs and 
ballrooms are now choosing artists on their 
talent a^in and not their ratings. All in 
alK a tribute to the soundness of popular 
taste. 


BUSINE5iS: BRITAIN 

mON-MAKINQ 

Successful Slurrying 

ASTiNG around for ways of replacii^ 
expensive furnace coke as the main 
fuel for iron-making, iron-men ^ Some 
years ago hit upon the idea of injecting 
other fuels into the base of the furnalccs 
(these were described in The Economist 
of May 23rd, 1964) which basically perform 
the same chemical and thermal functions 
but much more cheaply. The cheapest, 
easiest and most widely used is fuel oil; 
natural gas is used (mostly in the USA) 
where it is available; coal, which offers some 
t^hnkral advantages—largely because of its 
hi^ carbon content—has becii successfully 
tried Iw a Coal Board anxious about the 
sales of coke it could lose, but is nor yet 
used as a commercial proposition, perhaps 
because of the Coal fiioard’s unwillingness 
to quote a price for its product. Now Bsso 
has successfully carried out trials at Work¬ 
ington Iron and Steel on a revolving slurry 
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of fuel oil and looal. The system has the 
advantage of giving flexible control over 
the fud used^ftom hi^ carbon content 
coal Slurries whidi esn lake advantage 
of low coal prices at erne end> to shnpJe 
oil injection (usii^ the same etjuipment) 
at the other. Suspended in oil/ the coal 
is easier to handle than in air (the system 
th^ Coal Board is trying out at S^an^ Iron) 
and cheaper, since particle size and water 
content are less critical-^major expehsCs in 
preparing coal for use by itself. Esso has 
shown tnat the slurry technique works; 
whether it is used will still de|^d on the 
Coal Board being willing to quote prices.^ 

SHORTER NOTE 

Equal space for e^al work ‘ may be 
the next claim for militant feminists. The 
Building Research Station reports that 
women in modem oflices have roughly 20 
per cent less working space than men doing 
identical jobs. 



Imports After the Surcharge 

Foreign companies exporting to Britain have reacted to the 15 per cent 
surcharge in different ways^ depending on their hold upon the British 
market. In some cases this is so strong that the customer can be asked to 
pay the whole of the surcharge. Other companies, anxious to keep their 
prices competitive, are absorbing a proportion of it themselves and in one 
or two cases, manufacturers using British-made components are demanding 
that prices to them be cut by the amount of the export bonus. Generalisa¬ 
tions are impossible ; one can only quote cases. 


I p capital goods form the group least 
likely to be affected by the government’s 
import levy it is because many of them are 
bought abroad for technical reasons. One 
of the most obvious examples is the weav¬ 
ing machines (not looms) be^ imported 
from Sulxor in Switacrland. These weave 
without couvcntional shuttles, the only 
ones commercially available in the world, 
and for some sorts of cloth offer very large 
cost sayinss. Normally, a cloth is woven by 
batting toe shuttle—a wooden torpedo 
that carries the weft in it—backwards and 
forwards across the warp (the yarn that 
runs up and down the length of the cloth). 
I’he speed and efficiency of a loom and the 
width of the cloth it can weave are to a large 
extent limited by the forces involved in 
accelerating and stopping the .shuttle, and 
many attempts have been made to do 
without it. Sulzcr has been successful. 

In the SuUer machine, the weft is drawn 
through the warp by a bulket-likc shuttle 
in long and weighing I2 oz compared 
with the conventional 2 in and 2] lb) 
w'hich picks (be yarn from a stationary 
bobbin. The yarn is cut, leaving about 
\ in projecting either side which is tucked 
in with the next weft. This 1 $ thought by 
some manufacturers to be a disadvantage. 
However, for many kinds of textiles, 
in particular worst^, woollen and syn¬ 


thetics, the high speed of the machine and 
the consistently high quality (about half 
the number of faults per yard) make it the 
only machine in its Aiss—even at £5,000 
apiece. 

Manufacture only started in 1953 and 
Sulzer will this year make 1,640 madiincs. 
Altogether 8,500 have been installed, of 
which 7 per cent arc in Britain—and a 
quarter in Germany. Delivery time, a 
measure of demand, is now up to 2] years 
—compared with li years for the most 
advana'd looms. In Britain, 650 are in 
place and another 300 are on the way—all 
to companies which, by no coincidence, 
have a reputation for being advanced. 
If the companies in parts of the textile 
business that c*an economicaUv use 
the machines want to remain technically 
advanced, they have no alternative but to 
buy them now, levy or no levy. So far 
Sulzer has received no cancellations. 


A NUMBt^R of European companies have 
latched on to the idea of asking their 
British suppliers to cut prices by some, if 
not the entire extent of the export ret>a|e. 
The managing director of tl^ Swcdisli 
Volvo companv has publkly and ip letters, 
proposed tq deduct 2 per cent from the 
invoices of all his British suppliers and 


there are several, for European motor manu¬ 
facturers imjjort a variety of components, 
from disc brakes to body pressings from 
Britain. The fact he has made his demand 
public has shaken Mr Enpellao’s British 
suppliers, but they are half-expecting similar 
pressure from other customers too. Although 
(he Swedish company's products which are 
renowned for their soliclity of manufacture 
probably have a larger British component 
than any other. Fiat and Lancia buy 
respectively three and ten times more goods 
in value than they sell in Britain. 0 ^ the 
very day the surcharge was imposed. Fiat 
announced that its large 2300 saloon was to 
have a Bor|;-Wamer automatic transmission 
made in Britain as an optional extra. 


T he German company Claaa, Europe’s 
biggest manufacturer of combine har¬ 
vesters IS also in a position to apply pressure 
to its British suppliers, in this case Poitins 
in Peterborough which supplies all Claas’s 
engines and has just recetvod a £2^ million 
order, its biggest ever, from the German 
company. Cl^s accounted for 35 per cent 
of die British market last season and sold 
more combines here than any other manu¬ 
facturer. Qaas is raising its prices by only 
6 to 8 per cent and is cotmdent that an 
increase of this size, on machines costing 
up £ 3 iOOOj will not be noticed by British 
farmers. Other importers of combines : 
imported machines have captured more than 
50 per cent of the BritiSh marlwt—are not 
quite so sanguine. One, raising prices by 
only 5 per cent, expected sales to drop by 
as much as 40 per cent during the coming 
year (could his des^ be wrong ?). 
Importers .are fixing prices for the whole 
of the 1965 selling seasoo^ hoping in this 
way that should the surcharge come off, they 
will recoup some oi the cost, they, are now 
absorbing. 





New milestone at Bologna 


You'ro almost through Bologna. Only five min¬ 
utes now, and you*ll be shooting south down the 
Autostrada del Sole. Then you spot the Gulf 
station. 

It wasn’t there when 5 "oii made the trip last 
year. Nor were any of the ,other.Oulf stations 
which now milestohei tp.6 hiirhv\^ys ot Italy in a 
huiidreds-strong Ah4 theifiB’U . 

Gulf is at work iri thirteen Ehiropeto countries. 
New refineries in Denmark, Holland and one 
planned for the U.Kr, new deep water terminals in 


Britain and Norway, explorations for new sources 
of oil in the North Sea arc Just a few of Gulf’s 
recent projects. And from its woiddwldo resources, 
Gulf is speeding oil and petroleum products— 
more than 400 of them—into Europe. 

And there’ll be more. At its Pittsburgh labor¬ 
atories, Gulf works ceaselessly to find new pro¬ 
ducts and,improve the old, which will put more 
oil, more energy, to work for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, tiiiiiburgh. Pa,, USA, and 
throughout the world. 


Gulf 


GULF IS OIL 
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Why dp pons & Baldwins cl||{ on ^1? 



Patons 8t Baldwins' Darlington fac tory covers iOxnachine-fllled acres. Here, raw wool by the thonsands of tonsls 
transformed, Cinderella^llke, into millions of multi-coloured balls of warm, soft material. In a twenty-four 
hour day, the factory’s coal-flred bollerplant never falters In provldlnfthe fteam essential fof ppwer, four 
heating, and for processing. ^ ; > 

A hundred and one complex processes depend oA coal's liehti oohPs ^rgy. And yet IOm deal that waves 
the magic wand of transformation remains Invisible. It is'mechanlcally conveyed and smokelessly fired in 
compact, super efficient boilers where controlled combustion generates heat at a cost no other fuel can match. 

Coal Is keeping down the cost of every ball of wool, every skein of yam that leaves Patous & Baldwins* 
ihotory bearing the famous Fatons label. The direotors of this great company know that they can depend on i« 
coiu to keep down costs for many years to come. Britain is rich In coal and coal prices are stable. Rernember 
when you are planning ahead. Coal could give you the pattern of economy you are looking for. 


mOOERMr ECOMOMICML 


IV rwf NAI ' -'V \L i U. 


COAL 

C0All8BE$T...Mj0WlTI8H 
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cm’ Sc MARKETS 

Damocles is Still There 


T he gratifyingly small dose of ami- 
capitalist or anti-City measures in the 
budget pushed The Ecmomist-Extel Indi¬ 
cator up ten points within an hour of open¬ 
ing on Thursday, although much of the rise 
had occurred in after-hours dealings Cpri- 
^ marily marking up by jobbers) the (ky 
before ; this after a damp and fluctuating 
week erf much reduced turn-over. Over 
the week to Thursday the rise in the Indi¬ 
cator was 11.9 points to 409.9. But in the 
mcdium-iierm the bears predominate: 
characteristically some of the City is pre¬ 
paring to live with a corporation tax as 
high as 50%. Imaginations have plenty 
to work on in this field in the next four 
months, and so high a figure assumes that 
the Magyar horde really is going to be let 
loose with bloodstained scimitars alofr. 

Other people are busv with more con¬ 
structive calculations. The warning about 
capital gains tax gives plenty of time for 
* preparations to be made. Companies are 
being strongly urged to revalue "their assets 
before April, so that there will be no sur¬ 
prise sudden jumps in the share price later 
as hidden surpluses are revealed. Some large 
family companies are expected to go public 
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in liie next few months: alternatively mer¬ 
chant banks are advisijig that a flrjn and 
high) value should be reputably esubiisbed 
for the companies they advise. Cynics are 
saying that the price of many lighily-bcld 
shares will show unexpected rises before the 
spring, so as to guard against possible capital 
gains in later years. These factors, and 
unexpectedh’ good results, could result in 
many large rises, well against a general 
trend. As to economic effects, tradkionaHsts 
are arguing that this is an inflationary 
budget (transfer from the rich who sa^ e to 
the poof'who spend;: more trained minds 
treat the budget as-moderately (and they 
say sensibly) deflationary. All are on the 


look-out for bargains, in whai arc called 
‘ labour stocks—a very different thing from 
companies run by Socialists. These arc high- 
cover well-run companies in key situations: 

* learning ' stocks like Longmans Green and 
Penguins: companies like Tcsco w'bich will 
benefit almost automatically from the the 
in incomes among people who spend a large 
pirr of ihcir budget on food. 

Bur in the immediate term, equities have 
two snags. First, while fuel tax goes up 
now, the social benefits do not come in 
until next March, so that the l6ss is 
immediate while gains arc delayed. 
Secondly, rhe mere fact of the new taxes 
tells analysts very little bes^ond the starring 
dares, except to look for good cover for 
dividends, which they have known for some 
time already. So while individual shares 
may rise over the next w’ceks, the definite 
financial and comracicial calculations which 
are needed to bring institutions and serious, 
private investors more heavily into the 
equity market, are impossible. This applies 
especially to investment in those companie.s 
that had been depressed by fears of 
bclectivo removal of investment allowances 
on consumer capital equipment — par¬ 
ticularly the television rental companies : 
there allowances could still be removed, 
which brings back the fatal uncertainty. 

Nor are gilt-edged stocks as bullish as 
they were. They are firm enough, and will 
remain so Ln the abj^en^e of any sign of 
increase in interest rates: but the increase 
in income tax has damped activity and 
enthusiasm. 


HLKCTRIC ^ MUSICAL 1XI>USTRIES 

Beatle-browed 

T he lake-pff in EMFs profits had been 
heralded for so long that it had 00 
impact on the market, although the latest 
results give a four-year growth record orf 
9'o p.a. on sales, and over 15% p.a. 00 
trading profits. The Ameri<;an8 have flirted 
with the shares for years, and recently have 
b:en heavy sellers, but U^is is, not ibic only 
cloud, over the price. For, as the lusciously 
produced accounts make clear, last year's 
growth came largely from record sales— 
which means not only the Beatles, but 
earnings from the reorganisation of Capitol 
in the United Slates* Analysts project the 
possibility of a year in the future when all 
sections ^vill perform as W'cli as records this 
year, and can thus look forward to a growth 
.similar to the latest jump, although even 
optimists warn that progress will he as 
jumpy as in the past. 

The major trouble is that there is no 
guarantee that any such atmus nnrehilis 
will occur. Although EMI—in the guise 
of Morphy-Richards—is rationalising its 
refrigerator and home laundry sections with 
English Electric, and can thus look forward 
to some long-term relief, no immediate help 
can he expected in view of the present stag¬ 
nation of the sales of domestic durables. 
On rhe important electronics side there arc 
grave doubr.s that EMI has rationalised not 
wisely but too well, that in rejecting certain 
products it has thrown out some potentially 
profitable babies mth the bath-water, so 
rhe re i.s no reason to expect any automatic 
increase in profirs. Again, on records the 
Beatles w'erc a once-off phenomenon, which 
tipped the balance between Decca and EMI 
in HMFs direction for a couple of years— 
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but in the long run Decca’s enormous back¬ 
log of best-selling classical long-playing 
records is the better asset to have, and all 
the Beatles did was temporarily to halt the 
attrition which has taken place in EMFs 
share of the market over the last fifteen 
years. 

All this said, the present price and yield 
on EMI compares favourably on the five- 
year record with that of Decca. While Sir 
Howard Lewis has started making the same 
optimistic noises for Decca that Sir Joseph 
Lockwood made for EMI in the eighteen 
months before the present splendid results^ 
Decca’s jump in profits is for the future : 
EMI’s has happened, and the yield does not 
allow for the good things that could happen. 
The present import levy could give the 
domestic appliance side the breather it 
needs : EMI could have chosen wisely on 
the electronics side : the rise in EMI’s 
share of the English record market (and the 
present boom in that field) could be a long¬ 
term trend. On any of these possibilities 
the shares arc cheap—and the present 
price at near the low for the year allows for 
none of them. 


GERMAN MARKET 

Free Market Fails 

Frdilkfurt 

O NE of the very few recent events to 
bring some life into Germany’s 
moribund stock markets was the turbulent 
introduction of DM 4 million non-voting 
preference shares of the celebrated Frank¬ 
furt electrical equipment company, Braun 
AG: the equity is still being retained by 
this family. Unfortunately this highly 
publicised issue soon turned into something 
of a fiasco and by the middle of this week 
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an estimated DM i million still remained 
unsubscribed. 

Braun was anxious to broaden its financ¬ 
ing facilities via the market instead of being 
forced eventually to lean upon a larger firm. 
With a guaranteed minimum dividend of 
6%y the shares were issued at a fixed quota¬ 
tion of 380";’/,. The initial rush for Braun 
surpassed all expectations, and on the first 
day of subscription, October 27th, orders 
were placed for DM 50 million nominal, 
well over twice the company’s total share 
capital DM 24 million. But on the strength 
of this the fixed quotation was abandoned, 
the applications were not accepted, and only 
orders not exceeding DM 100 were met at 
this price. The remaining shares were 
pumped into the market at the free rates 
then developing—415 to begin with, later 
slackening off to 400. Demand at these free 
rates accordingly fell and the issue has still 
not been completely subscribed. 

It would have been very surprising if, 
under these conditions, Braun shares had 
met with real success. The mood of the 
market is not particularly favourable to new 
issues at the moment. The volume of deal¬ 
ings is low, and share prices have been 
declining : even an event like the announce¬ 
ment of co-operation between Daimler- 
Benz and Volkswagen produced no more 
^an a brief improvement. The Herstatt 
index has dropped from 108.65 at the end 
of August to IOI.T2 despite a series of 
favourable company reports and the tax cut 
due at the beginning of next year ; the 
steady fall in share prices reflects largely the 
Federal Bank’s restrictive credit policy 
which has encroached heavily on the banks’ 
liquid resources. Moreover, the absence of 
the once very important American pur¬ 
chases is still making itself felt, and while 
the threat of a 25^.' coupon tax remains 
foreign interest is unlikely to revive quickly. 

Although the market does seem to have 
overcome the worst it is still too early to say 
that it has finally settled down to a new 
level. The Federal government has had to 
pay a good parr of the coupon-tax bill itself 
and has so far put up more than DM 500 
million in supporting the price of its bonds. 
Interest in foreign bonds, on the other hand, 
is stimulated by the law, which exempts 
them from the with-holding tax. Thus a 
DM 60 million issue of the Finnish 
Osuuskassojen Keskns OV (61 at 98) was 
easily taken up, not least of all by foreign 
buyers. 

1J.OYPS BANK 

Surprise Issue 

T he bank dividend season has opened 
two months earlier than usual. 
Lloyds Bank produced a pleasant surprise 
for shareholders at the end of last week 
vrith the announcement of a 1-7 scrip issue 
and the forecast of a maintained 5IV0 final 
dividend on the bigger capital, llius on 
the basis of the enlarged capital the total 
distribution will be raised from the equiva¬ 
lent of 8.75% to 9.44% for 1964 and there 
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is the implication that 10 can be expected 
for 1965. The shares have risen a net 2s. 6d. 
to 48s. 6d. since the news and offer a 
prospective yield (on a 10“;. dividend) of 
4.6% ; this is slightly above the current 
average yield offered by the nine shares in 
the FT-AcUmries index of banks. 

Why the bank has made its decision now 
rather than with the interim dividend last 
July or the final next January is not dear. 
A scrip issue was on the cards, however, 
and to make one now enables the directors 
to maintain the dividend while effectively 
raising it. Lloyds shareholders arc now 
in the same happy position as those of 
Barclays and the Midland, both of which 
made scrip issues in the summer and fore¬ 
cast effectively higher dividends.^ They can 
also assume that after two years of dis¬ 
closing lower profits Lloyds wUl reverse this 
trend. For in the year to mid-October 
advances of the London Clearing Banks 
rose by an average 13.8% while those of 
Lloyds rose by 17.4%. There will be some 
further benefit from higher interest rates : 
Bank rate, if held at 5*;;. for the rest of the 
year, will average out at 4.84 ,against 4”.', 
in 1963. Lloyds’ hire pur^ase interests, 
a 50stake in Lloyds and Scottish Finance 
and a 25% interest in Bowmaker will also 
contribute higher dividends. 

But against these favourable trends there 
has been the continuing rise in costs, par¬ 
ticularly in staff pay increases. And what¬ 
ever Lloyds decides to show in its profits 
next January the increase is likely to be 
a good deal less than the extra earnings 
it has secured from its advances. The 
banks generally may be seeking ways of 
paying out more for 1964 without doing so 
too obviously. 

FISONS 

Better to Come 

NVF.STORS patiently wailing for improve¬ 
ments to come from fertilisers, may have 
been agreeably surprised to find profits com¬ 
ing rather sooner, and from another direc¬ 
tion. Group sales last year increased by 
more than £10 million, to £69.7 million. 
From this business the group profit before 
tax came to £^.g million—more than a fifth 
more than the year before. But, because of 
increased investment allowances, the tax 
ratio came down usefully, from 54 per cent 
to 41 per cent so that the group net profit 
was £1 million up, to £2.3 million. From 
this the directors have decided to pay an 
increased final dividend of 7I per cent, mak¬ 
ing a total dividend for the year of 12 per 
cent, compared with last year’s 10 per cent. 
Thus at Thursday’s price l)f 50s. 9d. the 
shares yield 4-J per cent—respectable 
enough, considering future growth pros¬ 
pects. 

Nearly all the company’s increased profits 
cafne from outside ferdlisers( 80 per cent of 
the £0.9 million increase came from the 
chemical, food and drug interests, Pest Con¬ 
trol —vrhich is at last becoming a useful 
member of the group—and the overseas sub- 
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sidiarics. These arc expected to play i 
larger part in the company’s future activities, 
the prospects for Fisons’ speciality, patented 
products being better than On the com¬ 
modity fertilisers. For this reason, much of 
the company’s efforts will go abroad into de¬ 
veloping the speciality products in markets 
often less mature and therefore faster-grow¬ 
ing than in Britain. Fertilisers, however, 
still account for much the greater part 
of Fisons’ sales: 58 per cent last year. Here 
the company’s efforts have been aimed at 
bringing its manufacturing plant up to date 
to enable it to meet competition and still 
make a reasonable profit. This is the aim 
of a large part of the company’s heavy pro¬ 
gramme of capital expenditure. 

Indeed, it is to the progress of Fisons* 
capital projects that investors must look in 
assessing its future performance. The fer¬ 
tiliser complex, at Immingham, the largest, 
is to cost Hiirj million ; in all, capita] com¬ 
mitments last year were £11.8 million, or 
£1.7 million more than the year before. 
New issues arc not contemplated, since the 
proceeds of February’s £5 million deben- 
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ture “ together with the normal cash flow 
and other available resources will be ade¬ 
quate to finance our present capital pro¬ 
gramme,” For the present, financing the 
projects can only hold down the compan\’s 
profits and the chairman. Lord Nether- 
thorpe, said ‘*1 cannot promise ... that there 
will be a large increase in prolit before tax 
in the current year.” But if the feiiiliser 
interests begin to approach 1‘isons’ other 
interests in prolitabiliry (last year gross mar¬ 
gins on sales of fertilisers were 4.8 per sent 
compared with 6.1 per cent for its other 
interests) the effect on profits cotikl be 
dramatic. And Lord Netherthorpe went on 
to say I have every reason to expect that 
for each of the following two years [1963- 

66 and ’66-67] the improvement will be 
considerably greater than that of the year 
under review.” Matching last year's gain 
would take profits to £5} million for 1966- 

67 ; a considerable increase could take ihc-in 
to £6f million. This implies earnings of at 
least 35 per cent, and a prospect of an earn¬ 
ings yield of 14 per cent at the present price 
of 501. 


STFF.L COMPANIES 


Profits Good, Outlook Bleak 

Like peasants, dourly gathering the crops while armies fight across their 
land, Britain's steelmakers continue to produce at record levels. Steel 
production in October was, at 507,000 tons a week, close to March and 
ApriLs levels and the increased demand residting from the import surcharge 
should now increase even this level of production. Consumption of finished 
steel in the first three quarters of the year, at 12 million tons, is about 
up on the record i960 levels, although the third quarter shoieed some 
slackening of pace. This activity should spell good profits for the steel 
companies; the first of this yearns crop of results came this week : 


T he directors of Britain’s steel com¬ 
panies will in the next month be declar¬ 
ing their dividends for the year ending last 
September. Shareholders with one leg in 
the re nationalisation grave will probably 
hope and expect that the forthcoming 
demise of the companies, in which they arc 
shareholders, will be marked by the dcclart- 
tion of much higher dividends. On the 
other hand the directors well know that if 
the pay-outs arc seen to be ovcr-gcncroui 
this will be regarded as an open challenge 
by the new government, bringing its own 
rcuibution when the compensation terms 
are decided upon. The board of Soudi 
Durham Iron and Steel, the north-cast 
coast producer of heavy steel, has set a 
commendable example to other boards in 
the industry. The dividend has been raised 
handsomely; but this payment is clearly in 
line with the trend in profits, which, before 
tax, recovered to £2.2 million against a loss 
of £682,000. The dividend, forecast in 
May at 10%, is set at 12%, against totals 
of 5, nil and 10% for the previous three 
years. 

It would be foolish to expect such sharp 
leaps in profits and dividends from most of 


the other steel companies. For while steel 
production generally has been running at 
record levels, it has been in the north-east 
and in Scotland that production has shown 
the largest increases. In the north-cast 
capacity working has increased by almost 
half—^from just over 60% to almost 90L, 
in the past steel year and this has resulted 
in a considerable improvement in profit¬ 
ability. And there could be still more to 
come, for it was well into South Durham’s 
financial year before the group’s steelworks 
w’crc working close to capacity. But, from 
the shareholders’ viewpoint, the immediate 
trading prospects of this and other groups 
are less interesting than the likely re- 
nationalisation price. Yet as this week’s 
steel output figures show, prospects remain 
good and for South Durham there is still 
some benefit to be had from increased 
orders from shipbuilding as a result of tlie 
government credit scheme and from some 
useful orders for steel pipes particularly 
for the transportation of oil and natural 
gas. 

The di\idend gave a useful boost to the 
South Durham share price, although at its 
current level of 21s., the shares are well 
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below the adjusted denationalisation price of 
27s. 6d. and less than half the asset value 
of 46s. And while the range of share prices 
both this year and in receiu years has been 
exceptionally wide and the shares stand 
above the levels reached in both 1961 and 
1962, the market reckons that the re- 
nationalisation price wull not be very 
different trom the current level. 

ROYAL OU iCll SHLXl. 

Into Reverse 

A i tlr eighteen months of slow and jerkv 
growth, the net income of the Royal 
Dutch/Shcll group has now stopped rising. 
In 1964 quarterly changes in net income 
(each compared w'ith the same quarter of 
the previous ycarj have been plus 4.3', , 
plus 2.0%, and now minus 5.3R> 
volume sales were 9.4'up but the persist¬ 
ent weakness of selling prices in all the 
group’s main markets, and Europe in par¬ 
ticular, trimmed this back to a rise of 2.2'. , 
in turnover, after sales laxes^ excise duties, 
etc. But Shell is short on crude oil and is 
therefore a net buyer from other companies 
like British Petroleum which have a surplus. 
Unfortunately for Shell, the prices of crude 
have not weakened as much as those of re¬ 
fined products, and so the cost to Shell of 
buying in crude oil, etc. (amounting 
roughly to 27 "o of its net turnover), rose by 
3.7/0. At the same lime the tax provision 
(inst tinder io’‘‘ of net turnover"^ has also 
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shown a sharp jump, of 71'V, ; as in thi 
second quarter, provision has been made 
A for the OPEC settlement. In this respect at 
l.*asr, SIiclPs limited commitment to Middle 
East supplies of crude will work to its 
advantage. 

Net income for the first nine months of 
the year is thus up by no more than 0.1",.. 
If this pattern is maintained in the fourth 
quarter, the gross cash flow (including dc- 
preciaticn up by about SV^) should be about 
£447 million. However capital expenditure 
this year seems to be running about 22“'. 
abo\e the 1963 level, suggesting a total of 
' £322 million, leaving /'115 million of the 
cash flow available for dividends. “ Shell ” 
'franspon's share of this would be £46 
miJl on compared with the £42 million that 
•4 would be absorbed by maintaining the 
IS. yd. final dividend and by the yd. interim 
already paid (all tax free). So the next 
divided increase will probably be either 
small or some way off. At 39s. 10‘.d.. 
'■trangely up 6d. on the day, the shares now 
yield 

BROOKE BOND 

^ Still Turning to Tea 

T in. British are drinking still more tea. 

Much of Brooke Bond’s £$\ million 
increase in sales, to £122 million, came 
from this country where Brooke Bond holds 
r a third of the “ packet ” trade. Booming 
coffee pi ices, which made even instant 
coffee dearer, seems to have arrested the 
growth in this foreign drinking habit. No 
Joiibr in the long term we shall hear more 
(d “ insraiu tea.” Mr John Brooke reports 
that in the United States the company has 
marketed for the first time an instant iced 
tea mix. However horrid this may appear 
to British tastes, it indicates the group’s 
readiness to tap the potential for expansion 
in overseas markets. The success of the 
drive for increased sales plus the Doom 
Dooma acquisition in 1961 has resulted in 
pre-tax profits rising in almost equal bounds 
from £5.2 million to £7.2 million in the 
past two years. Shareholders are warned 
that “ this pace is too hot to last and we 
shall be lucky if we can maintain present 
performance figures.” 

But the estates should benefit from the 
higher tea prices obtained this year at the 
Northern Indian tea auctions although 
Brooke Bond is not primarily an estates pro¬ 
ducer. The accounts show that of £37 
million capital employed in the group only 
£8.1 million is employed in tea and coffee 
plantations. In the short-term a major 
stumbling block to further rapid growth is 
the rising costs of basic foods in India. Mr 
Bond says there appears to have been a drop 
in consumption in India, the group’s largest 
market outside this country, but he still 
considers that long-term prospects there are 
excellent. However in Pakistan, Brooke 
Bond has increased its sales “ very con¬ 
siderably ” and in Africa sales arc “ pros- 
jjering.” With the tax free dividend main¬ 
tained at 71 on the capital after last year’s 
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one-for-four scrip issue, the shares at 
I2S. 3d. yield 5"., on dividend and I 4 ‘\, on 
earnings. When a year ago the shares stood 
at the equivalent of xrs. yjd. it was sug¬ 
gested in these columns that they were 
attractive only on short-term merits and 
that long-term holders should consider sell¬ 
ing. This advice still holds good, even if 
the good yields and increasing managerial 
efficiency in Brookw^ Bond are in themselves 
attractive. 


NORVIC SHOE 

Best Foot Forward 

T he botu and shoe industry is not 
generally regarded as one ot the most 
cyclical ol British industries. In the last 
three years per capita consumption has been 
3-93 pairs, ^.76 pairs, 4.06 pairs. But 
Norvie's prt.fiis before tax have been : 
£574,000, £300,000, £728,000 for the 
years to June 1962, 1963 and 1964 respec¬ 
tively. The difficult trading conditions in 
the shoe trade in 1962 and the early parr 
of 1963 meant that manufacturers and 
distributors of footwear themselves had to 
bear the impact ol the purchase tax increase 
(from 5'',. to io“o) in the 1962 budget and 
manufacturers did not find it possible to 
eft'ectively pass on the purchase tax until 
the summer of 1963, when demand for 
shoes turned up once more. 

Since then everything has gone well. 
Norvie, which is basically a manufaclurer, 
notched up sales of £131 million in 1963- 
64, an increase of £4.7 million over 
1959-60. Sales to the home trade increased 
by ri'V) (e.xeluding sales to the company’s 
own retail out lets j and overall group sales 
were up 18".,. This seems lo continue the 
paiiern of 1962-63, when sales overseas, 
which are usually less profitable, increased 
as a proportion of the wdiole. 7 'he retail 
side, which operates independently—buy¬ 
ing shoes from other manufacturers as well 
as Norvie accoiding lo the ups and dowms 
of the market—increased its sales bv 8'V, 
last year, more or less in line wnth the 
national average. 

The immediate outlook, according to the 
outgoing chairman, Mr W. A. Royce. is 
“ bright,” and in the first three months of 
the company’s new financial year sales of 
footwear shops have continued to run 
above the previous year’s level. Profits are 
unlikely to leap forward on the scale of last 
year, bur there seems no reason why there 
should be any decline. As always, much 
will depend upon fashion. In 1962-63 no 
definite trend was established. Last year, 
however, the ladies’ boot was a remarkable 
success and total sales benefited accord¬ 
ingly. In the meantime, the shares, at 
I2S. 3d., yield 6J on the i6i% dividend 
(up from 15 V.), covered 1.6 times. This 
should be adequate for a progressive unit in 
a consumer goods industry, in which growth, 
slow and erratic though it may be, is assured 
nonetheless. 


CANADA 

More Scope for Insurance 
Investment 

Montreal 

iiE proposals of the Canadian finance 
minister Mr Walter Gordon, to amend 
the Insurance Trust and Loan Companies 
Acts, revealed in late September, have been 
referred to the House Banking and Com¬ 
merce Committee where they may stay until 
the end of this session. If approved the 
changes will permit life companies to 
increase their common stock holdings 
from 15% to 2 S% of total assets. The 
range of eligible stocks has been widened 
by reducing from seven consecutive 
years to five the necessary dividend 
payment records, and even by including 
cfimpjnics not paying dividends provided 
they have a record of equity earnings. The 
“ basket clause ” (under which the company 
may hold a number of otherwise ineligible 
securities) is to be increased from 5% to 
7 ':/.. 

Of particular interest abroad, the pro¬ 
posed ownership requirements restrict to 
10 the amount of stock of a Canadian life 
company that may be held by any non-resi¬ 
dent individual (and his associates). No 
C'anadian life company may permit more 
than 25* ;, of its shares to fall into non-resi¬ 
dent hands and non-residents holding more 
than 10 ",, on or before the limit day (Sep¬ 
tember 23rd this year) may vote only lo'^o 
and must not add to their holdings ; com¬ 
panies already 50or more foreign owned 
at the limit day would be exempt from all 
these restrictions. Company directors would 
be responsible for enforcing the regulations 
and liable to a $5,000 fine or a year in jail 
or both if convicted of violation, knowingly 
or otherwise. 

Only twelve of the thirty eight Canadian 
insurance companies could be affected. 
Thirteen of the remainder are mutual com¬ 
panies and thirteen are already more than 
507(1 foreign owned. The ownership regula¬ 
tions are particularly significant because the 
forthcoming Bank Act amendments will 
probably be of a similar nature. 

The change likely to cause the greatest 
impact is that in the investment 
rules of life companies. An increase 
in the percentage of assets that may be 
invested in common stocks has long been 
sought by British companies operadog 
here ; but it has been only grudgingly sup¬ 
ported by Canadian firms, which have never 
approached the old 15% limit, averaging 
about of their assets in common stocks. 
But they did complain that the old eligibility 
rules restricted to about one hundred the 
number of stocks available in sufficient 
quantity. The broadening of eligibility rules 
and the widening of the basket clause into 
which virtually any security may be placed, 
removes that objection and makes almost all 
corporation common stocks listed on Cana¬ 
dian exchanges eligible for investment. 
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Neither industry nor Govenuncnt qtpects 
any sudden move into common stocks 
but the new rules should help the under¬ 
lying sirengih of the equity market in time. 

In Brief ... 

More In'— and Out 

The third quarter's figures of the Halifax 
Building Society show a sharp improvement 
in the net inflow of funds into the society. 
Against £ii million in the previous two 
quarters, the net inflow from investors re¬ 


covered to /115.8 miliion in the three 
months to end October, thanks largely to a 
marked slackening in the rate of with¬ 
drawals following the decision last April to 
restore the rate for shares from 3i‘\ to 
33% tax paid. Mortgage advances in the 
last quarter were over ^(,'41 million, bringing 
the nine-month total to £117,8 million 
against £107.3 niillion in the corresponding 
period of 1963, but despite this high rate of 
lending the society's liquidity ratio was 
marginally higher at 14.8 •„ (against 14.7".. 
and 14.6'.. in the two previous quarters) 
but it is still well down 00 the 16,2'*., at 
the end of January. 


UnUever^s Progress 

In its first year of giving quarterly reports 
on turnover and profits Unilever has had 
some glad tidings for its abareholders. 
Sales of the comQned group for the third 
quarter of 1964 rose by ii?ii to £420 
million and pre-tax profits by 6% to £323 
million. For the first nine months sales 
arc up by to a, over the corresponding 1^3 
period and profits by 4^',, ; the interim divi¬ 
dend of Unilever Ltd. has been set at 5Jd, 
against the equivalent of 4,815d. and a total 
of IS. 3d. a share against the past year's 
IS. ijd. looks on the cards. 


■ ... ■ ■■■■■■■—■■ ■ , ... , I ■,,1, , , , I , .la 
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adminlsir.TllM dolies ineludiiiK ihc 
Bccreiurysbip ot hCNcral 1 cdcruilun 

Liiminiiuxik 


MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE—UGANDA 

\ppluailons are ln*iied ftn ihe ChAir ol 
Pulincal Sfcicncc which fulbt \uumi |u M.-ty. 
1*0*5 Appointment may be on permuneni 
terms or contract nith terminid RruiulK (H 
per tent tor If In F.S.S.tJ. 15 per cciU.i. 
( hecondment arranaemcnM wekomed. S.ilniy 
I l-.XfN> r a. phiM. for ctpatriAkM, uit nllowance 
Ol £5 ini p.a. Purt-furnlahcd tiiinrtvrs m rent 
I no| cJtri’Cdlna £114 pu Vf«.4li«.ul SihCltti' 

' I du4.aii4>ii allow.(iii.cs. Un to roc adult 
{ economy clau ulr puNAAgd on iipiiointnuiu unci 
ku\4. (ilirec months eicry *1 ni4mths>. keu 
p:ikt4«es on tcrmidttilou lX'iuik4i applkatioiifc 
(cialn 4.opiesi. nninlint three rekrii, by 
Ofcinther !«. 1964, 10 ScciwUry. Inkr- 

I liiioiisliy f. udiKlI foi lllvhcr 1 diiL.aion 
] Oicrscas M Wedford Place I ondiin, W.C 1. 
iioiM *i lioin furilai piiiiUotar, m.i> be 4ib|,iiiKd 


The kind of man ne nre lookin# 
for Is: 

(1» OHCd hciwiien .Id Hiid .M 

a oradiiutc In C4.un4Mniis or ol 
slintlai staiiilanl; 

(31 chpuble ol prepurina uod prcieni- 
inn lucid rcp*>i(,. boih nniivii and 
Verbal, 

(41 familtiir vslih t.4>miniiiee proc«duro 

(?) with ctlKrlciKc 111 eiiiluutinj 
nnilonal and iiuliislrl.il itviids 

The ManinA sulaij Mill depend ur«in 
Ihc iiise and cupcrii.'ncc of the mu'ivm*' 
fill cnndidaic bill may bc .t, iiltfh as 
£2 -ttKi t ontnbiiiory prnvitm wild free 
lili iiisiiiiinvv .ind tClihiM, bfiiclit 
mlamc 

ArpheAtums. klaimu .m, giiuldico* 
tions and esperi-riKc fo Hut Ilf' 


Young Economist 

{ with biilli.tnt aciulcmic locord and puU'iilial adinitiistiative 

j abiiitN icquucil foi* new post in unit tru^t group. 


Applicailoii, .ir4. imbed for Ivio posts ,it 
thi iiiiidc ol UC’ri'UiR or \.SS|ST\NT 
LfcilURlK IN UOVlHNaMl <vr. One post 
Will bc speiialh concerned with ihc pnlltu.d 
prubknfs ol ihi Miniliin hihM, iMf>«i-iall> In 
the Middle I .isi and North Afric.! ■ the other 
with ibc. inicrn.tl iumI InleriiHtlonal poHika u( 
the Communkt states Outlen i4> commence 
Obiubcr, 4*405. or varthfr u, inii> bi arranRCd. 
Salary sink's per Annum; l«r1iin-r. hl.4tH) % 

f l.5 ^to £2.$115 . AmIsiupi JLiciurcr, £I,ti5o b> 
1.215: 4nlll.ll s.iliiry and simiM aecordlua to 
qiullilioiioiu and «fp£ni'i)i:i M^rabcroliip ul 
F.S.S U. At*olk.«ii<MiM .should he sent not laicr 
than Juim.ir) tool, m Ih« KcflMrur. ihi 
UnUerMO'. M.iiKhisieT. It, from VtioiN furilior 
punii'iilurs .iiiJ lol Ml, 4>i .ipi'lliation nt.iy be 
hhtMincd. 


Write pcrson.illt to; 

A. P. W. Simtin. 

C hail man, 

Unit Trust Services 
Etbelburga HiMise. 

91*^3 Bishopsgatc, 
London, E.C.2. 

*dw4SaaB8gsn■ I. ji.iiin rrirtn- t-Y rrn-nr;i 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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Plessey reports... 


The 40th Annual General Meeting of The 
Plessey Company Ltd. was held in London 
on iith November 1964. In his statement to 
shareholders, Issued in advance. Lord KiK 
niuir, the Chairman, reported on the most 
^successful year in the history of the Group. 

Records have been established and there seems 
no lack of exciting opportunities in the wide 
^w'ciors i>f industry in >Ahich the Group opeiatcs. 
'^i)uring the year ended 301 h June 1964, the 
u'cmcndous potential demand for lelccommuni- 
cal ions equipment throughout the world has been 
.imply demonstrated, but the power and scale of the 
ctimpetition in these markets arc also increasing, 
\N'c have. Therefore, a tough challenge to meet, 
p.irticuliirly from the technical point of view. 
W'liile the Group is now the biggest single unit in 
the Critisli telecommunications industry, by world 
Standards it is still comparatively small. Indeed 
w e have ro stretch our ingenuity to the uttermost 
y lo compete effectively. Qualitatively we arc proud 
’ of our progress but quantitatively it w ill always be 
a struggle in this small country of ours to meet 
the teclinical scale of effort of our international 
ct>mpctiiors. Those who make the conventional 
criticism that too large a share in the home market 
discourages initiative, and induces complacency 
v.md disregard for the consiuner, must bear in mind 
tins important factor. No-one looking into the 
next five years can sec a diminution of competition 
irom abroad. Vfc can be positive of a struggle 
increasing in toughness in every market of rlic 
\vt)rld. 

T'hc roots of your company arc deeply laid in 
competitive trading and we welcome fair competi¬ 
tion from any quarter. We should, however, be 
Jailing in our duty if we did not recognise that, 
regrettably perhaps, the technology of the I970*s 
w ill demand even larger and mttre etunplex units 
if Britain is to survive m this field of fierce inter¬ 
national competition. 

riic future of a business like ours must in large 
measure be carried beyond these shores. During 
the year, overseas interests were extended by the 
acquisition of Ducon Industries Limited of 
Australia and Instrument Manufacturing Corp^ 
ration of South Africa Limited. 

ACCOUNTS FOR 1963 64 

(1962 63 in brackets) 

^ Tlic Consolidated Profit before tax is £i 3’00LC>49 
(jCi 1,291,710);after taxation the Profit attributable 
to the Group is £7»04SA't4 GC5>779»654)- T'lic 
Directors propose to declare a final dividend of 
less Income Tax, on die increased Ordinary 
Share Capital which, with the Interim Dividend 
paid in Juitc 1964, makes a total distribution for 
the year equivalent to i2"o less tax on the enlarged 
capital. The comparable figure for 1962 63 was 
9’.",,. These results include only seven montlis* 
trading in respect of Ducon and live momhb* 
trading in respect of l.M.C. 

PLESSEY-UK LIMITED 

The year was another record for Plessey-UK. In 
slibrt,The ‘good growth prospects* wliich I forecast 
last year were realised. 


Record profits and turnover were achieved by 
most Divisions in the Swindpn Group in spitp of 
intense competition. The outlook is promising and 
to meet the demands of fiiturc expansion a further 
54 acres have been purclia&cd. 

In the EIccironic and Equipment Group, imptirtant 
orders were obtained from BEA and Acr Lingus 
fi>r the new Plessey Flight Data Recording 
System, which wc consider to be the most efficient 
in the world. Wc are also supplying the British 
compuUT manufacturers with memory systems 
especially cngincerc<l for their computers. 

The Components Group gieatly increased sales of 
a new TV push-button tuner. Completely new 
tooling and production lines w ere established and 
s.ilos are c.xpeetcd to continue to increase, 
especially in the European markets, where these 
new designs have been exceptionally well 
received. 

In addition to its maji»r activities as supplier 10 the 
aircraft industi y ■-and Plessey equipment is in 
ever}’ British aircraft flying today — the Aircraft 
Group continues ro diversify. A notable achieve¬ 
ment was the award of a Central Electricity 
Generating Board contract for a new static 
inverter. 

THE TELEPHONE COMPANIES 

The re-organisation of the telcplione companies, 
following rationalisation after the merger in 1961, 
has led to much closer working relationsliips 
bctvveen Automatic 'I'elcphonc and Electric Co. 
Ltd. and Ericsson Telephones I-td. 

AT&E had a good year and the improved produc¬ 
tion rate achieved by Ericsson has been maintained. 
The level of demand on both the home and 
export markers has remained steady. 

Interest in the AT&E Crossbar telephone exchange 
equipment has grown rapidly, and world-wide 
marketing of this unique switching system has 
made considerable strides. The first overseas 
exchange of this type — the Sydney Gateway 
Exchange — handling all inter-continental tele¬ 
phone traftic via the COMPAC cable link between 
Australia, North America and Europe, success¬ 
fully w'cnt into operation in December. AT&E 
Crossbar has also been selected for the SEACOM 
exchange at Hong Kong and for use in Malaysia, 
Portugal and South America. Existing orders for 
Qxtssbar. equipment are substantial and negotia¬ 
tions are progressing in a number of European, 
African and South American territories. 

A substantial effort has been maintained on the 
development of electronic switching in association 
with the GPO and other British manufacturers, 
and the contributions to this overall programme 
by companies in the Plessey Group have been 
very effective. A notable success has li^cn aclucved 
in the acceptance by the GPO of Ericsson’s 
proposals for an electronic switching system and 
iliis particular development will go into public 
service in Peterborough early in 1965. 

Wc have also been active in the fields of air tmffic 
control, road traffic management and data trans¬ 
mission. Demonstrations of computer-controlled 
wide-area road traffic control equipment have 
been given in Li\ci po»3l to Guvernment and other 
authorities. 


GARRARD ENGINEERING LIMITED 
Garrard raainuiins its position as one of the 
world’s leading munufactmers of quality h^gh- 
fidclity record changers —> a- reputation w hlch w c 
intend to enhance by continued research and 
development. 

It should be noted, however, that this is a highly 
competitive business, faced with ever-increasing 
costs and narrowing margins wliich have con¬ 
stantly to be offset by improved engineering and 
manufacturing techniques. 

PLESSEY 0\^RSEAS LIMITED 

This has been the first full year in which Plessey 
Overseas has operated as a Principal Operating 
Company, and its manufacturing units abroad 
now employ over 6,000 people. 

Rc-organisaiion and consolidation will continue 
for several years, bringing with them increased 
efficiency, in particular by the use of all the 
expertise available from home-based companies, 

COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 

The first full year’s trading of CSI, which now 
embraces our rental and sales activities in private 
iclephonc systems and similar installations, has 
been satisfactory. 

Despite intense competition, the value of the new 
business obtained in 1963/64 has been maintained 
at an exceptionally high level. The trading profits 
of ('SI—which are computed on a very conserv¬ 
ative basis—have increased by some 20”*. 

THE FUTURE 

In concluding, Lord Kilmuir said, '‘Finally, T look 
to the future. It will no doubt be noted with 
seime satisfaction tlint I am confident. Thar is not 
to say there w ill be no difficulties; on the contrary, 
1 can think of many. Rut it docs mean, I think, 
that with our record of efficiency in the past year, 
and no unexpected restrictions on the industrial 
economy in tlic immediate future, we should do 
w ell in tlic coming year andniake further progress.” 

(A cifpy of the full Report atid Accounts can be 
obiamed Jrotn Xarumul provincial Rcgistvais Ltd ^ 
3S Uasinghall Street, London E.C.2.) 



THE PLESSEY GROUP 

The Plessey Company Limited 
Principal Operating Coinpantes: 

Plessey-UK Limited 

Automatic Telephone & Electric Co Ltd 

Ericsson Telephones Limited 

Garkard Engineering Limited 

Plessey Overseas Limited 

Communication Systems International Ltd 

Semiconductors Limited 
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RONEO LIMITED 

CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 

nie 57th Annual General Meeting of RONEO LIMITED 
was held at Roneo House, Lansdowne Road, Croydon, Surrey on 12th November 1964, 

Mr. Paul Chamberlain, Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 

The follow ing is his statement circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th June 1964. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOLNTS 
Your Board is pleased to report a trading profit for the year 
ended 30th June, 1964, of £728,509, representing an increase of 
£123,819 oser the prcNious year. The net profit for the year 
amounted to £233,489, as against £141,345 for the previous >ear. 
This figure of £233,489 has been arrived at after deduction of 
terminal pavments of £73,572 due to the closure of the Steel Factory 
at Romford, to which 1 referred in my rev iew last year. 

To the profit for the year, we have to add the sum of £397,387, 
being thtTjnappropriated balance as at the 30th June, 1963, and 
£16,889 resulting from the sale of a subsidiary company making 
£414,276. From the resultant figure of £647,765, it is proposed to 
tran^l'er £113.265 to General Reserve, bringing the total of this 
reserve in tlie Balance Sheet to £1,590,000. This transfer of 
£ 113,265 is made up as to £73,265 from the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account and £40,000 being taxation allowances on the disposal 
of the Norwich factory and plant to which reference was made last 
>ear. 

Dividends, less income lax, have already been paid in respect of 
die 6 '‘g and j0‘\. Preference Stocks and an Interim Dividend of 
3 i'V. on the Otdinary shares, such dividends amounting to £ 44 , 589 . 

li iN now recommended that a Final Dividend of less 

income tax, l?e paid on the Ordinary shares, making 16J \. less 
income ia\, for the year. Aftei making these provisions, the 
balance of unappropriated profits to be carried foiwurd is £425.013, 
as against £397,387 brought forward from the previous year. 

DIRFCTCRXIF. 

In Dccemlier last yeai. Mr. G. V. VN'illson had a serious illness and 
on medical advice decided to retire and. accoi’dingly, resigned fiom 
the Board. Mr. Willson had sjKni his entire working life with the 
Company and his services to Roneo were outstanding. I am .sure 
you will want to join with me in wishing him a very' happy and long 
retirement. 

to April, Messis. J. S. Doilay, A. C. Hall and P. J. MacLecki 
were appointed to the Board and 1 am confident that their 
experience and knowledge of our business will be of great benefit to 
us at our board meetings. 

TRXDINC 

Sales increased by 8'’y over the previous year and I am pleased to 
SUV that all divisions contributed to this result. In spite of 
comiietition which has remained as severe as it has ever b^n, we 
have made progress this year due to increased efficiency. 

THE BLSINESS M.XCHINES DIMSION has once more pix>- 
duced satisfactory results. Our vvell-kpo^n stencil duplicators, in 
particular the ‘'750”, which we have itOftnUy' greatly improvxjd, sold 
and leased by your Company, are pre-eminent in their field by reason 
of their economic operation and (demand for these machines, world¬ 
wide, continues to rise. 

Last year, we introduced a new range of photocopier equipment 
under the name of Roneofl.vsh. Although there are over one 
hundred dilTcrent makes of photocopiers available today, our 
Streamliner models have become one of the leading photocopiers 
in this highly-competitive market. 

At the 1964 Business Etficiency Exhibition, we added an additional 
process to our oomuiercial range—that of spirit duplicating. This 
step was taken in furtberance of our policy of diversification in 
reproduction machine.ry. We are marketing this range of machines 
under the name ".Roneo T\ These machines incorryrate a 
number of interesting developments in the spirit duplicating field 
and we are optimistic that they will make a very worthwhile addition 
to our business. 


Because of the continued growth and congestion of the London 
Metropolitan area and the attendant difficulties which that involves 
for a sales and service or^nisation, it was decided in June to de¬ 
centralise the London Business Machines branch at Wliitfield Street 
and open two new branches, one at Cricklcwood, N.W.2* and the 
other at Merton Abbey, S.VV.19. This move will enable your 
Company to increase its coverage of this large and important area 
and, at the same time, facilitate deliveries both north and south of 
the Thames—so improving our service to our customers in these 
areas. 

We have also opened a new Business Machines branch at Ipswich 
to enable us to give better covera^ and service in that expanding 
area and to co-ordinate the activities of existing Roneo branches at 
Cambridge, Clielmsford and Norwich. 

As I said last year, we are actively investigating other reproduction 
machinery and will continue to do so. This, of course, entails an 
increasing expenditure on research and development but I am sure 
shareholders w ill agree ii is necessary if we arc lo expand and remLiin 
competitive. 

THE FLRMTLRE, SVSTE.MS AND CDNTRKCTS DIMSfON. 
I am glad to report, despite still-increasing competition, had a much 
more satisraciory year than for some time past and I am hopeful 
that this tiend will continue. I would like to record my apprecia¬ 
tion of the efforts mavie by members of this division under difficult 
circumstances. 

The switch of production of steel equipment from Romfoid to 
Vickers* fuctofies has just been completed but the changeover took 
longer than I envisaged last year ^ind production is not yet commen¬ 
surate with the increased and growing sales of Roneo Vickers 
equipment. However, the Vickers Engineering Croup have 
recently formed, as announced in the press, a new company, 
V'ickers-Armstrongs (Dartford) Limited to deal specifically with 
this problem and 1 feel confident that this will prove to "be the 
solution to our difficulties in this connection. 

In addition to the research programme which J have outlined in 
connection w ith our Business Machines Di\ ision, we aieenergetically 
pursuing a policy of development and diversification with regard to 
the products of this division. 

RONEO V'lCkERS PARTITIONS had a satisfactory year, but tlic 
Company is still c.xpanding its production facilities and accordingly 
the shareholders agreed that no dividend should be paid, but that 
the profits should be ploughed back into the business. VVe feel 
confident of the success of this new Company. 

RONEO-NEOPOST has completed another successful year of 
operations. Orders have increased by 23®o over the preceding year, 
including a very satisfactory Increase in our export business. In 
particular, the period has been marked by the outstanding success 
of the new compact electric model 205 S^stal Franking Machine, 
introduced in May 1963. 

There is a growing avvareness among business people of the 
important role of the mail room and a recognition by the smallest 
firms of the need to use up^to-mate equipment. Ronco^NeopiTst. 
with a history of 40 years in the field of franking, possesses an 
unrivalled exj«rience of considerable value to firms seeking to 
modernise their mailing. • 

The Company has consistently enhanced its reputation as mail 
room specialists with a comprehensive range of equipment, in 
addition iq Postal Franking Machines, for foldmg, inserting, scaling 
and opening mail. 

Sales of Franking Machines for National Insurance Contributions 
have increased, mainly because of the seairity afforded against all 
the risks inseparably involved in the handling of high-value stamps. 
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Many of rhcsc ar^ virtuaHy £1 h6\i^ Sa naalMire, has ' 

been a groxM'ng'demand for SfgnmA Machines, which tan save ^ 
much time and tedious work for busy executives in sigrv'ng by hand» , 
cheques, dividend warraots and. other dements. " " ^ j 

1 feel that the fuiiird hoids^good pfospects for this Gbmpany. 

EXPORT—Our turnover uwiyased b> on oral) which, again, 

is a record. This result was slln^d aH divisidns;. We 
unremitting in our cftbiis to increase birr bi>si)Sqss abroad jind 
look foiward to a further increa^.e this vear. 

SOITH ATRIC Ai-^Roneo (S.A.) tPivj Limited has. as expected, 
had a good vear in spite of cenam impon restriction'^. The 
prospects there are encouraging. 

MALAYSIA—In my review last year, 1 said that local manu¬ 
facture in Malaysia and possible pohftcal troubles in that area gave 
a me cause for concern for the trading results of ihe year under review 
^ of Roneo (Malaysia^ Limiied. 

This has proved to be the case and, as a result. J regret to report 
that a small loss was incurred. However, we have thoroughly over¬ 
hauled our organisation in the light of these conditions and we feel 
confident of an improvement this yefir proNiding the political 
situation does not deteriorate fiuthcr. 

CAN A DA—Following the re-organisation of your Company in 
Canada, to which J referred last year, in April we were approiiched 
by Rapid Data Systems Si equipment Limited of Montreal Ltn 
ofiicc equipment company marketing a range of prr fcts not 
^ compeliti\e with, but complementary to our own) w'ith an offer to 
purchase the Roneo Company of Canada and to become our 
exclusive agents for the whole of Canada for the dii^tribuiion of our 
products through a new ly-formed company called R.D.M. Limited. 

We accepted the offer and wc arc satisfied that this association w ith 
R.D.M. Limited will prove to be the he<r solution to our profitable 
trading m Canada. Orders received to date from R.D.M. Limited 
^ are encouraging. 

NOR\\ AV—We have operated a small sales company in Norway, 

A S Roneo. for many years and I am pleased to repon that this year 
has been our most successful one to date. 

HEAD OFFIC E—Our Head Office at 17 Southampton Row. w here 
wc have been since 1932. has become inadequate for our needs and 
an acceptable offer having been made for the remainder of our lease 
and because of the increasing difficulties due to traffic restrictions 
and congestion of operating in the centre of London, we decided to 
move to Croydon and have taken suitable accommodation in a 
modern building in Lansdowne Road, close to East Croydon 
Station. 

I should like to draw attention to the new symbol of the Roneo 
Organisation, which is disjplayed beneath this report, and hope that 
it will soon be as well known as our name and synonymous with 
quality and service throughout the world. 

THE TRADING for the first three months of this financial year 
shows an improvement on the corresponding period last year and 
provided there is no: recession in our national economy. 1 feel that 
we jshall continue tdrinake Progress. 

In conclusion, I vtbukl like to express on behalf of my colleagues 
and my self our veiy sincere appreciation of the work ddne by all 
members of otir organtsati<MH both at home and abroad, during the 
year and l am sure that shareholders will want to associate them¬ 
selves with these remarks. 


fiMiis sain agdn 

At HoinftliiM overseas 

i-’ 

20% RISE IN EXPORTS 


V ■'I 

11 
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Lord Netherthorpe f*' 

forecasts bright L* 

future as plans t 

for expansion ;: 

and impro ved r; 

productivity 
take effect 


The whole range of the Company's activities and axpansfOO 
plans Is reviewed by the Chairman. Lord Netherthorpe. in 
the Annual Report and Accounts of Fisons Limited, posted 
to shareholders on Sth November. He concluded htS review 
with a look into the future: 

In the current year we have to meet higher costs. On the other 
hand, there are encouraging features; first, we should have the 
benefit of recent acquisitions for the whole year although we do not 
expect to develop their full potential until the process of integration is 
completed; secondly, on the fertilirer side, we should begin to obtain 
some of the very considerable benefits which will flow from the 
Immingham developments; thirdly, in our non-fertili2$r acuvitles, 
which now make ^ very substantial contributiort to Group profrtt; 
further improvement is expected as we expand these activities both at 
home and overseas. 

These favourable factors have all sprung from the efforts of the 
efficient, progressive and energetic management teams we have been 
building up and from the loyal and diligent service of all employees 
frofvi factory to boardroom. 

While I cannot promise at this time that there will be a large 
increase in profit before tax in the current year, I have every 
reason to expect that, for each of the following two years, the 
improvement will be considerably greater than that of the year now 
under review. 


liO 


RONEO LIMITED RONEO HOUSE 
LANSDOWNE HOAD CROYDON SUiqUB^y 


1963;64 

1962/63 

£ 000 'S 

eooo's 


Group Sales . 

Gioup Profit before Taxatkm ' .. 

Group Profit after Taxation avail¬ 
able for equity gharebdlders. .. 
Ordinary Dividends ..s' ,, 
Capital Employed ,Vv »i 


09,704 59,597 

®,f4a. . \ 3.078 

2.l« I 1,182 : I 

: l.lptlH)’ ; 948 <10%) 

1 - 4 C .922 


Of the total mciease in 1963.64 sales of £10 1 miikon, 
nem ecr^^bbs aacoutd/Hf fpr £2.2 nkdHo&t 
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“Expenditure on research and development 
amounted to £1,200,000—our premium 
to ensure continued prosperity.” 

SIR J:D]VARD lewis at the annual general meeting of decca limited 


T Lirno\cr ijicrcascd to £30,200,000 from £28,000,000 of 
wliicli no less than 30'"^ is rcprescnlcU by exports, this wc 
consider a fine achievement. 

Jn the consolidated Profit and Loss account the balance from 
trading amounts to £4,589.0(K) while profits before taxation, 
aft«rchargingdepreciation, interest,etc., amountto£2,620,000. 

With taxation absorbing £1,280,000 (last year £1.513,000) 
net profit amounts to £1.340,000 against £1,445,000. 

In view of the greatly improved prospects for the current 
year we arc recommending a Final Dividend of 2^-, an increase 
of Id, making a total for the year of 2,9d per share less tax 
(against 2/8). 

Undistributed profits and depreciation (the net cash flow) 
amounted to £1,954,000. Lxi>cndiliirc or research and develop¬ 
ment amounted to £ 1,200,(X)0 — our premium to ensure 
continued prosperity. 

The record side again made a major contribution to the 
year's results accounling for about half the turnover and 
improved profits were recorded. Wc comiinied our major 
programme of classical recordings as well as those of many 
international artists in the light LP and Top' fields. Sales of 
records have risen sharply since 31st March. 

The Navigator division has continued its growth with a 
record turnover and expansion in all sections. Our Survey 


Systems business continues to thrive and the extensive Sea 
Search project serving the exploration by ships of 5 nations for 
underwater oil and natural gas in the North Sea continues in 
its second year with undiminished vigour. The Hifix System 
is selling well in a comcietitive field and among its successes 
the award this year of a contract for the survey of the Channel 
tunnel is of topical interest. Sales of airborne equipment 
coniiiuic to expand and there is every indicatit>n that the 
Navigator division will achieve a peak in profits. 

Decca Radar executed many important contracts for mili¬ 
tary and civil aviation, meteorological and harbour radar. A 
Decca meteorological radar cun now be seen at the summit of 
iJic new G.P.O. Tower in central London. 

The Company's pre-eminent position in murine radar was 
nuiinlaincd with a record number of orders for 2,466 units, 
90'*,, of which were for export. The first Transistor radar — 
Tyisc 202—has proved a resounding success. 

Nearly half (he world's shipping iiow uses Decca 
Na\ igationul aids. 

The current yeat*s trading has developed particularly well 
with turnover for llie first six months considerably in excess 
of the previous year and subject to there being no megor 
change in conditions beyond our control wc expect the results 
to be much better than those in any previous year. 



DECCA NAVIGATOR 



Turnover and expansion was a record in ail sections of the Navigator 
division. 

Marine contracts Jiave ina eased by the exceptionally high number 
of 1,100 in the current year and now total 10,400. 

Sales of airborne equipment continue to expand and there is every 
indication that the Navigator division will achieve a peak in profits. 

Nearly bay the worUTs shipping now iisa Dccca Na vigational aids. 


DECCA RECORn.<5t 



The record company and its ancillary subsidiaries again made a 
jniajor contribution to the results. 

He com billed our major programme of classical recordings as well 
those of many international ai lists in the light LP and *Pop' fields. 

' An out standingly iinportaiu event ira.v the signing of an agreement 
with Sir Winston Churchill under which Decca acquired the rights to 
all his spoken lecoidings. 
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^ HARRISONS & GROSFIELD, LIMITED 

MR J. I. f. OlECHRl^T’S RLVltW 


Tlic Annual (jencral Meeting of Harrisons & 
r.rosricld, Limned, will be held on December 9th 
:ii London. Jt will be lollowed by an fixtra- 
t^rdinarv (jt-ncra! Meeting at which a Special 
Resolution lor the adoption of new Ariicles ol 
Association will be prtiposcd. 

rhe following are extracts from the Statement 
o( Mr J. F. E. Gilchrist, QBE, the Chairman, 
circulated with the Report and .Accounts; 

(jroiip„Nct Profit after taxation (L’1,027,172 
less /;;42,670 adjustment in rcspcet trf other 
\ears) amounted to ^751,752. 'Phe Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
12 per cent on the 3,600,000 Ordinary Shares, 
Mhich with the interim dividend of 3 per cent 
paid in May on ^'2,.500,000 Deferred Ordinary 
Sio*.k makes the equivalent of 14.14 per cent 
for the \ear on the Ordinary Shares. The pre¬ 
vious \ car's distribution on the Deferred 
Ordinary .SUK'k was the equivalent of 12.86 per 
eeni on ihe present Ordinary Shares. The divi¬ 
dend is covered moic than twice by net earnimjs. 

(irou]i OpeiMlions 

^ .\crivjiies throughout the year coniinued 
Iiigh. Tiading turnover exceeded iS7 rml- 
hon. exclusive of sales of Pmduce ot the 
Planuiion Companies lor which we ast as 
Agents. 'i'hc diversjficaiion of our busi¬ 
ness makes it hardly surprising that profits 
^>r tlic vari(His sections can vaiy widely 
from year to }ear, depending on tondilioiis 
in individual territories. 'I'his year has 
lollowed the normal pal lei ti. Rcsiilis in liasieiii 
t>llices as a m hole were somewhat down, but 
(Isewlu'ie ihcv were better. The iiRrcase from 
/. 1,599.373 to ^l,73n,254 bungs tlie Ciroup 
Profit lo ilic highest figure in the Comiiany's 
hisiory. 

l handler, Hargreaves, W'liiiiall & Co. T td : 
7 'his liim of insurance brokeis cv»nlinues lo 
make encouraging progress. A hiansli oflice was 
recenllv opened in Norwich 

J ill never and net prohls of C. Learv cS{ t d. 
Ltd. are higher and prospects continue gvxid. 

Hldeis, Walker & Co. Lid. I.ast year has 
been a real struggle to overtake ilie loss of busi¬ 
ness c'aused by the icy w aitei ol 1962/6.3. Profits 
weie m.'ilerially reduced but dividend was main¬ 
tained riic woiks are now again at full stretch 
with advantage bc-ginning to show from the 
factory and plant extensions novv compleied. 

Durham Chemical Ciroup Ltd. had anoifier 
successful year and paid an increased dividend. 

Wilkinson Rubber Linaiex Ltd.: The upward 
trend of profits and turnover continues un¬ 
broken. Lxports and liomc sales have both 
expanded. Ilxporis account for 40 per cent of 
turnover. 

After an extensive review' of tlie Croup's 
operations all over rhe world, including current 
l^oblcms in Asia, the Ciihairman continued: 

Tea 

Production and Prices: 19o.3 was t year of 
dLsappointing results in almost all the primary 
markets and in London ao far as producers were 
concerned. 

The average price of all tea sold in l.ondon' 
between July 1, 1963, and Junti 30, ‘1964, was 


slightLy more than Id. per lb. below the average 
for the previous year, the qujuitiiy offered also 
being slightly less. 

Prices in the primai'v markets in India have 
tended lower despite active suppoil Iroin Russia 
and the UAR. In Colombo average prices 
realised by ail teas to end September were almost 
exactly the same iis last year. 

Cionsumprlon: The Indiistrv has been in- 
vreasiiigly concerned in recent years that con¬ 
sumption in the United Kingdom is at best static 
and may indeed be showing a marginal decline. 
.An intensive campaign is planned to popularise 
lea drinking amungsi the younger generation m 
this Country and it is hoped to raise subsianiiul 
hinds for propaganda purposes from the CJovern- 
meiUs ol the producing countries and from all 
sections of the I rude in the UK. 

Prospects: The pattern of production vhiiing 
1964 has again changed and this year North 
Last India has enioycd favoiirubfe climatic con- 
vlitions. Up to the middle of .September North 
liasi India was 35^ million Ib. ahead of the 
corresponding period la.si year and this figure 
alone is well in excess ot the shortfall in ('cvlon 
and .South India both of which earlier in tlie year 
experiemed severe di ought. 'Phe crop in 
Pakistan is also ahead, and that ('fovernment 
have now iclcased 4 million lb. for export, of 
W'IiilIi 1 million lb. will be pcniniied on con- 
Mgiiriieni acvoiiiu. 


Rubber 

Dm mg I9o-j iJiei'c appeals oiiee iiioie lo he a 
nvar balance bet ween eonsumplion and avaiU 
abiliiv of Natuial Rubber, and despite turther 
consiJi ruble stockpile releases, .4ll tlie rubber 
olleied ba^ iK-eii leadilv absoiheJ. 

I’Oi the fourth successive >eai, the aver.igo 
pi^e of lubber during 1964 lias bcvii lower than 
in the previous veur, though there has been a 
'^leadiei lendcnev during tlie second halt. 'Plus 
peisisieni decline icllccls the growing rcMlisaiioii 
that the ever-increasing supplies ot Sviiiheiic 
:ire bouiul to exeri a downward piessuie on the 
piue ol both these raw mulerials, unless some 
action is taken lo Iiinii the growth of .Synthetic 
capacity. It is indeed of vital importance that 
tho.e concerned wiili the IM.miaiivin Iiidiisiiv 
should keep this fact constantly in mind, and 
intensify elfoits lo reduce production costs in 
spite of wage iruleases and to irnpiove by all 
possible means the compel inve position of 
Natural Rubber. 


Prospcfls 

No forecast is offered for the year now current 
although profits to dare arc ahead of this time 
last year. .So long as World conditions remain 
as now it is better not to peer too far into the 
political future, but to concentrate on matters in 
liaiid, assisting the Plantations under our care 
in every way, backing the manufacturers and 
buyers who look to us to sell their goods and 
supply their needs, but constantly searching for 
new opportunities which can be adapted to our 
Organisation. The past year despite all difficul¬ 
ties has brought record profits. The future 
need not dismay us. 
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BRITISH ASSETS TRUST LTD. 

i \PI CTAtlONS rultY REAUSI D 

MR Al ASTAIR t. BF.AIR AGAIN 
KLPORTS IIIGHLR REVENUE 

'Hic sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
ol Hriiish Assets Trust Limited will be held 
on December 3, 1964, at tlie Registered 

Office of iLie Company, 9, Qiarloctc Square, 
lidin burgh. 

I'lie following is the Review by tlie Chair¬ 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, 3VS, which 
lius been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1964. 

Last year I told you tliat \vc expected to 
pioduce a satisfactory report aggln tliis year 
and 1 am sure you will agree that we have 
more than achieved these expectations. Our 
uicomc, which lias been buoyant throughout the 
year, ends with a net revenue of £854,000 
against £741,000 for the previous year-^ an in¬ 
crease of over 15 per cent. Increased dividends 
from our investments have been very general 
and aic not due to any one cause. 

INVrsi.MlNr VAMFATION 

F.ai ly in rhe year wc completed investing the 
bilincc of the $10 million borrowed in New 
oj’k. So far tliis has proved a very satisfactory 
IvMii. Our year-end valuation at £42,149,000 is 
cv>nsiderably up from £36,774,000 a year ago, 
partly due to die high level of the market in 
tlie pre-election period. TiTic combination of 
the additional $4 million together with the 
strong performance of our dollar portfolio 
has raised the peiccniagc invested in North 
America to 44.S per cent., from 39.4 per cent, 
last year. 

Duiiiig the year wc offered to our sharc- 
holvlers the greater part of our holding in our 
assvK’iatod company, Atlantic Assets Trust. The 
high rate of acceptance (over 97 per cent, in 
value, leaving us with 125,140 Ordinary Shares) 
sliows that our shareholders are pleased with 
tlie strong equity growth achieved by that Com¬ 
pany. Wc are hopeful that this trend will 
tominue. 


THE BKinSH ECONOMY 

Tn a year of substantial w'orld-wide economic 
giowth the development of the British economy 
has again been disappointing. In particular, 
exports of rnaiiufacuircJ goods have made slow 
pi ogress ill comparison to those of Britain'.s 
principal competitors. This is so in spite of the 
excellent performance of a fair number of lead¬ 
ing companies. There arc clear signs of an 
improvement in efficiency amongst these leaders 
and it is greatly to be hoped that the laggards 
will follow suit. Indeed, if our resources of 
manpower were organised properly most of 
our present economic problems would be 
solved. 

We arc very pleased w'ith the move made by 
the Xwondon Stock F.xcliange to encourage the 
production of better information by companies, 
including the issue of quarterly and half-yearly 
reports. You will find some minor alterations 
in our accounts which w'c hope will prove 
helpful. 

Despite all the uncertainties ahead of us, we 
w'Oiild hope that our income would show a 
reasonable increase: 
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DALGETY AND NEW 
ZEALAND LOAN 
LIMITED 

I T.-COL. C. P. DAWNAY’S 
K£YIEW 

The Annual General Meeting of Dalgcty and 
New Zealand Loan Limited will be held on 
December 3rd in London. The following 
are extracts from the Review by the Choir- 
nmn, LtrCoL C. P» Dawiiay, CBE, MYO> 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

A year ago, I mentioned that the benefits from 
the 1961 merger W'ould not be immediately 
reflected in tlie accounts. I am now able to 
report that, apart from some economics arising 
from tltc disposal of surplus properties—inevit¬ 
ably a fairly lortg drawn out procedure—most 
of the direct economies have been achieved, and 
have had a considerable effect on last year’s 
trading. 

I believe that we are now well poised to gain 
the longer term benefits, at least on the earn¬ 
ings side. It must, however, be remembered 
that markets, seasons, and some costs of opera¬ 
tion arc largely outside our control, and may 
well offset what would otherwise have been an 
improvement in earnings. 

The economies resulting from the merger 
have coincided with extremely favourable trad¬ 
ing and seasonal conditions In Australia and 
New Zealand, and to some extent in East Africa, 
though our small but expanding operations in 
England encotmtered a difficult season, mainly 
on the grain side. 

TRADITIONAL BlISIMSS 
R£ORGANJSr.D 

Since the merger, our traditional business as 
“ Stock and Station Agents ** and Wool- 
brokers,” has been steadily reorganised, and I 
believe we are well placed for the future. This 
business, however, consists largely of services 
rendered, and is therefore inevitably tweeted by 
seasons, prices and inflationary trends. Whilst 
fully maintaining this side of our activities, which 
has served clients and shareholders so well since 
the Company was incorporated in 1884, your 
directors are also giving much thought to closely 
related activities whi^ may improve growth 
prospects and especially to those which are not 
so affected by seasonal trends, and provide 
some hedge against inflation. A large and grow¬ 
ing proportion of the Group’s income is not 
immediately or directly affected by the price of 
wool, thou|^ obviously this important com¬ 
modity, in we retain great confidence, has 
a very considenible effect on the fortunes of 
Australia and NF^ Zetland, and thus upon most 
of the activities which go to make up their 
economics. 

The Group Profit, before tax, of yC43S9,515 
represents an improvement of £1,549,717. We 
have had to face incr^sed taxation in all over¬ 
seas countries, but ndl^thstanding this adverse 
factor the liet Croiip Profit after tax of 
£2,249,329 represents an itpprovement of 
£^, 731 . 

We are recommending a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 6 per cent^ ftee of tax, 
making 10 per cent for the year, an increase of 
1 per cent over 1963. 


CX)MPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The forty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Wankic Colliery Company Limited will be held 
in Bulawayo, Rhodesia, on December 3, 1964. 

TJic following is from the statement by the 
chairman, Mr H. H, Taylor, which lias been 
circulated to incmbcTs with die annuiil report 
and accounts: 

Mr P. H. A. Brownrigg, who was elected 
chainn.'in of the company in September, 1961, 
resigned from -the chairmanship in January, 
1964, in consequence of his move to Lusaka to 
take charge of the Anglo Amerkaii Corpora¬ 
tion’s group interests in Zambia. Mr Brownrigg 
has, however, remained on the board. 

Coal sales for the year to Aiigu.st 3l!tt of 
2,893,082 tons, show a small increase of 12,130 
tons compared to the previous year. 'ITus very 
modest improvement has been achieved in spite 
of strikes .ind truck shortages to which I shall 
refer later, and in the face of further reductions 
in coal demand by the thermal power stations, 
Rhodesia Railviuys, and certain other large 
consumers. As mentioned in previous years, the 
increased use of hydro-electric power from 
Kariba and the use of additional die.sel-elcctric 
locomotives by Rhodesia Railways have resulted 
in a tailing off in coal demand tor power and 
transport, but I am pleased to say that our sales 
to general consumers in i>oudiern Rhodesia and 
Z.unbia, coupled with a modest export tonnage, 
have offset the further decrease in sales this 
year, and resulted in ti small improvement com¬ 
pared to last year. Had an adequate truck 
supply been available, the coal sales to August 
31, 1964, would have shown a very much greater 
improvement. 

lNCHLAStD.^Al.ES 

An important contribution to the increase in 
sales to general consumers is the increaBing ton¬ 
nage being sold to tobacco' farmeni for leaf 
curing. This is the result of■ continued efforts 
by our sales staff, which have also achieved 
encouraging results in the African domestic 
market, altliough bo far die tonnage sold in this 
field is comparatively small. 

Attempts to increase exports have not been 
as successful as we would have hoped, because 
of the cost of railage to die coast, a distance of 
882 miles, and because of the lack of railway 
movement capacity. Before discussing the diffi¬ 
culties encountered by the Railways in supply¬ 
ing trucks, I should like to emphasise this 
company’s appreciation of the steps taken by 
the management of fhe Rhodesia Railways to 
try and satisfy demands made on it. The 
management made every endeavour tp m;^tain 
the movement of coal to customers in Soutliern 
Rhodesia, on the Copperbelt and in the Congo, 
but, despite all efforts, the supply of trucks was 
inadequate. 

The greatest difficulties were encountered 
between March and August. As a result of a 
general increase in goods traffic and because of 
tlK severe setba^t caused by the railway strikes 
in Match and Augoat, the Supply o£ trodts at 
the mine was gencrauy inadequate and C9rnitk:4 
The company ivia severely handleapfied in its 
efforts to meet customers* full requirements, and 
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the day-to-day wide variation in truck supplies 
adversely affected efficiencies and caused an 
increase In working costs. 

The second railway strike in Zambia, in 
August, had a worse effect ou distribution and 
sales than tlie earlier one. It resulted in a loss 
of 100,000 tons, much of which will be made 
up, but only when sufficient trucks become 
available. • 

I am glad to state that the Railway manage¬ 
ment hos assured the company that sufficient 
trucks will be available to carry a larger tonnage 
of coal in the financial year 1964-65. 

It is anticipated that the net increase in coal 
deimind, coupled with the replenishmenr and 
build-up of customers’ stocks, will raise our 
sales for the coming year to approximately 
3,3.*'0,000 ions, compared with 2.893,082 for ihc 
pasi year. 

NO PJUCT INCKIASLS 
llic rc-organisation of production referred to 
last year has so far enabled us to avoid an in¬ 
crease in the average selling price of 22s. per 
ton. During last year, we were able to reduce 
the amount of the deficiency revenue due to 
the company in icnns of the coal price agree- 
mcni from £141,000 to £125,000, and this 
would have been considerably improved upon if 
sales and distiihution had not been adversely 
affected, as mentioned earlier. 

Ill die expectation that rail movement will 
improve during the current year, we propose 
to mainraiii ihc present average selling price of 
22s. per ton, which may result in an increase 
in the amcHint of deficiency revenue, but this is. 
of course, recoverable in future years. It is 
felt, in the national interest, that any price in¬ 
crease should be avoided at the present time. 

Early in 1964, without prior warning, an 
unofficial strike of our African employees took 
place, and lasted for pine day.s. 

Jn spite of appeals from the president of cite 
Mine Workers’ Union and the management, the 
African cmffloyee.s refused to return to work. 
Using only European labour, essential coal sup¬ 
plies were maintained at a reduced production 
Icvd at the mechanised No. 2 colliery, until 
normal working was resumed. When die men 
returned to work» thus permitting discussions 
to be held with thq trades union, it was agreed 
to pay cash in lieu of the issue of free rations. 

IINANCIAL RESULTS 

The trading profit for the year of £1,060,000 
compares with £1,141,000 for the previous year. 
The deficiency of revenue due to, the company 
in terms .pf the price agrecibent was reduced 
from £141,000 to £125,000, this amount being 
recoverable in future years. Our income from 
investments showed a , further improvement 
from £380,000 last year, to £431,000. The total 
profit before taxation was £lf,3M4XXi and after 
pt^iding a net amount of £358^000 Ua tax^ the 
net profit for the year was £lfi06JXib. 

Company tax in Soutliern Rhodesia has been 
fixed at 7s. 3CL in the £, « rcductioo of 9d oh 
the previous Federal and Territorial t4x of 8i. 


WANKIE COELIERY COMPANY 
LIMITED 

{Incorporated in Hfwdcsiai 

SALES SHOW MODEST IMPROVEMENT 
MAINTENANCE OF PRICE STABILITY 
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in the £, Thii, with chmges in certain tax 
allowance!!, has reduced the company’s tax 
liability, but the net amount provided for tax 
includes an appropriate transfer to tax equalisa¬ 
tion account. 

Unappropriated profit brought forward 
amounted to jC41 1,000, to which has been added 
^S6,000 taxation over-provided in the previous 
vear, making a total available for dividends and 
appropriation of £1,503,000. An amount of 
^'210,000 has been appropriated to general 
reserve in terms of the coal price agreement, and 
>C200,000 has been appropriated to the fised 
assets replacement reserve. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

Dividend) equivalent to Is. 3c|. per share net 
have again been, declared^ absorbings £660,OM, 
leaving an unappropriated balance to be carried 
lorward of £433,000. 

During the year wc continued to purchase 
small quantities of our own debenture stock as 
it became available and invested £450,000 in 
short-term Government securities. In addition, 
a loan of £250,000 was advanced to Hippo Valley 
Estates Limited, a Lowveld sugw producing 
company which is a new customer for coal. This 
loan is fixed for 15 years. 

. Tlie amount expended on fixed assets during 
tlic year was £270,000 of which about half was 
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spent on extensiotiB to^ the <^pfny’s ppwer 
nation at the mine» add' die *bahtace' jbo nom^ 
replacement of plant. 

The amount to be spent during the current 
year is likely to be somewhat higher at approxi¬ 
mately £600,000, largely accounted for by heavy 
replacements of mechanised equipment at No. 2 
colliery. Funds for this purpose arc available 
from short term investments, arising from monies 
set aside annually for depreciation and replace¬ 
ment oC fixed assets. 

Copies of the annual report and accounts are 
obfitinable from 40 Holhorn Viaduct, ECU 






BROOKE BOND & CO. LTD. 

extracts from the statement dated 
October 2/, 1964, of the Chairman 

Mr JOHN BROOKE 

circuhitcd to Shareholders on 
November 5rh with the Report 
and Accounts for ihe year to 
June 30, 1964. 


Profit for the Year (rronp net prolii 
niter tax for the year to June 30, 1964 is 
£3,082,727. Last year it was £2,538,857. 
Group profit before tax rose ^ £7,212,119 
compared with £6,068,097. Wc had a 
good year all round in growing, buying and 
selling. Sales rose by £5.4ni. In June, 
$1,785,000 was remitted to the USA to 
support development iheie. 

Taxation Again a heavy charge, only 
I'jactionally lower than last year at 57.3 
per cent. Indian super profits tax has, 
mercifully, been withdrawn and the new 
Indian surtax is a less onerous charge. 

Fixed Assets W’e have had a piofes- 
sional valuation of the properties for our 
UK subsidiaries prepared by Richard Ellis 
& Son, which disclosed a surplus on pro¬ 
perties excluding short leases of £1,224,707 
of market value over book value at June 
30, 1964. A professional valuation of tlie 
properties of Brooke Bond South Africa 
resulted in a credit to their Capital 
Reserves of £102,493. 

Dividend We are leconimending a fuial 
dividend of 3d. making with tlie interim 
dividend of lid. per share, a total of 41 d. 
net on the increased Ordinary Share Capi¬ 
tal of £14,062,500. Last year 4Id. net 
was paid on the ^total Ordinary Share 
Capital of £11,250,000. 

Welfare Insurance Co. Ltd. In 

March, 1964 we welcomed Cerebos Ltd. 
as a shareholder in Welfare. Ehey acquired 
for cash 55,000 new shares, making the 
issued capital £555,000. 


Sales News Our world uirno\er has 
now reached ^ 122.802,000. Much of the 
jncTcase c.ime from the UK where we now’ 
enjoy one third ot the total packet tea 
iiade. 

Overseas sales companies have again con¬ 
tributed to the ‘maich of progress.' 

On the continent of Europe more 
Brooke Bond tea, mainly in tea-bags, is 
being sold in shops, cafes and hotels. The 
lea in our tea-bags will ensure that natives 
and visitors alike can enjoy a cup of tea 
that tastes really British. 

In the Republic of Ireland, co-operaring 
with .Vlusgrave Brothers Ltd., the long- 
established Irish tea lirm, a company has 
been formed in Cork to pack and disuribuic 
Musgrave and Brooke Bond leas. We have 
a 40 per cent share holding in the new 
Musgrave-Brooke Bond Company. 

Tea Plantations Total Brooke Bond 
tea production for the year w'as 46.4m. lbs. 
1.5m lbs. up on last year. Star performers 
were the Kenya and Tanganyika Tea 
(^aimpanies. 

In Kenya, under Mr Kenyaita's Govern¬ 
ment, confidence in our enterprise has been 
sustained. 

Pros pacts Profits for the past three 
years have been in the £5ra., £6m., and 
£7m. range. This pace vs too hot to last 
and we shall be lucky if we can maintain 
present performance figures. Developments 
of various kinds are? in hand; the drive for 
increased sales has the full support of all 
the forces at our command, and encourag¬ 
ing progress is being made in the early 
stages of the new financial year. 


Brooke Bond & Co. Ltd 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary man 
UK £6 ; OYorsoas £6 I Os. 

By air fee Mow 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY 

LIMITED 

(Tncorporated in tljc Rcpiiblit of Soiitb Africa) 


The fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of 
shareholders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 16, 1964. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated review of the affairs of the Company by 
the Chairmanj Mr P. H. Anderson* dated Octo¬ 
ber 26, I96f. 


RESUilS fOR THL YEAR tNDlO 
JUNt JQ, i*j^4 

The record level of gold production achieved 
in the previous year was maintained during the 
year under rcvi<r\V, tlie tohnage inillcd being 
only 2,000 tons less at 2,436,000 tons, despite 
an increase in the percentage <rf waste rock 
sorted out on surface, and the average yield 
being only fractionally lower. There was a 
saving in working costs, and the working profit 
from gold at R9..^16,18S compared favourablv 
with that of R9^,670,581 for the previous year. 


DEV£lOPMENT 

In general reef development during the year 
has been done in the more remote portions ot 
the mine where values tend to be erratic. In 
tact 57 per cent of the reef tonnage was con¬ 
centrated in the large area to the soutlt and 
south-west of No. 3 shaft where disclosures so 
far have given a low percentage of payability. 
Areas of payability havc^ however, been dis¬ 
closed and much development remains to be 
done in the zone before a full assessment can 
be made. The area received priority in the de¬ 
velopment programme as the potential tonnages 
to be mined from it arc required to be knoss n 
at an early stage in order to plan the distribution 
of tonnages between Nos. 2 and 3 shafts. 

The areas to the souili-wcst of No. 2 shaft 
and West of No. 3 shaft arc being explored bv 
foot-wall haulages which are being advanced 
rapidly. ITie amount of reef development in 
tlic area is very restricted while this work is 
being done. Reef development was limited to a 
small footage in one winze where disclosures 
were better than the general valuation of the 
area estimated a year ago to be between 450 and 
500 inch-dwt. 

The area to the north-west of No. 2 shaft 
continued to be explored by three winzes. The 
area is now valued somewhat lower than pre¬ 
viously at 400 indi-dwt. 

In the area to the north of No. 2 shaft where 
the footage advanced on reef was small, the 
values were a little better and the area explored 
to date is still assessed at 300 to 350 inch-dwt. 

The zone inimediately to the rK^th of area 
** A ” is being prospected by a long line of raises 
in which the average value >vas somewhat 
higher than the 300 inch-dwt assessed on limited 
information last year, but recent development 
above the 11th level is in one of the low-value 
erosion channels mentioned in the previous 
review. 

Prospect holes drilled from haulage south 
of No. 3 shaft continued to show low values 
close to the Merrlesprtiit boundary. Hou-ever, a 


large area still remains to be prospected in this 
portion of the mine where values arc likely to 
be erratic. The anticipated swing Avestwards in 
the strike of the reef did not persist and it was 
therefore not fXYssiblc to approach the De Bron 
fault from No. 4 haulage south on the 25Lh 
level. Development has consequently been con¬ 
centrated latterly on advancing the 27ih haulage 
crosscut west towards the fault. Unless unfore¬ 
seen difficulties occur, it is expected that the 
fault should be c.xposed by the year-end when 
it w'ill be possible for an assossrtKtu to be made 
of the e.Ment of the throw' in tliis area of the 
mine, probably by means of diamond drilling. 

Ii must agam be emphasised that the infoi- 
mation given is based on the development e.xpo- 
lures to date and that, as more development 
is accomplished, the present appraisals of the 
values of the various areas can alter 

Bearing in mind tire essentially scattered 
nature of the development in hand, the results 
must be expected to vary widely. This has 
i.i fact been the case, as disclosed in recent 
quarterly reports. 

URAMU.M 

It was explained in the directors* repon that 
a new scliernc had been evolved whereby the 
uranium plant could be operated on a lesser 
“ through-put ” if the grade were raised, effect¬ 
ing an overall economy in costs of production 
while extending the period of operation from 
1966 to 1969. Briefly, tlie plan is to reduce 
ihe quantity of slime treated from the present 
level of about 175,000 tons per moniii of a 
value of 0.55 lb. per ton to approximately 
50,000 tons per month at about 1.0 lb. per ton. 
iliercbv producing some 250 tons of U,0. in¬ 
stead of just over 400 tons per annum. This 
lower rate of production is much more closely 
related to the Company’s future sales quotas. 
Tlie new scheme should be in operation 
towards the end of November when the neces¬ 
sary modifications to the reduction works and 
uranium plant will have been completed, and 
the acquisition of the additional quota from the 
Blyvooruitzichi company will fit in admirably, 
with no adjustments of any consequence being 
necessary'. The combined effects of producing 
at the slower rate and using up the stockpile arc 
to extend the period of operation of the plant 
from 1966 to 1971, when suflSdent uranium 
oxide will have been stockpiled to meet the 
commitments up to 1973. 

With the additional profit accruing from the 
recent acquisition of quota f^m Blyvoonm- 
Zicht and the scheme fof treating onlV the high 
grade fines in tl^e ore, the overall average profit 
E-om uranium will now be of the order of 
R150,C00 per month over the nine years to 1973. 

PlSfRIBUTJONS TO SHAREHOLDERS 

Authority exists to reduce the share premium 
account by a total of 40 cents per share in con¬ 
nection W'ith the sale of precious metal apd 
uranium rights to thq Vitginia compihy iiL1961 
and 1963. Including reduction No. 7 payable 
on about November 6, 1964, 22 cents has now 
been returned to shaieholders, and tise balance 
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of 18 cents will be-distributed in the future 
niorc Oi less as the . relevant insUlmenU arc 
received fiom Uic Virginia company. The due 
dace* axe listed in rhe xtatisiical >eccion of the 
annual repoit 

In so far as fuiuxc dividend prospects are 
v-oncerned, IgjYg-range e^timaleY indicate tliat 
ii should be possible to maintain die total dtetn- 
buiion, includmg repayments ot shaic premium, 
at 30 cents per share for the next calendar year. 


StAPORT (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER ESTATE 

The fifty-fourth Annual General i^leeting ot 
Seaport 'Selangor; Rubber Estate, Limited will 
be held on November 30ih in London. 

The followmg are (*xtracts from the State¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr J. A. Clubb, MM, 
MSM, circulated with the report and accounts 
for die year ended June 30, 1964: 

The 1963/64 crop pf 1,113,000 lb. although 
below' expectation due mainly to prolonged 
wintering, exceeded the previous year’s crop b> 
57,hOO lb. The profit after providing for taxa 
tion was T30,512 against jC 26,(I31 in 1962/63. 
and a dividend of 20. pHr cent is recommended. 

Opencast mining in a small selected portion 
of the Seaport mining area, sub-leased by 
Petaling Tin Ldmited to a Cdiinese miner, has 
given satisfactory results. Tribute from these 
operation.s after setting off advance tribute pay¬ 
ments totalling TJ^»940 net made by Petaling 
Tin since dredging cea.sed in 1957, produced 
T 1,552. Two remaining mining leases covering 
139 acres and 295 acres, the former currently 
being worked, due to e.xpire in 196S and 197^ 
respectively, are planted mainly with old rubber 
and continue to give satisfactory crops. 

As advised in the circular of September 8. 
1964, the major part of the estate has cither 
been acquired by government or is the subject 
of sale negotiations. Excluding some 434 acres 
of rubber held under mining title the estate at 
June 30, 1964, consisted of 1,382 acres of dis¬ 
posable land. Since then 388 acres have been 
compulsorily acquired by government for its 
airport development and we have received under 
protest approximately £190,000 (net). A claim 
for increased compensation has been submitted 
but there could be a long delay before the 
outcome of this claim is known. Until actually 
required government is allowing us to work the 
land. Out of the surplus arising from this trans¬ 
action and from other capital surpluses accumu¬ 
lated during recent years your directors have 
decided to distribute 15s. per £1 Stock and this 
will be paid with the year’s dividend in 
December. Since that decision and following 
consideration of offers received, the remaining 
994 acres have been sold but of these, 762 acres 
are still subject to contract; Details Of tWsw 
transactions are given in the directors’ report 
to stockholders but I must emphasize that 
receipt of dei^its does iHot guartihtee fiiWl com¬ 
pletion of contracts and further distributions 
cannot be considered until such completion and 
receipt of full proceeds. 

The crop for the three months of the current 
vear to September 30, 1964, was 339.000 lb. 
CCWTipared with‘261,000,ib;T^r the similar period 
in' 1963. ' We db rtot krtow for how long we 
shall be able to continue worki^ the land 
acquired by government so that it is difficult 
to esiimaie the crop for the current year. 
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COMPANY meeting REPORTS 


n\ 


HOSCOTE RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 


Issued CAPitAi. 1195,750 in 2s shares 


Directors 

H. B. E. CBE (Cha/nnan), T. H. M»lJer, C3. Sf. Knocker, CBE, 

J. A Oubb. MM, MSM 
S^creUries and Agents 
Harrisons & Crostield. Limited. 

PROFIT Si DIVIDEND: Veaf ended 30th June. 1964. 

The pjofit after tax was £63,433 comp:ired with £^s».76I for )962 ^3. 

A dividend of 274 per cent is recommendeJ (25 per cei>;). 

' RUBBER CROPS S PRfCF^ i 

1963/64 4,271.000 lb. 18.70d. per lb net 

1962/63 3.9PUOUO lb. 20.:7d. per lb. net 

CURRENT financial YEAR : Estimated crop js 4,63 “a^.H} lb. and pr*>j;r.in>me 
provides for 3U3 :cres replaming and new planting. 

CAPITALISATION ISSl'E : 1 \'or 5 scrip issue proposed. 

Annual General Meeting 12 notvii Wednesd.iv 2nd Dfcen*ibk.r, !9^4. 


lAKF & ELLIOT, LIMITED 

4\01HI R \FAR Of CiOOU PROGRESS. 

ITie lifiy-foiinh Annual Cieneial MecTing of 
r ake & Elliot. Limited, was held on November 
lOrh at Braintree, Mr C. J. Lake Uhc chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his i^ircLi- 
Kiied st.TTcmcni; 

The past year has proved successful for the 
subsidiary companies openaiing ai Braintree and 
Leven and each has had a higher output than 
in the previous >ear. At Arbroath and Calais, 
however, the results arc not yet satisfactory. 

At the present time the im.ike of orders' in 
all the companies is most encouraging and ihe 
foundries are working ai .i liigh capaciiv, 
shortage of labour being the limiting factor. 

The chairman then reviewed the acimries of 
the operating companies during the \ear. 


namely, Lake & Elliivr Founders and Engineers 
Limited, Lake & Elliot Jacks and Equip- 
mri>t ^imhod. The. National 3*r<?cl Foundry 
(l9^)“ Limir]ed. Tl>e. Bro^ock C.avnngi Com-- 
pany. Limited. An<f CbnipAgnie T.ake an’il ^lio^ 
France S.-A. 


the Directors recommend in \ icw of the con- 
rmued expansion of the Company’s business that 
Ihe sh^q cipijal -hould be btoughit • more inio^ 
line with the capital 'actually employed. It is’ 
proposed that the authorised ordinary share 
capital be increased from 1.000,000 to 
jCL^ 00'-;0(k>' and of this iherease 4'256,000 
issued to ordinary shareholders in the proportion 
of one new ordinary share of 10s , credited as 
lully paid, tor t\cry four ordinary shares held. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 

At a subsequent Extraordinary General Meet¬ 
ing the proposed scrip issue was approved. 


JNDUSTRIAl ■ 
DEVElpPMENT 
CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 

MAIN POIMS TROM THE CHAIRMAN’S 
REVIEW 

The iweiity-fifth Annual General Meeting df 
the Industrial Development Corporation 
held in Joliannesburg on November 10, 1964. 
The following are the main points covered by 
the Chairman, Dr H. J. van Edc, in hia revleiw 
of the IDC's actmtics for the year ended June 
.30, 1964: - 

riNANCIAL 

The Corporation's Issued Share Capital 
increased to R145,184,000 by the issue for cash 
to the Government of the Republic of South 
.Africa of 9,750,000 shares of R2-00 each. 
Operating profit, before tax, amounted to 
^ ft7,3n,40r of xvlifch 

priaicd to Reserves. The net value of invest- 
mcnis increased bv R27,939,528 to R 180,572,919 
and t^ie C(jporaiion entered into new commit- 
pienti t>f ^^flJ9.546 to provide finance for 
Industrial Concerns. ^ The aggregate value of 
preference share redemptions, loan repaymcnis 
and the sale of investments amounted to more 
than R 10.500,000 bringing the total recoupment 
from these sources, to date, to appro.ximatelv 
R5S,500,000. 

AMa£l INbttStRJES DIVISION 
The Small Industries Division, created in 
1962, was designed to deal with propositions for 
amounts up to R40,000 from independent con¬ 
cerns whose total assets at the time of the appli¬ 
cation did not exceed R200,000. Acceptable 
applications to a value of over R415,000 were 
processed by the Division during the year. More 
than 42 per cent of all applications accepted by 
the Corporation since its inception were for 
amounts of under R50,000. 

GENERAL 

Greater calls had been made on the Corpora¬ 
tion’s facilities than ever before and its activities 
had flowed into a variety' of new' spheres. The 
Textile rndustr 5 % one of the most labour-inten¬ 
sive of industrial activities, had continued to 
expand. Certain specialised areas of the industry 
in South Africa were still relatively undeveloped 
and the Corporation, while interested in the 
extension of every branch of the industry so 
long ai it was economically desirable, naturally 
tended to concentrate in these specific directions. 

Construction of tlie Synthetic Rubber Com¬ 
pany’s plant at Sasolburg cortihicnccd in 
February, 1963, and in May, 1964, only fifteen 
months later, the'first batch of synthetic rubber 
was prodiuct^d. Nearly 60 per Vent of the plapt 
was manufactured in South' 'Africa. Dr van fick 
mentioned that the Corpoi;atioh had for sotae 
years been e.xamining the fe^isibilitv of estib- 
lisbing a smelter for the production or alumihiiifn 
and had foriped a development company to,con¬ 
tinue to explore ifie possibilities qf the ^roiegf. 

the.,raw materials for thjs activity mij^t 
have to be imported in thp felti^ stages he 
believed that , exploration by, MiffrngHouses 
arid other orgam'satioris and individuals would 
Lad to the discovery of suitable raw* materials. 
The ^qccessful establishment of the smeker 
would constiiuie yet another step in the bene- 
ficiaiion of South Africa’s mineral wealth. The 


GOLDEN HOPE PLANTATIONS LIMITED 

1 ISSUED CAPITAL £2.261 

.137 111 2^. Shares I 

1 Diieclv>rs : Sir Eric \Iad\idven. JP (President). 1 

1 K W. Harper. fC \ (ChaiimaiiK 

H. B. E. Hake. CBE. 1 

1 R O. Jenkins, \1C. A. Arbuthnoit. MBE, CA I 

1 Secretaries A Agents : Hammons 

Si Cronfield, 1 imilcd I 

1 .Suimtmry of Dtreclorn' Report and Accounts for Year ended May 31. 1964 J 

PROMT \ND OIVIDEND 


Profu after tax . 

€9:1.71? 

Replanting I xpendiltue 

£148.274 

Dividend JoF ycHf 45 per cent 

. £624.135 

CROPS 

Esiinuie 


1963 64 )'964.'6.5 

Rubbei—Jb, ... 

^caWft.ntiO 

Palm Oil, K«;rn^Is -ions 

J9 7:’0 21.900 

Copra -tons .. 

7,‘323 ' 

PI.ANTE© .ACREAGE • 


^ ' R^tib'ber. Oil Piilms'arid Cowomns 

' 58 $67 acres! 

C.<iPirAL.I4»AIION rS.SUE 1 fop 2 scrip i«ue 

proposed. , . . , 

.A.G \l 2..^0 pm. on December 8. 1964. 



■pie chairman conimued; The year for the 
Group hia* Weii abotheit of good progroBS ailkl ' 




in 

ind large corapanic8 interested ia tlie mining 
and bcneficiation of the Republic’s base minerals 
and would continue to examine sympathetically 
any proposals received to finance such develop¬ 
ment. 

Since 1957 the Corporation had been atiively 
pursuing tlic inherent potential of the automotive 
indtistry which represented an activiiy ot the 
utmost practical and strategic value. It was 
essential, however, that tlic development of this 
industry should follow a rational pattern, based 
initially on assembly and progressing by logical 
stages through spare parts production to a greater 
and greater incorporation of local components 
ia original equipment. South Africa's heavy 
and precision engineering units had a long and 
successful association with motor car asseinhlv 
and the extension of tlieir scope to active partici¬ 
pation in the motor car industry, which was 
particularly quality and cost conscious, was a 
logical and desirable step. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

Amongst new fields of Industrial development 
fn which the IDC was now particlpatir^t. Dr van 
Eck referred to the chemical synthetic fibre in¬ 
dustry, an activity complementary to the produc¬ 
tion ot natuial fibres, and the part which the 
C^rptwation had played in stimulating local 
interest. 

He also ileaJi at some length with the develop¬ 
ment and glowing imponance of the Phalahorwa 
complex. The three major activities in the area 
consisting of the Palobora Mining Company, 
Poskor and Bosveld Kunsmis, represented a total 
in\estmeui ol nearly R 10(),000,(K)0. 

DICl MKMISATION ANI> IK)IU)I K 
ARIA OFVILOPMIM 

The desirability of decentralisation, of which 
tlie Border Area Development Scheme formed 
an integral pail, was now widely accepted in all 
modem soeieiies both for sociological and 
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s^trategic reaaonft. Although first imnounced 
specific Government policy only four years ago^ 
the Scheme had already made'great progress and 
was steadily gaining momentum from each new 
industry successfully established. Capital to 
finance Border Area Development was provided 
to the Corporation by Parliamentary authorisa¬ 
tion and certain special financial and other in¬ 
centives were available frt>m the Government 
to applicants wishing to establish themselves in 
a recognised Border Area, 

The Chairman's Review also mentioned the 
annual endowment of five IDC scholarships, each 
of Rl,500 per annum, tenable for two years for 
post-graduate study at any South African Univer¬ 
sity. These scholarships impo.sed no restrictions 
on the line of study to be pursued, although it 
was naturally the Corporation’s hope that the 
majority of successful candidates would specialise 
in fields associated with South Africa's economy 
and industrial development. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH FOODS 

GROUP’S RECORD GROWTH 
BRITAIN’S DIFFICULTIES A NATIONAL DISGRACE 
“WE MUST ALL GET TO WORK” 

Mr W. G«iiTic 1 cJ Weston 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Associated British Foods Limited was held 
on November 10th in London, Mr W. Garfield 
Weston (the Chairman) who presided, said; 

Your company has had a year of record 
growth in 1964 in assets, in sales and in profits. 
For the first time total assets have passed ^TOO 
million; sales have topped jC200 million, tlie 
increase over 1963 is jC58,0OU,OOO; gross earn¬ 
ings have reached jC 16^916,0(X), up jC3i235,000 
over 1963; dividends have been lifted from 25 
per cent to 28} per cent and the dividend cover 
has improved to 2 , 4 . 

Sales records have been adiieved in all the 
major divisions of the group at home and 
ibioad. These increased sales have been won 
in the teeth of the toughest^ competition and 
\ye are confident that we can continue to 
improve our position. 

Profit, after tax, earned for ordinary share- 
holers was £ 5 , 570 , 000 , an increase of 
0 , 006 , 000 , or 22 per cent over the results of 
1963 . The percentage margin of profit to 
lales has dropi^ slightly. This is largely due 
» the increase In our grocery business, 
specially wholesale grocery, where the profit 
iDiiurgin is mudi less than in manufacture. In 
the last four yean earnings per share have 
tikcreased hy an annual average of 8 per cent, 
hus continuing the upward trend In earnings 
per share since the foundation of the company. 

GROWTH AND DIVERSIFICATION 

Your company and its subsidiary companies 


control a vast and highly successful ftKxi organi¬ 
sation witit interests in mamifneturing, milling, 
processing, wholesaling and retailing food 
products. 

While the baking busines.< in die UK suU 
remains the backbone of the company, an 
increasingly large proportion of our soles and 
profit is now coming both from overseas and 
from diversified businesses in this country. In 
fact, since the war. Associated British T'oods 
besides expanding the size and scope of its 
activities in biscuit and bakery products, has 
diversified into a wide variety of milling and 
other food enterprises so that its operations 
have now spread throughout the United King¬ 
dom, Australasia and South Africa. It would 
jtlicrefore be entirely Wrong for the inference 
to be drawn that, because this company is 
highly successful in making profits, it is doing 
ao at the expense of the “ bread eaters ” in this 
country, for last year one-quarter of the com¬ 
pany’s s;ilcs and profit arose from our overseas 
interests. 

THC FU'IURC 

The future is bright for die food industry and 
for your company. The population is growing, 
hving standards are rising, produaivity mounts, 
research is creating better products, merchandis¬ 
ing improves and more and better foods will be 
eaten. The food industry is meeting this chal¬ 
lenge with new techniques, new products and 
new markets. We have complete confidence in 


our ability to take full advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities ahead and we believe that the greatest 
phase of our growth is still to come. 

INVESIMINI ABROAD 
OUR l.irEBLOOD 

Our friends on the Continent arc sitting In 
judgment on England’s financial condition. 

This is one of the most disgraceful things 
dial you or I have ever seen in English history. 

We have got to start at the bottom and get to 
work again and pull uurselve.s up by our shoe 
straps. We must make the same sacrifices for 
the Countiy which we arc always prepared to 
do in time of War ; this is an Economic W'ar. 

Tlie 55 million people of this Country are 
really going to have to work. 

If we cannot get direct exports wc must 
'increase our investments abroad, so that money 
will again flow baick into this country and help 
us through these troublesome times. 

WITHOUT RISK TIIEHE 
IS NO FUTURE 

Everywhere we mu.st be prepared to take busi¬ 
ness risks. 

When England ceases to take risks in business, 
we are just abbut ready to fold up. 

We trust this Government will do everything 
possible to encourage those people, proprietori 
and investors alike, prepared to ri^ their per¬ 
sonal fortune to develop our commerce abroad. 
Upon this was Britain's greatness founded, i 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


ECONOMIST 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MONO) 
LIMITED wishes to appoint an economist to its Market Research 
Department. Suitable candidates should be in their mid-twenties, 
possess an honours degree in Economics, have a fair knowledge 
of statistical method and be prepared to conduct research into 
end-use markets for nickel'containing products. 

The company offers a competitive salary. Pension and 
assurance schemes are in operation and, in appropiiaic cases, 
assistance can be given for housing. 

Apply, giving full particulars of age, experience and qualifica¬ 
tions, to The Manager, Market Research Department. The 
International Nickel Company (Mond) Limited, Ihamcs House, 
Milibank, London, S.W.I. 


LANC ASHIRE COUNTY 

COUNCIL ^ 

AppIlcRTinru are Invited for the foHowInf 
•fPOinimcnit in the Fviablik'imcnt Sci.iion of 
llM Clerk uf the Cuuniy Cuunk.il'» Depart meat: 

to ORfI SNISATION A ME I HODS TEAM 
Cl.MJI K—tirade “ C " (LI.7I5-£2.1I0| 

(2) O A M. ASMS FANIS Ciwo pi)itB>— 

C/rade “A” U 1.443-41.745). 

Tho work require! a high degree of millatlft 
■ad eipcneiKC m O. A M. tcchniqueg la 
eMcatial. 

Applicant! for the ghovo positions mogt bo 
■uliublp qualKicd. 

Applications, tlvlag age, qunllftcatlona. 
prescat appolniment. egperience and the namei 
■nd ■ddresaeg of two rcfercea. to the Clerk of 
the County Council (E). County HaU, FroitOR. 
hr Novediber 2J, 1964. 

SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 

OI'FICIAL TEACFTINO FELLOWSHIF or 
Rt'SBARCH l-'ELLOWStllP io ECONOMICS. 

Open to graduaiea of ainr University. Portlco- 
iMfs from ibo Master, Sidney Sussex Cullege, 
Cambridge. Applicailoaa by March 1. 19M. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
AND ALL SOULS COLLEGE 

JOINT appointment IN POLITICS 

Tho University propoiog to appoint to a 
Faculty Lectureship la tha Pollticg of N«v 
Siatco, to be held In conjunction wiih a Fellow- 
s^D at All Soulg CoUe^ Preferenca will bo A| 
«lvM to a landldavo wtih gpedol knowledie bf 
tbe political systonM of tiM Indian auh-contloeni. a 9 

Octo 

University atipentf (subjeei to pooglblo adjoct- Aasii 
OMot In tho coao of a peraoa under Locti 

sealo C1.2^£1.570 par annua with F.S.9.U. Lccti 
Furthor Information, ladodlng deullg of dutloa benel 
■nd at the cmoluaena of tba Fellowship pt from 

eotlow W ionowy L IMO. iMor 


Subscription and Gift Orders 


lilt' 

1 (onoinist 


If you would like to receive The Economist 
rtoularly pfeaso fill In your name and address 
and hand this order to your newsagent—or 
aond It direct to the publisher at the address 
below. If you would like to give The Economist 
to a friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift 
card to ba aent with the first copy. 


Annui/ Subscrlj^ion by ordinary mail UK t£.0.0d: USA $19.50; 

alaowhara orerseas iSJOM. By air saa page 769. 

□ Payment enclosed □ Please send bill 

The Economist, 2S St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 


NAMC . 

(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

AODRCSS. 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

offers to 

ACTUARIAL STUDENTS 

progressive salaries with t day-time study scheme, non-contrlbutory 
pensions, and luncheon vouchers. Applications are invited from 
mathematics graduates, partly qualified students, and young men 
with level mathematics. Please write to the Personnel Officer. 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

16 Finsbury Circus. London, E.C.2. 


MARKETING IN AVIA I ION 

Aa Inlernntlonnl airline r'liinrcv ■ 
young Uiaduato fur us LonUoii uilica: 

JT« ihauld be: Ased 24 2ri. an 
honours graduate In ei-oooinUs iinrrr- 
ably liKludlng stntlsiU n. Sm.c uindua- 
(lon he may have wurkrJ iii lui.itlun. 
an advertising ancncy or ihe tnukciiiig 
division of a consumer guods Lompuiiy. 

He mutt have been conn-nu-d with 
planning and forecasting. His bi nt will 
be commercial aod nut a(.adcmiL. and 
his personal intercsis sliuulJ ciicumpaM 
aviation. 

HU UtnctioH, Inliinlly he will assist 
the head of a dcp.iriiiuiit Luiucriicd 
With Ute prruMon nf iiKirkouiis d.iM. 
which also concern! Iiiclf wiili sjica 
forecasting and the jsscssiiuni nf sales 
ellccilvcneits. If suunblc he Mill ciiiukiy 
a!!unie conirol of the depariiuciu, due 
to planned cipanslon. 

Tlx» rondiitottA are cood We are 
en expanding cumpimy and will ask 
fur hard WOiW and give c.irty ivsnoilSi- 
blllty. lliere ere fjcillms lor cun- 
ceskion travel and iniiial hulury will 
he 11.300-C1.500. 

mepiy to Box lera. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 

aCHOOL OF SOCIAL SFUDIEl 

Apylicatloni are Invited for LFCTURrSHIFS 
and ASSISTXNF LEC'^rURLSHIPS (and poBsihly 
a Senior Lectureship) In bconomice from 
October 1. 1965. Ihe salary scales ore; 

Aaiiftant iecturer. Cl.O’iO x £75 —£1.275: 
Locturor, £X.400 x £ 85 £2.505; fkrniior 
Lecturer. £2,450 x £loo -£3.150: plus F.S S.U. 
beoeflUl. Further purtlciilar! may be obtained 
from die Rcilatrar. University of Eait Anglia. 
fiorUiam HaU. Norwich. NOR 0.5U. to whom 
■pptlcatlona (one copy only) should be sent not 
hum than November 30. 1964. 


UNIVLRSITY or 
OXFORD 

M \GD \1 L N COLLIiOB 

orru i vL iLii.owsHip and 

iUlOKSHlF IN LCONUMlCb 

The College proposes lo elect an OiTk Ini 
I clliiw .iiid 1 uior ill I cnnomics. who will be 
required to icuch eeoiiumics lur the Honour 
School of Philosophy Politics and Economics 
He will be t:vpc.cuJ to take up his duties at 
iMiLliiielmaN. I lie cIii)kc of the f. oMciic 

vMll not DCbCkiitirily be liniiud lu ihuiic Mho 
jppiy. 

Applic.Tlions chonld be m.ide lo the I’n cl- 
rl nl, MiiKd.iUii Colicuc. nui Ijier thurl Murdi 

14. IVfiS. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGUA 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

ApplUauons arc Invited for LUCIURLSHIPS 
and ASSISI ANT LCC TUKl.SHIPS land puiMbly 
a Senior l.i'iiiirrship) Iti Philosophy, from 
Ociobcr 1 | 9 ,, 5 . The salary seulcs are: 

AsMsiant Lceiiirer, 11050 x £75 —£1.275; 

I I esliirer. 1I.4UU x £85—£2.505: Senior 
Lec'tuiir £2.45(1 x £100 — £3,|5U; plus F S.S.U. 
bciK-liii. I iinhcr p.uiiciihirg niuy He ubiulncd 
tioin tlic Registrar, University or I'jst Angllu. 
k.irlliuin Hall. Norwich. NOK 050. to whom 
jppliciiiioiis (one coiiy onlyi Hbould be sent nut 
liiir iM.iii Ninember jlU, 1961 


UMVLRSHY OF 
FAST ANGMA 

SCHOOL 01 MOCl\L SlUDIli* 

AppiUatfoiix arc InMted for l.TC IURLSHIPS ! 
.-^iiiJ ASMS I AN r IK 1 lilt I SHIPS tlilid (lovsibly I 
.« Scitkir I ei iiirtfclii|ii m Mndcni I conomic | 
Hisioiy liom Oeiober I. 196s 1 he salary | 

Sc lie*, ure : Asslainni IccUirci £1 050 x £75 - ' 
11275, liUiirLi. il.4UU X tH5 — t2.5()S . | 
Senior I cciiinr £2,45i) \ £ HM) — i.». 150 . plus ' 
I- s s I' Isencliis. I iirilui p.iKiciiliirs may be , 
('hiuiMcd from the Kcgislitir Unbcr<i|iv ot bust 
MirU.i. I .irlli.im II.III. Norvculi Nt)K OM., lo i 
wham iipplle.'ition'i (one copy only) should be 
s.:iu not Idler than November 3U. 19<M. 


IIIL UMMKSin OI 
J ANC ASIIK 


ASbisr THE COMPANY 
SECRETARY 

in all acpccis of Secretarial dutici which 
also iiilIuJcs udmiiiiKtration of the 
i'iii<.iiiii funds (iiid oilicc Management. 
Some Scvounling knoviledge would be 
.til udLuiu.ii'c. Cnndiilatcs should 
prcl(-i.^b|y ht. members of the Cluiricrcd 
liisiiiii'c ol SecieUirIC!. Halury .iteord- 
mu i<> qii.ihiicutioiis Pension I'Und 
wiiii imnietliiiu- entry. Apply in cunh- 
Jlivlc vviih lull details ol uuc, educa¬ 
tion, hosinuss cAperiincc, gualilicoiloiii 
and inJIcaiion ol (.ummenving sul.'try 
uquii ccl to : 

t liK'f P. rsonnel Oflker, 
MlUIJ)ini Jk 1>KL\V LID. 
Muiiuy House, 4.^-40 Buibicuu. 
London. L.(.' 1. 


DLPAIU AU NT 
OF 

roLiiics 


Applicatloni nre Invited for one or 
more Senior Ltciiireships. LiLiurcshi|is. 
or Assiktunt LeeiurcidiiiiN in Politics, 
i urther particulars of the appointments 
may be ubiaiiicd Irom ilic Secrclury of 
(lie Unicersliy. UNIVLKSITY OK 
LANCAblLU. Ballrlgg IIouhc. I.iin- 
casicr. to whom ui>|)lkutions should b« 
sent not luicr than Deceniber 31, 1964. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
LCONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

UNIT FOR rCONOMIC AND STATlSriCAL 
SlUUlLS UN lliGlILR LUUC ATION 

RCSLARCII ON M.XNPOWLR PLANNING 
iN INDIA 

Tlie Unit for Tconomic and Statistical Studlea 
on liiMhcr Ldiicution (directed by Professor 
C. A Moser) iu ^vRlng applications tor post 
as SLNIOR KHSEARCFi OFFlCTiR to work 
on u project lu examine the muni>owir needs 
involved 111 ottldul long-term'rl.nis lor economic 
grow ill and their imiulc.illoiis for the dcveloj)- 
ment of the educutlonal system. I'hls Mudy 
will be undcrttikcn Jolhtly with the New Delhi . 
Planning Unit of the Indian stailstical Institute 
The omccr concerned will spend some time In 
New Delhi. 

Salarleg range from £^545 to £2,395. In 
addition, llvihs' cxpenMia in India (board, 
lodging and a per dIem) will be met both fpr 
the olticCr and tils fumlly. and rhoit fiires r'dd- 
Appginimcm will be tor up to ifurcs; ilgaM in 


for further 
I announcements 
see pages 762 and 773 


ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 

i iXLOWSHli* IN ECONOMICS 

The college proposes to elect an oOiclal 
Fejiuw and luior lo Rconomlca and lovitcs 
nisplliiitlons from suitably Qualincd persons. 
Ilic (versoji uiipuliiicU will be rvuuircd to gue 
lultlod In I conomlcs and to exerdse* generut 
superviiiion over Luilege teaching for flie 
JConour School of Philosophy, Politics, and 
LcoiiomkH. He will be expected to lake up 
Ilfs duties not luicr than OctOlKr 1, 19G5. 

lull rurihiiLirs can be obtained from the 
MuMtr, Si. Peter’s College, Oxford, to whom 
:iPplic:iiloiiS should be gubniitted uu( luicr 
tliim Dceemlier 15 1964 They sliuuld be 

ucc’qmpiio.i«d by a shucf stutcmcui of the conpl- 
dnie's tpiAiHUutioiis gnd ex|ierlenc'e, together 
witii Uie iiarncu ot three referegg. 


THE UNIVERSITY Of 
MANCHESTER 

SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 

Tlic Univtfsliy offerg a lytnjbcr of iuniun 
fc'liowi.hlpa for advidwed study.or rc^Ullrch hi 
■ lie social hCieiTccs. Thli term Is ufted In a vide 
sense to Include not only Economies. Ouvera- 
mcni VHiology .ind bocinl AnihrorHilogy. 
f conomk and Social Sinlistics, eu . but also 
iicldy such ag the Orguoiaution^ oi Outness. 
PcliKntloH. JnrNprudehcc. L«w, Sodarl Aijnilni- 
mraiioiL Sociul . Medicine , (uid Hospital 
Admin) SI radon The Fellowships will hi imuhlc 


AflpHcjidons ore olso ibvItcJ for n ns 

RlSt.MCCH OFFICFR fs.iljry £|,t)blM*l,435) 
to vturk on the sime protect. 

Applications shonid be received by the 
Acsisiiint Scerrtbry, i.onilou bvIriKil Of 
Evonmnlcx litid PolUhal Scliince, HoughiOn 
Sircet, A|dA>ih Lomhin. W C 2 fVorn whom 
|urihet pjiriicuiur^ out^ be obtaiuejl. »u)i later 


Admin) SI radon The Fellowships will hi iumhlt; 
normuily Fsh' one yoar from Oiiober Iti (it tira 
aiudeniiL' Scseione l‘K»5-(56. ’l96(»-67 or 19r)7-()S. 
Values uormuily wuhm the range ol £l.4Ui>. 
£2,.5qu (Simon Hesgnrclr FellowshiiH,) or wtihio 
the range ol £2,40U-£3,250 iSimon . Senior 
Hvsvurih FcIIum^ hips) iiecOHling'IO 010)1(11(6)10*1*1 
and experltfnec. Itiey are, nut conitncd lo 
persOng With ucfidcmk experience. ApohCMlioiis 
siuiuiii the .Vtwkiun in which the Fellowship wiii 
be I.ikiii up slioukf be sent) by Deecmhcr (s. 
lV(i4. to the KcglstruP. .llie VihiicisJiy. Man¬ 
chester 1.4. iroro \Lliom rarther pHriiiiilars m.iy 
he oblMincd .mil who will he Pic.iscJ u- .iiswtr 
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UNIVERSITY OF, WESTERN 


AUSTfi<^jM 


I SI NlOK 1,6^ 

I ( ONOMle f 

t or VusancM S*U«]|m lAtl cxiMTioiKe 

in i.'i"ir"i'‘“* fwhing .inif %tt«^rclv. lUicMinT 

h. is' nul'-tiSJSl'Kf. «» •‘■Ju.nuut 

4 for the noslUon is 

.sr^-Sf 

unpiMiiK tor the pohi an4 a cony of the conUI. 
ii.ins 111 uppiEliumtni hefiwo tuhmiiiniK ihclr 
inforinailoii h av.iiiubit 
rr.Mii Ihc AS*ocfai»an Of Commoiiuuilih 

> j-iii’\^y“uK.TwY 

xnMl.ailon* dote. In \iisirullB ami loi.dnn, 
on liimiarv ?, 

ICONOMIST/LIBRARIAN 


I SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 

! Xppkwitlomt are tndicii- for the pott <n 
I SI.NIOK VsiCHlATKlC jHOCtAL WOKKLK* 
\ Siiiary scale Cl.0^0 x i.W>t (M t ^2 x C5L >— 
11 . 3-10 per anauni. and P.f.A. vxiR^liloos ut 

• M'CvlCC .tPPll 


ni.r.xK wishes 10 appoint a lad\. 

priJc-ind aiiiu 2.V.<5. 


diiiics will Ini. link' : 


IK- 

I I ^lithlKhnunt nnil nritrlurcii.tiiii.- 
'niilirilU under MincrMsJoni m .i 
l.••ln|>rehcntl\c relircniC Ilbraii 
• illicit Ion ol’ ci.iinomic imjniiid 
nm rvilJtiiai liitoi ma;4on Mom 
I'lihllshi'il Miiir> ct anil ihi voii'..^- 
iliii'iu piousiim ol H laiiii.il 
mild in.iilon virific 

1 hi- siKiti.Mu| i-.inil)J.iic should Imlii 
m ipnnipii.iii. tinoirsUj iKl'icl .md 
Hill siiim pruiiiiis I siKniiiic. Knijd 
.live lit liidih .Id .idi .tni.itii,. S.il.iiv 
o\ .111iinui meiu. deiviiikni on and 
.MMiiiui bill nin Iiss rli.in fcl.liHi 
. siiii(Jlii )4 .innu.il bonus I nil r.mue ol 
imiiii.n.s MiiJiiJIne l'■ee liiiuh and 
i.'in(i ibiiioii pi.nsiijn sihenti*. 

\pp)ii.inis shbiiKl viul full dti.nls 

(«> Ho\ IKTU, 


The po« It in.ffke piitaiuinf NorU»-WeM are.i 
i>i siirres .mil ot|aiS( opportuitmcis inr dstclopinu 
tlVeiiU inii-i-csih^ R cuUcViy' cspandlitN foow 
munuy-eurc sercjCR*. lilfe pcVtiMt apMnicd will 
.ui In d tiifvriieocWfjAMilry ro lets ctpcrlcniSd 
I Miiif and in a wtutnutRihc cuniKliy lo uie 
‘ Mi-ntul Welfare fimccnl. fnurcu in teiiLhinu 
eutc-work tkllls will he cncouruin'd. Ihcrc 
are rciziUar tasi* confercnics with ihc loial 
psi'ihiairle hi,Mipital stuff, with uhnm worklnK 
rclailonthipt are mwil. .'ITic founiy tiniiuirs 
V«il»I norkirt utictid ptyihiuiik tnu-pidicnis' 
CllnUt at locn) ucneiul llospituln. 

; Adenunte olWec uecoihniodai (on .ind elriu.d 
I 4SSISUIIKC pnoided. 

j C Hmiul.itet shuiUd have noi lets ih.m four 
, n.i)t‘ LAiH-r.crtec at I'lO'chl.fUle Social workers 
.iiul he dbic lo drive u cur. ^pplkailon lorim 
: ohuilmibk horn ihc Couiuy Nfedicid Oltlur 
iref. MIISi. Coiiiiiy' Hall, IK-nrhyn Koiid 
I Kinfftion upon Th.mies, Siirrcr. xhotild be 
reiiiriKd! bj DcecmlKF 5. 1904 . 

I UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURl\b 

j Vpplle.-iilont arc milled for iiu lolloulnw 
; posiiioti: 

! IJ f TLrtI SIMP IN J xpwrsi 

j IIIPVKIMUNT OF OKIINI'AI SIT nils 

OU Al IHC A I K^NS • Npplie.inis should b, 
lii.iiliiuicH in JapHiiew «nJi ti hPLi'ial iiucrrvt 

III UK held of lanRiiant .md llur.iiiin Kipunes. 

iipplle.inis Hill reiiiiire a vciy liluli dcercv i»l 
viunpeli-nie lu 1 iiKhsh 

< fiiirset In Jiip.mese will LoniiiKmi in M.ir.li 
J Out . 

! .SAI AR^': tM Ntp (o |vr .inniim 

( LOSlVtr MVIK i <|R \PIM IT \ I IONS 

niLemhei I lyM. 

1niii.ll v.il.iry vviihin ihe r.mju dmiiKd will 
bi deiirniini.d aieordinu lo gii.<ld'ii.dlons .mil 
ex|vrlenev 

Fiirlhii- ini’orm.iiion. iniludinK dei.ids oi 
I SSL/'. i)|x siifK i.inim.iiion ii.iiel .md 
remoiul aUniMinees hoiisinw iissmtunie .md 
eonJiilont of .ippolnimi lU. U .n.ill.iblr I'mm 
ihe Assoil.-iiion ol t oinmoniie.ilih UnucrsiiKs 
(Bianih Ortiiei. M.iilboiom>h Hiviise Pull Sliill 
London SW I. 

Spplli.iiMins i^lotc in Ausir.di.! .uul London 
on I Ik abnic d.irc. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


r I UITION rOR B.Si. ECONOMrC't 

Wolsiy ll.iH (Isi. IK‘Ui prov idet Posi.il 
I oiirses in ,i mOi r.inne or suhjciis loi ihi 
(«o eviiinin.illoiis lor Londort tfniv. B.Se. I con. 
Iihric It I nit.UUL Is iiielndcd) .ii modcr.ile Lies. 

I 71b WoNev Midi siiiiknts p.isslJ I opdon 
t^niveisiiv B Si lion, is.irns.. losmioai ; 
iiiilion ,il\o III! (. ( I L IK. Si.itisiK.il oiliir f 
I s.mis - I'riispi iiiis imiMiion ^ N.iinMiaiioni Horn 
fc, \V Sh.m i lLiLlii.r. e B 1. . I L H . Prlniipiil. ! 

‘^ 'Voi.SrY MALI, OXFORD 

\y| 5f (ICON ) I f>N'I> . lonu loKlUiid 
ispLiiinii, oilers prniiK or uroiip 
tiillioii in ihioKiK.il .md .ippllcd eLoniiiiius 
for iMris I imil II of K Si <Lk<in i Minrec 
Alsu all lompiilsory subjiiis.- Bi*x IR71. 

For further | 

announcements see i 
762, 773 and 774 


jpage^ 


Home Stuciy Course's 
R.Sc. (CCON.), LI.B. 

and oiiur i srernal dcyrcci of (he Unucisui .u 
London. Aim AnbuD.aitO, StfcTetaivship l.oi, 

( osuMK. B.mkiav. Instiriihcc MarkcUnu. (i C i 
nnd nv.iny inoiiKSHiii i loiirses m business sub 
jCils iniliidinii ihi iuk Stoikbrukers and Sunk 
johbeiN course. 

Write lodii) Tor derails or ajvue si.iiuie 
siibjcsi In Khlih Interested, lo: 

.METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

iDcpi. CiU -I. Sr. Albiint, 
or c.tII at iO V kiorla Sircel. I ondon 

t.c.a. City o«74. iJ’oiiiidcd iviur I 


rO-DAY'S FXECUTIVtS 
NEED 

BUSINESS MATHS 
THE NATfONAL I.XTINSION 
COLEECE 

k imiimc .ulul 
liaihmii iiiK ..our 
me I hods. 

Husiniss M.uht. 


OilmmistlJiors and .ill ihosi iniirisud 
111 siKiiIihi mini.m. 111 . Ill (.i.ns sia h 
lupiis d> 

LIKEAK I’KCX.IOVMMIMC. 
S\SILMS Ol KESTKK moss 
HOW OPlRAlHJiNS 
IRANSPORl IMCOBM MS IS 
MATMIX lORM 

The iOitrst h.is been Ktriid esilusiieiy 
In U.S.A.' Rnd ir Bpw av^iillahlc m 
Hrllaln for the tirst time. Sliiiabk lor 
.ill wUb ’*• A ■■ tdvcl /VJ.iiht or 
eiiuivalcnt.'^ Ki'voHiuonary use ot 
Iilephttni; lUilion When In dinuuliy 
^(Mi phone (or umJanec. 

W'rlic for ("rte dLtalU of course to : 

S'xnOSAt EXlLNfSION t Ol I.LC.B 
iniP. EU>. 

AOVISORY CEN ITKi: FOR I DLCA- 


IIC2S. 

y/ Rusr- 


JSSELt S7R1E1. 
C.VMBREDOL. 


PROPERTY 


99 YEAR BUILDING LEASE FOR SALE 
BY LLMITED ARCHITECTURAL CO-MPETITfON 
28 ACRES 

AT BROADCLYST, Nr. EXETER, S. DEVON 
OUTLINE PLANNING PERIVI1.SSION FOR 280 HOUSES 
Apply before December 5, 1964 

To: The Chief Agent. 

The National Trust. 

42 Oueen Anne’s Gaic, 

London. S.W. L 

PREVIOUS DEVELOPMENT EXPERIENCE ESSENTIAL 


775 


If I weren’t your rich uncte 
but your insurance man Td 
still give you the same advice— 



Gel some funds behind you. 
Invest in a Home Sen ice 
Insurance policy. 


It’s easy — your insurance 
mao collects the premiums 
at your home. 


Ft^s profit able — most of the 
Home Service insurance 
people's profits come 
back to you in extra 
benefits. Bonuses make 
your policy bigger and bigger. 




I know what Fm talking 
about. That’s how I 
started investing for 
the future. 


MILLIONS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE LEARN 
INSURANCE WISDOM 
THE HOME SERVICE WAY 



/rsued by The Industrial Life Offices Association 


CPU 
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Are you fK'epAred for the unexpected changes in sugar and cocoa 
prices 7 Wo have successfully anticipated the major movements m 
basic commodities. These records have been referred to as out- 

standing; 

You tih obtain from us personal, confidential, scientific price 
foTSSOste for ouch major commodiijes as sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
airimillby*protfugls.l«klft|, paper, me^s and some others. You can 
atoo forP^lNi fjpetiho United States and foreign economies. 

For ovsr<filf1)ryo«re^tti^^ate and financial eKecuttyea have made 
profitalds apmlelytffUI. m these carefully researched reports to 
eygliMito treiiM ftilitjjw* Plans. 

Ingufriot welgoAimi ^drrespond in any language. 

Cifrrentfy serrfttg a nui^er of the world's largest corporations. 



WORLD-WIDE 

SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 


122 East 42nd Street 

Cable Address' ECONOGRAM 


cocoa. 


Naw Y«,k. N. Y. 1N17 
Coda; ACME 


coffee 



223 227 Regent Street, London, W.l. 
Phone: REGent 7282 (10 lines) 

Brofichet and Afttnckt thrduihout the country. 


NORVIC SCORES A 
STRIKE FOR 
SHARP STYLING 

nigli-score looks bcffin with 
new, Btreamlincd toes, matched 
by slim, supple sty ling. These 
distinctive shoes add up to 
handsome wearing with 
all your clothes. Smoothly 
comfortable, very long wearini?. 
Kvery pair designed In perfect 
calf leathers. Hand picked 
by Norvlc craftsmen. View 
t ho new Norvic men'i> 
line in .shoe.s soon. 


BATCHELOR 

In bhnh and brown calf. 99 //. 



Norvic 

for men 


FOR THE NAVE OF YOUR NEAREbl SURPHER, WRil I TO OEPI. F.J, NORVIC SHOE CO LTD , TAIOOT ROAD, rKIRINAMi>lON 


A FAMH.T WITH A FUTURE 

; -.v-.fYWW 




BUILDIIIQ SOCteTY 

V <r'j (Menib 0 if tk9 inildhig Asaoci^lofO 

family p^th byopeninir a SavIiikb Account todafr. 

iumn will ba Plua 1 \ bonus for re^'ular subacriptions, 

■RWtt for full deti^KoflEII^Ce R.fi. 


i 



GLOBAL 

BANKING 

SERVICE 


Contributing to Japan's economic expansion has bfeen one 
of the Bank of Kobe's man/ notable achievements. As one 
of the select authorized foreign exchange banks, its inter¬ 
national network of correspondents provides worW^wide 
banking service. For your every banking neecf it pays to 
consult with the experts of the Bank of Kobe first. 

THE BANK of KOBE, ltd. 

Held Offlga: Kobe. Japan 
ISO Branches throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: Now York Agency 
* „ London Raprasontatlve Ofllce , 
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Wontlerful bronzing heat, golden sand and cool green sea. Shady palm 
trees, tiny fishing boats and a temple, centuries old, pounded by the surf. 
All this at Mahabalipurain, close to Madras—just one of the out-of-the- 
ordinarv beaches of India! 


When you visit the ancient monuments 
of India, you do more than just look I 
You^l be met by goats at the Mosque 
in Delhi, ride an elephant up to the 
Amber Palace, talk to the divers at 
Fatephur Sikri who dive from over 
80 ft. into an ancient well. Go by night 
through the streets and bazaars of Agra 
and then remember forever the 
Mahal by moonlight, glowing like a 
pearl and changing colour as you watch. 


WHAT'S 
INDIA LIKE? 

You jrct the best the oh! and the excitinK 
new India. You'D stay in new motlern hotels 
with air cojiditioning and aD the latest luxuries 
found in top hotels an\'^^he^e in the civilised 
world. J'here are wonderful restaurants, 
exotic swimming pools, hot sunshine—ever>’- 
thing you w'ould N\ant as a basis for your 
dream holiday. 

But India offers more . . « old world scr\ tee, 
helpful, anxious tp please . , , tJjings that only 
India has . . . elephants, bazaars, jungles. 
je>Ncllcd palaces, houseboats, Moghul gardens, 
silk and jewellery merchants who bring their 
shops to you ... a hundred and one incredible 
things to do and see. Almost anything can be 
organised by the many Indian Tourist Offices 
all over India. 

You live in modern luxury, but you are sur¬ 
rounded by the exciting, mysterious magic 
of India. 




LIFT THE 

A strong man can 
by a stream in 
eleven people can 
each! All you do 
*Ka, Ka, Ka, Kal’ 
magic of India. 


THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE 
HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD 

It W'ould be a pleasure to tell you more 
about India. Just send the coupon— 
W'e’il do the rest., 


STONE 

’t lift the stone 
Kashmir, but 
with one finger 
is lift and say 
It’s part of the 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



OWHAAY 

itOCKS 


Frk#, I 'Prtie*, I Yi*ld. 

N6¥;4v N«^fn.iNov. II. Cov«r 


i >W 

12 10 c Il'Sre 


Tkiw^, htsJtiHm A 

5»2 0 .£1 51/3 

'4120 yO)fA»,;../.£1 W‘ . 

7 o fUnim .....5/- IB/* 

6 a Hidkod .,.,£< 53/A . 

7>2 a 3;^ BrovipeWA3/i 

St^ MHof Now S. W4ta*;£t I 554 

5 o iarcfiyiDCO.»,£l |i/l 

■f 

Fl'Sr e Royal Bk. CamAa,...$10 121^ 

. Wxk Standard Bank ...... .£1 .534 

HamkrM,.v^.S/- 2f/3 

.21 c ffoAUiM T>UM.BA > if/9 

54 k H. Samuof.<»rf€l 1 fl/* 

3*^0 Scbrodara...Cl | SB/- 

A '40 Union Discount..£1 ' dB/| 

4 o iowmakor.I/-' il/f 

5 o Lombard Banking .. .5/- > 17/- 

S a Marcanciio Crodic .. .5/- \ Id/Tlj 

24 b United Domini. Tsc... 5/- 2B/3 

BMWBMSI. Btc. I 
S a Allied Breemriei ... .5/- ' 14/- 

4 o Bw, Mitchells B B. . .5/- 14/7*2 

5 a Charrington United. .5/- 15/4*2 

6*1 b Distillers .10/- 14 / 7*2 

8 0 Guinness.5/- 20/9 

M*ib Harveifs.5/- J7/3 

• b ScottWiBNewc.Brew.CI 43/3 

Watney bUnn.5/- 14/9 

5 0 Whitbread *A'.5/- 17/- 

BUttlNIIG, PAWr. He. 

3*2 0 Aneciated Portland...£1 57/9 

7*2 b British PiaicerSd.... 10/. 25/7<2 

II b Richard Coltain.S/- 20/1 >2 

3*2 0 CrItulIMfg.5/- 10/3 

8 0 International Paints . .4/- 15/9 

5 0 London Brick.S/- 21/4 

12*2 c Rugby Portland.5/- 25/9 

12*26 Wall Paper.5/- 19/7*2* 

CMENIO^ I I 

4 0 Albright A Wilson...!/- 21/9 

5 d Bora^Md. ..5/- 22/1*] 


7*26 Plioni.£1 

5 0 ICI.£1 i 

3*4 0 Honianto.5/- 

DRAPERY A STORIS 
4 0 Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 


20 Montague Burton... 10/- | 24/9 

I ISJ| 2 b ' Debenhams. 10/- : 40,'- 

I 11' (J I Grattan Warahouscs . 5/- 39 /- 

22 7 b GUS'A*.S '- 40/9*1 

14*40 House of Fraser.5/- 28/3 

5 o , Lewis's Invest. Tst .4/- 13/4*2 

8*4 0 I Marks A Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 37/- 

8 o I United Drapery. .5/- ' 29/- 

5*2 0 ! Wooiworth........ ,5/- , 25,’3 

OIL ' 

13*10 ' British Petroleum . £1 40/9 


15/4*2 i 14/1*2* 


14^120 j Burmah Oil 


29 I c 1 13 o Royal Dutch.20 fl. £187,4 £18* 

tiS'jb tMijp i Shell Transport.5/- : 39 lO'j , 39/ 

- - I vv •; 

fORCicN and" oveiiseAS stocks 


40/9 40/- 

57/- ’ 55/10*2 

:I87,4 £18', 

39 10*2 , 39/3 
29/- 119/7*2 


f 143 I 139 
95-4 94-4 

107 2 (/3./.4 

83-4 (25.M 

„ 1963=* 100. 


AIRMANY ! 

A.E.G . . 494 i 478 

Bad’che. Aniiin. 551 * 2 ' 537 

Bayer. 580 | 547 

Commerxbank. 478 4A7 

Deutsche Bank. 528 514 

H^hstFarb. 519*2 504*2 

ijCundenkredu . 4M 398 

LMwenbraU ■ 1 , 0 ^ 1.025 

' Mannesmann .. 129 ' 220 

Siemens. ' 549*21 532 , 

Thysten-Huetej 218 { 207 < 

li Volkswagen V . I 534 I 522 , 

Herstott Indexf04 -31 101'12 

1)1 High . Ill 46 {6.4.64} I 

ill Lew. 99 08 (2.1.64) 

I Dec. if. l9S9mlOO. 


WLLANO , 

478 A.K.U. 485 485' 

537 Amscer.Aot.Bk. Ft 65 fl 46 S 

547 Bijenkorf. 770 754 

467 Heinekoni_ 451*2 435 

514 lnterun)e(9l.50) FI.206 Fl 204 
504*2 K.N.HobiQven 572 575 

398 Kon. Zout-Ket. 909 900 

1.025 Millips (n.2S).. F1.I58 «FI.IS7 5 
220 Robcco (FI.S0). Fi23l* FI.23I 
532 ThomassenAD. 479*4 480 

207 IVaieurop.Fl. 49-8 'fi 69 4 

522 , Zwanenberg .. ,940*2 1 978 

I0hl2' InJex .337 2 338 1 

i.4.44) I High .3516 4 (IS I i4i 

1.1.64) Low .324 S (23 7 6^1 

l9S3mlOO. 


I^e I AmpoJ Pat. 


425 Industrialic—High 90 22 (Oct. 12. 1944). Low. 79>74 (Jan 2. 1944). 


* £k dividend. f tax free 5 Auumed average life. 7 years. iThe not redei ^ _ . _ _ . ^ , 

<a) Interim dividefi4K.<4b) P«nal dtvidend. (e) Year’s dividend. («) To earlieft date, (f) Flat yield. <f) Ex all. (h) After Rho d esian tax. (/) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed, 
(p) Aeiulcing from Binitof Federation of Rhodens A Nysssland Stock. Japanese pi ices supplied by Daiwa Secuntiei. Tokvo. Canadian 6 S Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange 


Can Brewer's. 101 
Can. Imp. Bank j 473 
Can.Pae.Rly. . 52’ 

Hiram Walker . 34* 
Imperial Oil ,. ’ 57) 
Noranda Minas 1, 49* 
Power Corpn.f 15* 
Steel of Canada I 24’ 
Trans.Can.Pipe' 43 
Montreal fnd 
Indox . . I6S I 

High . I6S 9 

Low . 131 

l9S6rm 


32 An. Pulp A P... 30/9 
oT’a Autt. Con. Indi. [ M/9 
tOI, I Autt. QUA Gas 37/4 
47*2 lirlt. T^aceo..” 31/- 
53*4 j Broken Hill Pty. 52/9 

35*4 :G.J. Coles.; IS/U 

577| iC^fat Sugar. 77/- 


MtAi Textiles.' 8 ;^ 1 A/5* 
LC.r., A.N. 2 :.. • 52/9 f 55/^ 
M/er Emporium 35/3 35/3 

VVp^worth . .. 14/8 ! 14/5 

Sydney bid. 

/Adtx....356 03 3J7 7f 

High: - 379 21 (27.2.44) 

Low . 3SS 63(30.10.64) 

l937/39ml00.. 


£A £A lAPAR ‘ Y4n Yen 

11/4 11/10, Ajinomoto .... 258 240 

30/9 32/4 Fuji Iron. 51 49 

40/9 42/- HieaehU. 74 77 

37/4 37/9 Hondel^otor.. 207 201 

31/- 31/4 Kirin Brewery. 183 183 

52/9 51/9 Mitsub. Chem.. 110 lorr 

IS/IO 14/- Mitsub. Elect... #0 40 

77/- 77/- Mifsob. Hdevy.. h 74 

8/8 8/5* Nippenfiletct... 207 207 

52/9 55/^ Sonr.280 293 

35/3 35/3 iToyoRayon ..V 149 i ISO 

14/8 14/5 Yawaulron... 52 ; 52 

Oi 3S7'7J .. Averege 1205 07 1204 27 
’21 (27.2.64) ’ Hlih.......lU9 00 (3.7.64) 

65(30.10.64) , Low 1 1302 49 (9 11.64) 


Ijfha not redemption yields allow for tax al 7s. 9d. In £. [I Ex capitsliiation. f £x rig^ui. EquTvi^nt to W O sterling 

To earlieft date, (f) Flat yield, (f) Ex all. (h) After Rho d esian tax. (/) To latest dete. (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
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KEY MONEY 


■•Ilk riiito<fretN.4%, 

CU^rlnf bank** 

inlalmiim. 

Dty-«^iy iproa^d., 2 


AND ANBITjltAat RATES 
N^ytmber 11 ^ 


London ^ 


% HlUrliik dlMtfwkt rmtw 
f , (J montht’yt % 

Troaiurf bHIt.4ii|f 

knk bihi. 

I FIm crado bilit,. 

Stfl Bur^^Mmr dopotlti: 

7 dayt' notico >.. 

SVS^E 3 monthi’. 

Curo-otorllnf dopotlta 

(in Park): 

3Sa 2 da]r»’ notk«.,, I 

3 months'. SVS'? 


Now York 


Tropidry bills: ^ . 

Novsmbdf 4,.... 3<56 

H fl. J57 

Forward cover (3 oienw): 
Annual interest cost, US oolf 


Harket paper: 

Bank . 

Caru. of deposit. 


Covorod Arbitraoo Margins 


Treasury bills.*. 

Prime bank bills. 

Buro<idollar/UK local 

auchorlcy loans. 

luro-deJIara/Eurooterlinf. 


In favour of: 

London . 

London..,,, 


Neutral, 
New York . 


These covered orbttrofe moryfn* thow the diffcrMtials In 
rotes on (he paftieiildr ttatUng and dollar oxseu, as adjust^ 
for die cost of forward axdtango cover, shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



* On November bch tenders for 91-dsy bills at ^ Ids 
secured 41 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in f 
The dUer for this week was for £240 million 91-day bills. 


iilONEY MA^I^T REPORT ^ • 

I K Spite of a further drop in British bill 
rate accompanied by a slight rise in the 
New York rate, covered arbitrage margins 
moved towards London's favour on a 
weakening of spot sterling, a widening of the 
discount on forward sterlu^ and a drop in 
the annual interest cost ot forward coven 
In London, the average rate of discount 
on three-months Treasury bills fell by 6.52d. 
per cent to 93s. 5^09d. per cent on an 
increase of 2d. to ^^98 i6s. 8d. in the agreed 
bid of the s]^dicate of discount houses. Yet 
despite a slight fall of £Soo,ooo to £47Si 
million in total applications for an un¬ 
changed total of £2^0 million bills on offer, 
the syndicate’s allotment rose to 41 per cent 
against one of 30 per cent the preceding 
week. 

In New York, at Monday’s weekly 
auction, the rate on three-months bills rose 
to 3*574 P^r from 3.562 per cent a week 
earlier. 

The widening in the discount on three- 
months forward sterling amounted to 
cents producing a drop of 5/64 per cent in 
the annual interest cost of three-months 
forward cover. Thus the existing margin 
in London’s favour on swaps of Treasury 
bills widened to per cent from per 
cent a week earlier, while the important 
margin on swaps of three-months Euro¬ 
dollar deposits against United Kingdom 
local authority loans swung into neutral 
from i per cent in New York’s favour the 
preceding week. 

Credit in Lombard Street was scarce 
throughout the week and the authorities 
gave large amounts on help on all days 
excepting only Wednesday, and even then 1 
moderate official assistance was required. 

Bank of England Returns 


LONDON CtOSINB. EXCHANGE RATES 


PPt 

j Cff«eciv« Limits ' Nov«mb«r 4 ^ November IJ 


uss. 

CRnadUn $ . 
Franch Fr... 

Swiss Fr_ 

BBlfian Fr. . 

Dutch GW., 
W.CBr.Om. 
iuHan Llr« . 
Swedish Kr. 
O^hh Kr. . 
Austrian Sch. 

*■ OfTicial limits. 


13 

IJ-94-12*54^8 
137*06. 

142*05 
9*9^IO*28ii 
M*037-11-365 
1725-1775 
14.27^-14,70 
I9 06ii-I9*62 
72 25-73 345 


I20IV^, 

I38I2«2- 

I7'i 

lOO^r-OMt 
II*07»2-*4 
1739*4-40'4 
I4*3738-Sa 
I9*29*r-^ 
71*92-95 


2-993|A-»|4 
I3*6^'i 
12 01'Hi 
138 lo¬ 
ts 

10 00<Hg 
II 07-'4 
1739 -'2 
I437-<4 
l9-30i»-*| 
71-89-92 


Three Months Forward 


Uniced Statot $. * 4 -*bC. pm A M'ls-’isc pm 

Canadian 5. pm 1 I"i6-’i*c. pm 

French Fr. 2*4-2140. pm 3-2'jc. pm 

Swiss Fr . 3-2*4C. pm 2V“7*8C- pm 

Belfian Fr . 2c. pm-3c. dh 8-3c pm 

Dutch GId. I*a-Mac. pm Ma-I'ec pm 

W. German Dm. 2’a-2*gpf. pm 3*8-3'apf. pm 

Italian Lir* . 2-3 lire dis I lire pm-pai 


Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine oz .135 09',-35• M' 7 ! SS OB'a-lO'j 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London); % pm ' li^g I 12^9 

Security £ (Now York); % dis 0*1 ) 0 1 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


t'OOO 

Estimate 

1964-65 

April 1, 
1963. 
to 

Nov. 9. 
1963 

April 1, 
1964, 
to 

Nov. 7, 

1964 

Week 

ended 

Nov. 

9. 

1963 

1 Week 
ended 
Nov. 

7. 

1964 

Ovd. Revenue 

Income Tax.... 
Other Revenue 

3.043.000 

4,412.000 

1,020,124 
2 467,937 

1.160,032 

2,657.248 

19,180 

140.027 

1 

25.72'; 

1143,231 

Total. 

7.4S$.00t 

3,488,061 

3.817.200 

189.207 

1168.986 

Ord. Expend. 

Supply Services 
Other. 

6,549.000 

839.000 

3,409.034 

463,827 

3,569.016 

493,052 

79.800 

10.751 

84,400 

5.726 

TocrI. 

7,388 000 

3,872.861 

4,062.068 

90.SSI 1 

! 90,126 

1 

"Above'line" 
or Deficit .. 

Surplua 

184.800 

244.788 

68.656 

78,830 

"Bclow-Jine" Expenditure' 

292 490 

_ 1 

389.055 

4,992 

30,207 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

677,290,' 

1 

633,843 

63,664 

48,623 


Non Market Borrowing 



Nov 13. 

Nov. 4. 

Nov. 11, 

(£ million) 


1964 

1964 

Discounts and advances ... 

f 55'5 

29 2 

35-8- 

Notes in circulation. 

' 2.427 8 

2,583 2 

' 2.594 1 



et receipts from : 



National Develop. Bonds 

— 

102.647 

Tax Reserve Cer'cificaies. 

85.041 

103.268 

Savings Certificates. 

> 8,600 

10.000 

Defence Bonds. 

8,597 

-37.926 

Premium Savings Bonds 

24,300 

33,300 

Total . 

109.338 1 

191,289 


3,154 
704 2.020 

-200 100 

723 -1,644 
400 800 

1.627 4,430 


* Net repaymanu to Civil Contingencies Fund £1 million m 
1964-65 compared with £3 million in 1963-64. 


HtRE PURCHASE—the last eighteen months 



Total outstanding debt in September rose 
by £12 million, mainly because of the con¬ 
tinued buoyancy in ibusines^ in private earn. 
C^er the last eightecti months it ha^ risen, 
without a brea^ by £209 million. The 
amount owed directly Co household goods 
shopsb however, ha$ increased by qnly £28 
million. Of the total of £744 million out;- 
standing to finance houses at the end of 
September, amoums owing by retailers 
under block discounting arrangements were 
£47 miUi9n^ the same as a month jbefore.* 
New cr^it extended for cars—both new 
and usdd-—in Sept^ber was around onn- 
third more than a year earlier. Hire pun* 
chase sales by household goods shops, how¬ 
ever, although showing a seasonal rise in 
Septembftj li^^erc slightly-Jess'dmn a* year 
ago. 


Compared with the growth in bank 
advances, hire purchase debt has expanded 
more moderately. 

NEW CREDIT EXTENDED 
(£ million) 

For For other 




Total 

hofhehofd 

goods 

durable 

goo^l 

1963 

1.... 

168 

66 

102 


II.... ^ 

^ao 

74 

146 


IM....' 

216 

83 

133 


IV..,. 

2U 

95 

1.19 

1964 

1.... 

229 

79 

ISO 


L -U-* « WS- 

26S . 

. ,7fL . .. 

189 


UL..W 

250 

...42 

168 
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THE ECONOMJS^QTHIS WEE^C^ 


WAITING FOR WILSON 

President Johnson's advisers^ are now considorino' whether 
changes in foreign policy are needed in response. t9.t^e changes 
which have occurred in the outside world while Africa has 
been absorbed in its electiprt eampaigfl. The project for a 
multilateral nuclear force,canribt, howev^, be changed although 
Washington is willing to delay its start a Kttle out of consideration 
for Mr Wilson page 827. 


CAN DEFENCE BE CUT7 

This weekend's meeting of Mi^Vifileoni«nd hfa defence advisers, 
at Chequers will find dim prospect of substantial savings in 
Britain’s defence bill. Fewer Polaa;is.submarines'wili be only a 
nibble atthe prdblem. Any big'eut dependsohunlbading'politieat 
obligations, in west Germany end Malaysia, for economic ends. 
Neither is feasible, unless, perhaps, the Ameriqans pan be coaxed, 
into taking a larger share of the cost of operations in theindtan 
Ocean. We shall have to learn to live without defence expenses, 
page 799. Can France live with its 7. piegf 814. - 


lovyer rate of worker immigration fhah a growing efcbyuMihy needs, 
while still creating the mass segregation of a sizeable coloured 
population in highly overcrowded gbettops in the decaying 
centres of our large qiti^, with ail the problems for the future 
which that entails paBO'809k 


INDIA'S FOOD SffORtAGS ' 

Indians are getdng; 

failing to alleviate the cdunti/s fbdcl’ehdi 
fairer, in fact, to blame the 
fbrsieljriehfti^ ButW|imj 
terifi clhangiss that shoultrTii 


HllAent for 
T^uld be 

to long- 
S13. 


mmm 




HOW COMPI|EHEfllS|Ve>., 

The arguments fdf and against'Cngtsh'd melting both secondary 
modern and grammar schools into a.v<ugiversat Cipmprehensive 
systeriibf i^te secondary ,edueetibh«|||8iia im*;' 


IN DARKEST RUSSIA 

- ’ ■ -t/ - 

The handful of changesPin the Soyiet leadership anjspmhced on 
Monday are probabty oAt/thft beginning of the shaK»>^ in the 
Kremlin. Neither they, nor the changes in domestic policy so far 
announced, give any .sura clua of the way the new leaders will 
eventually tutni Their Chief cppcefn at the mpm^f seems to be 
to guarantee.their immediate pc^Adarity page 803. 


WHAT JS THE USE OF ACObUtlTANtST 

Accountantfr are found nowadays In ^e iole4^''bf managers, 
business consultants,'Investment advisifs, tax fS^Cff and law 
reformers. But too rtiany are stiU beif}| trained w 4 too old- 
fashioned job. This is the third of jpi^'thtermltlli^ S^ies sug¬ 
gesting Changes npedfd : in tbs etfucfure d Sntaib'S leading 
professions piSge 04. 


FIGURING OUT BRITISH STEEL 

Whatever politiciSns rn^ plan for the British steel industry, its 
own central orgaihisatibiis'have to plan how much steel it is 
going to rpake. This has sefrthe iroti and Steel Board end the 
British Iron and, Steel Federation Idokinb forward to 1970— 
further than any Government plann&s have yet committed them¬ 
selves. .Jheir assumption! 4 per cent'gtbwth would be nice, 
but it is Safer to plan for some slower altethatives too page 889. 


FARLiAMBNTARV PAY 

Despite the embarrassments for incomes policy, Mr.Wilson is 
right to raise British MPs' pay tp £8,20 a year. . But he is 
probably wrong to have cut back the'reconVnended increase in 
cabinet, ministers' salaries, and .be diould pcit.atoept the 
Lawrence committee's recommedde^Ops abCiutiMf^' , pensions 
and the attendance allowance in the Hpuin bfite^jlj^e 809. 


IT/S A ^#AL IBSUB 

Some j 4 i$i.be dScufad on rnoi4f#^!ifflde; Others are 

simply a^t wfiffS pf^etio^ 

(and aribPtdjmiitb Af!^,?CliltiOS capnot 

be ansvWNOjdlmJM dsild pinpAfHHi bri ytchat 

is right, Bptih in tl^lhlblldpagolMIOi.'' 


BRiTAl#r,|0|bUB^'pi^ 

Labour ^ to perpOtuate tHpille^cvativos' pdfOy ortCOmniQn- 
wealth Ifriftiig^UOT. 


SASM^T^HEIMAN'aJlOOM , 

At a time whert mabufaPtiirers ail over tiie world pro scrambling 
to .keep up vyith the inoM^ig'damand fdfortiUAi^ Seskatche- 
vsa'n is hicky etiouM.teiniilV0|nMg0SMppHotdpmfof their most 
rmSSt important ingi8diii8b«>(ic0 


A tpecial piinray 'of worldng profijleins when 

tonJ^^Od^^C^dg^^^aorno newrfanlli^ face 
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Together, 


Bmldirtg fQIhr^i 


The building i;r^du8try faces a challenging future....nevr ideas, new. designs, new thi n king are 
demanding stringent specifications for materials and components. The members of the Delta 
Group of Companies, Europe’s leading manufacturers of non ferrous metals, together accept the 
challenge and confidently offer the industry the most advanced thinking in the application pf 
cp{>per apd Its alloys-^proved metals for the modern age. 

THE DELTA METAL <CQMPANY LIMITED 

EAST GKEBNWIOM • LONDON • 9 . 8.10 «n<t OAftTMOWTH STRf 8t. • iiiR»?INOHAM'. ▼ 




EXTRUDED I^ODi AND SECtlON* 3 OOPMft TUBBS : '' ^iRB 




T 


ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP : CABLES 


HOT STAMPINOS, PRSSSIMOS AN^.-PORStMO* 


PMsssUMii, ORAviry and oano OAisTiNas 


9A9{ BLBOTIU^b AND SANItARV PITTtNOS 











trscoND cc.^^ foStacw FOR r«A wovoAnlr FAtb at mcw you 

niUl'ihtfd' secke Suturduy, I'd'ry.tMo iJmss • ytur (d CnKfjir 




























Sussex University > 

Sir —Your intelligent and wcU-intentioned 
review of Profess6r Daiches’s boede (” Ni?w 
learning on the Downs,” November 14th) 
unfortunately helps to perpetuate two 
myths. The first is that ‘'Sussex is for 
teaching ” as opposed to research. Nobody 
teaches more than 12 hours a week, and my 
own impression is that the quality of 
research stands comparison with other uni-r 
versities very well. Naturally the emphasis 
of Professor Daiches’s coll^ion falls on the 
revision of arts teaching syllabuses and the 
adaptation to expansion^ b^Use the$^ iMivc 
been the iinmeciiate chaUi^iss that Sussex 
has had to meet. However, tht interdiscip¬ 
linary approach of teaching is of immense 
benefit 10 research, as* witness the envisaged 
co-operative field-work by, geographers, 
economists and anthropolc^ists in Ae School 
of African and Asian Studies. Paculty mem¬ 
bers connected with t^is S(±ob} olmously 
musi do field rcficstrch, dr else fail as 
teachers. 

The second is that ^ers “ a major 
subject stayed around W^lh itiftior subjects ^ 
as against ” a far mt^e specialised and intenr , 
sive course at one of the traditional univ- ” 
ersities.’* In reality, Sussex is trying to pro¬ 
duce single-subject specialists, whose con¬ 
textual studies will deepen and illuminate 
their specialised knowledge. For instance, 
an economist spends five-ninths of his time 
on economics pur sang. The other four- 
ninths is devoted to contextual papers in his 
school of studies, but the main aim ci these 
papers is tp relate special knowledge Jit a ' 
high level) dud are Usuafiy tackled 
the bulk of the purely spedaust work< An ' 
economist majoring in social studies would 
take a contextual paper on *• concepts and 
methods in social science ” involving a good 
deal of statistics, as well as a comparison of 
types of social models, witfi specialists in 
history, politics, etc.; another on co^m- .. 
porary Britain,” where the key topics^ (age, 
power, etc.) would be approached from a 
number of special disciplines includifig the . 
analysis oi poems and novdS) as well w . 
statistical abstracts, incoim ;^distributioii8 
and social ^.survevs—. ccmd^tual papef : 
shared with the S&od.of Hn^nfa Slides ; ' 
and so on. An economist majoring within ^ 
African and. Asian studies^ or European 
studies, wodld . take .contextual ... 

papers, but, the aim—to diepeh specialised ' 
knowledge iis well as to it outwards ^ 
—woiddretoin. v • 

A personal vieW based, ph cofisi^etable 
c.xpericnce: a Sussex Graduate fe ccbnomJcs, * 
as in most other dilds, 4j|aia donpi mora . 

sB^dalfted ; 

atuP* ^ohtektAf stddfea^^^w^wi^ 
expense of ** minor subjects ”; and the 


1m€ is- .'niidk’ -Jl^ ■ 

oountexpji|t..^0^ laiiWiu^a 
Um'vsrse^'fif ‘^mx , o.; 


■ : 




SiK—Aby I QUttf a guj^e irapcurtaiA'cdiT^.'' 
tion to your syhu^ttlkic rtvifw of'the'JMgAi. 
about-tneUnw^Siy trf Suawtei 
of a New XJini'wr^ty ”? You rete. to f the' 
shamiog nia... . . that ao o.attf Brais^ 
uniyier9t^,.j|^d. aerbusly tried tib ^tbgiiiie- 


"^haichlt^ 

-te''dwiif5i 


movdcMooo xm 

Hi kasto^'li^ 



uniyerai^^I^ei. acTHiusiy triM w mtepaw-.. ■ 
the atudjro^ educatioti with ita other msefor' 


lines.” Jn all faimew, I ihto-k alionid 
ittjtntiCMied that K^le 1^,. ’jpwthy , . 
yews, included education as one oftkf eihb*' ' '"Sf ”**** 

sidiary subjects^ U»e undargradUatt 
course ; and at Yprfc, undetgraduates ou . 
choose to take ediicktionos a subsidiary t6 
others subjects and thia begau a year before 
the Sussex w Eduntfon and So^l ' 

Wwk started, though our way of treat- owiib eunew w 

ing:educadou,.tDd. «tegratii^ it with Other ‘ 

studies, is'. radilet^ dfficrcht trom thifse 

0 ^ unieetjuties’, tt cannot he.8ud.tiiatwe., / -,0 ..Bm 

grejihie b^but phly th^ thii^^fe t)y;|hit^ faithfully, 

ktqd of Ow^foeiiiitiiir-YoOrs fakPidly>J 

^i^etsiiy of S^aljt ,„1' iBoWs Ford 




OyM; the mw w &e 

YoH^ot Bih>would he a sidh^-pnkbSk^. 
as.' Wohld. fUlDMi the. 
Ao^Kbngavw.V^dottvei-^'tOitlw^^ 
hey. '\E!^'-|hiarfhMfahutg:o(ild>^\a^^ 
Jbf. ^-iCpoia^ a it 


“Ydtifs faithfully, T^ii/ri^ Fry 


Concord Operation 

Sir—^Y our article on the threatened;.,Con-, 
cord appeam to tak<^ ks dpm}ise ,% gf^utpd/ 
If we kiH Uie wc 

£i7o pi^0^ of Bridsb chiDn^, Ibut Im kt 
what ^ The aircraft industry, wijl. 
have little;cha]ice of building large ^rliiiers^ 
after 1975^ men subsonic designs wni have 
been stretched to the limit. With no home 
outlet the engine makers will be faced with 
rapid progress towards the final shut down. 
On the political front, the French are un¬ 
likely to contemplate any more joint ventures 
in avjation or space, and their opposition to 
eventi^^ l^rit^n membership of a united 
Europe is bo&d to be sharpened. «If wc 
add the virtual certainty that British airlines 
. will be conipelled to spend "tfiobsands of 
^ dollars for American supersonic transports 
. from 1^)75^ bnWardsi it seenis to me that 
the losses will far outweigh the'gains. 

^ou state^ in yOur atcicle, that the original 
rafige of. tbe^Ccmcor€4 >700 nabtkal milep, 
is inadequate. \How<ycr tru* this, sp^y secpi 
to<be at ipomept) we abquld rcnicfiber 
the rapid improvements bbtamed in the " 
rabge irf 11^707^ and'J)e8. It tf it ^ea|t 
; p4$$ible that % the thsi we could put an 
unttretched pmtocype into the air, an engide 

;^vai]a]^5 wheth^ ^oik Bristol or from 

JWtHioyce. heinj ihisWip,'' 

tob, Vanh autokiarib ahd it is my 

opinion, as a life-long air line pilot, that 


l^ndon^rry 

Sir—I n 
. - the. 

indiuitiW^'thb /ait ^ h(knem:itmDd 
the cJuldrcn while 
at £4 los, ;a week, if she is 
This is a itdrieadl^ eribh^l^^tc- 
ment. The negotia^ wages rate for the 
local shirt industry is js. per hour for 
females and earnings, on average, exceed 
£7 per week with many sections earning far 
in excess of this amount. Wages in the 
shin industry in Londonderry and Northern 
Ireland gjim<ctalty, are controlled by a wages 
council' at^ subject to negotiations between 
management and responsible trade unions, 
and caminigs compare favpuiably with other 
branches of the textile industry in the 
; United Kingitom.^YoSirs faithfully, 

; : - EG. GuCKUiV, 

■ ^{ft Manufacturers* Federation of 
, jNorthern Itela^^ 

S. Quin.v, 

^Irish' Transport 'and ;Gfnetal Workers 
Union.. 

W.XiNDSAY, 

National Union of TailOTs and Garment 
Workers. 

, L0^dimdet^ ^ 

[Many ^ think' thcnaiclv^ very Iii^ky to woik 
pari-tirfic.J 


Federation 
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Travel while yee sl^i^ 


Turn tM kmg journey into t good 
nighfs reit>->go by. sleeper from 
centre t6cimtre;No(»invHng through 
endless subtitbs, ^ gfiire of heed- 
lights. No hotels to book,, no niesls 
to buy. And the whole dey shead to 
do your work..' 




Ybiir mo^n tltapfr 


Utferhthtftmng heeh 

llnen^L&Mi09eihotw&^meh€nic 
Ii/hrnln§^en 4 bl$eelk 

f^QM 20 /* »Vp tiiAM 

T 0 - 4 W^ f AT?CLA'$'$ri ^ 





5 WJ*T 


'h;-: 


NetWoric Of ever lOd 
. Sleeper aierviOss 
SlMpIps nM: tbs ien^ 
and bresdthicK^ Briwi« 
|lnkino<^iMiwMiN .pSrrtie 
. to buMiniasa caiiSpa aiidv; 
Mfvino mahydwtsnt f 
holUey aieaa. 6il die 
; FREEStSapar SehriCaa 
, Cobtur.Foidais Today 
, from any Bfkidi Railways 
sr^'Sipdiwi, tapes' or 
appoijritsa'Tts^ 






Riiilways 
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THE 

HILTON WJIT 

by Piter firlffitli 


Perhaps the most astomshing thing about 
these endlessly fascihsting cities that 
although they're so old they're IhrMng 
today as never wore. Visitors thrive 
better there, todi^at ail three you'll find 
ait the comfor^Of Hilton. Friendly Hilton 
service. Supem local and international 
cuisine. And, ^all Hilton Hotels, you 


can be sure ctthe 

lYMldflcel care. 


finest standards of 

health and i 

4.000 yiiiri at a |Imm In Cairo 

The Nile Hllt^ stands at the meeting 
point of anolom and modern Eg^. To 
the east, it overlooks Liberation ^uare 
and the Padlainent Buildings, with a view 
of the CitacM on Al Mokatfam Mount 
across the ci^ Tp the west is the time¬ 
less Nile-^fM b^nd it the Pyramids 
of Giza. YoiT m see them from your ter¬ 
race—aryl Mfm the rooftop Belvedere 
Room Bar, iw also get alt the pleasures 
of resort trvlfig. The hotel has a magnifi¬ 
cent swlrhming pool and tennis courts. 
The racetrapk, polo fields and golf course 
of the mieus Gezira Sporting Club are 
across (ne fiver. 

You'll frtittf oriental dishes in 

the exotic Ctfom Tent,.. superb inter¬ 
national cufiii^fiitiN^vaeS'Waifad^^^ 
of the torracedjr.idve 

you a perfectviow^ the fiver, 





and sweet^music in the Belvedere Room. ' 
Cairo's mam shopping and business cen¬ 
ter is a short walk away. Rates start as 
low as $9 20 a day, single, $11 50 dou¬ 
ble, and other prices are incredibly low. 

OM and New, East aad West in Istanbul 

In the fabulous city that linked East 
and West since the days of Constantine, 
the ktanbul Hilton now links the past and 
the luture You II play tennis, or bask by 


' the Crown Jewels the Marble Palace ... 
above all the fabulous tiled swimming 
pool, the tennis courts, the lovely gardens 
of the finest hotel in the Middle bast. 

At the end of the day, when you taste 
Caspian Sea caviar at the opulent Persian 
Room night club, or sample the spices of 
the East m the exotic Sha-er-Room, you II 
know what royal comfort means Anri 
ypuMI be enjoying It for as litUe as $9 00 
a day single, $12 00 double. 



the pool^ just a few oilnutes waik from 
the modgro shops and ancient bazaars, 
minarets and skysempers that stand s«fe 
by side ip Istanbul today. 

From tha.Marmara Roof Bar, you have 



lovely gardeps below you'IF think you're 
<tp your own d6iiptf> estate. <. untH ybu 
w one of the two sup^ garden res^ 
nmts-^horhe cooking was n^ar like thS: 
Bytes? As tow as $13.39 9 day, single, 
11670 doiibla. 

KyyirSpliAiforiiiTehrait 

The Ri^l/ehran HHton atende 
22-acrelhlfitop estate, forrrterly 
by the Shah of Iran, with ma^wcaht 
vfews of the c\ty of Tehran and w enow*' 
^perf libwz Mouptalns lo the Ni 
Ran your e?(p(o«tion$ frorn yw 
vl^te balcoTiy, Whole oib 

out below you See the PeaeocK 


:ing. 

air these hotels, to Rater 
Hotels International, c/o 
^ HoteIr Rome, Italy. For 
Ct, arty Hilton Hotel 
special num- 

, ^ _ _park 6888, Pans 

Balzac 0706, (Geneva 34 82 90, Zurich 
47 74 74, FrtinWurt 24745. At all Hilton 
international Hotete. charges can be paid 
for on yoMr Carte Blanche Credit Card or 
Hl\m kmWeetion Card. 


brochures of 
Grimth, Rll^ 
C^atieri HiH 
rtteryatione, 
Reservation 
bers! 
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Progress is the ability 
to make ideas work 




The Hawi^er Siddetey Bru&h Type 4 diesel- 
efectrfc locomotives with special speed-control 
and indicating equipment does what steam 
locos can't do: at a continuous crawl 

while wagons are autornuticaily loaded or dis¬ 
charged, and still show a remarkable turn of 
speed over the long haul. 

These and other characteristics of the Brush 
Type 4 have so recommended themselves to 
Bntlsh Railways that an additional £14 
millions order has recently been placed. This 
means that, for their various operations, British 
Railways will acquire a total of 573 Brush 
locomotives. 

Building locomotives is one of the activities 
of the Hawicer Biddeley Group, an industrial 
enterprise whose diverse skills span virtually 
the whole field of technology. 

And this diversity Is matched by growth; 
from a turnover pf £68 rnillions eleven years 
ago to a current £3!36 millions — proof that 
the Hawk^ SlddeTpy Qrqup is geared to meet 
the growing demands of a technological age. 


II J LONOON t.W.y. INSLANO. 


HAWKER 

nS^SIDDEllY 





om hebruary 1st> you can fly direct to Accra 
the world's niost powerful, most comfortable 
rliner: the incomparable VC.10. Just ^ 

Accra, with onward flights to whisk you to 

1 the capitals of West Africa. 

he VC.10. Is the most advanced |Stllft^ lh t-, 
r today... 135 tons of technolofllCbl prowMS' 
jshed swiftly, silently through 
oyce anilines developing over 30,000 h.p. 

he superiority of this sleek 

ie excellent service for which SHAWA 

kIRWAYS is renowned. Instant attention to. 

our every need by Ghanaian hosteseee supjb^ 

hternatlbnel cuisine, and a ' 

ikjidHfinfef crew to guide you smoothly acrpfa 
hroe con^lrienle. 






mmhT 






Gi?fAT OF 

. Heee..^;^ 


Park IIM 
t*Ui .Aeer^- 


;MSi» 
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^3^5 T^j"Vi ij 2 ",5 t:V ' -■■ . QESTETMER 




>"* 1*’fl f f-S-i -Tl 5*' ' ;, 


4] i'ovo t'^s-jt'<i 

-iT .’, 



21” V 
ij r Ia: '''J 




stencil • 


^ Look M 


5% S 


and 2/itax 


free bonus... 


f' ' '" ' ' TMIMir "’..■-■■■- 



.T^^f^oftju^r^hafa^q: 

.couf^,^\^ 69 eni^iMfi 

'withoni^k 0 H^^f^^lu\ 

■ $Jave~con'sumpii»ri', ’' < ■ 

,^ 4 ; ^ ■■■/> ^''= 

■ Un^vrujaiy for p^r 

the Gest^fK^r proca^a wiai if<ji f 
mvented until 1881 .,. The time they' 
w^pblig^ to wfife f Aiidr|he money f 
AediSieeimt! Foi^the leitlb years, 
however, businessmen and 

; cenqentrate ^ thlngt that madait 
thanks to Mr. Gestetner's enterpn^^ 
There m> ojftw ^p||i| vfmct ^ t ^ 
economieaien-the • spot dupficatlng 
•od priming fha'(^}r>es aviMieStor.everf 
aUe of business, for ev^ry fcfnd of o^ide. • 
Ypur local Gestetner branch (m (he .’ 
',;jphone book) will show you whatthaii^ 
cap do to h(slp you in ypw IpusinH^f . . 


the world authority on office printihg; 

gestetner DUPI^JCATORS (8 SO) LIMITED , GESTETNER HQ,uq,$ . 210 EU5T0N ROAD * 

^ *____ ■ - ____'. 'V ' ' ^' . 


...after only 
5 years 1 j, 



And 

repayable 
at only 
a month's 
-notice,. 



1 


SS National Oevelopmont Bbnils 

Mold UfS to £2,600 in £5 units. Repayable after 5 yean 
8t £102.per £100 invested. This 2% BONUS FREE OF 
U.K. INCOME TAX. 

Interest is paid in May and November without deduction 
of U.K. income Tax but Jt must be included in income 
returns to the Inland Revenue. 

REPAYABiE AJ ONLY ONE MONTH'S NOTICE 
Jfont/s fwkf om months son b$ csshstt ot PAft^ 
PLU^ ohy unpsfdhaoessL vndprsik tnooths^ cosh^dif 
par,L^SSsnfintmn§hsdy[)nltitr 







The sign of n good job... on time! 

The high degree of otir service is proved by the number 
of clients who continue to negotiate repeat contracts. Coreful 
planning and administration alert to foresee and forestall 
problems and high eaUbre supervisory staff create eflBdent team 
wprk. Modem equipment and tediniques exploited to the maximum 
g^e our clients the benefit of *a good Job on time.* 

ArdihM HeuMt Empire Wey, Wembley. HMdx. Tel> Wembley S32I 


MOTES COHTRACT HIRE 

solves fleet owners’ problems 

% 

Once the hire contract has been signed, Rootes look after 
everything'-'repairs, servicing, replacement of cars when¬ 
ever neede^. And yott can choose front the wide range of 
Bootes mo^ls—care and oonomercial vehicles—to suit 
your Individual needb^Not only are you free fi-ora transport 
worries, but the capital saved can be put to more profitable 
use. It all adds up to sound economic sense, that's why more 
and mcme Ihr-seelng business men are are appreolatlng the 
advantage and convenieltde of Con¬ 
tract Hire. Why not let us call on 
you? WeTl be glad to dlsouss your 
needa and draw up yo]iir Individual 
contract. . . 

*An^.Uuf/i fiooitt uui 

Chaef^r-ilrlytn HIn toOi 
















Sliice ^'Of scierice and Industry, Ampex leadership plays a major 

Ampaxha<rbeen.th#^.#®neer«np'^redoiJnf?|erJe^ The majority of high-performance Instrumentation 

' wortd JeWv (n. the recorders carry the Ampex trademark. And Ampex—one 

of the world's largest producers of digital tape transports 
erW;e|^aerJpii^^^ tte woluflphwy VWeotape* and core memories—fs also a leader in the rapidly growing 

tefe\^ton r^O«i^^(VTRJ.to ;tne’'!elovlelQn^ Novy computer field. As a foremost manufacturer of magnetic 

this recbPder^ia. |Wf>piece of equipment in recording's common denominator—magnetic tape—Ampex 

most of 'the stations. And long befo re the has the unique distinction of being the only company 

Vfddotape recorder, Ampex professional audio re- |m|||||||||||||| providing magnetic recorders, core memories and 

borders had set the standard for broadcasters. Even tape for every application. Write to: Ampex Great 

stereophonic tape recording, common In many Britain Limited, 72 Berkeley Avenue, Reading, Berk- 

homes tpda^, yvas pjpneerpd by Ampex. In the area_Hipi|IIH shire, England. Telephone Niumber, Reading 553-1^. 
























BehiiKi tnesucc^... ~ 

7 years of development... 

new standards of dependability 


maeltbid: 

dnd 9 hy toadwr likely to be 
dteffc^^iiii^^nesr futipa. Spring 1 doOeew 
the rwbtt^elNiajOf thidef^ hiacMnee 

b^pdud^i.Aii ««er>lon 9 interral 
betw«eh>donbept 
CeterpW^s 

pi^tamiiiei hdd b^imsd. 

prototype, bulb iete ift t9S2, thouimdsdf teat 
hours went info lefinlrH) every crwHPoneii^^ 
irnprovingev^ aspect Of depen<8te>ie;^^^ . 
producdveperfonilfNUKeJnlabbi^^ > 


T* nniT* f(til IL-; rTP rt\ ^ ,T.^ n r. 


worked ebdiesi|lidMr$, era alv^^ 
engineers vvereiwi^ recording and 
planningfurthetirnprovements. Now, with four 
job-matchr^ Ci^pillar wheel loaders 
available-rfitiother model was put into 
producdon early in 1963—owners 
throughout dre world can measure the full 
value of this painstaking research. 

But the work started in 1952 wes only the 
beginning of econtinuoriS wheel loader 
development prr^ramme in the search for the 
uncommon quality of product which gives 
owners product dependability, low 
operating cost and sup^or performance. 

CATERPILLAR 

(atirp'Hir SM Oit.tre iRfidire(klyiidem»ri0 ef Civ'rpHiC Tftctir Ca., 
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What’s missing in the BO AO ^10 

Anfloying things KU ntjis?. Exaspftating thinp like 


Annoying things jikc npist;, cxasp^tauiig uiiiib» i.jw 

ward air-conditionmg. in thciBOAC VC 10 these have replacedl^i^fa^^ 

and spaciousness and sheer luxurious comfort. Evefythingy(n^y^ahi^^;:tiwnip^, , -.sAc:'<^ :ff ;; ^ 

an Already the bfilli^tly^suco^- v . , 

Standard ^AC VC 10 flies throughout Africa and the 

next year the Super BOAC VC 10 will start regul^ flights fo the 

' 7 %v-.vV;-feV; v:=: 

STRIUIIPHMTIY SWIFT, SILEm.SEIEIIE 
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Can Defence Be Cut? 

W HEN the Prime Minister meets his advisers at Chequers th^ uKckend 
fof a reappraisal of Britain’s defence policy he will certainly be seeking 
ways to save money. With a defence budget running at nearly £ 2 ^ 000 ^ 
million a yept:, and a general demand for a close scrutiny of government expendi¬ 
ture, it would be strange if the discussion at Chequers did noj: include a search 
for cut- in military spending and where they can best be made. ^ 

Before the Labour party came to power it looked as if the item to be 
axed would be the Polaris subpiarincs to be constructed under the Nassau 
agreement with the United States. Now, however, it seems that the government 
has come to .realise the political advantages gained by their possession. T*hc,ir 
number may be reduced from five to three, but the saving in money here 
would not be great. Indeed, at ‘a price of £350 million Spread over several 
years, the whole force represents a fairly modest propdhlon of Britl^ defence 
expenditure. ’ . 

Inevitably, therefore, would-be Wieldcrs of itxcs will have to pass on to other 
aspects of defence and, especially, to overseas commitments that not cost 
money but also affect the balance of paymentl In a writteii parlhitfentary 
reply last Monday Mr Healey, the Minister of I5cfcnce, gave the hgiire cS* gross 
current military spending overseas as £320 million^ Offset by £50 million of 
receipts—such as the money the‘Germans spend on British imports to llcl^ 
cover the cost of Rhine Army—this implies a heavier expense in eighteen 
months than that of the whole Polaris project up to its completion in 1970 or 
after. And the case for economy has been ruboed in by last July's repon of 
the estimates committee of the House of Commons, which revealed muddle 
and extravagance in several of Britain’s bases in the Mediterranean and east 
of Suez. 

In cutting defence expenditure, however, there is a distinction to be drawn 
between economics brought about by greater efficiency and those which kre 
the result of eliminating political obligations. Considerable savings in military 
spending can doubtless be made by the application of “ cost-efficiency " tests, 
by the introduction of automation, by the sharing of jobs between the services 
and by the simplification of procedures. Some mistakes in so complex a business 
as the development of advanced weapons may be inevitable, but another mistake 
as crashing as the Ferranti affair can surely to heaven be avoided. This is the 
business of the recendy streamlined Ministty of Defence, where Mr Healey 
inherits a process already begun by Mr Thorncycroft. 

If Britain is to continue to meet its present commitments east of Suez,, for 
instance, the question arises of how they can most economically be met— 
Whether really long-range jets for Transport Command would not cost less than 
the maintenance of intermediary bas^s, ^nd so on. This kind of qiiesdon can be 
answered by an improved defence staff operating without regard to the prejudices 
of indmduai services. What it cannot dccick is whether such a Commitment 
is‘pol^lcaltjr Accessary in the first plfice. m . u . 

The two haain British military' tommitjnents overseas arc the British Army 
of the Inline and the forces east of SOez—particularly those at pretent support¬ 
ing Mday^ in its confrontation ivith' Jndoneria. On mfiitary grounds aloiie, 
British foriJcs in Germany could safdy be reduced from^their present fcvel, but 
these things are very far from being jiist military questions. Such a reduction 






would presumably add steam to the sceptical arguments of 
Herr Strauss and his following of anti-Atlantic German 
gaullists, and this at a moment when British foreign policy 
is peculiarly dependent on good relations with the moderate 
non-gauliist forces in Germany. And an ultimatum about 
support costs would have a similar effect. While demanding 
that the Rhine Army be brought up to its promised strength 
of 55,000 men, the Labour party has always hoped that some 
form of disengagement in central Europe might lead to a 
reduction of armed forces in the area. But such notions are 
not for the immediate future, to put it mildly. In short, though 
the Labour party's welcome move towards an Atlantic nuclear 
policy may have increased its political credit in Bonn, it has 
not thereby gained much extra room for reducing the cost 
of the Rhine Army. 


T here remain British commitments east of Suez. These 
fall into the category of operations defined in the Labour 
party’s manifesto as “peace-keeping commitments to the 
Commonwealth.” They are the kind of task Mr Healey 
defined in last February’s defence debate as “ not so much the 
protection of specific national interests overseas as the preven¬ 
tion of anarchy and war in those areas of the world, many 
of them newly independent, in Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa and perhaps in Central America, where we and we 
alone have at present the political right and the physical 
capacity to intervene effectively.” 

NoW) ten months after the euphoria induced by the east 
African operations of last January, it is doubtful whether 
Britain will either want or be wanted by others to finance so 
far-flung a manifestation of la prhence britannique as Mr 
Healey then seemed to envisage. However, with “ confronta¬ 
tion ” daily becoming a more integral element of Indonesian 
nationalism, it is hard to see how Britain can escape its Malay¬ 
sian entanglement, and this implies a British military force 
in the Indian Ocean area. There is also the possibility of a 
renewed Chinese forward policy towards India, not to men¬ 
tion other places in the area, the task of guarding against which 
will almost certainly call for a British effort as well as an 
American one. 

Britain is likely to slay fixed on this particular hook for 
some time, and it is hard to sec any diplomatic device for 
getting off it. British troops in Malaysia imply a British 
base in the Indian Ocean, with all the expensive logistical 
apparatus necessary to Enk it with the strategic reserve at 
home. Britain is in a situation from which it cannot recede, 
and one that brings with it expenses that Britain cannot afford 
to pay. 

The British government’s traditional policy since the war 
in such a dilemma has been to call in the United States. The 
most successful examfde was the case of Greece and Turkey 
in 1947. Probably Mr t^ 7 iIson's best chance of getting the 
Americans to share responsibility for western operations 
around the Indian Ocean would be to link the question to the 
aoC ejntirely unrelated question of British participation in the 
mixcd-xnaiincd nqclear force. Washington is apparently 
willing tp hdip finance an Indian Ocean base from which ' 
operations, qpuld be mounted. It would be fair enoughs at 
the mdHH^V when the British nuclear striking force is com- 
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mitted to Nato, for the United States to be asked to help out 
in the area of Britain’s most active defence commitment. 

In sum, it seems that Mr Wilson and his advisers will find 
sadly little immediate scope for cuts in defence expenditure 
when they assemble at Chequers. They can trim the costs 
of a base or two here (Hongkong and Libya, and perhaps 
Aden, arc obvious examples) and maybe cause the soldiers 
and sailors and airmen to co-operate more efficiently there. 
But they cannot get rid of any major obligation nor can they, 
without introducing conscription, substantially change the 
structure of forces which they inherited. 


It is a Moral Issue 

Mr Wilson is right to ban arms for 
South Africa. There are implications 
he must be equally right about too 

OMEONE ought to assure members of the British Parlia¬ 
ment that it is all right to have moral convictions, and 
to act upon them. What has to be especially grasped 
is a full realisation of the price that may have to be paid, 
and a willingness to pay it. This needs saying about two 
debates this week, both of which have had to do with race 
relations. No party has a monopoly of virtue, or vice, when 
it comes to the subject of cither ^ Tuesday’s two debates 
on this issue—one on Commonwealth immigration (that is, 
coloured immigration) and the other, a far more brief 
exchange, on the embargo on arms for South Africa. To 
speak, as Sir Alec Douglas-Home did on Tuesday, about an 
embargo on the sale of arms to South Africa without mention¬ 
ing apartheid is to speak with one eye shut; it is as pointless 
as would be a debate on immigration that excluded mention 
of lacial antagonisms in Britain. 

This is not to suggest, by any sort of innuendo or implica¬ 
tion, that Sir Alec is immoral, or a racialist; he is neither. 
It is simply to emphasise that practicality is not the only 
criterion by which big decisions of political policy ought to 
be judged. In this, the British Labour government is in a 
peculiarly difficult position. Many of its members feel very 
strongly indeed about matters of race. On the other hand, a 
crusade on behalf of fair treatment for the black man is pre¬ 
cisely the sort of crusade that will increasingly seem to many 
people in Britain to be of immediate practical disadvantage. 
Labour did lose votes (although perhaps only a marginal 
amount) at the general election because electors preferred 
what they took to be the Tories’ willingness to be more restric¬ 
tive on coloured immigration ; Labour is under fire right now 
for losing trade a.s a result of its embargo on sales of arms to 
South Africa. ^ 

In his speech on Commonwealth immigration on Tuesday 
the Home Secretary, Sir Frank S6skice, was quite clear¬ 
headed. The Labour party’s waverings on this issue are by 
npw well-known, but Sir Frank’s exposition of a policy of con¬ 
tinued control of immigration^ tenured by an act to bar 
r^al discriptMnation in public places and a proimsed trio of 
pbUcit^^bri tfie health, bousing and education aspects of the 
problem, was a suitable opemng to a debate that, in the 
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event, was nowhere near as explosive as a great many people 
had feared it Would be. 

It is to be hoped that the Prime Minister’s head is equally 
clear when it comeS to South Africa. He could do no 
less, in the light of his own pre-elecdon statements and the 
United Nations’ many resolutions on the subject, than follow 
the American example and announce a complete ban on all 
sales of arms to South Africa. This by itself is no reason for 
South Africa to revoke the agreement under which Britain 
uses the Simonstown base (nor, to be practical, will the loss of 
British arms much affect Dr Verwoerd’s ability to knock his 
black subjects into submission should the need arise). But the 
outstanding order for i6 Buccaneer jet aircraft, which Mr 
Wilson said is now under review, is a di£Ferent matter. If this 
order-—or the option for a further 14 aircraft under the same 
contract—is cancelled by the British government, Dr 
Verwoerd will no doubt feel obliged to make good his threat 
JO retaliate by breaking the Simonstown agreement. 

T his would be illegal, and it would hurt South Africa more 
than it would Britain. The fact remains that the British 
navy would be put to considerable inconvenience by losing a 
valuable (though by no means absolutely essential) staging- 
post. But if Britain is to join the United States in showing its 
distaste for apartheid, it is bound to withhold any arms from 
South Africa that could even remotely be used to enforce it. 
The Buccaneers probably could, and Dr Verwoerd’s threats 
of retaliation should not blunt the Government’s calculations. 
Nor should the probability that if South Africa cannot buy 
Buccaneers and other arms from Britain it may be able to 
buy very much the same weapons elsewhere. On balance, 
Mr Wilson would be right to take the riskier course of 


How Comprehensive? 

The debate about England’s future 
system of state secondary education 

T he Secretary of State for Education and Science, Mr 
Michael Stewart, last week declined to make a general 
statement of the Government’s principles for developing 
secondary education. What he was dodging was an invitation 
to commit the Government to one side or the other in the 
great debate about grammar or comprehensive schools. But 
that debate is now raging in many homes—and in towns like 
Bristol it has even become the main current political issue. 

Rightly or Svrongly, the'argument often prese&ts itself as a 
conflict between quality and quantity : should there be a very 
good education for the few, or a fairly good education for 
the many ? (Thus presented, just the same debate rages about 
the future of university education in Britain.) The diormous 
difficulty here is that a ^ good ” school is almost impossible 
to define, although a really bad school can generally be recog¬ 
nised. Broadly, however, with all sorts of apologies to many 
worthy people, it must be admitted diat on the v^hole 
grammar schools in Eogland^are good schools, and secotidaary 
modern' sfciiools are riot yet go6d ones. Arid the first parr of 
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cajicelling the Buccaneers despite the possibte conseqoeripesi 

Brit if Mr Wilson is dear-headed'about tte risk§ bf $01^ 
African retaliatioA against an arms embark, he should^ be 
equally dear-headed about the other impUeatitmjs pf hk 
action. Some of the arms that Britain' Win riow bi with¬ 
holding from South Africa—^particularly the if 

the dedsion goes that Way—are ambivalent in the uses they 
can be put to. It should properly be part ctf Bridsh policy to 
deprive Dr Verwoerd of the means of enforcing apartheid; 
but it is no proper part of British policy to deprive any tOUn- 
try of the means of defending itself legitimately against e^r- 
nal enemies ; the word legitimately ” being defoed accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances as tiiey arise. What this means ^ that 
an arms embargo against South Africa inevitably rsises the 
question ot an eventual arms policy for the whole of the conti'^ 
nent, the aim of which shoidd be not to increase the tempta^ 
tions to war by letting the military balance tilt Out of control 
in either direction, white or black. 

Right now this is still an academic question, in the Sense 
that South Africa is a good deal stronger than any conceivable 
alliance of other African s^atcs. This week’s decision canriot 
be attacked on that score ; blit in the longer term there is a 
problem that Mr Wilson, and all of us, have to keep in mind. 
It would be as wrong, disingenuous and irresponsible deliber¬ 
ately to weaken the whites in southern' Africa while still 
strengthening the blacks, under the good, moral guise of 
helping the blacks in the republic itself, as it would be to do 
the opposite; indeed, the argument for a military balance 
applies equally to the danger that Dr Verwoerd might succumb 
to the temptation to use his present military strength in a 
lunge against the black north. Morality, as well as statesman- 
sliip, must have something more hopeful to offer than a stark 
solution by bloodshed. 


the case for merging both grammar schools and secondary 
modern schools into comprehensives emerges from that facu 

The Comprehensives’ Advantages 

B ecause almost half of England’s children go to secondary 
moderns, and because they are often less than 
good schools, there must be some liberal support for the 
urge that 'secondary modems should be abolished. The main 
reason why they have proved to be disappointing schools is 
that the best teachers arc not attracted to thepa. QcYcr 
teachers generally prefer to teach clever pupils: they do not 
want to be stuck away in a school from which clever children 
are deliberately excluded. Many graduate teachers wiU choose 
to be a head of a department in a grariimar school father than 
head of a secondary modem. A sizeable proportion of the 
children at secoiidary modern schools will never encounter a 
university graduate throughout their educatioA»-^even if they 
are the fairly bright children who in areas where Attt arc 
plenty of grammar school places would certainly get otie, but 
are excluded by the chance of geography.^ 

Furthermore, selection at the age of n-plus now appears 
far less reliable than was thought when the present set-up in 
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the secon^aiy scMpols was staited, almost twenty years ago. 
Tkfi. comprefaensive school does offer the chance of promotion 
frtm a lover to a higher stream within die same school. Many 
loqd authorities transfer to grammar schools the brightest of 
those allocated to modern schools. But this not only disturbs 
the cbild;„U also discourages the modem school teachers to 
whose efforts the revelation of such a child's potentialities may 
be due. The comprehensive school is thus certainly better for 
the child who just fails the n-plus, or is a late developer ; it 
is probably also; better for those who now just scrape into a 
grammar school and moulder in it. 

A .third virtue of the comprehensives is iliac they arc very 
large by traditional standards. This is often said to be a 
disadvantage, but it almost certainly is not. The head of a 
school is not Just a teacher ; he is a manager. Among teachers, 
as in ocher professions^ managerial talent is scarce. The lost 
personal touch” that is attributed to large schools can be 
overcome under a good managerial headteacher^ by the use 
of some such device as the '' house ” system whereby 
children are allocated to a particular teacher as a sort of moral 
tutor. This quality of bigness also has relevance to the fourth, 
and probably crowning, argument in favour of comprehensive 
schools in principle. 

This fourth advantage of comprehensives is that schools in 
which a certain number of children stay on into the sixth 
form are apt to be schools in which other children follow 
this example. There will be many fewer “ drop-outs ” in 
comprehensives than there are in secondary moderns, where to 
leave as soon as the chance arrives at the age of 15 or 16 
is the normal thing. A higher proportion of children staying 
on after the leaving age means a wider variety of courses for 
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The Secondary System 

At ihe age of ii to 12 years, English children (save lor the 
6 per cent whose parents choose to pay for a private education) 
pass from “ primary ” to secondary ” schools. They stay com¬ 
pulsorily in such schools until the age of 15 (10 be raised to 
16 in 1971 ). They may stay voluntarily until the age of 19 , 
'J'herc arc two main types of secondary schools, (i) Gramnuir 
schools, subdivided into those entirely under the control of the 
local education authority, those run by a coalition of local 
authority and a religious group, and those (mostly the oldest and 
most esteemed) run by an independent board of governors, 
while receiving a direct grant from the central government. 
Grammar schools educate 19 per cent of Britain’s children. 
(2) Secondary modern schools (and the increasingly indis- 
tin^uisliabie technical schools) are run by local autlioriucs, and 
educate 47 per cent of young people. Pupils arc allocated to 
one or other type of school in accordance with intelligence and 
aptitude often combined with teachers’ personal assess* 
admifustered around the 11 th birthday, and known as 
ii-plui tests, . 

But in rwbi^le various other sons of outmoded 

sclioofs have bdtA —a third tyj^e of seConida/y 

school 'has sph^tii^ ufe ik strongly supported by the Lirbour 
party. ^ only in the area of a 

few and generfdly. Lld>Q|irKXM|trp^ed local authorities take all 
cjhildreii from primary schoola )yithom sclecuon, although fbnns 
^ spl^tipn are used to allocate children to ** streams ” within, 
the ^ehoblk Five per c^nt of schOol children over jr were ki 
cxwiprchensivc schocris last-year. ' The proportion is growing.* 
Hchcie this argdttieM. > 

I p ■ ~ .I Q '■ . . > ■ .. 
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older pupils—^including courses for the Certificate of Seepa-* 
dary Education, not designed to lead to higho: education, but a 
valuable preparation for all sorts of further training. For the 
very brightest children a large sixth form means a large 
number of choices of subjects leading to university level. It 
is disturbing how often even in some of the best—^but 
relatively small—grammar schools a child of university 
capacity is forced into a course of imiversity preparation in 
a subject (very often a non-scientific subject) for which he is 
not ideally suited, because his school offers nothing else. 

These arguments in favour of comprehensive schools have 
been discussed without parading statistics. On the whole, 
statistics of examination results suggest that, where compre¬ 
hensive schools exist, they have done more than averagely 
well for their pupils. But this, inconveniently,^ so far 
proves nothing. Comprehensive state schools in England are 
relatively few and almost always new. They arc thus usually 
in modem buildings, and teaching in them snll has about it 
that atmosphere of experimentation that of itself raises quality 
and effort among teachers. Statistics so far do, however, 
demonstrate that comprehensive schools need not be worse 
than grammar schools, itself an important point. 


The Comprehensives' Disadvantages 

o turn now to the disadvantages. The most forceful 
argument against an English secondary education system 
that consisted wholly of comprehensive schools is- one 
that always annoys their Labour supporters. It is possible 
that universal comprehensive schooling might even intensify 
the class barriers that are so often coterminous with geo¬ 
graphical barriers—especially within big cities. Comprehen¬ 
sive schools in nice suburbs, where parents have nice accents 
and where, for reasons of heredity, clever children are 
commoner, will be more attractive to good teachers than 
comprehensives down on the Gasworks Estate, where parental 
attitudes will often actually work against a good school 
atmosphere. The brilliant child from a tough area, who will 
now often find his way to a good grammar school a small 
distance away, could find himself handicapped by confinement 
10 his home area, from which the comprehensive’s pupDs are 
recruited. 

A second danger might be the dampening effect on some 
of the children with lowish intellectual ability. The original 
notion behind the secondary modern school—tb^t it should 
offer a course within the qipacities of the non-academic 
child—has in many places been r^sed, under good head¬ 
masters and with devoted ,teachers* ^ Some of these non- 
academic children do, jui ^ucb schools,; ga a decent educatiop : 
they also, have a chaqce to e^rcise ^Ip^crsUp, even to be 
eminent persons, context of ability—as 

prefects, as shinitig iootbaBer^, or boweyer. Such cbiidren, 
submerged ut stream in, a eopiprebensive, 

could simplyjqK .tlMir;way 0^ tbe talents tbaft.jt^y 

have in antji^spe^ , It js nQt^swer to »y that h^* 
masters ojr headipistreesqi of qipsUDg comprehensjlve sebp^ 
have .usiudl^ atr^ven bard i;a a)^r^BreGisely tbia da^ei^, Myaiy 
hcada of cxi at ^g . compreh^ve; schools are idealistically 
comprel^iosiYe'nfii^^; if tbe system becaipe universal, more 
heads, ^ c f^preheosive seboobt; would be academic 
enthusia^ who ate grammar-schoolTOiinded ” today. 
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The third argument against closing down grammar schools 
is that, in areas where grammar schools and comprebensiveS 
co-exist^ parents of childien who have ** passed die ii^plite 
(or its equivalent) ’’ are able themselves to choose what school 
their children should go to. To make this choice is a right, 
formally conferred by the 1944 Education Act. Where it is 
present, the choice almost inevitably falls on the grammar 
school, because the grammar school has traditionally been the 
best sort of school available in the public sector of education. 

The Way Ahead 

HAT, then, should the new Government’s policy be ? 
In some areas, the problem is relatively simple. They 
are the areas where there are no adequate grammar schools, 
or where the population has increased so rapidly as to make 
the provision of large, new schools necessary. Here, new 
schools should be built on the comprehensive pattern. The 
real difficulties start to arise where—as, undoubtedly, in 
Bristol—there are several existing and good grammar schools, 
and where the Labour-controlled local education authority 
decides to go over to a comprehensive system. The wished-for 
comprehensive schools cannot be comprehensive for as long 
as the grammar schools remain; the comprehensives need 
pupils for the sixth forms that the grammar schools at present 
exclusively provide. Not only must the local authority’s own 
maintained grammar schools (those that it runs itself) be 
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abolished, the local authority mui’t also ^tfadraw its sbppdrf, 
and the flow of bright diildren living itS ovim pt£cj^^ 
schools, from the quasi*indcpehdent ” (iiftict grant grathlnar 
schools within its area. These resist not only many 

of them are ancient and honouraUe, but also because 
of them are attached to some particular teligbus'dtanominAtk^ 
—often a denomination which does not have a Urg^ ^iOdgh 
population in the area to fill a comprehensive schod, : 

Such difficulties cannot be avoided. What canbe i^vOi^, 
but has not always been, is the air of pdidcal point^takffig, 
or of plain spite, that can be heard in some local edudatbn 
authorities’ arguments on the question. However compelling 
the arguments in favour of comprehensives may bc-^hoWever 
much they may lead to the abolition of that social disgrace, 
the bad school—they must be introduced with the utmost 
care not at the same time to damage schools that appear to 
be good. (Goodness here must be taken to be indicated by 
parental preferences.) Persuasion and explanation must 
precede the great change : half-way measures to the compre¬ 
hensive end, such as the well-known Leicestershire scheme, 
must be welcomed and carefully considered. 

Since the local education authorities rightly have the job 
of disposing of things as they decide within their areas, no 
compulsion should come from the central government— 
although there could be no objection if the present govern¬ 
ment did make its bias in favour of comprehensives 
clear. 



In Darkest Russia 


This week’s changes in Moscow are among 
the few, faint clues to the direction Russia’s 
new rulers are taking 


R ussia’s reshuffle of its leadership has only begun. On 
Monday, at the end of the secret session of the 
Communist party’s central committee, only a few 
changes of personnel were disclosed. But an important 
reorganisation of the structure of the party was announced at 
the same time. In November, 1962, Mr Khrushchev divided 
the party from top to bottom into separate industrial and farm¬ 
ing branches with a separate secretary in charge of each. It 
is now contended that this reform led to muddle and unneces¬ 
sary meddling in the economy ; it is also argued that it might 
lead to a dangerous division between town and country. The 
former unified patty structure is ndw to be reintroduced AS 
rapidly as possible. How this will affect relations between the 
party and the men who actually manage the economy remains 
to be seen ; but the reorganisation will certainly provide plenty 
of opportunities for getdngi rid of the men Mr Khrushchev 
set in important posts throughout the Soviet Union, and for 
shaking up the party establishment by the end of the year> 
This could be, the prelude to bigger changes at the top. 

So fat MifKhru^chev has dragged very few people down 
with him in his fall. Inevitably, Mr Adzhubci, his son-in-law^ 
was this week kicked out of the ceptral committee to meditate, 
presumably, on the perils of nepotism. He had already be^i) 
removed from the editorship of ktvesth. (The editor of Ffctvda 
^ and the head^f the Russian radio and television system have 
also paid with their jobs for their devotion to Mr Khrushchev,} 


The only other proteg^ to go is Mr Vasily Polyakov, who 
headed the farming section in the party secretariat. Mr Frol 
Kozlov has also been dropped because of “ grave illness at 
one time the chief contender for the succession to Mr 
Khrushchev, he has been ill since April last year. 

There was thus little room for promotion. The two vacant 
seats at the top of the hierarchy in the party presidium have 
been filled by Mr Piotr Shelest who, having climbed to the 
top of the ladder in the Ukraine, was automatically in line for 
a top job, and by Mr Alexander Shclepin. Mr Shclepin, who 
is only 4<^, graduated by way of leadership of the communist 
youth movement to be head of the security services in 1958. 
At the time the move was generally interpreted as a sign of 
party control over the px)licc. Mr Shclepin cannot therefore 
be dismissed as a mere policeman. A contempojtary of his, 
Mr Piotr Demichev^ joins the presidium as a candidate. 
Significantly, he is a specialist in light industry. None of these 
changes is at all revolutionary. Most of the men wbp belonged 
to the leadership in Mr Khrushchev's time arc stiUfthere; 
they are probably going on. with their tug of war., 

The balance between the factions in the Kremlin may 
explain why the change of ruler was not followed by any mq^ 
spectacular moveSr True, Mr Kfirushc^y’s departure was 
not without important consequences. |£s. absence n^de it 
possible for Mr Chou En-lai 40 come to Moscow jest week, 
and opened the way for another round of Sino-So;{j^ nego* 
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tiadpos. But on the home front the new leadership has 
emphasised the continuity of existing trends. 

Any fears that Mr Khrushchev’s defeat would be the signal 
fot stalinjst diehards to take revei^e and pounce on the un¬ 
orthodox were rapidly dispefled* As if with deliberate pur- 
pose^ the liberal review Navy Mir immediately announced that 
it intended to publish works by such controversial writers as 
Alexander Sc^henksyn and Evgeny Evtushenko. The 
biologist^ j^ys^ko^ whose supposed infallibility had become a 
symbol of palmist intolerance ^though Mr Khrushchev had 
restored hhn part of the way back to favour) soon came under 
fire in sev^r^ newspapers. In general, the new leaders made 
it plain that they would continue the cleansing process 
initiated by Mr Khrushchev in his famous anti-stalinist speech 
of 1956. 


I K the economic lield;» the collective leadership opened in 
a way that was obviously meant to have a popular appeal. 
Helped by this year’s better harvest, it distributed five pounds 
of flour for each family in Moscow. It was a welcome gift. 
And since Mr Khrushchev had the reputation of being the 
favourite of the farmers, his successors showed that they could 
outbid him. They removed some restrictions on the owner¬ 
ship of small plots of land and on the private breeding of 
animals. These moves, in addition to being popular with the 
farmers, may also help to speed up the growth of the meat 
supply. These are the only economic measures taken so far. 
Others arc apparently in the pipeline. According to some 
rumours from Moscow, the government intends to bring 
dowTx the prices of meat and butter, w^hich Mr Khrushchev 
raised abruptly in June, 1962. These price increases marked 
the beginning of the decline in Mr Khrushchev’s popularity. 

The other reform reported as imminent is connected with 
economic management. It may be recalled that shortly before 
Mr Khrushchev’s departure the old debate was revived over 
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more freedom for industrial managers, and a greater use of 
profits as a criterion of efficiency. Mr Trape^nikoy^ who 
launched the new debate, asked for a special commission to 
study the problem. Professor Liberman, who backed him, 
asked for a rapid extension of the new system. He may now 
get some satisfaction. The* experiment started in some cloth¬ 
ing factories, under which the management was allowed to 
negotiate contracts with shops and to have a say in deciding 
prices (see Professor Liberman’s letter in The Economist 
of October sist), is to be extended in both textiles and other 
consumer goods industries. But as far as can be gathered, 
there is no question of a revolutionary switch of policy ; there 
will simply be more experiments in search of efficiency. 

The planners have more immediate sums to do. Mr 
Khrushchev bad started a major drive to develop tb« chemical 
industry. He had also promised big wage increases for next 
year. If the new leaders want to satisfy everyone—town- 
dwellers and farmers, the champions of the consumer, Marshal 
Malinovsky and the high priests of heavy industry—they will 
find their w'ork cut out. But they will have to show their hand 
fairly rapidly. The new government took office at the same 
time, if not in the same manner, as the new British govern¬ 
ment. It is now the Russians’ turn to present a budget and an 
economic programme. They will presumably do so on 
December 9th, when the Supreme Soviet is due to meet. This 
session usually concentrates on the budget, but this year it 
may also include a major declaration on foreign policy. 

The many unknow^ns in the new Soviet equation are still 
closely interconnected. Moscow’s relations with Washington 
are dependent on Moscow’s links with Peking, and vice versa. 
The extent to which the planners can carry out big shifts in 
resources at home is, in its turn, afleaed by the outlook in 
foreign policy. It is idle to speculate which is the horse and 
which the cart—to try to guess whether new men will precede 
or follow shifts in policy. What is certain is that all his former 
subordinates are still in the party presidium, and that Mr 
^Chrushebev was not always in a minority of one in that body. 


Progress and the Professions — 3^ 


What is the Use of Accountants? 


This is not a rude question. It is a serious proi>leni wiUch needs 
to be faced by the accountancy profession, by British business, 
anyone concernied with applytog the right mind to the right ^b 


A PESSIMIST wouk) say that dw British have accoun¬ 
tants they deserve; that because tdo many business 
men are unwilling to questioa ^ methods or to think 
logically about neSr Ways of saving problems, what they get 
from their accountants^ inside or outside their company, year 
in year out, is the hsixtUie as before.' But no pntfesskm can 
shirk the responsibility for educating itsdf and its puWc in 
die patdts of ptogs^ss. Noe would the pessimist’s view be 
accepted by the subsumtial minority fwward Im^e 
among the accountants themselves. The question'is w)Ktber 

■■■'>:—; _- 1: - - —:—.. t .;— 

* in this series appe»ed oii June 27th tnU 'Auaust Sth. 


these men can cmne to the aid quickly eitDUg^ of a profession 
the great maiority ot whose mtunbers are still huml^ workers 
in an dd vineyard, producing stewardship accounts kluCh ate 
a necessary element in cominerdid probity, but have no con¬ 
structive tearing oot econmnic advancement, they cannot, 
the accountant’s nightmaro of '^ng hiS' job'shared out 
between computers on the ode' hand, atid' business-khool 
trained'management'cdnsultanu bn Hie odter, ituy stiirt to 
come true:" > .'•if'.-'''' y ^; 

This is why it is wortii'Saying aloud some Uunf things about 
the'kn^ in which mosf British accoun^tS' tond'to set'about 
theif fbnetitm.' Tfale< progiressim anxn^ them, battling their 
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way through xoassivdy detailed obstacles to progress^ feel a 
justified pride in their own staudard^-^wben they compare 
them with other people's. But the performance of BritiA 
accountants should be Judged, by outsiders, in the light of 
what Britain will need soon, not of what other less fortunate 
countries have to put up with now. 

Historically the accountant is a financial chronicler and a 
scrupulous reader of such chronicles. In the special field of 
income taxation, he has also become a lawyer;—thereby filling 
a void neglected by the lawyers themselves. But in.the general 
field of business, though the accountant’s training has for years 
been a springboard to the higher ranks of general management, 
only fairly recently have practising accountants begun to, see 
themselves as key participants in , the widest front ^ business 
decision-making. Because this is where they come up against 
people busy solving the same problems with a different train¬ 
ing and career behind them, it is pertinent to ask what there 
is, or should be, about an accountant as disdnet from anyone 
else to suit him to this role. 

Anyone from a bookmaker onwards can describe himself 48 
an accountant; there is no ring fence or registered protecdon 
of the name. But there is more than one way of obtaining a 
professional qualification in accountancy. The most common 
is by up to five years of apprenticeship as a (usually) meagrely 
paid articled clerk in the office of an accountant in professional 
practice. This method obtains admission to the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of England and Wales, whose 39,000 
members consider themselves distinctly superior to the 11,000 
members of the Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants who toSk the traditional poor boys’ way, by 
avoiding articles and going straight into industry, gaining their 
certificate as they went along Tbe other main qualification 
is that of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants (8,^00 
members) who also work in industry in technical and some¬ 
times increasingly important jobs such as operations research. 

But over half (nearly 20,000) of the memt^rs of the histitute 
of Chartered Accountants also make their careers in industry 
and commerce rather chan in professional practice, though 
very few of these take part in the Cpun^ who control the 
institute. The great growth of the >vholc profession Jias 
largely been due to the much greater dir^t participation in 
industry (which absorbs something like 1,500 new chattered 
accountants alone each year). Yet, as the Institute’s own 
journal, Accountancy^ pointed out in March, 1963^ “ whether 
industry wiU continue to regard five yeggs' training in 
accountancy as a profitable start ^0 a career in management is 
another matter/’ 


Rules versus Reeiism, 

OR can questioning stop at the threshold of the praaising 
accountant’s own territory—the company audit. Under 
the Companies Act the auditor certifies that the company has 
kept such books as are necessary to give a true and fair view 
of the company’s affairs and the profit for the year. Anyone 
who knows anything at aQ about accounts knows that at almost 
evety turn—tlte value of stock, equipment and buildings ; the 
method of accounting for research, development and publicity 
expenditure; the apportloiungiof tax^tbe book entries depend 
oniudgments which may possess a large element of guesswork 
and ccri!aialy could have been, equally legitimately, expressed 


m 

by a different mc4od 

Many accountants will say that this h Mtg^y dnavokhWe^ 
and that what really matters is that a consistent of 
cedure should be applied in each case* ' Tbst .better firms 
of accountants long ago ceased to conform ta.thev'old>^iiiuige of 
arguitig over the last halfpenny shown on the pfctty cadi whilst 
assessing stocks hy little more than rule thumb and vi 
handful of old bills. But they may still fall into much nsoce 
dangerous complacency towards the realities of economic 
change. The profession has been notoriously slow to admit 
the effects of inflatim on the value Of .capkhl assets^ ; Today 
official spokesmen for the profession arc at least ready |o 
acknowledige the limitations of a<x6unting in terms Jff Ijia- 
torical cost, but there are still fields lii which an ecbhoifiist 
would differ from their view. For example, the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants considers that an investment allow¬ 
ance allowed as tax relief by the government to a firm op its 
capital expenditure should not be deducted from the expen¬ 
diture it serves to defray, but from its tax charge. In practice, 
companies make this deduction wholly in the year the capital 
expenditure is made, instead of relating the benefit to the 
appropriate lump of capital expenditure, written off over a 
period of years. 

All this means is that an accountant, trained in a narrow 
and often spurious exactitude, can easily fail to recognise the 
distinction between, first, a historical record of stewardship, 
and, second, a clear statement of the current standing of a 
company in wealth and profitability and in comparison with 
previous periods—and other companies. He may also fail to 
perceive the true value of the more subtle tools of financial 
management which it should be the job of the accountant in 
industry to adapt to the needs of his particular firm. 

Accountants generally are still so far from recognising the 
potential of their role as precision-tool makers for management 
that they seldom lalm the parallel: ef;|dvocating the release 

of more, and more realistic, information to shareholders. 
Though some accountants employed in big businesses com¬ 
plain, possibly rightly, that they arc used as a cloak for the 
timidity of their board members, the truth is tfiat if they really 
used their position to press for the release of franker state¬ 
ments—and for the new Companies Act that, is overdue— 
they could have an enormous influence. The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants deserves credit for its stand on this. 

Conversely, if reform of the law does come abou^ the 
accountants and their clients and employers might find them¬ 
selves being forced to diink more clearly. It is significant 
that in America the accountants responsible for the public 
companies supervised by the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission indulge in more ferocious argument and much 
more serious thought about the need to develop and define 
sensible accounting principles. It is fair to say, indeed, 
that they have more to contend with—the inconsistencies of 
American company accounts are notoriously the despair of 
investors. But one does not need to agree with those who press 
for extensive standardisation to believe that accountancy in 
Britain could become more efficient and its^ jisb more relevant 
if it scrapped the old textbooks and set out to define its 
aims and methods in twentieth century language. This may 
sound harsh to those familiar with the professional courses in 
new techniques, with the l;»ulk of painstaking r^egreh and 
lecommeiidatioas on matter! tangiiig from the evaluation of 
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ftiodc-m^trade to tax reform organi^d by the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, and with the contributions of original 
thinkers from many branches of the profession. But this is no 
more than is expected, in thei/ own fields, of doctors and 
engineers. To come l^ck to the fundamental question, it is 
the accountant’s field itself that needs defining—what he is 
best suited to do in the world today as well as how he can do 
it better. 


Training for What ? 

A CHANCE was sadly missed when, some three years ago, the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants published the report 
of its committee on education and training. Because no funda¬ 
mental new thought was given to the sort of job chartered 
accountants were now being called upon to do, the low stan¬ 
dard of entry and the system of articled clerkship was left 
substantially unchanged. The main modifications introduced 
were the allowance of a shorter period of articles to A-level 
sixth-formers and a greater period of freedom for private 
study. Economics and statistics were recognised as sub¬ 
jects that the accountant might actually find relevant. 
Limited oral tuition was allowed for. Secondment to 
another firm for not more than six months was permitted— 
the same permissive six months already had been extended to 
industry. But no further attention was paid to the value of 
direct experience in industry as well as in audit. No minimum 
pay was set for articled clerks, though most still slog for 
years at around ^3^0 a year (including up to nine weeks 
study leave)—unless they happen to be among the graduates 
selected by the few big firms who think it worth paying 
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CONSTITUTIOX FOR CANADA 

It is very seldom indeed that a project so vaM as the 
Confederation of the British Amerfcan Colonies advances 
with so little jar, or deserves so little hostile criticism. 
Every feature added to the i^eneral programme, every little 
hint as to details which from time to time oozes out, does but 
add to the confidence with which thoughtful politicians renrd 
the future of the nation being bom under their eyes. It is 
impossible for a careful observer to avoid seeing that somewhere 
among the leaders of the men’ement,—we do not know enough 
of Canadian personnel to s-tatc precisely where,—there exists a 
fund of sound, far-sighted statesmanship, statesmanship which 
can construct and not simply copy a previously existing type. 
There is, too, among them a quality we had not expected to hnd, 
a confidMe in representative, as distinct from popular, Govern¬ 
ment, hitherto supposed to be confined to England alone. It w as 
expected that the new Constitution, when framed, w^ould have 
been submitted directly to the people, or at least to Legislatures 
dissolved and re-electid ad hoc. The Unionists liave, however, 
decided to follow the example of England in 1688, to recognise 
once for all the great truth that representative government means 
the delcntion by the nation to its represenutives pf all the 
powers tnc natkin itself possesses. The Consritmion is there¬ 
fore kept secret, Will, be submitted to Her Majesty's Ministers, 
revised, and then submitted to the Colonial Parliaments. If 
accepted by them U will be proposed as a solid measure to the 
ImpMial Legislature, and thus be exempted from alterations, 
cxceF»t wath the consent of a body beyond the reach of local 
<^adian influence. The people will not be consulted except 
lir^gh their representatives, and the intell^ence of t^e pew 
l^ation will decide on its form of government instead of the mere 
wjH of its masses . ^ 

I .. . . . . 
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more for the right man. Indeed the committee was afraid 
that competition with industry might lead some principals to 
offer “ excessive ” pay and actually said 

Membership of the institute is an important qualification, not 
to be attained without some self-denial, and a profession does 
not benefit from candidates attracted to it more by financial 
reward than by the opportunities for service which a professional 
career offers. 

Presumably because of the numerous Institute members who 
regard their clerks as a source of cheap labour, no attempt 
was made to lay down the amount of actual training an articled 
clerk was entitled to get or to give him the right to switch 
employers. The whole thing reads in sorry contrast to an 
earlier report from the Scottish chartered accountants who 
now send all their non-graduate trainees to university for at 
least a year. 

There are some liberal leading lights inside the Tnsritute 
who would like to sec the English universities and technical 
colleges play a very much larger part in training accoun¬ 
tants (only three chairs now exist, at Birmingham, Bristol 
and London) and would like to attract more graduates of 
all kinds. Their influence was apparent in this summer’s 
conference of educationists and Institute members which 
thrashed out w^ays of combining continued academic training 
with practical experience. Without offering more of this the 
profession risks serious danger in this post-Robbins era. 

But before any real educational reform happens the pro¬ 
fession needs to ask itself just what it is at. The bulk of all 
accounting work—^in small town firms, in the lower ranks of 
industry—requires nothing like a graduate standard. Whether 
the ridiculous pa^ and the psychologically blitting grind of 
the present correspondence system of study will anyhow con¬ 
tinue for much longer to attract even the dimmest white collar 
aspirants is a question critical to the future of many small 
firms. But such semi-mechanical jobs as cannot, in the 
future, be automated, will stiU have to be done by someone— 
the same time as the bright boys arc making their way up 
into management. In short, the people who are predicting 
that the accountants will eventually have to split into two 
orders, with two quite different levels of qualifications, have 
reason on their side. 

Any such reorganisation would be largely wasted if it did 
not also make way for the eventual amalgamation of all 
allegiances of accountants into the same style of training. 
(The new joint diploma in management accounting is a worth¬ 
while step in this direction.) The present pecking order, 
based on a misunderstanding of the relative roles of chartered, 
certified and other accountants, will have to be abandoned. 
Many accountants who have gone furthest in industry are 
not chartered at all; many leading financial industrialists, 
like Mr Paul ChamlWrs, are not accountants at all. The 
handful of really big practitioners, who flourish on the audit 
of big companies, are even now busy fittings themselves into 
the rdc of general management advisers. Inside the big 
companies, the accountants who do their job best play a 
similar part in the management team. But these are few and 
very far between. What business needs is not more 
accountants, but more good ones. But that is only another 
way d£ saying that what business needs is the. ^nefit of 
organised minds. The pressing call upon, the accountancy 
profession is to do very much more to train them. 
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ROUND THE WORLD 

WELCOME TOURS have been personally 
planned for the 'private' traveller who requires 
an exclusive vacation, yet at an inclusive 
price. Unique <10 conception, and ,factlitiai6. 
WELCOME TOURS offer air travel ^ Air 
France Boeing Jol and other scheduled 
flights, private cars for land travel, first-class 
hotels throughout, and personal English 
speaking guides. On the 7'Week ROUND 
THE WORLD tour you will seethe Taj Mahal 
and Benares; cruise through the floating 
markets of Bangkok. Maggie m Hofig Kong 
Watch tfie famoure in Tahiti, en route from 
Australia Then on to Lps Angeles for a visit 
to Hollywood And arrivIS back in London 
having apppt only 7i hburs'in the air' 
A truly, riti^^ificent experience f^>r the 
d iscermn,() ,tri!yeller. 

« DAYS—<936 

Frifli IrbIHii Uit-ilinlittliiN NNli||itw Hr fares. 









- ?V''-Si' 

OUR TUBOUtt BUT- 

SHEET INClOOfS BOieiHO ' ^ * 

(HD REDUGIN6 


.Most iii.'imil.K liiM IS b\ rui\. slinuli! kin»w lluit a dirt r.f Al'iIiS it PolIf»r1c 
luhfs \\ill lr;nl t<* l('(lii(i(I wiili iix ic.iscd sltcjiLfth, Anion^ tliC 

many pror rsscs A\liltli Ai (l<‘s it .in- skilled at npphiug lo IuIdcs 

aic buli'iii '4 .niid re<liu incf, Ijendintr^ pieuiii.Lf. I>oiin,e, lionintf, snvwiiTg 
atui tapjiii)*.;;, 1 In ^e tiiaiiij)ulalunis usiialh’ .save nauli (osily ni.'icliiuijjg 
and fin is) I uv', lime, and ^ve ilte (.imtmnrr a mt»( h belief f5s4i^ “ 


Why not get in touch with Acclos A Pollock Limited, Oldbury. 
Birmingham or at least write for a booklet ? ^ 

i ^ Cojup.nny 
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The Paper Industry 




Paper pace*makers 


\ \ 


Inupapcr-chasIngwortJ ihc foiu.ii J-Iooking pa|X‘i nialvcrw.ijit- 
ing plant where ti.jditional raw malciials arc scarce must seek 
indigenous materials. He linds his answer in the Simon-Ciisi 
process for making paper of many qualities from bagassc (sugar 
canc Stalks) and annual grasses, and in Simon’s ability to 
engineer and build him a complete paper mill fron\ bare site 
to production. When every deal is a packaged deal the demand for 
morepackagingMf'ill go hand in hand w ith the need for corrugated 
containers --more sophisticated, rnoi e complex. Wonderful things 
are being done by Simon corrugated board and container-making 
machinery—more work in less space at lower cost. They have 
interesting things on the drawing board too. New things arc being 
done with paper by Sioion-Waldron plants; they coat it, laminate 
it, impregnate it, and put a shiny surface on it if you wish. 
And Simon supply not only the initiative but the drive too, for 
wherever paper is made or processed, gear units of their design 
and manufacture keep the wheels turning smoothly, efficiently. 





If yiHt tiwe in puptr, kn'p pan ),iili Simon Engineering 

STf>CKPORT . ENGLAND • AND SIMON HOUSE • DOVER STlJetr - 
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MIXED-MANNED 

First Thorn 


B v reaching for the rose of an Atlantic 
Nuclear Force, Mr Wilson has got his 
first major foreign policy decision more or 
less exactly right; but there are still one or 
two thorns he can prick his finger on. The 
first is the question of the ultimate shape 
of the mixed-manned fleer. Mr Wilson said 
in his Guildhall speech on Monday night 
that “ we reject categorically any idea of a 
separate European deterrent.” This phrase 
may not have been intended to mean what 
most Europeans will assume it means. But 
unless Mr Wilson defines it differently they 
will conclude that Britain will not allow the 
European part of the force to hive off even¬ 
tually into a separate, autonomous entity 
when and if a European political community 
exists capable of conducting a European 
defence policy. The American promoters 
of the mixed-manned idea have always tried 
to keep this particular door open, distant 
and dubious though the prospect is of a 
Europe politically united^ enough to have a 
common nuclear command of its own. 

To assume a permanent American veto 
over the operations of the mixed-manned 
force (which is whai one must take Mr 
Wilson to have meant until he explains 
otherwise') doubtless makes it easier for the 
Russians to accept the stheme. But the 
signs arc that the Russians are anyway much 
less frightened by multilateralism nowadays 
than ihev used lo be And the disadvantage 
( f insisting on a permanent American veto 
IS that it increases the number of Europeans 
who will ultimately opt for General de 
Craulle's nationalist alrcrnativc to the mixed- 
manned idea. Most people in Britain would 
prefer the mixed force lo remain perma¬ 
nently Atlantic, if that is what most of the 
rest of western Europe turns out to want. 
But it is always a mistake in diplomacy to 
slam the alternative door too categorically 
shut. 


Second Thorn 

Ht Other thorn that can still draw blood 
is the difficulty of working out exactly 
what relationship Britain’s contribution will 
ha\c to the multilateral command as a 
whole ; which raises the question both of a 
possible British veto, and of a possible 
Biitish withdrawal. On the veto question 
there are three possible variations: (i) a 
“ double veto,” one part exercised by 
America and. the other by the European 
) participants acting collectively, presumably 
under a w^ig^d voting system; (2) a veto 
for each participant—which would decrease 


the military credibility of the force altnosr 
to zero ; and (3) a veto for each major par¬ 
ticipant—Britain and Germany, for in¬ 
stance. Pretty certainly, if Britain wants to 
demonstrate its commitment to Europe, 
it ought to accept the double veto, and thus 
commit itself to a weighted-voting mechan¬ 
ism in which it would have to win the 
support of at least one other country in 
order to get its way. Equally clearly, the 
worst solution would be the second varia¬ 
tion -a veto for everybody—since this 
would reduce the force precious close to 
absurdity. 

It is equally clear that Britain should not 
make a song and dance about the ” right of 
withdrawal ” of British-manned Polaris 
submarines and bombers, as the Tories 
used to make a song and dance about it; 
to do so would make everybody suspect 
that this simply meant keeping an indepen¬ 
dent deterrent under another name. The 
fact that needs to be quietly grasped, but 
not shouted from the rooftops, is that it 
would be almost impossible to prevent a 
Biitish government withdrawing nationally 
manned submarmes or aircraft from the 
force if n really felt obliged lo. But it is 
also true that nothing except the very 
gravest emergency would cause it to do so. 
A residual ability to withdraw is an insur¬ 
ance policy. A sensible government docs 
not feci obliged to go around waving an 
insuiance policy as if ii ucre a substitute 
for the Union flag. 


MPs' PAY 

The Newest Profession 

I r may be a pity that an MB's calling 
is becoming a full-time salaried occupa¬ 
tion ; but unless one is to have & House 
consisting entirely of company directors, 
trade union pensioners, lawyers and bit* 
piece journalists, it is probably also inevit¬ 
able. They had better therefore be MPs 
who are able to do their proper job: briefly, 
the sort of backbench MP that Parliament 
increasingly wants is an eager young 
inquirer who can afford to invite, say, a 
member of the Concord’s design team tq 
lunch before judging if the Government is 
making a fool of itself. Despite the nasty 
remarks that will be made about incomes 
policy, Mr Wilson has therefore been right 
to accept the Lawrence committee’s recom¬ 
mendation to raise MPs’ salaries from 
£1,750 to £35250 a year. And he has 
probably been wrong to trim the Lawrence 


recommendation by not raising ^is 'own 
Prime Ministerial salary above 
and his senior cabinet ministers* aiwm 
above £ 9 ^ 7 So> This latter economy' ‘coul4 
even in^dc the professionalisadon eSf some 
future Tory cabinet, because it means, that 
very able Conservatives will stili us^y 
have to make a financial sacrifice iq iolifi the 
Government, although most l.abour cabinet 
ministers tend to he much better off m 
office than out of h. 

But two other Lawrence rectMxunen^- 
tions should be opposed* It will be quite 
wrong to make toe pension for 
ex-MPs conditional on their having served 
ten years in the House. This would give 
some MPs an incentive to try to stay on for 
three Parliaments, when they often ought to 
retire after two. A pension ought to be 
payable to every ex-MP at the age 6f 65, 
whatever his past length of service 9 indeed 
under an ideal system one would even 
recommend a bigger or earlier pension to 
those who retire quickly, lust as private 
industry (fften uses a flexible system to jostle 
into early retirement medium-power execu¬ 
tives who have not quite made the grade. 
Parliament should do the same. 

Secondly, the system of £3 3s. daily 
attendance money to peers who clock in at 
the Hou.se of Lords has proved a nonsense 
system, and it will not be made any better 
by raising ihe daily sum to £4 14s. 6d. now. 
This will still not provide an adequate 
annual salary to the minority of regular 
party peers who are needed, on both 
Government and Opposition benches, lo 
do the day-to-day political work. And it 
does annoy critics of hereditary privileges 
when backwoods peers can draw the 
£4 14s 6d. for an odd day up in town. 
The best device, as this journal has often 
aigucd. would be to make a financial distinc¬ 
tion between players and gentlemen in the 
Lords,” By custom, each party should be 
allowed to nominate a small number of 
Lords of Parliament, to get the full MP’s 
salary of £3,250 a year ; peihaps, to please 
the Liberals, each party could have two 
publicly-salaried Lords of Parliament for 
each million votes garnered in the previous 
general election. Apart from these nomin¬ 
ated Lords of Parliament, attendances at 
the House of Lords should be unpaid. 

COLOURED IMMIGRATION 

Can Lepers Change 
Their Spots? 

T uesday’s debate on the renewal of the 
Oimmonwealth Immigrants’ Act was 
kept be|pw flashpoint, chiefly because 
Labour is adopting the Conservatives" 
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polipes. But nobody should pretend that 
the problem arc nearer to bang solvecL 
During the debate. Government spokes¬ 
men huiTied to insist that Labour^iU keep 
the uant of work permits to new Common¬ 
wealth immigrants down to the recent 
restrictive Conservative average rather 
below a,ooo a month, , scarcely any for 
casual workers. The ’ Uggest inflow of 
coloured people now is of dependants 
of those already here, although there 
are plainly also some illegal breaches of the 
controls. From the Q)nservative back 
benches, the clear-sighted Mr Aubrey Jones 
was one of the few who dared to point out 
that because the immigration of workers 
has become entangled here with the question 
of coioiir prejudice, Britain has kept the 
figure around or under 50,000 a year in the 
fast three years, while in booming West 
Germany and in Switzerland it has been 
between 350,000 and 400,000 a year, in 
France around 200,000. “Anybody con¬ 
cerned with the slow rate of economic 
growth in this country,** he said, “must 
ponder over the contrast of these figures.*’ 
Neverrhcless, as Mr Jones also said, 
Britain now has a coloured population of 
around 800,000, with an abnormally high 
birth rate ; so that by the end of the 
century, on present trends, we must expect 
that coloured people will have risen from 
iheir present 2 per cent of Britain’s popula- 
lion to between 3^ and 4I per cent, and 
“ that in areas where there are at present 
heavy concentrations of immigrants, perhaps 
10 or 15 per cent, that concentration might 
rise to something like 50 per cent.” Britain 
is thus getting the worst of all worlds. We 
arc holding down the rate of total immi¬ 
gration below the rate a growing industrial 
economy should need, but at the same time 
wc arc establishing a mass segregation of a 
sizeable coloured population in hugely 
overcrowded ghcttocs in the decaying 
centres of our large cities, with all the fearful 
problems for the future which that entails, 
'fhe only answer for a growing economy will 
be a reasonably liberal immigration ^licy 
plus dispersal. The latter would mean (to 
quote Mr Jones’s admirable speech yet 
again) grasping the “awful difficulty” of 
making new housing in non-gherto areas 
“ available to immigrants in larger propor¬ 
tion fhan their numbers entitle them to.” 
But British public opinion docs not seem 
even half-ready for that. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 

Friday the Thirteenth 

M r LIIOU l:N-LAi\s departure from 
Moscow on Friday, the ijth, was 
reported as being a distinctly frigid affair. 
So was the communique issued in Moscow 
on the same day. This brieflj^ described the 
secret talks between the Chinese and their 
Russian hosts as “frank and friendly.*’ 
When politicians “frank” in this con¬ 
nection it has a diffenctly pejorative mean- 
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ins. There was no mention of the further 
bilateral talks, to be held in Peking in the 
new year, that were being rumoured last 
week. This does not, of course, mean that 
these talks will not be held. Indeed, these 
straws are too lightweight to give any real 
guidance about which way the wind is 
blowing on the Sino-Soviet front. 

But on that same unlucky Friday 
editorials were published in Moscow and 
Peking which seem to suggest that as yet 
there has been little real meeting of minds 
between the Russians and the Chinese. In 
particular, the Russian and Chinese articles 
showed that both sides still stick to their 
differing estimates of the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence with the United States. 
Pravda emphasised the importance of 
developing ''normal relations” with the 
main capitalist countries, “including the 
United States, where the recent elections 
have strengthened the position of the more 
moderate circles in the ruling camp.” 
^king’s PeopWs Daily, on the odicr hand, 
ummed up its dissertation on the American 
election results by declaring that “no one 
should entertain any unrealistic illusions 
over the re-election of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson.” Although the Russians and the 
Chinese may have agreed to stop disputing 
in public to try to mend their quarrel, it 
locks as if they have not yet accepted the 
ncccssiiy for genuine compromise. 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

When to Queen 

W ESl GERMANY IS ODC of the chicf 
squares that the diplomatic chessplay 
of the Wilson government is currently aimed 
at. Bishop-like, the Foreign Secretary has 
already swept to and from Bonn along the 
crackcd-opcn diagonal between France and 
its common market neighbours. His sortie 
produced a hint of how a new piece that 
comes into play next May will move. 

The Queen is due to repay then the state 
visit that President Heuss made all those 
years ago in 1958. Tliis has been fixed 
for some time. There is only one big 
quer^: should she go to west &rlin, like 
President Kennedy? Reports after last 
Sunday’s meeting between Mr Gordon 
Walker and his west German colleague, 
Herr Schrdder, said that both men 
favoured it. But they felt the trip ou^t 
not to be announc^ until nearer the 
Queen’s departure date. Fresh trouble over 
Berlin could otherwise mean cancellation. 
Which would look too submissive to 
communist pressure. 

In theory west Berlin is not part of west 
Germany ; but, for most practical purposes, 
it 1$. Psychblogically the two are even 
closer bound. To omit Berlin—without a 
plausible crisis as excuse—^would offend 
west Beflini^s, the west German people, 
and (most important) the west German 
government. There is no sense in trying to 
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do^ge the 4jibligatkm. For ^ Qiieen’s 
move to (jkr most good» iKivaever,'itlk,best 
to be dear what the right scope of a Berlin 
visit is. 

The Canadian debacle last month 
showed life to be more complex for British 
sovereigns than it used to to, especially if 
we are to keep the handy fiction that they 
stay out of politics. English-speaking cheers 
in Toronto did as little good to Confeder- 
arioo and Commonwealth as French- 
Canadian silences in Quebec. The whole 
expedition only weakened Her Majesty’s 
usefulness. She must be played more subtly 
this time—as a well-positioned pawn. 

State dinners and the occasional wave 
from a balcony will endear Britain to the 
local hierarchs: the Brandts, Eahards and 
SchrOdets, whose pan-Europcanism Britain 
wants to strengthen. But, in Berlin, no 
grand public spectacles, no poses by that too 
photographed Wall. This would tilt the 
visit over into politics. Uncage public 
esteem or curiosity only in west Germany. 
There it is innocuous, and even valuable, 
for the pawn to become a queen. 


SPY PLANES 

Flying High 

C HlANG KAi-siiEK*s men look like losing 
one of the steadier jobs they have done 
for the Americans. Ousted by automation 
and electronics. Ii comes to all of us. 

The knell was tolled by the reconnaissance 
plane that last Monday the mainland 
Chinese claimed to have shot down. This 
is the tenth since 1958. Peking attributed 
some of its predecessors to the United States 
and some to the Chinese Nationalists. The 
distinction was so fine it scarcely mattered. 
Washington supplied the Natio^ist pilots 
with equipment, helped with their training 
and saw the results of the reconnaissance. 
It Is nicer to have front-men than risk a 
Gary Powers in Peking. 

This dme, however, the Chinese said the 
shot-^wn plane was pilotless. They have 
not used that phrase before, and they are 
sensible enough to tell whether a pilot had 
merely baled out. So the chances are that 
the aircraft reallv was American. (It is even 
nicer to do without front-men altogether.) 
The fact that the Unhed States has dis¬ 
owned the machine is irrevelant. The 
Nationalists have too; and what other can¬ 
didates for ownership are there? Scarcely 
(rince Mr Khnishchev’s lall) Russia. 

ThcTTnitfed States has long-range pilot¬ 
less planes. They fly a pre-set course that 
will alter on command. They come down, 
at the flight’s end, on parachutes and rubber 
cushions. Uidess, unfortunately, the^ come 
down over China. That is a liabilfty you 
have to accept. Another is that the range 
is still short enough to require Formosa as a 
launchmg-pad. The Nationalists are not yet 
redundant. 
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... BUT DOES HE REALLY FEEL 
PART OF YOUR TEAM? 


You pa\ him well, reward his ability w iih pro- comes from the feeling of being wanted, fnini sonal expression of thanks valued as such by 
motion. lie has the security of a pension. He the rcali/athm that any special initiatiNC or the man who receives it. 
should feel part of the team but how do \ ou effort taken on the lirm’s behalf w ill be noticed W hat form should your firm’s presentations 

l iioir that he does? and appreciated. take? The\ should be gifts of a qunitly that you 

It is hardly ncccssar} to mention that n(;w a- Any mil kitder of men kurnrs ihni there is mure wauU like to receive yourself Nothing less. For 

days able executives are at a premium. A glane« to it than the salary shp—that there / v, as well, this reason Rolex w atclies are the presentation 
at the ever-increasing advertisements put out an invisible but real reward which majees some gifts par excellence. Rolex watches arc worn by 
by companies hoping to attract top staff w ill organizations jj^teat, unassailable, world leaders in politics, finance, industry and 

quickly remind you of this. And top staff arc This is w hy the chief executives of the most technology. I'his is no idle claim—the dazzling 
well know n to be occupationally mobile—only famous firms in the world pay as much atten- array of portraits of famous Rolex owners on 
504outor1000 executives in a recent McGraw- tion to presentation schemes as they Jo to salary the walls of the Rolex headquarters at Geneva 
Hill sample study held the same job, in the increases and bonuses. For the right kind of proves it.* 

same company, in the same place, for longer presentation is not impersonal as money is—it So the cxccutixx w ho receives a Rolex Instino- 
than 12 months. This wasovera 20-ycarperiod! is a human gesture w hich does not come in tively feels that his work is appreciated fully. 

Yet paying grx)d money is not enough to monthly instalments i$ubject 
make the best executives stay. They must also to good 
feci happy. And happiness in an enterprise no It ^ 

For a copy of the illustrated precentatioo brochure, please write t)b 
MONTRES ROLEX S.A., Geneva, Swiizerland 

o; THE kOLEX WATCH COMPANY LI.MITED (Founder: H. Wihdorf) 

\ Gieen Street, Mayfair, London W.l 


* If yon are io CeneTa, 

JOB will be welcomed at <wr 
world headqMirten 






Hardworking facta make Mercedes- 
Benz economy more ttran Jwat a 
claim 

Mercedes-Benz trucks work hard and long. 
Lug heavy loads through tough 
conditions. Use fuel sparingly. Are easy 
to maintain. These are facts - facts that 
lead to real profit. 


Here’s one reason why. In a Mercedes-Benr 
engine, torgue developa elmoel evenly over 
the entire range. In tact, the engine delivers 
nMwIimim torque at hah speed. This 
means test ptek up and a really efficient 
use of fuel, dne basie reason why 
ilerclsdes-Bent trucks are so e c onomic a l. 
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I NDIA is short food—the deficit for the 3rear is now officially 

estimated at f per cent—-but what is getdxi^ sbortei' atfil is 
the i^blk’s oQBiftesice in the government’s ability to deal with 
the situation. Mounting resentment exploded tjiis week in pariia- 
meat where opposition spokesmen took the prime minister, Mr 
Shastri, to task for his fatuous” forecasts of an early end to 
the crisis. Members of the Congress party from areas short of 
food were only a shade less outspe^en. The food minister had 
no choice but to admit New Delhi’s failure. 

In reahty, the failure is not New Delhi’s but that of the states 
with a surplus that have refused to fall in with plans for sharing 
what there is. This inability to evolve a national approach was 
strikingly demonstrated jn the sharp crisis that overtook India’s 
southernmost state, Kerala, in the first week of this month. The 
state’s home-grown food supply falls a million tons short of its 
minimum yearly needs. As prices threatened to get completely 
out of band, the state government decided, with New Delhi’s 
concurrence, to introduce a form of rationing from November ist 
It was promised supplies from neighbouring states, as well as from 
imports. But since its neighbours failed to oblige, the ration 
shops ran out of food almost as soon as they opened a^ lengthen¬ 
ing food queues had to be turned back empty-handed. 

In no time, as was to be expected in this politically volatile 
state, where general elections are now less than four months away, 
discontent erupted into serious rioting. This may have bera 
politically inspired, as Congress leaders have been quick to allege, 
but there is ifo denying ^e genuine distress. At one ration shop, 
a buyer aggrieved at getting less than his entitlement plunged a 
knife into the shopkeeper and then hanged himself from the rafters 
of his own house. The rioting paid off, or so it would seem, 
because it provc^ed ^ew Delhi into swift action. Mr Shastri’s 
personal intervention got food rushed in train-lo^ds not bnly from' 
KeralS’s defsiulting neighbdurjS but also from distant Punjab. Ifiie 
ration shops were soon back into business. Many people askM 
why suppoes cotdd not haye been mo^d a little eanier. 

^ The answer probably h ffiat with ceoital stocl^ run down, New 
Ddbi is ^mpellecf to tffakb hand-td-botith hriprovisa^ons. ftx 


room for manoeuvre is limued, because its progcanune of iqtemal 
purchases has been put out of ^ear. Both tradm and rjqh farmers 
are holduig on to stocks, iiopiiig to make s^ bigh^e pr^fits in 
the weeks before the new crop starts aniving in mid-jfinuary* 
In India’s federal set-up, New Delhi is powerless against the^ 
hoarders if the state governments will not move against them. 
As if the states did not have enou^ punitive powers already, the 
central government has just issued an ordinance to permit (he 
summary trial of food offenders. But there is still little evidence 
that the states ate willing to wield the big stick. 

This is partly because they fear that punitive measures may 
drive stocks underground, making a bad situation worse. Another 
major difficulty is that the trade has taken good care this time to 
disperse stock to evade seizure. Through advances to the growers, 
the crop has been taken over at source and is being held there 


fairly immune from 
sute vigilance. 

Having declared 
that there is no way 
out except control 
and rationing Mr 
Shastrv is pushing 
the states hard in 
this direction—even 
though there arc 
prospects of bumper 
crops in the months 
ahead. But he is 
having a hard time. 

While the imme^ 
diate outlook is un¬ 
promising, loqg-term 
preparations nOw 
being nUide hbld out 
some hope it sta¬ 
bility. The govem- 
meht is setting up a 
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food corporation^ which will endeavour to giun a ** strategic and 
commanding” position in the wholes^ie'trade. Through buffer 
stock operations, beginning in January^ it endeavour to control 
priqes in the free market and also assume some responsibility for 
organising interstate trade according to a national plan. In India 
where prices vary widely from region to region, this is certanly 
sound. ... , 

This we^i t00j( Mf Shastri brought the stau chi^ iptnistcrs to 


the long<»terhei dedsiong thgt th^ had twice postponed ih the tot 
mot^. It ms agreed that the central government Ivould inertose 
its lice purchaser fourfi^d next season. With imp^ts, tms w&ld 
give it control of about one-third 6f what readite the markets. It 
already dominates the wheat market, thanks to imports of American 
surpluses, which now run at more than 5 million tons a year. Once 
govemmw stocks are built New Delhi will be much better 
placed to caH the tu^ to the states. 


FRANCE 


Servitude et Grandeur Militaires 

ERaM tRjfll FA&a {SC^mmS^NDENT 


maystm tb a multilateral levd, but G^ieral de Gaulle 
' wm gjfcumm. Ids natioiul deterrent. If anybody bad any 
doubts on tto to wouU have tot tbm wh;m he saw 

tto cost of defend for the next six years published in 

iWii on France is to spend about 8o billion 

frgnes billto) hy 1970 on equipn^nt alone. The preamble 
to tlds dbcito^ diat Fraito must have nuclear 

forces ^ to If^ ^ in prusei|ple»” tliieir action should be 

co-ordstoted with those en its allje’.i If thsi were not 

enGnighi k is q;)eUed;buc ttot to. toye the 4ed^dn s^t hudear 
reumii^ to any olto^ power means Ibsis natfonal independence, 

whatever devices might be used to conceal such ” surrender.” 

In addition to this restatement of established principles, the 
document contains a lot of stiitisdcs, one revelation and several 
querie^; The revelation is that France’s nudear programme is not 
to stop l^th the submarines, armed with Polaris-type missiles, that 
are expected'to be operational in the 1970s. In addition, the 
French intend to have strategic ground-to-ground missiles 
stationed under French soil. When the time comes for selecting 
sites in France for the necessary underground silos, this is likely 
to prove a politically explosive issue. 

Ihe question marks, apart from the familiar one about the 
credibility of the French deterrent, concern the possibility of 
achieving everything the government wants within the present 
estimates. In particular, even some of the government's sup¬ 
porters wonder whether France can afford to have a strategic 
nuclear force and tactical forces too. Should the answer turn out 
to be that it cannot, the government will be condemned to stick 
to its present doctrine of massive retaliation. 

It is worth noting that the 80 billion francs to be spent between 
January 1965 and December 1970 are for equipment alone, and 
do not include running costs (ddpenses de fonctionnement). 
Roughly how much these might add can be worked out from 
the defence budget for 1965 presented earlier this month. This 
provides to a total expen^ture’ o£ 20.8^ billion francs divided 
equally between equipment aikl running costs. The striking 
feature, cfvddence hWlgct^^ the end jpf the Algerian war has 
been tto drastic reji&ctioh of ' running costs. In 1961 there were 
1,030,000 'men W^^to armed forces; by next year this figure 
should be reduced tq: 585,000 (of whom 338,000 are in the krmy). 
This has made it possible to raise cxpciiditure on the force de 
frappe without increasing defence'i share of the nation^ budget. 

But it is ofikiklly admitted that compression has f^ach^ its 
limit. ; The hOp^jiow is itot junnihg expenses Will be kept 
to the pretont k^el about 10 billion francs a year so 
bulk dC. tto inctease' in ixpehdinjrq wBl go on ^idpntof. This 
would meanj^ defence butoh frji^^ 

billion) between now and the«^ of 1I970. /J. 

The new programme does n 6 t specify how airthe;jtQdaey wU} 
to speM^ Details are provided <^y for the prototM sp(^ng 


of 55 billion francs. Half of this--27.4 billion—is earmarked to 
the nuclear striking force. The biggest individual item under this 
heading is the proWaion of nuedear materials (6.7 billion francs). 
Testing will absorb as much as 3.4 billion francs because an 
expensive new testing site is being constructed on an fcland in the 
Pacific. Roughly the same mount is earmarked for the produc¬ 
tion of warheads and of missiles (respectively 5.5 and 5.4 billion 
francs). The air force will get roughly 2.9 billion francs, chiefiy 
for the Mirage 4, the present carrier of A-bom.b8. Finally, i,<674 
million francs is td be spent on the three nuclear submarines, each 
of which is to have sixteen Polaris-type missiles. 

Apart from the nudear strildng force, tto biggest expenditure 
is to to on tto army, which will get 13.2 billion francs. In theory, 
France should have, by 1970, one light division designed mainly 
for opmtions overseas (in Africa ?) and five mechanised divisions. 
In pta^C^ it k Rdmit^ diat only three divisions will be fully 
equipped with their proper allowance of helicopters and the new 
30-ton tanks. It is also claimed that the army will to provided 
with tactical nuclear weapons built in France, though* it is not 
specified when these will be ready. The navy will get just under 
4 billion francs and the air force about 9.5 billion if one excludes 
their contribution fo the nudear force. 


A ll this can be achieved, the government claims, while keeping 
, defence expenditure within five per cent of the gross national 
product. It also hotly denies suggestions from the opposition that 
a great deal of military expenditure is concealed in the budget 
under other headings. Without going into this controversy, it 
must be pointed out that there is a difference between the way 
the defence budget is presented in France and in other countries. 
International comparisons based on official data put French defence 
expenditure at just over 7 per cent of the national income, which 
is a slightly lower ratio than the British. But France now enters 
a stage of its thermonuclear programme when actual spending tends 
to leave hopeful estimates far behind. If this happens, either the 
total defence budget will rise like a rocket, or sortie conventional 
forces will have to be sacrificed. 

There are tw6 schools of thought dn the subject among gaullists. 
One thinks that everything should to subordinated tb the nuclear 
striking force and that otherwise little more than a police force is 
needed. The other school 6f thought considers that convendoiial 
trdo^ are already getting too thin on the ground. The implication 
is that this school would like to see a French version of the 
McNamara doctrine so that the country would not be reduced to 
a choice between suicide aqd surrender. C)r,*«as an excited deputy 
put it in this ino|^th’s budget debate, la patrie ou la mort. 

Tto longrterm programme 1$ td to debated in parliament before 
the end of tto The opposition will probably argue that the 
French resoiirces and yet does not produce a d^errent 
that or conventional forces that are up to the niecessary 

toernatiotol, standards. Tto gaulUst majority nuy divide between 
ha all-rouoders and its. nuclear iiring. But when it comes to voting 
there y&l be no problena. Ttoyprogrammc is General de Gaulle’s 
brain child, and defence is his private hunting ground. 
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Why did United Giass design its own switchboard? 


You’d have a hard time calling the oflSce on 
this hoard, 

, It’s called an analogue computer and what 
it does is help us to make more efficient and less 
costly glass contaliters. ■ 
iScgnctimas it sart>rise9 even us. ' 

Ai^d we dawgned )ii,. - . . , 

U shows*us how bottles behave when they 

are being made in ^ machines,. 

Hiis will help us,ii^,sign better bottle maki^ 
machi^ry. ' ./.* I'.; 

It wOl .^pitqKiint nveakn^^ flaws^ih! 


container design before yout package is made. 

And it’s helping put United Glass Way 
ahead in container design. 

Some switchboard. 

Research is Just one of K) gobd reasons why 
so many packagers dome to United Glass. 

. If you’d like .to hear about the other 9, give 
us a oalU (We do have that other kind of 
switchboard, too.) . V ' 


'' UNITED GLASS 


Idcflrtev HnjaMi^ Ueeeter Lf^cni, WGSl» 
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PAN-AFRICA 


Self-Help in Africa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LAGOS 

A GOOD augury for African unity has been 
the smooth and unpolemical launching 
of the African Development Bank. At the 
tMUik’s first meeting m Lagos earlier this 
month, representatives from thirty African 
countries decided without much trouble 
where the bank should be and who should 
be its president and its directors. The result 
was a quiet compromise between the 
claims of black and Arab Africa. 

Not eveh the sensitive question of where 
the bi^*B headquarters should be held 
up the discussions. Kenya, Sud^ and 
Cameroon had one thne made clauns 
for their own ^pkals, hut at the Lagos 
meeting they step]^ down in favour of the 
Ivory Coast’s luscious capital, Abidjan. It 
was all part of the compromise. Since the 
bank’s presidency went to the distinguished 
Sudanese econombt, Sayed Mahmoun 
Beheiry (Sudan is the nearest thing to an 
Arab country that the black Africans will 
easily accept), the headquarters had to be 
south of the Sahara. Since the president is 
French-speaking, the signs pointed to a 
francopbonic capital. 

But lU^ikidificant point about Abidjan 
is that jBs iii Africa. The African bank 
has thus emphatically shown that it is not 
going the same way as its nearest equivalent, 
the Inter-American ’ Development Bank, 
whose headquarters are not in Latin 
America but in Washington. Membership 
of the ADB is limited to sovereign African 
states, and it is planned eventually to 
include them all. Its capital resources are 
to be entirely African ; its special operations 
to be financed from whatever sources are 
available. The Inter-American bank has, so 
far, only one Special fund, and that financed 
by the United States. 

The idea for an African Development 
Bank grew out of the specific shortcomings 
in existing financial arrangements, both for 
the supply of credit from outside Africa and, 
conversely, for Africa’s capacity to attract 
and make the best use or funds. Loans 
from the World Bank, the United Nations’ 
Special Fund aiul from similar sources are 
made only to governments: they arc re¬ 
stricted to large schemes and are subject to 
gwrantees from the recipient governments. 
The ADB, on the other hand, will lend to 
private firms as well as governments or 
corpmtioAs, and itjs loans will not be 
restricted by the size of the scheme or, 
neoessaiily, by the precondition of a govern¬ 
ment guarantee. 

Bosi^y^ the idea is that the bank should 
act as a caulyst for investment, both public 
and private, from 
continent. 
ing both aid 

the Mudt| of pt&seAy prefpedj^ects, 
dtawn up In " bankable fprm. The ADB 
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will be equipped to ^0 this, notably on 
beltfif .of projects in iiaSmaller members^;; 
territories. The b^nk k empowered to prcH 
vide its own tcchnicid assistance, ranging* 
from surveys of a country’s economy, pre¬ 
paration of loan requests and training of 
personnel to the granting of credits or 
equity investments. 

How seriously the ADB takes its pan- 
Africanism is shown in its articles, which 
enjoin it to give special priority to schemes 
which “ by their nature or scope concern 
several members” or which ‘^makc the 
economies of its members increasingly com¬ 
plementary.” It will thus work to overcome 
the economic balkanisation and lack of inter¬ 
country infrastructure which is possibly the 
biggest single obstacle to development. 

Will the bank now get quickly down to 
business or will it fouimer amid minting, 
inertia Or squabbling over priorities ? A 
good sign is the choice of president—Mr 
neheiry, the man who set up the Sudan’s 
own development bank. Ever since the 
idea of the bank was first adopted by the 
All Africa People’s C^jnfcrcnce in i960, he 
has been not only its champion but has 
ipsisted, after an initially lukewarm response 
from western governments, that the bank 
should be exclusively African. He is a firm 
upholder of the tenet that one must help 
oneself before being helped. 

B etter yet, the bank, which has been ex¬ 
pertly and enthusiastically midwifed by 
the UN l^onomic Commissiem for Africa,^ 
has a carefully built-in set of safeguards , 
against disputes and anomalies. Capital 
stock subscriptions are calculated according 
to the ” economic potential ” of members: 
each member has 625 basic votes plus an 
additional vote for every $10,000 sub¬ 
scribed. This arrangement gives the United 
Arab Republic the biggest single voice, 
with Algeria and Nigeria next. The bank 
is controlled by a board of governors, 
a board of directors and a president. The 
authorised capital is at pre.sent $250 million. 

The agreement establishing the bank 
makes a distinction between ordinary and 
special opetgttions: the former are to be 
financed from ordinary capital resources, 
that is, from within Africa. For special 
development projects, the whole world is 
open, with particular scope for bankers’ 
consortia. The interest of private bankers 
was underlined by the presence in Lagos 
of representatives from such banks as the 
Midland, Barclays, Banque Lambert, Chase 
Manhattan, Rothschild and half a dozen 
others. 

A possible first venture, and one typical of 
what the ADB can and should do, might 
be to establish an integrated telecommuni¬ 
cations sdifeme. A comparatively cheap and 
easy revdutioh that would link West Africa’s 
ports to each other by telephone might l^d 
to West Ai^a estabhshing its own shipping ' 
This is the sort of pro- 
private no^African funds 
forthcoti^, and which 
needed somethifig hW<the ADB^ 
to get it going. 
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ORTHODOX CHURCH 

feagle over Rhodes 

W HILE Roman Catholic progressivi^ 
and conservatives have b^n hard at 
it in the debates of the Vatican Council, 
rcprcscoutivcs of 14 Orthodox churches 
have been holding a less publicised but 
equally argumentative two-week conference 
in Rhodes. Last Sunday, November 15 th, 
while the yellow flag of Byzantium with its 
black double-headed eagle flew over the city, 
the Orthodox dignitaries celebrated in the 
Basilica of the Annunciation the conclusion 
of the third pan-Orthodox conference. 
What in their hearts they must have been 
celebrating was the preservation of Ortho¬ 
dox unity; what some^ at any rate, must 
have been regrctdng was the conference’s 
failure to take any positive step towards a 
dialogue with the Roman Cafhc^c church. 

At the previous pan-OrthodOx conference, 
held just over a year ago, the situation was 
the reverse. Then the conference made a 
significant gesture towards Christian unity 
by declaring its willingness to begin a dia¬ 
logue ** on equal terms ” with the Roman 
Catholic church'. But the gesture put a 
severe test on Orthodox unity; in particular, 
the notoriously conservative Greek Ortho¬ 
dox church never even turned up at the 
conference because of its belief *that unity 
with Rome was out of the question. All 
the same, the hopeful begin^g made at 
Rhodes in September, 1963, was followed 
by another encouraging development. In 
January, Pbpe Paul and Athoiagoras I, the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Constanunople, met 
in Jerusalem. Even the suspicious Greeks 
approved of the encounter. It was the first 
meeting between the heads of the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox churches for more 
than five hundred years, and it was a notably 
cordial occasion. Since it is mutual sus¬ 
picion even more than doctrinal differences 
that keeps the Roman Catholic and Ortho¬ 
dox churches apart,, this seemed an 
auspicious encounter. 

But A^enagoras, who convened the third 
pan-Orthodox conference primarily to work 
out the next move towards a discussion with 
Rome, docs not carry all the Orthodox 
ct^ufches with him. The Greek church re¬ 
mains eikremely mistrustful of the Vatican ; 
although this year it agreed to send repre¬ 
sentatives to Rhodes, it still drew the line, as 
it had dene last year^ at sending observers to 
the Vatican Council. (Each of the Orthodox 
churches can make up its own mind on this.) 

But the chief resistance to getting closer 
to Rmne came from the Orthodox churches 
in conuDunist countries. Pope Paul’s first 
cncycl^ kuer, Ecclesiam Suatrii published 
on Auguist loth, has been inurpreted as 
denot^ a haore rigid attitude to com¬ 
munism than Pope John’s. This inter- 
pretatsqn^ combined with the uncertainty 
ove^ Moscow’s imejnttpas created by Mr 
Khniishdiev’s fall, has evidently had a 
rather paralysing effect oh the Orthodox 
^ chordKi dfr^eastern Europe. In contrast to 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople, which 










Flying toTokyo with a Uifthansa Boeing Jat? 
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waotnd W to 

the Vaticii!^- they. rsodtiog 

should be dooe wim afeer the ead at 
Vatican Coundlis inal sessioa next. year. 
In other .woras, diey were de^ly rductant 
to move wy closer to Kome until.the 
Vatican had clarified its attitude towards the 
communist regimes under which they live. 
Since they are completely dependent on 
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. these regfahoMbi:^ is. hardly suip^^ . . 

EvaiuudlJK.«>«qa^dlllUe'4sW'ipm on 
that mtier^. OttbodeixvJipity but aban¬ 
doned any hope of'.inusediate progress to¬ 
wards a dialog with Rome. ICbirdialo^ 
reiDuins due goaL but-it was agK«d ^t 
“ adequate. conditions ” .;inua. be oeated 
before it woold be profitable. Ibi the cir¬ 
cumstances. it was perhaps inevitable that 


•the ChttodwitlMid^^ 

dme. But |articulariy 

'Sdd orte. -'dwwhftit ihc 

radpa on the cotte^l powm p|f die episco¬ 
pacy that should hdlp» in modest 

a ivayy to hod out some^^ ^ dodtrinal 
differences between the Rodijm Catholic 
Orthodox chmthea. ' - >; J 


Mosaic uaditions. ** The ffmt teen 
bishops of Jervisalema” he wrott^ •* were 
all dreumdsed Jews s and the congrega¬ 
tion over which they presided unhed the 
law of Moses with the doctrine of Christ/' 

Had he been alive today, he would no 
doubt have used thia Christian inheritance 
of Jewish exclusivity^ to cast doubt on the 
Vatican Council's attitude to rel^oi^ 
liberty. He woidd also .have used it to 
question the council’s efforts to reach a 
genuinely broad ecumontcal approach to 
other Christians. ' He himself liked the 
** cheerful devotions ” 'of the pagans 
rather than the “exclusive mlV of 
Christianity; and he was quite out of 
patience with an outlook that imposed on 
a sneezing Ciiristianj whose pagan friend 
used the common, expressioru “ Jupiter 
bless yoLi/’ die obligotion of denying the 
divinity of Jupiter. ."f* 

This was not a typically English atti¬ 
tude. Even for his own time GibbOn was 
both old-fashioned and rather un-English 
in oudook. Ironically, his own ^c£ 
conversion to Roman Catholicism when 
he was at Oxford accounted for much of 
his markedly European type of scepci-.* 
cism. His conversion led to his going 
down from Oxford ; his father then sent 
him to Lausanne both to bring him bdde 
to Protestantism and to condnue his 
studies. He acquired a wide acquaintance 
with European culture^ including Montes¬ 
quieu and Voltaire, as well as the deeply 
anti-clerical bent of the Neapolitan 
historian, Gianonc. 

His father was, in fact, responsible for 
two central decisions in Gibbon’s life: 
the hrst to give him, indirectly, a taste 
for scepdeism; the second to stop him 
marrying a Swiss girl. Ho never again 
took up religion nor did he again faU 
seriously in love; thus he was assured 
the vocation of a pragmadcal historian, 
and, as a bachelor, given plenty of time 
for interpredng the modem world as he 
knew it in the neo-classical terms that 
best suited his temperament. The result 
was a man who became England’s leading 
eccleriasdcal historian without any 
aympathedc regard for . ecclesiasdcal 
affairs, and England’s most European 
historian in thb sense that he imbibed the 
fuE stream, of the European culture of 
his dme. Thus the leatf insiilar at our 
bisiQtiana was also -ttM Icsua liable to 
accept the Chfisdaa' of the 

Roman Catholic church’s natural, pbsi^ 
don as heir to the Rnmait Empire. . . 


GIBBON 


The Sceptic and the Bishops 


- C'V'-' '•! J 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 

T WO hundred years ago, on October 15, 
1764, Edward Gibbon sat in Rome 
musing amid the hiins of the Capitol 
and, as the barefooted friars sang vespers 
in the temple of Jupiter, “ the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started in my mind.” In this familiar 
passage the learned sceptic described the 
moment in which he succumbed to the 
enthusiasm of inspiration. Looked at two 
centuries later, Gibbon seems to be more 
than a classic: more than a neo-dassic: 
in measured periods he put quite clearly 
some of the questions that are being dis¬ 
cussed in Rome today. 

It is a fascinating coincidence that this 
anniversary of Gibbon’s should have 
fallen when a Gener^al Council of the 
Roman Catholic church was deliberating 
in St Peter’s: He approved strongly of St 
Peter’s itself, or at any rate of the dome 
(“the most gioribut structure that ever has 
been applied to religion”). But as he 
found Christianity bn the whole distaste¬ 
ful, the pretensions of the bishops more 
so and die ckfans of Rome to maintain 
spiritual pre-eminence allcei: the fall of the 


empire a superstitious fraud, it is. unlikely 
that he would have taken too seriously 
the Church’s attempts to deal with the 
modern world. He ascribed the greatness 
of Christian Rome to a peculiar quality 
about the city itself: 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, 
the name of Rome might have berii erased 
from the earth, if the city had not been 
animated by a vital principle, which again 
restored her to honour and dominion. A 
vague tradition was embraced, tliac the 
two Jewish, teachers, a tent-maker and a 
fisherman, had formerly been executed in 
the Circus of Nero: and at the end of five 
hundred years tlieir genuine or fictitious 
relics were adored as tiie palladium ol 
Christian Rome. 

So much for St Peter and St Paul. 

Witft' all his prejudices. Gibbon was 
nevextib^ss a serious historian, and he 
allowed the historic 
fcatof^.^ the present Vatican Couneff to 
Without comment. It is often\iid 
||at^ ^^ebtral issue at this council Js 
the power of the bishops: 
supplcti^nt, in other words, to the 
of papal infallibility^ and 
«up)!:^nxcy at the last council/jri 1B70. 

not to know going 

to happen dt general ebun^ ^ter his 
Bur his u^eatmeht of Ihe earliest 
ClujMkn. qenturies shows that He had 
grasped something of the bishops' views 
on their position: 

They exalted die unity and p^wer of the 
Church, as it was represented in the Epis¬ 
copal Office, of Which every bishop enjoyed 
an equal and undivided portion. . . . 

The bishops were the vice-regents of 
Christ, the successors of the Aposdes, and 
the mystic substitutes of the high priest 
of Mosaic law. 

As far as his cynicism would^ tec him, he 
had found a definition which in essence is 
very similar to what has been hammered 
out by this coimcil. 

As for most of the other important 
documents that have been debated at the 
council, they vrould probably have con¬ 
firmed Gibbon’s sceptidsm. To take only 
one example, the draft dedararion on 
religious libe^. Gibbon makes it quite 
ddar that in his opinion the Christians’ 
intolerance—a charactcrisdc which he 
found particularly unpleasant, whether 
practised against other religions or against 
ocher members of the Church—was based 
on what they hod taken over from the 
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ISRAEL. ANf> GERMANY 

Sinister Scientists ? 

X'RbM OUR TKL AVIV CORRESPONDENT 

D etachment towards G<un»ai)y is ooe 
of the things the Israelis aim at—but 
lioder st a n dab ly lalL short of achieving* The 
difficult overtones of Gcrman-Isiacli rela¬ 
tions give pungency to the reports and 
rumours ab^t west German contributions 
to the Middle East arms race. From time 
to time; Israel expresses its agitation about 
the work that German scientists are 
reported to be doing in Egypt; recendy> 
there has been a smaller flurry about 
German scientific help to Israel itself. 

The present fuss started at the end of 
October, when the senior spokesman for 
the west German government told a 
press conference that his government was 
co-opersting with the Weizmann Institute 
in cnemical and Inological research and in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
institute responded next day by publishing 
the amount of help it has, m fact, received 
from west Germany. In 1962, it was given 
a grant of 6 million marks for an atom 
smasher which is to go into operation in 
a couple of months’ time; in 1963, a second 
gram of 3 million marks was given to the 
Ullman fostitute of Life Sciences. The 
Weizmiain Institute also confirmed the 
presence of three distinguished German 
scientists on a visit to Israel. 

Since it was already fairly common know^ 
ledge that west GemiBny was one of the 
many sources from whitffi the Weizmann 
Institute was receiving financial and tech¬ 
nical help, none of these smnouncements was 
much of a surprise. But the timing of the 
official German statement was found sig¬ 
nificant. It looked as if Bonn was making 
a deliberate attempt to balance its relations 
in the Middle East by showing that it 
provides scientific help not only to Egypt 
but to Israel, too. The west German 
government has long been under pressure 
from Israel to take some kind of legal steps 
to curb the acrividea of the scientists work¬ 
ing on rocket and airctaft projects in Cairo. 
So far, nothing haut been done. 

lara^ arc not paitioularly comforted by 
the reports that the German scientists in 
of' second-rate calibre and their 
knowledge eat of date. Even without^^a 
first-etasa^'guidfaig system, rodtets aenroS 
from Egypt ibid targets on Israel’s 
densely popubcOd doast. 

The tep^ about German scientists 
brought the* priiae) minister, Mr Bshked, 
under doublc-bantlled fish irtm his opposi¬ 
tion: itan the> extreme^ Right for not 
agitating hard enough ag^ss the Germans 
in Egypt; from tlie extresne Left for accept¬ 
ing G^iiian help in Israels mid^ affakt. 
Mr Eshkifi, who) survived the motions of 00 
coiffidence, was at pains to exphhi that It 
is in Israd’s tntdrese not toishainm>its ccm« 
flicts With the west German government. If 
Israel isjto try to match the military strength 
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being tm in Eg^ {tnainb from dhe 
Sovkt j| must IcNdt m support 

from aQ avaij^ble sources. And these 
Include west Gerffiahy. ^ 

This leads lo the ^uesdem of dipkMnatic 
reco^kkm between Isf^ and Germany. 
Twelve years ago, the West Germans sug¬ 
gested formalising relations in ffiis way, but 
at the time Jewish memories were ^11 too 
raw. Now it is the Israelis who seek diplo¬ 
matic relations and the Germans, fearing 
that the Arab countries would retaliate by 
recognising east Germany, who fight shy. 
The problem is likely to,come to a head 
in May, 1965, when Gwman repgratioas 
end and the Israeli mission in Cologne 
(which served as an unofficial diplomatic 
link with Germany) will close down. 

There are reports that Bonn may be 
offering an exchange of consulates, headed 
by dipfomats with ambassadorial r^, as a 
^bstitute for full-blown d^lomatic rela¬ 
tions. If this is so, the Israeli pnbUc may 
treat it as a slight—and the opposition seize 
on public imtation as a weapon in next 
years elecricn campaign. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 

War of Nerves 



Syria, seen from Kibbutz Dari 


B ccAUgE nothing serious is likely to 
hai^pen soon, the reik of the wnrid tends 
to detach itself as loftily as possible from 
the Arab^lsmeli Conflict, fuk every now 
and^tlj^ it is iticommoded by the ,Hp of 
this ket^rg whose existeni^ so 

tensely^ on the consdousness of the com¬ 
batants themselves. In the last few> days 
it baa been harder to ignore the coid-war 
tension of the area. Fitsfy on Friday, 
Neoember 13th, the H^c acaffibig that has 
been goiiig on between iandia. and Syrians 
near north-east oorner of diek coi^on 
ftonddr} exploded iota a 8Wift> but^bAital 
battk of ta^ and jets. ' 

Thcn^ on Tuesd^, there> was the. sensa- • 
tiooaUy I squalid dimvery by an * Italian 
customs official ehat senior Egyptian diplo¬ 
mats were'attempting tocan^ humanAiargo 
in a dipkmatkitiimk.‘TheutioQnfirined'but 
tdausiUe asSumptiDii is> that tbOikidnipped 
min^ who was rcseoedac Rome akport )ust ■ 
before being bundled intb a Cairo-bound 
aircraft, bad probably acted as a spy foe . 
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IsS^. Horrifykig^^ -st /skdiiS' possible 
thil die^ Mink ha6 been Used hi similar 
%ajR befoee. Anybody, whb; has been 
nniclkd howdkr remotely by the realkies 
c€ e^ionage indeed, ^anybody who 
read ^^ Thc Spy Who Oiffie in from 
we' Cold”) knows it for the chillmgly 
b^'tly business that it is. This dees not 
make the outrageous behaviour of the two 
Egyptian diplomats any the less shocking. 

The Syrian-Israeli dash may make less 
impact than the trunk draipa; it^ implica¬ 
tions are more dangerous. At 6rst sight, it 
looks as if it -fits into an almost routine 
Israeli defenofc pattcni:' at roughly two-year 
intervals, Israel aims harsh warning swipes 
at its Arab neighbours^ Thn time 
the fighting was set off by Israeli activities 
on a patrol that runs between the Dan 
and the Banias, pvn tributaries tlmt feed the 
River Jordno^ '^ ^ 

Syrian tym farming 

aetdein^'1^ to Me jGfonder: some 
diuna^ri . ^and ram people weic 

wound^.^v IsraeU sk i^ responded 
instant]^ py^^ri^nding formations 

over Syrian and strafe 

milit^y target* Severri Sriwi casualties 
were iei:iQited^.^P^ Nations truce 

commiirion tikE intervened hy arranging a 
ccasc^rc and the battle was transferred 10 

the Security jQmfficil, 

Theba8hk«k|M:^bly over for the time 
being ; the tension rdnams. Anv inddent 
that involv^^ even indirectly, the head¬ 
waters of the Jordan tugs at the most sensi¬ 
tive nerve ef all. The wadis, who started 
dik sumnMT^^.m tap the Jordan for thdr 
fiari09al .,{ri^n^ adbeipe^ are inclined to 
diacouni Aridi th^ run the Jordan 
nwrly dry hv diverting its headwaters. It 
will not be done, they say—but they say it 
hopefully. Since the first wild boasting by 
the Arab governments that they would rim 
the Jordan into the sea rather than let Israel 
use its waters, the Arab Les^ue has pre- 
pai^d detailed plans for diversion, dams and 
irrkation. Neither the cost nor the technical 
difficulties of qirryin^ these plans out would 
probably be prohibitive: what holds the 
Ai^bs parity above all, is the hard fear of 
Ilfaeli mili^ retaliation. 

Isp^li Gonfid^ce is. fpunded^ at least in 
PSrty in the behef that poUticali differences 
between Arab governments will forestall 
concerted, action, But what the Israelis 
cjuinot ignore is the fact that^ despite all the 
disputes: .atki' nationai jealouska, the first 
triitative moves towards catablbhiDg some 
kiod.of uni^ Arab military command have 
been nniilt.. Nor is it. easy for the Israelis 
to keep* absolutely oalm ia dicir relations 
witbita^S^ria that has been > hectoring the 
ot^r<'Acab countries, with demsads^ for im- 
N.mei^te joint nuHtary action agamst Israel, 
la. is <tsy forj oussiom this 

psocipitancy as an? atteuopt by the Syrian 
. govcrmnenc.to shout its waynOuc of its 
present tsohrion ia the Arab, world. The 
jiaraelis ' ebemselvea make the same cool 
. anal^ria^i^ But it .k .dc^^cmtebf ibied to sit 
out a siego in patience while the thud of 
war gaAier gtowa closer. 
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Good mbnung British Industiy. Hiis is a of big, new ojppbrt^ty. ! 

Look at the i^ope of industrial fuels from Shell-Mex aiid iMP. 

Tq get your business going energeticaUy. Industrial Fuel Oils and iJqUt^ed 
Petroleum Gases .., versatile and efficient ... with m attendant service that 
pinpoints their correct applications. 


Y ou’ij. ni- ARLF to Start every day 
right with the right fuel. Ask Shell- 
Mc\ and B.P. who oflcr you a complete 
range that is ready to gel your business 
moving. Ask tJicjii today . . . don’t lose 
time. It’s never too early to get industry 
going, and it's so easy to ail I on Shell- 
Mexand B.P.'s integrated fuel service. 

A service for industry. We arc right at hand 
with the right fuelling advice for firing 
whatever plans you have in mind. Because 
wo have integiatcd two kinds of fuels into 
a single fucilin^ service, wc have widened 
the scope for pin-pointing the right fuel 
for you whether you require OQUvmion to 
oil-firing H^r iiring’ stem laishlg 

and cend^ Jreating, or if you wish tp ill- 
vestigaie (he ihCeiestilig pre^t 
ing futistie'^ (Bq^iied 

gages). ■/;_ ■' ;y-- 

It’s a Aiels for'a niultiiijK^ 

of purposes^ . highly efttefent and 

forward Ibol^g; Operating hide- 
pccident|jr.<!fj<^s y6u 

ate in ref^l^a^l^Anci 

SuperintehifaOta* 

Skilled engineers. Call us and enlist the 
ex^rtise of an Industrial Fuels Superjn- 
tedident. Let this skilled fbels engineer 
prove how economically oil fuel and LPG 


can get your business moving and your 
ideas into production. 

His first job (in the case of conversion 


l.rG (Liquefied Petroleum Gusev) 

LPG demand new thinking. Piogrcssive 
companies have already met with tremend¬ 
ous success using either or both ol' Shcll- 
Mex and B.P.’s vital twins: Piopag;is 
propane andBcttogas butane. Precise and 
cnergmic fuels. Ask the industrial Fuels 
Superintendent about them. He will tell 
you how useful the Ceramic, Metal, 
Farming and Building industries find 
them. Propagas and Uottogus cun be 
delivered in tanker loads for site storage 
or in portable 10 to 100 lb containers from 
a nationwide dealer network. You’ll find a 
use for LPG in your company. # 


from other types of fuel) is to conduct a 
survey and efficiency test on your existing 
pluQt. This will enable him to present you 
with a comparative fuel cost statement. 
Then he has detailed information to mttke 
recommendatioDS on new installations 
and the latest oil-firing equipment. 

After installation he can see that 5-our 
staff are comprehensively briefed iti 
operation and maintenance. 

Anywhere. You wifi get all the details of 
fuel storage and handling, and the Indus¬ 
trial Fuels Superintendent will point out 


that we will deliver our supplies without 
fail anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Should you need high-level techniail 
assistance, then the advice of our Fuel 
LflTiciency Engineers is readily available. 

For the asking. The comprehensive service 
offered is yours for the asking. Your com¬ 
pany needs our range of fuels to keep 
ahead, to keepopemting productively and 
profitably. A letter or telephone call will 
get an Industrial Fuels Superintendent 
around to see you and show you how these 
vital fuels get industry fired with success. 

Write or telephone: 

Industrial Services Manager 
Shcll-MexandB.P.Ltd 
Shell-Mex House Strand London WC2 
Temple Bar 1234 


Industrial Fuels 
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Id’s directors last year sanctioned the expenditure of 
no less than £76 million on new plants. 

Where are they putting them? 

More than half are being built in, or close to, areas of 
above-average unemployment, giving an immediate fillip 
to th$ construction industries in those areas — and 
pennanent jobs to many people as soon as the plants 
are i^^ating.; 

I M.PBRIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED ‘LONDON S.W.l 
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AUSTRAUA 

The Wap Seen 


from Down Under 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

I F there are still such things as white 
men’s countries, Australia is plainly one 
of them: the inhabitants have that range 
of shades from fish-belly through lobster- 
red to deep bronze which have been trad¬ 
itionally summed up as “white.” Yet, 
whereas other such countries arc located in 
nests of similar ones, Australia and New 
Zealand are settled on a branch of the Asian 
tree. It does not m^ter so much to the 
New Zealanders, who look out upon the 
Pacific and can spend their time worrying 
about the Pacific islands, which are a gen¬ 
uine humanitarian concern but do not yet 
count politically. To the Australians, with 
a common frontier with Indonesia, the 
whole question of relations with Asia is a 
much bigger problem. 

There arc two main scliools of thought 
when the question is debated in public. One 
says that Australia is part of Asia. It empha¬ 
sises geographical propinquity, points out 
the vast distances between Australia and 
Europe, and urges Australians to recognise 
that their future lies with Asia. 

The other school says this is so much 
nonsense. It argues that Australians are so 
manifestly European in origin and culture 
that it is foolish for them to pretend to be 
otherwise. It sajrs th^ Asians will regard 
it as condescension if people so obviously 
different from them try to claim an identity 
with them. So Australians should show 
understanding and sympathy towards Asia, 
and tt$ to, help with Aslan ^blems, but 
should dp so as a neighbour and not as a 
member of the famfiy. 

These points of view do not correspond 
to the par^ lines dividing the pverntnenc 
from the Labour opposition (inde^/ 
whole argument spilH over be^tidar- 
ics), but Acy mpresttit tfef most obvious 
lines of dividoc^ There are other?, how- 
One of siffniScaiite is that of the 
S^man Catholic church, whose leaders have 
made efforts to link up wiA Asian 
CaAoucs, to modify colour prejudice 
among Australians,' and to stimulate a 
sense of concern for Asian problems, polit¬ 


ical and economic. To Aese men, Australia 
has a task to perft^m' in Ae divine scheme 
it is an outpost Aat can provide aid and 
comfort to struggling Asian Christians. 

Then there are Ac views of businessmen 
and trade planners, who see Asia as Ae 
coming staple market for Australian goods, 
and Aere are the humanitarian feelings of 
young intellectuals, to whom their emers' 
thoughtlessness about Asia is . often an 
affront. Finally^ Acre are. the majority of 
people to whom Asia is noAiog more Aan 
a geo^phical expression, if that. 

Behind all these attitudes lies the trad¬ 
itional Australian approach to Asia, Ae idea 
that some day Ae “ yellow peril ” (not now 
identified in Aose impolite words, but Ae 
idea is still there) will swamp Australia and 
wipe out Ae easy-going, high-standard 
society Aar has develop^ over the past 
hundred years. This vague feeling, formerly 
focused on China, then on Japan, and npw 
focused on boA China and Indonesia, is 
the orthodoxy from which Australians have 
to escape if they are to see today’s events 
in proper perspective. 


The young fincl k eaajest m escape; the 
middkraged cas imins^ some diffi¬ 

culty ; the old are hot gopci at making Ae 
effort. The troubie fe pm^ly Aat, While 
Ac feeling tests upon attitudm that are now 
outdated, it has some, geogsajj^al^l^ 
bUity, and 8Qtnc;hisforscirv|ustiScat^^ 
the events of the 1941^4^ Pi^ilc War. The 
problem now is to sobdwJt enough to see 
today’s Asian forces .gs^ ^ they reaUy 
arc. ' ' *' , 

On Ae whole, anicidiatc An^Uans have 
shown an impressive capacity tp distiogukh 
between the worAiec aspects of bdonesian 
society and the rodomontade of, President 
Sukarno. The many Indonesian sfudenta 
in Australia lead a happy and useAil life.* 
Australians are adll safe in Jakarta. 

China is anoAer matter. Again, there is 
no meanness in Ac present Atxstralian 
approaA: local Chinese are well treated, 
and many become Australian citizens. But 
it is hard to shake off Ae thought Aat the 
“ yellow peril ” fear, so often mistaken in 
the past, may yet attain its genuine apothe¬ 
osis in Chinese expansionism. 


CAMBODIA 

Frontier Follies 

A series of clashes on their common 
border has brought South Vietnam and 
Cambodia almost to the point of war. On 
November 2nd, Prince Norodofu Sihanouk 
of Cambodia declared his country ready to 
return ** blow for blow ’’ against any inva^ 
sion. Four days later. General Nguyen 
Khanh, South Vietmm's former prime 
minister and now its commander-in-chief, 
declared his army ready to supply the inva¬ 
sion if the government gave the order. 

T hese frontier clashes began several 
centuries ago, when Ac Annamesc first 
started to encroach upon Cambodia. This 
long process of encroachment was inter¬ 
rupted by the French m the 1850s. The 
Cambodians suspect Aat Ae South Vietna¬ 
mese would like to resume it. 

The trouble now is linked with the Viet- 
cong rebellion. The Saigon government 
claims that Cambodia is used as a supply 
route and refuge by the communist guer¬ 
rillas, and that they even have fixed bases 
there with the connivance of the Cambodian 
authorities. SouA Vietnamese and Ameri¬ 
can forces have several times been fired a/, 
from Cambodian territory^ ThtyTiave re¬ 
taliated, thoug^ Acy claun Aat their cross¬ 
ings of A* border have almost always been 
by mistake. 

The worst such mistake occurred in 
March, when South Vietnamese ground ^d 
air forces attacked a Cambodian village just 
across the frontier, which was ill demarcated 
according to Saigon, perfectly clear accord¬ 
ing to Pnom Penh. Several villagers were 
kiUed, and talks on the border issue, which 
had just begun, were abruptly halted. 

In late August, Vietnamese forces pur¬ 


suing Victcong 
guerrillas were held 
up by fire from 
Cambi^ian gunboats 
while the Victcong 
slipped across the 
border. Vietnamese 
planes which then 
tried to drive off the 
gunboats were in 



turn attacked by 

Cambodian MiG-iys. A little later, General 


Khanh, Aen still in power, intercepted 


letters from Prince SAanouk to a Vietnam¬ 


ese emigr6 in France (presumed to be a 
neutralist called Tran Van Huu)^ and to the 
leader of the SouA Vietnam nauonal libera¬ 


tion front, Nguyen Huu Tho, mviting them 
to a meeting in Cambodia. Saigon was 
more than ever convinced of Cambodian 


connivance with the rebels. 


On October 22nd, a South Vietnamese 
river patrol was fired on from a fort within 
Cambodia and surrounded by troops in 
sampans who killed several of the Vietnam¬ 
ese and seized three of Aem as well as an 


American adviser. The ciiptuied men werq. 
later found dead. Tvvb days Igter Aree 
American C-123 supply i^es over a 
Cambodian viffags m mist^e fqjp, a Viet¬ 
namese post. One was shot doaA and the 
wreckage is now on disphiy in Ppom Penh. 
American helicopters Aat flew over the 
same area later on were also at. The 
United States accused Ae CkQat!k><ll^s of 
being “ precipitate ” and warn^ them that 
if American airciaft were at, they had 

Ae right to fire back—a rei^ that could 
as wS have come frqA Ae Cambodiaas 
who claimed Aat anoAer of their villages 
luulbem bombed a few days bsfote;^ 
MeanvAflO, Ptihee Sihanouk hid Akk^T 
Aat if morg atta^ 

across Ae froikier by Ae AmSrll^ irid 
SouA Vietnamese he would recognise Hanoi 
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and the South Vietnam national liberation 
front. He added that if them were a full-* 
scale war he would call on China. Wives 
and children attached to the American 
embassy in Pnom Penh Removed to 
Bahffhok on November isL 
The embassy has been threatened with 
being closed altogether, thanks to Prince 
SihaTOuk*s objecdM. to die stories filed by 
American newspapermen admitted to Cam¬ 
bodia, for the fimt time since April, to 
attend the independence day celebrations on 
November The prin^ used the cele- 
bradons to ^1 for a conf^ence of patriotic 
parties from his own country, from 
North snd South Vietnam, and from Laos 
to denounce American intervention in 
south-east Ask. But on l^nday, the Cam- 
bodkn national assembly, summoned to dis¬ 
cuss the closure, postponed making a 
decision. Prince Sihanouk later accepted an 
American prc^iosal for talks on neutral 
ground in New Delhi. He followed this 
up with the su^stion that good relations 
might be restore if the United States would 
cough up one bulldozer or /io,ooo for every 
Cambodian killed so far (the estimated totd 
is lOO), while if the Americans liked to 
offer again the aid that he renounced last 
autumn, he might be graciously pleased 
to accept. 

TANZANIA 

Bad Day at 
Rumourville 

FROM OUR AFRICA CORRHSPONDliNT 

D ar-rs-salaam is paying the price for 
having become, these last three years, 
the centre African liberation n^vements, 
and for being turned in the process from 
a ““ haven oJ peace ’* into a vortex of 
intrigue. Wryly on Sunday, when he was 
publicly asking the Americens to disclaim 
some documents that alleged a western plot 
to overthrow his government, the president 
ol J'anzania, Dr Julius Nycrcre, told the 



Earthy lir.KambUita 


vast crowd that someone had suggested he 
should rename his capital “Rumourville," 

Tanganyika provides plenty of nourish¬ 
ment for rumour and intrigue. It is, after 
aU, a large country with bad communica¬ 
tions, newly joined to two revolutionary 
islands where censorship hdps the em¬ 
broidery of alarming tales, and offering hos¬ 
pitality to a dooen liberation movement 
fretting in exile from their southern Afri¬ 
can homelands. This combination of 
disadvantages and embarrassments afSkting 
Tanzania makes the survival of Dr Nyerere 
as president for very much longer bej^ to 
seem doubtful. 

In the last ten da3r8, three events have 
p^ed Tanzania further into die vortex. 
The first was the reported discovery of a 
counter-revolutionary plot in Zanzibar ; the 
second, the dispossessmn ol ai non-African 
fanners near A^sha on the Kenya frontier; 
and the third came when the foreign 
minister, Mr Oscar Kambona, accused the 
United States of planning to overthrow his 
government with the help of Portuguese 
troops and South African mercenaries. 
Most westerners would at a glance dismiss 
the incriminating letters, with their James 
Bond-like talk of Interpol and “armed putsch 
men from South Africa,** as clumsy for¬ 
geries—the expression used by Washington. 
But people in Tanzania put their trust in 
Mr Kambona and in the government news¬ 
paper that first published the letters. This 
paper, the Nationalist, linked the Arusha 
farmers with the “ plot ’* and suggested ibAi 
the arrest of 62 Zanzibaris followed the dis¬ 
covery of an American arms cache. For 
good measure, the former Sultan, now 
exiled in Britain, was dragged in somehow. 

President Nyerere at his Sunday rally 
appeared less than wholehearted in tracking 
down the plotters." But having failed to 
have the accusations nvestigated, and pre¬ 
sumably refuted, before they were ever 
made public, he could not ^smiss them 
now without seeming pro-American in a 
country that ulks more than most about 
being non-aligned. Many observers see the 
who& affair as the latest move by Mr 
Kambona in an unhurried scheme to re¬ 
place Dr Nyerere. Speculation about Mr 
Kambona*8 ambitions came to a head dur¬ 
ing the January mutiny from which ^ 
emerged tfie hero. He is more earthily 
representative of the people, it is explained, 
than Nyerere, the frail idealist. They have 
differed publicly on certain points: Mr 
Kambona^ for instance, called the Malawi 

f overpinent a “ tool of colonialism,*’ while 
)r Ni^rfce was using bmcberly terms 
abojut Dr pimda* 

But it ^ hkilt to 

publicise Ihc allegations stemmed morti 
from his anger and suspicion about maent 
Asierican actions than from bk barely 
hidden ambidona. As chtinnin of the 
drafting committee ac the Afriesm foreign 
nuoistem* emergency meeting 00 tbc^Coi^ 
he has taken It as a suprmM sUkbt that 
American;aid to Mr T8tldp^llk^lli8 oORt 
tinued. He was temporarfly^ open to 
whispers of a plot against hk own country 


without necessarily cakuUitiiig how this 
might advance his personal position. He 
has also been under attajdb to dallying as 
chairman of the nine-state'Liberation Com¬ 
mittee for Sonthern AfHCarso that last 
month’s foray by freedom fighters over the 
Mozambique border, and the talk now of 
Tanzania itself bein^ in danger from imr 
peiialists, were useful answers ta panr 
African critics. 

The Arusha evictions and the Zanzibar 
arrests are coiiiddental. The pressures on 
g(^ farm land by the Meru and Chagga 
tribes have increased, but ^ decision to 
evict the nos-African fannetf wabmidc less 
defcnSfole by deporting at ibc same time 
two,J9irhiOOS Who were in • poahkn fee chal- 
4eiige widi klthority thr dwge that the 
turn Oodevekped. tlie execution 
» five OtCmbefs of the so-catted Peace 
Fighters’ Union in Zanzibar was carried out 
hi ha^e after thek trial 1^ a special court, 
institutionally, Zanzibar has the power to 
take such action, since the articles of union 
with Tanganyika consist only of an enabling 
act to be consolidated in April. 

One of the biggest worries for President 
Nyerere is what all these unpleasant events 
will do to the republic’s economic advance. 
The implementation of a £246 million de¬ 
velopment plan over five years is constantly 
trumpeted as the paramount concern of 
government policy. More than half this 
amount is expected to come from govern¬ 
ments and investors overseas. But Dr 
Nyerere’s personal friendsUp with the 
American ambassador, Mr William Leon¬ 
hard, is hardly sufficient to counteract the 
shrivelling of American sympathy after 
the plot furore; and Britain, while not 
directly accused of plotting, may find it 
more difficult to provide technical experts 
to match the £7.$ million aid agreement 
about to be signed. Meanwhile, Tanzania’s 
relations with Kenya and Uganda grow no 
better, as a result of their disagreement 
about how best to balance development in 
east Africa—a disagreement that may reach 
a decisive poinf at the economic talks now 
going pn in Kampala. 
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New Cargo 


B ig new discoveries of natural ^ have 
brought to the forefront a iirimary 
fuel that can transform a countiys fuel 
and power position. Until nowj Britain ha$ 
not benefited from these finds, for our 
known reserves of natural gas are very small. 
The ‘Methane Progress* and her sister ship, 
-Methane Vtmcmk^ are changing tjuat for 
their cargo h gaa. 

Thc^ sjMPS are the firit tfvet to do a 


regular ocean-going run carrying such 
cargo. They load refrigerated Saharan 
methane (liquefied so that it occupies only 
I /6ooth of its volume) at the Algerian port 
of Arzew, and unload at Canvey Island 
where the liquid mediane is turned into gas 
again and pumped at high pressure into a 
liatlonal underground pipeli^. 

Never before has methane been trans¬ 
ported by sea on a commercial scale. It will 


now be coming to Britain in quantities 
large enough to account for onc-tenth of our 
total present gas requirements. The success¬ 
ful marine transportation of methane is not 
only an exciting new chapter in the history 
of fuel technology, but miy well be the 
start of a new world indusi^. 

In today’s high speed world*. • 
the gas industry thinha of tomorrow* 



The way into over thirty differeht countries 


There are over 100 of these doors in more than 30 
different countries all round the world. In Europe 
you \will find them in London, Amsterdam, Athens, 
Brussels, Frankfurt, Geneva, Milan and Paris. 

Thinkwhatthis means for youroverseasbusin- 
ess. Each, branch is staffed by experts who will 
keep you posted on local conditions. And, even 
more important, their advice will be geared to 
your,own specific trading problems. They will 
furnish you with lists of prospective agents and 
buyers, and help so|j^a your collection''and trans¬ 


fer problems. In fact you can have a complete 
staff of experts in every part of the world to help 
your overseas business. 

The two branches in London which are your 
entry to this international service are at 117 Old 
Broad Street, E.Ci2 (LOM 1221) and 17 Bruton 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6600). Prop in and talk things 
over—we'll be delighted to see, you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

N«W YPRK 

INCORPORATED WITH LIMITED LIABILITY UNDER THE NATIONAL BANK ACT Of THE U.S.A. 
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Waiting 
for Wiison 

WASHINGTON, DC 

A S the year of political campaigns enters its recessional, the 
telephone rings again in the ofiices of the Administration’s 
^ ideas men. Professors, sumanonecl to Washington at short 
notice from more distant {daces, joih the resident thinkers in a 
quadrennial exercise of working ^ings out afresh. As Mr Walter 
Lippmann has avuncularly pointed out, the invariable first effect 
is a series of firm dedarations about the impossibility of innova¬ 
tions from men powerful in the executive departments, who sense 
that their pet policies are menaced vaguely and spring to their 
defence. This year sees the departments feeling relatively strong 
and secure, since President Johnson has won and has indicated 
that he intends to keep his present Cabinet substantially in being. 
But the autunm has also seen a rush of changes in ^e outside 
world, which might call for changes in response. 

A few days in mid-October brought into being a new Soviet 
government, an old Chinese Communist government in possession 
of new atomic power and a new British government embarking 
on its hundred days. In Washington the government of Mr 
Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin is still an unknown quantity, with no 
certainty of who is®ln real charge or what eventual course will 
be struck. There is a presumption that Mr Khrushchev’s main 
intentions, if not his way of doing things' suited the Russian 
national interest so obviously that they are not going to be dropped 
and that the Soviet-Chincse rift arises from such a real conflict 
of interest that it is not going to be healed. Still, Moscow’s 
hostility to the Chinese regime has been muted just when Peking’s 
position has improved in other ways. One consequence is that 
the seating of a delegation from Peking at the United Nations 
appears less remote than it did ; another, that the deepening gloom 
about Indo-China has been enhanced. Whatever else can be 
expected of the new Soviet government, its dependence on col¬ 
legiate consent is presumed to make it less capable of initiatives, 
in any direction, than Mr Khrushchev’s was. It talks of con¬ 
tinuity and peace-seeking and may well mean what it says. But 
what can it do ? Thus the habitual attitude for some years past 
that it is up to Moscow to show its good will by deeds rather than 
by words becomes a little harder to sustain and the realisation is 
creeping in upon Washington that, if anything good is to happen 
in east'West relations, the United States will have to move to 
bring it about. 

Nobody accuses Mr Harold Wilson of being incapable of initia¬ 
tives. The supposition is that the new government in London 
is out ro establi^, without loss of dme, an identity and a record 
of action on which it can go to the country again. So far, so 
good, but the multilateral nuclear force was there before the British 
elections, waiting to be bom, and the formation of the new govern¬ 
ment in Lond^ was marked out on the calendar as the date for 
seeking Btitislnsseht to the birth. Both in the inner and outer 
circles of government in Washington, a whole range of attitudes 
to the mtdtilateral force is to be found. In Congress Senator 
Wayne Mqrse, who attacked the scheme root and brali^ in, a 
speech ip Wasj^^n last i 5 «dir^ay» is for once by no ineana 
in his dissent, Withp^ th^ are chose who 

see the scheme as dbe desdned carrier fw the prinrijde of Adantic 
integration on which great hopes still rest. To others, snore 



world-weary, it may or may not have been well cooceised in ±e 
first place but has become, by now, an 
by Washi^on to the Qermans. To eid^ schod, while Mr 
Harold Wilson is welcome (more or less) to propose a Ifurg^ plan 
for the whole nuclear organisation of the North Atlantic luliance 
in Europe if he wishes, lus plan is going to be looked at first for 
the nugget of necessity—British assent to and participatiofi in the 
multilateral force of missile-carrying surface ^ps. 

It is not that there is, at bottom, any unawareness of the 
existence of a problem of Atlantic relations a good deal biggd: 
than anything the multilateral nudear force can be expected to 
cope with. The North Atlantic Treaty itself comes up for review 
in 196S; the problem of what is to be done about it wili^have 
to be tackled somewhat earlier arid will therefore fall upwi the 
Administrarion that Resident Johnson is to form in January. In 
the meantime, the whole structure is menaced by a European 
nationalism that is imlikely to be permanently confined to the 
person cf President de Gaulle. Unfortunately, if some enfant 
terrible blurts out that there really is a problem, he is liable to 
be blamed for inventing it and told to find his own solution. 
Mr Wilson is, in effect, being told to solve for himself the problem 
of relating the multilateral nuclear force prpjcct to the larger 
framework of European politics. This is done in a not ill-natured 
way, because the general good will of the British towards the 
alliance is recognised and appreciated, If he can produce, within 
two or three weeks, a scheme that actually improves the nuclear 
defence arrangements of the alliance without snatching the apple 
from Dr Erhard’s hands, he will be accorded generously enough 
the credit for constructive achievement that he will need when 
he decides to face the British electorate again. 

WARDS this end there is even a willingness to allow a delay 
o( some two or three months over the original precipitate dead¬ 
line of December for the conclusion of an agreement on the multi¬ 
lateral force. Impatience with the British on this score has not 
quite disappeared, but it has subsided markedly as it has become 
apparent that Mr Wilson can really not escape the challenge to 
hLmself to produce a useful, .sensible scheme that people will 
listen to. The acceptance of delay appeared in the communique 
last Saturday at the end of the Administration’s ulks with the 
west German Minister of Defence, Herr von Hassel. True, the 
Bonn government has other reasons for finding a delay convenient 
just now. One result of the expeaation that, with a new British 
government in power, the British roadblock in the way of the 
multilateral nuclear force is about to be removed has oeOn the 
emergence of outright French hostility to the for^. This puts 
several kinds of pressure on Herr Erhard. There is the pressure 
of his own Christian Democratic enemies, the manipulation against 
him of the natural German fear of losing what is kft of the friendly 
association with France and the threat to undermine his domestic 
position by forcing him into unpopular decisions about grain prices 
in the European common market. It may give the German moder¬ 
ates, as Herr Erhard and his associates are called, a better chance 
of survival if the immediate problems the European common 
market can be got out of Che way before the final decision on 
the nuclear force falls due to be taken. StiU, ^ primary reason 
for accepting a delayj it is insisted by Am^cans and Germans 
alike, is to wait for Mr Wilapo. > 

Towards G^ral de Gaulle the j^^revailing"offidal tempeV is quite 
different., Me has been talking about dm tb rcoofisthict the 
; ? page Sii 

Not to be Forgotten—page 8j8 
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Not to b6 Forgotten 

On Sunday it will bt just a year since the world was shacked beyond belief by the 
assassination df fphfi F, Kennedy. It was not only the President who died but 
the promise, as Mr Janies Reston says, the promise of new hopes and opportunities 
for everyone everywhere. But even in the less than three years that Mr Kennedy 
was in the White House a little of the promise was fulfilled ; a film to commemorate 
tMs eciuevemeftt'-^Ycan of Lightning, Day of Drums^t^ being shown in all the 
countries of she world*^xcept in the United Staies, where the United States 
Information Agency, which is responsible for the film, reported to be brilliant, dogs 
not operedBi London can see, at the American Embassy for the next few days, a 
portrait and a series of sketches of President Kennedy by Mrs Elaine de itootung 
(uAp did the accompanying drawing). Washington has just been shown the design 
for President Kennedy's tomb at Arlington National Cemetery, a geometric pattern 
of path and terraces combining religious symbolism and the prdciical necessity 
of accommodating the public; over 7 nullion people have visited the temporary 
grave during the year. But America's most important, and most appropriate, 
ntemorUd will be the Jolm P, Kennedy Library and the Kennedy Institute, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on a site aettmUy approved by Mr Kennedy himself 
in the summer of 1963. A correspondent describes the present state of the plans 
for this project 

O NLY a month before his death Prt-si- wcirk of raising $10 million to be used for mental files covering the period when Mr 

dent Kennedy formally accepted these two purposes. Officially no ligurca Kennedy occupied the White House have 

from the president of his old university* have been published so far, but appa- been made by the National Archives. 

Harvard^ a gift of about two acres of rcntly at least 85 per cent of the original And transcripts arc being prepared of 

ground on the Boston bank of the Charles goal is in hand and it is estimated that recorded interviews with some four 

River* near the Harvard Business School* more than ample additional gifts have hundred and fifty persons both in 

on which it was agreed that his president been promised, including $2 million by America and abroad whose recollections 

tial library should stand. White House the nadonal federation of trade unions. of their meetings or private talks with 

documents are the property of the Presi- Government employees have given a total President Kennedy arc expected to be 

dent and his heirs and must in effect be of $2 million and, not unexpectedly, the historically significant, 

taken home when he goes, along with his Kennedy family has made the largest So far this project, which requires great 

personal belongings and the official pre- single gift of million. They have also skill and much preparation by the inter« 

scats acquired during his term of oflkc. been giving much of their time to en* viewers, has been done on a voluntary 

This mass of official papers and of useless couraging other people to contribute, basis. About fifty interviews have been 

and embarrassingly valuable objects had using methods which have been criticised completed varying in length from less 

created problems for all retiring Presidents as being too high pressured and too clearly than an hour to over a hundred hours 

until 1955 when Congress paii^d a law resembling those employed in political recorded by Mr Robert Kennedy. Many 

providing for the acceptance and mainten- fund<^rai 8 mg campaigns. others are in process ; speed is essential 

anee by the government of ^the papers Many of the contributions from the . > since even young men foiget The in- 
and other historical material of any Presi- general public have been attracted by the accessability of some of the people who 

dent or former President of the United Kennedy library Exhibit which has just have been approached and have agreed to 

States.^* finished touring the United States and give interviews adds to the inherent dipfo* 

This has resulted in the establishmeiu will be shown this winter in a dozen or made difficulty of dealing with foreign 

of presidential libraries and museums in more European cities, starting with Dub- statesmen, especially when (l^e Mr, 

Iowa, New York* Missouri, and Kansas, lin last week and ending in London in Khrushchev) they disappear or (like Dr 

places associated with the youth of Mr February. This touching collection of Adwaner). arc willing to talk pnly to one 

.Kennedy's four Immediate predecessors. photographs and books, manuscripts and of the bu.sicst of j^yers^cht officios— 

They have b^cn privately built arid mementoes belonging to or associated Mr McGcorgc Bui^y in this ease, 

equipped And then handed over to the with the late President will eventually* be Although mcntlbn has been made of 

government to be adiriinistcired as placed in the library. Although foreign May for breaking the first ground (and 

bratichts of the 'Nadonal Archives, as governments and other sources abroad mote than the two acres is now considered 

research centres for the qualified and As have already contributed nearly a million neceBsaryifor che Kennedy Memorikl) no 

historical museums for the public (wlic dollars to Mr Kennedy’s memorial fund, ' announcement has cofne from die Ken* 

pay a small admission Ice). Soon after it is hoped that the c.^bit will stimulate nedy fdmily, perhaps boeause lately., the 

Fresldem Kennedy's assassination his further biterest and further tokens of rnembers moat qedv^-in plgffiitng ,tbe 

family and hia official and. private lri)ends ., affection from his admirers overseas. projeqt hjsvc bc^ pfeo^pied with more 

began to think 4bout his library add to f . »!, prcsaii^f domefltio sod .poU problems, 

planfbtaniiwthum bihismeiiKay w^ . J . ' fheir^ t^isions 

would attract ;, youpg,.. peqpla fropt T^uTUgg.scholars and hisprlans of the ^d X^r Wfiliam Wattop, 

Amciive and ah^qad j^ho wished tp be 4 ^ l^ennedy. Administration will .of the library's architectural 

trained in public service in the greatly lusilstod in their'reswches,by ttic ' ebbit^tcee^ hav< corifdfed vnth',seven 

jwtmowher^ qI learning th^t mqul^qd . tw. pesy. reprd-keeplng, d^iees Whfdffi' arebift'^ appiea^'to ^vp Mr 

Mr^K^edy. . i ,. be featU^ of the Reiin^ , a 47 ^yto^d^'t!hirie^ 

Mr. JteKepft formerly ' M&*odlmt^' copies or iAei^'^ti^ Infiltdn ’fd the tilted SMtes Ih 

liejicf 6 r*thP%toil 9 Bank, undertook the pages of official docuihehts^irdhfl depart-i • the 
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LAPORTE BLUEPRINT FBI MARKETS AND 0VER$|A$ 





Laporte's history of manufacture overttlB^ M|HMt fiylih diract 
export from England, now extends ever nieftlf e of M 

century. While future develoiiments dfp^dl on treode.to 
World affairs, Laporte Industries keejp d eoiNrtaiit Wiite'h fee 
opportunities to widen their Interests abroad, either by IncreiBes 
in direct export from this couritfy or by the establlshmdnf of 


h(Bmf prodtidtloii. UHoile H«tf Rome 


li eiibataiitleffy atiiMetliehtiif ^ Aiieirelle end 

fo expanding Ite eetivltiee fn l^twe dnd tte Cod tn idtiweeKh*. 
Growing Importance Is attached to the development and control 
of the sources of supply of Laporta's main raw materials. 


LAPORTEINbUSmiBS LIMITED • HANOVER HOUSE • HANOVER SQUARE • LONDON W1 
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We get a firm grip 

... and beat the water hazard 


Wc investigate all forms of phenomena relating to the behaviour 
of tyres. Recently we threw new light on 'aquaplaning* - the 
wci-wcathcr hazard caused by tyres riding on the water hint 
which penetrates from the ‘wedge* of water built up in front ot 
the tyres. In controlled tests wc demoastrated the effects of 
this hazard. Running a tyre against a w'ater-sprayed revolving 
drum wc proved that at 50 m.p.h. even a good modern tyre can 
lose half its grip, that a tyre of earlier design cun lose 
three-quarters, and that a worn-smooth tyre has virtually no 
reserve grip at all! In this, and in skid-pan tests, we also proved 
that Dunlop tyres offer the maximum resistance to *aquapiuning'. 
The design of their safety tread is such that the invading water 
is squeezed by the ribs into the grooves, and then channelled 
back and away from the road surface-^^o that the tyres get a 
comparatively dry grip. Our tread designs arc in fact far 
ahead of others in removing the *aqiiaplaning* hazard. 


New niUers reported hy Dunlop 
researchers 

New rubbers resistant to solvents 
and weather and with a sulphur 
content of about 50 per cent have 
been discovered by Dunlop's North 
American research team in Toronto. 
The development of a new class of 
rubbers was first reported in a 
scientific paper presented to#the 
International .Synthetic Rubber 
Conference in London, England, 
on October J 5. 

The paper, entitled “New 
Sulphur Curable Polyalkyiene 
Sylphide Elastomers*’ was presented 
by Dr. R. T. Woodhams, Manager. 
Chemical Research, Dunlop Re¬ 
search Centre, Toronto; its co¬ 
authors were Dr. S. Adamek and 
8. B. J. Wood, also of the Toronto 
Research Centre. 

Thc.se new rubbers de.scribed as 
thiamers are related to EPT, the 
beginning of a new family of 
rubbers bused on low cost petrol¬ 
eum olefins. Like EPT, they are 
terpolymcrs. vulcanirable with sul¬ 
phur. Since Canada is now second 
among world sulphur producers 
these developments arc of particular 
interest. 

' The rubbcrindu.stry Is accustomed 
to using .suljAur atoms to cross-link 
or vulcanize rubbers, with the 
sulphur atoms placed bctw'cen the 
Jong rubber molecules and not 
located in the backbone chain. The 
use of sulphur in the new class of 
rubbers is quite different from the 
ustjai practice. They can be de- 
sertbed as EPT with sulphur atoms 
sei^arating each of the ethylene and 
prot^lene repeating units in the 
ba6Ktx>ne of the polymer chain, 
hence the generic name of thiamer 
from the chemical prefix ‘thia* 
n^ning sulphur. 

The synthesis of these new rub¬ 
bers involves an intermediate step 
in which sulphur is combined with 
trie ple|ins to form episulphides. 
Episulphides are relatively new 
mateii^s and there is no commer¬ 
cial production of theii^ monomers 
todayr so the commercial produc¬ 
tion of the new rubbers will depend 
upon further research tnd develop- 
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Atlantic alliance since he took office m 195S and it is ^dly 
remarked that he has never yet said how he wants it dpne. When 
he points out the advantages that would flow from a political 
settlement in Indo-China, or from a stable, prosperous and self- 
reliant Latin America, men in Washington reply with an air of 
harassment that they are carrying the burden and are still not 
favoured with any concrete suggestions. All this is rhetoricaK 
since not only does he not offer any helpful advice, but it is all 
too plain that he is never asked for it. This is not though neglect 
or wounded feelings but from an awareness that General dc 
Gaulle's objectives are simply not compatible with America's part 
in Europe, a part which Washington no intention of sur¬ 
rendering. In any event, communication has long since ceased 
between Washington and the General himself, while to commimi- 
cate with lesser men in his government does ndt seem rewarding. 
Inevitably the question has come up of whether President Johnson 
and General de Gaulle might meet, since this is apparently the 
only level on which a fresh start could be attempted. Mr Jo^son 
is not thought to be disposed to stand on ceremony or to refuse 
to go to Paris if that is necessary. Not even the marked lack 
of confidence in Washington that such a meeting would lead to 
any result seems to be a great barrier. What is lacking is any 
hint of a suggestion from Paris that a suggestion by Mr Johnson 
for a meeting would be at all welcome. 

In short, Washington believes that General de Gaulle wants 
to run Europe and that he is not interested in any proposals, 
however rational, if they appear to him likely to conflict with that 
unattainable end. Talk of disunity in the North Atlantic alliance 
is dismissed: there is just a division, it is said, of one against 
fourteen. The next immediate object is the attachment of Ger¬ 
many to the fourteen^.or to the one and, while Washington con¬ 
tinues to hope that the French hints of a further disruption of the 
alliance are only bluff, it would plainly rather lose France as an 
ally altogether than relinquish its working association with Bonn. 
Herr von Hasscl’s visit last weekend was made an occasion for 
demonstrating this. The visit was a working one, of a kind that 
has lately been held every half-year or so and it passed off as 
usual without any great outward show. What was showy was 
the final communique, of enormous length and detailing with 
unusual fullness a long list of fields of American and German 
military co-operation. Most of these arc fields in which a close 
Franco-German collaboration was envisaged in Dr Adenauer’s 
treaty with General de Gaulle last year. The communique was 
a message to Paris, deliberately underlining the contrast between 
reality and pretence. This is one way to deal with General de 
Gaulle, but it does not make things easy for the German moderates. 

As between Washington and Paris, the last thing they can want is 
a clear, hard choice; but unless the ideas men in Washington can 
devise a new way, that is what the Germans are going to get. 

Cabinet Status Quo 

N ow that he has proved so resoundingly that he is President 
in his own right Mr Johnson might well have chosen to 
recast the Cabinet which he inherited from his predecessor, or at 
least to begin to weed out its weaker members. But last week the 
President put an end to all the speculation about new blood by 
announcing that he wanted all the Cabinet to stay on; he had 
already made a special point of asking three of them—Mr 
McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, Mr Rusk, the less than 
universally admired Seaetary of State, and Mr Dillon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The list also included Mr McGcorge 
Bundy, who handles national security affairs at the White House. 

All four mm happy to remain with the possible exception of 
Mr Dillon, a Republican brought originally into the Roverament 
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by President Eisenhower, who has let it jbe kpown that h$ 
consider Ipis future” in two or three ninths when faaa 
completed work on the new tax programme.,, 

^There. is one major vacancy which, • however, must be filled, 
that of Attorney Generah Since Mr Roben Kennedy resigned 
to run for the ^ate the reins at the Department of Justice Uive 
been hdd by Mr Nicholas Katzenbach, one of the group of ablo 
men brought in to the department by Mr Kennedy; But the neyr 
Attorney General may be someone from outside; Mr Leojl^ 
Jaworski, a widely respected lawyer from Houston, Texas, is spoken 
of. Below the Cabinet level theit has already been one reluctant 
—and regrettt^—departure. For personal, aiid probably fibancidt 
reasons Mr Walter Keller, until this week the hrad of the Prdtl* 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, is returning to the Uiuversil)^ 
of Minnesota. In his four years in Washington Mr Heller^ mbst 
notable achievement was to establish the idea'fhsli^ even ih 'gaod* 
years fiscal deficits should be used to keep the economy growing 
but he did so without sacrificing friendly working relations wi$ 
the conservative Mr Martin, the head of the central bank. - 
Gardner Ackley, a member of the CEA since 1962^ who has $uc^ 
ceeded Mr Heller, shares his approach to economic policy. 

In this field of appointments, Mr Johnson's most urgent task 
lies closest to home: the rebuilding of the depleted, overworkOd 
White House staff. Mr Moyers, since the departure of Mr JenUos 
the President’s man-of-alJ-work, is busy restructuring ” the stiff 
to accommodate Mr Johnson’s highly personal, high-powered 
approach. These work habits themselves may need some modifir- 
cation if the President is to have around him men of the quality 
which he needs to replace those who have gone and those who 
want to leave now that the period of transition is over. 

Renovated Congress 

T Hii 89th Congress which assembles in January may spoil 
President Johnson’s reputation for political wizardry by being 
too amenable—to begin with, at least. Both chambers will be 
more heavily Democratic than at any time since the Roosevelt 
era. The ^natc, with 68 Democrats and 32 Republicans, was 
already co-operating nicely with the Administration during the 
last session, when it had two fewer Democrats. But the change 
in the complexion of the House of Representatives is spectacular. 
In fact, the House will be even more liberally inclined than its 
Democratic majority of 155 (295 Democrats to 140 Republicans) 
suggests. Five southern l^mocrats were defeated, and so were 
many conservative Republicans, while liberal and mt^erate Repub¬ 
lican candidates tended to survive. A portent of compliance to 
come has just been supplied by Mr Mills, the Democrat from 
Arkansas who, as head of the powerful Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, has held the door firmly shut for years against fedei^al 
health insurance for the elderly. Come January, promises Mr 
Mills, 4uid medicare (as it is called) will be at the head of hii 
committee’s agenda. 

What may have encouraged Mr Mills is the force with which 
liberal Democrats in the House arc pressing their party’s campaign 
pledge—that the House rules will be reformed to curb the power 
of committees and their chairmen (who, by dint of the long 
tenure which gets them to the top, tend to be conservative). The 
reformers have suggested, for example, that Bills supported by 
the Administration could be wrenched from a stubborn committee 
by the vote of. 100 members, rather than of 2x8, ai is now require. 
Also, the stranglehold of the Rules Committee bn the business of 
the House could be broken by allowing Billl which had already 
been approved by another committee to be taken direaly to the 
floor, if the Rules Committee did not let them go after 21 days. 
Liberal Democrats in the House may even try to get their party 
a greater share of seats on:^cominittecs. But new rules or not, the 
prospect of change is teal enough. There are a large number of 
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vacancies on important House committees and a number of younger 
and more flexible Representatives of both parties to fill them. 

In the Senate, of course, the liberal and conservative bulwarks, 
Senators Humphrey and CrpldWater, will be missing—or rather 
Mr Humphrey will be presiding instead of acting as Democratic 
whip. He will be succeeded a$ Senator for Minnesota by Mr 
Walter Mondale and his post as whip is being sou^t by three of 
his former colleagues. Senator Monroney of Oklahora thinks 
that he has the edge over Senator Pastore Rhode Island, a New 
England liberal» Senator Long of Louisiana, whose state sup¬ 
ported Mr Goldwater. There might also be a mild scramble for the 
Republican leadership in the House if liberal Republicans manage 
to organise opposition to Mr Halleck of Indiana. 

Input Out 

L ast week, with a good deal of justifiable pride, the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce set a major new statistical tool beside its 
well-known estimates national income and the gross national 
product. The newcomer is the input-outpuc accounts, which 
have taken five years to compile. They contain a mass of fresh 
detail about the relationships between the 86 major industries 
and between them and their customers—the government and final 
consumers at home and abroad—and throw much needed light on 
transactions in raw and semi-finished materials. The study to 
be published in the November issue of the Survey of Current 
Businesst also contains deuils about wages, profits and other income 
from each industry. What the department is particularly proud 
of is that this is the first American input-output study which can 
be used in conjunction with the estimates of the gross national 
product without entailing a great deal of extra statistical work. 

The concept of input-output analysis originated with Professor 
Leoniicf of Harvard University. But when the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics produced an input-output table in 1952 businessmen, 
suspecting that it would be primarily a weapon for bureaucratic 
intervention in their affairs, put a stop to the project Work was 
not started again until 1959. By now most industrialised countries 
have, or are working on, such accounts. Professor Leontief, indeed, 
complained recently that in the elaboration and employment of . 
this technique the United States is well behind various European 
countries, including Britain. Even the new study is probably not 
sufficiently detailed to provide all the data that businessmen need 
ro make full use of it. But at least they arc now beginning to 
appreciate how useful such tables can be. 

For examplCf is a big increase in the sale of motor cars exp^ted ? 

A manufacturer of chemicals such as sulphuric acid can discover 
hoW much this is likely to increase the demand for steel, which in 
turn raises that for his product. Most businessmen will run their 
eyes down the markets for their industry to see if they have missed 
some which their competitors are exploiting. The effects tha^ 
changes in taxes, foreign tariffs and expons have on Individual firms 
can be measured. All this new information would be even more 
helpful if It were based on data more recent thsn that for 1958. But 
the depSrtmenfs Office of Business Economics expects to revise the 
accounts with every five-yearly census of manufacturing; a new 
study, based on the 1963 census, may be ready in three years. 

Drug Fever 

1. Price War 

T he Americaii Medical Association has stepped into the con- 
trovtfsy over- the price of tetracycline an^ not ioe the first 
tittle, has come cut agalnk savhtg the fAtkxifi oioncy. It^did so by 
advising American doctors to specify the name of the brand or of 
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the manufacturer when writing prescriptions for tetracycline, 
America’s favourite mitibiotic. The alternative is tn prescribe the 
medicine under its 'gcnerk name, thereby leaving the chemist free 
to supply the cheapest kind. TMs may be one-third the price of 
the tetracycline sold under the brand names of Tetracyn and 
Achromycin. These, made by the drug’s two major American pro¬ 
ducers, Charles Pfizer and Company and the American Cyanamid 
Company, cost 17.6 cents a capsule wholesale and from 30 to 50 
cents a capsule to the consumer. But lately McKesson and 
Robbins, Inc., the country’s largest distributor of ^armaceuticals, 
has attached the Pfizer-Cyanamid grip on the maiicet (the two firms 
hold tetracycline patents) by selling the drug under its generic 
name (and made in America under McKesson’s supervision) for 
6.7 cents a capsule. 

The battle over prescribing by brand name versus generic name 
is, of course, an old one. President Kennedy and Senator Kefauver’s 
funous committee Imugbr about a law requiring medicines 
to carry the generic name as well as their commercial label expressly 
so that patients could shop around for the least expensive variety. 
In the legal fight now raging over tetracycline, McKesson and its 
low prices have won the first round. A federal judge in Philadelphia 
has ordered Cyanamid to resume selling its pharmaceutical products 
to McKesson; it had stopped once McKesson became a competitor. 
Pfizer, meanwhile, has sued McKesson for infringement of its 
patent rights. In turn McKesson has accused both manufacturers 
of keeping competitors out of the market and of fixing prices. The 
tetracycline war in America, as in Britain, was actually set off by the 
invasion of vastly cheaper supplies of the drug from Italy. These, 
costing from 1.4 to 2.8 cents a capsule, have attracted no less than 
the Department of Defence and the City of New York (which 
Pfizer is suing for patent infringement). 


2. Detective Story 

T he federal Food and Drug Administration, armed with the 
new weapons given it by Congress in a post-thalidomidc mood 
two years ago, is becoming more vigilant than ever. It has embarked 
on an investigation to find out whether all medicines introduced 
since 1938 do positive good, as well as no harm. (Since the Pure 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, all new medicines have had 
to meet Ae FDA’s standards of safety.) But the FDA does not 
plan to wade willy-nilly through the country’s medicine cupboards. 
It has instead a list of thirteen categories of new products whose 
efficiency it is most anxious to review, including nutritional medi¬ 
cines, pranquillisers, anti-histamines and hormone creams. The 
pharmaceutical industry, nor surprisingly, is unhappy with the new 
state of affairs and one of its trade associations Ibis filed a suit 
against the FDA, chargfiig that the agency should assume the 
burden of proving that established remedies arc ineffective, rather 
than vice-versa. 

The results of the FDA’s alertness have now spilled out of the 
laboratories and into the courts, A f^ral grand jury in Chicago 
has indicted the promoters of Krebiozen, a medicine claimed to 
inhibit cancer, accusing them of conspiracy and of violating PDA 
rules. The FDA had called the attention of the Justice Departni^ 
to the unquenchable popularity of Krebiozen some years ago. 
The produa, pronounc^ worthlm by all repAabk mecG^ authori^ 
ties, continued tOr attract oBstomers willing to pay $9.50 an ampule. 
Among the tharfea presenfed against iA distributors #ere that they 
had given false reports to the PDA—-for example, declaring that 
a patient had d2ed;of pnetuuoilia when in fact she had died of 
cancer. A similar charge 9f dishonest reporting to Ae FDA has 
broug^ about the indkoiMne of Ae manufacturers of tht tran- 
qniUlier called DornwaL Thb mmquiUfeer and two popular fever^ 
reduAag medicines, with like propensities^ must from now on bear 
00 their labels a clear mitdog ctf their potential HarmfulnCss. 
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Japan welcomes you 
at London Ai]i>ort 

Part of the pleasure of flying Jal DC-8 Jet Courier to Tokyo is that you 
have a foretaste of the Japanese way of life before you arrive. With the 
warm welcome of the kimono-clad air hostess at London Airport> you 
experience Japanese grace and courtesy at its finest. As a backc]oth» the 
decor of the plane is Japanese and includes shcjt screeni and murals 
painted by a famous Jiq>anese artist. Taste Japanese specialities such as 
sushi, an hors d*oeuvre of seasoned rice and sea food prepared and 
served in a variety of ways. Drink sake, a fermented rice drink. O^shibon, 
soothing hot towels to refresh you during the journey. The only word to 
describe it all is ‘luxury’, jal flights to Tokyo leave London four times 
weekly and fly via the Polar route to the north or the Silk Road to the 
south. JAL is the ouly airline to offer these two direct routes. There arc 
also frequent flights throughout South East Asia and across the Pacific. 
Kext time you fly cast, fly JAL and capture the true spirit of the Orient. 

©UJKt»AN Am UNEB 

S Hanover Street, London Wi. Tel: Hyde Park 3831 
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^ I said to a little boy at schoo 




our father murdere 


my father. 


at do you mean 


msjH&yj!_ 



REMEMBERS 


iTlie dialogue above made Randolph ChurohUl first 
realise that his liather. Winston, was ‘different fi^om 
other Cathersiandwas a great man’. Sometimes for 
better, sometimes for worse, this realisation came 
to dpmlnate his life. 

He wTltea with arresting candour of childhood, 
schddldajTB and University years lived under the 
massive influence of a father who was the most 
argued-about figure of his time. 

There can hardly be anyone who has not wondered 
what it means to be the son of a Winston Churchill. 
The answer makes one of the most compulelvely 
fascinating personal documents of this decade. 
'Twenty~On(t-Years' by Randolph Churchill begins 
this Sunday in 
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Still Popular in Puerto Rico 


PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN JUAN 

UBRTO Rico’s Popular D^pmocratic party has lived up to its 
name once more, even tbouj^^Sr Munoz Marin, four times the 
Governor of this American outpost in the Caribbean, refused to 
stand again, preferring a seat in the Commonwealth’s Senate. In 
the view of Sr Muhoa, the only Governor Puerto Ricans had ever 
elected, it was necessary “ to establish a high tradition around the 
handing over of power.” His successor, Sr Sanchez^ Vilella, did 
just about as well in this month’s election as Sr Mufibz did four 
years ago, polling 479479 votes to the 277,182 cast for the State¬ 
hood Republican party. Two small minority parties—the Christian 
Action and Independence parties—together won under 50,000 votes. 
Once again the future of Puerto Rico—whether this is to be statc- 
hpod, independence or continuation as a Commonwealth of the 
United States—was the central issue. But it was not a burning one. 
Puerto Ricans recognise that this old problem will not be settled in 
the near future, certainly not until after the commission set up by 
Congress to consider the matter submits its report. 

It was a lively, if not a* particularly high-level campaign, with the 
Statehood candidates trying to capitalise on the retirement of a 
man who is almost a living legend. It was Sr Munoz who induced 
Congress in 1952 to grant the island virtually complete self-govern¬ 
ment. The advocates of statehood, which would have to be granted 
by Congress, argue that the island has “ grown up ” since the 
United States took it from Spain in 1898 and that Puerto Ricans 
are fast approaching a maturity which would entitle them to equality 
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with other Americans. As a state they would have two Senators 
and six members of the House of Representatives ; now they have 
only a non-voting .Commissioner. It is also asserted that more 
federal aid would be forthcoming under statehood. Some people 
with property, afraid that Commonwealth status will not last, and 
fearful of the uncertainties of independence, tend to look favour¬ 
ably on statehood, if only because it would be a permanent bar to 
independence. 

An element of nationalism, which not even the Popular party 
can ignore, colours the debate. But Commonwealth status 
seems to many to provide the best of both worlds for a 
developing country. If Puerto Rico were independent, it 
would lose duty-free entrance for its goods into the American 
market; Puerto Ricans, as American citizens, are also free 
to settle on the mainland although, at least for the moment, they 
have ceased doing so in any numbers. If Puerto Rico were a 
state, it would lose its exemption from federal taxes, something 
which might kill the golden goose of investment by corporations 
from the American mainland. 

Such direct investment, stimulated further by holidays from 
Puerto Rico’s own taxes, is now running at $250 million a year and 
is giving the island steady and fairly substantial economic growth. 
But the first industries to be encouraged under Puerto Rico's 
“ Operation Bootstrap ”—its economic development programme— 
were those such as textiles and tobacco which were large employers 
of labour and were attracted by the island’s comparatively low 
wages. Now wages have risen and many jobs have been eliminated 
by mechanisation. Hence Puerto Rico is trying to attract high-wage 
industries which are less subject to automation. 



Bridge About Town 
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NFW YORK 

N ew YORK CITY offers iis cliff-dwelling 
inhabitants many advantages, but 
getting about its clogged streets by car, 
bus or taxi is not one of them. Indeed, 
the city does everything in its power to 
discourage motorists from driving their 
automobiles in city. The latcist step 
" iff ihh dhrectlop qornea .0|^ng. 

, o|;i;ihc; y<erri|zimo-Narrow$^||irl^ oh 


Saturday. This 
bridge, spanning 
the narrow en¬ 
trance into New 
York harbour 
and named for 
the first Euro¬ 
pean to sail up 
it in 1524, has 
been designed 
to divert traffic 
around the 
city’s southern¬ 
most tip, by¬ 
passing Man¬ 
hattan a 1 r o - 
gether. It is the 
key structure in 
New York’s $2 
billion plan to 
build a series of 
roads and 
bridges that will 
keep traffic 
moving, c o n - 
stantly and busily, outside the city 
limits. Thus lorries and motor cars 
travelling from Brooklyn and Long Island 
to New Jersey will be guided around the 
end of Manhattan through Staten Island 
(as will traffic streaming south from New 
England). 

City a^horuiea estimate that 12.6 
milliqp y^iCles Mfill pay 50 cents or more 
each ^ Vjwrazano in its first year 


and that this figure will rise, with the com¬ 
pletion of a second deck for the bridge, 
to 48 million by 1981. By then it miy be 
necessary to construct still another bridge 
(there are 60 of them now in New York's 
five boroughs)—either that or outlaw cars 
on the island of Manhattan. The 
newest bridge—begun more than five 
years ago—breaks more than one record. 
At 4,260 feet long the Verrazano becomes 
the largest spanning bridge in the world, 
outstretching San Francisco's Golden Gate 
bridge (built in 1937) by some 60 feet. Its 
cost—$325 million—also establishes a 
record ; the Golden Gate cost California 
$35 million, but then that was during the 
depression. 

While motorists as well as New Yorkers 
arc grateful for this diversionary bit of 
planning, some residents of Staten Island 
arc less than enthusiastic. The bridge will 
make the island a thoroughfare for cars 
and, while pn^rty values are already 
increasing, the pleasant, rural atmosphere 
seems likely to disappear. Stafen Island 
has 225,000 residents tod^, all of whom 
can reach the city’s other boroughs only 
by ferry of private boat. Within the next 
ten years, now that the city has finally 
stretched its hand across the water to 
bring its quiet. Republican, fifth borough 
bearer, the population is expected to leap 
to 700^000. What will happen to the 
beloved Stat^ Island ferry only an anti¬ 
quarian can say. 
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If you have international interests you'll find a welcome ally in 
Scotiabank —a truly international hwSs., geared to meet the. 
needs of World-Wide bOsiness. More often than not Scotiabank. 
international , offices can find tbirigs .out faster,fhan you can 
yourself—tell you about local business conditions, markets, 
and put you in touch with the right people... in fact, help make 
'your business abroad easier and more profitable. 

If you are interested in internationdl hriarkets get in touch with 
the Scotiabank offices In Londoh or Glasgow; Or if you prefer, 
‘write direct to The Bank of Nova Scotia, Business Development 
Department, 44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
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l^ ii ^ jBl \t0 HiMdwrtiaMon «id wl v w iod 
produetiert Jit Hi* tid ■ Hid l t Wfl i t' ww t i p*’ tWdt-'t 

«(Kiiit« tlwliwi|l.lSiiiii| rfM i|p i i tiM rifjlit bttHMi M tlw rtgM 
time. iMni die d^Iy eillto «t tiM ertlein to the itiotitira* 
diy pMdlietibh IhW; Ifle ^^ huMi tiUS'lwrguldi^ ; 

end eeitlieltedr'hwbi<iiMcl^^^'«^^ flMi' ier^ ahd - 
•mall, eeientiet imt nonMiaeiitItil ctiMiiMtilliea of Hfe; 

askr li Vfhat Me pMfwAlve WipW' yewwMr wa; Whicli ;■ 
Is why eo many IttHm and foreign flmM iwve turned to ; 
Southern Italy tor their Inveetn^t future, for no other . 
area In tiie European. ^oehoArio Comniunity can offer equal , 
labour reaourcea ..In..terms of total supply and eoM bright . 
young men and Woman, eager to loam, hWMy’responsive 
to training and bi^’ iWstiaWIbls! bil thb ^ Yet,despite 
this abundanoe of labmir, InWistry -Ip free to apply 
most modem, up>tiHlste produotlon tsohnltmes: autonw- 
tion,' In faet^la MMr. atandatti 'praoilee -tn noM South- ■ 
ern Kalian plants. The labour plctiira, InqMriant as It is. 

Is but one of the inany reasons why the Italian Mono- • 
glorno Is kd ‘ejKiptlsiMiiiy attfoethM lo Vie prospective 
Investor (low. •iRteresf; loans, tong term amortisations, .1 
corporate Income tax, jwfoiOptton for ton years, etc.) i : 
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^iiCA^m AltSSiltVES EXCEED omfi^ 

j't'^ ^ -%, '■.> i ^ : Ct‘ ■ : I 

I , V TREASURY, 
%ANK and FjM TRADE 
I BILLS DIlHluNTED 

; ' 

Mon^y received on Deposit 
at Call Sihort Notice at 
current market rates of interest 

I R0t«&C3K««N®E^.AVraUE. 
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4ifV fn^iSi% offT to fifjitoia* 
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S§es’^ wer© used as a fdrm of cuiT®ncy 
i..9entury. Time* »« 
iiand finance with the 


i^and finance with the 

banking • 


such a servicSr 
informatlott^^^ 




•li^iaiand flnanc©/|h{|hi|C;|t^ 
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a^ tkisprocesi ori a worMt^kio^sailfd^gi^mnes 
some the wid^ pdicy^ impi^jdpttf . _ ^ . ,. 

than m ji!^^ tientreu ^ 

the; first betomi a sie^' ea^reip^M^ 

toha has been visitif^ ^ame cfike^fieser^a 
more truly intehtdttbnal liofhptttotify 

tkxt is spnnging into hd^ sWtd^pf 

a waridrt^ money mar^t in JSutordftrenqes, 
the revip^i'^' Bwope's.mtermtipnid.^c^ 
mcnkeU irnd^Mot leasts the wereasa^ stOsn- 
nai^mtU hature of the cre<^ denUmtM by giMt 

>';:. ^’5.^ f .,:• i ^ 1’ ■■' 

:! ;;. ' "'M':;‘T’'-'' • ■' L ^''''^ ' 


mtmtila c&i^yfmEra ana wgsniot praiKhiag outside eopte s 


ale to^ilderaJik, d Idudi bu^,»? 










ns:;!.-! C/moii Wf liiivOl ’ 

//(Hj ai:. > i cT'ivl^tSf^r/'i i;idiO b«<S[ nt 


rO 0 


mdtermbut^di^^ tip- 




L^k'^- 




W;«fe. -mrey,sf:>-xtkm. .fjtiw'i'/wettw 

Tda>d^ m ^thff' 

Ftmtional jarners ene , 

iittiadarh in - 


commercuupamt tmeetagputtmittyem ««»?'•(» 
traditional preference for 

into investment finamnhgi-^^EkM^^ , ^ 

other finatKiai instituti^ are fse dd et hf^ m--. 
creasihgly blurred, : h^e, a 
sttggesH horn British ban^ shotdd be 
adapt ta this devehpmm^idss^ another reports 
the outlook f dr s0dr ref om in Conadai 


the impaa these changes aie i^sJdwg- 
11118 expwi^’lios?;tridiWiidace doM «k aiaosm 
mQvemeatyifBffliil^^ Shwdi ddiberate-de^giu, 'Hhe 

ptoceas is in uiiiS^ ^ mott wihd ^ consklentknie yu]?ibg 
fjSdMn h^ to bank and^ ^t yjg wuji!^ 


pleceiaaeat by a^wi^ ~ ^.Tiaieffl p fe^,;S!^h^^ 

It Teeds a 30 

penny go m tor a^pound^dM# h^^^ back aj^^_ 
as^^ by ' ^jjg^ ■ 


^ Merely keeping nneiNifj^t|i i.ia ftoticutt. tiieyteyeiapapt 
^ .A truly iipetoati^ 

deposits how gives, cohuneicu t bonks ah adM. .tncew^,jb 
follow tbor big ioduaithiLfvpt nners. ahmad hjf b^gw^i^ pin 
m die huihci^ ‘ ^ paafesjhh ii g jr ac* 


lU iUK UMAU n gi M i HWW Il iKMAk MkVAt .0 H ^ 

Obo for. Aiw^ScaQ/ot^lapapefe b«oto-. 

iherch0t'bahiE8>" bd' 4 m. oI^ tOuid^ ixtfita!afilffj;'ipi"0ete 

ftr^ wdyMi^ ^;th9iy ^1ie vj^ 


aMMlHMiM 












. fmtt ev^^'df todgll^l^IWK^^e^itf^^ mi-woft' o bi u BV/ti^ 

I y6( iii(|w l >l^ ^ ro y liij|^^Pii|pW^ ■' 

^i$ l^.'.it'ttMt' bwiaM 

!«ad Ibdd correspop^t 

■ I 'failTO ’ l^v< 'loog cdait to 

- iiw..(3a >mog^J^9fm 

|ia thjtlwtei Eut^ ate .n<i^~l«iwnro>Br 

fusi as some xe^t' 

VSwSf^Jftdbi^eo^ sod odwt Fat. Eastern centtw are now 
eoii^lilit;3^ vac^nniium'^igeitf /ot;,t^ (;nstQfD|sii of bankr 
.dMgbi^'}{i^ beeo ea^ b H^^ dft^.' ‘ -*'- 

• pde/ oopiece^eoted br^if of la Jloy^ .baakki^ 
custii;^'^^^ iaVinlob'iDf dciitea&'pKifetvtb bffdre^ 

lotci^l^p^'hetesf tiffinadbitrpMiectioiiiat banker’s 

dee{^ bfo'11/bD^ tbi^ 

to fly* . •'^ -.*,*»' ', -/;.. ^ ■.', 

S^e l^^ssels 

where 'fhe (<k fot doco 

placed 'miiiibly oo tbb Fri^c^ ta|tter'' ' Aniiei^eim 

brandicsk. die Fttoeb ate «odas^<^ bi^i% sdfirteddie 
l»actic^vaoine. diiFee-.yeats «g(^ of eolkkii^’.d^ositit irtm 
BelgiiU co^i^tolbi by biddiqg above dk rate generally a|reed 
amongBdgiaa ba^. 

In a co\^t|y ^iirbete. tbe tovfdty of customers to their banks 

■^■1 I ' i ' I i l l !'«*' • i ' lii ''r .ii ;’ I 'i > i..i.; m - ' .. [ III m’ ii ~ i ii '. . ' ' ll.II 

WHKiile tiftMK 
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\;V' 

of ancnooug i^bRt ^ by idemonjjto ^^.of iBe,mi%ba]]ki 

tba. fbia^,]f''i^@t'let' ^ id 4 a^«iyip^,:’b^ ^flibef 

obnous atg»i; 0 p ^ t ^ )|yi ^, bo>w tfieat^ 

KBUmg rates> la that these ratoi. bavy. consisttwy hew at 
^ leaa^ fuILpc^ yQtl.at ^eg^tbree ftdl pdiots lower than in 
fta& 'ov^'fhiis'tt»i^Ms|f.|Q^t|^ '^bo^d 'h:i;]^sds 

'cda^hl’peoiAfy-len^'A-hd^!^' /: , •■ _ ' 

^ August ^ an 

boblk< M 4 'i«Mi^ gKater oonuhal con-, 
Ibitiiify.istno^ teport«l» bue potcotM oeppait^ are offered 
,| 0 ste<^t h'b^ dabaedt the ''^ ofi^.atib^ reduction in 

l^aqi^ cfaa^, Tp t( the Americans, a 

.^rbt^'y^ wective addido^Jctimi^ dement, has b^ 
indodii^ hi Bjtoybf,. .of no nfot^ (aA 4 less) 

than W i^presi^' cb^tgi^ 't:^ Renu^^ in 

a'hdttiitil^ Ftdidhbpbll^g city$ dutt Aemisfa customers are 
. m-’W!amDnv-BS;any'.Qibets.''. 

UNt)S»)Qpff INQ IN GERMANY - 

F rom Oarmany coine equally\vodff dMQplamts of poaching 
by foreign Ranches. Here, the aiccosation'is that some 
of thew obtain mmiey market funds at the prevailing mter- 
bank mto of 5 .par:'cwc and ^pn advance these to German 
borrow^ at weU ^ow the agreed 7 per cent which German 
banks are chargmg'their custoihers. 

It is this praedee that has bdped prejtidice some eff Ger¬ 
many^-most eminent bankers so dee^y against the Euro¬ 
dollar, market, for all die approval this market has now received 
from none ksa'dran the Bank fpr Intematiohd Settlements 
and tlw Bank of England. “ Whw I found a foreign bank 
that was doing dih, I struck it off my correspondent list at 
cH^’l aaid an angry, Gennai^ banker. “This upsets all di.c 
nfli^ tpH^ my mo^ at ^^ter< 4 nidc rates ai!id thep PR^it 
m undeciiibt'md yi^m^iun^^ oj|[y 

'by r?) 

'ihdsd, 'ia^ if 

froth' a'sid^f' ^jhnm baidc, 

'Wh^''d^;^|dili^ ibdlyiidiiii^' iaiif'jin^i^^bnsiiiemes. 

, bl'.ifoidgh 

,bnaidhel'"''lieiii^^ ’fie‘ <s»fe£iw''tihbenhfiyw i'^'Tbey don't 
■ ■ • • ,: 

dramade aajdds^^ liltlkiii^^ “h^hhig ” is diiq^'tp.like place 
aikw'in iQi^,''& Briiflep ,b<h^; i^affmres 

tathet ^thafl.-^-laigi^’! and in 


'-j». .■>'T;-ku>U' - 4«»i, I’l 












in aay otiier &)«icUl .«iqiilil> ':«nifb:iMI||dio^^ 
aadidilki|dfbMdtti0^^ 
bub B i M^i w iWt, dqdiAe^i^^ 

kaidHMt 

'BHUtagSc 

.... .%>.. ....... ..v... ■•-■'— 


GINGmy m. rm AL^S- ,'>rr,.l.:M 

I bankers the coldest reception '6ri^y^'y)8s^p^>'^i^^ 
tread warily. One foreign merchant iMO^ that op^ed a 
subsidiary there recalls that in spite dit'iiMkt ^ri|ib^ 
angcs ,<spn^9twly,,0bken^ M 
ew^)?€iiy; to. 

c^t0|l^r$’ i^m^^wal i^Ypsto^ts, ii^^W$i»bQ]^.^^ 
y€ap,%idii?ep .pif iis^fo?ina 4 w^.^^«SW^!»tl'.'.“ 

titoft,iwc .di|d TO^; get,j|aj9t^chj^..a .smgl^..^^ 
onlcr,” says ^te^an for viotimn^.bai^ |iap<5a 

Ntiaion# d^.Lwi^ 

wb94}K^(^}t!(pa%'^,Lay9to^)|^ 
in 1959, but it went be^nd mere promises i^|o<pt|9f^;^wi^ 
bteii^s by iitwtuig.Siyiss l:^at\l^ jti9i n<»]aji^^thf^ji^jj^«|^- 
tim -to thp.jd^to’j toVi^nF^m(M»,l» 9 ra^^ .SyW W- 

, The dusV3ip,.cteaM >F % 

iMaaphes is indj^ larger/^nk tlie ttototer jf)i l^ian^tel^^t 
orwto it. 'Yet it is w^ .^VplUng op, npt bea^to ,it |n^ 
eptortohung Iwpk^ryl' gj^p, or,evcab<pJtiii?ft it b»( raised .«»i»e 

r«i rt^tmenf, .bu,t;be^u8C ;tl^ is ,p, pott^t h^ 
Fore>gn,brwJ>??'|r^ wktiyjwt 

idl;ty 4 i inyariablyifei 4 >fl*<^®^y** ?Wwy, 

by 4 ns«>cin£^^^ ; ciivs^|pifisffi ,.4 

t^oo^t , W^pp^;,9iD(f^.o£ .dieto,lp:to 5 ^ W^thay^.lpoK, 
cqpidfiwd.goo^X i?^l^<^%; 

9^«[S,^c^es;o^iru^lto^..' 

resentment of the Ixiola in the host countty, but Ac .^length 
<rf the weakest link in any united resistence they may try to 
offer.. The evUeoce there is so fat suggests that the 
advantage lies widbi itbe invaders. 

NbtUtat ^ektent.k thecbpger or ^e rtoeatoKOt shoidd 
bd;'c^ge^ '-Si^s ato^Ram'-Jid^'M^ leladOPs- 

Fvrt in cotrl|^1^^i^S^^^^ "8omi;sti^^ new os|tt^ 
petition has ansen, G(!n^ b;^ ai^fixeign biamhes OW' 
tinue to conductKli»|iSiBpl<,te«h>e» 
int^flek steedng a sofi^etune whep: 

btmk hiq^iens to be tito one aUe to sadsfy some sp^^p^ 


'^^eeause ^S^S^ttead <^teTeloped doibestio 



'■• ir< ‘S»A'S5^«aLAiV’'1 




:iti i'K^aC'^x:} :^ya as^ 




coiht 


CCmCSOC' 

rd«a‘^9' 



UG& VPYOro DHU .HO OPCU W BilSVl 

pkirtiy, w dpobi; 


LaVdrb its'bld ^ .^1 

banking friends joined in helping' ibt II 


helped, likev^,'iiiitM:l%'Miiiktft'ttaiddfig' 
theftidianpcrafflOBdiV^iv^ 
toqpiiijreii^!ttnd.iri>afctfacab«Pkrdtfa6bdifaaeafa t^ 
a%dU'daotooj|lM]idPiead9Mitsf!0(tiii^^ 
Itt^toftacaaadjnKHagiiiecah t ii tt ^irt^ ^ 
fadskto: l^nst»taia«di«i^^ iiid>ilde«idDii' Uidiltifftitdqgtoo^M: 
matdfy^fteptvAnierin^Vtrf'.'ItBliatotoi^^ 

‘Tlua ktttcb!ofi.'nfc^pd6it'ffDt:;.ni fps^igp’'ifaBofcti>bjs^;AjnQioB£. 

' ___ a^_^*eL'_ >-a^ . _. r ,...-* _ ^—.i....! —..-..I’.d.—. 



ft i^ske pinsely to.deci^itoddirhbqdn^^j^^ 
mott iiota%((o dli, Baate^tfejl^nAiiat!^ . 

Ai]ieiteiB'k«ffi|»t«.yt^'itaJa «iBb»4!np<tifcifeg-fii^ tfaeihi^ 
to the ;iiedt tof thoindiaQ. tebtio ^'^naentitysni^VAiiKii^ 
baidcshave tot.the pat^.ihhiiiernffdoii^ eaqp^ion»>piid hive: 
ihm been; antdoua to;.cnk|to dto^&eeaeiiotoik^lMiipsphepofi^^ 
hv- One of dicSr;iiu4or .fi(niQdbhdiiiitoi|y 
successfully exerted four years ago to sec^ an amindaaentriid 
New 'York 8 liite''latr^ 8 ««tliap>iNR||B'‘h«^ ’ 

ft^yi(flsdged’lwtoddiiC$'^^lhd)ci^’T'''"<t''''.;'>;.-.''r/;a') i^fi^ 

.lln' "btHicbidgt. 'abtokdr ithdr la^ viditeriBarti - 
isiBuenoed by yciyls|ied<d>'dd^iitrti^^ ■iBari'g.'fccai^'^'tiwte: 
abil^ to’branch, at hotae^rs^isebetelyj Sttdl tto di'j^PhwhqaiiB# 
on dbspiam ihqt my pv otodoiiww dqpatfici^ldi^^ 
R^dadm Qi mkhw tUe^ 
wdkauDie aoiwR nf. 

' 'tiM^ib^aet[kan badkt^^liid^jpbie^^ ’ 

tbatt dticeefdld kdd.'^aiciftniK^^ 
years-to. tbs etid;ol'X|tig^;-w»'%^Bpiagf|»s'sataf^^ ' 

AnnicanibaidH to ilMt'Sj^^l1ieto'--tnky^eaat«li^^ 
direct proffi; hv-iolldtntsit Aiaaedeni Industtiid-gitoni'4AVMd^' 
siaoe the foed^'SubiUibtock of these 
atcly illiqtitd 1^ dieir headoffidesaod d«[i%stitfi|aiil^ 
dw«redkihiqtnMdtoietot.patilyf|xitol0MSbiiltoi wdHAto 
U certainly a kmg’tenn incoidve to do ac^ if 01 ^ the 

: ibi^’ jttwiti^d .;dpitoBi»r^jte'4^ri^ 

.i'- u\ i-py^:', i.;-.-;it:■■(>■•; • 


-ttls 







Fiw City* Batik of 

Ytitl^;«a4<!liM£e tend: tobnndi diiiietly or throuj^ 

triti)lly;d«rlttd''Rffiiate^'i^ Latia 

tiaad kid-^ajia yi^yk^ % EuR>|>eatt 

)^4Uli^^4li^1i^oti^kltiUii^deram)c^ Itet 

li^rdiiiii^i^i^rkaur^il^ pttra^ig^Aianiiftia 

iat(dttwo^;4EidiMtrid;’^i^^ aad diougft 

ppaaS^f^ aMw^^itrlit Jotie ^an^ €<iaia|wtfde:to tiie move 
<d-£pr^pcfB''tmd‘BBti^ beidtt'fit^ otdomm fia dw latd 

li&icteienUi ^edto^. It is lookmg .vn^r ftr jdKad indeed' to 
po^er Wb^ new “ American approach might lead; 
bin: soniiie eohoeetions have a bririt of yomomtng anexpectedly, 
md rin moie comHMoi»*^^‘ve, the:gi«aiec the'proepOcti 
8(^ yenhipBS tAve aswmed, jaew impoitr 

an^‘ damce. m m derigi^ 

, ^ fK^ into the worid^s lu^gdt pumiy huerr 
Tly jiptpaqdi^ enei^tically, in the now indepen- 
it srii^ were safdy^held 

odoc^; since the war» ha oranchea in 40 Abican, Mediter- 
laipdn 't^ West Bidiaih a^tes have inci«as^ alnwt tbree- 
6m to over 4,}5ni difinihg in number the loorodd overseas 
offices of First Nationai Oty. 

TI^ LU^ OF CAjPITAL MARKETS 

I F any remote visions, of an unfathomable future ever pass 
even fleetmgly tbroagh a baidcer’s occasional daydreams, 
the si^ts of many are d present trained, among other things, 
00 ffie proqpects foe a fiinber frering of international capital 
movetiMstts;' The Treaty of Room ctMnmits the mmnbers of the 
Cordon Market to lemove: testrictitHiS' on capital flows 
between each odier 1^.1967, and the American interest equali- 
aetioa tax is sdll, at Resent, due to exfnre ar the end of next 
year^ afthotW^: ^thOre is no assurance that it nay nor be 
exte&driL . Whmever may ha^n hero; the outlook is thar 
bORoweta whl continue to mdae relatively heavy calls on the 
knematiODal cafxtal markets on;,both sides cd the Atlanticy and < 
this plospect is one consideraiion for inyeRment banks and 
European general putpiae banks > that are txmtemplktin^ 
btandbing ihto nu^or financial cennes where they ate not yet 
represent.. ■ 

' The lure of intemaiioaal undenFriting is widely nantioned 
as one that may, at last, prodQeftnan banks into expanding 
abroad once more. This year, dm:G«maii capital market -will 
have ruaed some $250 miliiOa for intemstimuil borrowers, six 
thtifes tbe amoimcdthopieoeding yenr/ ten times that of 1962, 
and by 6». ffie bur^ td any year rince 1913, 'Hie appetite 
ef £eralan,h|d»^ hasebeeo udiettedt as^xme <d them ^ it. 
A'ritnfficarit..atmii^ pedktp^ is'the-Dresdniir Bank’s cteciskm 
tn-iof^a fitsttiGermm K{«esem«hr9iba^^ blswi 

l6)^m£|inii>ry. iUptea^.^^ixnnihr’te^ 
abroad o^ iy four - rcMveily smaE ovetsekx bkdkk^ die nit" 


Getiend less)} by tbei office of ffie Mimmaann 

inveamieos bank invXondon^. and by the Eanqne Franco^ 
Alklinnde^ .whicb gnn&>i»it of die I^ria braoris of -n Saar 
mviogs erdst^ wirio the Saar,was in die francjitboei 
jmA Vrfakh is now Owned by a large group of German aavings 




ddiabty by 

badk sOM .to ffi ttjihgkolc Xtid' 


shareiir.ibe^MeK»ui|iteBamt'^ Csmiddi 
Although an objed (d''dii yow’S idei^ 
l8iidscbO'ihmdri<Maaaidiap{iiii UW 

AancerdjunsObe'imd Rottmdaa E che hnb'ffidMiinbsidt wm to- 
erdte banks whose-'aht would tbake diem tfi^'CoiD^iciftive- 
domesticaEy and internadonUly^^riieer bullramytbe elcMba* 
tkn of'daplicated fadhtim^waa seen as the inhicipil' wty 'cd 
addevhig'dsia, rather dim die'openidon^of'a'fBn-fluag fbre^ 
branch netwwk. Indeed, one man who might to know 
suggested that die Twentsche Bank may have seen its 
parmer’s mote dian 30 branches and aflBliates in the Far East, 
Middle East, Africa and L'adn Amerioi aS a liabflity rather 
than ah asset, although here, tlm,intematianaiist8 have appar* 
endy won over the dwbters. 

BRITAIN’S WAY 

B xitiSH banks tend, on the whole, to side-step the dilemma 
between neglecting Overseas opportunides and oSending 
fbrei^ banking friends, since their expansion is largely 
through wholly-owned subsidiaries. A sharper disdnedon is 
thus drawn b^een domesdc eperadons and those abroad 
which are kept, not to overstate it, at half an arm's lengdi. 
Moreover, subsidtaries provide one way around die strict 
interest rate stgiteements covering the domCsdc operadons of 
the dearing banks. ' 

IntethadiMial- tumkihg durough subsidiaries owned by 
consortia is a rdadvely lecOnt development for some of 'the 
European banks now spreadix^ into the under^vdoped 
wotld (or, in other instances, retreadng ftoid it by retainu^ 
only k small share of previously wholly-owned colonial 
affiliates). The caudon that dictates such action is not ody 
that of some dder hands, who recall the "drunken- saikn( 
days " foity years a^, when a heady vogue devdoped for pard- 
d^dohs id sudi seductivb vditures as the Pt^h Electric 
Bank. ‘ Evmi sriied there-is litde'dan^ ol expropriaden, the 
prmence Of some local iMitkipadm bdps insure against thO 
forced finandng ^ dubibOs prints favoured by die' local 
goverdmen^ a proUenii riiacdssed niore. fully in ati article on 
page-flyO.- 
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almost certainly have 
X observed that work: in this 
field is becoming increasingly more 
demanding. 

There are more shareholders; 
there is therefore a greater volume 
of work. Peak periods (dividend 
work for example) have become 
that more hectic, yet it is 
harder than ever to find the right 

temporary staff.or the q^ace 

to put them. 

For all but the smallest of piil^ 
companies tt Is an eeononiic pfe^ 
sitlon to ddagate the whole ot the 


share work tb XloydS; 
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This department has over 200 
specialists in 

plus one. of th^Tijpi^iflfedern 
puters iia thi^.i^oI# field, pluithh^ 
space tqd&^ejob.^jlie Q^itiooaV 
precision of hanking' p^ 
throughout: cbtnpl^.ajCC^cy is ^ 
built into the systetn, 
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eff^ctwefiess whetty in modem c^iUtiomi ^ tkarrwdbi 

pumped into nafioncd economiet not mt^^^pugh honimicieoaf -n^^i^fi^i^f^K^J^ 

the did estMisJied danks^ tmt abOfimk'etii^h^ 'ffey- heih,' 

through a host of other financial iHsHtutiom ddtndel ' ficeridy 


the framework of tradUiofml hwnetax!^i, e^ 

South Africa is seeking a.^^edy ih.exie0kd 
cbntrpts. But in tftb City 

article argueSy the aim should, pef^e-^i^t^ifin teciPniimvddWnd wiW^'^^^ 


In I^pndpfl r 

A REMARKABLE and to bankers a vet^'Wdcot^fbitf^^ 
Britain’s latest economic correctives is. dtef rcktridntt on 
bank credit were not, for once, indiukd. . .Hhs tvis'partly 
because there is no excessive liquidity to iB«^''up^tbe large 
running external deficit has itself drained'hquidi^ dm of the 
banking system, so that the recent notable, rise:'in' bank 
advances has strained the banks’ re 80 urces>: at 53 'ptt cent the 
advances/deposits ratio exertS' its own check on lendih^<policy. 
But even if this , does: mark a welcome fareak in the tad old 
custom of successive Labour and Tory ebaoCeUom-of restrain¬ 
ing credit indiscririnhamly, vrith. the abandon of an^ .dd- 
fashioned doctor dispensing castor oil, the awful, habit may 
reasseit itself. Moredvier,, credn nmi^^dht. in.aome form will 
surdy become genumely, necesnry. . again, patliculalrly as 
liquidil^imheeiBoaon^and in the.hank^siysiemrisasio the 
wake external, balance. 

If some ti ghtening is^then xiequu:edj.hq(!)r:dieuld it be applied? 
Of mrne pwcisd}*; ha^ widt^ 




net of mtmetaty conttt^., Sqi^ 
inttoduoffdr otahprdibta^e tegisfel^^ 

Africa haS nt^iing tike. ^ Vtfi^y.and ^att^Stais 

that' iiofidbh’tas, smd"n6di^’we''ljMd6oVmtefnadonal 
links. The more, one Ipoks at London, the loore one hopes 
that there may be some-odier way ^he near-ltMmfcs 

to hed; '' •; - >. ?_ ; 

Certainly, the problem' tSBciaot ta |v^^. ' Even before 
the RadO^ Oxiui^6e^,,.d^ laoneipring 
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tihese other lendm^teUpuMjle to ^RWr^o^iMWltoa #t 4 wia, 

v^idee-'QUMi^&ywwd^ad Mii|het><«ont;i^^ 

<#lt^ 

isliiV ^hai^t thiir^it ^ ^ihr tasMiddcer ^rioidi'A 

Tienensien ef aoofulMry pcnw he jfiRi(M IB the cotadi- 
;<eiiol»'iaiii»diatd]rhefike'«e,**'.‘' ' ■■■■O 

^■';-r’-f'vi* > L'lj-'fi'* :.'■?;! -,7' ^".7 r. 

■ '■ ^ ,’J ’;UVI.i'-''?-i .*..■'> /■> ‘ '-1vr> V' -'V j; 

RADCLItl^E'S Dtr^ m 3 Eqi§e^ 

I K fact^ however, the ^qeral KiMfeliffe philosophy was against 
spedfic coottiols—ejidwt 5»n |^e bani^qr on other fimjlfial 
institutioos. Liquidity Ki^aflymiM^ 
reflect conunetcial ^udcnce W, ^^ps inote uboediately, 
the need to prot^ depositors. The 30 per liq^ty 
ndh tWsi'redohied jfim' the banks Bahlt of England 
has siooe sMKtioned enKhictioa to 28 per cent) reflected such 
coDstdendnins $, ^ toi^t he wdl to put the on a more 
foBhat fOot^ k wwdd be undewahle ^ vary it^id^r 
dir^ly or^l|y d^ Introduction of .spedsl dejt^ts—as a means 
of '^trpfupg credit-creation. Fq^ |hat putpoee, the com- 
hdt^ filrviMired a sook vijptroos’ iw «'intef^ ntcs-^trhich, 
itw6uld strflce atli^aiditf over a mudi wider speomun 
i.of %andid institutitoSi ' ' 

It is pertinent to.rccaH that jrie# now. If itibe JRaofc^-and 
the banks—^had shed their inhibitions about interest rates 
it is at least arguable that the question of statutory cmurols 
for other finaq^, inttitwiqos would, be. a 
Though there k stui room for debate ak|b«'''’oeql^'m. 
.^ec^ tih^tfcal.framew^k of the. jtoier'^iqdow^ b^^ 
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fiowcM system. Oh fad^ die withdrawal of funds from other 
• kntitutiohs 'woiiki not raise the total of bank deposits, but 
gih&wlyjhifrftllfcose deposits from the financial 
..Vi|bgini&|i|#»|mw t o the public; by curtailing 

the acmntjes. of. those insdtudons, however, it would slow 
down the velod^. at whidi bank deposits are turned ov^-) 
i Conversely, an expanahm jil |>ank liquidity would, raiaing 
, thd volume of h^ deixisits relative to deposits with otf«r 
I ' hisdtudohs^ 'iodH'toiAk iU)^. felt dirou^out the financial 

I '-’systirihs'''• ■■■'■> '•?■'''■• '■'■ '■■' '■ 

I CAliJADA'S CLEAR CONCLUSION 7 

\ ''^iOS »ffl|difi^ model, hoWrever, r^ts on^hQfi od^r basic 
X ptemi^—^that all interest rates afO equihy flexible. If 
they ato dot, the pattern cd'deposiohoitdihg can be' duturbted 
by changmg interest-rate differentials. When credit is being 
r squeezed a him-nprehasc. hpqoce bouse (m a building society 

>respiBd^dy«itbiplch^pr^wniimi'at >tl» bai^ 
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pediments to the banks* own flexibility (notably the 6 per cent 
ceiling imposed on the ^utter^ ba^’ advances). True, it 
recommends that near-banks be' brought within the scope of 
the ptesent banking; regulation^ y.but this follows from its 
defini^on of oonten^taty ba;^ as institutions issuing 
** claiflks dnit serve as. means of paymtot,"pr substitutes 
for thein,” and frijil^ itt laudable desire thif sioi^ insdtudohs 
should'iibe treated in a similar manner. ; 

Om ;of die grounds on v^h ^Ibe’i^lSanadiaii com- 
missionf rejects the applicadtm of $pec|fic'|on^i(s is especially 
relevtmf to London; such legislatwii^ it tigoTO; 

formalises a particular pattern of specialiwtioo !ln tbe' financisl 
system, aiaf involves ,The risk that .Ih k changina economic envlron- 
jurot tM fioapclil system wiU brotee unduly opn^ 
and win olSitald pockets activity whkli. aeS relatively free of 
vigorous competition. 

That is the trouUc. There might, though even this is 
debatable, be sufiicient homogeneity in the opeiadons of say 
building societies or hire purchase finance hou^ or perhaps 
even of investment trusts or insurance companies or pension 
funds to make some official control over the structure of the 
assets of insdmdons within each group meaningful were no 
other weapons available. But these institutions far from cover 
the full range of the City of London. And if controls are 
to be imposed, it is essential that they should be comprehen¬ 
sive, since they restrict the supply of credit without restricting 
the demand for it. This fact itself is a powerful argument 
against them—not least because of the incentive afforded to 
the emergence of new lenders (almost by definition less 
efficient than the existing ones) outside the ring of controls. 

The most obvious absentees from the. list of potential 
recruits for control are the merchant banks, whose operations 
have been among the most dynamic in recent years, and the 
horde of overseas banks in London, which these days play a 
significant part in domestic finance. The activities of these 
institutions are so various as to defy definition ; the prescrip¬ 
tion of a certain assets structure for them would not only 


wTsmATimMiBAmsm. 

be grossly joequhst^,; it wotil^ be .^ropootie n adB isifk ‘ It 
would eramp die initiaii^ of tbC: ioktkutMMB that bgf,.‘tfaeie 
mgenuiiy ai^ ffieir flexibility have, done meat-ta bteatiie the 
spirit of enterprise into the City god tp rairoiifs ititeriutiiohd 
reputation. ,< 

THE COMPETITIVE COURSE = ; 

. ' ■ ■■ ■ ' ' i • ■•-•i H'i.. 

M short, the tight course for JUindon, and probeldf Ate idt 
other deyekiped/financial markeu, would be to «imcea.-t 
trate on discipline tiuough interest rates, not thTOi^ oontzeli. 
This would imply oontioiied. reliance on the diaooum rate 
to the extent that it iaflnences . interest rates in geQ«M|^ tmt 
a far greater reliance on open-maiket opentioos in gfinddged* 
whose effects, according to the theory, would be fc^far tnove. 
ev<nly tiirou^ finaociid.iattitiitioDS ‘as a wheie thsblesnic*' 
tions, sueh a spedal dl^dB, aimed spedficdly <at die 
clearing banks. . ■ • 

The ri^t line of attadc-*-^educh unhappily tlK ttithorities 
have not followed with any consistency in there past tsro years 
—should be to break down the institutimial and other rigidities 
in rates. 

Inevitably this carries the debate on contrala'fer .the !'^ntat- 
banks ” right into the. centre of the (now muted), debate on 
competition for deposits, since the crux of . this approach ts 
that clearing banks should be Willing, and able, fodder com¬ 
petitive rates. And that this debate should b6 revived here 
is just as well. For there is no more dangerous delusion for 
the clearing bankers to nurse than that their relatively slow 
growth since the war is attributaUe to the omtrds imposed 
on them but not on their competitors. Theoiy and (so far as 
the available statistics permit) practice both suggest that the 
heaviest shackles on the banks’ growth have been the self- 
imposed ones of their interest rate cartel. Arid if the next 
credit squeeze is to be made more effective than the last, It is 
imperative that these shackles be struck off, not. that new 
shackles be put on elsewhere. 


In Canada: A Mouse out of Porter’s Mountain ? 


BY A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 

O N its publication last April,' thfe xc^rt of -Canada^ .Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance, headed by Mr 
Justice Dana Porter, was welcomed (by this newspaper among 
other commentators) as proposing one of the most openly 
competitive and rationally, regulated banking structures in the 
world. Discouraginglyj k now begins to sedm that the com- 
mission’s fundamental ..xteommendations stand tittle chance 
of early imfdementation and that even its lesser proposals may 
pass parliament only ^ecemeal. 

The commission’s main prc^als include the removal of 
the most serious existing limitations on the operations eff 
chartered banks. These ^comprise a 6 per . cent ceiliiig on ' 
loan diaiges, a prohibition on convention mortgage loans, 
and a secunazy reserve requizemesit btlpging the' mtal. 
mandator y ligiiid asMt ratio <<>f tiie chartered banla to 15 pkr 
cente; Si^tan eOuglyi. fhk'OommMahin proporea- CTfeniliiig to. 
aUfiaifnidinatitutfa^txtodiictiaga 


reserve requirements and lending and borrowing powers. 
This would be done by bffetibg these financial institutions, 
mostly now incorporated under provincial law, the choice of 
obtaining a federal licence or abandoning their banking 
business. 

Unlike some of the commission's lesser proposals, which 
parliament is free to discuss at its leisure, these major recom¬ 
mendations must be considered as amendments to the Federal 
Banking acts, which are due for their statutory, periodic re¬ 
enactment by July 1st next year. Thus the government’s 
proposals here are expected soon. , 

Unhappily, the limited time available dimmisbes the pros-, 
pect for far-sifted reforms, for which a key prerequisite would 
be parliamentary acceptance of a definition of banking under 
federal law, wide enot^ m embrace that mfuity of financial 
institutions now incorporated in the provindes. The hnpaare 
on the flag issue in the federal pariiainenvihe backlog tff 
portant legislation that has piM iqp » « result,: tbo severely 
strained relations between .Quebec and Ottawa, and 'the pos- 
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sibility oi a general election in the spring, all mitigate against 
widespread banking reforms in the relatively short time left 
for amendment of the banking acts—the more so since such 
reforms would necessitate a controversial federal encroach¬ 
ment on the tradition^ jurisdiction of provincial governments. 

This is not to say that the short-term political outlook is the 
only factor here, ^rtainly the one concrete clue so far avail¬ 
able about the government’s intentions is not promising. This 
is Bill Cl 23, introduced in September, by Mr Walter Gordon, 
the minister of finance, to limit foreign ownership of federally 
incorporated insurance, trust and loau companies to 25 per 
cent, or to freeze foreign holdings at current levels where they 
are already higher. A similar measure is to be introduced 
soon for chartered banks and federally incorporated instalment 
finance companies. Here, the government appears to have 
been more restrictive than the Porter commission^ which 
recommended allowing foreign participation provided only 
that it remained diffused. Some observers ^ve therefore 
drawn the conclusion that the Porter commission’s other 
recommendations may have a similarly Umited influence on 
the government. 

POLITICIANS CRY OFF 

HE outlook at this stage seems to be, possibly, for some 
modest alleviation of the most severe restrictions on the 
chartered banks, but in isolation rather than in a framework 
of broad banking reform. Thus the prospects for complete 
removal of a ceiling on the rate for bank loans seem no 
better now than 30 years ago, when this was first recom¬ 
mended by Canada’s own Macmillan Commpiission The cry 
of “ usury," still an inflammatory one, especially in western 
Canada, is likely to prove stronger than bankers’ arguments 
that more flexible lending rates would enable them to accom¬ 
modate not only the best risks, as at present, but also more 
marginal borrowers who arc now frequently driven to loan 
sharks," where rates are, indeed, usurious. There is, how¬ 
ever, some hope that on this occasion the 6 per cent ceiling 
in force since 1944 b® raised to 7 per cent, an attempted 
increase that failed ten years ago. 

The chartered banks may hope, also, for permission to make 
conventional mortgage loans, although it can scarcely avail 
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Bank of Canada, Ottaiua. 


them much with a ceiling of 7 per cent at best, when the 
current rate is 6} per cent even on mortgages guaranteed by 
the government under the National Housing Act. And pos¬ 
sibly reserve requirements may be somewhat relaxed, although 
this would lose much of its intended impact so Iwig as it 
applied only to a handful of chartered banks, operating under 
relatively uniform conditions and handicaps, instead of to 
the broad range of financial institutions envisaged by the 
Porter commission. Here, however, the banks are pressing 
for a reduction in the present requirements from 8 per cent 
to 5 per cent of all deposit liabilities. The Porter commission 
recommended requirements of 8 per cent on deposits of seven 
days or less, 4 per cent on other transferable claims maturing 
within a year, and no compulsory reserves on liabilities of 
longer maturity than that. In addition, the commission pro¬ 
posed dropping the secondary reserve ratio introduced by 
agreement with the Bank of Canada nine years ago to bring 
the liquid asset ratio of chartered banks to 15 per cent, 
including cash, day loans and Treasury bills. 



What Course in Africa? 


Emergent Africa offers hankers new opportunities; 
but they are seldom wholly free to pick and 
choose between the wheat and the chaff. 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

I N Africa the rush of change sweeps with it the financial 
world, as every odier. Over the past decade or so, existing 
banks have expanded rapidly and new ones have sprung into 
being, anxious to take advantage of the growing opportunities 
offered by the ambitious drive towards industrialisation and the 
diversification and mechanisatwn of agriculture now being 
attempted in large parts of the continent. But there are tapids 
to be negotiated here, and the chmee of course is.rar^y entirely 
a banker’s own. 


Left to their own devices, private bankers would doubt¬ 
less told to follow their instincts and concentrate on their 
tradiuonal, prcditable, and relatively safe role of providing 
self-liquidating short-term financing and the provision of 
payment facilities for a growii^ vtdume of commerce and 
trade. But in a developing country they are, understandably, 
under considerable pre^ure to pay a snbde form of royalty 
for their presence, by providing also financing for the indus¬ 
trial ventures and development projects politically favoured 
by their hosts. Unlike an independent and distant develop¬ 
ment bank, a locaUy based, private banker cannot always 
insist that suchr projects must be cleariy fimmckdly viable; 
unlike a foreign government he cannot chalk qp intangible 
dipla^tic advantage Bgainst financial k>s8l If be co-operates 
too freely, he risks Us durebpldet^ mcmeyrif he co-operates 
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It was in 1863 that National and Grindlays opened its first 
branch in Calcutta. Long enough ago to became identified 
with the country, to become part of its daily life, to know its 
people, its commerce and its needs. 

Whatever your need, whether the most detailed market 
information or simply travellers' cheques, the fully compre¬ 
hensive banking service of National and Grindlays is ready 
to meet your requirements through a wide network of branches 
in India and elsewhere in Asia and Africa. 

NATIONAL AND 6RINDLATS 

BAMKUaiTBD 

HEAD OFFICE: 26 BISH0PS6ATE, LONDON. E.C.2. 

Branch** In INDIA ■ PAKISTAN • CEYLON > ADEN • SOMALIA 
KENYA * UGANDA > TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR 
ZAMBIA‘RHODESIA 

Bankers to the Government in ADEN • KENYA • UGANDA • ZANZIBAR 
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THE EAST. 





E('oiiomic dcN clopinent in Asia is bringing higher 
liv ing standards to these young people and to the 
v ast population of that continent. Demand for ati 
ever increasing range of merchandise is steadily 
lising. If yon arc interested in trade with these 
expanding markets, you aie invited tO avail your** 
sell* of the Ixuiking and iiifonnatioii services of 
'i'he Chartered Bank and its subsidiaiy, Tlie 
Eastern Ikink lamited. 1 he combined organisation 
of the two 1 milks comprises one huiidi'cd and thirty 
branches in twciity-scvcn territories extending fi-om 
ilic Eastern Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE 

CHARTERED BANK 

^liK.M'porairJ by KoyiU 

HEAl^OJTICi:: 38 BISHOrSfEME, LONDON, E..C.2. 

\V(sl Em!, Ijmihn biamh: 2 RfsfftU Street, London, 

OffueA in the United Kingdom alro at Mam Hester and Livtiptiol, in 
at Hamburg and in the United States at Xew totk and San Etanchco, 

The Eastern Bank Limited 

llli AD office: . a 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
As 9 Qctai'kd Banks: Allah«biul Bamk LuL (Inoorapralefi,ii| 

The Irano Bridah Bank (IiK?t^r|Hikt4d in Iitul) C 
The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) 
llie Chartered Bank.of London (IncorpMted In Cidifbmia) 
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THE WESTMINSTER BANK BRINGS 
THE OVERSEAS MARKET TO YOUR DOOR 

The need for on-the-spot experience of every aspect of foreign business has 
led the Westminster's Overseas Branch men to the four corners of the world. 
These men are at your disposal for consultations connected with eny matter 
(however trifling) concerning your foreign, business interests or commit* 
ments, present or to-be. In addition to our Overseas Branch, the Bank also 
has 6 Foreign Business Centres specially geared to help deal with this 
important facet of the Westminster's services to its customers. The location 
of the 6 centres are as follows: 

103 Cotmofe Flpwi Birmingham 3^ 

P.O. Box No. 87 (Tel: Birmingham Central 8161 & 3436) 

Bradford: 24 Kirkgate, Bradford 1. P.O. Box No. 107 
(Tel: Bradfprd 26763) 

Bristol: 32 Corn Street, Bristol 1. P.O. Box No. 238 
(Tel: Bristol 2-0421) 

Laeda: 20 Park Row, Leeds 1. P.O. Box No. 154 (Tel; Leeds 32131) 
Liverpool: 22 Castle Street, Liverpool 2. P.O. Box No. 138 
(Tel: Liverpool Central 0SS1) 

Manchester: 1 York Street, Manchester 2. P.O. Box No. 361 
(Tel: Deansgate [Manchester)4541) 

And don't forgt-^tomfgn bvs/nw ihiy bo tronooetodthrough odour 1^300 bronehei. 

WESTMINSTER BANK UNITED 

OifersaesBre^iB111i r se di iea>lt > StieH,Lei>4 ^ PGI.TalfLO|tdoitWeW2Sei 
Hm 4 Office: 41 Lothbury, London 102 



Plus 



OutWBtcU}\ In Ituililirigs and. methoda, change lA thp City 
Is moving fifct. l3ut fjbe unchanging in thosle basic 

ebsttactions summed up by ifitegrin- and pfobit}*, 

Cpnfidi?^ is euriciicjr in the City. For a centurv and a half 
Klf inwoct, ^nsonhaVeadvlscd upon and helped finance the 
trading activities of British industry at home and overseas. 

In the of capkal, ilpancing exports, manning 

and advising on investment* and in many other ways, 
Klein wort, Benson have tielpcd hundreds of private and 
public industrial companies. Advice based on this wealth 
of experience is rcadil\- available. 

KLEINWORT, BENSON 

JJMITED 

Merchsuit Bankers and Advisers to Industry 

sj\-AiBvN^ ii^ sp pbiOTMmi mr.1^ t aidrkmvvbvrn itoisj ijci 

M \K.K«llMi4e19i.^l lilcxNottMl | Mirrr.^i(jii 'Mm U440 

md«t t»Ol n n M L SI HI I T i IVKRWXM, ^ CiNtr.1 30* T.fcx A}13f 



GOLD 


18 our 
business 

Every time you decide to obtain your supplies of gold 
fronli Johnson MiittHor you are placing your business in 
the hands of p^le that specialise in gpld refining atid 
gold maxketing. Wh are able to meet all your needs, 
whether they be for 4 CK)-oz “good deUvery” bars for 
international ti;a(hag» fmall hats from 1 ldlo. .i^Qwn. to 
5 gm fbr investment and gif^ purposes, or for coins. 




ll.iiiiiin 


Assqyets^ to tha Bank cf England 
^ > ^^hUnAatiof thoLotidafiXBd 

MAfTlifiY & CO;, LIMITED 
HATTON OARDBN, LONDON, E.C.J 

Talagramt: hfattkay^ London^ Talax 
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too little, he risks mounting cooiorol and, possibly, dationalisa-i 

tioEu. , .. , ' 

The big Eujropean commercial banks first established them¬ 
selves in Africa in the i 89 o’ 5 . Among the pioneers were the 
National Bank of India, set up in Zanzibar in 189-3, the 
Bank of West Africa, formed three years later, and partly 
owned by Lloyds, the Westminster, National Provincial and 
Standard banks. The main function of these pioneering banks 
in Africa was to finance exports and virtually their entire 
clientele consisted of white settlers, mostly from Britain and 
France. The banks, too, were usually British or French, 
according to the colonial divisions of the time, l o the end of 
the last war, this pattern scarcely changed, with relatively 
little increase in the nun^ber of banks and branches. Barclays 
DCO, for example, had nine branches in west Africa in 1926, 
and only seventeen in 1946. 

It was only in the early 1950’s, when the drive for economic 
development began in earnest, that the banks suddenly spread 
throughout Africa in large numbers. Barclays DCO alone 
has increased its west African branches almost tenfold since 
the war, and other big foreign banks have also expanded 
significantly. Moreover, with the advance of African 
nationalism, the Africans themselves began entering the 
financial field, in some cases by taking participations in local 
banks previously owned wholly by European interests. While 
in 1945 there were only about 15 indigenous banks in the 
whole of British East Africa, the Congo, Ghana, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Sudan and Tunisia, there 
are now well over 60. Throughout the former French colonies, 
one of the most important developments of recent years has 
been the establishment by the French Banque Nationale pour 
le Commerce et Tlndustrie, the Belgian Banque Lambert, the 
Bank of America, and the German Commerzbank, of the 
Financial Corporation for Overseas Countries, a Swiss hold¬ 
ing company controlling banks in ten African countries, among 
which are also the Congo (Leopoldville) and the former British 
colonies of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 

At the same time the role of the banks has changed con¬ 
siderably since the war. Caught up in the great political and 
economic awakening of African life, the banks are now facing 
both problems and opportunities on a scale inconceivable to 
their predecessors. There has been a rapid extension of a 
money economy beyond the trading towns into the large, 
scattered agricultural areas in which most Africans still live. 
But most countries have begun to develop their own manu¬ 
facturing industries, so that in Africa, too, the inevitable drift 
into the towns is now under way. Thus in addition to their 
long established business of financing exports, African banks 
are increasingly financing economies distinguished by a rapid 
growth of wage earning populations, often still illiterate, and 
they arc also having to meet a demand for credit by a new 
class of African entrepreneur, using modem machinery and 
manufacturing methods, but with relatively large and risky 
capital requirements 

MONEY IN THE MATTRESS 

N general, the banks seem to have adapted themselves to 
this new situation. Tht figaincing of track has stayed mainly 
in the hands of the oversell bams, although thek ^relative 
influence is nc^w dedinfijig under in-essure froni thek African 
cottH&ctitors. 
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served by a diverse )nit of ^ 

banks, iniuianee 

owned partly by local and partly^ by Tht 

oec^s^ of industry are partly being met also by a flew type eff 
organisation in African banking, deve^meflt banks, wbbite 
ownership is often divided between’ local and fbrdign 
interests and the local government. . 

However there still afe, at this stage of development^ a latge 
number of individuals who form a link between the 
population and the banks—who borrow from the bffiiikkh&'t 
official rates and te-lend at extortionate rates to those w)bo 
cannot get financing in any other way, or don’t knOW 
better. Hoarding is also widespread, indicating that die b^s 
have by no means fully won the confidence of the local popula¬ 
tions. Even in South Africa, the most economically acivMccd 
African state, it is estimated that over £80 million lies hidden 
in mattresses, much of it by Africans. 

In a purely commercial sense, where there hat hein i 
demand, African banks have usually been quick to Stipply 
the facilities required. However, the adequacy of the b^- 
ing system in the African countries cannot be measured b^y 
by their ability to keep up with growing demands for aelf- 
liquidating commercial credits and the provision of paymdlt 
facilities. The banks arc also expected to play a positive tolc 
in economic development. And in this role, they arc finding 
it more difficult to meet the demands made on them. 

AMBITIOUS PLANS 

LL African governments have ambiuous development plans 
with clear priorities for investment. They would like to 
see the banks use their resources to meet these prioridea, in 
those areas and for those projects thought likely to do the most 
to further national economic growth. In Africa, this applies 
particularly to agricultural development. The banks, however, 
are ultimately responsible to their shareholders and are com¬ 
pelled to invest their money in the ways that are most profit¬ 
able, at rates of interest commensurate with the risks they 
undertake and in projects that will show reasonable returns 
in the not too distant future. Thus, in the past, there has been 
a tendency for the overseas banks to invest their reserves in 
ihe main European centres in European-owned industries, 
which have more often than not remitted their profits abroad. 
The savings banks, also, have often been accused of holding 
an excessive proportion of their funds in real estate and 
‘‘ speculative" investments which yield high returns without 
necessarily contributing much to what is considered the 
nation's broad economic development. And even the dcvclpp- 
ment banks have found it difficult to dispose of their fimds in 
profitable manufacturing enterprises at reasonable rates with¬ 
out too great a risk of default. The Industrial Bank of Sudan, 
for example, in its first year of existence found that it could 
grant only ''three small l^s for the manufacture of macaroni 
and air-coolers and for a car maintenance business*’’ 

African governments are trying to improve o|]g;)Qrtunities 
for investment and to steer the banking sy^^’ invest¬ 
ments closer towards national priorities.; Increasingly, tibey 
arc setting up central banks to provide greater cont^ over 
banking s^tems and today, 20 of the 36 pdne^ Africtti 
nations have their own central banks. $01^ counuievhko 
Egypt and Syria, have tried to sidestep the irtiole problem of 
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QDQVtQdwAl iispjQetay cootrol^ nadooalisiiv all 

camioeicMi:]^^ 3uc a morcwv^dltippips^^ 8ii te has been 
to set up naciiaaal development banks to dnaisce those ventures 
in a padon;d economic, plan unattractive to or beyond the 
scope of the private bantog system and the privately owned 
dci^opment banks. In Africa^ such national development 
banks have often taken the form of agricultural credit institu¬ 
tions. Although agricultural development is one of the most 
urgent priorities for investment^ the risks of giving agricultural 
cr^t are enormous, with defaults often running to about 20 
per cent of total credits^ and privately owned banks under¬ 
standably tend to avoid such excessive risks. 

In an attempt to encourage and harness savings, African 
countries are now increasingly introducing government bond 
and txcBsury bill issues. The existence of stock exchanges in 
seven African countries is evidence of the efforts being made 
towards the establishment of domestic capital markets. And 
in several countries foreign banks are under considerable pres¬ 
sure or even compulsion to invest their money domestically 
rather than overseas. 

The urgency with which African states are trying to create 
a bigger and better financial framework reflects the ambidous- 
ness of their development plans. The greater the demands 
of the plans on the financial resources of each country, the 
greater the dangers of overstraining inadequate local resources. 
In Ghana recently, a system of forced savings produced major 
social disturbances. More commonly, inflationary pressures 
mount as countries begin to accumulate foreign debts, a situa¬ 
tion often aggravated by the limited ability of African central 
banks to control the lending aedvides of the commercial banks. 

FINANCIAL DIVERSIFICATION 

N Other hand, dme is short in the view of the new 
African governments, which arc committed to rapid in- 
dustri;fl growth. Their capital requirements are, therefore, 
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large, and baoM everytvheit M Africa W 

expand their deposits and increase the allocation of their 
invesmicQt^ in ventures favoi^ by the l<K:al governments. 

As it seems prObdblc that African development ambitions 
will increasingly outsti^ domestic savings, (femands for tnter- 
nadonal financial aid will, predictably, grow. The recent 
cussions on the African Payments Union and the proposed 
formadem of the African Development Bank may be the first 
steps towards the parallel objective of developing capital and 
money flows between the African countries themselves. 

Yet given the present pdidcal climate in many of the 
African countries, direct government control over the bank¬ 
ing systems seems likely to increase, especially where develop¬ 
ment plans prove too ambitious for private bankers, or totally 
beyond their capacity. But to the extent that banks do under¬ 
write the rapid industrialisation envisaged, it is likely that they 
will take an increasing equity and managerial interest, and 
here, London^s merchant banks may take a growing part. 

As the drive towards industrialisation continues, and 
incomes rise, there is likely to be a further diversification of 
the financial structure, through the growth of intermediaries, 
such as acceptance houses, hire purchase companies, invest¬ 
ment trusts and insurance companies. Moreover, commercial 
banks will probably increasingly seek deposits outside the main* 
towns, in competition with the post offices, which receive the 
majority of small savings in rural areas. But much of this is 
looking well ahead, and just one obstacle to financial expan¬ 
sion is a serious scarcity of quallfi^ staff. Here, foreign banks 
and the central banks of the devcioped countries can help not 
merely by providing financing, but also expertise. 

One thing is certain: the opportunities in Africa are con¬ 
siderable. If African governments can produce relatively 
peaceful and balanced economic growth, if thej’ do not try to 
go too fast, they will find banks anxious to play their part in 
the continent'^s development. 



More sweat for American bankers, 
but no tears yet 


New competition amon^ American banks will 
inevitably claim victims in time: a correspondent, in 
a close look at just two communities in the New York 
area, shozvs how fierce the struggle has already 
become, 

T hakks Xfy Ae iongtst expansion the American economy 
has ever kflknirh in dmes of peace, the nevr competition 
now beiitg injected amidst so much controvCTsy into its bank¬ 
ing system has io far proved reladvely painless. Its ptiide 
mover is'Mr James; J.; Si^on, who has ener^dcally swept 
away restribdbbs od expansion and t^ienitions since his 
ap|i|khtmitet ^ CotnpttoU^'df- cite Ctlrret^' y^iu^ igo. 
IMrecdy^’^ hduente is t^idd to 'die Mei^ly'dutct^^'' 
cofmneraal haiaka' whkli'ltt' Sbpetir^, cbmpHsiag' dbljf. a 
thiriiof die in ^ coiihtiy. But^’ac^mlwrd 

loeH'^jab^ JpnkMkl b^iady'stetd'barut'‘regdlktm'- hM ‘id((^ 
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MERCHANTS AND BANKERS 


m 


Acwptance Credits • Foreign Fxthange • Capital Issues and Re-orgaftisatibns 
Financial Advisory Service • Imcstment Management • Trustee and Extifcator Services 

-, ——iai 11 

' Propjrfetors of the Rojal Mint Refinery 
• * Deal(!(^S‘in aAd Refiners of gold and other pretiou-, metals ^ 

■ ■ I ' ■* '■ / 

\t\\ lOURT, sT. SWIIHIS’S I AM, L( )\OpNt ,1' *l 
* i Temporary addrets Junnq rebutJJwg 

CITY GATE MOUSE, sgUARr, lONDOS 1 . nCVN^<4V 

“ SrunJ, ^ '4 "* | ^ t ! t f ‘{A'^ ^ 

DERBY HOUSE, 12-I€ BOblll SiRtll, .M A Mil I s 1 rf Jl, SyWiS/T?" 
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wn-Yomt coHMncMi bank on thb scine 

mesim promotiM of cbrnmeM and - z —- TT ^—, 

gyo Bank ha* eontinind to do jast J«P«“ s Commercial Bank 

on in 1897. Ita bn^ iradHion and MllMMkll l#JIII#*VA DABIIf 

I Yblded a smooth fkrv of trade nlri^wll RAraVYw BARR 


The name KANGYD meam promotion of edmmeree and 
industry. Nippon finniryo Bank haa contnuied to do jnst 
ithat sipce its fou^ation in 1897. Its bn^ iraditton and 
;Apnf y imitt lw iiin Im^ yblded a smooth tbm of trade 
‘'Ibfsve^ emmries and Japan, ha yonr trade 

»i|a|m^i|na tnr» to NKB. Japan’s representap 

^llr# NmmieremI Mmk nith a worldwide p^prk cOT' 
respondenta. Yon will he guaranteed elBcieni, eypert and 
CDnrteewi hankincJMvyiea. 


HMD emcit H<b/a, Totyo. BOMMTIC OmCIB'l O.t' 130 bterch«i 
tSiougnout Jopar LONDON MMIMNTATIVI OmCIl I ro,o> E'-hoss* 
LOrdor EC 3 Englord T»l. VA'.'^ION HOJSE \ 797 . NSW TONK 
AOINCVi 40 Woll $-re»i Wew Yo't 5 1^ 1 , USA. TAinl SSANCN 1 95 
Pp-AI llBpd ■’’oipw. Tqiv»wi, 
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Any«ceou|)tln|] machine Will translate dollars to sterling. But 
to elfect transfers, and ^ aequiintyourself with another coun¬ 
try’s trade, contact a gdod International bank. Chemical New 
York is one pf 1110 i)edt. We hsVe ^4 branches in Metropolitan 
New Yo,ck. Cocrespppdents thrpupliout the U.S. A. And a world¬ 
wide network of correebbnddntlHtnks operating through 50,000 
branches. Phis a fully equipped branch in London. Our Infor- 
mMionts ftesh and pertinent We can supply hard-to-getfacts 
quickly, and handle all your finan- • f 

ciai matters efRcientty. You'lfflnd ■ 

It pays to bring your International 

financing and tradma problems to ■fVh't*K 

Chemical New Yirk. -L1C7TT MM> 

London Offlo#'** CHinflCM»ANKNwypkftTinirre«fifpAnT 

25 31 Moorgate, E.C^.Talephone. Moorgate9514.C*bt0r. Ch^mhAnk.Lotidon 

^ ^ ^ ^ T k jMb It*’ ^ , V ) 
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fibcfal Attoufet, evctt tbot^ tooM of these bane ^silewed 
gradgit)^ and at« theden thaouice. llius, the past tiiree 
years have seen an increase el well over ted per cent hr thi 
total of batiktiig offices in America, including bmnches. 
last year, a record of 300 new banks sprang into being which, 
evra after the absorptioa of 152 odiers, left a net increase 
omtrasting strikingly with the steady attrition of the preced¬ 
ing forty years. 

ilir Saxon’s reforming drive has frightened many bankers; 
his outspokenness has offended mote. Bnt in a period of 
amj^e credit, sustained demand for bank financing, and rela¬ 
tively high interest rates, at least by American standards, even 
smaller and weaker banks have survived, though some are 
now having to work longer hours for smaller prdits. And the 
casualties have tended so far to leave the field of battle not 
in tatters and ruin, but with pockets bulging horn the profits 
of selling out to more powerful or ambitious rivals. 



Main Street boftktng, USA. 


N owheke has the new ferment been more noticeable per¬ 
haps, than in and around New York, where Mr Saxon’s 
accession in 1961 cohtdded ^tfa a fundamental revision of 
local banking laws. It is here that one of the fiercest struggles 
is now taldng place, involving not only giants, but a host of 
small banks dually. In the past three years, New. Ymk City 
banks have be^ allowed to expend into the pcoq)erous neigh¬ 
bouring suburban Ooupties of Westchester, to the mutb, and 
Nassau, ou Long Island. Banks in these sreas have, in turn, 
been allowed to branch, into the city. In the three years, three 
of Nassau^s x6 banks have been absorbed by New York City 
banks, but two new local banks have sprung up in their place 
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ing branch Sot branch 

the invaders fixMn the The result Is' ffilit the ’HUriffierdf 
bmiking ofBces in Nassau his doubled over the ptttt Ihtyeirs 
although population has grown only ao- per cent ' - 

Mr Saxtai’s ofSce recently dcdared that the area still shows 
no sign of having more l»n)u than f^iabty be susudned 
in it, but some local bankers are be|iiihing fo d^bt hoW loUg 
they can withstand the growing comped^ ftma tidi^ 
endowed dty banks. Here, the full bcunt has? s^'te 
faced: it will come With time, as die suburban brandies tl 
the dty banks become' moK established, and also, no dotffit, 
with the first faltering of the economy. As it is, load charges 
at all banks and branches in the area- have be^ dropping { 
under the same pressure oS competition, returm paid 00 
savings deposits have risen univers^y to ^ hi^iest aUowed 
by lawand througluwt tbe area banks are openingeariier add 
shutting later than they used to. In such drcumstanoes, the 
process of mergers is far from completed, even for local banks 
that have done well, such as the County National Bau of 
Mitwola, one of the two new banks. ^Thjs. has doubled its 
capital to $1.4 million since its establishment id I961. But It 
is now to merge with Kings County Trust Company, a $100 
million Brooklyn bank which is small, by the stmdi^ of die 
city’s giants, ^t which feels compelled, like them, to seek 
new opportunities and follow old customers in the prosperous 
suburbs. 


Mr Saxon’s Plea for 


Greater Freedom 



At a conference of the American 
Bankers* Association in Miami Iasi 
month, Mr Jaims J. Saxon, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, argued 
that the chartering of new harAs and 
the supervision of branching and 
mergers should be removed from its 
partial control by the monetary 
authorities. He dso defended the 

f reater freedom to branch and merge 
e has been giving the FederaUy 
chartered banks under his supervision. 
Some extracts from his remarks s 


^ For many years tbe regulatory authorities treated tbe bank¬ 
ing industry much as a group of unruly children who needed 
dally guidance and periodic scolding. 

There is no purpose of znonctary which requiref diat 
the monetary authority should have rcjguUtory control over 
commercial banks. It is not the opcratinff policies and prac¬ 
tices of the banks, but die total supply or money and crcdir> 
which is the proper province of the monetary authority. 

In the reforms we have undertaken and advocated, we have 
one paramount objective; to leave our bank opetatloos to 
bankers. unless restrictions arc required to safeguard the 
solvency and liquidity of the banking system. 

As the reins of public control have been loosened, banks 
have met the challenge of opportunity with a surge of new 
initiative. 
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On the nrestero sicte New York, where the Hudson 
river, marldng the New Jersey state line, keeps potential 
Manhattan invaders at bay, a proliferation of new banks and 
competition from those in Newark, the largest city, make a 
banker’s life no easier. 

CATCHING COMMUTERS 

I N Essex county, where hve new banks have been chartered 
in recent years, some indication of the pace of competition 
is given by the Short Hills National Bank, a two-year-old 
institution that hopes to show its first profit next year. 
Among its innovations is a branch office in a busy local 
railway station which opens at 7 each morning to catch com¬ 
muters going into New York; in addition, the bank's advertise¬ 
ments encourage customers to tele{ffione its officers at any hour 
of the twenty-four to discuss any financial problems they may 
have and, if this proves inadequate, the bank’s officers are 

German Kredit nach Mass 

In Britain^ coNbunicr credit is sliochled by had !azo 
ami by* hanhrs' Victorian scruples that prevent 
eljcetive credit reporting. CAynsumer credit 
in Butain needs modernising; 

Cennuny may point the way. 

BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDEN T 

S nUNGELY it was Britain’s own Midland Bank that sparked 
off the transformation of consumer credit in Germany. 
Jamboreeing in Cologne shortly after the Midland had intro¬ 
duced its personal loan scheme, German bankers received 
an urgent letter from Dr Erhard then visiting India. Why 
could the German consumer not also borrow small sums from 
his bank without mortgaging Haus und Hof ? No reason 
at all, the bankers concluded ; and in early 1959 they plunged 
into personal unsecured instalment loans that now account for 
about 10 per cent of their short- and medium-term lending 
and for 18 per cent of all consumer credit. 

Until 1959 the bulk of consumer credit in Germany was 
advanced through retail dealers in much the same way as 
British hire purchase finance houses then operated and still do. 
Equally, most ol that finance, perhaps two-thirds^ame from 
the specialist instalment credit instijudens (iMzahlungs- 
bankm\ with the savings ^ a poor second, accounting 
for leas than pne-fifth ofAe business. The commercial banks 
only indirectly through their contrd of a number of 
instalment cri^t houses. The Deutsche Bank owned and stiil 
owxui Gefi of Wuppertal (Gesellschaft fOr Absatzfinzierung 
mbHX the Commerzbank had spawned the Bank fiir Teilzah- 
,lungskredit of Dfisseldorf, and the Dresdner Bank controls 
the Diskont uhd Kredit AG, again of Diisseldorf, as well as 
having a 33 per cent interest in Absatzkreditbank of Hamburg. 

Once ^e commercial banks had entered the personal loan 
field, the other credit institutions had no choice but to review 
their own tradidonal methods of extending credit. The 
obvious popularity of direa cash advances forced both the 
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available to visit customers at their homes after hours: here, 
in New Jersey, at least, the old j(*es about bankers’ hours ” 
have become decidedly out of date. 

A combination of such considerable enterprise by some 
of the smaller banks, and continuing economic expansion 
have thus produced, for a time, new competition without 
tears. Indeed, general prosperity has furnished many sub¬ 
urban and small town merchants with the capital and resolve 
to indulge a long-nurtured desire to form a bank of their own, 
even if only to sell, eventually, at a profit to a larger bank. 
And in times of ample credit, small local banks can continue 
to find larger correspondents willing to participate in local 
financing and even to offer the use of electronic data process¬ 
ing equipment and other cost-saving facilities. Yet the real 
test for the smaller and weaker banks has still to come, and 
come it will, if ever the economy slows down^ or even, perhaps, 
without this, if new banks and branches continue to proliferate 
at their recent pace. 

instalment credit institutions and the savings banks to offer 
similar facilities. The result was a radical change in the pattern 
of consumer credit. True the instalment credit houses still 
do the most business, but it now amounts to no more than 36 
per cent of the total, while the savings banks are now a very 
close second,^ accounting for 32 per cent. The commercial 
banks have managed, virtually from nothing, to scoop up 18 
per cent of the business in six years. At the same time while 
the amount of consumer credit advanced directly through 
dealers has fallen to 35 per cent of the total, cash advances 
now account for 54 per cent. 

In Britain, any similar response on the part of the finance 
houses to the banks’ offer of personal loans was effectively 
blocked by the restrictive workings of the Moneylenders' 
Acts ; although it is only fair to point out that at that time 
the big finance houses were far from unhappy about this. 
They dreaded the idea of the capital cost of an extensive 
branch network that any move into personal loans might entail. 
It is impossible to say how far the British finance houses have 
suffered from the competition from commercial bank personal 
loans, simply because the banks still do not publish figures 
for their instalment lending. However, two things seem 
certain. Firstly, the finance houses have suffered! the growth 
in the banks’ omnibus figure for pcfsonal and professional 
lending suggests this^ and secondly, they have not suffered 
as much as might have been expected simply because the 
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ilRlHC imis 


imBBNAflONAL Mmw 



The experipiii^ and knowledge gained du^g too " 
j'cara of close association with every phase of 
oommerdal life in New Zealand enable i|a to plaoi 
at the disposal of all who are interested in the 
Dominion a first-class and up-to-date banking 
and information service. 

Enquiries arc welcomed by our London Office 
and by the Trade and Infonnation Section of tho » 
Overseas Department at Head Office. 

■Bank of New Zealand 

incorporated with limited liability h NotO Zealand in t$6l 


The dose co-operation between the Arab Bank 
branches in the Middle East, North and 
West Africa and Arab Bank (Overseas) Ltd., 
in Switzerland, forges strong commercial links 
between the piany countries in which they operate. 

For your business with the fast developing 
markets of the Middle East, North Africa and 
Nigeria, the Arab Bank offers you its 
comprehensive banking service, first hand 
knowledge and long experience in these countries. 

The Arab Bank (Overseas) Ltd. in Zurich and 
Geneva enjoys the unique position of being 
able to offer you all types of banking services 
both in Switzerland and the countries where 
the Arab Bank branches operate. 

ARUB BANK LID. 

Head Office, AMMAN, JORDAN 

Paid-up Capitai: £5,500,000 Reserve's: £6,600,000 
Assets: £111,000,000 

37 Branehes in APEN, BAHRAIN, GAZA, JORDAN. 
LEBANON, LIBYA, MOROCCO, NIGERIA, QATAR, 
SAUDI ARABIA, SHARJAH, SUDAN, TUNISIA. 

nil IINI (IIIIIEIS) III. 

Paid-Up capital: Swiss Francs 26,400,000. 

70 Talstrasse, Zurich. Switzerland. 

Telephone: 051.25.50.35. Telex 52.279. 

Geneva Branch: 3 rue dii Marchd. 

Telephone: 022.25.43.55. Telex: 22.038. 


LONDON MAIN OFFICE: I Queen Vktoria Street BC4 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE; 54 Rcgent Street wi 
HAYMARKiiT OFPicc: 30 Royal Opera Arcade awe 
HEAD OFFICE: Wellington, New Zealand 

Over 385 Branches and Agencies 





CATER RYDER 

AND 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Discount Bankers 
Capital and Reserves £6,500,000 

Discounters of Bank Bills and 
Fine Trade Bills 
Dealers in short-term 
British Corporation Bonds 

38 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, EC 3 
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THE CENTRAL BANK 
OF INDSA LIMITED 

in / tti/nilh- of ii Utnlt^d) 

, ; iibhiWnlicd JVil 

Authorised Capital Ss. ]0,M,M>,000 (£7,500,000) 

Subscribed Capital ..i Rs. 5,78,5^000 (£4,339,020) 

Paid-up Capital. Rs. 3|f5,5],800 (£2,366,385) 

Reserve Fuad and 

Otha Reserves ... Rs. 5,53,41,648 (£4,150,623) 

DepwMs(31.12.63) ... Rs.2,51,19,72,978 (£188,397,973) 

Note: The sterling equivelem of the Rupee ARure« Rhovrii above hu^e been 
couvertRd at the rale of l.o per Rupee. 

Cbaimittn: SIK HOMl MODY, K.B.E. 
VictsCbalrman: C H. BHABHA, Fsq. 

General Manager: F. C. COOPER, tsq. 

Biaiwhes and Fii> Offices ip all imporlaiu commercial ceiUic-> 
of India ami Pakistan. 

HEADOHFICI, 

NLVllAJM.V GANDHI ROAD, iORl, B<>Vin\> I. 


THE 

NATIONAL BANK OF 
KUWAIT S.A.K. 

Kuwait 


As at 31st Decemher, 1963 * 

Capital a Rasarves.K.O. 9,058,563 

Total Assets.K.D. 111,173,969 

(I K.D. equals £1 Sterling) 


CORRESPONBtWrS fN ALL 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


LONDON OH ICL; 

15'), n NCHURCH .STRII I. lONDON. I .t 
Banking business of every dcvcilpnon iiansncled. 



THE BRITISH BANK 

OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

Incofporutai by al C fun let 2 }iH 9 

lIiAD Oihce; 7 KING WILLIAM STREtT, r.c,4 

Mun&loo Moiiu 3643 (6 Huts) 

CapiIeU, and PUBiiSiiEo Rcserv'es £ 5,553,3.10 

A member the Hongkong Bank group 

CHAtRAfiW Sir Michael Turner, c.B.P. 

DCPVTY CHAIRMAN: GENERAL M4SACCR: 

Sir Geoflie) Hleg, c.b.I. C F, lAarr, O.B.I. 

0AANCHES 

AOr.N • I^D1A • IORDAN • UBANQN • LIBYA • MOBf»CCO 
SAUDI ARABIA • TUNISIA • ABU Di(All • BAHRMN • l»L»Vi 
KLA\ AIT ' MUSCAT AND OMAN • QAT.bR • MS AL KHADUIl > Sil.MO \ll 

ASSOCfATEO BANK IN IRAN— 

THE BANK OP IR.4N AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
Capiua RUs ISAtMAOta 


A COAll’LETE BANKhNU SEHVICE l Ufl 
TltANSAGTlOiNS WITH KUWAIT 



e$Ublishe<I WO 


ALEXANDERS 

DISCOUNT COMPANY 

UMITEO 

CAPITAL PAID UP , . £3,200,000 
reserves ..... £1,928,564 

£5,128,564 

I 

TREASURY, CORPORATION, BANK BILLS AND 
FIRST CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 

MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT, AT CALL, AND 
SHORT NOTICE AT CURRENT MARKET RATES 

24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.a 

TohRhong: Mention Houtt MOt (10 Mott) 

Tghgrmt: fthx: 

fAltxtndtrt, Ttitx-London" 11140 
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banks’ move into personal loans has lacked the commercial 
drive usually evident among German commercial banb. 

Indeed the recurring dream of the German commercial 
banker is what he could do in the fieid of personal loans ^ 
only his branch network were comparable to thaf of one of 
Britain’s big five banks. Together, Germany's big three 
commercial banks have less than 1,500 branches compared 
with 2,334 branches of Barclays alone. The German banker 
will concede that the British banks tend to be hamstrung by 
lack of an effective credit reporting service on the lines of the 
German Schufa organisation. But the British banks have 
done absolutely nothing in the past six years to rectify this 
situation, and indeed have deliberately turned down the idea 
of helping the finance houses in their efforts to establish such 
an organisation. Here the German banker surrenders to a 
sigh of incomprehension. 


LOANS V HP 

HE present trend in Germany of direct cash advances 
growing at the expense of dealer loans, and of the com¬ 
mercial banks and savings banks increasing their business at 
the expense of the instalment credit institutions, seems certain 
to continue and for clear enough reasons. Paying in cash has 
what the Deutsche Bank calls “ social prestigemore 
useful is the flexibility and the chance of a cash discount 
of at least 3 per cent. The commercial banks may have few 
enough branch outlets where they can reach the consumer, 
but they have many more than the instalment credit banks 
(although the biggest, Kundenkreditbank, now has 144 
branches). The savings banks have a clear competive advan¬ 
tage with about 12,000 branches controlled by over 850 
separate savings banks. At the same time, the credit facilities 
offered by both the commercial and the savings banks are 
cheaper than those of instalment credit, except over very 
short periods. 

In Germany rates of interest charged are controlled by 
law, although competition ensures that rates are often below 
the legal limits. For loans between DM 300 and DM 2,000 
(Personheher Klein-Kredit) both the commercial banks and 
the savings banks charge 0.4 per cent a month and a single 
processing fee of 2 per cent of the amount borrowed. This 
fee means that the shorter the loan period the more expensive 
is the credit—over 6 months this type of loan would cost an 
effective 15.09 per cent, but only 11.14 ^4 

months. A personal loan at a British bank would cost, on the 
same basis, 12 per cent. For larger loans of up to DM 6,000 
(PersdnUches Anschaffungs-Darlehen) the banks charge 0.32 
per cent a month, and again a processing fee of 2 per cent, 
giving interest charges of 13.24 per cent on a 6 months’ loan 
and 8.76 per cent on a loan for 36 months. The rates charged 
by the instalment credit institutions for both cash loans and 
indirect dealer loans are considerably higher at 0.8 per cent 
a month; but there is no processing fee and the rate of interest 
declines as the loan increases in size. 

With rates of interest varying between 14719 per cent (true), 
fractionally higher fhan those charged by British finance 
housesv itjscems remarkable the instalment credit institu¬ 
tions nave managed |:a hold, out so well against the onslaught 
of the banks. The reasons for this successful rearguard action 
appear to be twofold : firstly, for the short period of a year or 
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less the diffaence ia interest charge is QOt fer isstaoce 
on a loan of say DM 2^000 to. bt^ ■ 

a comiherci^ bank vroidjl ctiatge f trB^'l3>^pei CS^t as against 
Kundenkre^bai^’s 14 per cent Sec^dly, die instabnent 
credit institutions have fought back by offering “credit 
tailored to the borrowers* needs ” {Kredit mcH Mm). All 
this really means is tlu^ whoe ^e banks, to keep co^ to a 
minimum, will offer loitas only in fixed multiples of DM loo 
or DM 200 and for fixed periods, die instalment credit institu¬ 
tions are prep^ed to be piore flexible. The appeal of diis 
apparently insignificant difference" has proved remarkably 
strong. 


CHECKING BAD RISKS 

> ' 

O ILING the wheels of consumer credit in Germany is t 
system of credit control that explains why, without 
official term controls of any sort, the German credit institudoos 
avoided the gigantic bad debts that piled up on the bocdcs of 
British houses in the free-for-all after 195& At the centre is 
the Schufa organisation (Schutzorganisation fiir allgenieine 
Kreditsicherung) which dates from as early as 1926. Now, 
with 13 separate companies controlling 36 enquiry agencies, 
the organisation can muster credit particulars (ff atout 20 
million Germans. 

All credit institutions feed in the details of loans granted 
and the details of repayment experience. No subjective 
judgment of credit worthiness is made; for 70 pfennigs the 
subscriber receives over the telephone the details on die 
card. Using Schufa, a credit institution can now expect to 
have a detailed credit history on 80 per cent of all loan ajqilica- 
lions it receives. 

But no chances are taken. In all cases the lender will 
insist on an assignment of the borrower’s wages; should the 
borrower default, his employer is informed and a percentage 
of the wage packet is transferred to the lender. The percentage 
is strictly controlled by the government, and depends not only 
on the size of the wage, but such other factors as whether 
the borrower is married, the number of his children, any other 
dependants, and other debts. Changing jobs does not affect 
the assignment, and it is always fairly easy to trace the fleet 
defaulter, since a move to a new town demands registration at 
the local town hall or a stiff fine. 

These are powerful forms of credit contred; but matters 
do not stop there. While technically cash advances over the 
counter, many of the larger persond loans are in fact made 
as direct transfers to a dealer once the borrower has made his 
purchase. In this way die lender gets the security of the 
goods in the same way as a British hire purchase finance 
house. Where the credit is through a dealer, the credit 
institution will also have recourse against the dealer should 
the borrower default. British finance houses have still to 
pluck up the courage to ask borrowers how much they earn. 

Clearly there are some features (tf the German system to 
be avoided; no one in Britain, one hopes, would, want to see 
the assignment of wages or a system of civil registration. 
Yet there is much to admire; in particular the of 

credit institutiona to provide consumers with, ai]|.,,ai(temative, 
either through dealers or ^ cash loans made across a coimier, 
and a highly developed system of credit control which cm 
serve only to lower the price of credit 
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Whirling in a Latin American Spiral 


A European banker recently returned from a year 
in Latin America describes some of the trials of 
banking in an area long on regulations, but 
shaft an stdMt^, 

I T is nonoall^ unwiss to generalise about Latin American 
countries, but one particular paradox appears to be 
common to the whole region. It is the determination of 
governments to prescribe minutely detailed regulations for 
every aspect of economic life, matched by on equal determina¬ 
tion of their citizens to evade and frustrate the regulations 
so as to enjoy relative freedom In carrying oh their business. 
This process is of course intensified when strict compliance 
with the regulations would logically cause bankruptcy. 

Because ef dioir sensitive central ptfeit lpn in the fiSthdaT 
f^^teni]. the CQmICCfckl^ bahlcs' In Latin America are 
p^cularly subject to their governments’ passion for regula¬ 
tion. Fbt example, in Brazil, the maximum rate of interest 
permissible on advances was &ced several years ago at 12 per 
cent a year, after the speculative nature of many of that 
country’s enterprises had forced up interest rates to a level 
that effecdvely precluded normally prudent concerns from 
using the banking system at all. Since the country's annual 
rate cH inflation rose to over 80 per cent last year and topped 
140 per cent cady this year, the 12 per cent interest ceiling 
has become risible. The result is that, to maintain their 
profits, the banks must impose extra charges, above the 
interest ceiling; thus they raise the effective interest by add¬ 
ing information fees, and commissions on transfers and 
guarantees. 

This rule ou interest has, together with other distortions 
caused by infladon, caused far-reaching changes in banking 
business in the inflationary Latin American countries—^which 
meana in practice most of, them with notaUe exceptions 
like Mexico and Venezuela. Commercial deposits are main¬ 
tained by Anns at the lowest practicable levels, because the 
interest a hi*nk is permitted to pay on such deposits is 
frequently iosuflBcient even to offset the rate of depreciation 
of die currency. Similarly the interest ceiling has teduced the 
vdume ct overdrafts because oS their comparatively long term 
—^iz to twelve months is usual. Banks have therefore to 

iNPLATtOW IN fc.ATIH AlWgWiCA 

^ Consumer price kidex 1958<400 (All items) — > 




concentrate on essentially short-term operations such as the 
discounting of trade bills over one to three months and, a 
speciality of the foreign banks, foreign exchange operations. 

The scarcity of deposits leads even the most reputable 
institutions into practices that would raise eyebrows in Bri¬ 
tain. It is quite usual to induce a company to make a sub¬ 
stantial term deporit by promising extra credit facilities to 
that firm in the future, or to an associated company in the 
present. The payment of interest on sight deposits, also 
unthinkable in Britain, is common practice in Latin America ; 
it may be discouraged by the banking authorities, but recourse 
to it is necessary to maintain one’s competitive position, 

MANAGERS^ COMMISSIONS 

URTHER extraordinary practices are caused by the Latin 
American governments’ predilection for creit squeezes 
in the private sector in an attempt to counter inflation—^an 
attempt that rarely achieves its object because it is usually 
not accompanied by any effective restraint of public expendi¬ 
ture. But the response of the banks in Latin America to 
such pressure is not an ev^y spresid tightening of lending 
policy.. The position ^ complicate by tne common practice 
of paybg a manager a personal commission on any facilities 
his bank may gi^t, one per cent df the ampunt of the loan 
being a comriipn amount, 

It also happens that banks afe closely integrate by common 
dirdetorsbips witb coiiiurierdid. and indust4al concerns and 
this ensures at all times a powerful, preferred clients, 

despite recent attempts.!^ the aumprides of certain epuntnes 
to cuitail loans by bahte to their own directors and duef 
executives, and their faroities/ 

Regul^ion pf badklhg by is pervasive 

ever-present, the nuin|ber cl regi^dpns is so 

tli^t n^y mabtaiii $ legal sccti^ mani^ 

fegul^dhhs k by inspl^ 
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This is the roof of Anglo-israel. Packed under I 
it is an international bank complete from 
the man at the top to the men on the door. 


Why Is Anglo-Israel able lo move so much faster than many other banks? 
Sheer geography, Anglo- Israel has put all the resources of an international 
and domestic bank into one building. Decisions are taken quickly. Red 
tape is non-existent. Another speciality of the house; expert knowledge 
and experience of the business world in Israel itself. If you run a business, 
particularly a young business, your bonk is unquestionably Anglo-israel. 
For more information, write to the Manager. Or make an appointment to call. 



C>/\/ 0 / 3 X>F J 


AHGLO-ISRAEL BANK LTD 

BOW Ms HOUSE 11 BREAD STREET lONDOH EC 4 {OtlY HI^ 


1 


iNTBmaTimAi\ banxino 

People who know;..sev 

PAKA^irAKA 



;. , lirt ixusr- P Ms Ml \KA nn‘ans ‘vill.igr .imon.!^ llir A Nftiori unid, 
it also a phue in Nrw /^faland known tor’>Ah<‘f j)-raising and bn-- 
Irffijiiq. W r happen to know bfTniHe we are the Nauonal Bank, ok' New 
/caland. \h muIi, wr provide, a eomplcie bankinj^ M r\irc ihrcMi^li 17.> 
hranc lifs anti at'ein ies in onr touiury. have also flt qimTtt useful 
infoiin.iiiiHi on a \'Hriely of lupies, romniertial and olller\^lsr. So wliril 
)nij \sjin lo know more ahoui. Nr^v /calaiid, a^k os — 

TMtlMiutiBimk 

OF NEW 2CAI.AND LIMIT60 

r4AbU«tifd 1872 

HEAD OFFfCEt • MOOFOATI!, LONDON, EC2. T«Uphen«: MONAFCH 8311 

Mine than 175 binnehes and agencies iliroughotit New Zealand 



SWISS BANK 


CORPORATION 

soeii ii' i)i-BANOLC sussi: 

S< HNM IZHKISC HE R BANKVI.RI IN 
sot II.I \ OI BAM A SVI//LR\ 


I I liihi i\i !>] tn( iu/t,nnh '1 in Sn ,/-f i.'iz/.c/ 

1*1 itif ifUif Lotuion Ofiit (• 

W GRF.SHAM STRl I'.T, l.ONDOV, E.C 2 

I,‘tt pfunh ir</Alnrr 4 (M )0 

h'mf Bi'wich 

IS RKGENT STRbLT. S.WM 

lebphoiiK*. \\hneJhiUm^\ 


ALL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 

O! nets TtlROl. r,UOL I' 

S\\IT/LRI.A\D 
it /N \t'n‘' YORK 

ill/trATt'S 
/\ SfOSTREAL 
LASABLASLA 

0\t.\ RFPREShSTAriyhS 
ISthSCRAL 
A SOUTH AMERICA 
A IS ftQSG AOHG 
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National iank of Pakistan 

ilnccrpomted under Me Natfonat Bank of Pakistan Ordinance 
Na. XIX of ISWr flwirf sponsored bv the Covet mnent of 
Pakistan, The liamlity of tnettwers b limited ,) 

B5TA»LI$HCO 1949 
HMd dike: Sunder Read» Kerachi 
Autliorlted Capiteh Pak. As. M,000,000 

iMued and Skibfcribeds Pak: As. $0,009,990 

Paid-ups Pak. As. 2I.00A000 

Aaserva Ponds Pak» As. $7,000,000 

Deposltif Pak. As. l,S7«,ltAOOO 

With over 400 branches throughout Pakistan, the Bank \> 

well equipped to transact Banking business of e\ci> 
description with uny country in the world. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

LONDON BIRMINGHAM BRADFORD 

JEDDAH CALCUTTA 

HONGKONG DAR-ES-SALAAM NEW YORK 


Mr. Nil'MTAK Hasam, 
Managing Director. 


Mr. HAMiE>-ro-Dis Pir. 

Dy, Managing Direcno iHraJ Oftar . 


Your em/Mfs will be w elcomed by the at: 

M BASTCHBAP, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: WNcinR lane 9338 

or 411 STRATFORD ROAD, SPARK HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM II 



UNITED DanEIIOML MIK 

LIMITED 


Head Office; 

10 BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA 1 

Lmtdon Office: 

12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4 ' 

AUTHORISilD CAPITAL . Rs. 8,00A0,000 

SUBSCRIBED CjUPITAL . Rs. 5,60,00,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL.Rs. 2,80,00,000 

Reserve Fund and Other Rtsems ... Rs. 5,20,00,000 

When it comes to doing business with India it pays to correspond 
with the United Commerci.kl B.4NK Ltd. Collections and 
remittances—Letters of Credit—New Industrial connections. 

I. P. GOENKA, Chainmn. R. B. SHAH, General Manager, 
Manager, London Office: R. VENU GOP.kL. 


- 

1 fr 

- - - __—j 

BANK BAZARGANI 
IRAN 

PaM^iip CapItBl ... .RIs. 250,000,000 

Resehres. ... ... RIs. 20,980,000 

Assets Exceeding .. RIs. 5,273,183,000 

Head Office: 

MAIDAN SEPAH, TEHERAN, IRAN 

Branches: 

TEHERAN 33 PROVINCES 41 

With wide local experience, comprehensive network 
of branches, fully equipped Foreign Department, 
Representative Offices in London and Hamburg, as 
well as Correspondents throughout the wot^ld. the 

Bank will welcome the Opportunity to p^ce its 
services at the disposal of inkers, expori^rs and 
j l^pof{pers ;Wlsh to con<i[tict busipe^: wkh i^an, 

Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading regu¬ 
lations and general economic conditions are available 
to all interested In developing trade with Iran., 

P/eo$e write to; 

Representatives: 

91 Moorgste, London^ E.C2. MQNarch ^25/^ 

10 BlelchenbrOcke, Hamburg 36. Hamburg 

1 

1 

SINGER 1 

FRIEDLANDER 

MERCHANT BANKERS j| 

20 Cannon Street • London E,C.4 I 

1 

Provincial Street l| 

BIRMINOHAM ^.^ig^TINGHAIIII I 

,66 Hagley Road ' a^oridiesmith Gate |l| 

■■y, \ HOW Yp^ ‘ ll 

1 . ^^WallStjre^ Qll 

rj ^siAsr j3Asia«-o.iall» 

™‘"nTTTnTi.. 1 i)jiiiji.i.|L!.ai 


RTIh 
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js supervised in most countries by an insp^tpr of baj^, who 
may be an official of the central bank^ or may indepdident 
of it an4 responsible-directly to the minister of fin^ce. 

Because of rampant inflation in m^y important Latm 
American countries, particularly Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia and Uruguay, it is usud to find specialised 
medium and long-term Operations such as industrial, crop 
and mortgage loans, handled by official banks that specidisc 
in these types of loan. Their inevitable losses are made up 
by the governments out of tax revenue, or by borrowing from 
the central bank. It will be possible to restore this type of 
business to the commercial banka only when reasonable 
monetary stability is achieved. Apart from these contractions 
of business, it is also found in the inflationairy countries that 
banks’ securities departments are unprofitable; in Brazil, for 
instance, securities are held almost cUtirely for Capital appre¬ 
ciation as a hedge against inflation, and tiiere is little profit 
10 be made on commissions charged on interest payments, 
which are minuscule in relation to the cash value of the 
shares, especidly as much extra paper-work is caused by the 
flood of new bonuses and rights issues on the matket. In 
addition, the earnings of foreign exchange departments are 
reduced in certain countries by the existence of tolerated 
''pardld” markets for the purchase and sdq of foreign 
drafts and banknotes, in which banks are fbcbMden to operate. 

BUREAUCRATS^ SWEETENERS 

T he many foreign banks in Latin America, are in a par¬ 
ticularly unenviable position, especially in those countries 
where natioodist sentiments are strong. It oftens happens 
that the friendly personal relations, always the most effective 
solvent, of Latin American bureaucracy, which locd banks 
enjoy with the authorities as a result of socid contacts, 
not so easily acquired by the foreign banks; it is dso true that 
the offering by foreign banks of more concrete signs d regard 
to representatives of the authorities could result in much 
more serious consequences than for local banks. In certain 
countries foreign banks suffer from ^ legal disabilities; for 
instance in Brazil they are not permitted to open more than 
one office in any one city. Al^ the traditional business of 
foreign banks, the financing of export crops, is extremely diffi¬ 
cult in the inflationary conditions that plague so much of the 
region ; this has led to a possibly unhealthy concentration on 




banks 
.ttaditkaial 


^ilkteniktio 

experdse io dm field. 

MILITANT BANK CLERKS . I 

I N their internal administration, banks in AniKtka Cim> 
tinue mainly on traditional lines. Installadho of cpinputBers 
proceeds only slowly, partly because of unportmg or nwhn'- 
facturing difficulties and partly because white-cdllar lal^nr 
in most countri^ is stiil com^icativdly cheap. AutmittdoQ 
is not yet economically profita^ an^d may no^ yet bo ^coWh 
mically desirable., Tbough it is, estimated .that abnut. 79 (itt 
cent of a bank’s total expenditure in La^ AoieiKiw is fiq^ 
salaries, these; are low by British standards,, ofien bd^ little 
above the standard for manual wprkem. This pmleunmiisar 
don of bank staffs in turn accounts lat^ely fbr^ 
large number of bank strikes, almost unlmown is EurOj^ 
The labour situadon .is also made worse by ffie unsuita,bie 
hours worked by the inajority of sttffs in joany opimtnes (he- 
quently of 6r7 hours without a br^).. .Those thpg ^ts l^ve 
^en introduced to ,enat^ bank suffs.to,ui>,a aecOs^ 
job in another part of the day;, ineviab^ ^St lo^s 
c®cien^.' ... ;; 

The impossibility of accurate.busJae^>a^sesfn)<htt>t^ 9 
dnuing infiadon, tte o^en capricious andisopqdnies.cpinrap^ 
condnet of. the.autl^rkies, the .poor .quali^ o| tpucb.<4|t)w 
clericid labont.ava4ah|e and. the. ne^ssaiy.coocooifxth^bn 
short-term opeifatjQns.aU .tepd to inhibit ij^.h^dty. develop¬ 
ment, of the bankit^iSysieiPt. ,- 'rv, 

In. developing longer-term fioanci^ services, bankers-in 
Ladn America do have, pne model in the Inter-Amencan 
Development Banit-;, ^^rtainly privam banks do not have the 
same freedom; to insist.-on their own terms as this seqsi-official 
body, but they might profitably follow to the extent that they 
are able the development bank's general, very sensible practice, 
of investing mainly in projects in which local interests have 
shown confidence by investing their own money too. 

However, the demand f<A^ banking services is increasing 
continually, in step with the progress being attempted io the 
countries of Latin America towards a modern industrial and 
commercial structure. Though operating conditions are far 
from satisfactory now, bankers hope that with a further 
development of Latin American economies, it will be possible 
to operate their businesses on somewhat more orthodox and 
comprehensive lines. 
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Bankers in Company Boardrooms 


German bankers are ojten criticised for allegedly 
dominating the boards of industrial companies in 
which they own a stakfi. A Frankfurt correspondent 
states the bankets' case: 

I N 196O5 representatives of German banks occupied just over 
one-quarter of the 3,014 scats on the boards of the 577 
public companies covered by a recent study on concentra¬ 
tion in German industry. On private company boards they 
arc similarly represented. The influence of German banks 
in industry is widespread and pervasive. It has been 
acquired by a variety of mcans^ of which direct shareholding is 
oafy one. It is quite out of proportion to the equity capital 
that the banks actually have directly at risk in the companies 
concerned. 

Many bankers are invited on to company boards for their 
personal qualities, their expertise or their experience. Yet a 
bank may press for board representation where a company is 
relying upon it heavily for long-term finance, even if German 
ba^s do not make a practice of acquiring companies outright. 
What happens is that a company gets into difficulties, and is 
obliged to turn to its banket for help. Wary of throwing good 
money after bad, the bank understandably insists on board¬ 
room representation in such cases, and probably a cut of the 
equity too. It may, indeed, want a controlling interest, 
especially if an earlier rescue attempt has failed. In such cases 
the shares will usually be resold once the company finds its 
feet onc^ more. But this docs not always happen. Large blocks 
of shares are by no means easy to liquidate, even when the 
stock market is active. And after a period of clasc association 
with a company, a bank may see little advantage in severing the 
connection, especially if the investment has turned into a 
profitable one. 

NO QUARRELS -IN PUBLIC 

N evertheless, direct shareholdings in companies by the 
banks arc small. The banks’ long-term holdings repre¬ 
sent only li per cent of the commercial banks' total assets, 
and their total shareholdings no more than 5} per cent. In all, 
the banks hold about 8 per cent of the capital of all German 
public companies ; but tffis includes the necessarily substantial 
** float ’* of securities that the banks hold in their role of stock 
brokers and dealers. On the other hand, it does not include 
their holdings in private companies, many of which, in 
Germany, are of no mean size. 

But the more potent source of bank influence at companies' 
general meetings is the right of banks to vote the shares 
they hold as depositaries. Since bearer shares are the rule 
in Germany, and die small shareholder, there as elsewhere, 
is often busy, apathetic, or both, the collective influence of 
bonks at compahy meetings ha^ become considerable, and the 
cause of muc^ controversy. Many reformers would like the 
banka to be required tp seek more detailed voting instructions 
from their customers. 

The fact remains that German industrialists themselves 
seem in no way disturbed by the influence of bankers in thdr 
coundis. /niey/in mrn, have representatives on the 


of banks, and 'bankers arc regarded as useful members of 
company boards. No bank is likely to cause a distressing 
scene in a general meeting if it is represented on the board. 
Quarrels can be hushed up and settled behind the scenes ; 
indeed, here bankers customarily assume the role of peace¬ 
makers. Moreover, the usefulness of a close personal link 
with a bank cannot be denied. Credit is more likely to be 
forthcoming when needed. Capital will be easier to raise. And 
as a fruitful source of useful business contacts too, a banker 
is hard to beat. 

At the same time. German banks maintain that they give 
all possible encouragement to shareholders to fxercise their 
voting rights themselves. As Dr Becker and Dr Grossman of 
the Deutsche Bank pointed out in a letter to The Economkt 
last July, “ every year, we and other banks, write in the follow¬ 
ing terms to those of our customers who keep their shares 
with us: 

At the annual meetings itnporlant decisions aifecting the 
interests of shareholders are taken. For this reason it would be 
desirable that you should attend future annual meetings in order 
to exercise your rights personally. You are, of course, free to 
have your fights exercised by a deputy. However, if you do not 
want to attend the annual meetings personally or appoint a 
deputy of your oWn, we shall be pleased to exercise the voting 
rights attached to the shares we hold for you. The authorisation 
which you may give us can be revoked by you at any time." 

N or have critics of this interlocking concentration of influ¬ 
ence in industrial boardrooms and bankers’ parlours been 
able to provide rtmeh concrete evidence to support their case. 
No recent instances have come to light in which bankers have 
been shown to have misused their influence. There is little 
evidence to suggest that the c*onservative orthodoxy of bankers 
—part fact, part myth—has stifled the enterprise of German 
industry. Bank influence is felt most strongly when financial 
decisions arc at issue, and here an experienced banker’s judg¬ 
ment of the soundness of a venture is as likely to be a comfort 
as a constraint. In any case German company law severely 
limits the powers of the directorate, or supervisory board. It 
can appoint executives to the (full-time) board of manage¬ 
ment ; it can dismiss them. It can ask for information. But 
it cannot take part in the day-to-day management itself. 

At the same time, that the banks themselves clearly benefit 
from such close industrial connections is manifest. The more 
intimate the links between a bank and a commercial concern, 
the less likely is any other bank to sec any of that concem’^s 
banking business. 

The close links that have developed over many years 
between German banks and their main customers are a logical 
outcome of the relatively undeveloped market for risk capital 
in Germany. When conipanies rely on their baidcs for long¬ 
term finance to the extent that they do in Germany, banks 
inevitably become as closely involved with the success of a 
concern as though they were, themselves shareholders. In 
effect, they are frequently jproviders of risk capital, albeit on 
fixed interest terms. As such it is not surprising that over a 
period they have developed' as much influence in the affairs 
of tlir th<cy are financing as a provider of risk capital 

normally has. ' 
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Business in Ghana 


IS better conducted through 

GHANA COMMERCIAL BANK 



because... 

1 

In addition to all normal banking 
facilities* you obtain access to first¬ 
hand knowledge of loctf conditions, 
advice on importandeq;xirt matters, 
exchange control problems, etc. 


There is a network of branches 
throughout Ghana, In all major 
cities and towns, providing on-thc- 
spot service for localised business. 


3 

There is a fully-operativc Bank (not 
an officel) in the heart of the City 
of London, where all these finalities 
. ire conveniently aviiliUe. 


HI AD omcil Accra. CaWtt; COMMikiANK. Tel: ACCRA 4194 

/ ChaaiMsWa. PX>* iox if, London S.C.2. Tel: CITY 23B4 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


Incorporated In Turkey 
with Limited Liability 



Paid-up Capital 

£5,000,000 


BRANCHES In: 

TURKEY. CYPRUS. JORDAN. SUDAN and in the 
ARABIAN GULF at DOHA (QATAR) and ABU DHABI 

aho in 

KENYA, the UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANGANYIKA and ZANZIBAR. 
UGANDA and SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

LONDON. .18/22. ABCHURCH LANE. E.C.4. 

PARIS... 7, RUE MEYERBEER. 9(e) 

ISTANBUL — GENEVA — MARSEILLES. 






A GREAT BANK ? ’ 

How do you judge the world's great banks? ^ 
Deposits are one way. The Mitsubishi Bank's i 
deposits of well over one billion yen^tell part ' 
of the story. For the rest, speak to the world 
bankers who respect Mitsubishi and the 
business leaders who prefer to deal with it. 
The Mitsubishi Bank can make your dealing r 
with Japan easier and faster. | 

*As of Mar. 31, 1964, equivalent to Stg. £1,199,868,006 

A MITSUBISHI BANK 








A 


Mead Office: Maninoucht, Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 

London Brancb: 7, Bfrcbln Lane, London, E.C.3 ^ 

New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York fi, N.Y, 

Los Angeles Agency: 02S S. SprJm St., Los Angolci U, Calif. 


•"*X4 lijj jk,. 


■ill 


Deposits!.. 

... ¥1,211,866,685,591 

: Borrowed Money.. 

..¥152,447,914,423 

Cali Money.. 

.. ¥43,214,000,000 

Foreign Exchanges .. 

. ¥64,775,805.724 
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BETTER 
GRAPES 
fok 

VINTAGE 

Only connoisseurs can tell the vintage of 

wines, but when it comes to banking services, 

people unanimously agree that the Sanwa Bank’s are the 
most dependable. And the world-wide network of branches, 
correspondents and representatives of your Sanwa Bank are 
always ready to serve your multiple banking requirements. 


SANWA BANK. 


HMd Offie* : Oiaka, Japan 

i90 Branches in Japan 

Ovarseaa Officat ; 

New York Agency ; 1 Chese Manhattan Pteza, New Yorlc. NY, U S, A. 

Sen Francisco Branch : 46$ (^lifornia St., Satv Francisco, California, U. S. A. 

t-ondon Branch ; Garrard House, 31-4$ Gresham St., London,' E.C. England 

Hong Kong Branch : TS^wKS, Des Voeux 8oed, Central, Hong Kon| 





Natlonat Commercial Bank of Boottand PhotOfrapbta Compelltloa. 

An aspect of Scottish life 

riLEHENTED BY SCOTLAND'B MOST PROQREBBIVS BANK 

There'S one bank that is outstandingly Scotland’s bank. 

It is the largest and moat progressive in Scotland, with 
branches in the fishing ports, in the market towns, and in 
the industrial areas. Its name is 

National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited 



This informative bOoUct has been prepared for United Kingdom 
and Overseas Organisations who are thinking of expanding to Australia and 
deals N\iih thc/oquircmentlfpr establishing a butincss, tajeation, exchange 
contr^, unporl liechaing etc, A free c^y will be sent on request. 

Any further infonnatton will be gladly supplied. 

Commercial BanUna 

Company ol Sydw 


SOO BRA|SICHBS THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated In New South Walet. Asset* £A300,000,000 
ar-SBOLP JIlWRY • LONDON • E.C.B. • T*l: METropoliUn 8391 



ITD 



Our experience is your biggest banking: 
asMt. I.et us use it to your advantage.. 

4|il: The Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd. 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan New York Agency: New York 
Overseas Representative Officer Chicago, London 


lIUtlllllBtlillilltlHH 
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WrEkHATfONAL 


B. W. BLYDIM ^ 

MNKEt^ 

Eitab/hM In ioHdotthtWS 


Partners: 
k. A..Vnnle 

The TWentedie Beak (London) Ltd, 
Netherlendi Tmdiiai Society (London) Ltd. 


AS LONDON AFFIUATION OF THE ALGEMCNE 
BAN^ N.V., WE ARE ABLE TO 

OlVk:^^ A i»«ClAUZED SERVICE COVERING ALL 
TRANMCYlblSS WITH THE NETI1ERLA>R>S. THE 
NETHiaiLA)^ ANTILLES. SURINAM. SINGA- 
FORE;. .MAtAYA. INIMA, PAKISTAN, THE FAR 
EAi^, SAtrm ARABIA, LEBANON, IRAN, EAST 
AFRICA, TANGIER, ARGENTINA, LIRUGUAV 
AND NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 56 THREADNEEDLE ST, 

LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: LONdon Wall 20! 

Telex; 23367 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in4Ji^pan 



The imageof youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
I' anij abroad. 

. R. offers the foreign businessman complete, 

; niodiiro. personalized service in the field of\foir’ 
elgti'todeand exchange. If you're looking-fora 
bank that .inakes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice, 

SAITAMA BANa 

. H«ad Office: Urawa, Saitama Praf. 

Cabla Addraaa: SAIQIN TOKYO Talax: TK2811 (SAIOIN TKI^dl 1> • 

Tokyo Branch ^ Forafgh Oapt-: Chiio ku, ToKyo 
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Head Office: , 

Telegrams: ‘UN^O^ 

PR. II 

Autliorised capital: 

Subscribed capital: 

Reserves : 

F.K.F. Nariman. Gene 

India's expanding economy 
invites overseas businetks 
interests to share in iis 
pros^rity. Reali7ing the 
need lor a reliable clearing 
honse of foreign exchange, 
international ■ oofdjaiafea 
turn to the Unjoki B6i]^ . 
with its network of'Lranchcs 
throughout India and 
connections in all fureigo 
centres including dircti 
TELEX contact with world 
markets. In a nutshell, here 
is a banking service which 
can be rdied on for experi¬ 
ence and despatch. 


IMITPD 

(CstablwlMR) in 1919) 

fd Street, Bombay i 
BANK’ Telex No. 


Rs. 2,d^fOO,pOO 
1 . 00 , 00,000 
76,00,000 
lai MiUiajjer 

Correapatideats in llw 
U.S.A. Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co. • Chase 
Manhattan Rank * Bank of 
America (InicrnaUonal) • 
Manufacturers Hanover 
■ Co. • ] rving 'I’rust Co. 

* iFipt Hational City Ifank 
of New Voi1( • Piiiiadelphia 
National Bank. 


Correspondents in the U.K. 
VVcstruinstcr Bank Limitc'd 
* Midland Dank Limited « 
Bank of Atnciica NT 4^S.'\ • 
Moscow Narodny'Bank Ltd. 






We 


oftheMstii^a 

With a of iiKire thaa 130 bralidiea lit ,V 

. Rc^lio of iY«1aod,'| is Northern Trelaod snd- 29 
ttcMdh OfiSces in London and many .of the ouda dttM^ . 
of Em^aiKl and Wales, The^N^ttiongl Bank b 
e^idpped to son'c-you. 

Whldkovet side of thO'kiiih Sea your IhteitM 
bpaiMssor plea^-^yottoin tel^oh the.Na£(oi^f^ . 
frien^y» heipful/advicv oft ill yo^ banking 
The Manager Of yonr feidu Brabpti will. . 

discuss them with you, 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Esfhthhc^ tas3 


BANK 

LIMITCO 

JLqfidip Ojfvce} Oki BiOnJ Street, E.C.2 

' ‘ ,'x - i' 

bubfih (C^icf Oj^te) 3S dflege Crecn 
Belfast (CfHiifOffice) 62-68 mgh Street 
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JNTESN4TJON4L ^4N^im 


Habib Bank 

Links th« world 
with PakistMi- 



.ttMiiMr 
lAAd Direi 


*r. i-f , hK, , 

'K- 






/1 


Habib Bank With « nmwork of over 27S brtnc^ 

Pakistan, ^araou^ brandiai in Bombay (indla]^di|i|il^ia^ 

(Malaysia); t too torraspondanta throughout Wi* W<W|BW^d Direct 
incernatlonatJi Domaitk calaprliytcr lihea,if in ia ppM^to sarva 
you and Wifva afhdantiy for your banking ra^ul^Jill^ii and 
trade information of any daaarf|kion. , 

Habih Bank Limitled 

Head Offka; KftiiichMI ftkiscan •, 

Habib Bank (OnntM» Limib^ 

ifmr9dr«ifdr'ia,fll(iki»r" • ' * 

MM ; KmliSrll'NkbWl 
flkaocliw: Aiilao^^Co^inbo* tofidoPr^WbiiB^kliks- ' 
UAdapBMNli; tl^RMlMry 

\lvi direct H kp rtmi r Bdk iwkb Miiiid OPeali'lfiandil tPakliian) 


DoB^ in Japan? 


Japan’s leading long-term credit institu¬ 
tion offers these valuable services: 

• all types of foreign exchange transactions 

• promotional services for foreij^n yivesj- 


'ihents'in jfepm and Jap!mCT*mte%nnents '‘ 
abroad 

• credit information'on Japanese concerns - 

• loan, guarantees ; i < 

• go-between services foe industrial tie-ups 
with leading Japanese companies 

Since 1902 

m 

INDUSTRIAL DANK 

OFMPAK.LTD. 

Head Office: MBru^puchi, Chiypda kUr ToKyo, Japan , , ; . 
New York Office: 30 Brodd Street New York 4 . N*Y. ‘ 
Tell MAopver 2.0^5^7 ... 

Frankfurt Office. Eschersheimer tandstrasse 9, Frank* 

I ,furt am Mein, R.'B. Germany ' 

Tel: 55^^51 
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liKITAIX IX TKK SlXl'IES: Studies in Finttn< ial Leadership ^ J 



An Important facet of 


Evcrylhing about diamonds takes tittle. DiscoNcriiig 
and mining them tak^s rime, .Deciding just liow to 
and polish them to get the mast perfect stones ^ 

time. Then own when they are set and inoimted and 
at ailable, it takes time to sell what is one orthe most 
beautiful and expensive things, money can buy. 

Time means money. Tht^ongh the long process from 
w>iigh diamond ^ polished gem, i^pilJip^i!^ pf pounds 
can beiicej ilian^opds. financing'tms long prociss 
one of the liighly ^sj>cciaUsed services of Hambros 
^ank. 

ilambros, tlirpugh foam to Diamond Merchants, 
finances an important pat‘t pf I.diKlon\s /'ipo milliofi a 
^ear diamond trade. Providing finance for projects old : 

^nd^ne\vh;a^al>ra}^'1>cr^^ 



^ ng ai%ifA|nbros 

^J-ondon, and .\le!(^a^||0ikcr,s. 'I’lii' 

reason ■!w|>^:^|^t^|fbr been {.Ur 

’^jK'adiiis mercantlt^^fratlo^ri'iliKl »yhy $lerUnj( is still th<- 


No, I tradil^ 


cm rency tliroughfout the world 




IN Tpi N A'nOX‘;tf:' >[KJU • ll A XT T. A X K M 
i\ msHOI'SC \Ti:. 

; t V-^} , /I 'i^lAUTKmUlLSi: 

Xrav v<ViiicVY.AipLAW \ <»j:k « 

AND \f l-iHJ'*. ^UK\ \Nl»‘X'5^r^'C^''‘ ' 


H/wi'ons i\ fh^ h^vhttii Lork/on mi:rrhiw1 
^ih>iin{hil ft* ftiflinln.- and o^'/vhifif} ly/i nU tj' 
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Mothers 



as Teachers 


women. One may assume that 
nearly 6o per cent ot these young 
women will be out of the profes¬ 
sion for which they have spent 
three years preparing themselves, 
after having taught for a mere five 
more years. The fact that they 
are trained teachers is doubtless 
fine for them, for their children, 
and even for their husbands. But 
for the state that provides them 
with this training it is a painful 
waste of resources. If, as now 
seems possible, the local authori¬ 
ties can attract a higher proportion 
of them back into teaching, little 
will be lost. 

The Department of Education 
certainly is doing all it can to push 
this ahead. In particular they have 
recently encouraged local authori¬ 
ties to open new nursery classes 
for children under 5 in places 
where mothers who would return 
to teaching if they could place their 
child in such a class can thus be 
attracted back into the schools. 


authorities. They desperately need to 
increase their purely managerial efficiency 
to deploy such a number of part-time 
teachers (if they are indeed forthcoming) 
around the schools. It seems as though 
many education authorities have brought 
themselves, and others have by criticism 
been brought, to have a happier approach 
to the idea of employing part-timers in 
schools. But they really do need staff 
backing to help to deploy this new force 
to its best advantage. 

They will one day also need transport. 
The chief peculiarity of trained teachers is 
that they marry middle-class men: some 
areas have a plethora of women happy to 
get back to the schools, while others have 
barely any at all. Often such areas are not 
far from each other—no further than town 
centres and suburbs, typically—but the 
distance, and the time spent travelling it, 
may be a serious deterrent to a mother 
with young children. The deterrent may 
be even more severe to those who prefer 
to work half-days all week, rather than to 
those who work two or three full days 
each week. If all the married vvomen who 


T iJi- menace of a complete breakdown in 
the British educational system, caused 
by the desperate shortage of qualified 
teachers, seemed slightly to recede this 
week. On Thursday the Secretary of 
Slate for Education, in reply to a 
parliamentary question, revealed that the 
number of qualified married women teachers 
returning to service in local authority 
schools rose sharply in the first eight months 
of this year ; it had fallen in the corre¬ 
sponding period of last year after an en¬ 
couraging start in 1962 when the Ministry 
of Education began its campaign to attract 
such women back into the schools. The 
total numbers of trained women teachers 
attracted back into teaching, in the first 
eight months of 1962, 1963 and 1964, were 
respectively 4,224, 3,920 and 4,595. Most 
significantly, the biggest rise was in the 
number of part-time teachers attracted back 
into the profession: in each of the three 
years, 1,648, 1,452 and 2,041. It is starting 
to look as though the hopes of those who 
have prophesied that married women 
returners will help to bridge the gap between 
supply and demand, and keep the schools 
running in the early 1970s, when the 
number of children will have risen by one 
million, may be justified. 

The prospect of an increasing number of 
women returners is all the more important 
in view of the numbers of young women 
who, having passed through teacher-training 
colleges, get married or start children two 
or three years later and stop working. Last 
year 71 per cent, or 32,800, of the 46400 
students in teacher training colleges were 


But there are some very real dilficultics 
about this policy. Last year's aim w'as to 
double the part-time element in the teaching 
force by 1965, and to treble it by 1970: this 
means passing from the part-time equivalent 
of 7,000 full-time teachcr.s out of a total of 
270.000 now, to the part-time equivalent of 
22,000 full-time teachers. 

The first strain falls on the local education 


Cinematic 

Our special correspondent gives a 
of the short film in Britain 

T wo weeks ago the Fifth International 
Industrial Film Festival was held in 
London in the cinema of the Shell Centre, 
and Shell as sponsors got two first prizes 
and one second. This was neither luck nor 
influence: Shell has spent more over the 
years on the “ prestige ” films which make 
up the bulk of such festivals, and has got 
them, not to a fine art exactly, but to a fine 
gloss. This sponsor’s festival largely ignored 
the creative clement in film-making. Pro¬ 
ducers ?nd directors were forcibly 
anonymous, absent in name from the full 
and glossy programme, and in spirit from 
the whole affair. 

There arc three basic sorts of industrial 
films : the useful, the prestigious,” and 
the good. The first sort arc invaluable 
managerial tools, particularly for training 
and sales purposes. Unfortunately the 


can be persuaded to return to teaching arc 
to be fitted in, all sorts of rather expensive 
and unorthodox methods wnll have to be 
used to make it easy for them to Jo so. 
And of course no progress on this front can 
absolve all those concerned with education 
‘^rom the need to push ahead quickly 
devising an effective method of employing 
teachers’ auxiliaries in the schools. 


Mediocrity 

personal view of the craft 


liuropcans impo.scd their own snobbishness 
on the festival in excluding the strictly sales 
films, and there were only a few otherwise 
useful films. One, “ Critical Path ” spon¬ 
sored by the building firm of Cosiains, de¬ 
servedly won first prize in its class. It 
spelled out clearly an important new mana¬ 
gerial technique ; this sort of unimagina¬ 
tively executed but informative film, 
designed to associate a firm with a sound 
idea, may do far more fora company’s image 
than many hours of highly-coloured pom¬ 
posity. It was such general “ prestige ” 
films, technically well-made, but tending to 
a pseudo-poctic lifcTcssness characteristic of 
middle-aged Ivricism (in this case that of the 
English documentaries of the nineteen- 
thirties) which imposed their soporific at¬ 
mosphere on the proceedings. There were 
none of the “ free cinema ” films, like those 
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so bravely sponsored by Ford in Britain a 
few years ago, which by being works of art 
shed their own lustre on all concerned, with 
no tnention of product or company. 

It is, of course, unfair to blame the spon¬ 
sors : why should they spend money to 
forward the art of the film? But one can 
ask them to be as adventurous in their in¬ 
dustrial films as so many are with some of 
their television advertising films. It is only 
the French (e^pedally in their History-of- 
Gas **Les Expi^rts des Annies Quatre”) 
who are bold enough to combine modern 
technl(|ues in die proper use of stills and 
animation widi genuine intelligence and wit. 
But ciniast 0 s in Britain do l^k to indus¬ 
trialists. They do so partly because of the 
traction, established by Sir Stephen Tal¬ 
lents at the Empire Marketing Board and 
die GPO in the early 1930s, of enlightened 
patronage, in all sorts of films : the whole 
of the modem cartoon movement can be 
traced back to the work Len Lye did at 
that time to sell the GPO's services. There 
is, indeed, nowhere else for cineastes to look 
for support. The two major commercial 
film groups in this country, Rank and ABC, 
know that the short film has no real bear¬ 
ing on cinema attendance figures. Yet, for 
short-sighted commercial reasons, they 
make their own rubbishy scries, and 
actively prevent any shorts not emerging 
from their own sausage-machine from 
reaching the circuit audience. The French 
get round the problem in two ways, for they 
recognise that short-film making is the finest 
possible training ground for tomorrow's 
feature film directors. They m^c the 
showing of short films compulsory in cine¬ 
mas, and they have a system of primes a la 
qualite ; by tnese two measures a short film 
is not a hopeless gamble, as in Britain, but 
a very fair commercial-artistic proposition. 


Similar steps should not be beyond the wit 
of Miss Jennie Lee to contrive. 

Britain already has a Film Fund, fed .by . 
a levy, which is handed back to producers 
in proportions as their films are. succestfuLi 
To him that hath is given—but he that ha^ 
not the opportunity to show his work in 
more than a few “ art ” cinemas gets virtu¬ 
ally nothing. Obviously this system is 
amenable to more flexible rcurangement, 
and the cost in the case of shon films is 
relatively small: 100,000, divided—un¬ 
equally—between twenty films a year would 
not strain the resources of tlui film fund, 
and would cover most the cost of making 
the films. More important, the short-film 
makers would use the money to make more 
films, thus creating a growing rolling fund : 
one of the great difficulties about other 
state-aided schemes is tl^at profits are so rare 
and so great that they are generally 
prompdy removed from the industry. The 
gambler rises from the table, as it were, and 
takes with him a good slice of the industry's 
working capital. 

Nor arc Rank and ABC invulnerable. 
With their activities under the close super¬ 
vision of the Monopolies Commission the 
two major groups should be amenable to a 
little arm-twisting in the name of the future 
of the British cinema. 

For almost the first time since the war 
a few British short films worthy of the name 
are being made, with no real hope of mone¬ 
tary return except from television showings, 
and, as the brave efforts by Mr Derek Hill 
and his Short Film Service have shown, 
there is a ready international market for 
any effort with the remotest spark of in¬ 
spiration or talent. The time is dearly ripe 
for some sort of revolution, but there seems 
no obvious sponsor or film company likely 
(or able) to carry it out. 



Giz de France : plus ca change • . . 


Still Sweet and Starchy 


ChanoM in Consumption a Hoad 


■.--XDtCRIASE XINCREASE- 

Dairy produqts ' .•"' 

PotatoM SI!1SIZ3I0% 
Eggs 1 1S% 

Sugar a syrup* 2!!!IZDl3X 

-1 iney 

oils AfaU 537% 

Vegetablea 
Grain products 


An income revolution, a rise of nearly a third 
in the standard of living and all those health fads 
seem to have changed the British diet remarkably 
little in the last twenty-five years. More milk, 
cream, cheese and eg^ have increased the protein 
content, but there is just os much carbohydrate in 
it; less bread has been offset by more potatoes 
and the British tooth is even sweeter thaxi a quarter 
of a century ago. 

What goes with the extra potatoes is a bit of a 
mystery. Not fish, anyway. Surprisingly, meat con¬ 
sumption has gone up by only a tenth and less beef 
is eaten than before the war. And, altbou^ nearly 
three times as ^popular as then, poultry still makes 
a fairly small contribution to main dishes. What 
should shock the diet reformers is that apparently 
no more fruit and vegetables are eaten than iff the 
1930 * 8 —less last year. 

While consumption changes in the last few years 
have been small, coffee-drinking is stiU going 
ahead: the quantity sold in relation to tw is now 
I to 3 corfipared With i to 13 before the war. 


WMkly Amounts a Head 

(Ounces unless Otherwise stated) 


Meat—total.. 

of which: beef. 

mutton and lamb 
porky bacon and 

ham. 

F*ouHry..... 

Fish. 

Egos (numbSf).. 

Cheese.:. 

Butter. 

Matgarlne.. .. 

MMk, liquid (pints).f.... 

Sugar. 

Tea.... 

Coffee.. 

flour. 

f^otatoes. 

Vegetables. . . 

fnilt .A........ 


Prewar 

1963 

3X-8 

36*8 

13 3 

12'9 

6-1 

5 6 

11‘2 

130 

1-1 

3-2 

8*1 

6*2 

4-2 

5*1 

2'7 

3*2 

78 

5*9 

2-7 

3*4 

3-2 

4*9 

32-7 

36*9 

2 9 

2-9 

0 2 

0 9 

59-8 

50*1 

58-9 

70.0 

370 

35*6 

38*2 

36*0 


Chart atui rabU th€ aiifrag* tfasumption ef tach hi;itd m ail n» farms, tneltu^ 

mdmtfactwrmi foods (e.^. margaritio in boiuht cahts). Meat and Jhtiltry in sdibU toeight^j 

fimit and vegetahi4i inciuit tanned as well at fta. 


neaii eaton oat of the home and t^ie tpmwnts of the difforont ium usod in 
• different kinds of meet estitnatod from official figures of carcase iveight. 


ftatm expressed ae fresh Sglahaim. 
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Dodgi^l - 

Roail accfcfttMt kW 

T his the Minisder of Traosport, 
Mr FriUcr» jcdade suitably shocked 
noises about the expected slaughter on 
Britain’s roads over th^co^ng Christmas 
holiday season, and wem on to hope that a 
few new (and grievously horrific) posters 
would in some way prevent it. But the new 
posters may make no appreciable difference 
for being aimed at the friends of drivew 
rather th^ drivers themselves. How bad is 
Britain’s record as a street-killer ? On the 
evidence of what statistics are available, not 
all that terrible when compsired with, say, 
Austria or Germany, each of which is twice 
as had in proportion to its population and 
to the nuii^er of vehicles licensed. 

But no country can be satisfied that 
regularly kills about 7,000- peO|)*e a year 
and injures another 350,000 on its roads, 
fn spite of a vehicle count nearly three times 
what it was in the worst peacetime year on 
record, deaths are fewer in absolute terms 
and deaths and injuries very much fewer in 
comparative terms than they were in that 
year, 1934. On the other hand, althou^ 
the speed limits and driving tests introduo^ 
gfter that disaster undoubtedly helf^ the 
falling accident rate and higher jurvtii^ rate 
after accidents are probably chiefly due to 
tnechanical improvenients in cars themselves 
and to advances in surgical and medical 
techniques. 

These improvements have^ however, taken 
some of the urgency out of measures 
designed to . reduce accidents sttU further 
and» combffoed with the traditional British 
distrust of foreign inventions, tended to 
consign useful and life-saving innovations 
to the limbo of “experiment.” These 
factors, complicated by the long-held 
parliamentary view that motorists are a 
homogeneqO^ tskl politiea% uncomxnktcd 
Iroiip frepre^ed by 4;>sfioag Idbhy, lire 
at the. coot <jo£...thA. long delay in.. 


BRITAIN 

introducing first a statutc^"'^ safe driving ^ 
limit to blood^cohol an^ ^^ondly the 
sim^jdfihns tested (the 

“bieamMysci* *^ instrument 'will be used 
—experimentally-^this Christmas). 

The; u^ak aophtsdcal arguments about 
tho vtiyitig effects of alcohol on different 
people should now be simply overcome by 
Ignoring them in the same way as argument^ 
about skill sound motor cm were over* 
gpuA m^ In effect 
the spew lumt is an yutetrary, if reasonable, 
figure which ft is eii oftsaoe to exceed, 
regaijdtess of other ficcocs. Subjective 
radgments fbout &ndss to drive are tbere^ 
tore dkpeii^ Wrftii, and pM^tton resti 
on cfeai^ jeoertainahle figures. 

TlMrstt#|»iw^ «Oipdi^ be used 
in u multiple 

crSiMies bihj motorways in fog. The.se pile; 
upl^^caiised by cbivOT who, in reckless* 
nere:4N^ igWnm^ travel too fast to stop 
witfahi the area bl road they can see ahead of 
thc^ai,iwfilng saying Fog ^ 
are int enou^: tmy afl^^ no gtiidance to 
the ignp^ and efo^ fiOt the deter* 
mined thruster. 

A sensible answer might be the installa¬ 
tion of a set of temporary speed limits, each 
a multiple neon sign capable eff being lit 
from a central control and of showing any 
figure from 10 to 40 or the derestriction 
sign, depending on information from radio 
patrols on motorway. Their mainten¬ 
ance and policing would be costly, particu¬ 
larly if the section of motorway that each 
controlkd were to be as short as two miles 
(which is desirable). But guidance afforded 
to the law-abiding, and respect engendered 
by the first merciless prosecutions in the 


m 

thrusters, might prevent the specta^ €^ 250 
cars crashed nose-to-t|il 4MI the Doncaster 
by-pass. This wduld^^an experiment id 
the true sense, rather Aan a mere coofinna^ 
tion that a tried and proved measure actually 
works in Brimifi WdlTid In Inmpc oi| 
America. ^ 

Into this last category fall many of the 
improvements at present fo be found dotted 
about the country—blinked traffic lights, anti; 
dazzle add chidi.barrie^ on ceptial reserva; 
lions of motorways, the use of dipped head{ 
lights in towns, the *^g!ve way to ffie right 
rule at roun^iboiits and the use of "tidal 
flow ” one-way working in hours. 

^ the “ experiments’’ ire yeim old, and if 
is about time that they were either accepted 
as useful dr entftd: Thdsb accepted sh^d 
^ supplemented by the tiBopea^> introduce 
cion of yearly tests of goods vehicles, of 4 ^ 
minimum pdWer-tb-^dght l^latioit 
that would get rid of the infinitely slow and 
therefore dangerous lorries that clutter main 
people should now be simiriy overcome by 
showed both vehicle weight and maximum 
permitted load and that would, .perhaps, end 
the menace of lorries loaded well beyond 
their capacity to stop In time or at all. 

Meanwhile the increase in the vehicle 
population will certainly reduce the effect 
of mechanical improvement on the^accident 
rate. If there is not to follow a sharp rise 
in death and accident numbers, means 
ought to be sought now towards replacing 
these good effects—perhaps, to take a 
simple example, by trai^emx^some police¬ 
men from point duty at light-controlled 
crossings to the enforcement of regulations 
that they will elsewhere see violated every 
minute. 



Does the capital really need its own frmy^excetffor^sake of the tourists? A 
queetieiv tn thwHeuse of Commonerastweea asked wh$|h|r KniAtltflbridOf larracks, 
which ie beiQQ rpbuilt tQB.d 4 »Bi 90 ,pf $ir BesH Spehce^s to tower alonosipe Hyde 
Park,.rmi1ly needed to bole Knfghtsbridge (where It at present oebupips three acres)^ 
Come to that does the army really need to opeupy 14 acres of valuafofe building land 
in Chelsea (above) or 8 acres next to Buekingham Palace? The Queen of eoufsOmust 
be guarded and theloirrleteentertainedi butit doesn't take many soldiers (or horses) 
at a time to da that very beautifully inde^. If the Bomb dropped on i.dndon, It would 
be better If anyone not actually wearing a bebrskin were elsewhere. The fashfonabld 
trend for decentralisation should not bf limited to civilians, particularly now that sq 
many soldiers sit In offices all day too. But to judge by the pace at wnich the Waf 
Office Is yielding up the large chunk of Wormwood Scrubs playing fields which if 
borrowed for wartime use (aome of If fir^t war), Ht will take a long time for the 
Britlsb^army to retreatirom t-ondon.. 
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Grandiose Gamble 


The Making of the Suez Canal 

By John Marlowe. 

Cieshet Press. 353 pages. 35s. 

T he nineteenth century is rich in taU's of 
grandiose gambles, none richer than 
^ that of the making of the Suez Canal. The 
dramatis persona are feast enough: De 
Lessens, a middle-aged civil servant, scape¬ 
goat for a scandal and eating his heart out 
in enforced retirement; Said, a genial 
Pasha, ruler of Egypt and friend to 
de Lcsseps; Ismail, Said's clever but 
undisciplined successor; Eugenic, a 
beautiful empress, cousin to dc Lesseps ; 
Palmerston, a crusty British premier ; a 
vacillating Sultan; French tempters, 
Ottoman viziers, European speculators, sur¬ 
veyors, engineers ; a crowd of 25,000 small 
French investors and a turnover of 15,000 
toiling fcllahin. These last do not, like their 
120,000 predecessors who built Pharoah 
^ Necho’s canal, die on the job, but arc 
instead replaced by monsters—“ mechanical 
devices of great originality and power.” All 
ends well ; fireworks arc reflected in the 


sheets and no vermin.” Or again, when 
Disraeli bought the shares, the actual scraps 
of paper were so bulky that housing them 
threw the whole of the British consulate 
into consternation and a temper, and the 
certificates took so much counting that 
special clerks had to be hired. Then, as 
now, such an operation required Treasury 
sanction, and the correspondence on how 
three temporary employees were to be paid 
grew into a fatter file than that on the actual 
share purchase. Plus ga change. . . . 

The worst ot so eventful a story is that 
it leaves its narrator too little time and space 
for this kind of human detail. What else 
did the routine civil servants think of the 
hordes of operators—rugged as well as 
smooth—who caused the usually placid 
needles of their consular seismographs ro 
register shock after shock ? We are not told. 
Indeed, so many participants get only pass¬ 
ing mention that they strike the reader much 
as do the names that slide by on a cinema 
screen at the end of the big picture—people 
unidentified in the round. 


The bopk'a weakest poiot k$ > cw^u- 

sion. ^s k is oti 

corVespondente about Egypt, its chapter 
called ‘‘ Britain takes over ” is not properly 
tied into the gen^ context of British 
foreign poliby. It is bound to endorse for 
the general reader tbe^^pu^t image of 
Britain taking a sensibk^view Mce t^^al 
was a fact, and moving from share purc^se 
to occupadon in the stately aeifef df 
pounces that were so often characteristic of " 
its operation^ itofig the toOte 1)6 ' In 

fact, those who have lately maik wider 
sweeps through the British ddcimafnts of 
the period (and notably Professor John 
Gallagher and others in “Africa and the 
Victorians ”) have demOnsttated Aat 
Disraeli's dictum, uttered some time after 
his purchase of the Canal ^ares^ that 
" Constantinople is the key to India and 
not Egypt and the Suez Canal,” held good 
until Salisbury’s day. Egypt did not 
become the keypoint until the threat to the 
route to India from Russia and the north 
became less than that front France and Ger¬ 
many in Africa. Mr Marioiwe hints that he 
knows this, but he ought to have set it out 
plain for people who do not. 


waterway; pennons flutter ; visitors pour 
along both banks. Triumph is sweet for 
everyone, but short for the Egyptians. Said 


Question Time in France 


and Ismail, who sought to build a monu¬ 
ment to their modernity, borrowed to this 
end much as the underdeveloped borrow 


I.es Questions Instrument du Contrdle 
Parlementaire 


palpably dear to administrators that their 
every act may be open to parliamentary 


with impunity today, but shocked a 
starchier century and ended in ruin. Their 
contribution to human convenience is 
remembered in two place-names, which few 
of us connect with their enterprise as we 
hurry by. 

Mr Marlowe is an accomplished writer. 
His account of the affair, from conception 
to ceremonial opening, is not only careful 
but readable, as he leaps from capital to 
capital in pursuit of the diplomatic struggles 
and financial crises tnat taxed even 
de Lcsseps’s genius, optimism and imagina¬ 
tion. The only unpublished sources that he 
uses are the British and French government 
documents on the affair. He has not delved 
into Canal Company or dthcr private 
papers, except through the medium of 
books well-known to historians and to 
dc Lesseps’s four biographers. So that he 
has made no new discoveries. But he has 
a good eye for detail—for the important 
phrase in a diplomatic document as well a< 
for incident—and his narrative is spiced 
with tit-bits. Some of the best relate to 
the lot of the more humdrum guests at the 
ceremonial opening—short of transport, 
often short orTcm]^, badljr jostled, but 
now and then agreeably surprised by “ linen 


By Michel Amcllcr. 

Libraine Generale de Droit ct de 
Juriitpiudence, Pans. 227 pages. 

W ITH a piesidential elecuon pending 
in France, and at a time when 
political power through the erosion of the 
legislative authority has become increasingly 
vested in a single executive, 11 is appropriate 
that we should be reminded of one of the 
key instruments for democratic control of 
government in France as elsewhere—the 
parliamentary question. 

Question time, as the English reader 
knows, is the way par excellence in which 
the backbench member brings his influence 
to bear on the executive. There may be 
doubts about how influential the back- 
bencher really is in the Parliaments of today, 
and how far ministers listen to his speeches, 
but of one thing there can be no doubt: 
even allowing for the big increase in the 
executive’s powers in the modern world, the 
parliamentary cjuestion is the surest means 
of keeping officialdom on its toes. In White¬ 
hall, as in other governmental congeries, the 
prliamentary question always jumps to the 
nead of the queue, and it is thus made 


scrutiny. 

Dr Amellcr’s work is principally about 
the parliamentary question in France, whose 
origin of course lies in the British Parlia¬ 
ment. Although it covers some familiar 
ground, this is nevertheless a study which 
will of necessity only be approached by a 
limited number or aficionados among 
English readers. Across the Channel it will 
no doubt be the standard textbook for the 
French student of political institutions, but 
the British non-academic reader who oon- 
sLilts this volume is certainly going to require 
no small proficiency in French, as well as 
a quite extensive knowledge of comparative 
pacliamemary procedures. 

The bulk of the work is a actrvey of the 
place of both the oral and the written 
question in French parliamentary life. Each 
feature is examined under three main heads: 
the historical development of the procedure; 
the procedural rules eoveming its usage; 
and the part which that form of qt^stion 
plays in providing an instrument of control 
over governmental activity. Those who are 
familiar with the coamto of regulations 
govetafan 

question, and the comparative brevity of its 
proceedings, will-be notably struck by the 
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.. wnich the oral question in France 
can be used as a tool for initiating a quite 
substantial debate. Again, there are impor¬ 
tant differences when we come to the Written 
question. The answer to the British parlia¬ 
mentary question, as with ministerial state¬ 
ments gcneralty, has no status in thetntcf- 
pretation of the law, which in this country 
is the function of the courts in the light of 
the wording of the appropriate Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. Ministers oi the Crown are well 
aware of the limitations of their writ. In 
France, however, the answer to a written 
question frequently bears on the interpre¬ 
tation of a law, even though this practice 
does not find favour among legal opinion in 
that country. It is incidentally worth noting 
that the Gaullist re^e with its penchant 
for strong government has actually wel¬ 
comed the f^er development of the parlia¬ 
mentary questions within the institutums of 
the French Parliament. Thus, it has con¬ 
tinued to flourish in recent years, but 
essentially, it mmt be emphasised, as a wea¬ 
pon for the individual member, rather than 
as a tool for the ^ Opposition ” as a whole. 

Dr Ameller concludes with a tour 
d'honzon of the mafor parliaments of the 
world. They mostly have their parlia¬ 
mentary questions, even the supranationtl 
institutions that are beginni^ to emerg[e on 
European soil. It is gratifymg to note how 
they, as in France, trace their origins to the 
Mother of Parliaments. 
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ioqtcusable delays ^tween Ac fl^t pro- 

tmtic ^ioJ ^ Uy 

colonial governors until 1939, Sir Eric 
remarks ^ - . . .. . 

As chc rivers of Central Australia peter out 
in the blazing rocks and sands of the desert, 
so Currie’s clear and vigorous {woposals ran 
to. waste among the colonial officials of Lagos 
' and Accra. 

Everywhere in Africa, the shortage of 
trained men is the ^eatest lack and the 
greatest tragedy. British West Africa did 
better than most—but how much better, 
with a Uttle more energy and imagination 
applied sooner, it might liave been. 

But the shortage^ are not all. The new 
African states inherit a curriculum still too 
closely modelled on the European humani¬ 
ties and still tending to produce an elite as 
cut off from ordinarv A»icaii affairs as the 
schoolmen from medieval peasant. 
Efforts to modify these failings are the chief 
concern today of Africa’s own moderate 
reformers, but, caught between conservative 
European academic tradition and the wilder 
strains of African ^‘popular democracy,” 
their road is obscured and obstructed. They 
clearly have Sir Eric’s warm and sym¬ 
pathetic support in their attempt and this 
invaluable liccle hook cannof fail to be of 
help to them, particularly in the academic 
phase of their struggle. 


Learning and Leadership 

African Universities and Western 
Tradition 

By Eric Ashby. 

Oxford University Press. 119 pages. 15 s. 
clothbound, los. 6d. paperbound. 

T he frail state structures of post¬ 
colonial Africa depend to an over¬ 
whelming degree on the quality of a still 
very small educated elite. Their formation, 
the reasons why they behave as they do, 
the outlook they bring to the tasks of leader¬ 
ship are all of first imponance to the 
stability and future development of the new 
nations. Few topics, therefore, could be of 
more immediate interest chan those raised 
by Sir Eric Ashby in his recent Oodkin 
Lectures whidi have now been slightly 
ext^ed and published in this book. 

This short brilliant study, in wiiich not 
a word is wamd and a keen wit constantly 
enlivens even the most ponderous academic 
occasions, brings out the underlying reasons 
for what mkht be called the granoeurs and 
servitudes of higher education in, wliat was 
once British Africa. The grandeur is there 
—in the securing of standards, the ideal ot 
excellence) the defence, of acadrinie 
autonomy, all of which have secured 
devoted Africu adherents and have coi^- 
trived to a considerable extent to survive 
the levelling interventions of some govern- 
ments. ' ^ i , . 

^ But; the servitude k. nbt l ac k i ng . A 
douj^e of wry pages gives d>e hbtory of the 


Evangelism in Russia 

The Christians firom Siberia 

By J. C. Pollock. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 190 pages. iSs. 

I N Eastern Siberia the school-children 
were being taught that the Bible was 
fairy-tale and Christ a myth. The adherents 
of a small evangelical sect withdrew the 
children from school. In the winter of 
1961-62 a people’s court ordered imprison¬ 
ment for the leaders and boarding-school 
two hundred and fifty miles away for the 
children. They determined to emigrate and 
imagined that Israel was the land of Zion. 
At the end of 1962 six men and twelve 
women and fourteen children caught the 
uain at Chemogorsk and reached Moscow 
on January 2nd 1063. They had written a 
letter to Khrushchev, but dieir leader was 
tur^ atjlray at the ministry. After spending 
a night in the waiting room they walked to 
the America c^ibassy and rushed the 
guardf shouting ^ Save. us and help 
Some, of them thought it was the embassy of 
Israel and hoped to be flown to the noly 
Land. The Americans ^fome turned 
them ovtf to officials of the Russian Foreign 
Office, and no one know^ what happated to 
the children of Cherij^ofsk. 

Upon this paffietic story Mr Pollock 
hang^ an interesting hi^oiv of evangelical 
grpups in the oovicf. Union, and a 
iMifsiaoate andicinii^ of‘the Siovipt state 
tor refusing the rpligious freedom which in 
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tbecfy it prdfeiget.- In the very king xun 
^ the Bapdsti might have more dtam of 
commending Chrisdahky to a nfaterudiit 
society than the Kusstaii' Otthodoit them* 
for ileidble organiratloa is far better 
adaj^ted to conditions of disapproval by the 
state. But the repression is still so crude, 
anti-Christian pro^ganda so repulsive, that 
it breeds the very fanaticism vrli^h troubles 
and puzzles the authorities. Hie Onn* 
irmnist party is still prohibited by dogma 
from learning the truism that a modern 
society benevolent towards religious men 
pfomotes reason in religion. 


^ Beguiling Writer 

Thomas Nashe: Selected Worke 

Edited by Stanley Wells. 

Edward Arnold, (Stratford-upon-Avon 
Library I.) 383 pages. 358. 

S OME four years ago, the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Studies were launched, to furnish 
essays in criticism for readers interested in 
the drama and literature erf the age of 
Shakespeare. Now the same two general 
editors, John Russell Brown and Bernard 
Harris, are organising the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Library. This is to provide modernised 
and relatively inexpensive editions of EUza- 
^ bethan texts that are not eafily accessible to 
readers who do not frequent academic 
libraries. The second venture obviously rein¬ 
forces the usefulness of the first. In spite 
of the Arber reprints, few of the Eliza¬ 
bethans, apart from the dramatists and 
Spenser, are in easy drculatioo. Now we 
are promised a volume of Dekker’s non- 
dramatic works, a selection of narrative 
poems, an anthology of pamphlets and 
reports of the New World, and subsequent 
volumes of sonnet sequences, sermons and 
so on. Lodge and Greene are to appear 
iq due time; to have begun with Nashe 
tVas sound policy, for he is an extremely 
beguiling and versatile writer. 

Students and scholars are mentioned in 
the publisher's blurb as likely beneficiaries 
of the new venture. As far as Nashe is 
cerned, they would surely be better advised 
to turn to F. P. Wilson’s revision of R. B. 
McKerrcw*s masterly edition of the Works. 
But this is too copious and costly for ^ 
non-specialist reader, who will find ample 
entertainment (and a good glossarial index) 
in Mr Wells’s selection. Isis po mere hunch 
of snippets. Four- important * works are 
reprinted in thcii" cn^ety, ahd everything 
included is characteristic ct Nashe, Who 
never found quin; the appropriate form for 
his creative eiicrgv, but sqnpdcred wit> high 
spirits and moral indignation in pamphlet¬ 
eering, story-telling and playwritmg. 

' Nashe^s cakuiated incoaiequenGe some¬ 
times mak^ns think of Htde 

tr^ati^ •^TO;.TertOta pf 
anticipates Burton in its isspeiatioo of 

progmss 

Unfortunate Traveller is good picaresqae 
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fiction, and almost onywherO one may 
happen on t piece of verbal bemdo tfagt 
James Joyce might hove admired. ^ Here, for 
instance, from ^ Nashe’s Lenten Stuff,? is 
. a passage from the burlesqued acoount of 
Hero Lcander: 

Rato, woyfj hail, or blow how h could, into 
the pitchy Ifellesponr he wfam mbon 
ttid all her torch-bettrers Were sCrtlq to ipeep 
out their ‘heads. But he wSt peppered |or In 
had . as good have took meat, driok sxhI 
sure; for the churlish, frainpold waves gave 
him* his bellyful of fish-bfoth ere out of 
their’laundry or wash-hoUso they wofild grant 
him his coquet or transire,. And not only that, 
but they sealed him his quietus est for curvet¬ 
ting any more to the maiden tower, and tossed 
his dead carcass, weJI bathed or parboiled, to* 
the sandy threshold of his Icman or orange, 
for a disjunc or morning breakfast. 

But perhaps the grcc^test reward in rc^ng 
Nashe is to be transported to the England 
that we glimpse in Shakespeare’s comedies. 
His turn of phrase somewes reminds us 
of Falstaff; his skits on foreigners recaU the 
conversation between Portia and Nerissa; 
pedantry ridiculed brings Lovers Labours 
Lost to mind ; and there is an account of 
the humiliation of Gabriel Harvey that 
irresistibly calls up Malvolio: 

His father he undid to furbish him to the 
Court once more, where rtfcsentlng himself 
in all the colours of the rainbow and a 
of moustaches like a blackhorsc-tail tied up in 
a knot with two tufts sticking out on each 
side, he was asked by no mean personage 
Unda haee imama? —* Whence proceed^ 
this folly or madness? * and he replied with 
that weather-beaten piece of a verse out of 
the Grammar, Seniel inscmivimus otnnes^ 
*Oace in our days there is none of us but 
have played the idiots and so was he coun¬ 
ted and bade to stand by for a nodgseomb. 


0/ Ships and ^hpeSj, ^ r , 
and Subsidies i .. I 

Carrying Bririsb Mails Overseas 

By Howard Robinson.^" ’ 

Allen end Unwin, pages, illustrated. 
50s. 

A t a time when increasing criticism is 
being heard from British shipowners 
df the way in which the new nations are 
seeking to subsidise their merchant fleets, 
it is worth being reminded by Professor 
Robinson that the lions erf our liner trades 
Were nurtured throughout their formative 

J ears by Government postal subsidies. This 
loney was paid out in the forni of contm^ 
^tween the Qovcrnpient and^ the ship-. 
Owners for the carriage Of mail on' what 
fobsequently became the maio trade rout^ 
from Britain to the rest of the world. This 
lively ^cll.,d<M:umentcd piece of history 

r akes it clear that Cunard, the Royal Mail 
incs, Union Castle and the great Peninsu- 
kr and Oriental, all oWe their existence to 
Government contracts on which the 

lie ewtwct, bM 

poscioces. Not is tbere otiy doubt abm 
«lu£bj«nie .first; Jn ibe. shape 
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of a fat mail contract, or the egg in the 
shape of ships travelling on trade routes. 
The book makes it quite clear that ships of 
all these lines only sailed ,once the mail 
contracts had been won. 

While British shipowners grudg¬ 

ingly agree that anv nacioa haf the right to 
suDsidise its merdsant fleet as long as it 
does '^not monkey arqund with privately 
negoi^ted freight |atea» British merdiant 
shipping policy administered through the 
mail cpntrocts dearly set the precedent 
which Atnerka and other nations are now 
follqwihg. Just as America now subsidises 
its m^bant fleet for primarily military 
reaioaf, the postal contracts were clearly 
the means by which the Admiralty could 
hav^ I hand ^"tbe operatiod and mainten¬ 
ance ef, mer^nt 'ddppiag. Hen- 

niker Heaton, a Minister of Parliament 
during much qf the Victorian era and the 
man largely responsible for the ettcnsion 
of the ‘‘Penny Post” throughout the 
Empire, made the same point about the sub¬ 
sidies in one of a series of open letters he 
wrote to the Postmaster*<jenera| of his time. 
Repeating what was gettcrally considered to 
be well known, he said : “ the postal sub¬ 
sidies were for purposes entirely different 
from those for which the post office 
existed—for maintaining a merchant fleet, 
encouraging faster communications and fur 
the support of naval policy;” These are 
exactly the reasons now being given by 
America and many of the new nations for 
maintaining their own often financially in¬ 
efficient merchant fleets. 


But the book contains much more than 
the significant names and dates in the his¬ 
tory of Britain’s overseas postal system. 
With the post as the connecting link be¬ 
tween the ships and the men concerned with 
carrying it, it provides an interesting view 
of the growth of Britain's merchant fleet, 
and mail and trade routes, starting from 
the beginning of the cross-Channel services 
in the reign of James 1 and ending with a 
brief description of airmail and telegraphic 
services after the second world war. Pro¬ 
fessor Robinson has made no attempt at 
criticism or comment. Instead he has 
presented an interesting facet of British his¬ 
tory so that it speaks for itself. 


The Iron Chancellor 

Bismarck 

By Werner Richter. 'fVanslated by Brian 
Battershaw. 

Macdonald, 420 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

D r vvi-rner richtkr’s book, which is 
translated with spirit by Brian Batter- 
shaw, succeeds in just over 400 pages in 
giving a remarkably full picture of Bismarck 
and the Germany in which he lived. Dr 
Richter is careful not to repeat old slogans: 
for instance, those about the ineptitude of 
the German Bund destroyed by Bismarck ; 
indeed, he quotes with approval Gentz's 
description of it as being “ incapable of 
aggression, invincible in defence.” 




An w^ad^ing reference work 
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Dr Richter, of course, stresses, Bismarck’s 
inteUigence and bis. darit^.;. be also, feels 
him to have eqjoyed great luc)^ beginning 
with the death of King Frederick of Doi- 
mark in November, 1863. On the whole 
he seems appalled rather than fascinated by 
Bismarck's passion for power, by the fearful 
risks that be took and the awful animosities 
that he aroused. He quotes Theodor 
Fontane as writing of Bismarck: 

It is a terrible thing always to subordinate 
everything to expediency. . . . His genius 
which shines forth in every sentence delights 
me again and again and puts an end to my 
misgivings, but when I am quieter the misgiv- 
ings are always there and one can never fully 
place one's faith in him. 

0 

When I made the alliance with Austria,” 
Bismarck said later, according to Holstein, 
” I thought I was allying myself with a 
powerful Emperor. Instead of that I see 
that 1 allied myself with the Hungarian 
parliament.” Dr Richter goes farther. He 
feels that the Austro-German alliance was 
certain 10 lead to a Franco-Russian 
rapprochement which no Reinsurance 
Treaty could stave off for long. Indeed, 
Bismarck's diplomacy does not provoke his 
admiration ; one begins to feel, as one reads 
Dr Richter, that Germany grew great in 
spite of Bismarck. 

The illness and death of the Emperor 
Frederick, which removed * a lifelong 
opponent, was nevertheless the prelude to 
the fall of Bismarck ; in March, 1890, he 
resigned, and the new young Emperor 
William was not afraid to accept the con¬ 
sequences of the gesture Which Bismarck 
had so often used as a threat to his grand¬ 
father. Two years later, at Jena, Bismarck's 
buoyant opportunism expressed itself in 
a speech in which he claimed for the Ger¬ 
man Reichstag the political power that he 
had always prevented it from exercising. 
He was then 77, but not too old to put 
every possible spoke in the wheels of his 
successors and the Emperor. 


OTHER BOOKS 

A- History of Engush Literature. (Revised 
edition.) By Emile Legouis and Louh Cazamian. 
(Revised by Raymond Las Vergn**-) Dent. 492 
pages. 30s. 

The Doctor's Surgxrt: A Practical Guide to 
Che Planning of General Practice. Edited bv 
William A. R. Thomson. The Practuioner, 159 
pages. 27s. 6d. 
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World : Parliameon, Parties and Presi as of 
iROuafy 1, 1964. EcMtcd by Walter H. Mallory, 
harper, and Row. 34^^^s.. 52». 


LoCAI, (jOVERNMElh' IN GHANA. By J. K. 
Nsarkoh. ^Oxford Utxharsity Press for Gb4na 
Universities Preu. 323 pages. 21s. 


Bong Kong: Repon for the Year 1963. Hong 
Kang Government. Press. L(»cloq: Hong 
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. Stafwnery Ofice. . 514. pages. 22s. 6d. 
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That is tha amouiu of overseas capita' invested in 
Austjfalia over, the past six years About half of this came 
from Britleh investors. Over five hundred British firms 
have ^taMiehed subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia as a growing industrial nation. 

Businessmen all over the world recognise that Austiaha 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 


Strong British traditions ■ political stability 

■ a skilled and expanding work force ■ a 
enterprise economy m ^feaV^patural rasourt^ / 

■ a fast>growing domoitlc mairitat ■ and is 
to Asian and Pacific marketi. 

Information is available from the Office of 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSg, 
LONDON, WC2. TEMPLE BAR 2435, AND AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR EACH AUSTRALIAN STATE. 


AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING, PRODUCING, DEVELOPING 
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Figuring Out 

Politics apart) Bxitaia’s 
steel planners are forecast¬ 
ing demand up to 1970—on 
two alternative assumptions 
about economic growth* 

And with fingers crossed. 


British Steel 
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A nyone sitting down to produce a medium-term plan 
for a sizeable;^basic: industry must first build himself 
^ a mental modefof the economy in which it will 
operate, and choose a rate of growth for it. The rest may, 
more or less, follow. Choice of the rate of growth must be 
arbitrary; but nobody choosing in Britain during the last 1 2 
months could have avoided the guideline (now a “ norm *' ?) 
of Ned’s 4 per cent. The Iron and Steel Board, producing 
the report that it published this week on development in the 
industry up to 1970, has not tried to—even after its own 
unhappy experience of setting rates too high in the past. 
Instead, it has compromised : rather than produce bard esti¬ 
mates for steel’s future, it has provided alternative rates at 
which it may be expected to grow, based on 4 per cent growth 
for the national economy as a high rate and 3 per cent (not 
much more than Britain has achieved in recent years) perh^ 
a more likely one. It may have been helped by the fact that 
the Britisb Iron and Steel Federation, producing a report for 
the Board, seems stoutly to have decided that 4 per cent was 
too high and picked on 3i per cent growth. 

When these assumptions have been worked back through 
the chain of increases in demand for different grades and forms 
of steel from the consuming Industricsj^ the b^(j| arrives at a 
requirement in i$ 7 Q oi cri^ lied (from an industry that is 
expected to produce million tons in 1964) of 27 million 
or 29.9 million ingot tons, at 3 per cent or 4 per cent. To 
meet this demand with a reasonable allowance in hand would 
heed a sted capacity of between 31 million and 33 million 
tons a year-^very close to the capacity estimate for 1965 of 
32 million tons that the board made in its 1961 report and 
that steel producers have modelled their investments on. 
Unfortunately, demand did hot manage to keep up with the 
cst^atcSl demand of i9 inillion tons then forecast for 
196$ IS not now expected until t97a And that home market 
forecast was haled on k mddest 2.8 per cent growth rate. 


What the Board could not have hoped to forecast accurately 
—and what went most wrong with its 1961 figuring—was 
the behaviour of the world steel industry. In the ten years 
to 1963 world steel production increased by 5 per cent a year 
—compared with Britain’s 2 \ per cent—and sui| 4 uses 
appeared in countries that western steel producers had been 
used to thinking of as docile customers. The pressures on 
the British industry’s overseas market kept net exports around 
the 3 million ingot tons mark, lopping million pff the, 
perhaps optimistic, 1961 estimate for 1965. At the same 
rime, imports have not decreased to th6 expected (and 
more seemly) 100,000 tons of specialised steel, reaching 
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instead the current, and admittedly untypical, 2 million tons: 
1.3 million tons of imports are now forecast for 1970. Thus 
Britain is expected to be a net exporter of only 3.2 million 
tons in 1970 where it had. earlier hoped to be exporting 5^^ 
million tons by 1965. 

The home market performed somewhat closer to the board s 
forecast. The present consumption rate is 22^-23 million tons, 
a record year. This is not expected quite to be maintained 
next year. The board thinks demand may be 22\ million 
tons, against its earlier forecast for 1965 of a million 
tons more. 

In the meantime, from 1961 to mid-1963. home demand 
fell far below the forecasts made in 1961: partly through 
stop^ and stagnation in the economy, but more than that 
would have implied. The forecast had been based on an 
assumed; relation between industrial production and steel 
demand which made allowances, but not as it turned out 
big enough Ones, for a reduction in '' steel intensity.*' Stocks 
and woiit-in-hand did not increase as expected and the pattern 
of consumption altered—the board restricts itself to the guess 
that the kmds of goods produced by each industry may have 
changed Probably more important, consumption of steel 
per unit of production has declined: economies in use have 
been made possible by new types of steel, thinner but stronger 
sheet and more efikient design. For example, the board esti¬ 
mated that car production would be 1.56 million in 1965 ; 
this has already been exceeded, but the demand for steel is 
still within the limits allowed in the 1961 report. 

The board assumes that the trends that have emerged will 
be maintained in the 3 per cent case (with a rise of about 
0.8 per cent m steel consumption for every one per cent 
rise in GDP). If the rate of economic growth were to be 
4 per cent, however, it believes the steel intensity of the 
economy would rise again, owing to the increased investment 
needed to achieve this higher rate. For 4 per cent growth, 
it would sharply gear up the fixed investment forecast for 
the private sector (for the public sector it accepts the long¬ 
term forecasts published by the last government, which also 
assumed the maintenance of a high growth rate). Few fore¬ 



casts arc given for individual industries. Car ofitput in 1970 
is forecast as between 2.1 and 2.4 million, which includes up 
to 880,000 for export, against the 1,850,000 of 1963-64 ; pro¬ 
duction of commercial vehicles, more cautiously, is put at 
about half a million, compared with the current 445,000, 
allowing for a switch to larger, and therefore fewer, units. 
The biggest single user of steel plate, shipbuilding, if growth 
proceeds at 3 per cent yearly,' is expected to be able to build 
about 950,000 gross tons a year, the replacement level likely, 
for the British merchant fleet; in practice, that implies getting 
as much tonnage from foreign owners as British shipowners 
have built abroad. But on the 4 per cent growth assumption, 
the board assumes the shipyards would become more com¬ 
petitive and get nearly i] million tons g.r.t. of business. The 
British Iron & Steel Federation is more sceptical about this: 
on the other hand, it attaches more faith to the development 
of new outlets for steel plate, notably in building. If one 
is to look for weak points in the detailed forecasts, it might 
be here. 

To meet these needs, the industry’s present capacity needs 
ver>’ little expansion though some further modernisation. 
Crude steel capacity, expanded on the 1961 assump¬ 
tions, will reach 33 million tons a year when all the 
schemes now being completed arc in operation, and the 
board’s forecast requirement for 1970 is 31 million to 33 


The Economy in 1970—Board Model 


O NB by-product of the Iron and Steel 
Board’s exercise in steel forecasting has 
been its own model of .the British economy in 
1970—the first such projection published by 
any even semi-official organisation in Britain. 
Or rather, two models. One postulates 
growth in the gross domestic product 'St 
3 per cent yearly, “ a slightly opiunMc con¬ 
tinuation of pasj If ends , the other assumes 
that Ned** four per cent could be nianuged 
up to 1970. The Steel Board docs not say 
which it thinks more likely. But then nor, 
yet, has Ned (nor the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, which has in fact ensnared the 
board’s own chief economist since he did 
these projections). 

Four per cent growth after 1966 (even 
assuming Britain can manage it up to then) 
would be more of a task than it is already. 
The working population has be^ rising by 
nearly i per cent yearl3i||$k)ng N^’s present 


planning period ; from 1966 to 1970 it will 
hardly rise at all. So output per head would 
have to rise much more sharply. 

For 3 per cent growth, the board thinks 
that jjriy^tc investment would have to rise 3 
per cent annually too (with total investment 
3-9 per cent annually from here to 1970). 
But for 4 per cent growth it reckons, <f la 
MacDougall, that private investment \y<)uld 
have to rise much faster; by 5.6 per cent 
annually in general, and 6.1 per cent annu¬ 
ally in manufacturing. (This has to be con;ik- 
pared with its own practical, not theoretical 
calculation that there will be no rise what¬ 
ever in the steel industry’s own rate of 
investment.) 

Its balance of payments figuring, too, sug¬ 
gests the need for an export performance 
that look$ heroic by recent standards. It 
assumes that imports would grow somewhat 
more than the national product: so exports 


would need to grow substantially more (by 
4.1 per cent annually for the 3 per cent case, 
and by 4.9 per cent annually to support 
four per cent growth). 

Yet the board is reckoning on no increase 
at all in the steel industry’s direct exports ; 
and for an only slightly higher than average 
performance from its customers, the makers 
of machinery and transport equipment. This 
in itself is realistic. “The assumption that 
marginal ei^ports are more than proportion¬ 
ately steel-intensive,” as one expert wrapped 
it up delicately this week, hasn’t stood up 
in the last couple of vears. But either of 
these projected rates or growth would hence 
demand a good deal more expansion in 
exports of hon-enginecring goods than most 
British planners have been prepared to fore¬ 
cast so far. 

This glance further forward than Ned has 
yet dared looks a shade daunting from 
Britain’s present halt in growth. Yet twelve 
months ago, with output beating handsomely, 
four per cent. It would have looked 
easier. Ahd twelve montha hence . . . ? 
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2i|lli6n. !Ife^^4 j^ pre^ 

tqbs of ste^liii^ tfie Bo^ |ecfc(^ wiil bft te^r, 

^nkally obsolete by x^^of British steel ^compaiues arc 9pw 
planning, firmly or tcn^tively, another 6^ million tpns of new 
capacity ; this would iw)ntfe ovcr-capachy even if all the 
obsolete units were to be withdrawn. The board now finds 
itself in the novel position of having to guard against 
approval of schemes that would create excess capacity.'* It 
must: the capital costs involved are huge and tpo much is 
already tied up in excess finishing capacity. Sheet capacity, 
virtually all of it modern enough by the board's criteria to 
be^ economically producing in 1970, is already sufficient to 
meet the 1970 requirements. By 1970, if all the plans for 
strip mills that steelmakers are eager to press were fulfilled, it 
would be a million tons in excess of what might be needed 
^even at the higher growth rate. Modern plate capacity is 
expected to be nearly 4 million tons by 1970, which would be 
15-25 per cent more than the board’s forecasts of plate 
demand. Other sectors of the industry—rail makers and re¬ 
rollers are particularly mentioned—are a muddle of excess 
capacity and small units, some of them needed to meet speci¬ 
alised local demand and many of them still able to compete 
commercially with the more modern plants. But the board has 
no powers to order closures of plant, nor indeed could it always 
justify it on strict economic grounds: running costs on the old, 
written-off plant are not often higher than the total costs of 
the new plant. 

This may be due partly to the relatively slow rate of real 
technological change in the past years: the Ebbw Vale strip 
^mill is still embarrassingly^'competitive with its huge, new— 


a^j^5JyWS,,yqMngcrrrP^ PrjHtactiyii^ mayvJiia^ 

hfve sc^ethi^ ^ ida w]Ub it $ akhoAgh natkalid 
art strictly speak^ irhpom there .^ema to be> general 
agreement that s^el pxactice in Britain is notin the front rank. 
Perhaps the ipdnstry is only now discovering the element' of > 
cost involved in its own excellent labour rekitiofis in the past, 
when the most economical use of new plant may have taken 
second place to sinaply getting the unions happy about operat^- 
ing it at all. 

The board can do no more, in the present political vacuum, 
than raise these issues.. Planning the detailed structure of the 
industry on the eye of nationalisation would plainly be redun^ 
dant, and this report does not try. It avoids, by its striedy 
economic and technological ap[H:oach to the rates at which.the ^ 
industry can be exp^ted to grow, having to concern itself with ■ 
the danger or certainty of nationalisation. But the problems of 
the structure of the industry remain the same whether 
nationalised or not. It may be ironic that the government’s 
scheme for nationalisation, which appears to involve only the 
largest producing companies, may leave in private hands pre¬ 
cisely those sectors that most obviously need rationaUsation. 
However, the country should count its blessings: it is lucky 
that nationalisation is threatening at a time when the industry 
is pausing after a period of rapid growth. The relatively 
undemanding process of replacement that the board considers 
appropriate for the next five years will be a lot easier to carry 
through during the traumatic period of nationalisation than 
would have been onp of pressure for much faster eiq;>ansion— 
urging steelmakers to spend far more money on new plant 
to hand over to the government. 


Saskatchewan’s Potash Boom 


Chemical manufacturers the world over are scrambling to 
keep up with the increasing demand for fertiliser as 
countries desperately in need of more food adjust their 
priorities and put fertilisers at the heads of their industrial 
lists. And matching that demand keeps the suppliers of raw 
maten^lj scrambling hard too. Three plant nutrients go Into 
fertilisers : "mffbgSn, phosphorus and potassium. For many 
years supplies of potassium were virtually controlled by the 
European potash cartel. Even now, though the development 
of other sources has loosened the grip somewhat, the 
European producers (east and west Germany, France, Spain) 
dominate world trade in potash, and in 1962 supplied over 
three-quarters of total exports. The grip was first loosened 
after the war when east Germany disappeared behind the 
iron curtain with 14,000 million tons of reserves. However, 
western Europe is still the largest producer and user of 
potash (potassium chloride : the form in which potassium 
is usually used). Thus last year it accounted for half world 
production and it puts three times as much potash into every 
acre than the United States, and five times the world average. 

There indeed lies the huge potential for increased use of 
fertilisers outside Europe; according to Mr Raymond Ewelf. 
of the University of New Vork, demand from Asia, Africa and 
South America must increase to six million tons of potash 
a year by 1980, six times present usage, if starvation is to 
be avoided, and much of that increase will have to be met 
from new sources. Potash is widely found—the beds were 
laid down by the evaporation of inland seas, a common 
occurrence—but rarely in workable deposits. However, new 
deposits kr4 being opened up all round the world: Israel 
will soon be producing 450,000 tons a year from its Dead Sea 


works; by 1968 the Congo will be in the act with 350,000 tons 
a year; and in America new deposits are still being found 
and opened up, notably at the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company's 
Moab mine in Utah. All will help to supply the increases in 
world demand, which since 1957 has Increased by a half 
already to last year's 10 million tons a year. Russian and 
Canadian plans, adding up to 7 million tons each, could by 
themselves raise world production times. None of these 
sources, however, is so important to world trade as the huge 
potash deposits now being developed in Saskatchewan. 

Calgary 


A $40 million gamble by a Chicago meat packer and a 
Pittsburgh glass maker paid off at Belle Baine, 
Saskatchewan, on October ist, when the first shipment of 
7,000 tons ot potash left the Kalium Chemical plant for the 
United States markets. The gamble was taken when Armour 
(the American meat packing company) and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass C>>mpany formed Kalium to put the worlcTs first 
solution-type potash mine into operation. The success of this 
operation will more than double the estimated recoverable 
reserves from the Saskatchewan potash beds, which are 
uncommonly rich, thick and extensive. 

The Saskatchewan b^s as a whole cover an area of more 
than 25,000 square miles, vary in thickness from ten to twenty 
feet at sub-surface depths ranging from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, arc 




about 35 cent pure potash, compared with an average of 
13 per cent in Europe and up to 25 per cent in the United 
Stttn, The beds dip to the south west, so early development 
>Vas in the tfea east of Saskatocm and R^na where the forma¬ 
tion is encountered between 3,000 and 3,560 feet. The potash 
was ^scovered almost twbnty years ago by a small company 
drilling for oil. In i95i|, the Potash Company of America 
began sinking a 30-foot drcular mining shaft. Half way down 
it ^countered 200 feet <rf the Blairmore geologic formation 
which was waterlogged at 400 to 800 pounds pressure. 

In order to sink the shaft to the potash at 3 > 5 oo feet, some 
method had to be devised to shut off the water. The task was 
made doubly difiScult by the thickness of the Blairmore forma¬ 
tion and the high pressure of the water. The company decided 
to fireeze the formation around the shaft and shut off the water 
with a huge, cylindrical iron plug. It took more than two years 
to complete the water seal and by the time the company 
reached producti^ it had sunk $34 million into its hole. The 
mit» was barely in operation, however, when the plug spr ang 
a leak and anotiier two years elapsed before the leak was suc- 
ces^Uy plugged. Smee then the company has completely re¬ 
designed hs surface installation and re-equipped its under¬ 
ground to enable it to produce 600,000 tons a year. 

The final success of the Potash Company’s long struggle in 
Saskatchewan was attested last summer when the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey offered die sharehdders $73 
Million—an offer that has since gone on ice while the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice sniffs for potential monopoly. In adHiripp to 
its $45 million investment in Saskatchewan, Potash Company 
of America owned a large efeposit In New Mexico and 
operated a world-wide fertiliser ^^ness. 

When the Potash Company succeeded in shutting off the 
Blairmore water the first time, it was the signal for a land rush 
into Saskatchewan by the intematioinal potash trade. Inter¬ 
national Chemical Corporation completed a $45 million mine 
and refinery 125 miles east of Regina at Esterhazy. In 1963 
its {voduction topped one million tons. A French-German 
syndicate is finishing a $55 million installation 75 miles cast 
of Saskatoon at Lanigan and the United States Borax Corpora¬ 
tion has just started a $60 millitm development sou^ of 
Saskatoon. Pronier Ross Thatcher recently announced that 
serious inquiries have been received from other prospective 
developers. Potash is clearly the biggest thing that has hap¬ 
pened to Saskatchewan since oil was discovered a decade ago. 


A ll these mining operations except Kalium are conven¬ 
tional ones. For 70 years the big companies have 
investigated solution mining of potash, but have always 
rejected it as impracticable. Now, however, the multimillion 
ddlar cost of getting through the Blairmore water zone has 
made further experiment with a solution system more attrac¬ 
tive. Using standard dlfieid equipment^ Kalium drilled a 
number of 6,000 foot holes into tiie potash formation and ran 
a pilot plant for two years befote h decided it had solved the 
problem. The process is still a secret but the princqties are 
roughly known. While in theory it has always been possible 
to work potash deposits by sdution^mining jumping down 
water and bringing the salt to the surface as a solution, as the 
salt deposits in Cheshire ate worked^ the difficulties (ff keep¬ 
ing die potaah separate from the stdt with whkh it always 


occurs make the 
system oneoeiio- 
mk. It Seems tiiat 
Kalium has skirted 
the separation pro¬ 
blem by dissolving 
a chamber in the 
salt under the 
potash stratum, and 
sealing off the 
potash with an oil 
that Boats against 
the ceiling of the 
chamber. When 
the chamber is the 
right size, the oil 
is withdrawn and 
the potash dis¬ 
solved with hot 
brine, saturated so 
that it will not 
take up more salt. 

The bugs have been ironed out of this new method and 
Kalium should soon be operating at its planned capacity of, 
600,000 tons a year. Armour hopes to use the methc^ on the 
potash deposits that it is mapping out in Whitby, Yotieshire, in 
Britain ; and there are almost certainly many other deposits, 
unworkable by conventional mining techniques, which it can 
bring to the market. 

In Canada, tite Kdium success brings the whole of the 
huge potash bed within reach of economic development. 
Previously around 4,000 feet was regarded as the maximiun 
depth for conventional mining. Half the Saskatchewan 
potash bed is below that depth. Before the Kalium plant went 
into production, it was estimated thit^ using conventional 
mining methods, there was enough recoverable potash in 
Saskatchewan to supply the world’s needs for 2,000 years. 
The theoretical computers now have increased that figure— 
for what such projections are worth—to 8,000 years. 

Present prices for potash arc in the range of $20-25 “ wn 
at the plants. At this price, there is an almost luilimited 
demand for it in the rapidly expsQdir^ American fertilizer 
industry. The province of Saskatchewan recently forecast a 
steady growth in production to 4 million tons a year by 1970, 
at which point it will be supplying a quarter of the world 
demand. On this output, the province will collect some 
$2 million a year in royalties. More important than royalty 
income, however, is thb creation of new jobs. Each plant 
will employ between 400 and 600 men directly and probably 
create three times as many jobs in ancillary service and supply 
industries. 

Long dependent upon a one-crop economy—wheat— 
Saskatchewan has been unable to retain its population in face 
of agriculttiral automatiop and expansknf of the size of its 
grab farms. Industrial ejqjansion njust be the ptimaty 
concm of jtvery Saskatchewan' government regartUcss of its 
pctikical cdour. Thus vdule the potatii boom was nnerated 
under the Soddist CCP regime Iff Premier W. S. Uc^, the 
new Liberal Government of Premier Ross Thatcher is beating 
the underbrbtii b search of additional devebpets; and royal¬ 
ties ate D^ng kept at veiy modest levels to ataact tiiem. 
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' Lahotn' Cates^Notv 


A s the ministerial meeting of Efta cpeped 
^ on Thursday there Were grounds for 
hoping that the unaccustomed atmosphere 
of urgency and crisis produced in the asso¬ 
ciation by Britain’s import surcharge was 
now working itself out more constructivelv 
than in mere mutual recrimination—^though 
there was plenty of that To put it more 
crudely, it seemed that the upsurge of pro¬ 
test will now make Britain take Bfta 
a deal more seriously in future, and 
maybe even too seriously. Thus in 
giving the impression that the success and 
prosperity of Efta are now a basic tenet of 
British foreign policy, Mr Gordon Walker 
may receive the old fears of those who have 
always been wary of giving too permanent 
an imprint to Europe’s economic division. 

But that worry is for armchair diplomats. 
The question of the week has been whether 
the best European trading comrnunity 
Britain has got can be savgi from disinte¬ 
grating. Mr P. Haekke^p^ Denmark’s 
foreign minister, was echoing the feelings 
of many le^s vocal delegates when he made 
his dramatic declaration at Geneva airport 
on Wednesday night: If we do not re¬ 
inforce Efta at this meeting it may be the 
beginning of the end. We have concrete 
proposals.” 

TTie British ministers at the next morn¬ 
ing’s opening session went as far as could 
be expected with gestures of their own. 
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Getteuf 

These were prefaced by the now familiar 
recitation of the surprise and urgency of 
the situation with which the new govern¬ 
ment was confronted llus did not prevent* 
a rumble of continued protest from the 
other members on Thursday afternoon. 
Numerous specific suggesdons for immedi¬ 
ate material recompense were made— 
including a Swiss request for an immediate 
reduction in the surcharge to lo per cent, 
and a review after three months. Nor, 
before what seemed liable to be a decisive 
” working dinner ” on Thursday night, was 
it possible to be sure diat Britam’s parmers 
might not, after all, invoke Ardcle 31 of 
the associadon’s treaty, under which, by 
majority vote, they could suspend their own 
Efu tariff concessions to Britain as an 
offending party. 

Mr Douglas Jay, president of the Board 
of Trade, was able to point out that the 
defladon of 1961-62 had caused an absolute 
reduedon in Bridsh imports from BFta 
countries. He nevertheless emphasised the 
severity of the present budget measures, 
though with a nice Crippsian period touch 
he categorised the net budget impact as dis¬ 
inflationary but not defladonary. At the 
same dme the British ministers cud concede 
the damage that their measures had done to 
the spirit of Efta; and by expressing the 
hope that future crises might be handled 
better after this experience, they came as 
near to apologising as they diplomatically 
could. 

To back up these sensible re-aflirmadons 
of Efta faith, Mr Gordon Walker and 
Mr Jay made three specific gestures. First, 
they welcomed the suggestion that an Efta 
Economic Policy Committee should be set 
up, to meet perhaps every three months for 
a cridcal examination of members’ economic 
policies. Hitherto this has been regarded 
as an unnecessary dnpticatioa of thk cofn- 
mittci^ in OECD: now the duplication may 
be the nec essiry price for the greater 
cohesion that Efta undoubtedly needs after 
the British body blow. This committee, 
which might be an extension of the ad hoc 
committee that has already been examining 
the British measures, wOuld also probably 
be consulted on removal of the surcharge: 
the first instalment of this, maybe fiyt per 
cent, 18 widely ^peered at the revics^ that 
the British govefom^t l^ias promised for 
next spring. 

Britain’s second ges^ftll(;.jslfviorc''matcrial 
one, on hardship.^ NoailpviatJoQ is being 
, made on goods tbat were In transit when 
* the surcharge was Mmouticed, siaoe in these 
Xl od r 


not on the fofeign export^. fhe 
has been true of cxponeri; in 

Scandinavia, who have negonated contnictii 
and then ” landed duty pjud ” The Bridsh 
government has now en|dti|^ them lip add 
the surcharge to didr invofoe Whaf^ver m 
original contract may si^r. 

Thirdly, 1 quhe S6pa]^>j|sature on con¬ 
sultation was cmered by Mr wtdon WaUwil^. 
After pointing out that he was the fim 
British foreign secretary to attend an 
miniatcsiil meatiog^ he put forward idea 
of a n^pilar meediig Bfta fon^ ^ 
ministers. This would be another move in 
widening and deepening die Efbi assoefo- 
tkm, and a common political mUit 
not be that hard to achieve. What ^ 
moe^ is really emphasising is the difficulty 
in limitiag the assodatioii to tariffs alone. 
Vet it is this limited nature of the commit¬ 
ment that is Efta’s essence. 


INTBRNATIONAL LIQUIPmr 

Britain Backs Stamp? 

E ncoubaqingly , Mr Harold Wilson 
seemed to confirm on Tuesday his ad¬ 
herence in government to tfie racucal and 
broadly sensible sc h e me of international 
liquidity reform that he had pdt forward 
in oppmdon. The essence this h to 
link the creation of new reserves with aid 
for the undcr-developcd^wbich is die only 
way that the present impasse on aid can be 
br(»en. Mr Wilson on Tuesday did not 
fill out bis pr^osal beyond saying that the 
''new initiative,” which he hop^ would 
be taken soon, would be especially impor¬ 
tant fee members of the Colombo fm, 
whose members h6 was addressing. In 
Washkignm eighteen mernths age Me Wilson 
proposed that the Intcmadora IMonetaiy 
Fund should create credit pari passu with 
the growth of world trade and that this 
should be combined with special credita for 
the under^devcloped countries thatf could be 
spent in deficit oountries. Even at the dme, 
this last lifflitatioD -on the original Scamp 
plan, however sensible acadcanicdly, seemed 
diplomatically and procdgally ead^arrassing; 
now, with Britain’s third major drawing on 
the IMF coming up, Britain Is going to 
find suspicion enouj^ of any liquiefity 
proposal that it makes. The heady atmo¬ 
sphere of Tokyo last September does not 
seem to have survived the hinder dimes 
of Paris two fflODths lateT/Vj/The'report of 
the Omob oomnahtee, foUnwiilg 1:^ the in- 
determitiam study of the group of ten this 
sutnmer, Is stiil e^cpocoed bf tte aprmg, and 
oouid have hnportaiK longuun implkaBdons; 
hut it is filely to suggest kmly thodesc hnme- 
diato advances.* But however dhoouraging 
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the immediate outlook, which is bound to be 
weakened when Britain is in a position >0f 
finandal si^licadon, it would at llast 'be 
something if rdonn on the right lines were 
to be given the formal backing of one major 
government. It has alresniy, as appeared 
earlier this year, adiieved the personal if 
not the official backing of certain staff mem¬ 
bers of the IMF., 


FRENCH mVBSTMENT 

Home to Roost? 

Paris 

F the French authorities remained un¬ 
moved by the warnings of foreign 
observers that the ]xculiar policy mix 
of the country's stabilisation programme 
threatened dai^erously to depress invest¬ 
ment and ultimately growth itself, they have 
at last been made alive to this danger by an 
accumulation of hard fact and gloomy 
domestic forecasts. Unfortunately, so far 
the government’s new-found concern has 
not led to any effective proposals to put the 
matter right. 

The downtrend in investment is unmis¬ 
takable. After a very sharp increase in 
1961^ the growth of total investment has 
slackened continuously. Moreover, the 
major increases halve been chalked up by 
the public sector and housing. Productive 
investment by private industry has actually 
been declinixig in volume since 1962* And 
the latest official forecasts do not indicate 
any substantial change in the picture for 
1965* Nor does the latest opinion poll 
ta^en among French industriafists. This 
indicated tiut 28 per cent more indus¬ 
trialists in the equipment industry consider 
their order bodis for the season to be 
unsatisfactory, than consider them to be 
jpod-^a figure almost twice as high as that 
for other branches of industry. 

If there is general agreement that all of 
this is disappointing, there is none on the 
underlwg causes. Employers emphasise 
the dimciuties that firms have had to face in 
actually financing their investments. They 
point out that the rate of self-financing of 
investment by private industry has fallen 
from 83 per cent in 1959 to less than 60 
per cent this year. Ra^ wage increases, 
heavier taxes and rises in public charges 
(aocably electrid^ and railways) have eaten 
into pmt niargins---ipartk:ularly in sectors 
expo^ 10 foreign compctitioii. 

The govemment has implicidy rec^- 
nised the force of this argument by pftchmg 
the rate of sctf^fiitmcing to be regained by 
the end of the Fifth Fbm in 1970 at 70 per 
cent. But’ it haa done nothing to ease the 
poce controls that have undoubtedly aggra¬ 
vated the problem ; on the contrary, little 
more diaa a yea# ito the latmehing of the 
'atahiliiaiion pcogsamme the audMdcies have 
now nfUMHiBoed that they fotoid to tighten 
up th^.oootfola'on pijMjMd 
mafghit tlib further. Pri iilpWly they 
reasBOied by observers who stresi that the 


BUSINESS ; INTERNATIONAL 

S portion of firms that are troubled about 
inOe Is only about 40 per cen^, and mtm. 
t these firms could more heavi^.op 
borrowing from the banks if they wishedr-* 
although it is admitted that even bank 
finance is no longer so readily available. 

For these experts, one of the main causes 
of insufficient investment is the dampening 
of the general economic oudook itself. The 
government’s choice of a moderate growth 
rate for next year (4.3 per cent), and the 
fact that slowing down of domestic expan¬ 
sion is increasingly being insisted upon as 
part of the anti-i^don ^ive, are not facts 
to encourage industrialists to equip them¬ 
selves for increased production. Moreover, 
General de Gaulle’s threat to walk out of the 
common market counsels prudence: why 
equip yourself better if foreign outlets 
become more difficult tomorrow ? 

TIN 

Encouraging New 
Supplies 

I N present circumstances there can be 
only academic interest in the Inter¬ 
national Tin Council’s raising from £1,000 
to £1,200 a ton the point at which it would 
theoretically inteivene with open market 
sales to hold down the price. For one thing, 
the London Metal Market cash quotation 
currendy stands at around £1,500. For 
another, the Tin Council hasn’t any dn to 
sell, since its buffer stocks ran out about a 
year ago in a vain attempt to maintain the 
previous “ceiling” of £1,000. 

However there is a promise of real value 
to the market in the council’s increase from 
£850 to £1,000 in the “ floor ’’ at which it 
will step in to support prices. Although it 
may not have any tin, the council’s cash 
resources are large, and the new guaranteed 
minimum is ex{)ectcd to help materially 
in encouraging new production. To some 
extent this has already been stimulated by 
the soari^ prices achieved on this year’s 
surge in industrial demand ; although tin’s 
cash price has fallen from the record of 
£1,655 touched a month ago, it remalps 
over 60 per cent higher than at the start of 
the year, and its current levels are the 
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highest, since the Korean war.^ But it takes 
time to .get 

production'^and m|id^ dt t|^'n$k of uhd^- 
taking^ such cxpuiuoa has now 
removed by the fixing of a new floor whose 
level equals the previous ceiling. 

GERMAN ECONOMY 

Steadfast Bundesbank 

Frankfurt 

T his week for the first time the Bundes¬ 
bank announced a step that on the face 
of it hardly seems compatible with the 
restrictive Ime the bank has followed so 
faithfully for months past: it indicated that 
during the second and third ten-day periods 
of December it would lower its rediscount 
rate to the banks from 4 to per cent. But 
in this case appearances are misleading. As 
the central bank was quick to point out, this 
temporary lowering of the rate is merely 
intended to give some relief to the money 
market over the seasonally difficult year-end. 
It is a technical move that does not signal 
any real easing of the bank’s earlier stric; 
cr<^t policy. Indeed, the authorities have 
made it auitc clear that the monetary belt 
is more likely to be tightened further than 
to be loosened over the months ahead. 

The Bundesbank has become increasingly 
concerned over the continued large growth 
of private credit in recent months, and par¬ 
ticularly over the considerable expansion of 
short-term loans. The bank is unlikely to 
try to staunch this expansion by a direct 
attack on demand for credit. It still argues 
(from impressive precedent) that a general 
rise in interest rates would merely touch off 
a renewed heavy influx of foreign funds— 
a result which would defeat the whole point 
of the exercise. What is possible arc further 
efforts to curtail the availability of aedit. 
The first step to be considered would prob¬ 
ably be another increase in minimum 
reserves requirements—-earlier rises in these 
requirements, and measures to tempt Ger¬ 
man banks to invest frnids abroad, have not 
yet completely mopped up excess bank 
liquidity. However, it remains to be seen 
whether further moves of this kind will be 
any more successful in tfio future in dampen¬ 
ing the German boom itum they have been 
in the past—espedally now that the govern¬ 
ment has gone ahead with its decision to 
lower income taxes, inflationary pressures 
or no. 

How Much Pressure? 

T here has in fact been sopie lessening of 
tension in the (Serman economy over 
recent; months. Buoyant intestmbM outlays 
and an abceleratiqn in consumer spending 
have not completdy offset R levelling out of 
export-demand and a more recent falling 
away of government defence spending. At 
the same time, the growth in sumfiks to the 
home market has continued undiminished: 
ghlloui); tlic ontput;p(^ is 

no riaing quite so miotmfu it wias 
^rlier in the year, the flow^ orimports. bas 



THK PUSTfC STRIP WIU. KEEP A ROOM INS^-FREE FOR ItHRiB 


Shell have perfected small plastic Pest Strips which condiuiously 
release insecticide ^to the atmosphere. Hang a Shell Pest Strip in a room and 
it controls all flies &ld mosquitoes for three months; there are no odours 
or harmful efl^ts to betray its presence. 

The insecticide in Pest Strips is Vapona. a remarkable Shell product which 
vaporises and actually seeks insects in all the nooks* and crannies where 
sprays cannot reach. 

Pest Strips can be nsed in the house, in rooms or cupboards; outdoors, 
in refuse cans and kennels; in farm buildings, restaurants, or industrial pr^nises* 
They need no maintenance and offer a unique, non^mechanical, continuous 
insect control systan that has many valuable applications^ 

Tfi*raflf$pf SMI ikfmknUi^vfUUand diotT^id. In ogrkidtursMdMuitfy, in almost et»iry<amt^ 
'qf/SsjaWM to$r$aur and htoar ^t$, Sh$U ar§ §afnr togmsjfou 
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' Sit 4 $ pm. '^0 Stt adjl'tfie !%!» note of tfwgdcao^ 17 fM. 

How to make your congratulations ji^nyiacing 


A genuie that ftUs shoR of ostentation, yet 
handsome enough to aasuie hint of your sin- 
ceriqr, is to nve a newly elected director this 
diatinguiahea Ronson Desk Set in aapele ma¬ 
hogany. It*saaing>leway of letting him know 
dwt you at least have supported him all akmgr. 

The Gotiqtlifeat Set 
WHh t|tis on his desk, he neotk nothing else. 
Ihere’s a tg-jewti, Swiss m oveSBent, 8-day 
dock, A calendar. Twin peo'Jiolden. Aditray. 
C^srette.box and lifter. AH hi hif^ pcil- 
i8lm.rhodittm. The base is vendaroif in West 
Africah sapdenlahogany. PoradBgIktlyl^(her 


price you can chooM a French walnut veneer. 

The exclusive Vnraflame qrstem 
The lighter itself isa Ronson Varaflame. Itruns 
im butane, a dean, safe, uuttfiie gas. When 
you (hop in On your way to a Board Meeting, 
use it to light your cigar. ShoUr him host to 
raise or lower die Rame by twhiing the knurled 
wiweL Tell him he*ll get 3,000 fighn> on one 
filling. Get your secretary to show & secrenwy 
how to refM in five seconds fifom a Rtmson 
Muld-FiU. , 

.'A;^talogae f<Mr 3^, 

If you diink 45 gns. too much (or too Uttie) fer 


die occasion, yoof may want to consider one of 
die other Ron^ V.I.P. Sets available. Some 
cost as little as 17 gns. One enraordinarily 
beautiful ser is 95 gns., snd^ould look very 
wdl on your To hdp you make your 

odectian we have ihoduccd a simple but av- 
strucdve.colepr l^et. The Ronson V.LP. 
Rangd,.dd[ your secretary to vnim to Ronson 
Fi)oddcts Xnadted, Leadierhead, Stuttff and 
we wiff Send you'S copy with our comi^ments. 
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quickeficd. Welcocqca^ aU t!li$ iai'how- 
4 ev^i*, in di 6 ofSciftt raw an intfatioriai^ gat> 
stilt cjdsts and is likely to widen once mofe 
in the months ahead. 

Certainly the Bundesbank sees little pros¬ 
pect that the relatively easy increases in out¬ 
put and productivity chalked up through 
thk^ ^rly months of this year can be 
repeated next. Not only are reserves of 
labour clearly very low. By the end of the 
third’ quarter many firms were already 
utilising their plant capacity at the optimum. 
The Bundesbank reads the 0.9 per cent rise 
^ in wholesale prices during July-September 
as a dangerous sign tl.4t increases in pro¬ 
ductivity—which earlier this year largely 
offset continuing strong increases in wages 
^nd salaries—^may already have come down 
from 8^9 per cent to a more “ normal ** rate 
of 4-5 per cent a year. 

If on this reading there is little leeway 
for further large gains in output, there is 
even less prospect, on present policies, of 
any furth^ slackening in the growth of 
demand. Good profits will underpin invest¬ 
ment. Tax cuts and increases in average 
earnings at an annual rate of at least 7I per 
cent will easily maintain the rise in con* 
' sumers’ outlays. Some private observers, in 
particular the influential Berlin Institute, 
hazard the guess that the Germans' high 
propensity to save will ensure that the 
pressure of total demand nevertheless will 
not intensify dangerously, in 1965. The 
^ Bundesbank is less sanguine fit argues that 
unless anti - inflationary measures are 
stiffened cost-push and demand-pull are 
bound to lead to a more rapid rise in prices. 


BANQUE LAMBERT 

Share-Bid a la 
Anglo-Saxon 


Brussels 

T his week’s offer by the Banque Lam¬ 
bert to shareholders of Sofina is a 
pioneering essay in Europe at a share bid 
on the British and American model. 

Eierween the two world wars, Sofina, the 
Socidt^ Financidre de Transports ct 
d’Entreprises Industrielles, was one of the 
major international public utility hold¬ 
ing companies. Under the leadership of 
Dannie Heineman it developed from the 
remnants of the pre-J9i4 Deutsche Cber- 
scegas and grew into an enormous opera¬ 
tion, accumulating profits on an immense 
scale. At that time it cOntrolfed an inter¬ 
national network of subsidiaries, comprising 
the Chade and Rosario electricity groups in 
Argentina, Mexican Light and Power, Gas 
and Electricity of Li^n, the Barcelona 
Traction Group of electric utilities in Spain, 
tramways in Naples and in Turkey, a major 
share of a French electricity concern, as 
well as a share ui the Berti^r Kraft and 
Licht> and iff the Side in Italy. 

One after the q(her aU these assets have 
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Dealing the First Hand ?;' 


T he first step towards a real opening in 
the Kennedy round has been faithfully 
taken: all the main contracting parties kept 
(the common market after another of those 
all night sessions) their November i6th 
deadline to exchange their exceptions lists of 
articles to be exempt from the full 50 per 
cent tariff cut proposed. These lists were, 
moreover, somewhat shorter than had been 
expected, particularly the common market's 
list. At the time that Thd Economst went 
to press the full contents of the lists of the 
three *'key parties," the common market, 
the United States and Britain were still not 
clear. They are after all supposed to be con¬ 
fidential. The uble below is only a resume 
of those details that have leaked out so far, 
there are, however, unlikely to be many 
further additions. Nor was it clear exactly 
what proportion of each party's total imports 
would be covered by the exceptions ; figures 
have been bandied around but, as usual, 
each party is presenting its own—and 
others'—percentages on a somewhat differ¬ 
ent basis. 

Thus the common market's estimate for 
the impact of its exceptions on its own 
imports is 19 per cent, based on the percent¬ 
age of dutiable industrial imports—^items 
which represent only about 10 per cent of 
total community imports. Britain's list on 
this basis works out at about 10 per cent, 
while the United States' list, covering about 
18 per cent of its dutiable trade, approxi¬ 
mately equals that of the common market. 
But if, instead, the coverage is calculated in 
terms of imports from those countries 
receiving most-favoured-nation treatment 
fi.e. excluding the Commonwealth and 
Efta), the British figure is only 4.7 per cent. 
And this exclusion of Commonwealth and 
Efta trade is defensible since the bulk of 
Britain’s imports from the Common¬ 
wealth—notably the large imports of cotton 
textiles that are certainly included in 


Britain’s exceptions iisc-^-comc in 
nearly duty free. The United 
moreover, claims that in reality its 
tions list coven only 8 per cent of iropom; 
this figiue excli^es oil-—also on the unit^ 
States list—which otherwise would account* 
for a. further zo per cent. The Ame^i^ 
argument is that Venezuela, whe^ 
America draws the bulk of in oil importii 
is not a member of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, and that trade 9^itb 
Venezuela should not therefore count for the 
purposes of the Kennedy round. 

These lists, and the proportions of trade 
that they cover, are not the negotiettog 
parties* last word; exception does not neces¬ 
sarily mean exclurion. The ** coofrontatton 
and justification" process of the i^egoda* 
tions may well whittle the lists down. There 
will certainly be pressure to slash Ja^'s 
list which, covering 40-50 per cent ol^ the 
country's total trade, is far and away the 
fattest. The common market’s list, about 
which, more is known than about anv 
other, is divided into several categories. ' Ftiu 
exception is claimed by the commoo madeet 
for many items, including a wide range oC 
mechanical and electrical machinei^, com¬ 
mercial vehicles and silk. Aluminium and 
magnesium, however, are put forward as 
partial exceptions, still eligible for a eot'buf; 
Dy less than 50 per cent. O^r items are 
00 a conditional list as bargaining counters 
for specific (particularly non-tariff) conces¬ 
sions from other parties to the negotiations. 
Chemicals, for example, would be taken 
back off the exceptions list in exchange for 
abolition by the United States of its 
“ American Selling Price" system of 
valuing imports of foreign chemicals. 
Private motor vehicles will not be kept on 
the community's list if they are not on 
Britain's ; watches are conditional on Swiss 
abolition of its suture banning the export 
of watch-making equipment and parts. 


United States 

EEC 

Britain 

Mineral oil 

Watches 

Machine cools 

Opcicai instrurncnis 

Cotton tciftiles 

Full cMccption . 

Machinery 

Commercial vehicles 

Nuclear reactors 

Silk 

Domestic sewing 
machines 

Steel tubes 

Cotton textiles 

Plastics 

Coal 

Lead 

Zinc 


Partial exception : 

Aluminium 

Mafnesium 


1 

Conditional exception: 

Alecraft 

Chemicals ' 

Prlvaca motor cars 

Cotton textiles 

Watches 


■ I8%* 


loy.* 


* Shirt oi total duiU^U Imports.^ 




0 Continued from page 897 
only surviving one being the Lisbon sub-* 
sidiary. Like some similar bolding 
conipanies, Sofina has found it <uf|^cuh to 
dev^dop new activities and has bera ^ing 
tight on its cash, investing, for^ a while, even 
' in gold bars. The compJfty^ow controls 
the equivalent of about million in 
s^uriries and cash, but yielding on average 
only a little over ^r-cent. And on top 
of thi£ there arc sfill VerV heavy expendi¬ 
tures bemuse a staff of about 300 people 
continues to be employed. 

Lambert group believes it can put 
S<£na^s assets to better use. It has there¬ 
fore offei^d shareholders to buy 250,000 
shares^, equalling, a 40 per cent interest, at 
Bfitjpoo eadi (approximately £800), 
which is the estknated liquidating vmue of 
the shares. It represents about 85 per cent 
of market value of the portfolio, bat is sub- 
statidally more than the price Staining on 
the Brussels Mock exchange since the war. 
Since 1960, the high has been Bf9s2io, and 
the low Bfo,8oo: the high last week was 
about Bf9,ioo, but the priCe on Wednesday 
jumped to Bfio,8oo beWc dealings in the 
stock were suspended for the remainder of 
the week. 

The Lambert group, whose otfer amounts 
to the equivalent of /lo million^ is under* 
stood to plan a merger of Sofina into their 
own holding company, the Compagnie 
d'Ourremer^' which is understood to be 
anxious for additional capital to sustain its 
recent pace of rapid exjsansion. 

This group operates in nearly the whole 
field of fiiumdal operations, from banking, 
through its control of the Banque Lambert 
in Brussels, to insurance, hire purchase, real 
estate development^ and investment 
banking. 

M. Maurice Fr^rc, the president of 
Sofina, is the father of M. Jean Fr^c, the 
secretary of the Banque Lambert. Sola's 
board has as yet made no recommendation 
to stockholders, but the offer is understood 
to ha\'e split its directors; Against the offer 
are said to be three representatives on 
Sofina of the LaXard banking interests, 
while in favour is said to be M. Rend Mayer 
who is clo^ly linked with a number of 
Rothschild interests. The Banque Lambert 
itself has been closely associated with the 
Rothschilds since its beginnings, some 135 
years ago, as the Belgian agency of the 
Rothschild banking houses. 


AUSTRIAN on. 

The People^s Petrol 

Vienna 

RIG political row is raging in Austria 
on the future of oil marketing—and 
specifically on whether the state share should 
handed over in part to the international 
oil companies. Workers of the nationatised 
oil producing/and refining grbiip 6 mV 
(Oscerreichis&e Mineralbf - VerwaltungX 
have protestedLagainst a potential 
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ing of western companies in OROP the 
atatc-controUed oil markedhg b^am^doti, 
OROP was founded by the Russian occutA*^ 
don authorities after the war, and hafided 
over to the Austrian government in 1955. 
Since then the firm has been controlled by 
the Ministry of Finance. Now harassed by 
criticism of the nadonal budget for 796^, 
with its deficit of 260 million schillings (i3 
million), the government has decided to sell 
fJROP for tms amount. This, however, 
has unleashed furious polidcal argument 
about who should be the buyer. 

The Socialists demand that OROP should 
be sold entirely to the nationalised OMV. 
The Catholic People’s party, by contrast, 
wants to sell oiffy 40 per cent of the shares 
to OMV } it prbjposes to sell another 40 per 
cent to western oil companies, and to plkce 
20 per cent on the stock exchange, where 
hitherto no shares of the oil industry have 
been quoted at all. Some time ago Mobil 
tried to take a share in OROP, but this also 
was rejected by the Socialists. 

OMV, which produced approximately 2.4 
million tons ctf crude oil for 1964, is very 
interested in 6 R 0 P since it has Ao sales 
company of its own. But OROP is selli^ 
only 8.8 per cent of Austria’s fuel oil; its 
share of this firm has been decreasing in 
recent years. Since OROP hasn’t sufficient 
resources for further extension of its petrol 
station network in Austria, its share is likely 
to diminish still further if nd new finance 
can be found. In Austuia Shell has the lead** 
ing position, in gasoline sales followed by 
Mobil, Martha and BP. All these companies 
with the exception of Martha are foreign- 
owned. Mart^ itself is nationalised, but is 
linked with Aral AG in Germany. At dis¬ 
cussions on the sale of OROP the People’s 
Party proposed that Martha, too, should be 
sold to the OMV, and the German Aral AG 
at the same time be given a share in Martha. 
But this proposal, too, was refused by the 
Socialists. 

GERMAN INDUSTRY ANd RANKS 

End qj an Episode 

Frankfurt 

Ruri» has emerged as chief customer 
in this week’s efforts by the Bank fur 
Gcmeinwirtschaft to rid itself in quick suc¬ 
cession of the last major items of the empire 
of Hugo Stinnes Jr. Stinnes, faced with 
severe financial difficulties, sold out his 
holdings at the end of last year to the 
Investitions- und Handelsbankr then owned 
by the celebrated Munich financier, Herr 
Rudolf Munemann, who subsequently 
resold them to the trade union-controlled 
Bank fiir Gemeinwirtschaft. 

Krupp has now acquired 8p per cent of 
the DM 20 million capita] of the jewel of 
Stinnes’s form^ empire, the Atlas Werkc 
AG of Bremen. Hitherto the BGW con¬ 
trolled Atlas together with the Bremen 
Landcsbank aqd the Schleswig Holstein 
Landesbank. Atlas, mainly cen&fned with 
the conMruction of heayy machinery and 
ship acc^ories, attained in i^3» together 
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naillioft.. Atlaa M i^foved g 
pany to sell as its lat^ j|^DVdfinient def^e 
contracts precluded tttwisfer to ^fwign 
ownership. Fcr Krupp this acquisition 
presents a welcome opportunity to com¬ 
plement its already existing interests. In the 
Bremen area, notably the Werft AG ^scr 
4 iipyard and its holding in tht Vereinigce 
F^l^technische Werke aircraft company. 

Toe.BOW has at the same time sold off 
two other boldii^s in formei; Stinnes con¬ 
cerns. The light-engineering firms Fella- 
Werke of Nurenriiuig, has gone to Fichtel 
8c Sachs of Schwdnfurt, while the oil and 
chemicals trading firm Brenntag has been 
taken over by Hugo Stinnes AG in 
Miilheinwa group oontrSled by another 
section of the Stinnes family,, quite divorced 
from the luckless Hugo Sonnes Jr. 

The BGW is also negotiating sale of the 
78 per cent shareholding in the Investitions- 
und Handelsbank that it acquired from the 
hitter bank’s founder, Herr Miincmann, 
several months ago when the financier 
withdrew from the banking business. 
Rumours, which the BGW will neither con¬ 
firm nor deny, say that it has now granted 
the Union Finand^e dc Paris—closely con¬ 
nected with the Edmond de Rothschild 
group and Banque Lambert—ail option, 
open until January, 1965, on the majority 
or the capital ctf the Investitions- und 
Handelsbank. The BGW had made it quite 
clear when it first took over these various 
holdings that it did not intend to keep them 
long. Prodsely why the BGW is sdling 
out now is not certain. It would seem, 
however, that the bank’s co-operation in 
the Stinnes-Miinemann business has proved 
to be quite lucrative ; this should become 
dear in the next annual report. 


TRANSATLANTIC SHIPPING 

Sail Soviet! 

R ecent reports that the Russians are 
puning their new 18,821 grt liner 
Alexander Pushkin on the transatlantic run 
Uffxt summer raise sc^e interesting 
qpesdons. The ship seems likely to run 
from Leningrad to Montreal via Helsinki, 
Stockholm and Southanaptoo. The 
question is whether or not the Russians, 
wbo do not now recognise any rate-fixing 
agreements, will undercut current trans¬ 
atlantic fores or ctiQQse to join the shipping 
conference that fixes tlfe current rates. 
Reports suggest that the Russians , would 
not be ^tircly avdrse to the idea of joining 
the coherence, thod|h they surely have 
everything tq^ gaiii by not doing 90. , 

they ; can provide anythiiig jike good 
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how much 
do you knp& 

about ICFCt 



ll Is grar(‘(l lo li('lp livelv^ 
busiiH\sses lo r*.\])ajid 


2 Jl. ^ivos a(l\ico, \>iLlioiit roinmilinonr, 
oil company financi.il prol)l('ms 


7 ) It p^o^ ides finance in all forms, jiol only 
loans 

Si 

f 11 does not inUM-fore witli inaiianonient 


5 lls Sliareholdej-s are the Jianksj ainl it 
is indepoiulenlly m.ma^ed 

() It has advanced over £100 million Lo 
induct ly 


Ki'Cfi if you srni rrl H points you >/tou/(I 
probably write for ’‘Capital ftr Busutrss' to: 

Industrial ctnd 
Commercial Finaiicc 
y Co^pOrafion Limited 

' V ' ' I y 5 ’ 

Piercy y CogthaH A veiiuo, 

tonOoii, EC 2 . National 4010 

and branches in industrial centres 


Barclays 

Ef^ign Branches 

Vour links 
with 

the World 

Over the last two years Barclays 
Bank has opened seven new 
Foreign Branches, the most re¬ 
cent being in Ipswich and Luton. 
Another, in Bristol, will open 
early in December, and there will 
then be fourteen specialised 
Foreign Branches spread over the 
country. 

In these days, when the develop¬ 
ment of overseas trade is so vital, 
this can moan a great deal to you. 
If you are trading, or wish to 
trade, abroad the services of these 
Foreign Branches are at your 
disposal, either through your 
local branch of Barclays Bank, 
or direct. 


tiU'P»nchur<h 

Wmmt end Powtgn Brmneht 

1 Pan Mall eaat, SW1 


Other Forefgn Branches at: 
mirtnlaphatd LNarpoa! 
Bradford Lmton 

Cardiff Maachaatar 

Ipawleh 


Mawaaatla upon Tfna 
§SoHln0Bam 
Baadlng 
BauthmasptoB 
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•••but, every day, one more aspect of that 
problem Is being solved—somewhereHi)/ 
Mothenvell Bridge. WhereYdr* in ficb^a 
'Motheiweli Built' elevated atoel water 
tower, surface reservoir or underground 
storage tank takes shape. MotherweH 
Bridge is the centre of an association of 
companies serving a variety of industries 


in all principal countries. This enables them 
to apply bieir very speclalfsed engineering 
aidlis, fetation experience and erection 
techniqdls In any locality under the 
aue. If wf^V-storage Is your 
problem aleo, a letter now to 
MotherWll^ll Bridge will bring 
literaturdiWell worth reading. 











THE SCOHOMIST KOVBMSBR 

sqmd oii&*dh$8( sUp Oi$ff]^ing<75o 

Mjbfthe lufe lo 

^ have more than the novelty actracoofi 
it is lUcely to generate when first introcfuced. 

the ship is successful and is subse^ently 
joined by others of the remaining • four of 
hci: type now being built in Oennany^ a 
movb to extend her operation to New York 
in^lit however face the Russians with 
Measure to join smne son of mutual rate- 
nxi^ agreements as pan of their lan^g 
rights ’* in Ajnerict. American ships would 
wane to sail to Leningrad without being 
'^derm by their competitor. 

* While Russian passenger ships will 
provide added interest in the transatlantic 
trade next pnmer, ttoc are recent de¬ 
velopments m the Indian cargo liner trade 
stemming from Russian action. As on 
appendage of government policy^ Russian 
ships have bera carrying on trade with 
• on an fio basis—this stands for 
''free in^d oqc” and- meins diat the 
shipowner does not pay for cargo handling 
at either end of w ship’s run. This 
method of negotiating frei^t rates is also 
favoured by European shipowners who use 
it whenever they can, but who must usually 
, qnote rates that include the cost of handling 
the cargo at one or both ends if they are 
to get the cargo. Not surprisingly, fio 
shipping meets strong opposition from port 
authorities and forwarding agents ; but there 
have been various attempts to get concerted 
I action by shipowners for wider use of 
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fio^ is W Indiaa Me 

des^a^^vtaipgundratib int^ ia*fio sh4^ 
piitg-unr- the Jbi^ the > RussIiik exas^. 
But the Indians have lust met* firm of^- 
sition ftom^the other shippmg lines on the 
Indian trade who cannot see any lesseniag 
of opposition from port authorities and sha¬ 
pers m Euroipe« 


AIR PAMBB 


Stagnation 

T reie are times when the Internatlmial 
Air. Transport Association beWes 
more. Ifte , a. cartel than usual Oh this 
occasion its member airlines, earning bigger 
profits than at apy time in their history» have 
iQet, debated, and decided to leave fares 
across the woxldMchanged.lM jhc next two 
years. They actusdlycoogratulam themselves 
for this liberal gesture made " despite the 
pressure of rising costs.^ At the same time 
some of them, notably British European 
Airways, are disturbed at the apparent 
stagnation of trafiic, which is not growing, 
in Europe at least, as fast as expected. 

May one suggest there is some connec¬ 
tion between these two events ? Last week, 
a meeting was organised in Paris largely on 




The 

ncnnuniviQi , 
of measuring the 

airline scat. TCIfis hardW seems nei 
when diereixliving pruc|-uf k on the jMch 
Atlantic, where an elaborate seasonal tariff 
was introduced for the first time m the 
spring wi|h. markedly varying fares 
fcfem periods of the^ sump^Fs autumn apd 
winter. There is £30 difference, now 
between the return fare across the North 
Atlantic in high, and infipt-so-high summer; 
a difference pf gs mikft as £70 between 
highest ppik ^ off-peak fares: Tikis 
has had m intend!^ effect cl horn stimulpt- 
tng and fi^eadhig dcnpmd Or at I^st .it 
has to the innOcent iyt. Air^Mte siyrdily 
maintaining" that the Nora Atlantic boom 
is caused by a sodden iteb.m travel, and the 
het it has become c h e a per Ims notmngwhat- 
soever to do with it. HaviM jhem 
selves into thi| poutipps it. then fa^ecomes 
easy to argne that the itagnat^ of traf^ in 
Europe Jhaa nothmg whatsoever to do^with 
the fqa that European fares, are on ave^e 
about 2 j per c<^t dearer per nple than even 
high ^lamer" trai^el the 

Ar^ntic ; and no attempt has been mia^ 
bring ^em down for several years. It is 
impossible to justify this level of fares, in 
Europe, when an airline like BEA can na^ 
such big profits on them that it has a haxd- 
some margin in hand out of which to sub¬ 
sidise the domestic flights that it runs much 
more cheaply at home. 
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THE ECONOMY 

What Are They All Doing? 


I K a month in which it now seems that 
Britain’s industrial output fell, Septem¬ 
ber unemployment went down ; it has gone 
on falling in two succeeding months. By 
the beginning of last week, the labour 
market had tightened $0 much that, after 
allowing Ifor the usual seasonal influences, 
there were more jpbs on offer^than there 
were p^plc out of work. Docs it make 
; sensor T : 

! Tfife fall 'pf ^ pofht in the qffldid indei^ 
of output for September breaks the mono- 
I tony ^ an unch^ed level this year : it is 
; rcflecfrdcquaUy in'dm manirfacturing index 
: and th^i .total index. ^Normally, thb Central 
; Statistic Office, at tfiis iuitid provisional 
. stagej^has not released any fur^r detdls 
I of i^ icalculatoD : diis time (let us hope as 
; a good precedent from LaboUrV Vf^te- 
; ball) it gives component indices for five 
main groups of incuistrics. Only the food, 
drinlc afid tobacco hkhistry seems to have 
^ had any.itemn behind it. The chemical 


industry’s output had apparently dropped 
back about 3 per cent in die two months to 
September, although this still left it a little 
higher than at the start of the year. &igi- 
fleering industries appear to have been turn¬ 
ing out 4 per cent less than in April and 
May and less even than in January;' as also 
were the textile and clothing industries. 
Metal mamiiactufe is shown as 9 per cent 


1 



below its .May peak and no higher than in 
January (though it probably picked up in 
October). 

It is possible to explain away industrial¬ 
ists’ apparent confidence in continued 
expansion oi their output on the ground 
that they probably haven’t accurate internal 
figures allowing for seasonal faaors. When 
they say thfir .butput fr better thlh fotir 
months ap, they inajr ref^y b^ tolying 
that it S jKttter uiap twelve montbrheforc, 
and fcchng that chb imjprovement inufet 
have been fairly steady: There Is indeed 
some statistical evidence Ibr. this kind of 
rationalisation of the 'F^eradbn of Briti^ 
Industries’ disagreements wkh the tdficial 
index. But it sounds less convincing wb^ 
applied to output^ thM acuity joiie 
down ; somehow one feels industrialists afe 
less likely to be hazy about thiSb Oii' 
run of tte statistics, their personnel 'man¬ 
agers, if they are steadily taking on extra 
people and advertising for oWf to Module 
less, must be uncon$cionS>ly cob. 
British management is no doubt unprofes¬ 
sional ; is it this vague ? 

On the labour front, both the further f^JI 
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iti unemployment in November and the 
increase in tjic number of vacancies were 
fairly widespread throughout the country, 
in contrast to the previous three months 
when the tightening had been largely con¬ 
fined to three regions: Lon don ^d the 
^yj^-east, the ffortb-west and Scotland. 
'Only in Wales did unemployment fail to 
improve. In the Midlands unemployment 
actually fell and vacancies rose, although 
the usual seasonal trends arc in the opposite 
direct ion. 


OVERSKAS TRAPK 

Little Real Change 

S OMi: improvement from September's 
dismal returns—the second worst on 
record—was bound to show up in the trade 
figures for October. But in the event the 
recovery was depressingly small. When sea¬ 
sonal factors and freight and insurance 
charges are eliminated from the crude data, 
the trade deficit shows a drop of only 
million to £54 million—a figure stiirwell 
above the already large average for the third 
quarter. 

Equally disappointing, most of the 
strengthening in last month's trade balance 
came from a decline in imports from their 
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inflated August and S^exnbcr totals to a 
litdc more than tfidr mst-<ruarter average 
on a seasonally adjusted baus. In part^, to 
be , sure, this could s^al an actual down¬ 
turn in the underlying trend of buying 
abroad. But this is uncertain. By far the 
most important influence must have been 
the drying up (perhaps well before mid¬ 
month) of the earlier speculative stock-piling 
of imports in anticipation of controls after 
the election. Clearly the subsequent impo¬ 
sition of import surcharges in the closing 
days of October could not have made any 
impact on that month's returns; indeed, 
their real bite may not show up until the 
end of the year. 

The recovery in exports last month was 
distressingly modest. At £351 million sea¬ 
sonally adjusted, exports in October 
remained below their first and second 
quarter averages, and in volume terms were 
lower still. Moreover, their £6 million rise 
from September was partially offset by a £2 
million fall in re-exports. On a longej^^yjew 
it docs sc^that |hc c^liefpuzzling dowh- 
v^arcTtrend in Britain's sales abroad has at 
least been halted. However, the per¬ 
formance to date sdll disappoints the roseate 
hopes of a marked upsurge raised by the 
orders figures and, more particularly, here 
too, by the Alice-in-Wonderland reports of 
the Federation of British Industries. 


BANK RATE 

The Case for 6 per cent 

G ovLKNMTiNis in Britain, of either 
political colour, do not raise interest 
rates because they want to, but because they 
have to. So whatever the Labour govem- 
meiu's bank rate predelicrions, as retailed 
by the foreign secretary, it has throughout 
been prudent to re^ckon on a bank rate in¬ 
crease before Christmas. When sterling 
came under renewed pressure again over 
last weekend, after the budget, the signals 
were out that further aaion was likely to be 
needed. The prime minister was sensibly 
quick in his Mansion House speech on Mon¬ 
day to emphasise that necessary defensive 
measures would bC taken, even if his 
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on the area leeiscd un¬ 
necessary period, touch for a radkal prime 
minister in 1964. 

This week’s real surprise is that bank 
race was not raised 00 Thursday, in good 
time to have a clear effect on the November 
reserve figures. Qearly it would be uncom¬ 
fortable to show, or to conceal (it is debat¬ 
able which has the worse psychological effect 
nowadays) a substantial additional reserve 
loss just when a start has to be made.in 
repaying the earlier central banking aedits, 
presumably from the expected drawing on 
the International Monetary Fund. Mr 
Wilson spoke forcefully of the Government's 
determination to keep sterling ** riding 
high realistically, operators are Hkcly to 
keep their fingers crossed «t least imtil the 
Government comes up with some more con^- 
vincing long-term correctives. These are 
needed both on the current account and 
still more on the amazin gly n eglected 
capital aocquatj where 11551 yearns 
Jfi^rovement may not be that dramatic. It 
would not take long for other forei^ econo¬ 
mists, who have no British inhibitions, to 
follow Mr Myrdal in calking very specifi¬ 
cally about devaluation. And as the months 
drag on and the first reduction in the 
import surcharge becomes harder to 
postpone—the most sensible course would 
protwbly be three reductions in steps of 
5 per cent—speculation could obviously 
build up. But there is no need to 
sit back in defeatist mood and wait for 
the blow. Rather, the British authorities 
need to take specific steps to make sterling 
more attractive to hold, by a straight in¬ 
crease in money market interest rales. The 
pull of international money markets is in 
any case in that direction: interest rates 
have been rising in Europe all this year and 
now, more significantly, they are also rising 
in the United States. Bank rate should be 
raised to 6 per cent next I’hursday ; and 
that increase may have to be not the last. 

But Not Needed at Home? 

S TRONc; as the case for a higher bank 
rate undoubtedly is for bolstering 
Britain's external position, the need in 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


PRODUCTION 

Down—after eight months flat. 

UN6HFL0YMENT 

StIM fallinf^. Now under 4 cent 

and lowest since October, 1961 . 

expoiiTi$ ^ 

Np better than steady*. 


Industrial 

preductlen 
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Retail trade 
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ReUil prices 
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mst Le*» in value Total imonnioxment level shH^onwer: ranam at'an 
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Oftfmal rate qf i A per cent, f Pravisioual, 
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purely domcttic tenm it not itnpetithre. 
^Althougb bank lending has been building 
up since June, after lagging earlier this y^, 
there seems to have been some downturn in 
more recent weeks, partly reflecting reduced 
demand for credits to finance imports, 
partly the more selective attitude being 
taken by some banks towards credit 
demands. The clearing banks’ ratio of 
advances to deposits at its unusually high 
level of 53 per cent is a check on further 
lending expansion in itself, and the liquidity 
ratio of 30.6 per cent, which is some 2} 

' pdt cent above the present permissible 
“ floor,” is certainly not excessive at a time 
when the banks are beginning to build up 
their liquidity position in the normal way 
•for the end of the year. Thus if there arc 
to be restraints, many in the City feel there 
may be a case for selective aaion, in part 
through open market operations, rather than 
the custoniaiy full-point increase in bank 
rate. Prominent here is the penalty rate 
that can be used to charge discount houses 
borrowing at the Bank a rate above bank 
rate—a pre-war mechanism revived early 
last year, although $0 far used only once 
, (in March, 1963, when an extra \ percent¬ 
age point was charged). This mechanism is 
specifically designed to curb a drain of funds 
out of the country without disturbing 
domestic interest rales. Other restrictions 
that some City bankers believe may be 

♦ 
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revived are direedvet for sdecdve credit 
restraints. 

Gertainljf there is an additional factor 
likely to mhibit the goveroment from a 
broad increase of shorMenn rates ; the 
effect this could have on mortgage rttea. 
Only last week, the Building Sodeties Asso- 
ciadon announced that it docs not 
propose at present to recommend an 
increase in rates. Yet the margin 
between building societies’ tax-paid return 
of 3} per cent to investors and the 
prevailing rate of 6 per cent to borrowers 
has been squeezed by a progressive increase 
in the compound rate at wldch the societies 
pay tax on behalf of their investors. This 
went from 5 s. 5 d. in the year to last April 
to a current 5s. lod. And it is expected to 
rise above 6 s. after the next budget. Some 
of the building societies have already 
threatened not to follow the association’s 
recominendadon against rate increases-o- 
indicating how tight the squeeze is even 
now. 


THE FERRANTI AFFAIR 

Stalemate? 

O NE of the pieces of unfinished business 
which it now falls to Mr Wilson to 
settle is the little matter of Ferranti’s 
million profit made on its first Bloodhound 


miaiile coatnc^ afld tbe:ii^^ 

£ 4 it mflHon ct it it ta be vqpiid 
govemment: ^ Fenaad happeaa to be Otiilev 
no legal obiigadoo to give ba^ one sigda 
penny it, bi^ coromoaacnae 
if it wishes to dmtimie to jget government 
defence orders, some-^^ttice expeoaive*^ 
gesture has to be made. The actual spzn, 
after allowing for the tax already paid by 
Ferranti, is about £2 million, winch the 
company had intended to repay out of future 
profits on future government orders. 

The outgoing goveroment was amenable 
to this course ; the incoming one apparently 
is not The demand now is that Fcrraati 
shall repay out of current assets and rtpt 
unspecified future profits, and within five 
years, which is a lot to ask of any comjpany^ 
tndustry does not aormally keep sums like 
this in the bank, particularly when the 
company is a family one, like Ferrand. 

It would be an exameratioa to say chat 
negotiations have actually broken down, but 
there is an unmistakable air of stalemate 
about. It is, after all, quite possible that 
the size of future defence electronics orders 
that the present government is likely to 
place with Ferrand or anyone else in the 
aircraft industry is simply not worth so 
expensive a gesture of reconciliarion. But 
it IS by no means certain that the present 
government can afford the loss ^ face that 
open defiance by the company would 
involve. 


The Devious Ways of Prices 


In October the retail price index was 4.1 
per cent higher than a year earlier. The 
April budget increases In tobacco tax 
(the first since 1961) and drink pushed up 
the index In May. A steady stream of 
upward rate revaluations (the housing 
index is now 15 per cent above its 
January 1962 level) has had its effect. 
Household goods' prices have crept up: 
some detergents, for instance, have gone 
up three times this year (the last move 
was by Proctor and Gamble this month). 


jAn 1962*100 



There were comparatively steep rises in 
the home market prices of all manu¬ 
facturing industry other than food, drink 
and tobacco at the beginning of this 
year. The pace then slowed down, but 
the price of manufactured timber this 
summer was 4.5 per cent up on the 
previous year. And by October textile 
(excluding plothing) prices were up 
4.3 per cent—though clothing and foot¬ 
wear prices v^ere only up by 1.0 per cent 


Wholesale prices of 
OUTPUT from:-. 


atbirMutriti 

-* 1 
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The recent spectacular climb in metal 
prices did not push up the general 
price Indices of raw materials purchased 
by Industry until Octpber. Between Sep¬ 
tember and October, however, the indices 
for both mechanical engineering and 
electrical machinery went up to about 4.5 
per cent above their October 1963 level. 
Although the food index also rose sharply 
in October it was still wail below the 
previous year--when the world price of, 
sugar was f oaNng^t 



SCIENCE 

Establishing Mr Cousins 

T he draft Science and Technology Bill 
published this week is a rush job and 
looks it; it will need a great deal of tidying 
up in the committee stage if it is not 10 
leave British science in a worse condition 
than it found it. The object of the bill is to 
provide a legal framework into which so- 
called “ pure ” science can be tucked away 
into the Department of Education and 
so-called applied ” science {jJaced ndth the 
specially created Ministry of Technology, 
without definmg too predaety which 
minister will do what> In tact, tt ^escribes 
which forms of science will come under 
the Department of Education (including 
such inocMignious bed-fellows as medkine 
and agrkiutuial research) and leaves 
the rest by imdication td Mr Cousins. 
In doing this, It appears to curb quite 
severely the cherished autonomy of 
the Research Councils, who arc re¬ 
shuffled under the new arrangements be¬ 
tween the two ministries. That these minis¬ 
ters would in future say how much money 
the research councils were to get was to 
be expected. These councils profited 
in the past from the fact that they wrung 
their funds out of the Treasury each year 
in direct, single-handed combat. Bur the 
state of affairs in which a minister (and now, 
two ministers) was responsflfie for science. 
policy bht had no control o\cr science^ 
Spending kould obviously not go on indefi- 
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nitejy. The draft bill now spcciEcaliy gives 
ministers power to direct tow the money 
is in future spent This may be innocently 
intended but ft looks as if the research 
councils are in danger of losing all their 
independence of action, and turning merely 
into divisions of their respective govern¬ 
ment departments. But with so (deliber¬ 
ately?) incomprehensible a draft one simply 
cannot tell. 

ATOMIC CONSORTIUMS 

The End in Sight 

T he three atomic consortiums still in the 
business (one barely so) have been 
todd privately by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board that it will notj after the 
next atomic order is placed early next ycar> 
continue its present practice of asking them 
to tender for an entire nuclear station, com¬ 
plete with reactor, boilers and turbines and 
civil enginming. In future it will treat 
atomic stations just u it treates thermal 
ones, and place separate orders for separate 
components. There is lo^c in this, since 
all that the turbine and boiler makers need 
to know about a nuclear reactor is the sort 
of temperatures and steam conditions it is 
likely to prbvide. But it also spells the end 
of the consortium system formed out of 
groupings of turbine and boiler-makers, and 
makes the CEGB the dominant power in 
atomic energy in Britain—as no doubt it 
was intended to do. 

Under existing arrangements^ the succcss- 
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ful consortium is responsible for work on 
the site, and the civil engineering of a 
nuclear station is a much more integral part 
of the power station than it is at a normal 
thermal one ; when boilers are placed inside 
the pressure shell .alongside the reactor, this 
is even more true. If CEGB now becomes 
the site overlord of several contractors work¬ 
ing separately under its instruction, it fol¬ 
lows that it also becomes, effectively, the 
mastermind for the composite design. Will 
this put up, or reduce, the cost of nuclear 
power? And what role does it leave, in 
nuclear station design, for the Atomic 
Energy Authority? 


SITE VALUE TAXATION 

Surveyors Are Sceptical 

T iV. Royal Institute of Chartered Sur¬ 
veyors has just come down against the 
idea of introducing a local property tax 
based on the value of sites rather than the 
value of buildings on them, though site 
value taxation had received substantial sup¬ 
port earlier this year from a pilot survey 
carrried our at Whilstable by the Rating and 
Valuation Association. Among the most 
attractive theoretical features of such a tax 
would be that, being levied on “ planned 
use ” value rather than actual use " value, 
it would discourage speculators and force 
on desired development ; and be at the same 
time a neat way of collecting for the com¬ 
munity some of the “ betterment ” created 
by planning decisions. 

These aspects of the tax are not the ones 
mainly under attack by the surveyors, 
although they claim that there are better 
ways of checking speculation and wasteful 
use of land. One of their objcclion.s—that 
the tax would encourage owners to sell to 
large developers who could afford to carry 
it—is in fact further proof of its likely 
effectiveness in this respect. But their main 
criticisms of site value taxation are: 

it would be passed on directly by c>wners 
of rented property, tlicrcby delcatint: 
pari of Its purpose: 

it would often be hard to assess and 
difficult to collect in cases such as complex 
land tenure ; 

it would increase appeals, including tlu)se 
against planning decisions ; 
it would enforce too detailed and rigid 
development'planning ; 
certain clasf^es of people, such as some 
tenants, would not cortlnbute anything 
(this rather contradicts the first objection); 
as a source of revenue it would be 
unstable owing to the frequent adjustments 
in the valuation list that would have to be 
made. 

Several things need ^Sorting out here. 
the complexities of the w'hple operation 
would be much reduced if Its introduction 
went band hi hand with the thorough¬ 
going “ Domesday ” survey of land owner¬ 
ship that this country badly needs, along 
^ Trim the compulsory and open registration 
of alhland. Ttose countries^ wCbie site value 
taxation yorks effectively normally have 
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much more clear-cut systems of land owoer-i 
ship. It could anyway oqly be introduced 
gradually—Denmark took 23 years to do it. 

Secondly, the yield and incidence of the 
ux can only be fully appreciated in the 
context of all forms of local tax in operation, 
and any other kind of national levy that 
might be introduced on property. It could 
not be a substitute for everything else, only 
part of a totally revised system. The Danes, 
for example, have a national capital tax on 
buildings as well as the local site tax. Under 
the British planning system there would be 
a case for making the site value tax itself 
a function of central rather than local 
government, so that the authority that 
makes the planning maps should not proht 
too directly when they purfi up valuations. 
But because the same plans would also 
sometimes reduce individual assessments, 
the site tax might help to cut down some 
appeals, though it would certainly en¬ 
courage others. 

Non-members may think the chartered 
surveyors’ arguments are not the last word 
on this subject. 


TOWER CRANES 

Safety Measures 

A iovvi-r crane collapsed on a Lojidon 
building site last Sepienibcr killing the 
driver because, it was stated at the inquest 
this week, the thread on nuts securing one 
section of the crane was stripped ; they 
had been stressed beyond the load they 
could stand. It was lucky that only one man 
died. Great beasts like tower cranes—and 
aeroplanes—can inflict spectacular damage 
when they crash ; thus calling for stringent 
safety regulations (which already exist) and 
observance of those regulations (which still 
leaves a lot to be desired). Every crane, 
that can lift a load of more than one ton. 
for instance, must have an automatic 
safety device that will show', and sound, 
when the safe load is exceeded. But a well- 
known habit of crane operators is to stop up 
that “ tiresome ’’ bell with a handkerchief. 
So far there have been few serious accidents 
with tower crane.s in this country, but 
neither have there been'many tower cranes 
in use. In 1959 there were only 300 or 
400 ; now there arc between 700 and 900. 
The number is likely to double within the 
next two years. 

Most tower cranes used In Britain are 
imported ; this does not imply low quality, 
but it does mean that they arc not covered 
by any British standard specification. This 
makes it harder to s^ whether they con¬ 
form to British safety requifcm^ts. In 
some respects continental recjiurcmcnts rnay 
be more exacting than British, in some 
others they are less. Insurance company 
inspectors judge every crane on its own 
merits.! Manufacturers find this unsatisfac¬ 
tory and now the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development is consider¬ 
ing tW draft of an international standard. 
Once on a site, the special set of statutory 
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This advcriiscineiw docs not coii'^tiiiifc an lOMtaiion to the piihlic to Mibscjibc to or purchase an\ Bonds. 

EURdPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 

U.S. $30,000,000 5i per cent 20-year Bonds of 1964 

Issue Price 99 per cent 

The bonds have been subscribed and re-ofTcred bv 
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HAMBROS B\NK LIMIT I D 
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"I he s.ilo’ oTthe BoikU the B.tnk'- has been um.lei\\niicn b>, viihci>. the (olloumy:— 


In Austria: 

Creilhansult-Bonkverein 
Ostfrrdchioclie Lftuderbank 
fn Btigium: 

Bonquo de Bruxelles S.A. 

Biuique de la Socldt^ Generate de Boluhiiie S.A. 

Banqua Lambert S. en C.S. 

KraAetliaiikS.A. 

Soddtd Beige de Banque S.A. 

/a Denmark: 

Den IMiiike I^ndRiandslMu^ 

HandeblMiik A.S. 
lifMiMItMl 1 KJabcnhiYii A.S. 

LiWli.firlfeM*Cie, Banque de Paris el dea Piajrs-Bas, Soci^l^ Crnerale 
‘ I ■oorle Commerce etlTndiiitrie&A, 
fd'Escompte de Paris S.A* 

France 


x.c. 



icbaft 

ii^Olniiiitak mi ProvInxIillMtlC 
hSlnonKiiCUA. 


J^TOakaM 
S.G;^|V«rbargAC«i. 


In Italy: 

Banca Nu/ioiialc del Lavoro 
Baaca Cotnnierdale lialiuna 
Banco di Roma 
CredUoTtaltano 


In the Netherlands: 

Amsterdamsche Bank N.Y.> Atgemene Bank Nederland N. 
Pierson, HeUring it Pierson 
Rotierdamsche mnk 


in Norway: 

BcrflensPrjvatliank 
Chrktiania Bank eg Krediikasse 
Den norske Creditbunk 


In Sweden: 

Skandinarlska Banken 
StockhotaMEnAilda Bank 
Sreaete Handehbanken 


la ^ ynited Kingdom: 

' BinkeiLondon ASenfll Abierka Limited 

BklnworL Benson XJbiBid 


Pcrmi$stoiito deal hi and quotdtron for the ^nd^lias been b> liie C^inc^of tf& StOck Lxchaiige, Loi^n, and by lliei(!!'on4msion 

ol’tlw tnxd^bourg SicKdi li.Kwbnnge- 't , ' > 

^ , 20tl>,NovcmbcivT^. 
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instruments devoted exclusively to lifting 
i|^][Mrations in constiliction call for regular 
tests and a weekly inspection by a ** com¬ 
petent person.” But the responsibility for 
deciding who this should be lies primarily 
with the builder. Some companies take 
their responsibilities seriously with courses 
in safety techniques; but too many building 
men still consider it "sissy” to take pre¬ 
cautions. 


ADVERTISING 

•• 

Prodigal's Return 

M r DAVID OGILVY, the whtzziesl of ad¬ 
vertising kids, has returned to absorb 
ms parent company and the merger will pro¬ 
duce the biggest advertising agency in the 
West not in American ownership, with total 
billings of £46 million. Mr Ogilvy was 
financed in his original postwar American 
sortie partly by the British agency of Mather 
and Crowthcr, of which his brother was then 
managing director ; his own American 
Ogilvy, Benson and Mather Agency has 
prospered noisily, with the man in the 
'Hathaway shirt, the famous Schweppes and 
Rolls-Royce advertisements, those contro¬ 
versial cottages for the British Travel and 
Holidays Association—and the late Eleanor 
Roosevelt advertising margarine. Mather 
and Crowiher in Britain has also grown, 
“klthough less loudly. The agencies are 
now going to merge. 


BUSINESS t BRITAIN 

Of their £46 mfllfeh turnover,' 

£28 miirion' come from Mr ^ 

Mather and CfbWthet’s jCiS million, otic- 
third is continental Etutopean^ Comiiig 
largely from the Genmn ^ociate 
pany, Heumann of Frankfurt. There is a 
distmer possibility that the whole agency 
may go piiUic in the future, Several agencks 
have been quoted in London for a long time, 
and three haVe been successfully launched 
in New York of recent years. A number 
of question marks hang over the new, joint 
agency’s future. Mather and Crowther has 
a laree stake in tobacco advertising, which 
could be vulnerable to any future limitinjg 
of cigarette advertising. Neither half is 
especially strong in the marketing and TV 
advertising fields where so much emphasis 
is now beme placed : and Mr Ogilvy’s own 
glittering salesmanship might be less suited 
to a more scientific future. Still, it is nice 
to welcome the prodigal back, especially 
when other recent developments have 
tended to involve the purchase of British 
and European agencies by American ones. 


SHORTER NOTES 

A slipform concrete paver, the American- 
designed road building machine that caught 
Mr Marples’s eye earlier this year, will be 
used experimentally by the Ministry of 
Transport on a Nottinghamshire road next 
spring. Its advantage is chat it accurately 
lays and finishes a concrete road surface 
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dragging tbe '^ppo^tirig- 
witn it, ihstitid H using thd ^vehthmitt' 
fixed rfde forth; At tnohkttt 
Ministry specificatJOns for ^oncii^e roUdi 
limit the g«ienil use of the 

* ' 
The small airlines that are istUl memb^ 
of the British Indepet^ent 
Association (the biggest of thl^ Bri^ 
United Airways, has left the issocki^f 
are conduaing a survey on prospi^s 
and aircraft reqjuiremieats of, small privatdyi 
owned airlines m Britain in the next decade. 
On its findings will depend, among other 

a , British Eagle’s pos^e oraer fat , 
e-£leven jets. BIATA membm rom- 
plain that because of the time their applipi»* 
tions for services spend in the air Hoensihg. 
pipeline, foreign airlines take between jp 
and 40 per cent of the holiday air tram 
in Britain, effectively the main bread and 
butter for a small operator. ' 

it 

The construction industry received new 
orders worth £213 million in August; 
down by over 8 per cent from the June 
and July level. Ironing out the fluctua¬ 
tions caused by the placing of exceptionally 
large contracts, the average for the summer 
months from May to August was 6 per 
c'cnt up on the first quarter. Orders for 
new housing from private developers and 
non-housing work for the public sector 
were up by over 14 per cent; public 
authority housing orders were down by 
16 per cent 
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MOTOR COMPANIES 

Good—But Not So Good 


Altitough 1964 will still be a record year for the British motor indtistry, the 
most optimistic forecasts of a two million car year may not he fulfilled. Next 
year’s output is even more uncertain^ but home registrations are still buoyant, and 
y world’Wide export demand appears to be up on last year. In addition car ntanu-- 
^ facturers are among the main beneficiaries from the tax rebate for exports. At 
this time of year a number of results come in from car and component manu¬ 
facturers, This year, with the end of resale price mmntenance, they are of more 
than usual interest, and have very different outlooks. 


P ROBABLY the happiest balance.between 
past performance and future prospects 
is provided by Rover. In a year when pro¬ 
duction of the new 2000 car never reached 
anywhere near its planned 550 per week, 
profits before tax still rose by 82% to £2.4 
million—and this after depredation up by 
£300,000 to £1.4 million. Tax, which had 
been nominal in 1963, took a more normal 
46 :^, of profits. So earnings, on capital 
iiKreased by the one-for-seven rights issue 
last Decern^, went down four points to 
37;;.,. But in vkw of the l^ight future the 


board has raised the dividend by 1 i points 
to I7i%. 

By now the 2000 is nearly through its 
teething troubles (fairly literaSly, since one 
worry was the gear-box) and has secured the 
place in the market that Rover had hoped 
for, taking (with the Triumph 2000) a lot 
of business from the larger Ford and Austin 
models. The 3-Liire has not been 
seriously affected Iw .the advent of the 
Princess 4-Litre so far, though there is no 
great growth to be lo^ed for here. But 
despite the advent of the 2000, more than 


half the Rover turnover, described this year 
as “ a record figure of ovd £50 million ” 
comes from sales ^ the Land-Rover. Pro¬ 
duction capacity for these remaikahlc 
vehicles is beipg expwdcd, but demand still 
exceeds supply—^which is supposed to run 
at about 50,000 units a year. Assembly in 
Spain is being stepped up and overseas 
successes (as distina from exports) can be 
judged from the doubling in overseas 
taxation to a record £72,000. E Rover can 
expand its overseas sales organisation to 
cope with the 2000 the current year ^ould 
show a fair growth in profits unaffected by 
possible domestic difficulties in such 
relatively expensive cars. 

Rootes is a very different proposition. 
Although trading profits are up 89% to £4.7 
million the year to which they relate ended 
on July 31st, and since then the Rootes 
Group has suffered from increasing patches 
of short-time working. The Imp has not 
had much commercial success in Britain, 
and other models are slowly losing ground. 
The accounts spell out clearly how large a 
burden of gearing the group has round its 
neck to plague it in bad times. 18% of after 
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tux pfoitt9 go to the minority sharehdders, 
presumbly meitly in retail subsidiaries. A 
further I9'>. goes on prior charges: on £4,7 
million ^ preference shares, mUlion 
of debentures, million frmn the Board 
of Trade—as well as £6,^ mUlion of over¬ 
drafts and acceptance credjifs,, and £^.o 
naillion to be, paid pw 15 years ^or the 
l^Dp factory at Linvyobd: as additional 
illiquidity creditors are nearly three times 
debtors and amount to about £100 on every 
car likely to b^ produced in the current year. 

Such an cmerprisc could only survive a 
bad period wiAa massive injection of new 
capitak For the Imp this was provided by 
the Board of Trade-r-on a comparatively 
shorNterm basis. Now it will be the share* 
holders' tum^ headed by Chrysler—which 
has 50% of the ‘‘A*’ shares and 30% of the 
vodng ordinary—to provide longer-term 
funds with the rights issues foreshadowed 
at the time of the Chrysler bid, but not men¬ 
tioned in Lord Rootes’ report. Nor will the 
forthcoming acquisition of Dodge Trucks 
here by Rootes help much for Dodge is an 
assembler working on very low prolit mar¬ 
gins as a supplier of overseas markets. 
While this year's situation may be grim, 
this is irrelevant in the long run: what 
matters is that the new models should 
need less capital and earn more than the 
Imp. 

Three of the most important suppliers 
to the motor industry have also reported 
recently. The largest was Joseph Lucas, 
which reported comfortable increases in 
profits before and after tax of about ii to 
£8.8 million and £4.4 million respectively. 
But despite a progressive record since 1961, 
Lucas cannot really be thought of as a 
growth situation: net profits this year are 
only £700,000 more than they were in 1955 
at the height of the first post-war motor 
txKHn. Lucas also stands to lose more than 
any ocher single company from the ending 

Resale Prw Maintenance; forced to rely 
6ti its dealefe and fiiaors rabput 35of 
whic^ it itself) it will suffer from 
sevi^e erosion of its profitable replacement 
n^et, as it has already done with its 
batteries. Also—-tmlflce Dunlop with radial 
tyies-^its attempt^ to self more sophisti¬ 
cated ^tiipment to mass' manufacturers, for 
example lixe alternators Instead of d^amos, 
have not be^ very successful. Now the 
formidable Sir Jules Thorti has entered One 
of its markets by starting ro make headlamp 
dimmers: so the future is not exciting, 

JS; Siiibb is ^en bracketed with Lucas, 
but misleadingly so. Its profit record ha^ 
fiuctuaced much more than Lucas's, and it 
is much more diversified outside the car 
components fields while Lucas's diversifica¬ 
tion is largely^ geographical rather than 
industrial, Silk's sales were up by over 
£5 nuUion to £^2 million in the year to 



August I, 1964, and earnings up to nearly 
40% on the ordmary shares, whose wrainal 
value was raised froro 4s. to 5s. last yegr. 
The repon is admirably laid out, and reveals 
such details as the holdings (2g,j% of the 
total) of shares by the inscitudous. But it 
does not split up turnover and profits 
tween the various divisions. However, the 
chairman, Mr Ralph Gordon-Smith, admits 
that the aviation side, which employs a 
quarter of the capital invested, gives appre¬ 
ciably less chan ^at in turnover-—and only 
10% of the profits. Margins here must be 
very slim, since the over^l profit on sales 
is only 7.9%—^markedly kss than the 
10% achiev*^^ for several years in the 
late fifties. But even so car produc¬ 
tion is the touchstone for Smith's profits: 
hopes for the future rest in maintained 
UK vehicle production for “if output 
figures are, say, io’/„ down, then overall 
group sales will be little changed, but profits 
are likely to fall short of those for 1963-64." 
The chairman may be overcautious: Smith 
specialises in radios and heaters, which are 
increasingly standard equipment in cars; 
the sparking plug division, of KLG and 
Lodge, has had an unhappy time recently 
but should be in an excellent position to 
challenge Champion after the end of RPxM 
in a field with notoriously high profit mar¬ 
gins. Smith’s cheap watches will benefit 
from the import surcharge. Last year the 
company suffered a severe blow when Ford 
started to make some of its own instru¬ 
ments, an event which is unlikely to recur. 
With its reasonable spread and it strong 
position on the replacement side. Smith's 
js a very different proposition from Lucas, 
akhough the market dc^ not fully recognise 
diis in the share price. 

Mr Herbert Hill of Birfiek^ has recendy 
emerged as almost the joker in the pack of 
motor company chairmen. His latest results 
are curious enough; they were partly fore¬ 
shadowed in the latest quarterly statement 
which revealed a serious narrowing of mar¬ 
gins. This is confirmed by the preliminary 
accounts which sboW that while sales were 
up from £32 millibn to £40 million over 
the year, pre-tax profit margins were down 
from nearly to scarcely 7“;., and with 
depreciation nearly £800,000 highei*;. pre¬ 
tax profits were almost the same as the p!fe- 
vious year at £2.9 million. Then conies a 
tax charge of no less than 75%. This has 
been swollen by non-recurring losses of 
£^00^000 which were not allowable^ and 
by provision for income tax at the increased 
rate of 8s. 3d. 

Margins are still low and the change¬ 
over from propeller shafts (for ordinary 
cars)* to constant velocity joints (for front- 
wheel drive models) wtU have a serious effect 
on earnings this year, although it should^ be 
profitable in $he long run (fWo are needed 
per car instead of one prop shaft), and this 
product already accounts for 15% of 
Birfield’s turnover. A great deal of special 
machinery is ^required (up to ^1,75 imillion 
thisi, yealr), and Birfidd its phmt 

very fa^t, as it allows—^ver^ ^sely ip its 
business—^or its machines tO become' ob^ 
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solescenc rathef than worn out* Agim its 
recent wel|-publici$ed troubles may; 
lead to outsiders entering its field — ^ 
Guest Keen did in 1969 after earlier stop¬ 
pages. GKN then took 50% of the 
prop-shaft business from Birfidd i this 
could h^pen again, with the constant 
velocity joints. Nor will its overs^s busi¬ 
ness contribute much. Altbo^b its 
American powder metallurgy subsidiary h^ 
an outstanding year, this is not a major 
company. The increased investment—now 
up to £2 million—in Germany^ may not 
give much return, and the £ij million being 
spent in Italy has comq at a very awkward 
time for the Italian motor industry. 

It is a pity that a company, with such a 
modern outlook in its ac^bun^g pracfiqe, 
in which it stands out head and should^t. 
above any of the other companies reporting 
this week, should have such an old-fashioned 
paternalist outlook In its personnd manage¬ 
ment. It is also a pity that the management 
is not considering expanding more than it 
is in development districts: the chairman 
admits that the fixed assets are worth far 
more than book value, but wonders where 
else he could make his products. On the 
evidence of these accounts and the steady, 
erosion of profit margins they reveal, a 
thorough reappraisal, agonising if necessary, 
is needed or Birfield’s production policy. 
But would not accounts as full as this from 
other companies in the industry, helped out 
by so frank a chairman, reveal equal or worse, 
deficiencies? With luck we may soon know. 

THE STOCK MARKET 

Dark attd Dull 

T he market’s immediate buoyancy fol¬ 
lowing last-week's budget statement was 
short lived and The Economisi-Extel indi¬ 
cator has lost all of last week's gains and 
much more besides., Over tjbe week to 
Thursday the indicator shed il'3 points to 
391.6, the lowest level since early June and 
now,w6lll wUhbx range 6f the year's low of 
378.6. A new low looks on the cards before 
long because at the moment there is little 
ind^tion that buyers will show much in¬ 
terest in the market until they know more 
about the precise basis and rates at which 
the proposed corpbration and capital gains 
taxes will be'levied. And soothe cry has 
gone up from tiie City and many investment 
institutions fdr some early Information from 
the Chancdyk»r on the way in which the tax 
changes may affect companies and investors. 

But can they really expect anything nxiii 
before next April ? It was not generally 
expected that a maj^r recasting of the tax 
system could'be completed in time for last 
week’s budget. And it is idle to pretend 
that nothirrg had been heard Of a longer 
term capital gains tax and a corporation tax 
before last Wednesday. This week the chair¬ 
man of the Assodatioo of Investment Trusts 
said that investment trusts, peiiaon funds 
god chides wre/^in the dark^ as to how 
the new taxes will affect them 'and dinnot 
manage their funds rationally, but at least 
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Uiey koow the gtarting datd of. taxes. 
nAnd not surprisingly oil Thmsday the 
to the first of several patltamentary 
questions to the Chancellor seeking further 
information on the taxes was short and 
uninformative. But the possibility of a pre- 
Budgec White Paper should not be ruled 
out. » 

GLAXO 

;A Wilson Stock 

M .^nV of the glamour slocks of the late 
nineteen fifties fell from grace at the 
turn of the decade in the Sclwyn Lloyd 
profits squeeze and have by no means yet 
Recovered their former status. Glaxo is 
one of these. From an adjusted low in 
1956 of 7$. 6d. the los. shares rose to 
59s. 6d. (adjusted) in 1961, where they 
yielded fractionally under 2% on rhe i960 
dividend, which was 3.8 times covered. This 
year the shares have moved up from 34s. 9d. 
and at 40s. 9d. are now close to the 1964 
high to yield a more reasonable 4!%, 
covered 2.3 times. 

.. The improvement in Glaxo’s profits that 
' occurred in the year to June, brings equity 
earnings back up to 39.5'o, which compares 
with 447o in i960, but represents a useful 
improvement over 1962 (37 ^1) and 1963 
( 3^1 %)» nevertheless. Pre-tax profits rose 
.41.6 million to 49-6 million and the increase 
^ m turnover was 49 million fo 4^4 million. 
As the chairman, Sir Alan Wilson, explains, 
overseas sales ppanded with little change 
in profit margins, but on the other hand 
“ severe pressure on profit margins in 
Britain due to reduced prices, increased cost 
of raw materials and wage increases,” would 
have caused trouble, but, it seems, did not 
because they were offset by the improved 
technical efficiencies and by the continued 
advance of our newer products.” In 1962-63 
the improvement in profits came mainly in 
India. The upshot w^as that Glaxo was 
thumped so hard by the new Indian profits 
tax that net profits fell although pre-tax pro¬ 
fits were higher. Last year the increase in 

KEY INDICATORS 
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|>i«^>iras more widely spread between 
.^wm^lnibsidiariesand the tax percentage* 
remained about constant at 58i%i 

Ipmed^ieiy; Glaxo’s prospects look rather , 
bri^ter tfiah for some time. It is dearly 
able to hold its own In overseas markets. 
Anef apy 4pmhensions about a dose of un¬ 
pleasant ii^idne from the new government 
to suppliers of drugs to the health service 
cost) ought 10 be pwtly 
Mm oy m^^ospeedve abohtion or pre¬ 
scription charges. Also, Glaxo’s profits ought 
soon to bear the impact of the recently mar¬ 
keted anti-biotic “Ceporin,” developed at 
a cost to Glaxo of 4 ^^ million. Tliis 
drug is qukk-4cting, can kill a wider range 
of bacteria than any other drug now avail¬ 
able, induding the penic^lins, and the cost 
of treatment with Ceporin ought to be less 
than with penicillins. 

When shares fall from favour as heavily 
as Glaxo has, rehabilitation always takes 
longer than it ought to ; there are too many 
investors around with unhappy experioices. 
But for Glaxo an earning yield of 9}-% 
is surely adequate. And its high dividend 
cover and rhe high rate of tax it is already 
paying could mean that it will be one of 
those few companies that would actually 
benefit from a corporation tax, with ade¬ 
quate provisions for double tax relief. 

TUBE INVESTMENTS 

Further Improvement 
for Tubes 

T his week’s full report and accounts 
from Tube Investments tell a much 
more favourable story than for some years 
past (in fact ever since British Aluminium 
was acquired in 1959) and include the first 
dividend increase in three years. But this 
is not the end of the story, however, for 
the chairman, Lord Plowden, tells share¬ 
holders that I feel we can look for some 
further improvement in group profits this 
year.” Commendably, Lord Plowden 
attempts to meet the Stock Exchange 



MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Worries about future taxis 
brings sharp falls. ^ 


NEW YORK 

Bigger dividends takes a^rage 
to ^ 


ITALY 

Tax cuts fall to Inspire 
rally. 


INDICES ^ 



N*v. 

•It 

Nov. 

»t 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

«fo 

— 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

Ldndon 

409 9 

390 7 

-4’7 

-2*3 

- 2 5 

Naw York 

873 6 

091 7 

+2 1 

+10 

+21 3 

France 

94 4 

9S 1 

+0 7 

+6 9 

- 0 6 

Germany ! 

; 101 1 

102 0 

+09 

-2-6 

+ 4 4 

Hollatid 1 

1 338 1 

338 7 

+0 2 

-2’4 

- 1-5 

Italy 413 0 

40S « 

-10 

-4 6 

-27-4 

Belgium 

l»3 

132 6 

+2 6 

+3 4 

+ 2 2 

Sweden 


231 0 

+21 

+ 11 

+ 15 6 


Percentage 
change from i 


• Bate* and Stddi hicn imd stt pagn flB and 9i7. 

t to>»dbrt;'?idir#wW?r ran ertd nth. . 
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wttKct «i)4iDlVlie8 

“'A^er^'agiSk.>fair the' 
prmcm, duKe'jjieaT;,^ But r« 

much of the profits are 

group’s Tai!iim'ciivi8md9-4u^l/’'«n^ 

eiCeptiOn «i' Britidi Alumimum, 

acooMts are piMiahed 

FkMrdeR say* outy that the cy dg di Ww n 

(Raleigh Industrie* and^'ijl^'WraBHnE) 

aiade u substaatitM. 

group’s proits; but separate accounts are 
also published for this subsidiary. It is tp be 
hoped that at next month’s meeting the 
diaimaan will be pieptredi if adted \6y 
shareholders, to give more infonBation'on 
the profits of the vatioui dhrisiems, for it 
is frustrating to be told that itt obe division 
profits rose by 50% and in anodier fell by 
25% without any indication of the scale 
of profits involved. 

Steel Tubes.—This was the division to 
record a 50% increase in profits, although 
profits still remained short of earlier levels 
—something around £7! million before in¬ 
terest and tax (about 46% of the total ^18 
million) might probably be a reasonaUe 
guess. Sales of the division rose by about 
15% with the group well placed to tdee 

Yunwjul/ll I9M IMI IMl IW4 

£ mil.' '£ mH. £ iMif. £'fnit> C mH. 

S»lM. n.». i95f i88'.l I7f’2 IMI 

Trading profit. 14 J 37-2 22’l IB>3 23-3 

Gross profit. (9 6 21-4 15*8 11 7* I4-9* 

Nntaquitywrninfi .. 7-9 91 7 i 6 6 8-2 

fi«uinod cash flow ... 9-9 I2»3 11-1 '9'fi 11*3 

Nfitflxadamu. 79 0 73-4 81-2 95 9 1006 

Not currant aswta- 64‘9 8$ *7 76i4 65-6 67 0 

N«t liquid UMU. 17-4 22*5 13-5 2 3 0r.5-4 

NciaquityaRMts..... ((O S 116-9 (22-1 126 S 129-6 

Ord.etirhinis (per cent) 37-4 42*2 36 0 30 6 37-8 

Ord, dividend(p*r cent) I4’0 14*0 id-O 14‘Q tS-O 

Crossprofttlsalea . n.a. I0>8 B‘S 6-5 7*4 

Grosg pro^t/nat dquity 

M5«f*. f7*7 18-0 13 0 9*2 //•/ 

Net eorningt/rtet eqaitf 

(tttetM .. 7 1 7 8 6 4 5-2 6-| 

Prico(£l shares): 6li9d. Earnin|t Weld : 12-2%, 

Dividend yield i 4-9%. equeJ toJ-2 y«4rt' eaminft. 

* After exceptional expenditure of £593.000 in 1963 end 

£2-6 miffionrn 1964 

advantage of ihe improvement in demand 
as some new large plants bad overcome their 
teething troubles which contributed to the 
drastic fall in profits in the previous year. 
Capacity is to be extended, through the 
resurrection of previously deferred plans to 
instal ^ plant at V 7 aslimgtoit in County 
Durham, a project that will qualify for the 
development area allowances. For the cur¬ 
rent year Tubes is not expe^ng its plants 
to be as fully occupied as in the past year, 
but still expects some further improvement 
in profits resulting. from, continually 
increasing efficiency. 

Aluminiiim.—Last year’s forecast that 
British Ahuninium was over the worst has 
proved coaect, and into the Tubes’ 
accounts comes profits (before interest and 
tax) of £ta million a^inst £428^000 in 
1962-63 and a first dividend of 4^799<’oo 
grow'from Oanadko BriddI Ahuninium, a 
p^ect which played nH smaH pm in the 
bid battle of 1958-59 aM wfakfa nokr seems 
to have aohiod its technical ^fbbkms which 
logfuKr it to 

" " itf pcoli^ an* between 

c a paci t y kind narrowed, 

BA’s profits are stilPrunning above the 
average foi the whole of last year, although 
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Power Up- 
Sales Down 


T^i'pMtwar dtcliM of the British motor- 
cy^Ni iiuiiittry Is a classic failure to 
adapt to changOt exacerbated by three 
successive—and successful—invasions 
from abroad, it could be said that for 
lack of an adequate home market the 
industry was bound to succumb, but did 
A>socia„<l Motor-Cych! hav. to do SO quite so flaccidly 7 




-fAMES 


Ti qoMre 


Birmingham SmaU At ms 


T he invasions have come successively 
from Germany, Italy and now Japan, 
and they represem stages in the economic 
take-off oi the three economics. The small 
two-whecied, low powered machine, be it 
light motor-cycle, scooter, or moped, is 
almost the first consumer good to be bought 
on a large scale when incomes begin to rise 
above basic necessities. 

The first invasion took place in the early 
1 950s, of small motor-cycles from Germany, 
particularly from NSU. The English have 
always concentrated on the 350CC and over 
machines, which at that time used engines 
of prewar design. Manufacturers were un¬ 
prepared for any change down the scale— 
so the market was wide open for machines 
with engine of only 250CC capacity of 
more modern design, which gave the 
same power and performance, at less 
cost and lower fuel consumption, than 
equivalent British machines. But this was a 
passing phase, even for NSU, and as its 
two-whcelcd market declined the company 
spread very successfully into light cars. 

I'he other invasions have been of more 
permanent significance. The Italians intro¬ 
duced elegance and styling into the two- 
whcclcd market with Lambrettas and 
Vespas, which are still made and sold in 
considerable numbers. They found a new 
market for the two-whceler, not as a roaring 
steed for the intrepid young and the en¬ 
thusiast, but as a second—or shopping 
vehicle. This is less practical in rainy 
England than in sunnier countries, but sales 
were enormously helped by the hiph price 
of second-hand cars m Britain until only a 
few years ago. The third invasion, the 
Japanese, has been with even smaller 
machines. Where Italian scooters have 
engines of 100-150CC, the Japanese Honda 


and Suzuki cycles are of 50-80CC capacity. 
Even further down the scale come the 
mopeds (basically power-assisted bicycles), 
largely made by Raleigh Industries with 
French 30CC engines. 

The market has polarised, leaving British 
manufacturers stranded at the top end. 
The industry is now concentrated 
into Birmin^am Small Arms and 
Associated Motor-Cycles whose recently 
announced results form a considerable con¬ 
trast: AMC has succeeded in reducing its 
losses of the past three years, and in fact 
made a small trading profit for the 12 
months to August 30th—the first since i960 
although the forecast of a net profit after all 
charges was not achieved. But it is losing 
some of its share of the large market to 
BSA, and at the lower end is only the agent 
for Suzuki machines. Its shares are now 
trailing at 2 S. (against a high this year of 
3s. 6d.) for the prospects of an early return 
to the dividend lists have faded somewhat. 

BSA forms a marked contrast, and not 
only in the motor-cycle field. Although it 
docs not seem to be making much of a mark 
with its small machines, it has (at last) re¬ 
organised its marques into a unified division, 
if has increased exports and has an increas¬ 
ing share of the (shrinking) home market 
for large machines; The results for the year 
to July 31st show a partial recovery from 
last year's nadir towards the heights of four 
years ago: pre-tax profits arc up 50 per cent 
to £1.67 million, and earnings of 18.4 per 
cent give decent cover for the 10 per cent 
dividend. But the considerable strains in¬ 
volved in the group's diversification away 
from guns and motor-cycles show in the 
£i^SS million net overdraft, and the 
j(^69o,ooo of capital commitments against a 
net cash flow last year of only £1.4 million. 
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How much the sale of the recently closed 
gun factory would help is not revealed, ai^d 
this side (18 per cent of an unknown 
turnover) ought to lose much less next year. 
Apart from motor-cycles (24 per cent of 
turnover) Jessop-Savile, the specialised steel 
makers (19 per cent) is safe from nationali¬ 
sation, and working to capacity, although 
margins are low; the machine tool side (28 
per cent), apart from Churchill, is still not 
up to capacity, although orders are better. 
The group also has trade investments with 
a book value of only £100,000, which paid 
BSA £64,000 in dividends last year : should 
not these be revalued before next April? * 
BSA, as well as showing healthy signs of 
recovery in its usual fields, has two trump 
cards for the future: it iif the world’s largest 
manufacturer of accelerator pumps for thi? 
now universal small-bore central heating : 
and it manufactures under licence the 
Dowry hydraulic transmissions, now start¬ 
ing to be used for heavy earth-moving 
equipment, but likely to spread down the 
whole lorry field. These two developments, 
and its reorganisations elsewhere make it ah 
interesting proposition at 16s. 9d., to yield 
5.9 per cent on dividend and 10.6 per cent 
on earnings. ' ^ 

In its most famous speciality BSA is at 
the mercy of the market: according to one 
theory the two-wheeler cannot compete with 
the cheap second-hand car. Qthers nope that 
the moped and the scooter will find an ex¬ 
panding market among people who want 
cheap personal transport. In the United 
States, thanks to heavy promotion by 
Honda, the two-whceler is becoming a smart 
way of getting about, and BSA, whose 
American sales are half of the industry's 
total exports, is cashing in on the boom at 
the heavy end. Here, with prices (even , 
after the levy) of about £^oo for a 
Suzuki, or £150 for a scooter, With petrol 
consumption a third that of a car, and 
reduced licence fees, these machines arc 
bargains. The mopeds are also tempting, 
especially as the minimum hire-purchase 
down-payment is only 10 per cent, against 
20 per cent for a car. At the moment the 
figures, particularly on imported machines, 
favour the. optimists: but this has been a 
fine year and a spell of b8d weadier, com¬ 
bined with increased prices, could end this 
boom as suddenly as that of Four j 
' years ago, ’ 
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for -semi'-fijbricatcd. ^producis thi^^ ^96ei|t 
substantild cxc^ lifc^ io 

regain. 

Cycles.—Turnover of this division fell by 
10% last year but profits rose by almost 
half from £i.i million to £i.6 million. 
This reflects the faiy; that the past year’s 
profits have borne a sibber (and probably 
iinal) rationalisation charge. This is a par¬ 
ticularly good result^ for there was a drop 
of about a third in the group’s business in 
the American market (which bad been 
taking nearly ope third of the divisioii’s out¬ 
put) in the face of exacted fierce comr 
petition from , domestic tpanufacturers, 
especially of ligh^eigbt machines. This 
lower level of business is expected to con-^ 
tinue and a reorganisation Raleigh’s 
opfratioos there sh^d lead to more profit¬ 
able trading. This has already been the 
case in the home market,. where for the 
first time for many years more bicycles were 
sold (although sales fell slightly m value); 
sales of toys and mopeds and scooters rose 
" substantially.” 

Engineering.—^Profits fell by about 25% 
but Lord Ftowden is hopeful that the 
reduction should be fully recovered in the 
Cerent year; this is something more than 
a hope because the preponderance of large 
orders in this division, on which one can 
usually estimate completion dates, enables 
a reasonably confident prediction of the 
division’s performance for some months 
ahead to be made. 

Electrical.—^The electrical sfde which for 
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BirSINESS: INVE^Ti^ENT: 

the previous year ac^hiev^ '^1 
fi^ a substantial lumover/ 
higher gales and, j^ 
domestic applianceil such as ‘^CScda ” sod 
‘‘Debonair^’; the swage hc^ venture 
met with oonakkrabk imtiisl success. On, 
the mdustrial side, the emphasis is being 
placed on product development} particularly 
in the field of control gear. 

Paifc Gate Development.—-Profits of the 
group’s steel division were “acceptable,” 
but a clue to their size conies from Lord 
Plowden, for he says that running in costs 
at Park. Gate — £2.2 millioa.r^ almost 
equalled the total profits of the steel divi- 
skm. Expenditure on the Park Gate scheme 
is expmed to total in all smne £33 million, 
induding woridog capital> but over the new 
plant and that ^ Round Oak hangs the 
nadonalisatioii uncertainty. The capital 
employ^ in these interests is estimated at 
£50 million-—equivalent to gSs. a share. 
Group financing plans are to be deferred 
until the uncertainties are resolved, but, as 
the table shows, Tubes now has a net over¬ 
draft, and although the residue of expen¬ 
diture at Park Gate is now only £4 million, 
capital oommitments (at end July) remain 
high at £16.7 million, of whi<^ Britisb 
Aluminium accounted for £9.3 million. 

Exports.—Exports were down in value 
last year, reflecting the sharp decline in 
sales of cycles to North America, ^ut at 
£37 million they still accounted for 20% 
of the turnover of the home manufacturing 
companies. A ii% rebate on this figure 
would add £555>ooo to gross profits. 

For investors, Tubes shares at 6rs. 9d.— 
virtually the same price as a year ago—are 
not without their attractions. The steel 
assets account for almost half the share price 
and these assets contributed virtually 
nothing to Tubes caromgs on which the 
shares, at the current price, yield 12^%. A 
year ago it was suggested in these columns 
that Tubes was an investment for those who 
expected a Conservative rather than a 
Labour victory; even with the latter out¬ 
come the shatres still look to offer some 
scope. 

ANGLO-NORNESS 


Lower Profits Ahead 


u 


nquestkh^ably the most important 



ping smee 

has been tl . 

Orient SteanfrjAavigation to operate a joint 


bulk carrier 
now appcarei 
joint compan] 
ling 155,000 
charter nini 
tons, eleven i 
when their pi 
they arc bui 
relative coni 

P & O, of course, ha$,i 


Sbme more details have 
P & ;0 is to charter to the 
lur njew bulk aurriers total- 
and Anglo-Nomess is to 
vessels, totalling 700,000 
lediately and the other eight 
t charters'^mtpife (or when 
P Bc O win Increase its 
tion of tonnage over a 
"soit^at there will be a 
ojditiate parity.” 
worldwide conneo 



aons and idle funds , 


securii 

gpC to^ atari 'Ji Irn 'i- Bee|*<]jf\^ 
carriers, wlule PA 0 has aooc:' Sob^adal 
thpu^ the advantages wifl. be to; P jc, O 
therewe, there, seems little doi^bt toat the. 
bargain was struck at the optimuip; moment, 
from Anglo-Nomess* viewpoint: almost 
immediately after P & O’s decision to ePW 
the bulk catrier business at all,^ but foS| 
before it had had a chance to. develop its 
interests independently, ^ . 

Profits for the year to June are up by 
about I7i%—tto £2^77,000 after' minority 
intere8ts--^a little less than forecast; Earn^ 
ix^ are up from 26.6% to 30.2% and the 
. dividend has been rais^ £0902^5% so 7i%;* 
Prospects for the ciirrent yiear . are :les8> 
encouraging. Mr Erlin^ Naess,Hhe chahu 
man, fimsees a drop m equity caminas, 
unkss there is an improvemoit in me 
freight market; but, ever optimistic, he sdll 
sees the current tune charter rates as 
abnormal and Angto-Nomess k siCQor^Qgly 
continuing the p^Cy of putting tankers on 
10 the ^^voyage” market wfcn charters 
expire, and re-charteriiig only a few ac 
present time charter rates. And by keeping 
its fleet as modern as possible, by scUing 
carriers when they become a few years olc^ 
and going always for the largest suitable 
carriers, Anglo- 2 %orness ought to able to 
survive the present hard times at least as 
well as any other non-subsidised shipping 
company. 

Another attraction (to the investor) is its 
total immunity to any possible tax changes. 
Registered in Bermuda, it pays ho company 
tax at all, Although naturally shareholders 
are taxed on their dividends. This means 
it will be outside the set^e of a corporation 
tax and unaffected by any possible changes 
in the present overseas trading corporatiOQ 
tax provisions. Finally, the earnings vield 
of 1^.8'V, has to be looked at care/dly. 
Retained profits bear no tax and so in terms 
of retained profits it is equivalent to an 
earnings yield (as usually calculated) of 
about 207,,. The £i shares have fallen to 
438 * 3^0 against 528. a year ago, on the 
general weakening in freight rates. With 
Anglo-Norness, this fall may have been 
overdone, for while forecasting possible 
lower earnings, Mr Naess says there will stDl 
be substantial cover for a “progressive” rate 
of dividend. ^ For the more cautions 
6i% convertible stock at 165V converiibfc 
into ordinary at flfli. hi or afeer* is a 
suitable alternaldxe. . ^ 

In Brief ... , 

CaataGt Man f; 

Only a few weeks after the news o^Wt 
Edward Heath’s appointment to the Sard 
of t^efaant bankers Brown (^ncs 

the news that Air Reginald Maridiing|;has, 
joined the board of its rival/ Kleiwort 
^ Bhmoa.- Mr MaifdUng is therefore in ^ttle 
dans^ df ^feaviilg thd fo|on 

tbc same day it was announced tbak^his 
l^pilary: $$ £ 3 P 50 . 
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Mr ^udlu)g is to be an executive 
dimt(^/ buc statements from Kleihwptts 
it clear that the useful range of con¬ 
tacts theformer Chancellor has accumulated 
in his official duties would be frightfully 
useful” Mr James Callaghan, no doubt, 
will be suitably encoura^« 

Ths Little Man Keeps his Nerve 

Unit tnist sales maintained their 
buoyan^ in October in spite of political 
uncertainties. Net investment in units was 
^7.9 million, compared with ^(^5.8 million 
in October, 1963, and comfortably above 
the average monthly net investment for 
earlier months of 1964. Nor has the flow 
of new trusts ceased. This week Castle 
Balanced Income Units have made their 
appearance, and last week Save and Prosper 
brought out its Cross Channel Trust, for 
continental stocks. 


BUSINESS; INVESTMENT 

Flying Tanks 

Tanganyika Concessions Tairtks is 
leaving Salisbury, Rhodesia, for the 
Bahamas. Mosr of Tanks* assets hfive 
always been and remain its sharehoklings in 
Union Miniere de Haut->Katanga and the 
Benguela Railway in Angola, so the moving 
of its “ seat of management and control,” 
while partly influenced by tax considera¬ 
tions, is basically a political move. 


Investment Clubs Compromise 

Lord Shawcross*s friendly intervention in 
the affairs of the National Association of 
Investment Clubs, where some dirty linen 
was being publicly washed, has produced a 
satisfactory compromise. All the coimcil 
members have agreed to resign and a new 
council is to be elected at the annual meec- 
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itig to be' held on January ' 30th. The 
meeting scheduled for this Saturday, at 
which grievances were to be aired, wiU d£il 
only with ** formal ” matters. 


1-5 Million Green Bottles • • • 

United Glass has announced expansion 
plans for spending £4 million at St. Helens 
on a new glass container factory, with a full 
capacity d million containers a day and 
£i million on extending tableware produc¬ 
tion (this includes pub tankards) at the 
nearby Ravenhead works. The Kork-N-Sekl 
works at Allan, Stirlingshire are also to be 
extended to pix^uce i$i million “ closures ” 
a week. Finance for thtsc schemes will be 
partially provided by a long term loan onte 
the present tax Uncertainties arc resolved. 
Meanwhile United Glass profits for the 
current year are likely to be lower. 


APPOINTMENTS |for further annouheements see pages 920, 921 and 922 


Data Processing 
and Accountancy 

Commercial, Tndurstrial and Profes.sional Organisations 
willing to provide siX'iiionth periods of ” iii-indusii> 
practical training and e.vperience necessary for students 
10 Higher National Diploma Sandwich Course 
(accountancy and data processing) are asked 10 vviite to 

The Principal, 

City of Westmmsfer College, 

Francis Street, S.W.I. 


SURREY EDUCATION 
COMMITTFt 

CWtLL COUNTY Tl t flNK < 01 I I C,r. 

. KLlUAm KOAD, tW t I L 

DEPARTMtNr OF flL-SJMSr» ilLPJLS 

Rcctulred aa soon as pnsvible Assisi,mi, 
Ontde B. to teach luivimr'i hiisini'ss 
Mfjitioii nitJ statistics m U.N c nuJ ii.N.O 
Id basincu cibdies and atb.iiKCd ^stvturiuJ 
■luJcnu. 

SaJHrT Diiriih.nm Ttfchnic.il ^.ilc B 

£5t30 (Ifus <ncr«incius id tJ.U.Ml plus aJJi- I 
Uuus fur aualBik'titions anJ iraimuM. i 

Stamped, nddresKcd rnvciorc (or lornu .'mJ 

R irtlriilun from iht irrin<.lpul lu bc tciutncd 
uiicdiaiciT. I 


BAIICIAVS BANK D.C.O. 

K1 UUIKLS 

TRUST ADMINISTRATOR 

for 111 Ot.p.irinK;i)t in I oiuKin 

prcflTUhlj Alllllrt ll«C ilKl tTOlIp 
FltlLlKul LSPCIlklUi. ol Itlisls UlUl i'Sl.IlkS 
iTsscYiiMl S.YiiK Whom kJtic ol 
Iu< luMilitwi mul k-xvliaiific tnii- 

trol :iii .fj\.iiii.ific, liiuil icminKr.iiior' 
il .OatM I -l<0 iwr iiKi. uuMip 2<-<l iiiul 
in itxicss ol il 4<o lot itut Hrimvi 
dikUidiiii; to uMs •iiul qiiulilisaiK'iis 

l.liph.MK nr WIIIO III conlkkiKC 10 

the Sun M.iniiuii, Itursluks B.mk 
1) <_ O . (ji jckJiiifsli Sircsi. Ldiuloii. 
J 1 tUlcphoiK : MANiloA floiiso 

5oM> J 


MARKETING ASSISTANT 

LONDON 

A youn| p«n6it of Bb^ut 2S^ is soufhe to amist thB Group M^rk«ttnf 
Consultant In praviding a strvica to this Group of Companioi oniPiad 
In a widt diveriicy of manuficturini and marketinf |nduuri€s. 

A d«f ret in tconomia^rrBOcodntMg. logal or secrourial gualiflcNtlon it 
dtiirabto. and in ii^plicanc offering axparlcnca of marlcat raMirch, 
markadlii- |Avoitl|an^>or galas, ralatad to industrial d*^ucts, wduM 
t be.fi|a^cHlarly wak^ma. 

<;o^kioiif of farylca ana axcallant and liv dua courga Kkajta gh^aM ka 
raatprogpacti fpe Uia right pandn Into ona of a numbar of alti^naciva 
flaldg. AppHcatlm Mdoehg r^. 6437) with full pargOrhi) datailt and 
laianr hlttoiT shdahf aaol to I 

? Vhm. i k f bm IvyaeatMMgoT Hatmgor, >' 

THE CAML COMPAHY liTO„ 

. UA Lonilon, W4. ->./ 


AUSTRALIA 

j Tilt UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALLS 

iiniiof upplk.illons lor urrMininKnl to tsto 

M NIOR TUTOK IblOK 
i>L.TitH>l. Oh LtONOMItS 

-Siiliiry ■ I iitor. tAl.Or, pci .iiunim TIk* 
Mill s.nii,i(k'i iviiiiKiu ol uii acMi- 
tiolul allnHuni.c (it up lu I \:2il pur annum 
JciHiKliiU' on ibe iiinillTisuiinns .iiul cxisiTfciKL- 
ol tlitf .iPliiiiiiicc !^'uiur luior iAI Mt(i riinxv 
per Himiim ( uinnu'i>i.iin' s.it;irv Mill 

, K' uLsoiJina 1(1 (4iiitli|i(.4Lluns ,mU cciM.rltiiXk'C. 

, s.iUrus tire iinilci review 

Appluanis must hold on appr«‘pr).iie (Ucrer 


or cqiiiMtli.nl I oi iiopoitiiniciii ms scmoi tutor 
applicunis should hu v\pci'Kiit.ci.l icushcis or 
h'llii a hl|il<i.i d(.<ui<.>. Oni pusilion K in tlu 
field or tvonitmls- stuiistics mul the oilnri lit 
CivonomiLs llivii' will h( iin uiipoiluiiitv lu 
sitidy fui u hluhci Jciircs' on .t pun nine l>usi>. 

SiiLLeskful candidates fium Uic United Kinu> 
(Join will Ml nuinln.iicd lot ii.ivet lo Aiisirtili.i 
under the C oinninnweidth (fOvcrtinicurs 
lion Schcitu uiiJ. in siuh Insiiincts. Inui.il 
uriH>lnimvpi will he lui two yeuis 

Four copis's of upplieiiiioii<. iincliiilliip ilic 
naitvs of iwo relL-ricst Ahuiild hi- Todxij willi 
the AHtni tfcnetui lor New Nouih >AiBles. 

Strand I ondiui 2, bclc'i." 

/In l■»»|/|(■» 7. /vn-/. A copy ol the tipplKulion 
slioiitd h( loiwaidid hy ulrtnall lo ihi Apnolpl' 
nients Section lllv UniNi;isll)^ ot New SoiiUi 
Wulcs Boi I. Po^ Ollltc Ktfn'<lnKVi>n, New 
Soiiih Mtiili-s. Austiallii lo ri.wli |luii hrforc 
the .(httsf'mcitriitned j.iie 


CAREERS IN ACCOUNTANCY 


The United Kingdom Atomic Encrg\ Aulhoiily 
would like to hear fiom \oung qiulified 
Accountants who are interested in working at 
Aldcrmaston or Harwell in Berkshire oi at Rislcy 
near Warrington in Lancashire whL*re vacancies 
exist in the costing and financial accounting fields. 

The Authority employ nearly 35.00t) people at 
a large number of establishments: their work 
sents new and challenging problems in accounting 
including the application of computer tct||\niques. 

The Authority are looking for young men, or 
women, with the potential to advance to senior 
positions. Suitable applicants up to the age of .^0 
will be considered. 

Starting salary would vary according to age. 
experience and ubility up to 1I.2U.3 on an initial 
scale rising td 1:1,36^. There is a pension scheme. 

There R. a fiw-day week Wittt thfde and a Kulf 
weeks* hediday 'initially which would increase to 
Tour and A half weeks bo proinol ion. 

Assistance with house purchase b 4 ;"|nade 

available in certain cases. There are excellent staff 
lesiauraots, hosfels aod‘ other social fadtities. 

' Pt<*ase wrHe for an appUcaiiomform to 
>Mr. P. Dawson, 

U.K. Atomk fiiiNiy Autborky. 

EatebltaUkwiifs Branch, 

It Chtilas II Sircet, 

; Lop 49 a»^Wa^ t 

Hm closhig date for completed applications Is 
Mt^ay, O^ember 7tli. 
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SHIPPINQ GROUP 


Extracts from the Statement by Mr. Erling D. Naess, dated September 1964 , circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 30 th June 1964 


It gives me pleasure U> report that the Con¬ 
sol iJa ted ProHt ot £2,876,963 after adjusting for 
minority interests exceeded the previous year's 
record profit of £2,446,896 by £430,067/ This 
compared with our forecast of £2,927,000 which 
would have been exceeded but for the excep¬ 
tional loss of earnings incurred by two tankers 
on vciy proliiable time charters which were out- 
of-scrvice through bieakdowns not fully covered 
b> our loss of cannngs insurance. We consider 
that (he year\ resulis wcie satisfactory and you 
will be pleased to note that the growth of the 
Ciroup has continued resulting in an increase in 
earnings from 5;7d. per share to 6;'ld. per share. 
During the >ear we made an issue of £5,000,000 
61 Unsecured ronvcriible Loan StiKk 1969/82 
fiH' cash at par. w hich is convertible into Ordinary 
Shaics of the Company after 1969 at 66/- per 
shaie. This has enabled us to repay temporary 
borrowings from our bankers and (o improve 
greatly the Group's liquid po.sitjon. In order to 
pr4>vidc for the coJiversion rights of the new Loan 
' Slock the authorised share capital has been 
increased fjoni £10,750,000 to £12,250,000. We 
have been able to arrange our medium and long¬ 
term debt obligations in such a way that we are 
conlidcju that repayments can be met without 
straining the Group's resources or checking 
. further progress. 

DiViDENDS 

An interim dividend of 2 per cent on the 
issued share capital has already been paid which 
doubled the interim dividend paid for the 
previous year. Your Directors recommend a 
linai cash dividend of 51 per cent making a total 
ilisti ibution of 7 \ per cent for the year compared 

y with a total of 5 per cent for last year. Karnings 
and the tmprov'cd cash position of the Group 
have enabled the dividend to be increased and 
the Directors have, for the time being, decided 
not to iccommcnd a .stock dividend. 

In conformity with our established practice the 
depreciation charged in the accounts is com¬ 
puted at 5/„ per annum on the oiiginal cost of 
the vessels and on this basis the fleet now stands 
in the books at £54.208,027, being original cost 
£t>8,744,105 less depreciation to date £14,5.36,078. 
The Directors have made fuither iransfcrs of 
£l,000,(XX) to the fleet replacement and obso¬ 
lescence reserve, thus increasing that reserve to 
£4,571,.500. 

^ The fieight market for tankers and bulk carriers 
has show n no sustained improvement during the 
yeai, but at tiines the market has been quite 
strong and this has enabled us to airange some 
useful fixtures. However, unless there is improve¬ 
ment in the freight market there will be a reduc¬ 
tion in ihc Group's earnings for the current year, 
although there will still be substantial cover for a 
progressive rate of dividcjid. As to the future the 
delivery of the new vessels now on order will make 
an important additioj) to our earning capacity, 

ASSOCIATED BULK 
CARRIERS LIMITED 

A very important evwit since the last Annual 
Report has been the agreement which our Group 
has entered into with The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company for the 
joint operation of all bulk carriers hwned or 


chartered in by the two Groups for a minimum 
period of twenty years. 

At about the same tin^ as the agreement to pool 
bulk carriers was reached, Anglo Norncss made 
the issue of. £5 million Unsecured Con¬ 
vertible Loan Stock for cash at par, and arrange¬ 
ments were made for P & O to subscribe, in cash 
for £3 millioil of this Stock. 

To implement the operating arrangement, a 
jointly-owned company. Associated Bulk 
Carriers Limited, has been formed in Bernuida, 
to which initially P 4k O has agreed to time 
charter on delivery four new buildings totalling 
approximately 155,000 d.w.t. and Anglo Norticss 
has agreed lo time charter nineic*cn vessels 
tolailing approximately 700,000 d.w.t., of which 
eleven vessels arc now being time chartered to 
A.B.C. and eight vessels, including four new- 
buitdingvS, will be so time chartered at the end of 
their existing lime charters or on delivery. It is 
intended that P & O will, over the years, increase 
their relative contribution of tonnage sothat there 
will be a tendency towards approximate parity. 
Although the management and ownership of the 
vessels vvill not be affected, the commercial opera¬ 
tion of the Joint fleet will be under a joint but 
single direction. All earnings of A.B.C. from the 
employment of the fleet will be distribuled by 
means of hire on the time charters, according to a 
formula related to the capital and operating costs 
of the vessels, .so that each party’s .share of the 
carning.s will depend on the agreed value of (he 
ships each has chartered lo A.B.C'. 

Although it is not anticipated that the inconve of 
the current tinancial year will be affected by this 
arningemcnt, we are confident that partnership in 
this field with the iiitcrnniionally renowned P&O 
Group will prove to be of the greatest U>ng- 
Icrm benefit. P & O's decision to build bulk 
carriers was clearly of significance lo all other 


bulk carrier owners, and our partnership with 
P&O will strengthen Anglo Norncss’ position 
in the industry, since the new arrangements have 
transformed a powerful competitor into a 
powerful partner, 

FREIGHT MARKETS 
AND EMPLOYMENT 

. The great minority of our Group’s ships conliinic 
to be employed under long-term charters or 
contracts of affreightment, most of which Mill 
have a number of years lo run. On June 30, 1964 . 
a total of 45 vessels, with a combined ileail- 
w'cight tonnage of 1,694,616 tons, were in ojvcru- 
tion of which only ten w«crc sailing in the open 
market. In terms of deadweight tonnage, these 
•‘open market” vessels represented about 18 per 
cent of the total fleet in operation on that date. 

In our last year's Annual Report, we exprc.s.sed 
the opinion that tanker time charter rates were 
unduly depressed and we continue to be of th.it 
opinion. We do not believe tlic present siluaiion 
can Jose indefinitely and, accordingly, arc 
continuing our policy of re-time chartering only 
H small number of tankers at the presciu low, 
loiig-icriti lates. In the nKaniime, we operate the 
tankers which become open in the “voyage” 
market until the market conditions for long¬ 
term charters improve sufliciently to warrani 
entering into commiimciUs for longer duration. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Our C ompany is engaged in an industry in which 
w© arc expo.sed to severe inreniatioiiHl compeli- 
lion. Our successful operation depends, to a 
gieat extent, upon the ctforls of loyal, energetic, 
well-trained and devoted personnel, boUt a^ho^c 
and afloat. During the year under review, we 
were able lo improve the ©flicicncy of our opera- 
tii>n.s in many ways. 1 am confident that (his will 
conlinuc, and I am looking lot ward wilii 
conlidcMcc to the future. 


ANGLO NORNES8 SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary, Anglo Nor ness Shipping Company Limited, 
Vailis Building, Hamilton, Bermuda 


ANGLO NORNESS GROUP-Comparalive Stalistics £ million 

Year io^Olh June 

1958 

f959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

196S 

1964 

Total Assets 

21 9 

281 

42 0 

558 

60 0 

661 

690 

Vessels in operntion at cost 

155 

156 

26 1 

48 8 

54 0 

65 7 

68 7 

■—after deprectatioii 

14 7 

14 3 

23 8 

44 4 

46 9 

548 

54 2 

Investments 

36 

58 

6 1 

54 

67 

64 

68 

Net Fixed Assets 

21 1 

265 

40 1 

52 7 

57 1 

82 0 

62 1 

Long Term Loans 

155 

19 8 

31 5 

40 8 

41 7 

41 2 

41 6 ' 

Equity 

50 

87 

88 

12-1 

154 

19 0 

22 I 

Equivalent number of Shares 








Inlasuo 

5.969,600 

6.174,600 

7.183.577 

7,844,310 

8,800.419 

9,300,419" 

9,512.346 

EquKy value per Share 

168. 8d. 

218. 9d. 

24s. 7d. 

30s. lOd. 

348, lid. 

42s. 1d. 

46s. 5d. 

Grose Freighta 

Figures not 

available 

6-3 

84 

1 130 

I 14-8 

184 

Operating Profit 

22 

23 

33 

58 

85 

15 

83 

Depreciation 

05 

08 

M 

21 

! 27 

30 

34 

Net Interest payable 

0-4 

05 

08 

18 

20 

21 

20 

OroupProfit,afterminorifymteretts 

1'3 

1 2 

1-5 

; 1-8 

1 7 

2.4t 

20 


4s. 5d. 

3s. id* 

4s. 4d. 

4s. 9d. 

48. Od. 

5s. 7d.t 

8s. Id. 

Vne/uding SOOfiOO Shvw issued for the acquisition ofBrittih OH Shipping. 

'^Excluding the profits aarnad by British Oil Shipping and tha Shares issuactfor that Cpntpany'a aequiPitien. • 
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RMODESIAN A^GLO AMERiGAN 

(Incorporated in the Republic of Zambie) 

The following points are from the annual statement by the Chairman, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Net Profit 

Investments written off 
(of which Rhosouth) 

Profit ftvaiiable for distribution 
Unappropriated profits from previous years 
Dividends 

Unappropriated profit carried forward 


1963-4 

£6,956,000 

792,000 

(561,000) 

£6,164,000 

527.000 

£6,185.000 

506.000 


Kiiosoutu Ltd,, n wholly-owu^l subsidiary company, and registered In Sulisbm’y, Rhodesia, was 
formed on Ist January, 1964, to administer interests in that country. Income to date totals 
£180,000. At the name time Rhodesian Anglo Ameilcan was registered in Lusaka, Zambia. 


Nchanga-Bancroft 

The acQulsitton b.y Nchang;a of Bancroft stock and 
Nchanga's loan ol £4 niiliioii to Bancroft to repay in 
full its outstanding £5 million loan from the British 
South Africa Company and the Anglo American 
Corporation have already been announced. Nchanga 
will also provide Bancvol'l with tempoiui'y loan facili¬ 
ties, but may Itself requii'e some temporary finance 
after paying Its final dividend and tax. Rhodesian 
Anglo AmoHcan has agreed to grant Nchanga facilities 
of up to £3 million for a period of two yeai-s. 

Mineral Royalties 

The ownership of Zambia's mineral royalties were 
transfeiTed h orn the British South Afi ica Company to 
the Government on October 24th. There have already 
been preliminary discussions with the Government 
about the basis on which royalties should be assessed 
in the futui’e. Both Government and the mining 
companies want a new system to alleviate the burden 
on high cost mines and encourage the working of 
lower grade deposits. 

Copper Prices 

The existence of three prices for copper has produced 
a very difficult position. Many customers have to pur¬ 
chase some supplies on the open market, and this 
raises the average cost to them of their copper which 
is reflected in the selling price of their fabricated 
products. At the present level of prices the dangers of 
substitution in certain fields are very real, and the 
copper oomi>anieB' policy has had the full suppoi t of 
the Zambian Government. 

Rhodesia Broken Hill Company 

Net profit for 1963 was £648.000 compared with a los.<^ of 
£79,000 In the previous year, while the quarterly report 
for the nine months to 30th September 1964 shows a net 
profit of £1,466,000. The output of the new plant Is 
approaching its target, although there are still some 
operational problems to be solved. Lead has risen H'oni 
£70 to over £120 per ton in October this year. Similarly 
Zinc has risen from less than £80 per ton tO'-oui*rently 
-*•£126 per ton. Certain of the major zino producers 
intz'oduced, in July 1964, a producer m^ice of £125 which 
was eubsequently reduced to £110 per ton in September 
1964. In order to maintain its competitive trading 
position. Rhodesia Broken Hill hat followed the lead 
of the major producers in,adopting a producer price. 

Industrial Relatfons ' 


review salaries and conditions In the public services 
reported in Mai’ch of this year. It recommended that 
Government should employ civil servants on expatri¬ 
ate and local conditions. The mining industry has 
follow'ed a similar policy, and in August this year the 
Mine Officials and SalaHes Staff Association and the 
Mineworker’s Society eventually accepted expatriate 
terms and the consolidation of the copper bonus. At 
the same time an approach has been made to the 
Northern Rhodesian (now Zambian) African Mine 
Workers* Union with the proposal to consolidate the 
bonus into their basic wages on terms which mcapt, ,. 
that no-one would be worse off. Negotiations wltirtne' ‘ 
Union ai'e still proceeding. 

Technical Advances 

A pilot Torco plant treating 10 tons a day was estab¬ 
lished at Nchanga in November 1963, and has success¬ 
fully treated reft'actory oxide ores from Nchanga. 
Rhokana, Bwana Mkubwa and Kansonshi with a very 
satisfactory recovery percentage. A pilot plant on a 
commercial scale to treat initially 600 tons a day Is 
now being built by Rhodesia Copper Refineries at 
Nkana. It must be emphasised that until the new 
plant Is commissioned and tested, which should be 
about the middle of next year, one cannot say that the 
process is proved. 

Hippo Valley 

During the year Hippo Valley (Rhodesia) embarked on 
an expansion programme of approximately £5 million. 

A new mill costing £3.5 million Is under construction 
and will come into operation towards the end of 1965. 

This new mill will produce some 55,000 tons of sugar 
next year, while the old jpfiiil will produce 45.000 tons. 

Wankie Colliery Company Ltd. 

Rbosouth has^a & per cent Interest in this company, 
which sold 2,893^0^ tons of coal duriiig the year. 
Deliveries of coal would have been higher if it had not 
been for a strike at the ihine, a railway strike and a 
shortage 6f rolling st6ck. '[fhere was an Increase in 
demand ftom odhsumers In Zambia .. s ^ 

particularly in the Rhodesian tobfcpW''‘ih^e^^ 
Wankie^B profit for the year of £l,00fi^jw 
higher than the previous year, and dividends totalling 
Is. dd. were th^ same ae in the previous’ 

yeai\ V ' 


Copte^Wthi Ahnudf fieptHt »nd Accounts etc obisinsPto from 
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bOMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


i ' i • 

RHOKANA qORPORATIQN LIMITED 

Incorpordied m th« Republic of Zambil ^ 

Progress in New Projects 



A arnciat view oftHe itnohuna plant 


The following points are from Annual State¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer. 


Statis^'es 

Pioduotion (long Ions; 
Sales (long tons) 

Sales proceeds per ton 
riK\L PROFIT before ta\ 
NET PROFIT after Ux 


y HAT? 

1 NOED 
m h.rrNB. 

mi 

\KA1l 
biNDlun 
nxl* Jl'NH, 
10U3 

107,014 

97.972 

122,455 

85,843 

£230.7 

£231.4 

£7,651,000 

£7,160,000 

£3,631,000 

£4,680,000 


n'Oie: JlI ,641,000 has been assigned for Lapttal 
r.\pen(litui8 piojects ami an extra t4'j0 000 must 
Ije provided against the tmioaspd ta\' fono\\lnj? 
Zambia’s July budget, in addition to the ieai s 
normal taxation. 


production In October. 1064. The production 
this year was 968 short ton6 compared with 
688 short tons last year. Demand has im¬ 
proved and It Is expected that sales will 
Increase In 1964-6. 

Nchanga and Bancroft 

The Noliaiiga-Bancroft link-up has meant 
that Rhokana received 1,690.574 Nchanga 
shares in exchange for 10.143*509 Bancroft 
shares, thus bringing Rhokana's total 
holding in Nchanga up to 34.7 percent. The 
500,000 Bancroft i*edeemablo preference £1 
shares were redeemed In lull at par on 
22nd July. 1964. 


Investment income, profit and 
dividends 

Investment income totalled £4,717,000 (last 
year £4,659,000) because of higher dividends 
from Mufulira and Chibuluma (R. S. T. 
Group copper mines). Nchanga's dividend 
was reduced, however, and no dividend was 
paid by Rhodesia Copper Befineiles, nor 
was there any ordinary dividend from 
Banci’oft. Total profit available for distri¬ 
bution was £8*682,000—the Interim dividend 
of 2s 6d (net) and the lecommended final 
dividend of 43 3d (net) absorb £8,461,000. 

Metal Stocks 

The lifting of sales restrictions meant that 
the value of metal stocks was reduced ftom 
£10.809,000 at 30th June, 1963, to £6,005,000 
at 30th June. 1964. 


Quarterly Reports 

Rhokana's first quarterly report, which 
accompanies this I’opoit, sho\\s a lower 
annual rate of pi*oductlon, at 95,000 long 
tons, than will probably leiaiilt. Tins is 
because of the mining problems in the 
Mlndola mine. 

Mindola Mine operations 

Progress a6 Ihe Mindola mine has been less 
because I'ock pi'essuro has hampered the 
rate of stope advance. Work has begun to 
establish an open-pit operation In the 
predominantly oxide zone north of Mindola. 
The ore has been successfully treated In the 
10-ton-a-day Torco pilot plant at Nchanga. 
A bigger (pilot) plant is now being built at 
Nkana to treat, initially, 500 tons of 01*6 a 
day from Mindola open pit. This will be com¬ 
pleted by the middle of next year. 


Cobalt 

The cobalt plant, which was shut down in 
April, 1964, for a nwjor overhaul, resumed 


Copies of the annua! report and amounts may he 
Lbtamed ftom the London Office, <0 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 

COMPANY 

ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN EARNINGS 


Tlie one-hundred and diird AnnuiQ Gener*! 
Meeting of The Birmingham S^ntU Arms Com¬ 
pany Limited will be held on December 10th. 
in Birmingham. 

The following lb an e^xtract fmorlhe eftciMf^ted 
statement of the chairman, Mr 

FCA ; 

La^t year I siuggested that the Compah^^V 
fortunes might have reached ipek. bmPMS.,! 
Although the results for the 
are^ of course, still unsatisfadb)^, 
years of rapidly falling profita at lemt-lli|«^'p]^/' 
\’ide some encouragement. " - 

During the year there has beeix t ootiot^ble 
quickening of aaivity in some parts ^ ^ Ike 
Group, since orders received and the va|ye ' 
output were in total up by 26 per edit imd 10 ! 
per cent respectively compared with the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Extensive use has been, and is still being, 
made of industrial consultants, and all divisions 
of the Company are making strenuous efforts 
to increase their efficiency. 

The Group profit before taxation, amounting 
to £1,671,881 compared with £1,116,091 last 
year, was in line with the forecast made in tlic 
interim statement last May. After providing for 
taxation of £692,590, the net profit is £979,291. 
compared with £694,681. 

Throughout the year profit margins came 
under pressure as a result of the rising costs of 
wages, materials and services. The steel and 
central heating companies achieved the largest 
proportionate increases In turnover, and conse¬ 
quently they contributed the lion*s share of the 
profit improvement. 

TURNOVER 

ANALYSIS 

The proportions of total turnover attributable 
to each of the main products of the Group dur¬ 
ing the last three jtars w’ere as follows: 


Machine Tool and Small 

1962 

p.c. 

1963 

PC. 

1964 

P.C. 

Tools . 

35 

33 

2S 

Motor Cycles. 

26 

25 

24 

Steel . 

Genera] Engineering and 

18 

16 

19 

Small Arms . 

Metal Components 6c Cen¬ 

16 

18 

18 

tral Heating . 

5 

8 

11 


100 

100 

106 


These figures indicate the effect of the machine 
tool recession and of the increasing turnover of 
ncw'cr activities. 

Machine Tiaols and Small Tools : The results 
for the Divistoo were slightly better than last 
year, but the return on capital employed was, 
on the whole, quite inadequate. With the excep¬ 
tion of The Churchill Machine Tool Company 


MR ERIC TURNei^S STATE^NT 

whkh is to be congeatnlated <m okcaSk^ . 
ing so imidi ekportjni^iieis 
achjevb <qn ak^fktie leborci Po ixsirked 

improvemet^t ptoce k ikf. orders 

^ uptMl.'die.early. »oi^- lbd‘'' 

.:late . •'luive> ■ 

MiOioe'CiydilffI ^ ^*pt6Bxl h 

: ;^js Dki^on PMte jpsr littbut tli^ soRDi as those 
6f te pre^iobs yutti lyidti'ktt iinpimeiiiene in > 
" Triiamph busincitt hcSiU| dbet by nsductibBs in 
't1iaiofB.S;A.li^ Ai^ 

don lo IMe onto/km we wem:able to offset 
by hsct^sipit ltpl^ There is little dPdlK 
diet we must lodk iwiM than^m to owieea. 
iherfcets to provide die basis for increased turn¬ 
over, and during the coming year we are plan¬ 
ning to expon as much as two-thirds of our 
output. 

Steel: Jessop-Saville experienced a marked 
improvement in demand after a long period of 
recession. The turnover of the company in- 
. creased by a quarter over that of the previous 
year, and only once previously has last year’s 
figure been exceeded. 

Altliough the larger turnover brought about 
a welcome improvement in profitability, margins 
narrowed still further due to substantial increases 
in costs and to intense competition, particularly 
in export fields, where business is obtainable 
only at prices which show little or no 
profit. 

General Eng^eering: The Division incurred 
a heavy loss on the year's working, but this was 
expected since much of its work is copneaed 
with the development of new products, and, in 
addition, the main Guns factory became 
thoroughly uneconomic after the completion of 
the Government contracts on which it had been 
\vorking for many years. 

Metal Components Divbioit: The reorganisa¬ 
tion of the four companies comprising this 
Divjisioa was virtually completed duxing the year, 
and in recent months there has been a consid^- 
abk improvement in overall results. 

Central Heatkig: Sales of central heating 
e^pment have been doubled during the year 
and an increase of this magnitude naturally re¬ 
quired considerable additions to our manufac¬ 
turing capacity. 

During the coming year we are again pfanning 
for substantial increases in sales and production 
beyond present levels. ^ 

PROSPECTS 
OF THE GROUP 

I must be careful not to be carried, ayray by 
the first signs of improvement ip our results, 
since last year's figures muat doubted merely 
td restore the lc\’el of prafics whkh was reached 
as long ago as 1960. Nevertheless^ there is'little ' 


.doubt due our prospects are much briglitcr than 

. they were. 

Those activities in which we were cither un- 
tXHkpetitiye or marginal producers have been 
disoondl^d, the quality of existing products has 
, jbeen improved end entirely new ones are reacli- 
Ing thf pi^uctiofi stage. With the main benefits 
, ^reo^Bauiiition and rationalisation still to come, 
optimistic that we can look 
fbn^ard to g period of sound and sustained 
«^sk», rgtyea reasonable economic con- 

. ditions. 

The Government's recent decision to intro¬ 
duce g. ktnporary 15 per cent tariff surcharge 
; hiiporta and to give some indirect ta.xation 
r6ilrf 10 Ckpor^ should certainly enable m<ys( 
of our liiiqier companies, particubrly in the 
Machine Tool and Motor Cycle Divisions, to 
obtain more home business and improve export 
margins. Even before this announcement, we 
W’ere planning fot an Overall increase in turn¬ 
over during the current yiear wFll in excess of 
the 10 per cent improveroci^t achieved last year, 
and it now seems possible that shortage of 
skilled labour, rather than shortage of orders, 
might become the limiting factor on output in 
some instances. In these circumstances, it is 
possible to envisage some conflict between home 
and export orders, but we are satisfied that in 
such an eventuality it would be contrarj’ to the 
best long term interests of the Company, as well 
as of the nation, if exports were allowed to suffer. 
Many of our principal products have a world 
market and we attach great importance to the 
continued build-up of a large expon business, 
which may, incidentally, be less liable to 
violent fluctuations than our home business, 
fudged by the experience of the last few 
years. 

The Steel Division, in common with the main 
pare of the steel industry, is now facing the 
prospect of nationalisation. Until; government 
intentions are mqre clearly defined, it is difficult 
to express any opiqlpn jos to whe^er Jessop- 
Savillc Limited will pass Into publk; ownership 
or not, although recent comments in fact sug¬ 
gest that it may remain in the privaik sector. In 
any case, it would take a considerable time to 
pass the necessary legislation and td agree com¬ 
pensation, and I therefore consider it unlikely 
that the' cmlent year’s results will,' be affected 
by government action. 

The "pMts of ffAt two mobths trading 
showed a distinct ixqprovement oyer those of 
, the same period of last year. All in jail, it there¬ 
fore seecoa k>gu;;al to egpect a substantial im¬ 
provement in the results of the next year or 
two, unless the industrial efimate in this country' 
shows a marked dc^erioradbn. 

’ In view of > the improvement in piofits and in 
the,, C^pany's imniediate prospers, your 
Directors recommend a final ^vidend of 
6 per Cent, less tax, making a total of 10 
per cem, less tax, compared with ri per cent 
last ywr. 
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HOLDINGS LIMITEE) 


C*iii|iar*tive conMlMatad results for 
year eaded SOtli Juae 1964 aad 
extracts freai Mr. Oliver Frost’s Stateniaat 

Th« encouraging improTenient in the group’s business, referred to 
m last year's statement, conianued into this >ear in spite of the 
inexorable rise of eimenses indudinK such major items as the 
increased bank rate. The follow ing tabk is a condensed summary of 
the results:— 


Group profit before tax... 
after dealtno with 

Other revenue . 

Adjuatment h.p» 

contracts. 

Depreciation etc. 

Over provision bad 

debts. 

Trading profit . 

Taxation. 

Group profit after 

taxation .. 

Transfer from general 

reserve. 

Available for distribution 
Preference dividends ... 
Interim ordinary dividend 
Final ordinary dividend. . 


1964 

£ 

206,550 

4320 

(deduct) 23,246 
114,888 


341,866 

82.475 

126,075 


3d. 

5d. 


206,051 

18,375 

54,666 

91,109 


£ 

178,196 

43,552 

(deduct) 130,345 
110^41 

65,000 

311,430 

61,510 


117,286 

50,000 

244,126 

18,375 

54,666 

91,109 


3d 

5d. 


FURNITURE The busincs> ot \cn\ DJ^ Furnishing Sroics Limited 
continued to progi*css ui spite of the diHicuhv of replacing tlnno^e^ 
lost through cessation of existing leases and ihc dearth of suitable 
replacement sites at reasonable rents. The piofit before rax as 
defined and included in the summary above was /;io5,864 compared 
With i.90.hqi for the preNious jear. Ihcre aic 97 shops in the 
iuiintuie section. 

FOOD I he conversion of the business of Blowei Bnilhcis I iinilcd to 
a supcrmaikei organisation continued ihrouiihour the >car and iheie 
are now 7 supermarket units and 6 counter scr\ice shops It is 
anticipated that when the present programme is completed b) the 
opening of die two supermaikets in die pipe line and the closure ot 
die remaining counter service shops this business should begin 10 
s1k)w profits on a more satisfactory basis than at present. 

RADIO A TELEVISION Both Tates lUdio Company Limited and 
Ciarling &. \\ right (Leeds) Limited did well during the year^ paimc- 
ularly good progress liaviiig been made in rentals of tclci ision sets. 
Their combined trading profit was £ 79,124 and profit before tax 
was £58,790- 

HARDWARE The turnover of Edmund R. Goodrich Limited and its 
associated company in the north substantially impro\ ed but increased 
expenses caused a fall of ^£ 5 , 3 ^^ ^ pre-tax profits to £ 42 ^ 1 . A 
period of consolidation before anv piore branches are opened will 
how er reverse this minor set-badL 

RETRDL PILLIND STATMNS New Day Motors Limited has sold, at a 
pn>^ a iiMmber of uneconomic units. The business, which was 
started two years ago as an es^^riment, has now recovered from its 
teething troubles and should develop sarisfactorily. 

TNI FHTIIil At tunes of eoononuc crisis, retail distribution always 
becomes the Cinderella of the piece. Regulations desianed to damp 
down consumer demand will afanost certainly be introduced. Thcne- 
Ibre, spectacular advances in all Fectioos of the business arc hardly to 
be e^cpcctcd, but I believe tibat the diversification of the group, w hich 
ten years a^ wae whoUy engaged in hire purchase business, will 
serve as a buffer against some the impositions. 

A.G.M. nbem 9th Decei^r Wakhrf Ho{cl London 

furmtuee • CARpm • iiDoniR • radio • niEvisioM 

RARIMlIrAlfr- NOUEIROLD APPilAROEt • FOOD « PETiOL STATI0N8 

- . ■ -■ A. ■ ^ ■■ ■-.-. » .. 


THE ROVE*’’ 

SALES REACH NfeW-.lfWK' ^ ' 

The uxty-ainth Annual General M«4iig of'The ^nvet Company 
Limited w^U be held on December lOdi b OofihuU. ' ^^ ^ 

In the course of his circulated statement, the dufirman, Mr L. G. T. 
Parmer, PCA, states: 

Last year I said 1 had every hope that sales for the year now under 
review would reach a new reconl level, and thia has paovod to be the 
case. The turnover of our group for the year •amounted to the reoord 
figure of over £50 million. 

I also said ^at our problem with the new 2000 model would be to 
build up product sufificieotly quiddy to meet the sales demand. Despite 
the many difficulties attendant; upon btroduedon of an enti^dly new 
car, production is rismg steadib^ towards our planned maxiipum produc¬ 
tion rate. 

Our 3-Utre range of cars enjoy a better reputation today than gt 
any dme smee they were mtroduc^ 

Our manufacturing capacity for Land-Rovtrs has been folly efoployed 
throughout the yw, and plans for expandbg our hicUitiei up t6 Umiti 
determiaed by existing factory premises will shocriy oome to fruitieo. 

Turobg to Gas Turbbes, wc shall take every oppormaity 10 expand 
in the fields ol auxiliary power units, Gmt Turbid Stasten foe new air» 
cnift and other commercial Applications, while at the same tbie contiiiubg 
with our development of <^s Turbines for road vdhiides-->pardcularly 
specialized road vehicles 

Our overseas subsidiaries have had another successful year. 

The profit for the year is £2,519,542, compared with £1,406,269 last 
year and the Directors recommend an increase m the rate of dividend 
from 9id. to lOld. per share, less tax. 

Your Company, b common with the rest of the motor industry, has 
been enjoyrng a period of buoyant demand for the last tw’o years and, 
subject to this continuing, we can look forward to an even higher sales 
figure than last year. f 

Whilst we contmue to enjoy the best of relations with the Trade 
Unions with whom we have to negotiate, we are all too frequently the sub^ 
ject of unofilcial ttoppagci which take place before recourse is made to the 
piodedure agreed between the Unions ailff the Employers for the settle¬ 
ment of disputes. 

Disruption of production and rismg costs are two of the most serious 
problems we are faced with and the results of the current year will depend 
to a large ex'tent on these two factors. 


INTERUNIE’ 

IMIRNAMONMI UU I I i( ,1\( .,s umj 


Summary of the Second Interim 
Report for 1964 

In the i>cnod June Ibih 1964 to October 15th 1964 the Issued capital 
increased Irom FIs. 10^>,000,000 to FIs. 111,600,000. Net as^ts (investments 
taken at markci) increased from approximately FIs. 415,000,000 to approxi< 
match Fis. 436,000,000 and the value per share finduding duties, etc.) at 
October 15Ui was FIs. 205.50 compared with FU. 200.00 at June 15th^ 

The geographical spread of investm^s is: 

Common Market 49.6 % Other countriea 1.1 % 

United Kingdom 4.5Cash 5.S% 

USAandOaiMda 39.0% ^ 

During the period under review the peirentage Interest In the USA was 
increased further. Our interests in Germany were also fort her extended. 

In the distribution by industries we have put the empbaris especially on 
petroleum, chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

The trend of income, also during Che period under revica, has been such 
that barring unforesMD circumstances payment of a ^tisfactory dividend 
may be expected. 

For full (nfotnuition and copies of the fnierfm Report please wrlfe ie: 

>.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEGGINGS UNIE ‘INTERLME’ 
tjO, JMDl '|17, tint HAbL'E. ftOLlL.^'P 
otto 












INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

BIST ACCOUNTS IN COMPANY'S 
HISTORY 

MK K. r. f. DC TRAFFOR^D’S STATLMCNT 

The tliirty-iunth Annual Meeting of The 
Industrial Finance and Investment Corporation 
Limited was held on November ISih at 82. King 
William Stxeet» London, EC4. 

The following is the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man Mr R. E. F. de Trafford, OBE, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1964. 

After the diOiculcics of the last few years. It 
is a pleasure to be able to present the best 
accoimts ill the Company's history. 

Each item In the Profit and Loss Account 
%hows an improvement. Tliere is a satisfactory 
increase iu Income from Investments. Finance 
business, which is now conducted mainly 
through our subsidiary Dawnay, Day & Go., 
Limited, has liecn more active. 

Recoveries of European Debts sliow an unex¬ 
pected increase. Mostly thi-s is due to moneys 
received from the Foreign Compn^nsation Com¬ 
mission and from certain debtors in West Ger¬ 
many on Polish claims. Although tlicrc may be 
further recoveries to be made on these European 
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Debts, it is unlikely that they will be significant. 

Each of our three hire-purchase companies 
had a satisfactory year and their rcj^rg^pimiticm. 
is almost completed. Some of the pr^isipn^ 
made at June 30, 1962, agaiiiM possible 
debts have proved unnecessary and have been 
brought back into the Prolit and Loss Account 

There ha> been a further reduction in hire- 
purchase debtors and bank oveidratis, 

INCKtASliU VALIIU OF INVCSI All VIS 

T'hcre has been an increase in the market value 
of the Group’s quoted investments from 
^*4,200,000 at the beginning of the year to 
£5,300,000 at June 30, 1964; allowing for the 
additional funds invested and the knprovemenc 
in the market as a whole wc regard the increase 
as satisfactory. 

During the year one of our younger execu¬ 
tives, Mr J. H. Pattisson, was co-opted to the 
Board. We are proposing certain changes in the 
Company's Articles of Association to regularise 
his position as Assistant Managing Director. 

For some time it has been my intention to 
resign as Chairman at the conclusion of tlie 
forthcoming Annual General Meeting. It gives 
me and my colleagues much satisfaction that 
Mr David Finnic has been elected to succeed 
me. If shareholders so wish it, I shall be happy 
10 continue as an ordinary member of the Boaid. 

The Report was adopted. 
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JOKAl TEA HOLDINGS 

The first Apnui^l Gcperal Meetinjg of Jokal 
Tea Holdings Limited Wgs held on November 
12ih in Loridon, Mr C. A* Rafaiey (the chaii- 
maii) presiding. 

The following is an extract from hi.s circu¬ 
lated .statement: 

A reduction in crop of 300,000 lbs., combined 
with lower prices both in London and Calcutta, 
led tp a fall the revenue profit for 1963 to 
£251,593 as compared wiili the Tea Company’s 
profit of £S17y42li for 1962. 1 think this result 
is reasonable when one takes into considera¬ 
tion the downward trend of the market for 
Assam leas both in the London and C'alcultu 
auctions and the adverse weather conditions 
experienced. 

Your Bocird recommends t final dividend on 
the Ordinary shares of 5 per cent free of tax 
nuking a total of 8 per cent for rhe year com¬ 
pared with 11 per cent for 1962. 

I'he latest returns available from the gardens 
are promising and show that generally the 
crop to date is ahead of last year. 

It is proposed that your Company should, 
by an offer of shares, acquire all the equity 
share capital of Jhanxie Tea Holdings Limited 
and of The British Indian Tea Company 
Limited, and so mucit of the share capital of 
British African Tea Estates (Holdings) Limited 
as is not already owned by Jokai and Jhanzie, 
Your Board strongly recommend these pro¬ 
posal:, as being in your best interests. 

The report was adopted. 


JHANZIE TLA HOI DINGS 

Tile first Annual Ciencral Meeting of Jhanxie 
Tea Holdings Limited (formerly The Jhanzie 
Tea Association. Ltd) was held on Novembei 
12 th in London. 

In the course of his circulated statement to 
shareholders, Mr G. A, Rainey (the Chairman 
said that in common with most other tea pro¬ 
ducers in Assam, 1963 was an extremely unfor¬ 
tunate year. Exceptionally adverse weather 
conditions brought about a fall in crop from 
the company's estates of 676,000 lbs. in com¬ 
parison with 1962. 

Following the general downward trend of 
the market, the average prices obtained were a 
little more than 2d. below* last year, and tiie 
result was a revenue profit of only £18,232 as 
against the Association’s profit of £164,831 for 
the previous year. 

The Board recommended a final dividend of 
2] per cent free of tax, making 5 per cent for 
the year, compared mtk HF per cent for 1962. 

The Chairman continued; The latest returns 
from the Estates are reassuring and show that 
tlie crop to date Is much higher than for tlie 
some period last year’^d is almott up to tlie 
19^2 levels I feel I should mentioa that there 
has been «a substantial increase in wage rates 
paid to garden labour. . 

As lias been anxKmnced in the Pl*css, it Is 
proposed that Jokai Tea Holdings Limited 
should acquire your Company’s equity share 
capital by , means of a share exchange. Your 
Bwd strongly recommend acceptance of the 

. 

Tfic Tcpori w'as adopted. 


HANIMEX 

(MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT) 

Salient points from the Accounts of Hanimex Corporation Limited of 
Australia find Statement by the Chairman, Mr Arthur W. Vther, for the 
year ended June jo, 1^64. 


% Another year of intense activity and stimulating rcsuli.s has just ended with record sales 
and profits adtieved. 



1964 

1963 

1962 

Issued Capital . . 

£608,192 

£574.564 

£566,814 

Net Tangible A^sel B.acUing lor e.uh 5> Stock 
Unit ... . . 

8/10.5 

7/9.1 

6/6.6 

Sales . 

£.3,745,291 

£3.328,072 

L2,933..367 

Earnings before lax ... . 

£321,894 

£225,038 

£221,270 

Taxaiion provided . 

£96,347 

£34,820 

£62,726 

Earnings after Tax . 

£225,547 

£190,218 

£158,544 

Earnings after Tax on each Ordinary Stock 
Unit issued at June 30ih. 

22.25d. 

19.86d. 

16.78d. 

Recommended Dividend per Stock Unit ... 

9d. 

7.5d. 

6d. 


# Contribution of profit from Hanimex (UK) Limited showed a saiisfaciorv increase. 
Several new agencies assisted the improved result, notablv tltai for Siemens 16 mm. sound 
projectors. 

# A well-known camera agency from Japan was acquired and joint marketing arrangements 
with 7’horn Electric Industries Ltd. were made tor the distribution of Hanimex-Atlas 
flashbulbs. 

% The Share and Loan Department of the Stock Exchange, London, accepted the Com¬ 
pany’s application for the listing and quotation of the Company’s stock units. Trading^ 
commenced at the Exchange on March 20, 1964. 

# Further expansion of the C.ompany’s activities is planned in the now current financial 
year. Your Board believes that these plans will materially assist the growth of Hanimex in 
this and future years. 

A copy of dio Aimual Report inay be obtained from: - 
The Sccrotary* HanhneB (UR) Ltd., 42,18)^ Lower Marth, London, BEL, , 
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ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED EARNINGS 
IMPORTANCE OF ASSOCIATION WITH THE CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
LORD ROOTES ON THE CURRENT OUTLOOK 


91^ 


The forty-sixrh Annual General Meeting of 
Routes Motors Limited will be held on Decem¬ 
ber lOth in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
'he chairman, Lord Rootes: 

A year ago in my Annual Statement I said 
•rhaf, so far as the then current hnancial year was 
concerned, I would be cautiously optimistic. The 
results have justified that statement. As' yhu, 
will have seen the earnings liave improved con- 
s^iderably over the previous year althoug|h the 
TTosts of out Scottish developments have proved 
greater than we had anticipated. 

Generally speaking, sales at home and overseas 
were good. In North America, however, we did 
not obtain tlie penetration that we feel we shall 
eventually .Tchieve, and increasing Tariff bar¬ 
riers in the CZommon Market countries rendered 
trading conditions more difficult. 

Dl.VlI.OPMI.NT WIIH CHRYSIXR 

As vou are all aware, during the year we were 
approached by the Chrysler Corporation with a 
view to our entering a close association to¬ 
gether. After considerable negotiarions a scheme 
was agreed which was eventually approved by 
the tiovernmeni and the terms accepted by the 
Appropriate percentage of sharcljf^lders. We are 
confident that this development will greatly 


strengthen our position and our prospects at 
liomc and overseas. 

This transaction was not completed until late 
September and wc are now busy investigating 
the many maitcrii to be considered. 

Arising out of the agreement with the Chrysler 
Corporation We have elected three of their repre¬ 
sentatives to titc Board, namely ; 

Mr 1. J. jMinett. 

Mr-L. B. Warren. 

Mr R, C. Mitchell. 

We are delisted to have rliese gentlemen 
with us. Witli all three we have had many dis¬ 
cussions and wc know they will be of great 
assistance to us. 

Wc have also elected Mr D. Meiaenzhagen 
who is very well known in the C'iiy. We arc 
sure he will be a most helpful member of our 
Board. 

In accordance with the agreement with the 
Clu 7 sler Corporation, the terms of which have 
been published, it is intended that their vehicle 
interests in the UK, namely Dodge Bros. 
Britain) Ltd. and C'Jirysler Motors Ltd., will 
be acquired by Kootes Motors. Negotiations to 
diis end will shortly commence. Provided they 
arc successfully concluded there will then be a 
rights issue of capital which will be underwritten 
by the Chrysler (^rpwraiion. 

N.itur.ally, the trading benefits which will arise 


from our association will take a cansiderable 
period before they become effective, but eventu¬ 
ally I am sure they will be of major importance. 

TMU CURRENT YEAR 

So far as the current year is conceraed,'the 
outlook is somewhat pouchy. Our chief problem 
is to get our Scottish venture on to « profitable 
basis. This has proved more difficult than we 
had anticipated. However, the various problems 
liAve been dealt with vigorously. In the Imp 
wc have a good car and we are confident that 
this great development will prove tp be a source 
of strength and profit. 

Wc liave a fine range of products, both in 
cars and commercial vehicles, covering roost 
sections of the market. Our recent introdne- 
tions ore, we feel, very competitive both in 
spccificniion and price and have been well 
received. The demand for commercial vehicles 
in particular remains at a high level. 

Tlic Directors propose that a dividend of 
4 per cent less income tax should be paid. This 
figure is in accordance with the indication given 
in the circular to shareholders of August lOth 
last. 

Fin.dly, I would like to express the Board's 
sincere (hanks to all our employees, suppliers 
and dealers for their support during the past 
year. 


SMITHS sales exceed £50 million 


In 1963/4, the 50th year since the incorporation of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
as a public company, the sales of the SMITHS group exceeded £50,000,000 for the 
first time. Further salient features of the results for 1963/4 and the two preceding 
years are set out below. 



1863/4 

1962/3 

1961/2 




A 

SALES 

52,000,000 

46,850.000 

40,515,000 

CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

24,811.000 

23,624,000 

22,747,000 

NET PROFIT BEFORE TAX 

3,821,000 

3,311,000 

2,226,000 

EARNED FOR ORDINARY NET 

2,119,000 

1,730,000 

i. 125.000 

ORDINARY DIVIDEND NET 

930,000 

797,000 

1 _ ..... 

708,000 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 

24.500 

24,200 

24,000 



S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED, LONDON NW2 

Mamfaciwers of niotor-yehUle equipment; avuiiion wstrumems and systems; watches, clocks and 
appliance controls; marine ami industrial instruments. 
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S. SIMPSON MMITtp 

(Maiiiii'actiircrs of DAKS Clothing) 

INCKEASfD D1A1AND HOMt AND 
0\ I RSI AS 

Tlic tliirty-first Annual General Mocijiig of 
S. Simpson Limited was held on Noxcinbci 12th 
in London. 

Dr S. L. Sittipsoiix the Cliairman. presided. 

The following is from hii staicmcnt: 

In presenting to you the Annual Repou and 
Accounts for the year under review your 
directors consider tlie results arc satisfactory, 
and in keeping wiiii a new peak of sales hotii 
for S. Simpson Ltd. and Simpson (riccadiliy) 
Ltd. 

The demand in the home market for our 
high quality DAKS clotliiug continues to 
expand. Our total exports ha^•e also increa^cd 
and tills is most noticeable in liurope. including 
the Common Market countries. The autumnal 
increases in the USA market were not sustained 
in the summer montlis partly due to a marked 
swing to very lightweight materials including 
partial synthetics. We have undertaken further 
researcli in this field in the technical problems 
of using such materials witli no loss of the high 
tailoring standards in whidi we take pride. 

The Commonwealth markets have shown in- 
creases, particularly in Canada, Australia and 
the West Indies. 

We have terminated our agreement for manu¬ 
facture under licence in South Afiica and have 
renewed direct exports to that country. 

Your company’s policy of sustained activity 
in the highly competitive and exacting field of 
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exports not only meets the national need for 
exports but also enlarges your company^ con¬ 
tacts with all changes of styles, fashions and 
technical innovations throughout the world. In 
this latter connection we sponsored the 1964 
Convention of the International Association of 
('.loihing Designers, 

In my annual Maiemerit lo shareholders jii 
November, 1962 I made reference to rhe exten¬ 
sion of the I.arkhall production unit, with asso¬ 
ciated training schemes tor high quality crafts¬ 
manship. This extension was constructed to 
meet the increasing demands for DAKS cloth¬ 
ing for some years, and it now seems that by 
the end of the present trading year Uiis cxten.sion 
will be in full use 
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On . the women’s side DAKS skirts and 
trousers have continued their popularity and we 
have laid the foundations of a depanmeiu tor a 
w idcr range of women’s clothing. 

Foi your wholly owned subsidiary company, 
Simpson (Piccadilly ) Ltd., this has been another 
year of e.\pansion and turnover lias again in¬ 
creased, although there was a tendency for costs 
to rise partly due to initiation of shops on the 
“ Queen Elizabeth " and Queen Mary,” 

During tile year Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
was awarded La Coupe d’Or du Boii Gout 
Francais, the object of this Paris award being 
international recognition of good taste and 
fashion. 

The report and accounts wore adopted 


WILLIAM PRESS & SON 

RECORD RESULTS 

The (ifrceiuh Annual Goneial Meeting of William Press S: Son Limited was held on 
November i2th in London. Mr K. P. Allpress, MA (the chairman), presiding. 

'1 he follow ing is an extract from his circulated suucnienl: 

Ihe net trading profit of the group amounted lo /Ji,027,922, an increase of £575,656 
over the previous year’s hgure of £452,266. It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
announce lliis very considerable incicase in earnings, the highest in our history, for the 
second consecutive year, as I believe it proves that your company's policy of expansion and 
modernisation, both financial and technical, planned some years ago and reviewed as 
nc’cessaiy lo meet ever changing conditions, has been based on sound and sensible foundations. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend of 17] per cc-nt (less taxk making a total 
for the >ear of 25 per cent (less tax) on the capital a,s increased by the one-for-tw'o scrip 
issue on October 25, 1963. 

Your company continues to obtain its fair share of available work and in fact there 
is every indication that both the volume of work completed and the value of contracts 
accepted during the first four months of lire current financial year are in excess of the 
same period last year and w iih the vast capital investment programme ahead ,in the gas, 
water, oil and chemical indusines, I believe ihoie are very good prospects of this trend 
continuing. 

'Flic report was adopted and a one-for-foiir scrip issue of ordinal v sharc,s approved. 


APPOINTMENTS (continued) for further announcements see pages 912, 921 and 922 


KLStARCH IN ECONOAIKS 
AND FINANCE 

HOUflLON.KpRM.\N AWARDS 

TUB TRUsrrcs OP TUB iiocnrov. 

NORMAN lUND Invite npplli .illoiic fi-r 
IILLOWSIIIFS or <iK\NlS» in huI ol 
Ki S1AK( H Into the woikliiR uf iiidusiiy anil 
liu.m^e In Grciit Hninln nncl cIscwIktc and 
tlic cconuiuic conditioni allcLiliia ihuu. 

IELLOWSHIPS. which nre Intctiih'il for 
evncrleiiicd research workers, :irc uMjriUil lor 
liill-llmc rcBcurch for one wliikh he 

renewed fof a sckond y«snr. URVwlS .ire 
uwarclcd for either riill'llmc or paii-uiuc vMirk. 
The amount of the uwuids. MhUh will tike 
clTcci from October J. icos. will iL I’cnd upmi 
the cirkunisianrea uf the i.iaduiaic uuU ilie 
probable expcuiei of bis uurk. 

APiillcami ahoultl l»e llriiiflh subic..t« ll•lrnlu>ly 
resiJcnl In the Uinlril K.iiiKaMin Ihe linsiccs 
me prepared to rel.iz this lule only m ixicii* 
lional ylrcuiimtaiiccs. 

1 orma of aopllcatlon. which nmy he oivfalqed 
from the Secretary of ihe Fund e,o II.mk of 
Lintlnittl. J nndoM. I C 2 should bj rL.iurncd 
not later than Manh 1, UKiS 

UNIVERSITY OF MAMIOB.A 

DtPARPMCNr OF P(H r riCAt. SilINCB 
AND INllRNAllONAL KLL.MIUNX 
WIN N IPfiO, MANIl OB.\ 

The Department irtvHea tipplk^atlon^ for ■ 
posliloA wliiirh mny be ut the level of I’loUtvor. 
Asaoelite. or Assistant Profensor.. dkiKiulinu on 
quallflcatlana, at stariltiw Mtlarict of HIJAW). 
klO.SM. or $8.00U. Appllcanis shuiilU n.ive 
KpcilalNd In American Hovcrnmrnt and cum. 
parutlitt institutions. Appllcntloiw, vvUicIi should 
Siva tM names of three referees, ahould be 
sent lo: M. A. Uoimclly, iOO Pysart Kond, 
WlnnljMt 19. Muniloba. lo arrive before 
l£nu«y_15, 1^5. _____ 

UNlVERSlTnrF ESSEX 

ScaiOOL OF SOCIAL SlUDlES 

DLPARrMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Arpllcatloni are Invited for Uiree posts of 
Tckturer or A^viatant Lecturer. l-jur. ac least 
one pott, eprcrhllsatlun In Mathemetkiti 
lAunomici and/or Lconomctrlci or Lcouonuc 
JlUtorjr an advauioge. 

Salnijiu Cl .050 X £70 to £1 275 (AsaUtanl 
Leetur^ i 1.400 X £B3 to £2.165 iB.ir) x tdi 
u» £2.305 U.cciurerL 

Applcotlonc, Inclndlnt Iho namee of too 
rcrereca. muai rcacb the lUiiiairar. Univereltf 
of Basex, Wivenhoo ftrli. Cotchcater, Fseox. 
from whom further partlculari may be obtained 

S ssmsi ^ 


THE UNlVl.RSITV Ol SHttriEt.D i 

AptnUailnns are Invited fur n icmporaty I 
LitTl-KUt. Or ASSISTANI Ilf'llRlR mi 
POLITICAL IlirORV and I NS t I I L I IONS 
lo begin diuK's soon as pn.siblc 1 he i 
apnoiiiiitiLin (vlll csiend lo Si/'lemini lo 
S.iljry 111 ihc i.niuo i I usu 11 -IIMI .i 
Ai'|’lit.ilion% (lour topics!. \Mth \hc njims .iinJ 
aUUitssts Ilf three rcieitts slioiild !\ sent to i 
The Riuisii.ir Hit Lnotiviy. 6 IivI1kM IU by 
intiiiihLi uh.i , ; 


lINIVERSirV Ol lONOON 
INSTITUTE or EDUCATION 


UMVIRSITY Of IDINBURt.lI 


\Pl'lit.iuons nrr inviied fi.r Oi. i .i^t 
of Sviiior Letiiircr m iIk above 
l>,P.iiinK'i!t Salat y st.ilc i' \ 

iinu --£t.IA0 with pljtsintnt .tvconi- 
fn« lo QtiiillfUntions ami expuitiuc, 
and with siipvrannunilon bcneiii 

The stirceasfol cnndidnic will bp 
CMVtTid lo take up tluiy at l.ns>i by 
Ottober 1, J965. or to. sutii oaihtr Jaie 
as c.m be .-Jiraaxcd. 

I iirilior pariltuinrs m.iv he ohmnud 
fiom the uiidcrsluncd with wtinm ,i|i(ili. 
tulions (slA topfes), Uiviiivj Hit n.irnts 
ol iliicc refereea, shoulU he l<,iii‘i.tt nut 
later ili.in Doeember 

CIIAKLLS II. SI I W \K I 

Seeitvary to ilit ('mvt.isity. 
Nuvtiliber. 1964, 

ktjD]>LK'Sl II I \i 
rnucA'iioN COM Mil ii t, 

HUDDERSFIELD TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS 

Sr.NlOR ILCIURER IN HL'SINI SS SI LOUS 
Applicationa ore Invited for the post nf 
SLNlOR LkCTUALR In UUSINLSS SI COILS 
f'^ndldutcH ahoukl hate (tMthhin i'«ptiK;nLe 
and quailliciUoilB and bo Kradiiatts and/or 
hold appronrinle professional tv-niliv :iits in 
otoriomits. law. commcrtc, uttuiiiiG oi other 
relevant atibjecta. 

The colIcBO ia In new hnndinos. in pIo.is.itp 
H tirruundiaxi. It otterg n vuriciy *>( pit- and 
m-service tral^B cotirsea for . tc.tthvis who 
work mninly hi technical collvni^ There are 
opporiimiiU-a tor research. Hie >iil,ti) :>caK‘ 
la il.740 X £SU to £2.U4L 
PJenae ^ly to tbe Dlreclor, fliiddtrsfleld 
Training Colleie, Iloify Biuk Uond. LuiiMey. 
HudderaiMd, lor appHcOilod form and further 
Information. 

^ ^ KdoiMW* 


KI.SI. MtCH I’NIT f)N SC liriOl M XS AdlNt. 
SM> c.i)\ LKNiNic. imniis 
\rpli. . 11 ( 011 ^ ;iio inviicd lor thv post of 
Ki.n, ir^li OMu.i III ihls liiiij uliith !>, Ui m.ikt 
.1 il.i.iilt,! ■,(iulv tviL-iiJiiia ovv .1 ilirvi yiars 
I of iIk torin iinU ItiiKiions ol the injui.iiiiiiti 
iiiid uov<riiiii>i hoJit's ol sthiioh Tiainiiu^ 

I ' :iiu1 .\ptii,.iuo in ri'Vv.Mrtli Utltriniiic'.. com- 
MixJ vsiili kiioultJi'L' ot lotui Ko\iinmi.in, 
diMrihh lilt Jipfxoninu m will d.iic tiom 
\piil I l‘Ro or toiiM as posNihIc iht'rc- 
I ulitr .Old will In: madt on thi. sa|jir> stale ol 
I l.tiiiirti tl.Jiai A . t?,loS't:,:<u A 

1 EJ ■'05 plus E/iU I iiiu.liin Mlowuiitc. 

I liiiih^r piiiitul.jrs m.i}' he nhiuined from 
I tlK 'iiii,'ov Chioci'.ii} of ( mulon Irislliuli. 
j ol I iliK. Oi.iii Mji 1»1 Siuil I iitidon W t I. 
Ill wlioin .iiiplituiioiis shuuUl ht itiuiiKvl hy 
Oetcinbtr 4, J*4(,4, 

A t IT VICIAl SI \1 » rtiiiiot-tl hy tunsiilunx 
.iLiuarii,!. with nipiJlv Lxpaiidlnn pr.otK-e 
deahiiv in.iiiily wiih pension lllnd^ and life 

.issor.iiitc vonip.inus hoiii In this country und 
nvt'Tsoris fine po« will be for h man who 

h.is passed iviri or ut) of the assiiti iivslnp 
esainiiiiiiioiis ojld the oiher loi ortt' who has 
p.isstd i>.iit or idl 111 latcrnttdlau cxuniniutions 
ol insiiuiit or uquiv.iitiu v K.imln.iiions ol 
h.istiliy. Both-posiM aill olft-! saii,<[> in nufnrc 
of work und *«rty piospctis iW incrcablny 

rcsponsihilliy Salary ULtordinn to uuf tind 

I'xpcTicnsv, PKase lo llosknfu Rnrior) Jk 

(0 Jl-12 I I'lsbiiry Sqii.irt. I onJon I t 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNL 

DLPAKTMINT OF TOWS \ND 
L'OT'NIRY PL\NN1MCj 

\ppIi..iiioiis .ire iii'Iti.d for two rKistn of 
SI MCU4 KI SL MU II ASSOC I VI I in ttiuuv't' 
iMtn with .1 prcinriiinnK of itscarcii Into the I 
disii ihiiiion 01 w.irfhoiise-i In ihc Not Hi 
Rcition with iiariKUlur rflyrtiisi. lo NcwtJistlt' 
The nron-M is, sponsoieJ by the Mirtiairy oi , 
llinisinu und I otui Cxovcrnim'iu and will be 
Jirt..(cd hy Ur. D. L. Jt Kobms. | 

VpphtiinK should bv cioalhisJ in Town and j 
C omvtry Plannina oi In un :issociiit«'d livid 
but rH'r«on» iwkiwswum kivuviai - «xptfciu4jv.c in obc 
conornitv ivi l.nid-iis*.- will also he Lilnsijorcd 
lilt- appiiininicnts will be lor u miMnimn 
PLTknI «)i l«o ytars Irum -\>rHI I, or 

aiich eullior date xa mav b^ iiirunocd ^lorv 
UsLOrdinu lo .ItVd cXpcrlenti between £1 .OtXI 
und il .»'i! isr iiniiuni Mtnihtinhir ot 
I- S S L . uqtiircd, 

I'lirthcr purtJctiJalA may he obtained from 
01 >CMvwtiilc upon 

__ . -.iitluiis (ivwj eopiv&i. 

tonelhor vvhh the nunics mid addressee ol twu 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

I I rt HIHI RSIIIPS OR ASSISTVNl 

1 l.bC lURlliblllPS IN ICONUMUS 

I NppllL:it|nii& arc invUcvl foi I cciiirt'rsliips or 
I Nssisi.im l I tiui. isliips in ihk nvp.iii«ncr)i «•' 

; I tonoiiiKs Pii.lt.it-nte will ht lo t oitli- 

diiLs wiih te.uhinii and rtsc.irth liiititsis m 
j out or iiioit ol the rojlovlnu lit'Uls tt<<nnn«i> 

( IhtoM (iiiunill.illvt c-conoiniis Icttinuiin 

J Malis|i,s V iiiiioniciriis miiilicmalUal tvononiltsi 
, inu iii.iiloiiiil CiiMiitniits evonomits ol plininins' 
' und piihlit oniorpriso und m.iituutiiiLiii jntoinii 
, nil; I ht piTsiin> iiproinlcd will ho ospotitJ 
1 lo i.iko up iluii duties on ApiiJ 1 lyro n 
j prwsihii Ol on Viiunibor .to imo, or tin siu'i 
oilitr time us may he tiiruiiHod. 

I I iii'ilioi parUculurs mpv be iihi.iiiud lioni il«’ 
RsKlsri.li iRofitn O It B i I ht Univtisiij 

Ks.itiinr by whom upplit.irions shunlsl he 
I itscivtd hi Oeesiiihsr 11. I9ii4 

UNIVERSITY OI GHANA 

niPVRIMlNf Ol- LCONOMICS 
/Vpplis.iiKuis arc invited for the l hair ot 
K UNOMICS 

( .IIIJ.dales shtMild huvc hud considcr.ibl.' 

‘ rvscurs'h. is.ishniu und udinlnisiriiiive s-speilenu,.- 
I in M rtliviilly developing I .leulli. speehdiiy iii 
{ I eonomles ol Ue'relopina eounirie‘s will Pe 
‘ un advinituue. 

Sahiif - Clii.in.ilan-—£.Ct2,rifM> per ininurn. 

2n per eeiil .iddiuon lor iion-CihuniiUiis. 


ahmiM be nbinincd from the Abniaitini RculYirar. 
University ol (ih.ina Overse-us Ofllec 15 Oofelon 
Square. London, W.C.l, or the Ke-ifi<dr.n, 
University of Ohana. P.O, B«* -5. Leium 
Aser.i (.bana. with whom appIkutiopK Clmo 
Lopipsi should be lodged noi luicr than OeCsni- 
her, 15. 14164. 

i UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
AND ALL SOULS COLLEGE 

JOINT aFPOLNTMKNX in POLIIICS 


the Kd^laiWir. Uiiiversuy ol Ncwvwailc Upor 
Tyne Z, to whom opphtiii 
tonelhi'r vvhh the nunics mi 


The Univcr>Hy propose's to appoint 10 a 
Fiieuliy Le'siiireshlp in ihc PollllcN of Ncs 
I .Stiiie-s to be' held In tonjiuiction with u Pclloy • 
I hJiIp ut All Souls CoUciia. PrcforL-ni.'e will h. 

a lvi-n IU II eaniKdate with' Rpt^ul knowlcdxe t-i 
lie inilitJeai syotema Ol thd IntiUin BLib-vontinciu 

Univcniily ptipend dfubJMt td FfltitlMc Xdjiisr* 
ment In the wus4 of x Penton undfr :«0i on die 
ye-ille £1.2tNb£| .57f^ tMF xlinum with .F.S.S.U 
JFuriJicr Iniormuilon. Including deiiiils oi dutk« 
and of the' cmoliimenfa of the FellowdiIp or 
All boiiK CoHexc. from the Seerctury of 













nft &c(^OMlst i^dVBMingit' 21 . isk 
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INDUSTRIAL ECONOMISTS 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


‘Jlic hconomic*! Dcpaiiment of a very Jaree Group wish m apnolnt Iwo 
espcricncfd cconomisis. The departmem iv RdvJi»ory to the Mam Board, and 
the npcrulmy cumpuMc.s and, in particular, is closely invtiUcd in forccaMiny 
the tuturc demands for products, in asscssiug the Group’s raw material require' 
mcius, and in advising on the viabiUiy ol proposed development and investment 
jichciues both of the U.K. And abroad. One ol the appbintmentf hIU attract 
an economist svith mathematical or ^latistica^I lc.inini;s, and the other Is likely 
to be filled by a person \vlth a les« spoulnliscd h.icktiround. Ability to work In 
the closest liaison with the operating companies and the other Group l^rvices 
IS essenliul. The appoimimnts arc open to mule or female (iriiduatc.s under 
the iiyc of 30. who n:i\c h id nut less tiuu or three gears' industrial or 
similar tspericnce 

Rcfetvme Hunihet .^72 


Please apply in confidence quoting re/arweg namber tff 


Clive aii(i Stokes Liniiteci 


i appointments St Firsoknef Consultants k 

I 27 ALBEMARLE STREET* LONDON W I | 


LIBRARIAN 

UKWICK OKR A PARI NIKS 
LJM|'H1>. Manaacnneiit Cgnsultanui, 
will ahortlir have a vacbncy lur a 
Chartered Librarian Ihe l.ibrury is 
located at the XJrwIck Management 
Cfeatre. Alouih. la additioa to 
aervitiiig the (nmpany'a operating 
consuHanta. the Library asslNia tutors 
and pariklpuota in the Ccuirc'a 
monufictticnt courKcs. 

Tha Librarion's duties will Inchido 
the tiulaloeuin# of a fairly high volume 
of accetaloiiB and cluaalflcatlon by the 
U.D.C. system, lnicr>Ubrary cn-opera- 
ilon, dealhig with bibliogniphlf 
cnoulrks und preparing reading lists. 
Otner duties will be determined by the 
inierrsis, otialiAvations and vapcncacc 
of the sucucssful candidate. 

llie Company boa a progrcM^ivc 
sahiry t>ollcy with pannershlp prorti 
sliurlnR and a peonon scheme. 

Applliunts should send, in cunh- 
denec. a short but comprehi-nsbe 
stulctnciM about their careem and bjck- 
ground. including age und present 
aalarir, to ; Urwfek, Orr * Pannere 
Ltd,. llrwkk Management Centre. 
Bayliss House, Stoke Po«>’s f.anc 
Slonuh,^ Biliks, quoting relerenLc 
IN^/l2no Oil the envelope. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

SI. 'ANTONY’.'S COI l.h’Gt 
STCDLNT SHIPS 

Anpllcat'iuns arc Invited from men and 
tbomen graduiiies, and from undcmruduMcs lo 
their Hnal year, who wUh lo work for n higher 
degree In the general rields of Modern History 
•nd Social Studies. The College is ready to 
aonsidcr candidates whose first degree is in 
another discipline (c.g. Modern or Orlcnial 
Languages, Cicograpby) who noiw wlah to iindeV' 
take historical, social, pullttcul or economic 
iiudiea with rereraoca to the arca.v In which the 
College is Interested: Furopc. RuvNia. ttic 
Middle Baair the JPnr Lust, Latin America and 
AirTca. 


AirTca. 

FurilKr partitulurs and nppluatii.tii forms tan 
^ obceloed from the Sccreiarir, St. Antony's 
CoHega. Ooford. The closing date Cor applica- 
fiOBs Is January 15. I9b9. 


MARERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE—UGANDA 

Applications ard Invited for the Cluir of 
PoIuumI Science which fulls vacant In MiipL 
Appoinimeni may be on purmanciU 
terms or contract with terminal gratuiiy d 
25 per cent, (or if in F.S S.U. 1? ocr icni >. 
^londincni artanaettienu welcomccT Salary 
£2.gUO p.a plus for expwirlatos. an ullowun(.e 
Of £^00 p d Pan-turnlehcd quarters at rent 
not exceeding Cl 14 p.o. Medical scheme. 
Rducatjon unowuncea. Up to five udiilt 
economy cIum air passnges on appointment and 
leave (three montng every 21 months): sea 
panics on termination. Detailed appiicationi 
(eight copies), naming three rcferccv by 
December l«. 1^. to Sscrctnry. Inicrr 

UalTcniity Council for lilahcr l'.d«ii..iiioa 
Ovtnuis. 33 Bedford Place. London W t 1. 
from whom further pnriicuUrv may be obMnn-J. 


for further 
announcements see 
pages 912, 920 and 921 


ECONOMIC AND RESEARCH 
OFFICER 


FLonuniic and Rescurih Officer In the Head 
Olficos of the Natloiull Union of Mine workers, 
fialuiy would fall within the range C1,2S().£i.700 
per unnura. Contributory Supcraiinuatltin 
Scheme and genefous Infceest terfUs In revpcet 
of House Mortgage. SneceisiXil candidate wlU 
be responsible for administrative work, and the 
preparation of pupem. reports, etc., and few 
economic and generoJ research projects. ApplP 
cunts sliould state derails of auaHti cat Inns and 
prcViotiu esperience. Further detuils may he 
Obtained from the Secretary. Natlunnl Union 
Of Mincwofkera. 222 Eusion Rond, London. 
N.W.I. 


r t In n stu^ of social and economic problems 
County Dilrhnm, financed by the Juitepli 
Rownirce Memorial Irufct. and wUI coHnboraie 
in the collection and analyili of regfoool data. 
C andldHces should preferaW )tnvc n degree In 
l.conomfcs or itn allied 'dVbliMipe and some 
knowiciigc of NtatiHtiLul tcchnlottes. The aopDlou 
me HI will he made ot an appropriaie point on 
the stale i;80U'£i,2()0 aud wUl be fur one year. 

Applicullons (four copies), together with the 
nain'> ol three reforecs sliould be sent, not 
Tutcr th.di DecenibtT 14. 1464 to the Kegfsirar 
Olid Secretary, Old hhire Hall. Diirliuifi. from 
whom furl her parikuiar<< may be obtained. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTFISFIIRE 

DEPARTMENT OL SCXTOLOGY 
Applications are Invited for the pasr of 
l.ckuirer in Social Adipinisuation or in 
Suuiilogy with 0 srcLial interest In tKkinl 
problems. Salary scaio in the range . 11.400 a 
£83 lo £2 505 p.a. 

Applications fsix voplesi, containing the names 
of thro* refccei'is. sbouid be sent not Itiier thuii 
December .31, 1464 to the Registrar. Univorsliy 
t'ollege, C athayh Park, C'urdIfT. from whom 
further purllculurs may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

The Senate of The Queen's UnivcrMiy 
Belfast invites npplications for a LnvUiresi 
or Aaalaum Lkctui^li, ip Stntigficii fn 
April 1. 1V6S. or apcli Utfir dnt^'.fis muv 
armngnd. Sifiary Bum for n tecttirestilp 
£M00 to £2.^3 Plus eotitdiHitory pens), 
righta nnckr the F ^S.U . and for an assisiu 
loctiircsliip £1.0.50 to £1.275 Plus F.S.S.I 
Iniiial placing on the sniory scale will Jepci 
on qiiulltkailons and expedience. Applic 
tlDfix sliould be rcccireU by Docctmb^r I 
IWt4 (urther purilcuhirM nioy be obt:iiii 
fiom G, H. Cuwle, M A . LL-B.. J I 
Secretary. _ _ _ _ 

fHE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

DLPAKT.MI NT OF rfXJNOMK S AND 
COMMLRCL 

Anpllciiiions ore Invlictl for the po'^i 
ARHlstaiit Lecturer or Lfciurcr hi Fttiiumi 
Statlsiks tenable from October 1, )4b'>| 

BUcli earlier data oa may be arranged ' 

Salary scnla; 

Assiatuni Lecturer. CI,05U-£L,27S pgr uimui 
Leeliirer. £1.404>-£2,50.5 per uiiiuir 

With r.S.S.U. bcneliis. 

i'urihcr pnrUlulorM may be ohiaincd from il 
Registrar. Room (N). The Univernty. Hull. < 
whom appUcailpus (sis copies) sliotild KtfriSe' 
by December 16. ifei 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAI 

* ' CJ‘C’Rf-r.\RT VL ’ TralAlng for W'oinc 

Home otiiav 3 cspcfc.iMlly unnersiiy grudiiiitct and oldi 

B Cf' /rrvYlvi \ Tin siudcnls; b-monih aiul irucnslvc 14-wcc 

• Jv-f < , < Cburscs. — Write Principal. PhnIcs'r, I■'8 llolliiii 

. . , . , Park Avenue. W.ll P\Kk 4(.54 

! and other cvtcrual dcr.rccs of the University of —„ .n „i. . 

fcSfSS; ^SL'XTisJiU hUkm 

and many (niui-ex.un > cour.scs in business sub* 'h 'U‘-* btrMnu 

Jccis ineludlitg the new Stockbrokers and Mock* | fNIVMtsnV OF LONDON: the Stum 
Jiibbcrs course ... . , U MemurUl I cdiirc cntltltd “ I lie M.iiiacc 

Write Uiday fur detaUs or .advice liUiiiitf ment of thg Public Sector of the Nailnn. 
MibF.cn III Which Intcfcsled. lo : I tonomy Will bg delivered by Sfr Rlth ir 

___ Cliifke M 5..3q^p.m4 on Dtcamber lai m. tb 

MlTROPOl tTAN COLLEGE ' 

(Dert 09.'2). St. Albans. JAMI S rTFNDiKSpN. 


ur C4ll at 30 Onceii ViLlorltt Sireet 1 iwidoo. 
L.C 4^ C iiy 6874. (i'onndcd 14l60 

M SC '^ECON.i LOND.r long teaching 
• experience, offers prlv.it« or group 
tuition io theoretical and applied economic 
Tor Puns 1 and 11 of H.Sc,(F.eoii.> i:>cgree 
Also all compulsory subjects. —Box 1871. 

GENERAL TRANSLATIONS 

Provides exitert translutions for cxnouerg. 
Hcientjile iustliuics, ntcUic-al rcscurdi, cte. The 
shortest let ter or the longest book All nutjdr 
lungiiiiges. General Trnnslnlions, 2U Buckiog- 
h.oin Sircct. I ondon, W't.2. I KA. 245(i. 


We 

mind your business 

your language 


A. de DUVE 

ESTATE AGENTS 

20, ruo Beillard - BRUSSELS 4 
BELGIUM Tat 11.B0.4ft 
4 CH» dt MbHabb - ANTWERP 
TEL-89.10.41 




NORANDA 

mines' 


* LIMITSO 

^ IlHVIDEND NOTICC 

NOTICE is hereby given 
that a quarterly dividend oi 
thirty-five cents (35c) per share, 
and an extra dividend of ter 
cents (10c) per share, Canadian 
funds, have been declared the 
Directors of NoranJa Mines. 
Limited, payable December 14. 
1964, to Shareholders of record 
November 20, 1964. 

B\ Order of,the Board, 

c). H. WINDELER. 

Secretary 

Toronto. Ontario 
November 12, 1964. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

AppHcatloni are Invited fruBi niltgMy qualified afipncaatv (qr tha 
foUewIng posts In THb DF.PARTMFNT OF MA1H|;MAT1C$ : 

I. LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN PURE MATHEMATICS 

X. LI^CrURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
3. LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 

The selary scale for Lecturers Is £1.400 x £85 — £2..505 (eltt«ka«y bar 
£2.163) and for an Assiatant Leaurer £t.05o-£i.273. Initial WpoUitmctit 
at any point on the scale. « . , 

AppU(»iions (three copiei) atallnt bop. WHAttoedooi Bfld^egpcfteoo 
and nMnlM Utree reroreea, ahonld rench TIm RefilMror. TTIh 
UNIVEAST^, Leeds 2 (from whom further pnrtJaui|ii!rs may be 
obtained), not later than December 31, 1964. 


Subscription and Qlft Orders 


TIk' 

I (OIK)mivt 


If you would Hke to receive The Economldf 
requlsrly please flfi In your name and address 
and hand thla order to your newsagent—or 
send if direct to the publisher at the address 
below. Hydu would Ime to give The) Economist 
to a friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift 
card to be ient wRh the Brst copy. 

Annual Subscription by ordinary mall UK tS.p.Qd; USA $19.50; 
albowhara overseas £S.10.0d. B/iilrsee page PAI. .. 

□ Paymenft BntfuBed ^ □ Pleasie'^send bilPi 

‘ I i 

iThs Economisf, 2S St. James's Strsief, London, S.W.I.,,; 

'aiasaw 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

ADDRISS. • •• •** 4 *'*ks«*t. , 










the economist NOVEMBER IV, 196* 
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w 

> 

< TH5 fCONOHjST 

'a- ’ . ■ . \ 

Anfkat Po^at Subicr^thn py^^^/fwry meiU 
LffC£$: <n^erse^tC^ iOs. 

By itfr m iMtow 


Subscriptions tp many countf;i«s can be either by <Hrect 
second*class airmail or in bulk by air freight for onward posting 
from central distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where 
only one service is shown this is k^cause the aiternative is either 
not avaiiable or not recommended 


Austriln 
Canada -- 
Quebec & Ont I 
Pi ov I nets | 

Otner Provinces-j 

Ceylon 
China 
East Africa 

E«ypt. 

Europe 

Ghana 

Gibraltar, Malta 
Hongkong 
India 
Indonesia 


' Air 

Airmail Freight 

£13 lOs 

r£l2 IDs 19 ISs 
Y or Can oi Can 
1 $38 I $30 

r£t2 I0s|£l0 10$ 

< or Can I or Can 

I $38 $31^ 

£12 I0s|£40 Os 
£13 lOs — 

£12 lOS £10 Os 
£11 Os 
£10 Os — 
£J2IOf. £9i0s 

O W’ 

£rt<W». 

mK)>.,£IO 0( j 


Iran and Iraq 
Israel 
Japan , 

Jordan 
Lebanon . 

Malaya 

New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Rhodesia 
South Africa 
S 4 C Americ 
Sudan. 


£12 i6s.l ! Wti^ fudges* 


Airmail 
£1) Os 
£11 Os 
£13 lOs 
£ii Os 
£11 Os 
£12 lOs 
£13 lOsl 
£12 lOsI 
£12 lOs 
£13 lOs, 
£12 tOs' 
£12 lOs I 
£12 lOs 
£11 0si 

(£12 iOsh 
or 

L f3S 
£12 10$I 


DR^^Ip^ilNK 


Total 

; . I 

More than 450 offices tfeoug^out the 
TcJcral Republic of C^crnianr and in \(fcst Berlin. 

}N BI-RUN: BANK rOR HANDI^UNJ} INOUSTRIF AG, 

affiliation^ 

DLUl SCH'-SCDAMEWRANlSCHg BANh At. .HAMBURG 

KI PRLSFNTATIX 1 S IN lORHCN C OUMRIES: 
PARIS (r.»rt«). MADRID (Spiun). CAIRO ®*vpt) 
BIlRUTCUbmon) JSJANBUH lurkn) 

I ^ I IN AMERICA, Joint Rtpittcnnint Agcniict ot ilte 
pirsdntr Bank AG and the l>(utM.li-Siidiin.iikanisJtc Bank AG. 

at BUI NOS AIRFS(A.gei)tina). LA I’AZ (BoltMa) 

JtlODI IANEIRO.SAO PAULO (Bia^.1) SANTIAGO (f Ink) 
BOGOTA (Columbia) MEXICO DF (M 1 X 1 .. 0 ) 
ASUNCION (Paiaguay) • I IMA (Pem) 

MON 1 1\ 1^0 (Uiugua) J. CARACAS ^Vcw^uda) . 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVtMCM SUaSCtlPTION MtKTf- RLSIKMI\ Tihn 

lliniun a. in S«rW>t. WVW $0Utk WalM, C rlii iV ( ( U 

Aiistraijsi o I III 5f|y^ M«AW>uri|«, Ct nilOfUM \\ II 

Sin th & S in I JtiiiiUsHrd \JuMie Mux IlntsselH J dc C ro/c 

( xP H 1 KI/l DO Kill dc Jniiriro ( 4NAI>\ l}a«<ton Subs iipiitiii Slisill 

SK7 Muliiit PlcHNint Ktiad lii^nnto ' Onuilo Cb\LON ilic late M iuhl 

Hoik ship IDO FMr«iflii Kowf Fort ( iloptHd DENMARK I Jn ir Miniksizaird 
h N irrtxadc t open bilge A K. EXjhfFf LlWttlrlc llubhctU, C hHnip iDl in 
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Industry 


Japan’s remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establuh- 
mentg the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with funds raised through the jssuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foieign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will play an in- 
crodYingly Mtal role m Japan’s industrial future. 

IK lONG-TERM CREMT lANK OF JAPAN ltd. 

(Nippon Cliolil Shin-yo Mniie) ^ 

lllFli Nona Ogicoi Otomochl, TokyOr^4lfieii 

—W H hI M*w Vark ■•prmMHrtly* Om^ir ' 
W PKPfft Ufli 20 $K«heBg# PtocBp Now York^ 










HALIFAX 

BUILDIHG SOCIETY 

He^^d Ogici: HalifaXj Yoricshlre * Lmdon Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 
9 Holies Street, Cavendish W.l * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 ^ 

136 Kensington High Street, W *8 


3 books for the businessman 





A guide Vb, nnd'Sefvlte for, your Australian 
and New Zealand portfolio in^•estments — 
specially d^^ied tp assist non-resident 
irtvenors/''' ’ 

Fonjjliiira lMpany in Australia 

Covers va];io,us a6f>ects of Company law ai 
defined in me lTniform Compames Act now 
opcratinir'in lOwt Australian States—and 
much else besides. 

Opportunity Australia , 

The purpose of this 174 ' page booh Is to gi\ c 
a factual and balanced picture of the re- 
soughs' ' and business opportunities in 
Ausuralia. 

All copies freely available upon request. 



HIE COMMERCUL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


C.B.A 
H \N K 


LONDON OITIGS • . 

12 OldJcwrjr^iCa • Telephcmc^ltjT:B 76 i 

^ itlX.VD'OmCtf . - « ; : , / V h- 

Slte-339*CblHm Streert; ' 




nNDINe CASES 

f • 

Bitidmg cases far The Eammist are aoaildble 
from Eaabmd Ltd. The cases are in stiff) dark 
blue cloth covers, and are gilt~lettered on the. 
spine; th^\phvide an extremely ^ectioe and 
firm binfhng atfdmnU hold 13 issues of the normal 
edsdon togathet, mth the qnarutrly. Index, or 26 
issues of ' ffta ok eefitibn toith tm (ptarterly 
Indexes. The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 14$. Orders, itatit^ requirements clearly and 
endosini a rentittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to — 

EASnUll LTI. (ten. E) 
l4lmnmSt,LMiN,W.1. MUtenltUl 
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The famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky represents the 
cumulative blending experience of five generations of the 
^ Cloag family in direct succession since 1^. To test the fine 
ijtdality try it neat and compare it with any Other. If you have any 
difficulty about supplies, pleasewrite to us at the address below. 

THE PAMdUa 

, GROUSEr-WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG &. SON LTD., PERTH. SCOTLAND • I 
. . ■ ~ * bnportns of rhe popuiai "rinta\]'' Shoiy 


ESTABLISHED r«..c 


THE 

ROYAL 

INSURANCE 

GROUP 

provides 

the 

insurance service 

The biggest is not ne<»ssarily the best 
—but it happens to be so in the case of 
the Royal Insurance Group 

ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


THE LIVERPOOL A LONDON A GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE LONDON A LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

LAW UNION A ROCK 
INSOItANCfc COMPANY LTD. 



[I Royal! 

jllNSURANCEx 







When you et>me to the U.S. for a-visit, Sheraton Hotels 
and Motor Inns will do all they can to make your stay a 
jileasant one. 

All Sheratons from Xeit York Oity to Waikiki Beach, 
Hawaii, have large comfortable rooms nith private 
baths. Plenty of »Sberaton extras-^free IT, free radio- 
All Sheratons hare Family Plan—<*hildreii sliare your 
room free. 

For Insured Reservations at Crwenteed Rates: In 
JLondon, call the Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 
WEStem 7536 or 9822, In Brussels call Willy De Bruyn, 
Balsa Hotels Sheraton. Affiliated. 5, Rue de Ligiie» 
Brussels 1: 18-26^24. 

90 iSlieiatojii Hotels & Hotor Imis 
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STOCK PRICES ANO YIBM® 

tol>ipQN :Std^9^ igx^MAMci iNpices' 


-v > ■ v» .r-,, , r* 


IS 


THS iCONOHISr-EXTBl 

INDICATOR 

(1953-I00>; 

financial 

TIFIBB 

^ .(1935-100) 

1964 

Noon 

Cl^ 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

Nov. II 
” 11 

:: li. 

3»7'7 

397*9 

398*9 

399*0 

396*4 

393*0 

•1 

4 93 
4-97 
SOI 

351*1 
356*7 
349x8 
347*6 
345 7 
341*6 

..5*ir 

StOS 

Siist. 

5*18 

5*21 

(October 1) 

; Low, 378*0 (February 3) 

Nigh, 3(7r*8 

Sot 

(T^bfueZ-ya) 


1964 


9J*|4 

911/ 

94 I 4 . 

2 :* 

89*14 

95Ib 

8lilii 


BRITISH niNDS 
ANI» 

OUARANTMD STOCKS 


F t-Actuaribs 
iHoices 

(April rO. 1961»100) 


. l'i% 

Conioli 
I Yiald 


500 

SlATtf 


Yield 

% 


' Barjaini 
I Marked 


.llfS 4 88 I 
III IS 1 
ltO-29 I 
109 If j 

HifK. M8-77(AufUM 13) 
Lew, 106-30 (Ftbrtwry 3) 


4*98 

4-88 

4- 97 
5 01 
5 05 

5- 10 


5 97 
5 97 

5 99 
5-99 

6 00 
6 01 


I0.2S0 

11.673 

11,761 

13.927 

11.615 

11,482 



.l9$S-65 

.1964-67 

_1966-68 

.1969 


$avln(t Benda 3% 

SavinMSmdi lU* 

.- 

Victory 4% ...mO-76 

Savinn ^nda 3 %. 1960-70 

Fundinf 4% .1960-90 

Savinii Benda 3%. 1965-75 

E eB4Ut7 3';%.. ..19^-80 

ndlni 5>4%.1978-80 

TrWirySUyo .1979-81 

FundIniSfiy,.1981-84 

Funding $U% .1987-91 

Rodomptlon 3% ..1986-96 

'CoimoU 4%.after Feb, 1957 

War Lean 312 %.1952 

<^v. 3*1%.after Apr. iHr 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

doniola V 2 % . 

TniMUrYri%.aiierAi 



Fric#, 

Nov. 

11. 

1964 


981*33 

.87».4 

22 '!“ 

77'ii4 

75a,i 

91V 

?r* 

Hi;’* 

gif,.' 

S7»„ 

49 

42 

4P*4 

fiili 

nil? 


Price, 

Nov. 

18, 

1964 


981*31 

917. 

907^l 

9I'2 

97«3 

J??'* 

92*1 

77*1,4 

75*4* 

91V 

757 .* 

g:i;: 

91^1 

6S>3 

56»4* 

STlJ 

48H 

4I«4 

41*4 

76*14 

607/ 

643^ 


' Net Red". ‘ rSiw RedT 


Yield, 
Nov. IB, 
I964§ 
i a. d. 


Yield, 
Nov. 18. 

1964 
I a d 


COI 




STOCKS 


-A-i- 


A^lla 3*4%. I96S-69 

Aurelia 6%.1974-76 

Carton 4% . 1973-75 

New ZnelMd 6%. 1976-80^ 

«rrr lU^esia 6% ..1978-81 

AfrJtsa^V/o..1965-67 

>m RbOdetia 4*2%.1987-92 

iHural Horuage 5%. 1959-89 

[ham 414 %-..1967-70 

..:.1971-73 

of l^don 5*2% ...1976-79 

.... after 1920 

...1980-83 

Sy/ov ... 1980 

NlW' YORK IpRICiS AND INDICES 



Price, 
Nov. II 
1944 

90 

100*4 

66*4 

100*2 

83 

94*s 

84^4 

93»a 

95', 

92 

46*8* 

88 *, 

92*8 


3 9 

4 M 

4 7 
4 3 
2 18 
4 7 

3 5 

4 9 
4 4 

3 IS 

4 4 
3 12 
3 13 
3 18 II 
3 16 5 
3 13 1 
3 12 7 
3 12 5 
3 12 2 
3 12 10 
3 10 8 

3 II 7 

4 9 9 
4 4 8 
4 0 1 
4 1 5 

! Price, 

• Nov. 18, 


6 18 
6 0 


19 10/ 
18 10/ 
9/ 


1964 


I 


897, 
I 100*2 
66*2 
I00»4 
j 83 
I 94*, 
: 56*2 
i 84*4 

! 'IP 


19 
0 
2 
14 

17 
2 
4 
3 

3 

4 
0 
2 

18 
18 

14 11/ 
17 5/ 
Red. Yield 
Nov 18, 
1964 
£ a d. 


54/6*4 
51/4*2 
19/9 
56/3 
72/7*2 
52/8*4 
60/- 
. W/9 
|£15'*u 
■^58/9 
38/9 
, 54/9*4 
|£1234 

I 53/- 

|£29*, 

57/6 

36/- 

34/. 

68/6 

71/- 

54/9 

15/4*1 

19/3 

17/3 

36/- 

16/3 

18/3 

16/3 

29/1*1 

24/3 

20/9 

69/- 

19/2*1 

19/- 

62/3*4 

18/4*} 

35/- 

13/6 

17/3 

15/- 

18/6 

23/7*1 


5 17 01 

5 19 01 
9 2 

6 I 
8 I 

5 17 0/ 
8 16 61 

6 5 
5 17 

5 18 6/ 

6 0 
6 8 
6 I 
6 2 


Si 


, 

Noy» 

II 

f • 

IT 

;. 8 


Nov. 

II 

$ 

Noy. 

18 

$ 


Aceh.TAMke .... 

34 I 4 

33’, 

ChryeMr. 

58*, 

5^t 

Inter. Atper ... 

Cen. Pacific. 

49*4 

SI 

Col. Palmolive .. 

477 , 

4914 

Kennecett. 

Pennsylvania. 

40't 

41*4 

Crown Zeller... 

64*4 

65*4 

Litton Inds. 

Union PacHIc ...» 

44*; 

447 , 

ObtillersSeag... 

6lh 

62>4 

Monsanto. 

Amer. Electric ... 

441 , 

.45 

Douglas. 

195, 

19 

Nat. Oistillert. 

Am. Tel. A TeL .. 

68*, 

67’4 

Dow Chemical.. 

78 

80 


Cons. Edison. 

92', 

91', 

Du Pont. 

176 

193)4 

Procter Gamble 

Jnt. Tel. A Tel_ 

6(r, 

61 

East. Kodak. 

140*1 

140 

Radio Corpn... 

Western Union... 

3Ms 

31’a 

Ford Motor ... j 

57)4 

58*4 

Sears Roebuck . 

Alcoa... 

60*4 

641, 

' Geo. Electric ... 1 

871, 

89», 

Shell Oil. 

Alumtniium. 

29», 

3l>i 

Geheral Foods . 

83), 

84)4 

Socony-Mobil.. 

Amer.Ofi<. 

'43*2 

43*4. 

•General Motors. 

971 , 

977 , j 

Stand. OlMnd. . 

Am. SmOlcing .... 

53*2 


i Goodyear. 


47’, , 

Stand. Oil N.). . 

Am. Viscoao.....^ 

<881, 

91 

1 GulfOif.,!..... 

62 

62*, 1 

Union Carbide. 

Anaconda ....... 

1 54 s, 

55), 

Heinz ... . ... 

53 I 4 

54 

U S Steel. 

Beth.Stedl. 

37^4 

i37*; 

Int. Bes. NacH... | 

419 

421 j West. Cfcetnc.. 

Boeing ... 

64), 

1 66’, 

Ini. Harvester .. j 

84*4 

86'4 

Woolworth .., 

^elancae. 

70), 

|74i, 

Inter. Nickel. ... 

86 I 4 

87*2* 

Xerox.. 


Nov. Nov, 

V I 7 


37*4 

ffi; 

31*, 

Bl*, 
I 32*, 
130*8 

SB 

86*4 
; 42*4 

89*j 
124*4 
j 55*2 
! 43>, 

29*4 

107*2 


' 28*2 
3I> 
80*! 
34*4 
134*2 
1 59*4 

I 88 *^ 

43*; 

91 

126*2 

557j 

103*4 


1964 



Standard and Poor'i Iwdkea (1941-4310) 


1 ^5^* ' , 

[Industrial^ 

89 98 
89 51 
9005 
89*94 

91 >20 


Yield" 

% 

a-Of"" 
2'9i 
2-91 
2-91 


15 

Kalla 

49-35 
49'33 
49 32 

47 57 

48 26 


■fis Indttttrlilt:—l^i^l *20 (fS^. IK PlfS). 


Yield 

5b 

\ield 

iovt. 

Yield 


UsiHties 

% 

Bonds--!. 

% 


73 68 

3*7r 

86 95 1 

4 18, 

4 06 

7I'53 

3*16 

«Z-®6 j 

4 17? 

4 06 

73'6I 

3*16 

<fy.36 

414. 

4-21 

74-45 

3 13 

87 36 . 

4 14 ; 

415 

74 96 

3;M 

i B7'26'1 

4 IS 

IK IrS). 

Low. Ti 

5 

i?iW 

< 


1«4 | 


High Lew 


Two 




45/- 
, 43/- 
16/71, 
44/6 
' 59/6 
1 42/6 
49/3 
i 34/9*4 
622*14 
; 49/3 
1 31/7'2 
47/6 
,619*4 
1 41/- 
6261,4 
‘ 43/9 
28/3 
29/- 
55/6 
54/- 
45/- 
10/4*2 
I1'I0'2 

14/1*3 

27/9 

13/7*2 
16/- 
: 13/6 
24/3 
1 19/3 
I 16/7*2 
59/6 
16/2*4 
16/6 

52/11 '4 
22/7*1 
25/3 
10 /- 
13/10'^ 


10 e 
5*26 
14 c 

10 c 

14 c 
6*36 

4 tf 
91 c 

i$2 IO c 

.*in 

7',b 
M/- b 
7*2 0 
!$2 50 c 

5 0 
16*26 
13 c 

4 o 
9 c 
6*46 

11 c 
12*26 

15 c 

4 a 

13 c 
9'j6 
13',c 

5 o 

23 4 c 
5 0 
5 0 

14 c 
II 6 

8 6 e 
3 a 
7 a 
8*26 
. 24 c 

21/- I 14 6 c 
23/6 10 c 

17/1*2 , 7*2D 


24/4*2 1 17/10*2 • 

22/6*4 , 17/- ; 

50/1*2 ' 39/6 ' 

49/6 1 42/- 

19/7*2 : M/3 1 


Ifl/- 

34/6 

46/4*2 

48/9 

47/M *4 

33/9*4 

15/10'; 

48/1*2 

36/9 

33 - 

64/4*2 

6M0*2 

|£I9 

42/1*2 

31 /- 


14/2', 
21/- 
38/- 
36 /9 
40/8*. 
26/7*2 
13/- 
33.'- 
28/9 

23/- 

46/8*4 

49/5*4 

£16^6 

37/- 

23/9 


1 


15 8 c 
10 6 

4*2 a 
10 c 
8*46 

10 r 
5 h 

6*4 <i 
47 c 
9 I a 
I8'j6 
9*36 
25>, c 
24 c 
20 c 

tS'jb 
IMI 3 C 
29 I c 
tIS'jb 


5*2 4 
4*20 

7 « , 
6 0 
7*2 0 
5*fO 

8 b 

, 3Iiq f 
$2'15 c * 
5ttb f 
5 a • 

• 7*20 

5/-D ' 
101,6 
i$2'5S c 
' 11*26 
7*20 
11 C 
5*26 

3*10 

6*40 

4 a 

5 0 
5 a 

16 6 

5 a ! 

4 a 

5 d 
6*}b 
8 a 

11*26 
8 6 
4*3 (1 
5 a 

3*20 > 
7*26 
II 6 
3*20 
8 a 

5 a 
ll'ic 

12*26 

6 o 

5 o 
7',6 
5 a 
3*4 0 

4 ft 
2 a 

I5»,i6 , 
11*40 1 
12-7 6 
l4>«o 

5 a 
6^4 0 , 
8 o ! 
5*2 0 ! 


_ bnCOUNT B MP 

Barclays. £1 

Lloyds.....£1 

Martina...5/- 

Midtand... £1 

Ktot. Pinovinclal 

Wastmini^ ‘S’.£i, 

Aufcratia A N. Z.£l 

80L5A.£l 

Bank of Montraal... 4 SIO 
Bank of Now $. Walea.£1 
Barclays DCO........£t 

Chartered. £l 

Hongk'g. B Shang..; .US 
Na’LConv Bk. Scot.. 10/-^ 
Roya) Bk. Canada.;. 4t0 

Standard Bank ..£1 

Himbrot.5/^ 
Montagu Trust .'L,.. ^5/- 

M Samuel.^....61 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmakcr.5/- 

Lembard Banking ..5/- 
Morrantile Credit .. .5/- 
Umted Demins. Tit.. .5/- 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bast. Mitchells & B . .5/- 
Charnngton United. 5/- 

Diitillers.10/- 

Guinneis.5/- 

Harveys.5/- 

ScottishA Newt. Brew £1 

Watney Mann .5/- 

Whitbroad ‘A’.5/- 

BUILOINO. PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Master Bd.... 10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crlttall Mf*.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

Lendon Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Will Paper.5/- 

CHEHICAL 

Albright A Wilson.. .5/- 

Borax Defd.5/ - 

Fisons... £1 

I C I.£1 

Monsanto.5/*- 

DRAPERY A STORFS 
Boots Pure Drug .. .5/- 
Montague Burton.. 10/ - 

Debenhanti. 10 /- 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 

GUS -A’.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis'i Invest. Tsc... .4/- 
Marks A Spencer 'A’.S/- 

Uniicd Drapery.5/- 

Wpolworih.5/- 


' Prieo,, r PriSto, 

’ Nov. M. N^li, 
1964 191^ 

I • 

50/3 Sl/t'’^ 

47/6 4B/- 

■rT- ' f- 

/ 54/6 155/9 

:#• .sfr'. 

49/6 

Kh ‘ilil 

£18*4 r£29>t 

53/6 ■ 54/9 

. 28/6 4*9/- 

29/6 [30/- 


Ytold. 


Cover 


ifA 


60/- 

56/6 

48/3 

M /6 

16/- 

14/1*2 

28/- 

14/- 

16/6 

14/10*2 

25/- 

20 /- 

17/4*2 

63/3 

17/1*, 

16/6 


61/6 

56/6 

50/- 

15/6 
,14/1*2 
28/9 ■ 

13/7*2 

16/4*2 

14/6 

24/3 

19/3 

16/9 

62/6 

16/9 

16/9 


57/9''' , 55/- 
25/10*2 ' 26/6 
26/- - 


10 /- 

15/7*^ 

22/3 

16/1*2 

20/3 

22 /- 
21 /- 
50,'I *2^ 

44/6 

16/6 

16/1 V 

24/9 

39/3 

37/9 

41/6 

18/7*2 

13/1*2 

36/-* 

29/3 

25/6 


25/3 

10 /- 

14/10*2 

13/- 

25/9 

19/9 

21/3 

21 /- 

49/-* 

43/3 

I5/I0*> 

15/7*:'' 

24/- 

38/- 

36/9 

41/- 

26/7'; 

13/- 

33/1*2-^ 

28/10*2 

23/- 


t 3*3 0 British Petroleum ....£1 I 60/- 57/- 

t 47|20 Burmah Oil.£1 55 / 10*2 i 52/6 

13 0 Royal Dutch.20 fl. £18*, i£l 8',6 

til 130 Shell TranSpoH.5/- 39/3 i 37/1*; 

' Ultramar.10/- 29/7*} 1 28/3 

FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


IT 

« 
M4** 
l'83r r 
2'86 
5-61« 
6 06 . 
3-72 1 
. 3 B7 , 
■'.2‘9I ' 
6'39 
'4 14 { 

3- 50 
3 09 

3 19 I 
5-00 I 

4 94 : 

5 65 
531 
5 22 

4 77 

4- 12 

4 83 
4-74 

5 06* 
4-93 
4 16 
4-18 

4 78 

314 

3*96 

356 

6 00 
6 4S 

3 17 

5 06 

3-72 

357 

4 90 

4 62 
3 94 

3 20 

2 92 

5 70 

4 03 ' 

3 88 

6 10 

4 46 

3 90 

4 16 
4 3b 

6 37 

7 05 " 

3 22 

6 60 


W 

J'; 

M, 

Ml 

Ml 

2 

2. 

M 4 


2 

2 

M^4 

2 S 

3 

2 j 

I’tA 

2 

M; 

1*4 

l '2 


1 ' 

M| 

2 

l-'it. 

1- i 
I J 

I 

2 '< 

2- 4 


KlVv.Tl Nov.lS 
Frcs. Frci. 


FRANCE 

Air Liquide... 702 

Banquede Paris 337 

Citroen. 135 

C. F. Petrole.. 232 

Cic. G d’Elect 522 

Machines Bull 143 

Pechiney. 222 

Printemps.... 235 

Rhone-Poulenc 345 

S.I.M. 324 

Seint-Gobain . 255 

Usinor. 139 

Index ... 94-4 , : 

High .. 107‘2 113.1,64) 

low .... 83 4 (25 6.64) | 

Dec. 31, 1963^100, | 


Nov.ll] Mov. 18 
% % 


719 
340 
137 6 
232 
525 
143 
224 5 
240 
350 
324 , 
262 5! 
130 , 
95 I ! 


GERMANY . 

A.E.G.; 

Bad'che. Anitin * 

Bayer. I 

Commerzbank. 
Deutsche Bank. I 
Hoechtt Farb... i 
Kundenkredit . 
Loewenbrau... 
Mannesmann .. 

Siemens. 

ThVssen - Huette 
Volkswagen ... 
Herstatt fndtxIOf 

. .Mf 

Lew. 99 

Dec. 31, 1959 


478 

537 

567 

467 

516 

504*2 

398 

.025 

220 

532 

207 

522 

12 


Nov II I Nov 
0/ oy 

/o I /o 


481 
547 
580*2 
470 

528 
515 
396 

1.030 
223 
540 
213 

529 
102 00 
(6.4.64) 

88 (2 1.64) 

100 . 


ITALY 

Au Genei ali 
Breda .... 
Edison . , .. 

H«. 

f^ntider.. 


' Lire 
80.550 
. 3,930 

. 2.093 

. : I.T75 
. ; 790 

. 9.600. 

.. 1.582 

. 13,950 
. * 2.000 
.; 3,445 
.1 497 

.1 4,095 
41304 
152*6/ 


fndcM , 

High . 

;Uw. X2 92 (2 

jtSoMm 


Lire 

78.700 

3,945 

2.064 

1.785 

l,S 85 

I3.SS2 

1,925 

4;l»0 
405 64 
(3rf.64) 
1.7.64) 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U . 485*2 -fSSJj 

Amster.Rot Bk. FI. 66 5 FI. 66 7 

Bijenkorf. 756 758*, 

Heinekens .... ! 435 450 

Interunie (FI.50) Fl.206 Fl.20e 
K. N. Hoogoven 575 572 

Kon. Zout-Ket.; 900 904 

Philips (FI.25M . ,FI. 157 5 FI I59 C^ 
Robaco (FI.50) FI.23I FI.232 ' 
Thomauen A 6. 680 695 

Valeurop.FI 69 6 FI 69 6 

Z wanenberg .. 978 ; 989 

/edex ....338 / 338 7 

High.. .. 356 4 (IS.1.64) 

Low ... . 326 S (23.7 64) ' 

1953^100. 


BELGIUM Frcs Frcs. ’ SWEDEN 

Arbed. 5.000 5.260 , Alfa Laval B. 

Bque.Nat.deBel. M.350 M.JSOJu^a. 

Bque. ipCi Gen.. 3,910 3,9W [Elekcrolux 

^ * 1,084 

4,600 

5.640 , SJBOO 
4.440 I 4.355 
2.970 ! 2,950 
1.032 I 1,092 


CockeHiMOug 
Eiperance Long 
Hoboken ..... I 

rnnovetton- 

Photo Gavaert . ' 

Sidro.... 

Sa«. Generaie., 
SoRna . 


I,'922 EricsionB.KVi 0 i 
4,675 Skand. Bahken. 


. 14.525 . 15.350 

__ • 9.0« 10,800 

Un. Minierpl/iaj 974 1 058 

fodex.... 129 59 132 58 

High . 137 82 (16.1.64) 

.; W‘02 <24.6.64)1 

‘9S3mlOO. 


f .; W'O 


Kr ' K. 
305 , 318 
354 ! 359 
185 ; 187 

189 I 188 
185 ; 187 ; 

SviCellutop^;.* 1 250 253 ! 

S^.Mai^iiSifllk* i89 1 199 . 

TendrfcGKi^VSO*: TfS 167 , 

ibdbr.,.. 127.or (231.76) 
Nfgh;**iW (4 9 64) 

tew (2.164) 


^ Sk dividend., 
to) Interim dividend, 
(p) Resulting from 


t Tex free. 1 Aa^rnkd everege 1^9.7 yeara. IThe nei.Tedtmptlon yielA elle 


ellaw for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. t| Ex capiuliution. Ex rlghu. tt Equivalent to 8 0 sterling, 
.ield. (f)"gWetF-^^h^AfmrRRbdWWfr>t«f ff>Tb l* tn d a te ' fnyhtteiHid e*nc» wsdneed of'pa i i ed .» 
Daiwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Induscrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange ' 
























































































THE .Ea»roMIST NOV^BER 

LONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 


GERMANY: 
BR.CIUM: 


HOUAN'D: JTAtY 

SWEDEN:. ,N0RWAY 


‘ ^J..^'^ w. .-i' "i. , -^ jjf t/J ' V'*; 'i. .’’ >. *-^,T ^ ■' -’IfV 


' I- «•■ - i.i.ig '''^Fca 5 ;a 


Prket, 


Hlfh 


51/3 

78/6 

lS/9 

82/-, 

30/n'< 

24/9*4 

50/- 

41/3 

69/3 

145/- 


low 

37/10', i 

T^i\i 

*?^7'| ' 

M/« ' 

SO/- ; 

m/i 


OiYJ4if»4» i 


44/9' 3J/3 

v//l 


30/9 

3V« 

7/7ia 

25/^ 

24/9 
' 25/. 

I •9/M»4 

WVi^r 
\mK\ 

' 14/9 


5f/- 
50/7*j 
93/3 

45/9 

H^S’* 

10/6 

sT* 

32^3 
14/0*4 
19/6*4 
M/6 
14/- 
52/- 

ll/l'i [ if/y I 

63/5'4 ‘ 52/7l;i I 
19/6 : 16/3*4 

4l/7li ' 33/1 *2 

6V9^ ! M/- f 

3C/I'2 ,24/- 


6'46 

‘2',c 

5 a 

7la« 

■a 

6 a 

5*2 ♦ 

llV 
27*ic . 
4*ii; 
I7'ac 

It 

7la6 

.?46 


3344 

6 fl 
6 6 
.20 9 

•n 

.*ssJ 

.7*f 

15 ff 
27,*«i 
22 'ac 




■ jPrief, 


Pridlf, } TMMj I 
. Nov. IS. Nov. Cov«H 
I9H » 1964 ^ ■ ' 


^ wrsloa 4 MOW. 

wcc_ 

Crenipton ParMpson 


:.::;;;:::::::::ilig^ 

jJiJ 

ISJU.,.*. 10 /- 24/10^ 

C0toiE*AutoinKiOfi... 5/- i io/« 


eolith Efoctrte.£1 . 44/6 

Qp^Ctectric. 

PfiiUfMLunp Works. lOfli il f/ 6 ' 
IUdloSoanli^M<«.5/- 4A|: 

.. . \ ‘Wl 

Thowijjiiwjoil.... .i/- * 13/- 


7171 

fl/p< 


vi«Wi 



ts 6; t)> 

fei! \l 


Babcock 6 'wUcm. ... £ I ^ l 6/6 ' 
John Brown ...^.....2l < |B/3*k‘ 
CammonUFrtf.'....^-» 1/Vx 
Intomat. Combust. \ 16/- ' 
SvwrtJ44intor...£J [ ^ 


I Alfred Horbort ......£1 

i i Acrow (fnc.) 'A*... .5/- 


29/- 

21/6 

18/6 

32/- 

35/4'a 

36/6 

Mtli, 

55/6 

6*14 

68/9 

fiil 

’t?c 

95/- 

17/IOix 

18/- 

47/6 

l»/9 

53/6 

24/- 

39/6 

22 / 10 'X 

35/3 

49/6 

rih 

51/9 


61/- 

11/3 

12/6 

26/IOia 

6/4ia 

36/3 

IO/4«a 

7/- 

B/au 

72/6 

3r/6 

31/9 

4P. 

»A- 

1^ 

50/3 


1 '*; 

IM|C 

4 0 

4 0 

4 <r 

7tzb 
P 40 
10 <1 . 

* •; 

i2<a c I 
2812 c 
8 b I 
tgj* 1 
6*40 
Uatf 
1249 
IS c 

5 a 

'I'-W 

to a 

4 o 

15*3 c 


44a 

7 9 

4 0 

to 0 

24« 

3 0 

3*40 

2 tf 

1*49 1 Acrow (fnc.) 

1749 ' AlUod (roftfoundorfv .5/- 

5 #1 Avbiy*.».Ct 

6 9;BSA..10/- 

949 , Goerfo Cohan.5/- 

6 9 ' Otvjr-^mora.5/- 

S « GuottKoon.Cf 

12 9 HaadWrlfhtton.i/- 

749 MatalBox....£1 

13 9 Ranaoma A Mariai.. .5/- 

440 Arnold Chaini.£1 

B 9 Tuba Irw anw oi wa .£9 

240 Vickan.£1 

»3*4b Ward (Thof. W.).£1 

74 9 Wodman Smith Owan 5/- 

16 9 WeedtH-Duckhun...5/- 

POOD A TOBACCO 

14 c I AlUadSuppiiars....lO/- 
l2 a T Auoe. Britbh Foods.. I/- 

4 0 f Bovril......Cf 


'ft-'i''Ta*'i ■?* 


m 

?/Z‘2 


s',r 

65/6 

13/6 

i4>3 

29/3*4 
7/I0'2 
40/9 


Arooko Bond W ... .5/- > 12/14 
749 FhSiL^I.;.2/6 7/- 

540 [ Rtnki Hovli.10/. ; »/6 

9 b \ Racklu A Cefman .. »0/- 33/!- 

54/4 
22/9H 
44/6 


34 0 Sefifort.5/- 

2 0 I 'mo A Lrl#.Cf 


15 b 
9 69 
tl0»4 9 

5 o 

6 0 


' 2p 

34/- , 

75/9 

37/24 

17/6 
29/3 I 
23/8*4 ( 

: 

27/74 : 

s'/t ! 

i 

20/9 I 
28/3=' 
54/6 ; 

48/74 , 

26/-, 
i»/3 ... 

20/1'a 


' 91*3 e 
. 25 9 
: t26>ic 
, 25 9 
' 15 9 
I so 9 
I 13 9 
I t95 9 t20 
itl9t*ieitl25 
f6*a9r IS 
• 149 “ 


434 a 
20 0 
126*3 0 
1140 
11*30 
50 0 
II 


5 9 
20 c 
10 e 
4 c 
9 e 
JiaA 
$ 0 

749 

.iV: 

a'*; 

4 ,« 


20 9 

30 6 
14 9 
16 b 
IJ e 

’IJ 

II 9 
10 9 


0 

740 


E 0 
20 c 
124 c 

4 c 
2*20 

5 w 
7 9 

240 

15*4 9 
5 0 

549 

9% 

849 

I 0 

740 ^ 

14 0 

<3.rJ 

5 0 

lj..t 

.i4t 0 


taico Storai.I/- 

Uniftto.E/- 

Brrt. Amar. Tobac. . 10/- 

Gallalior.10/- 

Imporial Tobacco.....£1 

INSURANCI 


Britannk.5/- ’ 5*u 

CommareJal Union . .5/- ‘ 45/3 
Equltr A Uw LHo .. .5/- [ . S'a 

Gonaral Accident_5/- . 52^ 

Guardian.5/- | 31/6 

Lagal A Ganaral.5/- , 94 

Neniharn A EmpI.£1 fl7/6 

Paarl. t .5/- 9*4 

frudamial *A'.,4/- ; 234 

Royal..5/- ' 15/3 

I^OT^iKhanio.£1 , 76/3 

mwis tk kmaim I 

BIrflald.S/- 13/44 

BrItUh Kotor,.S/- 16/3^ 

^guor ^ W.. .^... 5/1- 28^1^1 


:^T 

, 10/- 

Hawkor Siddolay.£1 

Rolli-Rm%.£1 i 34 / 14 * 

Dewty Group.10/- 29/1 '2 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 30/6 

loopph Lucas.£1 , 36/- 

>ro^SM.^^.5/-*! 10/24 

TriTim Hbidrnu ... 10/- 28/9 
fXraii A MEVWAm < 



35/3 

36/*> 

Off’ 

*v* , 
»/-• ' 

hi 

1 ?^ 

39/- 

n;i 

JO/_ 

ri* 

M/t 

n/* 

.j^r> 

34/10*1 

7/114 

12/9 

54/- 

22/3* 

44/9 

5'jL 

44/^ 




23 
34/- 
75/9 

31/14 

33/6* 

29/9 

30/- 
35/- , 
11/44 
28/7'z 


511 
A-It 
787 

600 

IS'li*' 

iij 


4'-i 
S'tl 
$ 

4< 

4'_ 
500 

3- 96 
511 , 

4- a*H 
4 84 

8 39 ] 

5- 26 ^ 

6- 36 

7- 24 

4*67 ^ 

5-9 ’ 

510 , 

J:8 i 

40E , 

4-55 

4MS 


U14 

‘i' 

1*4 

r* 

2 

1 4 

2 

Sj 

2 

2 

2 


42/6 
S2S/9 

98/1 I 10 4 ; 20 9 , Coni^ldk Cold Fialdi ill 

146/3 (18/14 20 9 IS' 0 ! O^ioralHInliit.£(133/9 

96/6 171/6 ' -*-— - 

\m jomt 
fOO/- , 99/f 


24 

'vt 

I* 


4;24**i II 4 
5-68 , 2 

3- 15 ' 

5-33 
6 30 , 
7-64** 

700 

I 

417 ’ 

5 03 

fS ! 

3 62 , 

4*70 

4 t4 . 

4 66 

4- 95 


Financial Nawt>.5/- 39/6* 39/-* I 3 >21 

IbwneialTimN.5/- 607-* 6I/3*_.K 106 






_, , .*/♦ 

til. Wort' 
W.RSMfliASen 
TkoihlOH OTi'n, 

Bo water Fapir.'.. . 

5rltl^Pr|ntlnf,.>.;.v5/- 1 21^ 
iumiPulp .........'.5/- . 28/3 

Ro(i£^mr.,^...i. ..£1 

CoMUts.-£1 

Oorttian . .£( 

Ladowlfp .. £1 

- _ SoimA QitNMhi^^'v%...£l , - 

ilJjS 

f jV/j 



John Thompson, aitclueac spaelil bonus, 4y, 






wfo’a I a^ 0 > oaui'nut. 


14/74 12/3 ^46 J "470 

39/9*4 1 I%5i4 I 35 f _ 

'*'* ^ 8 Jt.(]:{« 


li* I Nawall,...ll } 4B4«g 


2VM 

W\ Hiill. T*^;! 

12 / 4 I 1 to 91 sTo; WNdClilfr ifA- , 

M/9 ; 1449 1104 9 I United M otaiaie .;.. 1^- f 26/10*2*4 

,)W/3 ‘ 60 9 ^ 40^ 0 { AnflO’A«rmHS)....l0/. 


50/- i4|/l i S • 

w,k 


24/1 *2 

y&i 

50/9 

Vrdo.. 

35/3 

33/6 

17/- 

11/114 

23/4*2 

72/9 

S/6 

11/8*4 

»/7*a 

23/. 

26/3 

99/9 

S/4ix 

23/- 

33/3 

7tf/‘ 

53/6 

20/9 

3/10*2 

4/3*4 

60/7*2 


ilfifc' !6i’90e 

iJ'/lgljl ?94^ 

»/. W e 


2 0 
107c 


I’-: : 

22/104 I0>7e 

tO/3 I MO 


7/10*2 

38/6 f 
10/114, 

n/- i 

»/7*2 I 

16/- I 

17/- . 

S/- 

U/9 

63/6 

it/toh 

3/I'2 

3/2*4 

45/9 


tO«|C 

20 c 
6 0 

i***c 

15 c 

3749 

640 

949 

23 c 

1240 

16 c 
2 o 
164 c 

nj'*j 

io 8< 

5 0 

24 9 


_ „ _a/6 

Proa Stato ^aduW.. .5/- 

W.Orfa(MiceiA...;,10/- __ 

W04i«YiO00oW....« 40/9 
Wanorn Neldhiis .. .5/- 

CbarMfod.15/- 

_ Rhod. An8io<^%r. 10/- 

Rhod.SetactfdNl^.;.A41 



Brit A ComVtalth 

Cunard.. 

FurnassWlthy.£f 

PAODofd..£1 

“ IMall..,,£1 

Tlxnus 
EngKih Sowing Cditon 5/- 

Ceufttulds.5/- 

W«t Aiding WoHtad.Cl 

Woofeomb^..ft 

Qdice Prinlort.5/- 

Coats, Patent AS.....Cl 

PwWiii/* 

AlUanco Tnm .5/- 

•rr ‘A* .5/- 

abfo A Wlralais... .5/- 

Phirtp Hill.5/- 

; Industrial A Gonaral .5/- 
t Oiy Contra Proot . .5/- 
CI 1 H 00 O. Rail ^ep:.Cl 
I Land Eacurblos.10/- 

I Com. 'Taa A Lands • > * ' 

Hlghla^jElewlso^i/^ 

London Atlmc.2^ 

^ Unitodoua Oatong ,. .|l 


) 


fomiOn 


EURIT_ _ . ^ 

eSPAC.; CIO/WO 

FRANCfX. £10/11/6 

GERKAC.' - 

IT AC. 

OENAC . 

Calvin BuHocfci 

' ■ Bullock Fund... __ 

^ Csmtdian Inv.... < ll/l'r 
Canadian Fund . 157/4*2 
^ Idond Sharat JO/9 



OVERISAS UNIT TSUSTS 

YI.M; 


1:8 

ft 



E^rtSvfiSTd 


'ThSSSl! TTiBiJg. 27'*3iS.' 


I Twrnar A Naw^f, 10*4^ 



fcTO}.’ 

Ma;isachutatls 







73/7*1 76W 

60/9 64/1*^ 

(41/9 iJl/*!' 

l5/i*9 . m C'j 

V,^47M ;->j"*^83,, 


i'Mi; 

A»«0 


Surnfii^ 0(1, iVt%,'iax free. 
> iancaMro Etaol, 10%. 
Icnwiru A Uoydib ti% 
























































THE BCOHOMtin*'NOVEMBER 2 i, 1964 

MONEY AND EXCHANGES i 


KEY MONEY AM ARBltHAOE l<IATfiS 
Nov|mK»r U 
Lon<tl&f%. 

■RAk rat* (from 4%. % Market dlacount ratoa 

27/1/44). r (J months'): % 

Oopoolt ratofl Traasurv bills... 4ii(« • 

7 ADtlcc iank bills. 

Cltarlng banks , 3 Plat trsda bills.. P 4-^<4 

Dlieounc bouiM ... 3 

Local Bbtlu|Htias..v S^a l«iro-doJlar dofwaita: 

3 month^flaed: 7 days' notlca... 3V-4it 

Local auihoHfios... SV-S^U 3 months'. ^' 4^4 

Pinane* houiai... ^ S'l-S*! 

GaH mckioy: iuro-atarlinf dopoaica 

Ciaarinf banks* (in hiris): 

I oiinimum. l^a 2 days' nocica... 

Oay«c»idar>pr*ad . 3V^a 3 months'. S'j-S’s 


, _ Ndw York __ 

Trbaaury bIHa: Harkat papor: 

Novanmaf' II.. A. 3*57 Bank bHlTiT.... 3‘7S 

I. 3*60 Cans, of deposit. 3-85 

Forward ebvor (1 months*): 

Annual Intarasc cost. US dollars. 3 * 3 ^ 1 ' it 


Cov.#itd Afbltrao# Margins 

In favour of: 

Traaaury bilia. London........ 3^2 

Frimo bank bills. London. 33 , 

Buro-doliar/liK local 

authority loaita..^.. Naw York. 

auro^oNara/luro-atorlinf. London. 'is 

Thesa covered arbltreg^ margins show the di/feramlals m 
rates on the particuiar starting and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forotaid oschange cover, shown above. 


treasury bill tenders 


Data of 
Tand«r 

^AinouAi( 

[t million) 

Aigtw 

! 91-Day 

Avaraga Allottad 
Rua a^ { at Max. 
Allotmant , Rata * 

Tandar 

Itsua 

Out- 

nanding 

1963 

N<Mr. IS 

ixTi 

412-2 

. s. 

75 

d. 

0*68 

i ^ 

j 3,180*0 

1964 1 







Aug. 

14 

250 0 

444 1 

93 

0*21 

52 

3.O50 0 

21 

260 0 

419-1 

93 

0*98 

45 j 

1 3.060 0 

M 

28 

260 0 

408-4 

93 

1*47 

” 1 

3.110-0 

Sapt. 

4 

260 0 ' 

415*0 

93 

1 26 

SO 

3,140 0 

II 

260 0 

457*1 

93 

0-57 

34 

3.ITO 0 


18 

260 0 

444-6 

93 

0*70 

34 

3,«000 


25 

390*0 

430*7 

93 

0*80 


3.230*0 

Oct. 

2 

260*0 

432-9 

93 

0*44 

1 39 j 

3,260-0 


9 

250*0 

431-8 

93 

0 96' 

41 

3,280 0 


16 1 

250 0 

421 5 

94 

4 69 

44 1 

3.300*0 


23 

260*0 

414*4 

94 

S*45 1 

52 

3,330*0 

0 

30 

250*0 

458*3 

93 

11-61 ' 

1 

30 ^ 

3,330*0 

Nov. 

6 

250 0 

457*5 

93 

5-0» [ 

41 ; 

3,330 0 

•• 

13 

240 0 

422 6 

93 

,3-7l 1 

« i 

3.320 0 


* On Novambar 13th tandart for 91-day bititat £98 16s. 8 d. 
secured 33 par cant, hlfhar tandari balhf allotted in full. 
Tha offer lor this weak was for £140 million 91-dsy bills. 


MONEY MARKET R&6AT 

H£ latest week saw a forther ctop in 
the British Treasury bill rate and a rise 
in the New York rate. In addition, there 
was a slight narrowing of the discount on 
forward sterhng and a rise in the annual 
interest cost of forward cover. In Conse* 
quence, covered arbitrage margins existing 
in Lemdon’s favour on exchanges of 'three- 
months Treasury biUs and bank bills were 
halved to per cent; the more important 
margin on swaps of Euro-dotlar deposits 
against three-months local authority loans 
went from neutral to jil* per cent in New 
York’s favour. The exception to this trend 
was a swing to London’s favour on 
exchanges of Euro-dollar against Euro- 
sterling deposits, reHeaing a rise of i per¬ 
centage point in the rate on three-months 
Euro-sterling deposits in Paris. 

In London, the average rate of discount 
on three-months Treasury bills fell by 
i.38d. per cent to 93s. 3.7id. per cent at 
Friday's tender on an unchanged bid of 
£98 16s. 8d. by the discount houses. But 
in spite of a sliarp fall in total applications, 
the syndicate’s allotment of the £240 million 
bills on offer fell to 33 per cent from 41 
per cent the preceding week. 

In New York, at Monday's auction, the 
rate on three-months Treasury bills rose 
to its highest point in four years, to 3.6 
per cent from 3.574 per cent the week 
before. Money has been tighter for some 
weeks in New York. This has been reflected 
significantly in the level of current rates on 
Federal funds lent overnight among 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. These are now being quoted at 
up to 3 i per cent, well above the Federal 
Reserve rediscount rate of 3] per cent. 


Bank of England ReUirns 



Nov 20, 

Nov H, 

Nov, 18. 

(£ million) 

1963 

1964 

1964 

Discounts and advances . 

61*1 

35 8 

34-4 

Noia m circulation. .*..., 

. 2.430 9 

2.594* 1 

2.598*2 



LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


S|M>t ' 


Effacirva LrmUi 


US I. 

CaAadian $ . • 
Eraoch Fr... 
SwJn Fr. ... I 
B«lflaA Pr. .; 

Dutch GId.. I 

W.Gar. Dm. I 
IcaliiA Lira . I 
Swadbh Kr.' 
DtAiih Kr. . 
AuttrlanSch, 

* Ofnclal limitf. 


I3-622.44-027 
II 94-'l3-54f8 
137^06*. 

«42 0S 
9*9eVIB^2Sl] 

ii-oar-^ii-ses • 

I723-.I775 
I427I4-H-70 ! 

l9 06iH9*62 ) 

72*25-73*345 


2‘993|*-»|4 

l3-64>t4 

llOlia-ia 

I38*id- 

15 

IOOO<Ha 
II*«7-‘4 
I739-*; 
l4*J7wr, 
|9 30*t-3* 
71 *89^2 


\'?98i:^;‘ 

13 ^ 6334 ^ 

138*10- 

15 

b*9934-IO-00 


19*2834-29 
71 88-9f 


I Unitad StatafS.... 

Canadian $. 

Franch Fr. 

Swiia Fr. 

Belgian Fr. 

Dutch GId. 

W. Carman Dm. .. 
Italian Lire. 


Throe Montht Forward 

. pm 


• pm > 4 -Stc. pm 

pm pfti 

3nVic. pm SI 4 - 234 C. inm 
2\-23gc. pm ' pm 

8-3c. pm Ij-Be. pm 

Mg.|i|C. pm ij-UC'pm 

33t-3»8Pt pm ’ 33|r3'8Df' pm 
I lire pfn-par , lira dis- 


pm 

Ij-Be. pm 


Gold Prke at Fixing 

I per fine ox . 35.08'2-IO>] ' 

Investment Currencies 

InVaicmanc $ (London).*- % pm 123a 

Security £ (Naw York): % dis 0 1 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 



— 3.5C4 

592 -18 

1,300 100 

648 -(,456 

600 500 


109.878 193.919 


* Nat rtpaymenu lo Civil Centlngencies Fund£t million in 
1964-^5 compared with £3 million in 1963-64 


TERMS OF TRADE 


Between 1954 * 957 ^ Britain’s terns 

of trade reindined much the same, impdrt 
prices rising by a^ut as much as export 
prices. Quite a mailted. improvement tbok 
pb^ frt^ 195.7 to ts6t ; export prices 
remained nsore or less smtiooary (a fall in 
chemicals being compensated by a rise in 
machinery and transport ec^pment) but 
commodity pricdl fdL. The was par¬ 
ticularly lai^. betwe^ 7957 and 195^* 
Since 1962 the tertiia''^ .trade have fluc¬ 
tuated, although tehdinx to d^eriorate until 
the spring of this y^. Foti^ ices uxider- 
Went a sudden upsti^ wh|ch c0n-. 

dnued until the earlvj^av of tins year 
and su^r 




IMPORTS AND EXPORT PRICES 


IMFOXT EXPORT 





Machinary 



Ba^C' 

T^ul 

and ' 


'' 

.maiarialt 

.transport 

Total 

. Annual 


dquipmenc 


avbrag«: 

ivS.... 

i04 

104 

83 

91 

loss.... 

loa 

108 

85 

92 

“ losa.^.. 

III 

no 

88 

95 

1957.,:. 

115 

III 

92 

100 

- losa.,.. 

iOD 

103 

, ^ . 95 . 

99 

I0S0>..* 

a. 

102 

•s? 

- 97 ^ 

98 

IMO.s.t. 

tot 

99 

100 

iw.t;; 

KM 

100 

100 

100 

I9B2..,. 

9B 

99 

103 

lOf 

IOB3..:. 

■ V ' 

103 

■ ^ 

104 

Quartarly: 





1064//.. 

102 

107 

106 

105 

.r-'fc: 

103 

‘m 


107 

'—-107 - 

106 

^-107 

, A.‘ r/'J 


"-1 

_L-iji_i_ t 

/ i , 
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THE STERLING TEST 


The Labo^r Gov^n^ent cannot justly fc^n;^.f 9 r;^ 
mess intd Which mi British economy harT(oW^irtleW/ ;fitit it can 
be btame<[ jf (t^fies hoi recognise that;htAast hQW^ti^ 
steps to $e^ t;he long-term balance of^paypiei^jla rights, The 
alternatives are savage deflation, coilll^Of it capital movemoiits 
or new systems Of export incentive. would piefer 

a continuance of high interest ratea« chie%;lb>t(fep capital at 
home, and a cdmptate recasting of tha to. give 

more export incentiveain a Ugal manner pa^ t43. A blow by 
blow account of the Seven ibays that Shook S^ing. and of the 
repercussions rpund the world page 1M1.' aha in Washington 
page 969. What happened at Efta pago tSttl. 


ACT TWO IN THfi WEST 

The mixed’manned minuet between London, Paris and Bonn is 
moving into a new stage with Washington silent in the back¬ 
ground of the crisis. Fears that the British may be leas’European 
or hints that President de GaiHle might be more European than 
it has lately seamed, increase the strain on Bonn. But 
with the German elections drawing nearer, Herr Erhard seems to 
have the situation rather better under control. Our special 
correspondent reports on page 947. 


SHARPEVILLf TO STANLEYVILLE 

rueaday's rescue operation in .Stanleyville was undoubtedly the 
right thing to do. But the Congo (and the world) still face 
an internal conflict that will not be settled until a generally 
acceptable government is in power in Leopoldyine page 948. 
What the Africans think page 956. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE-KEEPING 

The crisis that looms as the United Nations Assembly at last 
begins its new session is ho mere old-style Russo tA merican 
confrontation. It poses a fundamental question about the UN's 
future effectiveness as a peace-keeper. Can the organisation 
continue to play such a role at all ? page 945. 


NO DEFfNEBTRATION TODAY 

It is is paspnig^i^h 4 tlrne bf 

change." Y6t Ijf hW just re-elected :0l6chdrHl^^f 

Mr 40 ^ presidency. Our^"ibM6t^ dbrrsepohc^ 

recently bfckftwh fregutl thinks 

approaqhlhjg a:p0$8ib}e" pdriiod of gre£t HisjecidM hot 

to precipttite tNngs lW 

page 969^. ' 


. - . ,..i y 

SOUTH OH THE OOLOWATER t1AHiMtll]|* 

in the recent AiRsrican election MrlGobilvyetec'e^lumph in the 
South brbu^t a political revolution vvMch poniHrated unax- 
pMtedly- dMply. Paradoxically, howdyoh it probably 
hindered tha daveiopment of a twO'.party e^em in this 
traditionally Democratic region pogo SfS. 


PHAStNO out DEPEMCE UE^I^lHHOOO 

The closing of 95 more American military installations is being 
made as painless as possible and its impact on the national 
economy will pnly be slight. S,till to come, however^ Js the 
ihore difficult process of .adivitirig tb py;baeks.‘^ direct 
defence,dj^rjd j^i^s #1^.^. / V-'i-V ‘! I, 


OVER TO 0ENN 

The new Briliish Postmaster^ General should consider how good 
television people can be produced, and then work out a new 
framework of institutions to'employ them page 977e k" 


JAPAN YEAR OF THE OPEN DOOR 


AVIATION IS NOT WHAT IT WAS ^ ^ • 

Big airlines now use fewer aircraft and fewer.^ot^anj;9w^id 
ten years ago, although world airline cap&tty i^<||^d 
nearly four-fold in the interval. The jet lias ^fs; 

staggering increase in productivity—but vyith it, gfQbtem.pt 
employment in the aircraft factories and amoh^g(|^iil|^ 




T/i^ Economist has taken another close look at the world's fastest 
brbwihgsconbmy. Japan's competitive impact on the rest of the 
world,may soon be reinforced by a more positive posture in 
iwprld l^^ the new Prime Minister, Mr Sato. But the 

is Qpbriing on Japan's economy itself and posing new 
^dbfemsgbout its future growth. And Japanese society, though 
sAl^onlfiMed by traditional ways, is being forckf into change 
^ pace of .economic advance. A full survey reconsiders 
i^lHmea 983 to 1036. 
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Meet WPM—if you haven't met us 
before. We're a pretty bf^ family 
ourselves with some pretty im¬ 
portant names. S^nderson^ Crown, 
Walpamur— to drop just three. You 
can begin to see already why wpm 


'mSahs quality iii-viriaipaper, piaint, 
fabrics, research, design, distribu¬ 
tion, service and so on. wpm: is a 
complex of compAhies"united‘Isy a 
single purpose^ To give the very, 
bestin hous eidecbrating materials. 



CROWN WALLPAPERS 
SHAND KYDO WALLPAPERS 
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WALRAMUR PAINTS ■ •, SANOffRSQN «»LLPAPERSANP FAa«IOS, { tt^OmAN PAINTS 

WINE ELMS gAir^TIS • JOHtyiljPli^AaPAPERS I^^ » NOLUNSWUSHES 

ipjgg iifif S ty-'s 


**^*^i*’?..^*'^*® wsTAGE FOR rnr rcoAroMitl' »aid at new yoiik, m.y, 

PuMlidkca wsckly every $iit|ttdii]r, Oftr-twe «Mms s vcir Is letHlon. Englsfid. 
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irighp ^ pmk^if 
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The ^^aulHst 

Sir— You adopt the view that Prosit 
Gaulle is the odd tnan out, bent on 
the sensible policies of his Ei^O] 
(November 7th). This has 
fashionable ^ew in England sinci^; 
British bid to join the common market 
failed but it may be question^: 
stands up to closer examinatj^ 

That dc Gaulle is an 
domineering statesman; it M 

\cult to negotiate no prjLwfttidiw 
for all that I would sug|^";i|(l^#^**^ 
been right to veto out ihto^ _ , 

pean Economic Commwty and' to 
oppose the multtlaterai ;t|ticlea£ force. 'In 
considering these issues it is necessary to 
define our goal and that of the other 
European nations. De Gaulle ;ha6 id^ys 
claimed to be more EuropCah-fUindod than 
his colleagues in the Six and, indeed, it was 
on the grounds that England was not yet 
ready to identify its^^ sufficiently closely 
with Europe that he vetoed oUr admission to 
the common market 
These protestations have been laigelydis-^ 
counted as being ttbjmsre than a 
screen to hide deo^^uUe^s detetmiiiatidni 



Jf'^ V" > " ' V.' y ‘ 5 ' , 

and American capiulism j 
" \^u]le has been at pains to 
^-does not wish to “* ‘ 

ice, but tjbd|b^ 

■ ince 4 

bothjM-ttei 

icm unm 

id 



Mbit X hiuMo jm 
But I am w 

..ofV' 


mere 

needs 


-'Sm 




clever diildr^ nct'npodved 
d M WMrtewp hm yovL' la.^ veiy 
‘ t geo^ idtejlcip^ 
is a g^ve'' risk 
id (Hity 'or becoo^e 
interests oiust M 

^ >0—oy—w — w s^l>«nw,« feast as 

thotft.feat ^>aiy rt^^:.WWH>Sas^^y i^-'now in the. grammar, 
t partnerjfl'QL'SuNn^d^nded'^#dioDls.-^Yours faithfully, 

^ea of an indepenmtt^'Europc, Canhaiion, Surrey Freoa Anderson 

autefelia«%fio|Nr(^v(idh9^'<fe^.-'.-viir - 

staddifedised 'Eurhpesb'Anferlim; tMlI^ strjcshx v^at> for most, 

ivsfem adobr^) '» in^s of entry to 

inglakd had W accept^ the ■ '^e but joo fail to give 

an indttittjdepi European, (|oiif« 4 «tftfed. : t^. Business manage- 

Similirfy to^ay the ^posed '■ '..nietA. is.^aseplkiriy g practical matter of 

oudear ftwee with Amedean i)#Caiildtal»' ' ga®^ ttpeefelM*. and thehwt way <rf 
partioipation rons couiter to. dte Sjba- dt- ing.qul^.t broad experience of how 
Europe. as a unit haviim equd^ in tt#.- ' biisaies^ffr^ all kmcfeoactualfy work is 


■cv^' 


allhmce with America. Ulhe proposal weto 
fqr;a-Biui||idm multilaterafiaudear force 

sfep toward a to^d EuropeM. 
;armed rorce 1. would, anticipii^^t, 4 e 
^mtfe’s attici^ wouUl be vew 
VtniW'faidtfoUy; * 

Lmffifn BC 4 







that FranCe should., be and remaiit Uie^.v 
dominating force vritfaut the E6C./Sat'f - 
would suggest that biS uttil^cea 

equally beitaken-,at thefe - - .r?,.,,- 

reconciled iVith'ga shpidiig.^t / seem to eduiit6i 

he genuindy tvantsatK^bdlyb ^hidq^';.-^.f h^me gxadaam.:i ws fe 
dent European ct^i^esltmh. to ftow 6p^ ' l^bdein 

the commop madiet.' tliia ;sui^y fe also tl^; ' ' wb^ excellent pn 

goal of tU^'-io Englw 4 abd ebewbere'm ii^ult tadt. ' Tliey'rr 
western Biiope't^.;akp«mred to d‘acatd‘ %'teachers only in their 


, , X - - , , , - . ‘ direa'dB^ihe mediods .employed must be 

the naiTowet 0300 ^'<»*bKl(m i ' V with degrees seek grauMauw ■■ At universiues Jbe tutorial 

TW-..— i»..x— Vi! -.V-.. V— V —— 1 ^ ^ ^ J 4 , - "T^Contimed an page 937) 


bf .audkfeC^llKro. Hence ao^ms (t.e. 
cba(^t^Md#(!^tana) vlUl nati^y be the 
hadb'Sdti^ jdE busittess manag^, for out- 
ttud]^ the ^imre infor- 
the Comf^es Act'or 
;l9,; public relatibns officers, 
qc^ of knowing t^w businesses 
ij.cven if diey .lre jolly clever 
Ttfaeory, . This iibdty we must 
. ! tbit of diese 

schools, wil^be as rapid as 
itffiadon. 

•fedcal kide an accountant’s 


'^IhaW' 




^^Ta|s.'^iwpofedcal side oT an accountant s 
t'jb p^; ; nridnj^..-i^qgh less fea^tant/ is never* 
'bmn jbadipite * tfaidc^.’l^iiftil, but here, again pur stric- 


Western Stopop^ihal 
economic,. 

a third gi^' powCf'*((>r .f0wib;|t <^hihh fe ■ 
included)!^.It dpvdd'-.giEldevt phtical ftmii- 
economicfiXhuty,.. Xt' may, pawent,' be 
questionei|.\dbedier it wjH ei;^ enferge as 
such a thifd pferer tf it now, in’lii formative 
years, enfers.iqto omtit supratudenal com¬ 
mitments’|i^ndii:^SluQpm.F01^.%This 
is not to ^j^lthat aiKbP]eltii|adim»^&^ 
mltments' may ;be,:de8iniUa il ^fewed'.in . 
isolation, bQt tnemy'0'^’d>il VC' 


. bi^use they have beeo'.j|)ii^d . 

demic work. Your copaimt^ that -some. 'j. 
modern school children’n^et.eoipouoter a-’;' 

' graduate teacher at all, savobn both of * 
I^bbuKe of these children’s needfe Mil!’. ^ 
intdUectual snobbishness. " .. 

> Vou re|ipt..,out of hand the objeCtiai fefe, 
by many ^Catioofsts to the sheer size^ . 
the .climN^dm^esdiods. ItisqotenCiOilp 
ine{i($,xt» stiifee th!|it^ these pe<^ dte mbk 
' tak^ witbtM'eniring into some.eimfe^ . 
tiern td yodf .atdhidb Your applic8tfc|^« V. 
dfe. domtnerdal ei^ression 


t’ . 




likely to ^tdt gn 1 nlii|jMo|( lagfteiibie onptbb . __,_^__ _^ , , 

movement; towards' a;., cM- . a hM: teacher suggest 4 

federation;;^ ' -- V^;» lack.of knowledge of what In tbe! jMler 4 M 

Moreover/if- a united BuropC'ia to ttve**•*« 


;*dippi,thU pos"t iavolv«fe,t^.i«^y.,f^.^''*^<^*^‘^ 


not have ^'hidC{lp 4 |^'lt'ifrm>t'Jikd^ . lhl{^jplip^ 4 Slb!lieadof 
to move flcaiiir.bc&}^ rodlhctidp'irf more ‘.'Cis'fp^ fwm-rposition aba mttdi,bl^lostv., 
or less ch^l^.msd^jiiMd^aUKa aepbobetat. .' 1 hKalm^&^C^anising; 4 (l>iUty.fe^.^^^ 

f .Vi\’ i 
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A publican of Ihe EtU providsa on 

WOfyefe of the XjX pspor pod boerd 
'Mmm fct\ppp$f *m§ker$, users, stthkbt^ers and 
agencies- In ttie iatett lisua^ 
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LETTERS 


(QNi 

systtw; 

to ^.'>] 

DQfulebiiSfeV 

system? T?Mr 
is an adeqnam'lil 
tabk in any 
be filled, and 
Charter^ 

For articled cterl#^ , 
members* library^;^; 
even \wth their 
the students* lil 
standard textbooks . 
law reports. It8|t il|i$s 
the ne^ for attW 
are the two mafi^; 
«{he accountancy 
faithfully, 

London, NWs ^ 
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Liberal 

Sir—Y our analysis of “ Who was htift by 
the Liberals ** fonfioc^.m " 

way. In 30 cotMiil M w Md t^^ 

Humbcr-Mersey.]i^'"|M;.i 9 *so^v^^ 
the result was 

ones and eight ^ 

by Laiwur althou^:a|^Auim y 'twing=:/ 
above the nationi 

Seven southern g|B|mweii^' 4 vc^i¥«f^* tlte 

servatives whoiir lS^vei3[^w3fl|f''w^ 'mThe osStiptfyj we wfarto bectwje * 
have unseated, and tour nMm were ]Ubour Ing natkoal among all w iww tree 

cies, six had no Liberal candidate in either 

election: two Labour feilures and four,sue- NotiinS. Mill 

cesses. _ Libels stood ^itwM.a eight. 
increasing their, alians .t^. die.yo^ by ovisf ■ tTiit****' ‘^riw^wh.. ‘....kS rrsifirii* lu. 

3 pet ceht in three oPthM: of f^-dglk,: m 

five were Labour :(includ^ 

Liberals* beat three) ^'thtee Weire-Xidtpi^^Cy 
successes. A Liberalisttibd iA 1964 
four seats—three Labbur' 
success $ and b i959.;hiilyi K'‘aift--(ibi9jia 
Tory Mia. .(Labour's ekvw.QONlww^ 
were 1^ ^ree seats without- . 

widi fiberals. both doab 'B0d;'llvaa^-1i^-' V. 

Liberal wily b 1964.) ' ! . • 

So there sfere twdve sdSHibem ,aa(di. 


S-T' r 


hM 



Liberliafi did not stand or did j 
)?.Uinuch : Labour did. unexpectedly wra _ 
seven of them and the Conservatives id five. 
There were seven where the Liberals did 
take an appreciably larger sham of the poll: 
six surpiite succemes foexhe Tories iiiidoidy"; 
one for I^tboi^a* JtdoeSi siiggekmd> 

look as ^ most .jrf .ttejnew;.^ 

(though not necesiiu'fiy the old ones) would 
have voted Labour mther than Cotisexvadve.' 
in a straight iigbf in i964.~^YbtirS faldi- 
fully, PHILIE WXtLIAMS 

Nuffield Colleges Oifford : 


Tfte State of Quebec 

Sir—] 
party. 
pend(tnS^[ 
offer 
X 7 th. 



“ separatist ” 
pour Hnde^ 

wMdmie 
e of October 


_iul-adhcmfi-*i 

... detj^ iltto %t -five 
'4*;iditing. diflkdtekd imJ 

ycarig^lb'lew. diaii 14:3^ dm 
:^.'^»,%«^a^I!eady 5 Joc^e|^i^ - e thc!. 

KeiHHji wdidbe Aiji£tias«^ Ij|dp.|timigriis8 
w las fe .whKli^i^ yam ago »c 

was agrim' mould be redeveloped by the 
..London County Council. 

On the housbg Question j^erally, it 
..^Qtdd’ be noted, . tnu the. I^ensuigton 
B9i:!0iii^.^uQcjI h^.uiuler its, t^ujimeiit 
Xybif jpropertiesi^ has ^oyidra fiats 
'tbb'^m;. ath|% 4 ^ bfiiw large adim^ 
'm- pr^jmtbn 'b' addiliwi; to the one ' b 
Kensah. )-FurtibemKtre. :tb^. .b(hiticil .Jus 
: appifn^; ,iiiQwoveii)eQt .. nabs . tptallii^ 
n^e, thiiQ readily m^es loaps . 

oh bort^tt for rei^strpa^ahd tonv^-.''' 
sion emtbg properties, ihid has agreed 
to make loans and grants to local housbg 
associations amounting to over £,^00^06 to 
date. 

f ^'CH^g'iblHMtfileaibre to representai, 
which the Kensbgton council has mad^; 
successive Ministers of Housing &. L 
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Actwi jft iiutomBticin., H,«W(» 
*a1irfeS(Jy completisdf bver three hundred ''fedsfbillty studies" Into 
the applications of automation. And there are more on the 
way'- Not that autWthlitfiin Is tifeilry ffcfin it:!,; 

Ferranti are uniquely qualified to p,uj aMto.tp^t.iqn, iato practice-r 
because they are the only company ih‘feurope that'liiSs te>tpeitehce " 
in a// three of autijm^’on's jprim^jqgredi^nts: eleclri 
tronics, computersV'In ^fact,. I^erranii fiave already* Sdpbfted “ 
automation equiprtient id^i^Vf^yai’^aW^ to ^ste^T^^w^ 


chemical plants add aiectrioal companies. To name only a 
few ZJ It seems poesiWe that Ferranti have conducted a feasi* 
bility study into automation In yo^r industry. Your process. Or 
. yyot^be wot^jpr^y^a^ a letter to find out! 


AREWeif^WTOMATION NOW 


'WsfcirAtin itH., Hi^fcb’ftVpiCE: H<fLLrMW6do.’LXWes. i.6iiboH'’bE>iA;'WtiWiMi ttowEn. miubank. lonoon, s.w.) 



Allied Chemical is part of GREAT RRITAIN'* 
Alltsd Chemical is worldwide 
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And ^ SHttalrii ad •fsewhnrnt yn.ur Alil^ pistrfbutor 

who Knpwa your niaada. 

' OUktt AMM Rue de Id Moneco^ Ptf, de Moneco* ; 



BUT here’s 


another matter aitogether. 

Out in the open, enjoying the tingling 

dean air, diewing gum can be a help as well as a pleasure, la 

0<Htloatobcingfflgid,tpiya]ihy>« W »tj;< ^'a^ ^ 

tenlntni-Talds conocntra^ia. 
^iflUbletnnt espintaillirinade for tMerilii^ 

people wl^Ioof for the bed. Its 
qlktiUly sdeetfi^^d ij^fl^Otfr^has breh ^tf^l^dikillhd. 
Nest time a sdUUMe bdOa^a aeiim as this uri^ ^ some 
and see for yourself why. so many discerning people, are 
discsieeUy using Doublemint diewing gum today. tfm/t 
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The ASt ^'rtnwt />f skwrffifff t^ilf y*gil^d it in\ss^»f'ki^‘ w jlr^hillit^ici 
immntet by pupbiptt 


fmmtiMmm 


•MIN Ml •«M«.'lf»4W|f!M •tMtors 

•NNlraiMt^iMrilii^^ miMt b« ««tf liiriHiN air «•»• 
•itou«^« ¥ib% iii^ jiltW > j i it i lW[ tr*« flmioMtlY, at a aotiaUnt |iraa« 


Ilia atartadi in alai^ a ifn0 ^ »v 
Thin. howavif, li W, W 
tl^ probftni 

at a IpW ^ 

^ipritiiialy, tha antwar t^an' 
to take shape long before the 
advent of the commercial jet with 
a Swedish invsntibn—the rotacy 
screw compressor-jjeveloped for 
large productioa plants^ It was 
only a short, if technically skilled, 
step for Atlas Copcp io adapt this, 
design for moWle service as the 
AlrPartner. " ! 

Today, at major airports such dS 


Paris, Amsterdam, busseldorf and 
New York, the Air Partner doaa 
more thpn show how compreMOd 
^ air Mfhridliagy has Jtep^ p^ ta4ih 
iip|i^^;evietion, {t U,a|> 

; kind Cd^- es^rienctrW 
Ad&a Copco WngnVotf ^^iW 
industry, mines and construction 


sites the world over. 
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The Stetljihg Tfest 


T he Labour government has gone 10 Cwossa, It iS' !l^ 

a 7 per cent Bank rat^ promise that coming IJDS 

catntal gains taxes wU} not be top onerpus onto, an4 tm,eQ0tpiov^^im4 
generous $3,000 million loan from foc^n central baoks tot atiaork itW Sttot 
waves of bear attacks which rolled in this week against the pO(tod»' Vtor^OMny 
of the political assaults that will now be made against it, for. what (t iM hfd 
to do, will be flagrantly utdair. However much one can rightly criticito I.ahoi8*a 
economic domsiness and public relations disasters in its first few wedks- of 
power, nobody can justly say, after its disinflationary bo^ot’aod its merease 
in Bank rate, that it has ever looked like surrendering to aqydiing like A tllw’s 
progress. And perhaps ir is just w<wth saying, in view of a cettsin m^rcHirrent 
of exultaood about the lurches to the right that have had to be msdc, sAd dte 
natural resentment boiling up about these on Labour’s otyn Mt<wingf ibM it 
would be politically disasuous if anybody tried to force these ti^whrd totrests 
by a chastened government noisily further home. 

Given the obligatory retreats that have already been made, and die nwdtoatdy 
right wing policy that has already been followed, a great many people mSy 
share with Labour’s resdess benches the feeling that it will be intolerable if 
Britain’s proud status as a banking country obliges the nation's economic policy 
to be too much dictated by events such as this week’s wildly speculative transfer 
of capital across the exchanges. Conservative politicians, and still n^ite fo r eig n 
bankers who may now believe they have a debt-ridde^ Labour on the njm, 
would be madly short-sighted to ignore the possibility of Vfuturc popular back¬ 
lash, damagingly anti-foreign and damagingly anti-City. The worSt p^sible 
end to this sorry mess would be if Labour were driven or allowed to fight—and 
win—the next elecuon on that. 

This is emphatically not the shape of British politics at the mnnv»nf Cej. 
tainly, toe events of the past week have undcrlmed the diflicultics of running 
a bwking currency, especially for a left-wing government and especially in 
the situation which Labour inherited But if is important to keep a perspective 
about this present rather respectable, if inexperienced, left-wing Biitish-govem- 
ment; and perhaps to remember here, when pondering whether an initially 
ham-handed government can recover. President Kennedy’s Bay of Pigs after 
three months in oflice? The need now for outsfde commentators is to suggest 
how Labour should set about this economic recovery, and the need for Labour 
is to take heed of exactly what mistakes it has made. 

Obviously, the $3,000 million loan, by itself, provides only the breathing 
space necessary to |ake the steps that are require^ f^pr sterling's full rehifbilitttion, 
and which now become Britain’s duty. The mpin charge that can be Lfid 
against the Labour government so fat is .tlmt, incredibly, at this stage of the 
day, it has still to face up to the real pdlU^ imi^cations of its own of 

the payments crisis. The^rcal burden that Labour has inherited Itom the last 
government is not just the baknee of payments deceit for 19^4, of £790 million 
or million or whatever the figure ultimately proves to]^ when ^e 
satisticians have finished with jit. A once-for-all deficit of thia kind coulti 
probably be quickly returned to rights, by the stopgap measures, of import 
surcharges and temporary crisis-level Bank rates, which is all ti>at Laboqr has 
so far. resorted to. The trouble is that every obsetyet , Ube international 
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finmiai cQOBiflv# ttp’.aipiin 

once these st(q;ii^^ wMch Lahouf itself ptoc&kims M be cmly 
very temporary, are wididhiwn. This i$ betai^ the deficit 
for 19^4 cktes not look like a ontce^for^ali'filischance. Piled 
on tcqpt of the inadequate pe^ormat^ of Kitain’s balance oi 
Pjiymeats cycle over th« ,^> oiae noa-sodalist years, and 
especially over the last cy^^Hi|ce. about 196^ it appears more 
as a .8^ diat Britain {$, pi^tira quite apart, in a state of scene 
loQg-tenn diset^n^ibritiiqi 

Given.^}^ atefw th^. woncl^ is that , 

ri^t thn|i^'^ apOct^don t&^ 

norms^y'acgo^'pBt^ it did not ippear. ‘ It vies only after '' 
tiM ffiicrgepcy budget, and etpe^y frun Friday last 
UFcek^-lthi^'ft became a^iarefitthM Labour considered short* 
term to be bnau^ foi tha time being, that the panic 

bcgaft ' '!^ colour of tto govenmient, the gaffes of indi*" 
vidaal'nfiifisters,' die nmisBioiiB of ctMasultadon,'«td then the 
most bmrilde^f factor' of sheer unceftakty of what 
dedaioiBt the government wookl be driven to aat-* 4 dl. diese 
added' fu^' to the spbctdative ffameS;- But without dtt basio 
paysMStts deficit undteiying' thMo' the "gauchery of a Labour 
government 'could not poosibly have hrougbt such merciless - 
Ktributioh in the exchange market. 

Tlds-goviemasettt-in*pawn must now provide mUch more ^. 
specific evidence of its long>‘term'iemedie8 for &itidn^s b«do ‘ 
payments deficit*. It must show above all that, despite its ' 
natutal and tmprogressive inclinations to shy awfey from really 
significant radical changes in Britain's economic institutions '' 
and habits, it is willing to court the unpopularity diat the 
choice of one or other of the availaUe policy alternatives will 
certainly involve. 


riiHE real clue to the t-abour Government’s mishanffling of 
JL dm intensely difficult economic situation win given by 
Mr George Browp when he presented that initial batch of 
corrective consisting substantially of the toQ protective and 
too temporary surcharge. “ We have spent tbe last ten 
days,” First ^cretary of State confided in one of dtose 
unknowing momets of truth, “,t^ng t<4d,by all the best 
pe 6 f 4 'e why we couldn’t doihis, that and the other"; and the 
tragedy was that they faithfully iistene to every one of them. 

Thus the Govemmcnlc defeired hot only to domestic 
political consideriidoos but alscy imd e^^ally, to .the fee&ng t( 
foreign , ^d City bankers ^ rightfy, idling but iktVsdUaacm. 
It defertM to the international codes of codduct by tuling out 
any real export subsitHes, though it did cafusir an egiiai furore 
by Choosing the much' mote dubious expedjeht' pf import 
restxicticps, albeit in nmnetaiy, rather mih'phj^f^al fbrni. It 
deferred, to L^ur ptedilecdqnS;; 'w 4 iidi sit t^t'time‘fitted 
neatly,of Washih^M^ & <Wttfag'bny iictiiW'O^ 
interest i'itfes-^tintfl it waif 'tbb. late'to haVf full p^;mm^cal 
effe<^. It; p' the fimik 'bf Bctgl^ in' avmtj^ ' 

bhed:' oil the i^etlMa: 

by admihiiftmnW tesiBctioa 0r’imin6e h^httefl'a ritmmCbifKcV 
It tlcferted to,fe(^M^ts evetjfW^' 
dellsitibh.'- ‘fd'tejlieat the'feve.'-pbs^tf't^fl^ 

for baSic Inibalailce'-^yidibt^^. riaeat^ IncmdV^ ' 

high Interest rates, capit^,‘Coriilb^5 or'sS^le'delraftbn-i- ' 
the Government iiririally miade a dete^tmined, chbfce.*. This 
was'that it woulti choose none'of them. • * 
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Each,.cf'thcp^>pimsg^'-liw#lie^^ 
own. The barn i^bidtfs jdbtt.a 
to be made if the payments aribbrneric is to hdjl um 

Certainly nobcxly with M[uai^ty tbe cUsh^^ 

don of the sterliog^ii^':tliat ct^tri^ bn Capital 
just as much as dbwimdog,,cbm(i'i^my%v Hb#, OS' Tm 
Economst has bein d^^firSt to atgbb, coiffd'.tmr^ 
about addidonal d^d|)Mry measures that sme certainly ^ 
justtjled on dtttoetiic dblmds:^, lyep as, it is, t^ netyiBbpf 
J taj^ ^Coming on tc^ o^idft bx and surchai^^, ;hs^ 
i clijpr d^donary risks, hs ic woadc^pot'have done withbtu: di^ 
aulonin budget. : i 

Yet the economic choice has to', be made." Oiie of iite 
cbiwjbii'^^vuluadoh-^ for good ruled emt, now dtat INbi^ 
has made'^this bo^ynng from abtObd; ’Bveri those; 
i who. are Vtry righdy concerned by the growing inhibitKM^ 

: bbng impost by afa«olute ri^dity of world ,ekch^^‘ra^ 
not' just on economic growth in Britain hm in moK. and more 
i cbontries berides, must now face their own* .political realities 
' and suppblt measures to hold the parity with full, voice. ' .It 
nloBows;: however, that they—and the govermnenb-^ust look 
>'foe eonqpensadng adiustments elsewhere. One possible con^ 
tributka '.could be made by increased Codtibb on capitd 
i .inovementt*Ttbou(b particular'cam wbuld.be' needed at this 
' ckelioace stage to avoid yet another- adverse Mow m confideoee. 

' . Thb-better course would be to acc^ a tugh level Bank 

rgse doit i just'as a short-lived expedient, but as. a major prop 
and'stay fm the capital account while the longer terin coitecr 
■tives fm the export-import balance are put in morion—^i.e. 

. perhaps .even beybnd the duration of the import surcharge. 
These longer-term boosts clearly mclude a really' tough 
incomes policy (with, no more Lord Devlins for the docks). 

• But it is illusory to put one’s faith in incomes pol^y. shuK; 

after at), jffiitain has in fact had a notably better incomes 
' policy in the past few years than at least its continental com- 
peritMX. It is productivity that has lagged. The Govem- 
menit must therefore still find a way to make exports dizecriy 
more profitable. Among the five possible remedies mentioned 
above, our own choice still falls unrepentantly on mcen- 
tives for exports; this will involve returning .to an old sug¬ 
gestion, iiriiich has been debated and rejected in goivwiuinont 
circles before, but'risere need be no apology for that. - 
SitKe Britain’s eiihting sin over the impprt surcharge has 
bow prohsbly ruled but a second, if & habre wbt^w^hile, 
’sin Oh acriiri export subsidies^ a decirive new sysiepa (^kjpwt 
iheentiveb'probably demands a uahstanrial'ritcasdng.of the 
dbm^e ibx system., Th|d pbi^ct would be to put, a far larger 
burden' on indirect takes, which theiinteouirioiud codes, do 
'allow to be remitted>to .exporters, at the exponae-t^.gtomnt 
dirbef ttics on ^pjinkS;'' ^Ati' 

' demfl; by 'ft disw^wshedf.'hbiutside contrijjiigdf; m 
'‘ cr^uhins hext week; • thb 'presents' a maj<»' case 'for 
V^aclt^ Mr Callahan’s proRpsed porpotation fMt by’a tum- 
" overtk*- 4 :bmitted, as in''ftmer;cq\fl4^,,,^'c^rr.t}^^ 

■Until 'some' real, boost to exp®^. « 

ihferibw rateSj'hiust ^ f 

balance: arid if tbe.qopddenee trick is ^0^1 

to bb pb^Ue, aftetsa decent foterval, fo .fo'hc'cOpjiB^ 

' tax tfuts ’if domestic’'demands'dbm 

' is iffib' to^ihofe the focf tiktypady U® 

haVb priority. Instead,' it is-nw growth 




io^ Britaki tidokc)d^<«arl«if aB4>«»li:iioei^ 

.‘i t''T.) ,•'■ '■''! . 'lii' ;.--ri Lii . . 

T bas'be^ extra<Hxiinantjr tou^ oo 
years ia ithe>wilde(Q 4 ^ to <be ’dtof^Md' vi^' a- lUiiftD^ 
of four into perhaps thit stickiest’ economic crisis ta- e^n 
Britain’s rich postwar ezperieocl It is equdiy io^h toifiice 
in such circumstances, a critical business opinion a^ hothie and 
abroad. But no good wSl come to the Gbvehtaioht from 
thrasbing about 'at the unfoitness of these faBodioaps.' 'Uafri 
diey may be ; but in a lar|e measure both bavem be accepted 
as facts of political life, ' b a predominantly comunreative 
country like Britain, it does tend' to be ae just such times that 
a left-wiug parQ^ gets its chance; and left*wing parries do, 
in thek nature, have 0 tougher rime with businessmen, and 
with finandal joutnalists, fusr ai ri^t‘>\ritig governments have 
« a tougher rime with trade unions Und industrial oorrespon- 


dentist'Mt< WiBtm siedtllk lai^^ 

the iui eUdrion;' 

beiMPiai n^urnffotgoodedi^ «a^|)l 4 «^ 

seiBiriM' tb^'dacb and mry-boor<iof^:Oritiritni,’bei hol(ler% 
taking actktei aod iwi^bit in sriduu^to itr^ ^ ' > •' 

It is mt his abiti^ tei take ar teast' a 
rather than bn the indurion dt sSed iuu^ddBittjoa^ w 
orittr ttisb fmtn Labour’s (Section UianlftW^that'il^-V^ilsMb 
ability' W govetn now essentiaHy depends. ' ThO lom^-siiifering 
l^y ef Britain’s economy tdiist Urgendy be' rrieased ftaUi ^ 
pummeUbg of petfy politkSy of-wbich even poUrideB8/ti(ein> 
selves have now sumly Wd eootsgliv! If die pbc((id 'ir>lidfieii 
to be taken well and^ tray Out of ^idhicis, that demam^'j^Mt: 
a bi-parrisan ectmomlc polky-^ongh hmVeo ioMiwOriic^is 
in truth ^ugh batis for it^^ rise least w etee Jtt'<thiK 
uniendtog and potently disastrous election caa^toigd. 'Pttmi 
both'sideS} iSesiSe.' ' ■ ■ ■ <'■ ' 


'‘ fo ' 




The Priice of 
Peace-Keeping 


• ‘ .r- V.. f I 

The Usute^ IKations has its fimmoial crisis tadi* 
Can it be broi^ht tbroti;^ to b9 a < 
ifidre eflkctive ^fitniiutifit? 


.uji’ 


M r WILSON tdd the House of Commons on Monday that 
one of. the main goals of his immfoent visits to 
Washington, New York and Ottawa was a co¬ 
ordinated effort to strengthen the United Nations' peace¬ 
keeping capacity, day the ifaport^i;, and urgency of 

this objective were grimly underlined by the news from, the 
CongOT-wherc full-scale, civil war, and the involvement of 
foreign military power, discussed on pages 948 and 956, have 
predictably followed the withdrawal of the UN force, a with¬ 
drawal dictated by lack of support for the idea of international 
peace-keeping. Yet, even before Mr Wilspn crosses the 
Atlantic, the long impending conflict over UN finmee may 
have come to a crisis that will put the organisation's whole 
peace-keeping role in .jeopardy. On Tuesday, December ist, 
the nineteenth General Assembly, riready twice postponed, is 
at last to open. .And, widh only a few days to go,, there is still 
Uule prospect of any compromise that could avert a head-ort 
collision on opoiing day. 

It is a dangerous over-simplification, fo see this collision 
merely as a Soviet-American dispute in the classic style. True, 
it is the United Sutes that has most insistently demanded the 
withdrawal of the right to vote in the Assembly,, under Article 
19 of the Charter, from those members that are, now jtwo full 
years in arrear wi^ their dues.. True, .ku^a, the most 
prominent ,Qf the members thus threatened .with deprivation 
of voting rights,is also the most vocal olithem in inrisring 
that any such deprmrion. wpuld be iUeg^,. afid has given 
warning that its representatives lyould walk out.of ;the UN U 
Article 19 were applied, A gi^ fnany members have 
indicated that they vyill not side with either kussia or America 
ifithe two clash. But the afi^ment pn this issue is not die 
familiar, .cold-ivar one.; and ^mse who see the whole conflict 
as artificial, anid .irrelevant,.tp the .1^ pause ignore the .fact 
that a fundammtal pueatipnris raised^ ... i ’ 

.ilts.pi^ulac. budget.,i%.in,e,n.ohs9td;aod..reafioaably. healthy 
sute.. The present disputeVaries o\«f:. tlK i^cUl aoepums 


for its two most costly peace-keeping opeiBtion8^.iatthe')CbQgo 
and on riie Egyptrisiad brnrier <UneOi.~ As. U.-Ibant:paittied 
out on November 19th, the arrears cm these two accounts nowt' 
total over $iia mili^)i{Sjridilhk11^ *9K«si3he prospect of itsj 
cash resources practically disappearing ” within the next sk 
months”—this in spite of the Sale of UN bonds, voluntary* 
extra donations (mainly frmn western governments)-to ^ 
Congo and Unef accounts, and the .raountir^ of the Cyprus 
peace-keeping operation wholly on the basis of voluptary con-^ 
tributions. The Secretary-General repeamd last we^ in 
introducing his axmual report, the warning tfc had given in 
September that .. ... 

a policy of drift, of impmvisatkm, of ad kuc sQlutipDS„cif.xeU«nce 
on the generosity of the few rather, tbkn the collective reqxmsi-i 
bility of all, cannot much longer endure. 

For three years now, the struggle to. make the prinafde 
of “the collective responsibility of all'’ S'reality ,^s been 
continuous and, so far, vain. The 1961 Assembly.asked the 
International Court for sn opinion abnut the two peaoe-ket^ng 
accounts. The court ruled that these are expeosm.dt the 
organisation” according to Article 17(2) of the Chatterj. 
which requires members to bear such expenses as. apportioned 
Iw theAssemWy., In 1962 fob Assembly ^cbptedtiris0pinion,i 
a vote of 7d 'to 17, wifo ei^t abstentions^ But fop ifinanciat 
argument has rolled on through severri stage$ of t^ing com-:' 
plcxity, including a apeclai Assembly session , in inid-1963 $ 
and for two years a working group of 2t has been seeking a . 
formula on which the. finaocing of future peuedteeping 
operations could be based; Faint bepes have begun'-to stir¬ 
about a possible agreement in regard to foe future’.;,hut thei 
deadlock on arrears arising from the past persists^ and vrhile 
it persists the chances of reaching my acniri Agh^mnent about 
the future remain dim.' .' . /■• 

Russia arill refiiseS to.pay anything,at all Info.^u Congo 
^ Unef accounts, primarily on the groiuid that “only foe; 
Security Council can lay down the procedure for financing: 
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such pperationa argument that the great najority t>f 
membm refect; secondly^ on the gtOHod that such operations 
should be financed by the “aggressors" involved in each 
instance, “ and not in any circumstances " by all UN members 
—again, an argument that 4 nds little support. Hopes that 
last month’s change of gov^ihcnt in Moscow might enable 
the new rulers to modify the Russian position without loss of 
face have been disappointed. Thus, when the Assembly 
meets on. Tuesday, the moment will have arrived when Article 
19; can be invok^ against . Russia and most of its associated 
states' (exceiit, Aose which, like Bulgaria, have got their UN 
assesamntts reduced by pleading underdevelopment). And, 
from. January, tst on, France will be in like case. 

Not'to' invoke Article 19 as soon as the arrears concerned 
are latgc enough to bring it into play would mean— 
on the {asie -of it—tacitly acknowled^g either Aat Ac 
Charter’s only sanction against financial backsliders was a dead 
letter, or Aat the non-payers were at least to some extent 
justified in their complaints that Ac Congo and Unef oper- 
ati(ms were improperly or “ illegally ’’ organised. As always, 
however, poUtieal tamer than strictly legal considerations 
determine Ac aAtudes provaleat among the UN member 
governments. A number of Aem, while Aemselves loyd to 
the idea of collective responsibility (and having duly paid up 
Aeir own Congo and Unef shares), do not feel that the UN’s 
long-term interests would be served if Russia, and France, 
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MR LINCOLN RE-ELECTED 

The Americans feel that they are a great people without 
^1 a great b^6ry, and they covet that history. To have a 
Ji great {lanie, to be potent in the world, to be vsuperior 
in power to nations which were powerful before they were 
bom, to bully (it is their own phrase) nations who have bullied 
other nations—they are ready at suitable seasons to overlook 
or violate international obligations, to squander money, to lavish 
men. On foreign policy, i such a nation never hears its 
opponent. It is told that its side is the right side, indisputably 
the right side—that there is no doubt about it—that it is sub¬ 
jecting itself to humiliation and to loss of di^ty by tolerating 
a discussion. Even if international obligations were dinned 
incessantly into its ears, a young nation, anxious to win its 
spurs, m^t be likely to overlook them ; but when it never 
hears them, when its flatterers deny them, when they inculcate 
the duty of miuotaining the national honour by trampling upon 
others, as well as tidde the sense of self-exaltacion . . . 
wo^ld expect of it even that imperf^t and mitigated morality 
into whim old nations have been saddened and chastened by 
the ^peins of experience and by the difficulties of years ? We 
cannot expea of the American Republic a conscience com¬ 
mensurate with its strength, but we fear from it an immorality 
IHrOfMMtioned to its size. • . . Cultivated Americans will be 
Uivid to aay, ** that it is unnecessary to have great sutesmen,*’ 
and a few say, **it is better to be without them.” But no idea 
can vi^ be mobs false. Bvtn suppo^ng that they could oondua 
the CDurae, of pqe of the greyest civil wars in history without 
great ability; even supposing they could manage one of the 
vastest exeoitlve adnuniStra’tions without great ability, that 
ability would stilt be of ^thf first necessity. It fa ab^lutdy 
necessary to foreign nations. European favour, which the 
NOrCherhers amdoUsiy destr^—^English sympathy^ whwih they 
desipe still more*^-cannot be attracted by mean rulers. . .. Mr. 
Lincoln has been honesL but he has been vulgar; and there is 
no ^Mter external mistottune^there arc few greater external 
misfortunes—than for a great nation to be cxdusively repre^ 
smed at a crisis far beyond previous, and. perhaps beyond 
' future; example, by a person Whose words are mean even when ' 
Ida are important. , 

ISee P^ge ^ l 
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were forced i&u^jbpositioa tbat might lehd didiii to renounce 
all responsibiUfy iot 9 ard$ the otganiaadon. On the Cftber band, 
it is widely recogniscd~and not only among the United States’ 
allies—that Wadutigton’s demand for a showdown Is np 
arbitrary forcing Of an old-style cold war issue, but reflects a 
real pressure on the Johnson Administration from a Congress 
and public that have wedried of being expected to bail out 
the UN whenever other members dodge the column. 

. The Americans-^who were expected, by a good many UN 
delegates who might have known better, to back away from 
the. confrontation once their own eketions were over—have 
been forced , to concentrate in recent weeks on making it clear 
that they wferc in earnest. Hence their curt smnouncement 
on November i6th that they could not* in present circum¬ 
stances pledge any 1965 money for the technical assistance 
programme. It would indeed be difficult for tfie President 
to obtain from Congress funds for this programme, or for the 
other various UN activities to which America has been making 
contributions well above its assessed share, if the Assembly, 
failed to obtain any mpthfication at all 5f the present Soviet 
and French positions. Must th^ United Nations therefore 
choose, in effect, between thrusting an angry Russia (and, 
kter, France) into the doghouse, and relinquishing the 
American support that has been vital to most of its projects ? 
If that is in fact the only choice there would seem to be scarcely 
any chance of the organisation remaining in the peacc-kceping 
business, let alone enlarging the part it plays. 


V ARIOUS ingenious proposals have been made, so far in vain, 
For a face-saving disengagement, such as the idea of launch¬ 
ing a special “ rescue fund to ease the UN’s financial plight— 
a fund into which Russia could pay, without conceding the 
argument, a sum large enough to free it from any application 
of Article 19. Direct, though discreet, Russo-American 
exchanges on the vexed issue have lately been resumed in New 
York, while both powers have assured the other anxious 
members that they remain open to any helpful suggestions. 
Anxiety is tempered by the presumably justified assumption 
that both Moscow and Washington are stjU in a mood favour¬ 
able to more relaxed relations in general. And the United 
States (whose basic position on the financial issue has also 
been Britain’s, both before and after Cktober 15th) has given 
ample indication that it will offer Russia a much more 
acceptable formula for future peace-keeping finance if Moscow 
will merely get itself off the Article 19 hook by a limited 
payment in any reasonable form, without any explicit con¬ 
cession of prindple. 

Beyond the present gloom, then, there may just possibly 
be a gleath of hope that the United Nations might emdge 
from this searching trial with a clearer and less bitterly 
disputed doctrine on which to base future peace-keeping 
activities. But that hope must d^end, to a decisive extent, 
on a concerted push among the mass of smaller members to 
relaunch the orgarfiption as a ‘raoi*c effective peace-keeper than 
before.' It ' is, above all, their organisation—as Dag 
HammarskjaM told thcjrf In 1961: If they want it to work, 
in their ov^ true tfitefest, they cannot indefijiitely accept either 
a Russian right to paralyse it by veto, or a potAbtfally para¬ 
lysing' dc^ee of financial dependence Off America. \Hc who 
pays the ultimately calls Ae tune: ' 
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QNFCJSiQM is the very stuff, of any mfyoip ;crtsjs^ ^9 
the present tussle over the future of the .Wpst shows 
(to say nothing here about the pound)ir ihOr plot is 
liable to unfdd faster than opn'-speciaiists,.<^ the 

bewildering byplay of statements, eputttejr-scatemencs^ 
manoeuvres and speculatioas. Already the western alliance 
seems to have moved out of act one pf its current dramatic 
offering and into act two without the curtain having visibly 
come down to mark a pause* 

When the action began a noonth ago, two events set the 
scene. One was Presideiit de Oauile^s ultimatum on October 
aist, in the best tragic style of the Camidie frangaise, to 
unleash the terrors of the earth (unspecified) upon the Euro¬ 
pean common market unless it defined a joint policy on cereal 
prices by December lyth. This suddenly cast a new light on 
another recent shift in French policy, in which outright 
opposition to the proposed Nato nuclear force has replaced 
the former air of indifference. Both changes together sug¬ 
gested that President de Gaulle’s real aim might be to force 
Germany away from the mixed-manned force and to prevent 
any strengthening of the Atlantic alliance. As against this, a 
second and contradictory factor emerged with the new British 
government’s determination to strengthen the alliance (and its 
own claim on a European status) by putting Britain's national 
deterrent to collecti^je purposes. 

Though neither position was really clear, the main doubt 
during act one turned on the attitude of western Germany. 
Caught between French and Adantic fires in the alliance and 
struggles for power at home, Herr Erhard's government 
seemed potentially unable to decide either on farm poItc>' in 
Europe or on the mixed fleet in the wider western prospect. 
Now, a month later, Herr Erhard seems somewhat stronger. 
The rumours of intrigues over the party leadership continue 
and Herr Schroder's renewed illness weakens the governing 
team. But the alarm of the rank and file of Christian 
Democrat parliamentarians at in-fighting between their 
leaders, which could be disastrous at the polls in ten months' 
time, has reduced the xcal of the hundred or so deputies who 
might have followed Dr Adenauer and Herr Strauss in 
opposition. 

* The result can be seen in the present determination in 
Bonn (over the opposition of the Free Democrats, the minor 
coalidon parmer) to settle for the common European cereal 
prices the party managers and farjcn leaders said were un¬ 
thinkable a few weeks ago. It seems clear now that there, 
will be a deal between the Six, Bonn plainly wants to ctor its 
European conscience for the really stiff batttfc that lies ahead 
on the rnixed-njanned for<;e. American pressure has been 
added to Frencli on the agriculture, question precisely for this 
purpose, and Herr Erhard is presenting his farm compromise 
as an Atlandc as well as a^ European act of statesmanship. 

The German anxiety to rie America into Europe is as 
powerful as ever and, interest in inflt^t^g'' 

the nuclear policies of tbe.alU^e is growing. : A countryiof 
Geirmany's importance damtot^ be deprived ef itfk share 

of hn the aUiance’s hiidcaf policies wMlc more aiid^ 


more small ones aspire to acquire national nuclear armouries. 

To ignore this legitimate need for influence in the alliance 

woujki be ^e best way pf hasKi^Dg 

Europe,;in idlest qtfler. The resi^; ^is. faqed.,<eri^ fie 

cho^txtweeQ^a greater s^y iq ^ to ieficy^.niM;^c^,pQj^ 

an fajilWC that might; pc^ .Pi the 

ment of the. United S^tes, fr^ 

would, dare ppF^ t^ifouKd fqrqc . . .t; , .. . 

But it would be' so easy to {^4 ^ .-“jposipqtK^nil^!!* 
of the muted'nianned ^ce aod .in pmetj^ to buiy 
Herr Erhard the strath; tP:;brave tjl^ .wxath. of fnepideot 
de Gaulle, not now wh^.;^nn CQqt^r^y; assi^^ 
he could not touch the^conunpn m|ul(et, bpt .ip;j;^ .t^ 
crisis when they tremble, tl|at l)c ; 7he, PfOwet 

no doubt depend largely oa Amenta; but al^, my greatly^ 
on British and French attitudes. : i'. 


G TiRMAns have tentied to take a rather depressed ani^’^US- 
picious view of Mr Harold Wilson’s speech in the lHouse 
of Commons on Monday. Doubtless its emphasis on the 
shortcomings of mytedrmaijxxiog ^nd oq sceinjg t^, i^ tl^t.jqo 
new nations have a “finget Q^~''"iihet Aucle^ ii^||«ir^’ ^un^ 
to Germans aS if B^tain wantS to keep a veto on^lFtfticlear 
matters and a privileged status in Nato, which are both ways 
of relegating Germany to second-class status. Some Labour 
ministers undoubtedly want just that. But, while Mr, Wilson 
was clearly talking for internal consumption, he gave h'ttle 
away. In fact, he ^pedfipally ^d that. !\a> Idng as the 
American veto remain's absdiute, it does’ iibt, In our view, 
mean any additional Angers on the.trigger." This suggests 
that the symbolically all-important double veto—the Ameti^fti 
veto on one side and the collectively European (by some kiiid 
weighted majority system) on the other-*»is wide open, for 
negotiation. 

As for mixed mannmg, litde as the British may Ifte it on 
political and financial giounds, there |s no rea^ to jgive up 
hope that they will make real conce^ions in this duecdoo. 
There are doubdess dissidents in WUtehall, but so long as 
Mr Wflson regards strengthening the alliance as paramount,” 
it looks as if there are better than even chances of a cxih^uc* 
dve compromise. The real difficifliy tpay wi^ be that ErUaio’s 
financial crisis so undermines the authority of the government 
that it is no longer free to push through coacessioas. 

I'he other new question marie is vritdther Oeueral de Gaulle’s 
speech in Strasbourg last Stinday hieantthat be is thinldiig ,of 
making a proposal to proi(nOfe a European .linibh ibr 
If General de Gaulle suggested soopeAmg RK^y .fresh-in this 
direction, its appeal would.be very great, as is, shown by dK 
plea the Belgian prime minister^macK on Tuesday fas 4 i Euro¬ 
pean approach to a setderaeot; The fear that Gidieral de 
^aullc might shatter the European dream ^dofcverj'^WO 
continental spines from Bremen to Taranto^ qnd dieif i$ no 
doubt that a s^qation in wbich.Eranceiaxid its fsesident .were 
raticorouriy isi^ed would be mheready dangeodns.. 'Might 
he n6t try-to freeze the ctmnion maitket to death ? or leave it 
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altogether and hang the consequences ? or stay inside but so 
flirt with {he cetxible Moscow and ttlitiohs 

with Bonn inside the ^ 6 ^on xnarket would b^cfme im¬ 
possible ? All these prospects^ one could argue, would reduce 
France's common market partners to paralytic horror. 

T his is conceivable. Bdt, to judge by the report in Le 
Monde on Wednesday^ President dc Gaulle does not seem 
ready to take any steps to share nuclear control of the French 
deterrent with Bonn or anybody. As so often before^ it is 
apparent that the key clement in the situation is just as much 
his refusal to integrate with other Europeans as his refusal 
to lire with the United States. 

Short of proposals, he can offer only more threats. The 
very agreement to set up a common agricultural market would 
tend to blunt these threats, by adding to French interest in 
European economic integraiion. There is reason to suspect 
that President de Gaulle wanted to rid himself of the common 
market millstone round his neck both last year and this, and 
that each time he has been restrained by one or other or all 
of his own national interest groups—civil servants, farmers, 
industrialists—and possibly even more by his own mis- 
givings of the repercussions on French politics and his own 
reputation in the future. It is a pointer, if nothing more, that 
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he has not linked the ultimatum on farm prices with the mir^- 

irnmnediisuC ;’'-'^'} \ 

Whatever Paris takesj it fe clear at thfe next ’ph&se ih 
the crisis is going to be an anxious search for compromises, 
by the British with the Americans and Germans, and by every¬ 
one with the French, who stay an essential part of Europe 
and the West. If the question were merely the privileges that 
France might hope to gain for itself in the alliance, Paris could 
exact a startling price for neutrality on the much larger 
question of the future of the alliance itself. But the French 
president seems as clear as everyone else that the future of the 
alliance is the real issue, which makes a compromise much 
harder to conceive. 

Perhaps he can divert his common market partners from the 
mixed-manned force. On balance, this seems plausible only 
if London discourages Bonn by seeming more ^nti-European 
than it has so far, or if Paris does so by being a much 
better integrationist than President dc Gaulle has ever been. 
There is a lesson in this that goes a great deal beyond the 
present crisis: it shows that the mixcd-niaoned force is to a 
large extent a European as well as an Atlantic quarrel. Given 
the stability of American policy, the issues, now and later, 
will depend primarily on London, Bonn and Paris learning 
the hard way that they must lurch from crisis to crisis until, 
they finally deign to move in unison in a European setting. 
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CONGO 


From Sharpeville to Stanleyville 


W HEN a tioop of rebel soldiers carried 
<nit Stanleyville radio’s threat and 
opened fire on thdr defenceless white 
hoetages in Lumumba Square oa Tuesday 
morning they did the same harm to black 
Africa that Dr Verwoerd’s police did to 
white Africa when they snot unarmed 
Africans at Sharpeville in 1960 . Tuesday’s 
murders must inevitably alienate many 
peq>le who had hitherto felt more sympathy 
for black aspirations^ Nor can Africa’s 
presidents and prime ministers claim that 
this was in no way their fault; that they 
had no responsibility for the wild, gun- 
happy youth ci Scanleyville. Much of the 
blame must lie at the door of the Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity. This summer, Mr 
Tshombe, as prime minister of the Congo, 
asked for African troops to help put down 
the rebels. The African heads of state pre¬ 
ferred to offer mediation, which in practice 
meant virtual inactivity. If they had swal¬ 
lowed their dislike for Mr Tshombe and 
offered some form of help, blending media¬ 
tion with pacificadon, they might have 
contrived to resolve tne Congo’s problems 
in an African framework. 

Because Mack Africa failed^ the West had 
to go in. On sheer humanitadaQ grounds 
Britain was right to provide Ascension 


Island as a base; America was right to 
provide troop-carrying aircraft and the 
Belgians, most involved in the Congo agony, 
were right to send in paratroops to rescue 
the Sta^eyville hostages on Tuesday. No 
doubt nobody, white or black, has a mono¬ 
poly of humanitarianism ; the account in 
Sunday’s News of the World by a “ former 
mercenary” of Mr Tshombe’s paid white 
sddiers happily shooting black Women and 
children during their advance is, if true, as 
well as some later stories of the mercenaries 
” mopping up,” a Congo horror for which 
black men cannot be blamed. But black 
politicians can surely be blamed for allow¬ 
ing their ideology to rule their attitudes to 
the Congo. We are all back where we 
started in i 960 . Even if the Belgian troops 
now go, as they swiftly ought to do, what is 
left Is a waste of violence In areas where at 
least some Belgian and other nationals 
would still be ready to devote their lives to 
easing the lot of the Congolese people. 


After Stanleyville 

B Ea\usB die rescue operation (which 
should be described as sjach^and no 
more) .in p^tice enabled ^T^hombe’s 


mercenaries to occupy Stanleyville without a 
fight, it has been condemned as an act of 
open “ interventionism ” by African govern¬ 
ments, as well as by the communists. True, 
Mr Tshombe himself made regional 
defiance a Congolese tradition ; he now 
faces the consequences of his own former 
actions. Equally true, the West and in 
particular the Americans have—or ought to 
have—no interest in the Congo except to 
help it recover unity and peace. This is the 
test that these horridly melodramatic events 
have thrown into relief: not the good or 
wicked intentions of the West, whose forces 
should now go home, but the capacity of the 
Congolese—with the help, if possible, of 
their neighbours—to set up a government 
that can subsist without slaughter and 
couptcT slaughter. 

T^e Wesrs aim must be to withdraw 
completely and as soon as possible from a 
Congo made truly independent. It should 
tcU Mr Tshombe straightly that this can 
be the only aim, for the sake of African no 
less t^n western mtere.sts. If he is going 
to win the still not completely quenched 
civil war, riid establish a lasting government, 
haa to become a leader that the Congo¬ 
lese, atid other Africans as well, will accept 
as r^tful and representative. He cannot 
do ws if his power has to rest for much 
; longed 00 hted white soldiers, some of 
wbSn seem tO' have behaved as bloodily 
as same Of Stanleyville rebels. If be 
. cannot g^t from other African states a more 
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respeaable leadership for hit still dis^: 
oi^ganited troops, the next bett thiiig.mi^t 
^ be to^trange (as other African states have 
done, without serious protest) for the tem** 
porary loan of properly seconded pro* 
fessional officers from outride Africa. 


LABbUR PAHTY 

Thunder on the Left? 

L eadership cf the,Labour party, in 
Attlee's classic de^'tion, should be 
exercised from slightly left of centre. Mr 
Wilson, on hlsf' record^ fiBs that hilL But 
this week the questions concern not the 
- angle from which the'leadership is being 
tutercised, but the dire<^on in which ex¬ 
ternal events have been pushing the Labour 
Gcvcnunent. That direction is clearly right- 
ward, and it will not be altogether surpris¬ 
ing if whispers of the name of Ramsay 
MacWilson begin to be heard. 

The economic crisis exploded at a time 
when the party's left wing was in process 
of staging a mini-revolt to bring forward 
the date at which higher old age pensions 
will be paid, from the end of March where 
the date had been set by the administrative 
complexity of registering two hundred 
diftcrent pensions rates in over six million 
pension books. The Government was look- 
/ ing hard for some way to appear to be able 
to pay some of the higficr pensions earlier ; 
but on Tuesday night a depressed Mr 
Houghton told a Labour party meeting that 
no way could be found, especially not at a 
time when the British Govcrnmeiit (as it 
turned out) was negotiating for a huge over¬ 
draft from eleven foreign central banks 
ranging from Austria to Japan. This was 
a long way short of the terrible hoops 
through which Labour had to jump in its 
attempt to get that other international bank¬ 
ing loan in 1931 , but given the state of 
Labour mythology some memories of 1931 
have been stirred. 

Secondly, low interest rates are an article 
of faith to Labour’s left. There was Bank 
rate on Monday, and before the announce¬ 
ment of the loan there were fears 
^ that there might have to be a Bank rate 
again. Certainly, there is a general feeling 
that economic growth has had to be aban¬ 
doned as a top priority. To make the left 
see redder yet, Mr Wilson promised cwi 
Wednesday that, in pursuance of a United 
Nations resolution designed to stop ship¬ 
ments of arms to South Africa, Britain is 
going to fulfil ifs immediate Contract to ship 
sixteen ultra-modem warplanes to that 
country. Meanwhile, lobby correspondents 
were being told (as, we learn, foreign 
central bankers specifically also had been) 
that the coming eorporatif^ tax and capital 
gains tax will not be unduly heavy. 

The point here argued is not that any of 
the actions by the GovetMent this wedk 
was wrong', or indeed avoidable. But Mr 
Wilson has not hitherto been the bha^'c sort 
of politiciaiTwho is willing to go on annoy- 
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of his: auopQiters^ mhout pkauskf 
them next tidy rcHind. b. bad been 
assumed that the left-wing promise o£ steel 
nationalisation could buy Me Wilson the 
left-wing goodwill needed if he is to make 
a deal wim the Americans over the multi¬ 
lateral forces If it does turn out that his 
righc^nuoded strength has been worn down 
by }m successive gestures with it diis Week,. 
may Mr Wilson feel that, in Washtnmo/in 
two wed^s^ time, be must use his left fist 
-^and hrin^ it crunching down on> the 
multilateral idea? The worst possible course 
for him now would be to became the 
prisoner of right wing pressures in home 
policy and of liis left wing's pressures 
abroad. 


TRADE UNIONS 

Rallying Round 

O NE by-product of the economic crisis 
is that members of the Trades Union 
Congress have a new and welcome urge to 
rally round their Labour Government. The 
question is whether any real opportunities 
will be seized in this new atmosphere. The 
TUC now seems willing to put an early 
signature on Mr Brown’s rather vague ex¬ 
pression of intent about incomes policy., 
although some members rightly want the 
document to contain less jargon and to 
emphasise that heavier unemployment 
would be the consequence of a failure to 
agree. Unfortunately, the problem that 
matters is not tliat of getting a statement 
about incomes policy, but of devising a 
mechanism to enforce it. The Govern¬ 
ment has also been given an indication of 
half-agreement to the establishment of 
some sort of long-term inquiry into the 
trade union movement; much will depend 
here on what its membership and terms of 
inquiry arc. 

It is important that ocher initiatives in 
this period should not turn in the wrong 
direction. Mr Gunter is holding discus¬ 
sions on his plan for legislation about sever¬ 
ance pay, wUch might entitle every sadxd 
worker to one week’s pay for every year of 
past service after the third year of Service 
and betweeri the ages of 21 to 4 ?, plus one 
and a-quarter week’s pay for most years 
of service after the age of ; si^ this 
would put a heavy burden od precisely 
at the moment when they are ih financial 
difficulties and having t 6 make people 
redundant, it would be a much more senisi- 
ble aid to mobility to pay much higher un¬ 
employment beoefit out of a central insur¬ 
ance fund. The TUC also wants a resurrec¬ 
tion of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal* to 
which before 1959 unions (usually unions 
without great bargaining power) were able 
to refer disputes to compulsory arbitiratioh 
cwn without the employers’ agreement; 
judgment here liiust depend on whether 
under a new eccmt^c polk:y arbitratioh 
will be a force for keeping Wage rises within 


m 

rile fraiiie^^ of k oaricmal ibcdtiiei 
or whedber it will comiouc to fats 
pump for co4t inflicioni, > i 


SUPETENtAND ^ ' 

• '“"f 

Sweet Heitnat»ec^i \ 

■ ‘ *• hr-. hr. 

H err ^ west 

minister Of tracO^rt, was re^de^ttri 
chairman of the Stide^ rehlgee oi^ifiisS^ 
don oh November aaind:' 
seized the chanCe to re 6 film!i 
rights to their homeland/’ Ife' addiid 
they wanted^ ojnfy to thc^r 
our homeland within a free IamI domo^atic^ 
Europe,” a. ‘ phrase that scrips 

tingle in Prague; The phrifee ^ ri^f t 0 |h^ 
homeland ” (h^niatgrechi) ^ amlnguous; 
As usually inte^rcted by Sudeteii spokes^ 
men, it means ^ the right for ' S^eteh 
refugees to return to thrir homes without 
any change in the present Czechbslpvak 
frontiers. But it is so unlikely that Sudeten 
Germans now living in West Germany 
would actually want to return to present- 
day Czechoslovakia that the use of the 
phrase inevitably gives rise to sus^cions 
that there is something more behind it 
When the west German chancellor, ^err 
Erhard, received the representatives of the 
Sudeten committees on October i 6 th he 
denied that there was any intention of 
raising frontier questions with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. But he did couple “ the. right to 
the homeland” with ” the riglht to Wit- 
determination.” This could be read to 
mean—and is, in Prague--that a retum of 
Sudeten Germans to the former ^rmiicM* 
speaking areas of Czechoslovakia cbOld be 
followed by an exercise of political ' 8 c^« 
detennination’on their part th^ would trim 
the area badk into Germany. Mcrr EthCid 
would doubtless deny that he meant thb. 
Indeed, only the day before he had said 
in the Bundestag that there were no un¬ 
solved frontier questions between GdmilUiy 
and Czechoslovakia. Btl^ it would be gs 
well if the ambiguities'in the aims the' 
Sudeten Germans could,be cleared up, pr> 
at any rate, not echoed by ministers. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA 

Peking Asks for More 

P EKING has made it plain that a change 
of leader in Moscow, however welcome, 
is not enough. On November* aist^ the 
theoretical journal Red flag skid that the 
Chinese will not be satisfied with “ Khrush- 
chevism without Khrushchev.” It 19 still 
too early to sky whether this warding was 
provoked by the new 'Russian leaders’ 
insistence on the continuity of Russian 
foreign policy, ^ what Mr Chou En-lal was 
told during his stay ih' Moscow or by 
Chlneie disappointmdit at die smallness of 
the reshuffle in the KtemUn after Mr 



KbruFshchevV falh fifot thfc watwng wsdl 

tifimkrakiiihle.'' >• 

As if to exclude any 

standings. Red Flag also lists twelve 
cardinal sins committed by Mr Khrushchev. 
The list starts with his th^. 

personality cult and end^" with an' open 
accusaiipn of “alliance w^h imperialism.'* 
Nothing is left bhcl tfvtkib tedibtmcnt : the 
friendship with the renegade Tito*' and 
ihr ,^^q#tility lowaf;4f ,blunders, in 

Cuba an^ allied ,o^if^jdice in the Cot^bji 
in Algem ^ in, yi^tinam.i Above ^allj 
how^ver^.lb^ejii t^ main charge concern* 
ingi Mr. allegedly mistaken 

jtliglr^ Ae h^ds of the Soviet Union 
ac^ of thva ^nited States would decide the 
fat^ ^ manmd/* 

Mt Kl|ru$hchev is described as a dan- 
gefoua buffoon. His successors are not taken 
to task directly, but it is clear that they 
will be if they follow the same path. Some 
idea of what may be at the back of Mr 
Mao Tse-tuag*s mind can 1 ^ gleaned from 
what China*s allies are saying. Mr Aidit, 
the leader of the Indonesian Communist 
party, has greeted the fall of Mr Khrush¬ 
chev as “ the beginning of good> big changes 
that are going to take place.” Bncouraged 
by th^ir initial success^ rbe Chinese may 
well ixt trying to quicken the pace of change 
in the KremBn. . 


DOCK FAY 

Th& Devlin Delusions 


COMMEKTARV' 

hi^k&i;:piece;rate^«idtihi^ tnre goidirig 
Iq^ ^re for serrate and qeAtrally^liego^' 
tmed wage increases is nought; ^^ ' 

Secondly;, cbe committee aays^thatlthf inn 
creases it recommends'Ml niewly restore 
th^ dockers to the place iih' the dndustrlki' 
wage table which they' Kcld^ (Mi-a\"erage,'^ 
immediately after each 6i thek hst five’ 
rises, from 1956 4)11. Bht the motive power* 
behind the whdle process^ of wage and price 
inffatiou in reOeiit: years has been ihareadi 
union group leads on the spiral by jumping^ 
into a higher place in the induatnrf l^guc 
table immediately after each wkge rise; and 
then drops back to an average place'in the 
table during the period before its next rise, 
while other industries are catching up. 
Obviously, if one accepts every groups 
place “ immediately after ” a previous rise 
as the proper place for it to get back to 
again, this will be an invincible formula for 
the spiral going on and on. 

Thirdly, the committee agrees that the 
unions Cniough not the un^cial leaders) 
were wiUing to accept the employers’ 
original and lower offer ; but considers that 
“ a wage settlement is useless if it docs not 
bring contentment to reasonable men in the 
rank and file.” In other words, it is always 
better to run away from strike threats, 
especially if some of the potential strikers 
arc rather nice chaps. 

As usual, the employers, the unions and 
the Ministry of Labour have accepted this 
philosophy. That is one potent reason 
why last weekend foreign speculators were 
in full flight from the pound. 


L ord devlin’s commitiee's recommenda¬ 
tions for increases in dockers’ pay 
:Cmnd ^5^3) set down and commit in lucid 
language the three commonest errors of 
those who aijbitrate in favour of wage in¬ 
flation. At the. risk of sounding rude, it is 
advisable to point them gut. : 

Firs^ the committee findskthat, in the two 
and a. half years since there last a 
cemraUy-negotiated wage rise in the. docks, 
the dackers have benefited from wage drift, 
but declares roundly:.. 

do not . . .'.regard the fact'that ^he 
movement of the dock workers^ weekly 
earnings has broadly kept pace with those 
in industry generally, as a, satisfactory 
ground for denying to dock wwkefs -an 
increase in their time rate similar to that 
given in indqstrj' generally. 

This is because the dockers’ increases since 
196a have been due partly to increased pro¬ 
ductivity^ which is immediately reflected 
in higher piece work earnings. The com¬ 
mittee comid^rs that dockers have an auto^ 
matic right to these higher productivity 
earnings, and then to a 3 or 4 per cent per 
annum rise in ^ner^l rates piled on 
rop of them. But the reason why it is 
thought possible to have a>orm or guiding 
light of 3 to 3J per cent per «nnqm for total 
caxnihg|S is precisely because it is. hoped rbac 
industrial pro^ctivi^ will Vise ,by that 
amount. In ^ustnes where such ihcreas^ 
in productivity show up immediately in 


VATICAN COUNCIL 


No Disaster 

W HEN Pope Paiir dosed the third session 
of the Vatkaa Council on November 
21st he made it clear that a fourth and final 
session would be called, without saying 
exactly when. Many mitres yvcrc stiH 
quivering with outrage because no final vote 
had been tak^ on the declaration on 
religious liberty that had.bc^ iftttoduced in 
the. second, session, tcvi^icd, anci was 
generally understood to be coming iip for. a 
definiriyc vgte in this one. On. November 
19th the epbneii of the presidency, which 
rulc^ oii. procedure, announced that a vote 
woiud.pe postponed until the next sessiem. 
Ppwerfpl lobbying ithen took place in St 
PecerV,; this finaOy produced 4 i^ritign tx> 
the ]Pc^ signed by ^ cardinal^ and 
bishops in favour of a ppal intervention to 
quash^ the ruling of the presidency. But 
Pope Paul declined to act.; 

lUie inddent was a successful imnotinTe 
on the part of the conservative minority in 
the council, ^liile remahiing strictly within 
the prekidurd rulcsj they used the rules and, 
their own,disproportionate strength on the' 
vcbimcil of me presidency.to prevent st vote 
be^cA ta^. ^ Ma^y i^uejmg ^e 

C^a^nai' Secteury of Siaicr worried 
about the clause saying the state has no com- 


THS BC09l«0MIST>KaV£MBBB *3^^ fm 

petenediin tlid religionklfldil^^iThey^l^ 
tldi WDUldamdetQiine^ th^:c4mc(>rda(ts givhig 
the^Ronun €arhbltc- friigion 
position' un cerfaitv Romn- Cairiiolio coun^ 
With their supipon tfte conservatives; 
carried ithe-day. Bat the delay’is not a* 
disaster. The council has already approved 
the schema in principle by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority and there will now.be rifnc to 
tighten up the text usefu6y. TW Mtthers^ 
have been promised that this decree will 

h» % ?ext sesslpa.»♦ V \ 

CAPITAL punishment ' 

Ithe of Abolition 

I T is probable that Britain has hanged 
its last murjlerers —two young mem who 
were execated.m Awost for murder in the 
course of theft. One cannot be more 
definite; there are. a few cases of capital 
murder still not disposed of, including a 
particularly horrible one, and the Home 
Secretary will not promise reprieves in 
advance at least until an abolition bill has 
been given a second reading. Nevertheless, 
the dreadful publicity that would attend 
any ^ecution presumed beforehand to be 
Britain's last would be bound to influence 
Sir Frank Soskicc in dedding whether ihc 
law should take its course. 

Apart from these last minute cascs^ ihc 
question of aboliiiou is not quite so straight¬ 
forward as. it appears. First, any bill w^ill 
have to establish whether things merely 
return to prc-i957 days, except that there 
will be no death penalty, or whether the law 
will retain the deience ^ diminished respon¬ 
sibility introduced by the Homicide Act of 
that year. On the face of it the need for that 
concept, which i$ designed for Dgurderers 
who are not legally insane, but are clearly 
not nori^l, will disapp<ar with abolition. 
But diminished responsibility has since been 
pleaded in ca^s other than homicide, and 
some lawyers , hold that it has value jn the 
criminal law as a whole; it could, for 
instaace, have some bearing on how a par¬ 
ticular offender is best dealt with. 

The second question arising out of 
abolkioQ is what should be doae with 
murderers who are at present sentenced to 
death. Here the real problem^ contrary to 
public belief, is not the rare murdering 
thief, for whom a long term of imprison¬ 
ment is appropriate, and who is afterwards 
uhlikehr to murder again; it is the man, not 
a clear-cqt Broadegoor case, but with some 
deeply ludden abnormality, w'hose behaviour 
is unpredictable. (Simcox—sec The Bcon* 
otjxist of March 9th, page Syi-^was such a 
one.) , He is hot m new problem, for at 
present he is lubjea to hanging only if be 
uses a gun or fulfils the other criteria of 
the Homicide Agt. ,But total abolition 
should give the .Home Office a spur for 
thinkiDg. iffresh how best to deal w'ith 
murderers like Obviously they need 
close, expert, observation all the time they 
are s^vmg their senmuce. But this be 
undertaken. ^ under the present -prison 
system ? Mkny killers who have success- 
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fillly pIcAded dinunished responsibility, and 
given t ijbted term of in^soninem for 
mandaugbter, have not been given special 
attcndon—^nnr, in consequence, has the 
public been protecti^d. '. 

NIGERIA - . ' , q ‘ 

Blo^k ^ 0 iocracy 

T F Nigerians elections, due by the end of 
jL this year, are actually held, then 
Africa’s most portentous black remiblic 

J )Oe ia six Africans'is a Nigerian) will have 
ecided its |titurc ijf; democratic means, 
tfnhappi^ this oii^ prove so unworkable 
Aat toe ^tuna (v^igeria ej^t then come 
to an wuptfend. This is not just the 
hnperialij^c ^tem press Indulging in its 
trad : tbd' president of 

Ifigeria, br'dmundi was himself 

fepomd as sayinfr 911 iHoveinbcr 17th that 
^it is possible thal^lMigejia' will disinte¬ 
grate.” 

' Dr Azikiwe was giving a warning against 
the tribal and regional jealousies that Jiaye 
always divided Nigerians from onc.aootliCr 
$nd that threaten to do so darigerously 
during the election and, with ill luck, 
disastrously afterwards. Things arc not 
quite so bad, however. Two major groups 
qf parties will fight the elections; this 
means that the present members of the 
fed^al government coalition .wiHfre fighting 
amqmt omMipother, bu| it also means that 

on of polity and ^ 

one gxoup^takes most of its power 
ftohPl me comgg^tive northern region, with 

as»^ce from sympgthisers Mibc 
rqgk^ <whero 4 jBwmber par^Ti la^po^ ; 
ains A the two region^ 4 Ul^we&. The 
ra^S^ opposition frow, of parries has a 

S JJdf powc<s;'tef]^Cjgstern and mid- ' 
3^ rcgion|^p^,>^tt^g syinpathy in 
th|&'ty|8t and a minority in 

tho^q^. right, if it 

division in 

Nige^ll Is one 

el^c^m alliance other 

soUfil^sed, the 


Ob the dlircis 


COMMENTARV 

likely to be Utter, The best that can be 
hoped for is a post-clecdon coalition very 
like the present one. But this is hoping 
for a lot. . • 


Mitigating the Egfc& 

awwded, and 

B y setting aside as excessive an award of similar reoen 

£9f>oo to a plaintiff in a recent libel would bring 

case against four newspapers, tbe Court of sphere of the 
Appeal has concentrated public attention on be no predici 
the anomalous state of the law. Until now, clients, and w 
appeal courts in Britain have been extremely inspired ( 
reluctant to interfere with the amount of 
damages awarded in a lower court when niE ECONO 
their assessment has been exclusiyely within _/ 
the competence of a jury, l^rgaally a ^ \ ^ 

higher court will not upset such a Sbmages > 

\'erdict even if excessive: it ^s to be shown ^ 

to be totally unreasonable. It was on this been appoii 
ground that in 1962 the Court of Appeal \Jt r )?ric < 

ordered a new trial when a jui^ awarded a IVx a centi 

Meniber of Parliament a total of £217,000 immense ben- 

for libel against two newspapers. But more talents—a jud 

recently the rtouse of Lords in Rookes^ v colleagues on 

homard took'^ tlid^ view that the award of distinction of 

£7,500 to Mr Rookes should be reassessed, our pages. N. 

so that famous case may have set a new evolution of 1 

trend^in more ways than one. when he w'as 

By convention^ neither counsel nor judge Francis Hirst 
mentions any fibres to juries about the authority 

appropriate amount of damages. They may independ 

say that damages should be substantial/’ been in supp 
but that docs not help mucii since to one Economis 

jmymnn £100 will Rimcar sabsmodal wfii^ ^ papi 

might tbmk, me tdim meimt trp^ ta the ] 
£10,066. As a result, awards of damages, founder, Jamt 

especially in defamation cases, tend to which Mt^fvib 

fiuc^tCo widely. The highest award for .now, > T 1 |W. w 
which has been allowed to stand 
obtaiffed by l^rd fC^ea. Before Jws ( 

mat, a record ^ At'by a filmstar who' fqdOTngWilitt 
obtained £25,000 for a suggestion that she emtorial staff 1: 
had been raped by Rasputin. Reputations so keen and si 
arc valuable ; but when the most that One and bluntly he 
,i^S likely to receive for the loss of a leg is a personality. 
£ 6,op c^ such sums appear disproportionate. 

‘ OTilF, juries need is more concrete ^ 

frpm the court. The best bourse tfu quartirly 
divide a trial which involV'es ' Economic 
daoh^p|f^;iiti^. a jury into two parts. In the reviews 
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first pm, there wtntfd be a sim^ verdfct 
eid^^ fojr or against the plaintffF, Jt the 
plaintiff was successful, the second part of 
the trial.s)iquld be,a bwmg pa the amount 
'^ 1 #. 5 pWfe#uld be 
^ . i^quiledJiQ Ay h6# 4 iraQ^ for 

and why, The judge should be free to give 
/£lus viewpq upper and lower limits of 
xmimgtm that he thinks should be 
awarded, and refer the jury to awards in 
similar recent cases. This simple reforoi 
would bring a degree of certainty to a 
sphere'eff the law where at present there can 
be no prediction by lawyers to help their 
clients, and where reliance has to be placed 
on inspired (or uninspired) guesswork. 

THE ECONOMIST * 

Mt Dr/E; Wi as a 

^ ftfMtbr pl.llie Bcioal>^^ 

Lta. and Air Evelyn de Roffischild has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

M r Rric GtBB has* for more than half 
a century giveh Th^ Economist the 
inunensc bene& of two happily wedded 
talents—a judgment of affairs that all his 
colleagues on the board will miss and 'fl 
distinction of literary art that long adorned 
our pages. Mr Gibb's contribution to the 
evolution of this paper dates from 1907, 
when he w'as among those brought in by. 
Francis Hirst to restore a broader outlook 
and authority in its editorial views. His 
own independence of mind has invariably 
been in support of the independence of 
The Economist itself, from the lime in 1928 
wb^ the paper vms passed from the con¬ 
trol trf Ibe lohg-liVod davgktecsr -of its 
founder, James VWlsbn, to the coi^any 
which Ma^{ 3 fibb has seryed ga director until 
.now, > Tlj^.wa^ indeed in Ifoe of desert 


"J^atiorfaL'foaUTance 
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Fr^ JUlAfcH 


rtext - ^ 


fm 


a week from an empirmd - - 
man, ij?. SiUritom’Is * - ' 
empjoyet) wlfl'ilia'kC tfe .ailL 
totjii ^^ost of th# ittimp^ 4 


' ?|l(>|li^MPLOYBE ..,J ", 

I -r-r-Mif' 

jr fROM emAjoyer 


mofe evenly shared than! .1 
at pny; time for seven 
yeafs. // 


Ftat-rafe conniptions inclu(JiSB'‘the fontributipof'jpr induslijaf*), ^ 
iniunesTiiwrrwttortal Health S^yjiiCA r -'x * " - 


fqdOTng Wiimn family;- His friends on the 
editorial staff have been privileged to sh^e 
so keen and shrewd a mind, and so wfdm 
and bluntly honest but always sympSthetic 
a personality. 


The trade opportunities m the EFTA countries now 
aro examined with special attention to imports. S^s 
opportunities in Scandinavia are particularly bi^t' 
^ invtttmefjR aiat coneumer^fpendin^ leach naw 
, ffTSWt,. Our tlteif Beifiliia^a of baaing irendt in r 
artel Pinlabd. thii weeh^ point up the scope 
*fpr exports to these ex'^ndmg markets. 


<■' Further detaits froni ' 

economist intelligence unit 

'.iSflAcer^Houi# 27; St. Jamcs> Place London SW1 
' teleprfpne HYbe Park 6711 ext 27 

eo East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 
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BV OUK SrtCXAL C(fitRii$faNWNT UTijLY IN CZljCHOSLQVARlA 

O F all the peoples of comenunisc eastern Europe the Czechs 
are most lOce the English. This is as true of their politics 
as it is of the cautious way they sidle towards the pleasures 
of life. The visitor who wants to understand Czechoslovakia's 
politics could do worse than start with a round of Prague's night¬ 
spots. In the Lucema dance hall, the night your correspondent 
was there, it took an hour for the first embarrassed couple to shuffle 
on to the floor. There is a wine cellar near the National Theatre 
where neatly dressed young people listen warily to beat poetry by 
Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti, soul^lly translated from American to 
Czech, looking for all the world like Young Conservatives having 
a cultural evening out. People at strip shows manage to look as if 
they were watching television. ^ ’ 

It is all terribly English. And so, given the different context, 
are the politics. In Czechoslovakia, as in England^ crises tend co 
be protracted, cautiously negotiated affairs ; and when it is finally 
quite clear that something has got to be done to put matters right, 
the men at the top are liable to bow to the inevitable just enough 
to avoid being, thrown out theinselves. 

This explains, if anything can, why Mr Antonin Novotny, 
plumpenipg now hot by all accounts otherwise unchanged, was 
re elected pi;e8itdent of ^chpsloyajda on^Novcinber latb, a post 
he has held since 1957 > ^ why, contra^ to some of the rumours 
going wound in Pj^uc earlier this month, he has atlM held on 
to the re^.y central job of fiiit secretary pJE the Cofnraunisj party, 
a position be .has occupied sinp 19^3. Mr Novtnnya a c^serva- 
tive man with, h?s. tc^ the sfalin&t past, is not ^ 

of pwsoh wq^d to sec leading CzccKoslpyidtj a 

though the .cjh^n^es thw ejircumstan^ are now Uirustiog, <m it. 
But chahgb of tbt wihily jpomferbd C^h ku^ and s6i?ne 

of them 0?i^ hW y<ry fii^r^tieacWng . 

^-^^perafi^ 801 ^^ iflat 

.slovalda has be«i aDrdggling for Ae last cohple of 


years—since before the Cbmthunist party’s T2th coiigresis in 
—really consists of two quite different problems: The fifsf atid iii 
the Jong run decisive problem is an economic one. which arose 
when it was discovered that jlhc country’s system of economic 
planning, copied from the Russian model after the coitp d’^fiit of 
1948, was simply not capable of meeting the demands of an 
advanced industrial society. 

But the argument about the best way of solving the economic 
prcblem has gradually got entangled with the different question 
of political liberalisation. This is partly because a good many part}' 
members have Come to realise that a man's economic'performwKC 
is impnwed if he has fewer reasons to grumble about the System 
he lives under. But the more important reason is that the dividing 
line between '‘progressives ” (as the reform-minded mch call 
themselves) and “ conservatives (as the progressives call the other 
lot) has turned out to be roughly the same ofl both issues,^ ' It 
more a question of temperament than of ideology.. It WOiild be a 
wild exaggeration to say there were two parties inside CfsCch 
communism today. But there are two pretty clearly defined fac¬ 
tions, separated by the amount of risk they are willing to run 
for the sake of change. It js rather like, pac^ the Pope, the 
Vatican Council. 

By any standards a westemdf coiild accept, Czechoslovakia is 
not yet as free as Hungary or Poland ; but things ate moving. 
There are still people who drop fheit voicc.S when talking about 
politics, or look over their shoulders during sttcei conversations, 
btit there do not seem tO be many of them, and suth as th^ are 
admit it is a habit ^uired m worse days that is no IpUKet sttktly 
necessary. Of course^ if ybu said abou; l^cridcnt'NefW ih 
Wcnceslas Square the sort of thing' membe^trf the Jblin^’birt^ 
society write about Ptcsident Johnson' in Am^dii/ kOme sha^- 
cared loyaEw/s^ld sprint off to i 

you. One is told'if j^pje arrested for pC3Wtic& in the 

last yfear. WHat' agrees, piirty fUnc- 

tibnary to Optical' British fesident, isr thar ihlhgs im vastly more 
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rctaxcd than tjb^ w^rc t>ree^or/fqur (|ace 

bidden or 'V hsive qow frt sejj^g 

well. And one evening your corfespond^t^lifttmd with^. adi^ra- 
don to a woman in a bar berating a tespectable communist, 
bcc;?wae he was a eommuni?it ; she added that nowadays there was 
nothing he could do to hen “ Police ? Pfui ! ” The barman 
loplced faintly upset; nothjlH| else happened. 

BmhiMi with the Daily Worker 

ibbete Czechoslovakia still lags behind some other com- 
iBunlat O 0 |ptii 4 ;rics is in the amount of contact with the western 
wpd 4 government is prepared to allow to its citizens. This 
questions. The first is the number of Czechs 
aUo<M 4 the country fpr visits to the West. The number 

foig from 1962 to 19639 and to judge by the figures 

\ months of ^964 this year will have been the best 
this year's of westward-bound tourists—92,000 
W nuie mond^ include most people's holiday 

seasod^ not much 01^' ^ t popular fourteen million, a 
nd|ilUoih ^in9;i of to take holidays in other 

cpmmtmilc C^trlpt period* Pretty obviously the 

totd it hdd dcMi^ pOUdeiid ts well as financial reasons; to be 
fa^9 k diQuId jb>e western coundies often make Czechs 

who ajMy tet, yhM; ^ before they get them. 

]j^ i(^isi)S;€Hic die coin; giving western 

ideat^t^ coj^ the other, and here, too, the 

glWcM^il^^ nibre cautious than it probably need 

be. Tfe' janm&tg 6f western broadcasts has stopped ; good gay 
capitalist television programmes can be picked up along the 
Austrian and west German borders and western news and jazz on 
radios everywhere. But the spoken word is relatively safe because 
it is forgettable. The written word has to pass through the same 
old wearily familiar ideological screen. (The exception is the 
second-hand bookshops, which seem to contain a high proportion 
of very bourgeois novels by Victorian ladies.) 

The argument always produced against Icitlng more western 
books and newspapers into the country is that it would cost too 
much foreign currency. Of course it would ; imports always do. 
But Czechoslovakia already spends a fair amount of foreign cash 
on the reading matter that ministries and other official bodies 
sensibly import from the Wjest. It is odd that it cannot find the 
fairly modest extra amount needed to make at least a few decent 
western newspapers available on city news stands. Much poorer 
countries like Greece and Poland can. One result might be to 
attract extra tourists and businessmen now' deterred by the thought 
of breakfasting over nothing but the Daily Worker and Neues 
Deutschland, 

Some of the friends your correspondent made in Czechoslovakia 
wifi be genuinely puzzled at the emphasis put on these things. 
The answer is that. the Czech communists have still to grasp 
what their colleagues in Hungary have learned, which is that a few 
extra windows flung open towards the West can do a lot of good 
and 0Ot much harm. In most of the east European countries 
(except east Germany) the bulk of the population is no longer 
particularly hostile to the regime ; it is indifferent. The Hun¬ 
garians have now discovered that by being fairly adventurous in 
their liberalising poUcy they can str^e some sparks oi enthusiasm 
out of this indifferent mass. This is one of the reasons why they 
have been aUe to puf a lot more non-Krommunists in responsible 
johtj to dtie b^efit of their economy. 

Qtech economy is in, no state to disdain the same benefits. 
Two specific thinip that the Hungarians have done this autumn 
might be worth mutating. One is to sign m, agreement with 
Aostzfe about frontier artangdneots, widi si view tb dismimtUng 
the physical apparatus ^of the iron curtain in the tea^a^bly hear 


future. , I 3 ^otl^iSf to 0e^tiam som sort.€fi^tdpmen|w^^ 

; Roa^ii!Otl|pli4^hur^. k thconll|e^t|Buro^an 

camitr^/^fi| a^rge popiSli^m mat nov>yet 

bammmd out ^rreig^ons^ witfr the church^ aikhoritles. .'t'he 
Hungarians have, done bothu these things without visibly imperils 
ling their regime. Is Czechoslovakia so very muchmore fragile— 
or just less venturesome ? 

None of thqsc things is going to make or break cieebosiovakia. 
What will cUnie a great deal closer to doing so way the 
government handles its economic problems in the two or 
three years. To say tluhtjpEechoslovakia is going jdiion^ a first- 
class economic crisis, wh^h is going to call for euomentous 
political decisions before it is over, is not to di^ji^ge the many 
admirable things that ore being done in variohl paru of the 
country. There are spidte-apd^pan new f^un'ies that please 
any industrialist's heart ones as ram^lgcl^ lM aRy- 

thing m Hunslct); theta^^^^' coUective farms to the 

layman b be doing w^; and ever^hoh? ^ 

sproutin']^ ^Kks of flats, ^ Itij^qnes a great 
at ^hen tib earlier rmHsna *V m 

irre^bmnt yoimg archite^S^r the hidr toifie dbt hilfr 

: growstnmfietdafly^^ 

programme is that the fasmm reidly^ more 

resources for repair and nhdntenands, for some^rb-^afibld apart¬ 
ment blocks already look deprassinj^y slummy/ Bui a num^ 
of good things doej^ not make a ya^actery^'v^te. Taken as 
whole, the Oech economy is fiobidiking. 

Part of what had gone i^roog wb in a sense unavoidable. One 
of the main causes of the buoyam rise bf industrial production in 
the 1950s was the reserve of labour drawn into the factories from 
the farms and from among women. This reserve is nowexhausted ; 
women already make up 40 per cent of the industrial labour force, 
and collectivisation has pretty well halved employment on the 
farms since 1948. What is worse, the economy has also reached 
the limits of Czechoslovakia's modest native supplies of raw 
materials. The result was an enforced shift of emphasis in the 
later 1950s from heavy industry, with its voracious demand for raw 
materials, to the production of consumer goods; the idea was that 
exports of these would finance imports of the needed raw materials. 
Hut most of the consumer-goods industries were not re-equipped 
after the war, and arc therefore not very efficient. They arc not 
likely to improve very fast while the heavy industry that ought to 
be re-equipping them is leashed back by the shortage of raw 
marcrials. The result is a pretty little vicious circle. 

Supping with the Devil 

All this is Straightforward enough, but it is only part of thi 
story. What really brought the crisis to a head was the failure of 
the system of economic management taken over from the Soviet 
Union in 1948. The cssepcc of the system is that most enterprises 
are told each year by the central planning authorities not only 
what they should produce (in actual units of production, not in 
money terms) but also exactly what price they should sell it at. 
The result, the planners now frankly admit, has been precisely 
what head-shaking sceptics warned them it would be; the 
quality of the work done has dropped below world levels," and 
large volumes of goods tie aroqnd the place untold because nobody 
will touch them with a barg^Ie. This, on top of the other diffi¬ 
culties, has now pi'oduced its inevitable effect. After the successes 
of i958L.in many ways the anniss tnirMlis of comffiunist planning 
—pri^uction began to f^ter at the beginning of the i96os. Last 
year industrial product!^ in Czechoslovakia actually fell; in some 
sectors it was not just a fall, it was a headlong plunge. 

Whft Xo do about it all is subject of an argument that 
has bi^n rolling on between be progressives and the con- 
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scmUyi^ (<»t ^ the p^es 

and 

The debate is now tor the moment On 

“draft iffinciplei” of c^noiiuc rcfornl accepts, 
praidium last month look l|ke a victory for the lefonht^; 

“ Market relations’* are henc^orth ta be the gukliag^fiSnid^ " 
(3f the economy. The price mechanism is to be rcii^N^hC6d»’'r_ 
Enterprises are to compete for znarkets. Frona the 
1966 the central planning authorities will stop issuii|0'||yiiivil^ 
instructions to factory managers and will instead conti^ttw^ ^ 
selves with hve-year and ten-yeaf indicative plans saying . 

terms where they would like the economy to go. The inw^dthil 
managers will make their own production decisions eath year. The 
prices they charge for their products, ^iStcept for certam t»i$ic 
goods, will be allowed to fluctuate, and some prices ai^ to be 
completely free. The cfliaent enterprises cha! do well out of the 
ensuing competition Will be able to pay their workers better, or 
plough some of the money back in self-improvement projects, 
'rhe progressives have even found a quotation from Lcnki to 
justify all this. “ There cannot exist dogmatism where agreement 
between the doctrine and the actual process of socwl-economic 
development is taken as the supreme and sole criterion/* said the 
great man in, suitably enough, “Who Are the Friends of the 
People ? “ 

It all looks very.radical and indeed, compared with the tinkerings 
of the earlier attempt at reform in 1958, it does represent a genuine 
embracing of new ideas. But here a word of caution must be 
sounded. The Czechs agree that they are reintroducing some 
of the mechanisms of capitalism, but it would be wildly premature 
to salute this as anything more than an admission that even the 
devil has some good ideas. In the proposed new reforms the 
central authorities Wil^sciH wield some very powerful weapons of 
control; most investment decisions will remain in their hands, 
and so will the ultimate control over the level of wages and prices. 
Indeed, the more one looks at the efforts of the eastern and western 
economies to move closer to each other—the communists by 
turning towards “market relations,’* the capitalists by experiment^ 
ing with planning—the more they seem to resemble two tethered 
goats trying to get together but checked by the length of the leash 
that ties each of them to its own particular stake. The stake is 
where the basic (>ower of economic decision rests, with the state 
or with private men. What the Czechs afe now itying to find out 
is merely how elastic their leash is. 

In any case, the victory of the progressives is not as clcar cut 
i)s it seems at first sight. It is tempered, for instance, by the fact 
that the decision to experiment with some of the mechanisms of 
capitalism is accompanied by another decision that heavy industry 
should be “ consolidated and rationalised.” What this seems to 





jpit. 



9 S 9 
tome* 

the vital questions tav 
he sQenved ^ '' 

it ^wl^pletely free ilHhei 



at'^ieiailei W iBbyted bve from less efficient 

dbi» by cffetiij^ ^effl/lSiQter'i^y , i 'H j 

The real tesdtti^,,iBt|^'of .t^ i^ js^tem will firobably hotne 
two or into operation—^at is, 

somewhere the central {banners will 

start goals set out in , 

first five-year actual resubs^of 

tion ded8ioiitf .il0(|^ individual miuQai^. 

the hopes exceed the will have 

quietly al^doning tho ltope$>'dr idra|ging reality 
by a hasty return to the old system of direct oridet$, Jt 
be the mofi(^t when the effects.bf cMpdrition a^ 
to make themselves felt. The planners ^ have to decide how fii.r 
an enterprise that is making a surplus by being efiBcient is to be 
encouraged to use this profit W make itself ^cii ibbre cotnpe^' 
tive—and thus to pull still further ahead of i^s rivals/. |f if j|‘ 
given a loose rein, what happens to the rivals ? It is r^ed back^ 
will it not get cynical about; the adyaiuages of , being effil^t^ 
These are frightening quesdoos for communists to^ jnsif^ but 
answered they will have to be before long. . . 


P erhaps this helps to answer the problem this ar^ld 

with. Czechoslovakia, beihg the most mdustriafiy kdvknoSd 
country in the communist worl^ is ruimij^ towaids its . economic, 
moment of truth ahead of its marxist colleagues, ^en the Saom^ 
comes it will either have to change its system ir^re than it. now 
realises, or else go back to older ways. But the momefil has not coihe 
yet. This is why the confiict between those whose instinct would 
be to go further, and those who would rather turn back, is still 
a latent one; and why a hesitantly changing country keep^ a 
hesitantly conservative leader. For all their stolidity^ there are 
moments when the Czechs bfeak loose and throw unwanted rulers 
out of the window. The urge to defenestrate swept over, the 
Hussites in 1419, and the anti-Habsburg rebels in 1618. Things, 
have not yet reached the point where Mr Kovotny needs, tq grip 
the arms of his chair. Perhaps he will use the respite to dt^ver 
that at heart he is really a progressive too.; If ,hc does not, the 
moment will come when he will be well advised to avoid' meta¬ 
phorical windows. 
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Distrust 



The Congo's continuing mlierjfV two captured rcbeTi at 'Klhdu^ 


: ^EOM OUR At-RICA aiRRESTONPKNIT 

I<tmrobi 

L KSS than no good was done by the talks 
I on the (jongo hold here last weekend. 
Instead of securing the release of the white 
hostagea held bt the rebels in StanleyvilU, 
the tiuks relcatM R host of angry suspkidns 
that have honned Amcridan relations with 
many African states. From the start there 
was little chance cither that Mr Thomas 
Kanza (the rebels’ ‘‘foreign minister”) 
could exert much pressure from Nairobi on 
the Stanleyville regime in its last desperate 
days, or that \ America’s ambassador, Mf 
William AttwooJ,. could d0 much to stop 
ift'c idvahce oh Stanleyville by Mr 
T^^HOihbef’s ground forces when they were 
almemt in sight of theiir goal. Yet both 
sides chose' to believe that the other was 
capable of controlling the situation. 

The American case is strong: Mr 
Attwood hoped to stay the execution of the 
American missionary, Dr Carlson, and to 
win the repatriation of the hostages before 
any battle. The Belgian paratroops would 
then have gone no further thhn the Kamina' 
base in Katanga. If Mr Kanaa intended to 
negotiate seriously, the Americans ask, why 
did he waste all Sunday staying out of reach 
somewhere around Nairobi ? When he did 
meet Mr Attwood for an hour on Monday, 
in the presence of Mr Kenyatta, the only 
terms he would put for assuring the safety 
of the hostages was an immedute genersd 
ceasefire. Mr Attwhod could only adjourn 
the tallcs and repoit to WadUngton. 

6aH; OB Tuesday mpnibig there was a 
great BUffy by die Amerkaitia to find Mr 
Kenyatli ^ tcB him that.WaA^Igton had 
ovemii^t decMod to break laXks ; 

Mr Attwood rushed out a statsioim accus¬ 
ing Mr Kanza of attempting btochaaail widi . 
his outrageous, jiinmoials.-’ Two hours 
later it was Najlrt^ 

tppops hajddMf^ir. ' '"S 

r«£, jfiK* m 'fm'*. 


incens^ by it; the loc^I editors did not 
print Jthc statement, and .che. government- 
controlled Kenya News Agopey did not 
process any Congo news for the rest the 
day. Mr Kanza, one of thd sleekest of 
African diplomats, struck a chord with Mr 
Kenyatta by concentrating on the single 
issue of a general ceasefire; since Mr 
Kenyatta, as chairman of che Congo con¬ 
ciliation commission of the Organisation 
of African Unity, was already annoyed that 
his frequent appeals for a ceasefire had had 
no effect. 

In his subsequent statement, the Kenya 
prime minister put most of the blame on 
Mr Tshombe and his American and Belgian 
helpers for turning a threatening situation 
into a tragedy. Mr Kanza encouraged Mr 
KenyaVta to believe that bis mcdiarion 
would be effective, given a ceasefire ; the 
Americans say that the ceasefire would 
only have been used by the rebels to bring 
in arms by Ilyushin jet, and that they have 
learned that Mr Qbenye’s regime (or the 
Stanleyville mob) had decided to kill all 
the hostages on Tuesday morning anyway 
—to clear their hands for defending the 
dry against Mr Tshombe’s ground forces. 

All of this boils down perhaps to who 
was the more skilful tfipfouiat in an 
African' context. Undoubte^y Mr Kanza, 
the Congolese psychology graduate, was. 
He flattered Mr Kenyatta’s prestige while 
the Americans believed that the horror of 
holding 435 children as hostages would be 
an ovcr^ehning argument. They stjU 
beiievR Aat AAican leiuk;n will fed a reyi^ 
skm zgdM Ac SiRnleyvflIe regime wIkq ttt 
die frmmd slaughter that took place 
und^/k h knowp, ba| experience says 


'hieetid^'in N^kobi, add ihkr this'wpl Ijnr 
Uj>‘ ’most 6f the African sfites the 
Gbehye gfbu0. This, the ailment runs, 
' Would‘Cither • break ’ the OAU or take parts 
of Africa to> the brink of communism. 
Su^ ^ fears> aeem' bem of th: puritanical 
logk cl jobfi Fo^ejr Dulles. The African 
' states a^e fgr likefiqr ta combine condemna¬ 
tion of Mt; Tshqmbe, his mercenaries and 
his western helpers with approval, not of 
Mr Gbenye, hut of morc^abstnict md less 
blotkistainCd things like a roufuf-^ble con¬ 
ference, the wlH of the people expressed in 
elections, and African brotherhood free 
from all foreign influence. They wOuld 
prefer to' judge issues, hot to choose sides 
irrevocably. If the Americans deny them 
roop to manmuvre and insist cb^t they 
now “ stand up and be counted,” they could 
^d up by alienating most of Africa for a 
long tune. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Buccaneer’s Booty 

l-KUAl OUK JOHANNESBURG CORRE5PONOENT 

F or the; past fortnight sixteen Buccaneer 
aircraft were the symbols of South 
Africa’s wrath, plight and unhappiness. Mr 
Wilson’s aonoimcement that the two-year- 
old contract for supplying these planes was 
under review sent Britain’s stock plummet¬ 
ing to a loWei^ level than at any lime in the 
last hhlf century. Let Britain keep her 
Buccaneers—and' her motorcars ” ran a 
headline over a letter in an Afrikaans news¬ 
paper. It reflected pretty accurately the 
mood of white South Africans of both lan¬ 
guage groups. And so on Wednesday, 
when the British prime minister announced 
that the contract for the fighter-bombers was 
to be honoured after all, the relief in South 
Africa was as great as the anger had been 
before. 

South Africans of all political persuasions 
began to breathe more easily. Had the Buc- 
epeer contract been cancelled, internal 
jMlitical pressures might have compelled 
^ Verwoerd to cancel the Simonsrown 
4«ypt Atid iwk WBM 

the klcR of MHnh Africa pul¬ 
ling out ojf its only formal i^eoment on 

fljRryicI* *• - ^ -rf ^ * a ^ 


tlw morn tbkn most pcq^> ^*1 

wiU bdim only what they mat to bdieve. comp less a person than 

.the inPKRi; bow is that misundei^aDd*. Vjsc‘wi|tjj^^l|ro^ who, oa November 
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jtkiooi wiU.mvr fasu*. sti 
pare do6«tp t^oqiSptifif'Fra 
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stUU.:.;'.y aiifc ’iwi tCTlilHiM iltv'iw.ir topoilR:M«a the 
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Rdax-and leave the crowd behind! 




Everyone travelling by roi^ wantrswifc^ safe> effortless driving. There 
and back. Rover cng^nngtarMted two.,thoroughbred cars to ^ve 
this-the Rover 3 -Litre Coup^ (shpwn here) and Saloon. Both are 
Rover-engineered throughout^ ,with a iuuque oomblnation of power 
and lusciffy that nuikea a long rdftd shdttefj a long day less tft^. 
Each reflects the flunoos hi^ s&iftlaxds of Rover engih^eting skill in 
design. In^onstfucdbU. In reliability. The Saloon has been proved in 
the world’s toughest raUtea. The CoUpi (developed from the Saloon) 
is the flistest car in the Rover range. With low. s|^ it ofl^s 
high power and individual luxury. Both cars have i'silent, hign- 


pcrforflwmcc engioe>__rich interior,^perb| 


J, long 

life, USiing valhe. See yooi Rover dealer. Qbdose^liBoSii^^ tike. 
£n}^ fast, ittlaked driving at its thflroilihbrtd b^ tt Rev^^-Litn 
Motoring-Rover-engineeredthroughdtstI . 




0V^rdriv€)--£iM4J2.<\.o plus fi.t. £ 295 -i 4 » 7 ^ 

Models if34S3.10,0 pkis pM fyoS.gju Toi 


Htt* ^ 

ROVER 3-LITRE MOTORli^tG—ROVER QUALITY THROUGHOUT 
S6h1i^ • ^-ondon Office: Devo«?shire House, PkcatJUly • MAKERS 01* THE WORt-D-BEATWG ROVER 
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IMS to lliiM|m!ar 11ra totcllis mor«i. 
than two nllHM million poundi|fi4 
British ax|H«mV>h •njm 
of this immonaa marMj|^^|K;|^'^'; 
Bhara In It ? ' . ^,.. 

la commott'v^^ other coijaii|iiK>.>6«tacl« ^ 
M ocpend oppor- 


'wiilfHInthemAki 
nMd adjustmentt 
potantial cuatoma 
TMa kind of con 
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rNtaMi Oliaiiit MiitrOinHattfU Ibih Finttiri 
y\ r^iMH 


JlSiiiti&M Sii liiShfon c^tns^^a, 

soma of ihok moOoy in 1963. Vo you kno^s itha Csmiff9n 
tmfm, ooMpo&pofookiol, fotfyw pso6ssoit3 fhnof,M 
C^noOo ton Mf ^ou. JOst cohtoet' ao-^mduo IhitOO in<^ to ^ 
ths tight fot out oddtsssos onO tshphono numbortu 
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oiBor'a^^ And in CafftAt- 
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Agenf for ail elffactive dates an 

3t WHwrr. b'oefytjur or^ji are tn the bqoK 
Air Ciinadfa Air freight .'i^itl dcaiyer thagoqd&.Alff 
pAi^tfv wit^iVBQ/iq, offadLypdadd.xow^or^^^ 
warding amenta the capacity yot^ mnt Of* fpp day 
fyqp yvant Jv ^^nd Ak panada, h^'dvar^2dyaara' 
axper^enoa o^'ehipfMhg.gooda^roee ihp ^tbniic,. 
and Within Cai^de. ^.» !: . 

Mat roaiav uiF(»iM/ni»(i YioiiM 

An enquiry to Air Canada's Trade Develops 

economic groopa; expenditure fw copfta on 
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NADA or BOAC flight daily. 


ayfair 8292. 39 Dover Street, W.1 


. If <ChAnd>eni, 

OUtUNMikOlIbNfii irid^ 4^ WeMiorekand 
■ ^ Btredi/'iiuhNii;''-' ?;? i >-■ 

Or totephono your Travet or Fieight Agent. You'll 
find him very knov/Mgaable. 
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fcVdft'not 

Th^ Boocsneer iBcideot^^^ 
more bitterness than the geofnral.tuins.m-^ 
bargp; 11i$iMiWrJig4,.been4^^^ 

^ $om;i]f, ^r4^; is ciMi buy ^ 

cl^where^.,au. th^ .^lirms it heeds, AIso^, 
ahnppt ‘ w|tl^.i^r exertion, white South,' . 
Africans are conyihcecf that these 'particular 
afretaft afe'heied^d for id^euce' 


to impleinent apartheid; 
iblic makes, all the a^uis it 
Finally, the thrw of a 
, |melt to South Afticiu^ as 
!i; double cross. Eyen^ ^ 
community felt emi 
■ul—no matter how strong 
artheid feelings mig^t bca 
time, probably, many of 
Britain is no longer on our 
gered them, f^qr years, 
(South Africans have been 
Nationalist pfopagahda 
and America for oeinjg 
the whhe mao In SHikst 
In Mr Wilsonfs tteeacs 
saw coofirmatioii qf thia^ 
re volution in. Africa with 
ms suddenly assumed a 
;cd before, 

/Isolation became mhre ^an a 
Tf loomed up as a gAtt reality. 
And;,t6*this extent the Wikion stand was 
of, a traumatic Experience for 
Semth Afrkans vrho 
reihi^edfji^oap^ for the fust time, that a 
tprpaer friepd apd dose a% in times of 
danger ^d qh^ertaken to act in a way that 
could grievously hurt them and their 
countiy. Arid, a^ die Afi^kahef Nationalists 


m, 

happily prad^ted^.jthis drove 
JEngliah-spea^ag South. 

DiM^ra^ein 

went hand in hand with the nWin^anee 
of the ShnoQstowft 
Daily Mails while critidaing^ 
for publicly threatening to o^oel the 
Simonstown agreemeo^i said that Britain 
and South mfea'* Ud beehf 8cittfio|f^a 
ct^sinn course over apatdieid' 'y|ra 
add there was little pdnths.wringl&lt 
•over Ae ^xesenTi dash^ dW} ojl&'t 
inevfraUe OBce fthe tpugli 
the. placatory :ll<nne.>; 



kbiwlated.' Tficiy irariied Mr 'VRU^Siat 
he would not' 
b/y ■ going' only .' iudfwaf > 

'detta againatr South .AaicKi! 

Nadonaiiat editor 
those Bi)«f,anw5.)BOf, 
hurst abwt .nj« 

Wow wipe out aB the'L , , ^ 
he has thii§ tar'tried'''id' bit 
’quarter.*’-’' ■' 
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TURKEY 


C rotrivveB i ri Anato I ia 


FROM OUR ANKARA CORRESPOnDEI^T 

T urius^ poUtics are like actions 
of the earth’s crust. So delicately 
posed are the conflicting forces that, in 
periods of stress, the fall of a feather, let 
alone an explosion, can provoke in earth¬ 
quake. On November i6th it became 
known that the Turkish chief of staff. 
General Cevdet Sunay, had addressed a 
strongly weeded letter to thespCaktr of cbe 
National Assembly, warning him that if 
members of the ppposition Justice party per¬ 
sisted in their provocative behaviour. tWe 
was a dai^Cr of an ."'^rmed revolution.” 
He did hot suggest that the g^erals might 
lead .it, but &plied that mey might be 
Unable to prevent a ^pntaneous combustion 
among the lower omer rahks^ bf the kind 
chat Mf! In^M*l9 govemmeht has twice nar¬ 
rowly sutvived in the last throe years. 

This Cromwellian btoadaide had ki 
expected etfectr cl tense secret 

meetings td ill the po|[df;a)> leaders qpdVf : 
the anhablg'ftfad 6f sauq^Fiesideot ptUsel,. 
qnded oin 4ie.mght of >}bvexnbet ;t2bd with " 





Menderes gibveromOnt^ and promising to’ 
absuin.'lsi^ fiMre fr^ all provocations 
against the heroic ^guardian • 
w dciBocrttic reghiit.;'the poU- . 
tksd leadecf .^wate.m condavo-iii 

-tfe four Ihft Ttidush -gcineralrwrrii'. 
MCo^ <bm$^ the commander of, 


General Sunay . 

the land forces and the chiefs of the air and 
naval staffs-^eparted ip a body on an, 
*** inspection tour of north-west A^tolla ; 
they retutned to Ankara dn the night the 
politicians issued ±eir stHtehifenr^. Asked 
for tiieir views on it, the gdnerals declared 
with an air of indifference which did justice 
to thieir bktxionk gifts that they *' had not 
hadjtime to rjcad it.” 

had happened to provoke these 
events ?.^, K was claimed that some Justice 
ijj^bers, at a congress in, south 
;jr»^hkl reierred to senior generals as 
being'** sdid'*! to the ruling Pe<mlc*s Repub¬ 
lican party. In iwjdition, a pro-Justice part}* 
newspaper bad. been ruhnhig a vast 
seeks twenty articles, under the title 
** Lorfi of Anatolia” openly accusing a miJi* 
,taiy omitogi^r in cepicaj Turkey, of 
venality , ftod pressure on the Iqcal pppuk* 
don. ' ' . , . 


Few dose' obs<^ers fhink that'Genoiii 
$uiiay time his . ldttefl whhOutrlthcr!l^^ 
pledge and perhaps the 4 tet iwHtboratk^ 
of the prune 

Indnu to^de a mj^terijpiM ,iyjmcy 

date on 
Sunay"? 

went tO’Calm down the iruffled offioeto of 
> the First Ariny quartered in the dtty on the 
Bosphorus { others: that he wanted to be 
away from Ankara at a ^ment fo 

order to avdd giving the of hilv- 

ing fixed tbe whole thing ynth General 
Sunay. For three Mr ihdUU ahd .the 
generals haVe been? ^hting on twb frbhhi: 
an open frArift against the political Opphd- 
tsop of the Jusuce party^ wd a^VQcre^ <qne 
luic trouble ipskfe the army liedf, Pjprt 
lie army is tired jrf ijhe Jusdcf pa^^ 
provocations and azigry ar the[idM :t" ' 



be bfbtlght tb powEr at dj«,ndxf g^mek 
tions ki Octdber; *965. But tromerilfotion 
of the army (the proportions art difficult co 
e5timate)is almost equally fed up with *** old 
Ismet” (Mr Indtol) ioid the 
pvtys which seems olgi^tipg:^^ 

with any cefonps. .^ Th^ ^qugrrclMs less 
.with a parly tha^ with the present .reghpe. 
Another source of suppressed anger in fdlne 
sections of amiy is probably the 
after only three yeah, of the fmtier 
of the Mbi^res regime, ihbludte ^ tiie 
former Presldenc Cemitf Bayat; M m dll, 
General Sump’s letter pixibi^WTaeri^ 
double purpose of wanw^ tbciytiaeiEt party 
and lecting off some qfoiy.jtteatoi. The pto* 
is nqt vcry^dejmqcratMi^.hut.a Ictiicr.js 
better than a pubch. . : 




m INTERNATIONAL REfCNtT THE tfCC»ROMiST NOVfiM8!^>'k li^ 


the pope 

Pilgrinn Father 

Our special correspondent who was recently received in audience 
by Ijfce Pope writes : 

A t dawn next Wednesday, Pope Paul will leave the Vatican 
by helicopter for Rome airports and thirty minutes later 
be airborne on his way to lndia> No previous Roman 
pontiff Jiaa gone so far east. The visit to Bombay has a personai 
iigidficancJif as well. Last January’s pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
was a draxnatic departure from papal tradition, but the concept was 
John^s not Pilot's. The Indian visit is entirely Pope Paul’s idea and 
syinj^lises his own mind and outlook. 

framefrork of his thought is not Buropc but the world, 
In the nincteen^thixtics he rejected with asperity the sentimental 
Fascist dream of a Catholic union of the Latin peoples^ a chintera - 
which then deluded some high-ranking Vatican mcro^rs the, 
curia. Before he became Pope, he visited not only Britain and the 
United States but also South America and Africa. By going to 
Bombay, the Pope is hoping to throw open a Vatican window on 
the uncommitted eastern world. 

The Indian pilgrimage is devotionally inspired but must have 
social and political repercussions. It will open the way for more 
contact between Catholicism and the great religions of the East and 
give prestige to the secretariat for relations with non-Cbrisdan 
religions that P(^ Paul has recently set up in Rome as a counter¬ 
part to Pope John’s secretariat for promoting Christian unity. 
Bombay could also be the scene of a new advance in the social 
fileld: tbO Pope may outline plans for a new Christian initiative to 
tackle the problem of world hunger. The Pope sees clearly that in 
the East works must precede faith. 

Politically, the Indian visit will help to fulfil Pope Paul’s aim of 
re-establishing the international character of the Holy See, which 
was made clear in his first encyclical Ecclesiam Suani. His con¬ 
ception of Vatican diplomacy is that it should be essenti^ly^, 
uncommitted in order to exercise the maximum infiuence in the 
new situadou that has arisen as a result of the improved inter- 
nati9t^ climate. This policy has clear parallels with Indian non** 
aligoment, and would be strengthened by Indim good will. ' 

Pope Paul has no wish to return to Pius XIl’s hard line against 
communism unless compelled by world events. He has adopted 
Popt John’s distinction between the doctrine and the men and 
to some extent has moved beyond it by holding out—though very 
tentadvdy—a hope of future dialogue. Some Commentators have 
obacined this point by confusing a change of style with a change 
of policy* Pppe John said simply^ Love Nikita ” ; for Po^ Paul 
to speak in rhe same way about the new Russian leaders would be 
out ol dharaettr and insincere since, unlike his predecessor, his 
mindlt f^y apprbed of the complications that this simple approach 
Would pliOaUc^ Moreover, as an intellectual convinced of the 
paramount^ (ff ideas in history, be cannot honestly brush aside 
communist apfl die materialist philosophy from which it 

apiii^. Paul’s of manoeuvre is further limited by the 

amnestic poling situadob in J[taly where in this week's local elec¬ 
tions the C!k>nimuiusta :^ook 26 j^r cept of the votes cast. He is 
also confronted with tllb'problem of how to secure greater, free¬ 
dom for the church in the communist countries without encourag¬ 
ing g oomniiinist advance in Italy ; it would be a P3frr)iic victory 
to gain Pra^ or Budapest and lose Rome. Earlier this year a 
(yr^haimary agreement by rej^ate church affairs in Hungary was 
reached atid the Pope is watching^ the Effects of this in order to 



calculate what risks are worth taking at heune to secure greater 
liberty for Catholics in eastern £ur<^. 

A rapprochement with world communism lies iii the future, but 


the need for a closer relationship between the Church and the free 
world is a present and pressing necessity; hete again the Pope 
finds the key in dialogue, basis of the diriogue among 

Christians has been firmly laid with bis promulgation last week 
of the Vatican Council’s schema on ecumenism. A confrontation 
between Catholicism and the modem world; which the Pope is 
equally eager to promote, is more difficult to bring about. In 
essence the Pope has the mind of a Chrisdan humaflist and he is 
increasingly di^essed by the divorce between Christianity and 
contemporary culture. His long-term aim is to pitch Roman 
Catholicism our of the sacristy into contact with modem thought; 
he regards reasmiable freedom within the Church to speculate and 
research as an essential preliminary. A far-reaching programme 
of r^orm starting in the Holy Office itself and spreading out 
through the universities and pontifical institutes in Rome to 
seminaries and to Catholic universities throughout the world 
is slowly getting under way. The Pope is also deeply concerned 
. about the lack of Christian comribudons to art and literature j be 
genuinely wants to restore Christian patronage of the arts. 

"Ihus the Pc^ has a dear programme for his pontificate and, 
at 6^ c^^ite a reputadon for frail health, seems likely to be able 
to it through. The only quesdon is whether he has the 
necessary will, decisiveness and—what will sometimes be needed— 
ruthlessness. During the Vatican Council his reputation has 
suffered some major fiucruadons. He has been sharply cridcised 
for indecision by many of the progressive Fathers who, with little 
saving sense of irony, Want colle^ government for the Church 
and at the same time a papal dictatorship in the liberal interest. 
For most of the three sessions the Pope has insisted diat the 
council should manage its own affairs without interference from 
himself ; but as collegiality has advanced, he seems to have grown a 
litde nervouft^ about what could become a Frankenstein monster and 
in his speeches has underlined ^ continuity of papal prerogatives. 
Presumibly this anxiety for his'bwn poridbn explains his personal 
intervention to antend the ecumenical decrat in a number Ofiuinor 
ways, and to insist on the declaration that Mary is the mother of 
the Church wfa^ the council had just decided that this title (what¬ 
ever it may mean) should not be conferred. Conceivably, he tc^ 
this step to. make it easier to talk to these^ eastern religktos in 
wiuoh Godhead is conceived in feminine terms. 

In fact'Pope Paul is not so much indecisive as too sensitive to 
th^ claims and position of others. Hts intense dislike of giving 
paid of offence is well kpoWir^d «Q|me {^elar^ take ij^vintige M 
this sensibility; hi addmon hi; is almost too good a listener (a rare 



quaUty in « p0|Mj) mit 1: meoi!^ will differ. Thoi« Opftpsed tc^ Um 

pxdm-aegwwniv (»> .coiiicquMdy/jlxi!|^^ indeci«ve:|fi^i«»T.,!Ci{t^ ta t^aiii#s|i*le' 

roiacs woiii’iiiBe*'«|I^ w!MW.4cf^^ iie CbMUiifimte!' 

better served bjr •'KrMff'fiiliiK >'W of {he' diMKiripiiq' .'’■ e^^b<im>^1:Bow Um buCtliwe iiiia«^^'«S|ip[eqo§ 

of the couBjdl fhe' 1 ^ 1 ^'is ^ m W an ecclesisfdcal 

remaiu ooc'ontU 'fab^|ij^1fc#'seftinjg; up.of ''d^caleil'^ fhe intcroal refona of':tfae.BAHi(i^€i^^ 

bishops and^'lhe Wk.are'khown. UdwlJSSii'rilw ; Wt jeqqaRy tfetempiined to safegOard its UDtof.''^ i-i s': •- 




WEST GEftMAHY '* 

SoGlilist PtonlB S 

FROM OUR JBONl!< ^t(ESS?ONO;^T - ; 

\ iCarlsruM 

P uonroORAPHS df 51 kf| 4 g wcsi Gctiiijai^ 
towns go^et&i^hy $6^ 
inount 4 *d &i lirie out^d^'die ^SdiMhc- 
wRldhaus at Kailsift^ l^a wtck, WitIli|tU 
440 delgatcs to tlbi^ btdkxud cotifa^cddit 
have been reviewing the piart/t strategy fot 
winning next Septembers general election^ 
and thereafter governing, or helping to 
govern, the Federal Republic. The aii^ries 
are propitious. 

Herr Herbert Wehner, one of the party’s 
two vice<hairmen, brAi^ished the plums 
when he opened the cotiferenCc on Monday. 
Herr Wehner could claim that oqt of the'^ 
ten lAtnd elections held since the Bundestag 
election of 1961, the Soqal Democrats had 
emerged as the nuntericailly strongest party, 
having polled altc«aha|F ix^B^s^oo votes to 
the 12,011,750 of the Clfi'istiiin Democrats 
and Christian Socialists combined. Com¬ 
paring the bag with that of the round of 
Landtag elections held in the four years 
before 1961^ the Social Democrats had in^ 
creased their total vote by nftore than one 
and a half million votes wnilc tlw other two 
parties could register only a }oim increase 
of less than half a million. Cf the total of 
1,869 seats in today's Bundestag and ten 
Land parliaments, thef Social Democrats 
hold 850 and the Chfisdtfn Democrats and 
Christian Socialists together 811. 

To cap this tale of growing popularity, 
Herr Wchnet could have recalled the result 
of a public opinioh poll in October: in 







Saptamb^^^ : ifaheft. EHor. WtHHir 


d(ey for thi 

’ So touch for trends in figures.’ 
been one of th^ executive 
«(ims at I^aflsrtme'to ^Ypee Rr^ 

bPgiomng to suspect tm the 
Oahberatic lAiidn could do’vtfi^ a rcu froo; 
6$ee that "the Social l^e • 

reservoir of quatffied meh vrhieh could be 
promptly drawh upon in 1985 tp form t 
ca|>inet> dthcf in yrhble or In part. ; Thaf 
Herr Willy Brandt, the pRrty chairman and 
mayor of Berlin, is to be presented'as an 
alternative chancellor to Herr Brhard is not 
in doubt. Murmurings here and thde 
the effect that Herr Fritz Brier, the sj^Cond 
deputy chainnan and leader of the party in 
the Bundestag, is a wdgh^r and worthier 
man, are sdebced for the time Ixing hy the 
greater, authority emanatinff from Herr 
Brandt on the platform and by signs of hii 
tig^ti^ing sdf-discipline] 

Naturally Herr Brandt is reluctant to 
commit himself to this or th^t appomtment 
if he becomes chancellor next autumn. 
But at Karlsruhe this week, ebb^t directly 
or indirectly, be made known'the names of 
some .twenty e^erienped colleagues upon 
who5e;$ervices-i-m ode way Or ahOthOf—he 
would rely. In addition tp the well-known 
names of Herr Brier (R pbtontial foreign 
minister), Herr Wehner and Professor Carlo 
Schmid (spectally qualified to foster 
ambitious plans for educadon and research), 
the list includes Herr Akx Moeller (as 
director of an insurance company he would 
be usefully knowlcd^ble about money), 
Senator Hehnouth 
Schmidt of Hambiurg (a 
reserve officer and sta- 
dent of defence prob¬ 
lems), Prt^ssor Karl 
Schiller^ also of 
Hamburg (at present 
seconded to Berlin aS 
senator for economic 
‘affairs), Herr Georg 
l>bcr (the open- 
ndnded chairman of 
the ' building workers^ 

■ tutio^ Herr Freidrich 
^^’Schaefer (a lawyer 
• well vc^d in thfe 
' bowers of the police), 

■'' ' Hefr Alfred Kubel (an 
ei^f on famiktg) and 
Hm* 'GustaV Heto 6 - 
‘' manri (irtm was once 
ttilniStcr for the ihfeHor 


io^.pr Ad£eMU 9 ’ 8 ,cabtoet''lM 4 i 
changed 

reacmamfitOM %awt 

boom Ac v 0 i^:wi 


to 0ft .A 4 

sQciaUBt iiOYero^t. 

tum m die fear.- .--i. 'j ./.t.' ?/. -■ 

Much could MpitqB behe^jM^IMl' 
glaneral diectkio'to^lhli‘Wo^ tfthe 
electorate. There iift' Moadnent' SmU 
Derao(frat»—ataong then^nerr Max fittoft, 
the fanner butvoaiatfet' of’Huubuig'. and 
Herr Giistav Hdueauiiiii of % esel^Te 
cooiinihee-i-Vrhdi. ’ ;)ultki^tth 41 d)it - Ae 
Christuu Defflocrats' mil qiiiddf d(ls6 Aelr 


Christuu Defflocrats' mil qiiidw d(ls6 Aelr 
obstrepetdus ranks tos^is wch aodulst 
thundtSr as ti^'fittitidy m tecAsl- 
mendt^ the mmr to |m ills jbelteiM ft'iiMK 
distindmiy’ so^ii^ ipok'' tbair liBve 
had since tfidor' 'Be^d.;m seqj^^ at 
Karlshihe, ta» haye ; h^' p^jrag' tp 
the ' tteV ‘ Britishl', tilhdor govemititilit 


as an caamide "ct vdiat a parfy wiA 
the cdui^' Of its; tnA ceidvu^ifS caa 
achieve.;' ■', 

.iThe^ critics have ippraa^riAu 'die 

party leadership for nyhig (6 wJa 
rioa foTi'aweqt rcasonabtei^.ariAe dpM of 
sorialistpriooiilej qf tenduis Iq eridcise llie 
Erhard goye^mieiit.. foi; ita. ri^fenpaaoe 
rather than fte its direetidtt,. They^suiia-'. 
tain that it Aould be the party’a bimnesa, 
for instance, to tty to tfop du goveniiaient 
froin cofflinitdi» Gerpaany to ppcticip^iig 
in a costly multiiateru nuclqn force, and 
from riskiog a reiiewed inill^isation of 
civilian life through legMadnn iqteip^ 
to; equip the govenunent, with;:ipi!^ 
powers ip. the event of a “paAlnl 
emergency." . ■ 

In his speech on Tueaday, which iote- 
shadowed tnneh of Ac pfemon' tnatjjftisto 
due for prodamation on Herr Attult 

denied that thje par^had ppmlid character* 
less’bipffltisaa priwieS.in-Bbnn/ ViAout 
the contribution Of Ae SOcftl’^Debiocratv be 
held, theto would havo beat no ratifico^ 
of the nuclear test ban agiuetitent, no setthtg 
up of west Germm tirade inisskMis in bast 
EkuOpean countrfeV; no Etttp^AAinilo pre* 
amble - to tlw Franco-Genliaa*: 
friend^ipj aUd'nO agreement On'hlttr>iector 
passes in Berlin. Add. HCre BiWndt pro- 
nrised that a socialist government, by' pun- 
nhig and by more ^kabie use 'rff the 
Path’s wwA, would' modernise the 
cOinitry beyond tbeJpMsent Mveriimeitt’s 
dfeUlns and at Ae suM thne feduce much 
contHnporaty soAil'!n|ustice. 



Divldfd th^y^ 

dm. ROMS. CORRmoKOI^t . . 

A t first $i6kr th€'^utstatidiitg mult of 
the Jocal clectioAs^^ls^d tbro^houc 
most of Italy on November 12nd is the fact 
that, after a year and a quarter of centre-left 
government, the chief opposition parties on 
either aide rf the <^irionj the Ccaniminists 
ahd the righM^ii^ l.i^ral$, have improved . 
their s^reiigth^ In the provindal council 
elecnoAS) whkh Involved 25 million voters, 
the iCohmunista’ vote has risen from 24.7 
per cent in 1^0 to 26 per cent, and they 
hate gaihed 59 new seats. At the parlia- 
inetiury de^tion last year they polled 25.5 
pK^t dent of the Vbte^. Clearly the embarrass¬ 
ment of the party leaders over the fall of 
Mr lUiruabcbev has not impaired the party's 
voting strength* The Communists may even 
have gained from the fact that all the other 
parties except the left-wing Socialist PSIUP 
(which broke away from the Ncnni Socialisis 
in January) succumbed to the temptation to 
m^e the Khrushchev affair an excuse for 
concentrating throughout the election cam¬ 
paign on baiting the Communists. The Com¬ 
munists made the obvious retort that the 
object of local elections should be to provide 
good administiators at home, not to correct 
the faults of foreign governments. 

A- closer look at the results, however, 
show& tha^ the c^tre-left coalition has not 
done too badly. The Liberal gains (from 4 
per cent in i960 to 8 per cent, with a net 
gain of 68 seats) have been at the expense 
of the extreme right (^the nco Fascisis and 
the Monarchists) rather than the Christian 
Dembcrat party, which has lost 3 per cent 
of the total votes cast and 59 scats since 
19 < 5 o. The Ncnni Socialist vote has fallen 
from 14.4 to 11.3 per cent. The votes lost 
have gone to its break-away faction, the 
PSIUP; the Socialists console themselves 
with the thought that, in a general election, 
on its present strength, the PSIUP would 
lose about half of the deputies who first 
formed it. One party in ihe coalition, the 
Social Democrats, has gained slightly. 

AH in all, the coalition’s losses can be 
whittled down to the 3 per cent dropped 
by the Socialists as a result of their split 
last January. Signor Saragat is obviously 
right to say. that election results raise the 
quQSUdn of a. unitary reorganisation of the 
Socialist forces*’* Tlic division of the 
SocildiRts into three patties is surely a chief 
cause of Coneu^unist strength and of the 
wedtness of the centre-Jeft coalition. At 
present ii is probably not possible to win 
bach the PSIUP* but some sort of an under- 
stac^g* as Aprtjiiuw to reunification, 
batwe^ jbe Soci^sia and Social Demo¬ 
crats is now.urgeittand on tbe cards. 

. Also last Sunday, 15 million Italians voted 
tn. ^enew the municipal, cotincjls in 7,000 
towns* These results arc different from 
tfa^ voth>i the provincial opuncils and 
mako.k)^ to inurprat tb^ j^dcal geo¬ 
graphy pi My today,, , vXhaiC^cistian Demo^ 
aats, who lost slightly in tSHbproyinceS} have 
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i SdOi|Uiit»,havo done 
V ihatrfE the ckiest But the 
r Communists have done hek Ip ih^ 
towns, In Milan„the Lil^ala are how tM 
third party, with a jump from six to, 17; 
scats. The coalition controls ^he majority 
in 46 provincial capitals, ihduding Palermo, 
Venice and Turin ; but its position in Milan, 
(ienoa, Naples and in the provincial council 
of Rome is precarious. The Communists, 
who have greatly strenjjthcncd, their vote in 
Tuscany, have a net majority in Siena ; with 
the help of the PSIUP they, also control 
Livorno., Left-wing junta;s^ including the 
Communists and the Socialists, are possible 
numerically, if not politically, in. Modena 
and Bologna. 

Regional differences have been very 
marked. The Cpinmunists have dpne best 
in the north and centre but have Ipst quite 
heavily in the south. For the Socialists, this 
pattern is reversed. In Sicily, where only 
municipal elections were held, the results 
are singular ; the Christian Democrats have 
gained 4.2 per cent and the Communists 
have lost 6.9. The conflicting trends make 
it possible for each party, except the 
Monarchists who have been reduced to a 
third of their former strength in the provin¬ 
cial councils, to claim victory. But when the 
dust sciiles, the political consequences need 
not necessarily depress the coalition. The 
Christian Democrats have not lost to the 
Right and the country has not withdrawn 
its mandate from the government. If the 
Communists have done better than many 
people expected or hoped, the fault lies in 
the divisions in the Socialist camp. 

PAKISTAN 

Voters in a Fog 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PAKISTAN 
OLLiNG in Pakistan’s first general elec¬ 
tions ended on November 19th ; the 
political outlook is almost as cloudy as it 
was before. The voters have had to dele¬ 
gate their right to choose their rulers and 
law-makers to 80,000 people—the “ basic 


of werl^^Rcddog^ rieotiow; dn 
ilie EMs of 

1 m miimm dieirM^ te^dersbip. 

H Many Wjfcre t^willM the cemral 

, quesMon wb^er .they President 

Ayub or tne prckiMM 
combined pppPaidb^ parties, *Mi$s Jinnah. 
^ In sijch small cohkitucncies, local 
mfluenccs^ family feuds and personal 
rivalries were likely to looni large, and they 
did. The polling waa jaccompankd by 
brawls and violent disturbances at various 
places^ in whicb more than 40 people were 
killed .and several hundred The 

expression of the popular will was further 
vitiated by lax electoral rules and unsound 
polling arrangements. The opposition’s 
charges of official interference (which hgve 
been followed by a demand for a judicial 
inquiry) may be exaggerated, but are not 
empty; there is reaspn to suspect that 
official prc.ssure did affect the outcome in 
many constituencies. 


B oth the opposition and the ruling party 
claim to have captured an overwhelming 
majority of the seats in the electoral 
college, and it is hard to tell propaganda 
from truth. To make it harder, a large 
number of electors known to support the 
opposition do not feci strong enough to 
proclaim their choice aloud, and it is 
impossible to say how many will be able 
to resist pressures or blandishments. 

All the same, the signs arc that the con- 
icsf will be close and bitter. The ruling 
party's hopes of a landslide victory in West 
Pakistan h^ivc been belied. According to 
some estimates it has not been able to cap¬ 
ture more than a bare majority of seats, the 
rest being shared almost eveiily by opposi- 
lion and independent candidates. In the 
Hast the opposition is believed to have won 
at least 70 per cent of the seats. 

The defects of this indirect electoral 
system would have been mitigated if the 
electoral college bad imnicdiaicly to choose 
Pakistan’s president and legislat(?rs. As it 
is, the president is to be elected next March, 
and membe^rs of the legislatures some lime 



democrats ” who now form the electoral in the middle of the year. The opposition 

college. Bmi in many cases they have had claims that this schedule,is designed to 

to do this without being able to know what give the party in powe|jK^|^td nwinocuvrc. 

the candidates stood for, or indeed whether The opposition labyNii uHw two other 
they stood for anything at all. Severe handle^. Iris a t^tic 4 comblna- 

, Under the present electoral law, which tion of five independent groups, 

was framed in a spirit of hostility to ■ ^ party some of thdici, in thei^-optl6l^; ttiurually 

politics/’ this was practically unavoidable. irreconcilable* Secondly, it M depend 

The electorate is split into 8 o,ooq ririy,;C^- .. for its suc^^ Utpon the^' very electoral 

stituencies, each of about 200 tq 600 1 college U to ahjjUw .through 

Given the poor organisadon and ’ elections,' 1 ^ 

discipline, of the political parties, .^it yvp thwk* it brought tio the 

physically impossible for any of .thetti lo. tin^ PPpM 

name regular party nominees. wan . 

particularly so in West Pakikan, wt^ fdiM to 

far behind £aw Pakistan ur.politfeai pen- ^ 

sciousoesa ynd activity. lA thpuU^s 6f it wina 

constituencif;s, the voters ^ksyi^pfed to. brought 
find two or more candidafitt^^MlIii^ng to. piOjmjses 

misrepresent their political affiliations ; practically rule out artreturn, to autocracy. 
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of the Seotfhi!hi.Hi 9 h|#ncte Is founct 
bfi<twth« ^ |{qu«ur of Pufhe* Charias Edwaf^ 9f|u«^ 

‘ T**'i£ *”** onJoyW throughout th* 

,... V'.--,. . ": ■t/i":} rodipo, fronj which OrarnbMt*, 

III oaW hM navar vartMl for mora than 


tWb etnturioa. A glaaa of Orambuia is a rara axparidhca. 


Walker, the world’s h^est selHiig Scotch whisky, 
has its iBiall beguminn high in the Scotd^ hiOs 


P aoriB un Jotoate Valker. 

MO(« of thMn diiiik ii thtn uqr 
Dd^ ttio wocU. If It die 

mie Se6telLdWii9'. to ipedd 



BWN laso-^anu. 

codl s ttc aai a are piped tttrect Into 
the distiUetto tbic produce the 
great highteid ihaJt whiakiM dtat 
■re blended into Johnnie Waflccr. 

Jtdiikate WnUsoir and 
rx aodno YouVs probably 
y ^ Wondered wiijy loinaoy 
Oi \ expert whisky dtjhkera 
/ \ iresofieroelyaaii|-ioda. 

IlflllItU I ^ 

H does influericc the flar- 
I U our. But if you like 
nH I Jobnnt e Wllkfff OfTid Wfft, 

’ i H ehead. les stiU ^jgtm 

lul , druik.IiKidef^1^inttiy 
—y p^fe can m jolini]^ 


Johnnie W^hBosr is niade wit)i die 
smdearbnrnwaeerof $ootla^ < 
hie bonis that rise high in the hflit' 
ure flisered naturally as they nm 
iwbedsolpeit and granite. These 


ieseveni 


Ihesdda* 


Ihusd-dut pent, headier 

for 30 centuries in swirling mists, 
and it turns to peat. If s then right 


. oonfoaiKONC 

for Johnnie Walker. 

Men cut die peat, by hand, man 
the moort, and take it to the 
distiilery. 

Barley is siMcsmI over dm 
Ing peat, which wares its daswar 
lingering fo the gprin. ^ 




flgooor to Johnnie Walker 3,000 
years fiom now.. And that men 
will sdli be cr^riag the peat. 

Ha ytm has l^nnr 
wtthky Ibr yaurasdf 
OryaWrlMaitiniJWhcd 
ydu buy a bottle of 
vWhidey, you wnt it to 
hit aoeeptahk to your 
V friends. And you wmM 
to enioy it yomelf. The 
wpnderfbl thing about 
Idbnnie Walker Is that, 
besides being the best^ 
known of all the Scptrii 
whiddes, ft la aim the 
one that you win like. 

SAVdOHNNHE VVALKER-voirli Mci it 

ww ju««r aata hBHOB jiiMt 
i Book nfM$ Pkft-pmm fitMd*, 


0)0 OMon todiy mu oe 




March t^.M lfilMf?. 

/h Washington this vjeekend, General 
Maxwell Taylor^ the American ambassador 
to Sidgon, is ; 4 ^qmsim ^ipmdon. tn,, 
Vietnam with President jdmson/tn Sfdgoti, 
where a stete, of ^^iege been dectared, 
PuddhUts and students are rioting agaiHsf, 
the netb ' cibihah gobernment. GHierat 
Taylor is thought to be urging escdatuni of 
the war as only Way to avoid ahfiost 
certain defeat, Russia warned the’West' 
against this on Thursday, A correspondent 
in Saigon writes : 

T ui$ time lasr year th<;re wa$ hoi^ is 
the United State$ that* mtk Presidleot 
Piem out of the way> the Vietnamese armed 
foi^ces, under General Minh’s leadership, 
would pursue the war agairist the Vietcong 
with “ vigour.*^ In Match, General Khanh, 
after he in turn had ousted General Mihh, 
introduced an ^ ambitious pacification 
plan which, he promised, would restore 
security within a year. 

A great deal of vigour has been put 
into the war effort, but with meagre results. 
The word pacification ” has become more 
and more meaningless. The Vietcong have 
not been pushed back anywhere ; they have 
advanced almost ev6rywh'4re, and have 
moved uncomfortably closer to the capital. 
As evidence, ofife ncfd only read the official 
military bulletins, both Vietnamese and 
American, for the last three or four weeks. 
The Vietcong raid on November ist against 
the Bien Hoa air base, only 22 miles from 
Saigon, was the most spectacular story. 
But more significant perhaps were the series 
of operations launched to clear the Vietcong 





of thw . 

Undnufflt. Kbenotel Maiattc. <<2utmo tbs 
upit*^ yinuttion is wqtss, notyUy in 
tfefi of cei^tral,. Vietnam. 

the Vietnamese 
500,006 strong, should 
. a fighting force their . 

Ibffe^V^esi^ baa been dropping iiri^{ ! 
fhoi^e (ietenbfsites. The Vienames^ teWifef " 
has less and I^s heart for fighting as, in 
front of htm, the Vietcong grow more 
aggressive while, behind faith, he ^Ses die 
pwti^al unrest of Saigon ahd the 'liitei^- 
neeifie sntrigues of his IdKkrs, a peasimtry 
that is in^r^iangiy disaffected, amt, all the 
time* thct Rooming shadow of the Amkricaa 
enibassy. The soldier's main concern ifow, 
especially if he is an urban, conscript, is 
to keep alive. He is no lopgcr sure fjor 
whom and for what he shoulid f)ie or^he 
maimed in a military hospital., 

Tlie population, too, is growing 
pessimistic. In the capital,. the political 
merry-go^ound that has gone on unabated 
for a year is convincing liniore and more 
people that something drastic must be done 
by a strong government if the country is 
not to go under. But the emergence of 
such a government is rendered impossible 
by the refusal to submit to national^ 
discipline and self-deniaL The peas^ts 
have grown weary ; it is they who begr the 
brunt cf the new intensificadoh of the ^ar. 
Tbey have suffered bloody shelling aiid 
bombing of villages suspected of sheltering 
guerrillas, regardless of whether the 
peasants could dp anything to keep the 
guerrillas out. 

There is, your correspondent believes. 





) KMoh' 

march uonh: Iff! w ihnc^' 

GencrAJ^^ 
fuUy->^iffd«i^ealo^ I 
—at the,.JHdholulu, 

especially the “Ho ChT Minh'tria*’ 
Laof;*ir .a^ ar 

iiulasjaliar 

’ AuAbticMiV 'W" OVWH'' _ 

' Kordi' '‘.VkoMiO' 

'.icoAscpiplaceii:/ . 

The' ’ Aaaeticast.' 
uaturaUy been osljicttokjtoipatt 
,out of their .b hitt.- 

. tJw Mu 

mg much , before,we de^Ofma. But 
the tithe 'seems' to ^ave 
neutralisation has bi:^ vbfa 
aihj sinOe 

long as a'“position of 
been establisfa:d> thb’ itM -. 
avoid disaster (which tsoiud ‘iKft 

tsW the'form of a'miHtarvw'dlC^ 

Bich Phu , foabioo* 

collapse ^f Vi(5tnaro).wojut^r.hft ^^ 

, The ^nijricahs arc cl 

' h’wihgsttl^lved.m a 

having to take over the d«ehce of South 
Vietnam tlkmsclves. But : If Vtlfey ire 
resolved to d^ny South Victhkm’ to ifac 
communists at' all cost, this cOOrst oFacti^ 
is thought by many in-BaigOh to be 
unavaids^le. ^ - / 





SUDAN 

Politicians and 
Professionals 

1 ROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KHARTOUM 

A S symbol of the military way of doing 
things, General Abboud had no real 
place in Sudan's new civilian regime. But 
in the confusion and search for compro¬ 
mises that followed the fall of the imlitary 
government ar the end of October, the 
general lingered on for a couple of weeks 
as nominal head of state. He retained no 
effective power, but his links with the old 
regime and with the army began to be a 
cause of .worry. There was a feeling that 
the break could not be complete while he 
remained as president, and reports began to 
come throu^ that November 17th, the 
smniversary of General AbboUd's own revo¬ 
lution in 1^58, had bedi marked as the day 
for new dei^natcationB. Id order to fore- 
atali the possible violence, General Abboud 
did the stiUesmaiDiike thu^ by resigning on. 


He is to bo replaced by a Supreme 
Council but there is disagreement within 
the transitional government about the form 
that this should take. The National Front, 
hurriedly got together to engineer the over¬ 
throw of the military government, and to 
draft the country’s new national charter, 
has since split into two broad groups: the 
National Front of Political Parties, mostly 
composed of the leaders of the traditional 
religious political parties; and the National 
Front 01 Professionals, which has a 
strong oommunist faction. The political 
leaders favour a five-man council i pro¬ 
fessionals want a council of three non-party 
men.. 

Elections are planned for March, and the 
officios concerned are hopeful that every¬ 
thing will be ready in time. Outsiders are 
more doubtful: ap enormous amount has to 
be done first, including th6 completion of a 
new electoral roll and the gathering together 
of the scattered population of southern 
Sudan. But t 3 »>uld the elections have to 
be delayed beyond March, it is unlikely that . 
. they can take .plape before neat Octo^ or. 
^vem^r^. Sudan's hot summers slow 


pace of the country; afod the rains in the 
south make havoc ^ communications. 

If there does have to be rpostpooement, 
there will be a strong movement ffor change! 
within the present transitional govepnineiHv 
The Moslem parses,are already urging,a 
reshuffle on the ground that ^ commun¬ 
ists have too. strong a irepresenutioo. The 
communists themselves are hoping fbr a 
delay since diey have hot at ptesent enough 
support in the country to gam it place in an 
elected governtnent. 

Hie National Fh>nt of Profesikmals may 
well aOon apUt again between ks coahh^^ 
and its oonrcofimamiist elements.. 
the longer the lap^e of dme before elections 
can be held, the imwe Ukely it that Ujc 
heterogeneous groups w^l fall Tnp 

goverhment is busy, cfdiring hp 
tanCe; launching public Ihtb th^ 

corhipt practices of some form^^ttpildstets 
and offickis and,< perhaps isnM baportaifi of 
all, trying to purge the armed forces of men 
who nnght be thMuz^ ia^lbriiis^nf a new 
military cotip^«. But t£t sooner ak^ elected 
government can takenyer,.thc bcrtec.it wiU 
be for SudapL/' ^ ‘ ' 
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.' • '•■ h, • x-M .„ i . . . - I WASHINGTON, DC , 

S ^WXfiWV wi^dl ?b»t ^ i^litie»J:rcvoluuo». was m pxpmss 

imc^ewtood 

^ i^ls^ WW uiilft th^ eJwooii mum^ cacpe i^. It was 
tjsat Senitioff Goldwaieif would cany tAmimpph 
Loulsb^ South Carolina, Alabaote and Georgia., ifhut was not 
k'alt aitj^iee^ wte that he would catry into oOce Refmblican 
dttkUdacoi^ ftnm ftv cxmijmsknal down to the local levels in the 
hird'^uiftfea of dte. Dbep; Soutt where the woid ** Republkan^^ 
aft ^ibsceiUty bii^^ badt td^die Civil \(^ar a cent^ ago. 
ihd^j Kei^littn h^dera in t>e^ South have had thdr 
eahilarat|(^ sul^ucd by regret tW they did not 
seats, They inight .well have assmhed control over 
a nia^ty of cities in Alabama and won all at ^sissipprs 
acafs jn QangresaThad they only bothered to put up Republtcan 
candidaiin fwi them. Moreover, there is no doubt that Senator 
John Spactauin of Aldjama, a disdnguiahed southern moderate 
who ym the Democratic mmiinee for Vice President in i9$2, wiH 
be biWy beatmiar re-election in'1966^ unless there ti a remarkable 
chafiR in the political cliiltune. Not as sophistkated as voters 
elseiSi^^ ^ residents of the Dee|i South are accustomed to 
votihg the stmghi party ^ket rathe^ than to spotting their votes 
for varliflMs oflS^ between candidates of the tm parties. For a 
centu^, the Democratic tkk^ fgat the southern vote as the party 
of white supieioa^." NoW dtet honour goes to the Republicans. 

At faoet value, chh would seem at long last to be break¬ 
through in the Solid South that Republican politicians have been 
promising for the past fifteen years. Yet the party’s gains in the 
region are very different from the grand design for a southern two- 
party system that was talked of in the years after the second world 
war. The new Republican party of the South was to be concen- 


nouncil^V #fd|| g 

^ pfonatM^'iUitipatby bfmd' of ^sdr^8|n. 

the ihdf^^ 

^ Re^|^MWthc:& 

questiqnatoe ^rpejiia, tfe ggini. wift he. # >U 
p^aia^U N9]t darkig, to tal^ jbe Ooldm^g.^o^ to nfuioa# 
diM^f twice ;in ^ row, in 196^ the, Repuhliqm pan^ will ahnost 
certii^^jhoa^^ a candidate wbo.il. su»fl|[|^<cdiimikted to^the 
cause of? civil Whether the rural white bv die Deep South 

li^lt thm^^maittl^ his pew-found alleghulce to Republics 
^ is ddUbiRil. the Nei^ « a ihdre ;faCt^]^^ 

, jud^Shif'the^^pell^l^^ tewdixti^ fn ^ 

Sdudt ; e ge^^ tfieif 

Bwheh^ tp '^/DcmoCra^ ^ refedye^ few southern 

Kcgi^ pt^mtted to vote, tpaint#^ dodkkmal Republf^ 
kiy^es^, ti ooiy in dedgiM of ihe .raciw; v>^s of tte white 
Democrats ip the South. As tote as 1960% Mn Richard Nixpn won 
heavy support from southern Negroes against Mr Kennedy, mdud- 
ing an absolute majority in the city of Atlanta^ But in 1^4^ when 
hir more southern Negyoes were legiscered to vote^ than in any' 
election since imifiediately after the C^vS War, Mr GoUwater won 
something lesi than 10 per cent of them. 

In fact, the dramatic iacmaih in Megro registration this year was 
an ironic by-pio4uct of the defectmna^ ^ rural whites to the 
Republicans. Democratic, offi;^ in North Carc^na, Virginia and 
elsewhere (though not ip the D^,,$outh) began to register Negro 
voters for the first time in self-^ence agginst the Goldwater tide. 
Thus, the Repubik^ns wen on November 3rd only in those areas 
of the Deep South where a. combination of terror^ physical force 
and apathy {U-eyems the Negro masles from vocttig. No^y lmows 
how kmg it will take but it is only a matter of time befOrd the 
Negroes in the Black Belt will.begin tb vote and alipost certainly 
they will side with the Democrats. That niay point to a possible 
future alignment in which the Negroes and a minority of whites 
will be able to out-vote the majority of whites everywhere in the 
South. 


trated in the burgeoning suburbs of such great cities as Atlanta, 
Dallas and Birmingham, drawing upon the young professional and 
business men who had migyared from the Nonh and had no 
sympathy for the South’s rural Democratic politicians with their 
twin standards of white supremacy and government sub$id$^' As 
the party of the neW, industrialist ^quth, the Republicans would 
stress fiscal conservatism and clean, government whik taking, a 
moderate ^jtipp.pn the Negro question* In fact* this was .the 
fonnu^ lut by Republicans in filing steady thep^h un- . 
spectacular progress through; the< nmeteeprififties. '' 

; But quite: another partem appeared on November 3id; The ? 
f»ibiwlpa# aod had shifted firtm 

10 jRlfmbtl^ Jdihson. 0 aiys,'die 

kf^t 3r^ the meat Republican city ^ the 

Sbu A, upMliiii W Cotigres^an and' all bs RrohUiewi 

of jtlKre of Ne^oes who, of cpiwrfe^.aifD. ^ 

•juk pen^te4.'^ y^f) in dK Pemoerwe calun^,4vvin|| v 
wiaBhbwtf'f:4^bU hiiultlijiics but this. do90,'W€at 

j^yly fbt Mx.QM^iilpMWk.^'couchisioa tothei.-; 
drawn .from (beat and racinir Aloni^'.yraa 

Mr l 3 oldwMer‘«'«ttncda& Siwiifr.. ' ' Only io thd bftt<r-«nd- < ; 
f^oiiba or widtc -Th, cMAdmtivi^ 

urban .anil suburban areas, wdiifri ^JiiJfopliobia fr either teil ptb- 


I N the long run, the reniarkabie.ReiMhfiean gains in the Black 
Beh’may have the effect of mcouraging local Demo^ts both 
to reghker Negro voters and to a($)efo mdi^ dora^ to'.the party’s 
nadooal positions. The five .Ala|^ian Congressmen who lost 
thdr seats had blmdly followed Governor George'Wallace into .an 
aptirlohnsoa position tliat|(nij^,bdih: up support flit Goldu^r 
and the Republicans. is dfrete^tetf .dirougSoat 

the South 8 inot}g^.poli 4 ciaii^ ,wl^ n9iK that {i/ii ,Cj|s|^s Wdtnef, 
'« first-term prorfAhnson Pcjpaoct^ frpqit Adgt^jWnf>ryom4 lot the 
dvil ti^ fiitl/ withstood « Mimog .Jb^blidQi phallep^ . Mr 
WoltneMnay trail be the maid fqr the rising-ybung'Democrats 
'"■of thtf’Sotitli; ■'.•.•.a',!’ ■' m-' 

The next battleground jfot'the polkical loyal^iof the South will 
be die hriis 'o£,',.GOTglSed. 'l4btM'Drifr!)j^^ hr thfe- House of 
Ri^rerartta'^ral ite ih*4^^.'tWlt Ithe 'is^'lKiutlwrn 

, fi*emhe|-s, 

of'||^l^pr?%,^ ATbpfi.U^^itt^ra South 
' Cmolina^jmust by ;paf;^t,.^SDuihem 

: loyalists ,su^’ as^Mr W;.$l 4 »>ng,auch.it puig^i Jirahebly 

wish the quim’M^g ra.’rnsident Jofansoo.’'ThsyirfM rim the 
‘dafir;Shfip^’frn^h^ «s‘idm:'Souriietar'Defflacrtts'tg 'htrge, if 
iHkrj^Wiliipil^^ Me Wlifim spedfieidty^dim Ira p«n^ to 
rarantee tiiii''Simultaneously, moderate RefhilAdlrii’'In’the 



«E ttxjVf&MltSr '.vamuaKkc !i(W 

Hanmnv.‘pt9iKled 

tbefae«ttt.*egrc(pitiiinil»!lleiHi1^^ hate beenr«w«gK>- 40 tW 
Congntt.by tlw sontbein ’Hic political fuwei^^ithe 

South is also involved in the rartent struggle over- ffhoiAier: Mr 
Dean Biutfa, one of Goldawteifs pohtictU hehtimNMiirht IP'he 
ousted from the; ^rmaosh^. of die iRepuMicao QoQh 

nitteew Mr Burch’s post is aOt of any great val^ io^ifael^! < Biur 
the and'Goldwatet ^ublicane helicte th^,.l9g. Mf. Biwth- oikI 
bit.e«ecudveatststtat«'Mr Jolw'Qteiueri.aaAlatMtipa-lsgngHCioniat 
and the chaimun ofr.the purty in ihat.statei:.to<ee]nMia'^ office 
would he.a.tignal that'die Bnpobheaa paityiia pot;.ah!!iiidbniog its 
disastrous southern stnaegy. ^ 

In a broader sense; it wU taka tppta.^ian . the struggles in 

Congress and in the Biepublican Kata^ Cotpouttoe io.;oraK tbe 
in^ct of the southern.political (evolution..; 
vote in the Sou^ has; beopi.lost to the^ R^ublicut ^y for a 
generation at least. Its apoc^ pt region; todgy is virtui^y 
oonfiaed to the areas of. rural radnp wbifhriUie alsov by, and .large, 
the areas of Negro disfranchhemant. But these areas are shrinking, 
even if only slowly, under the pressure of urbanisation and of the 
new civil r^ht$ law. It be fairly argue^ that tbe poldwater 
campaign and the poBtkat^ revoluniPn wh^b it induced may have 
impeded, rather than accelerated, the development of a two-party 
system in the South. 


Insurance for the Dotlar 

onday’s increase, from 3i to 4 per cent, in the discount rate, 
die amount Federal Reserve Banks charge on loans to 
member banks, wh^h influences the general pattern of interest 
rates, came whea the central bank had been slightly restricting the 
supply of credit for three months. It also came at the exact 
moment at which the chairnlan of the Federal Reserve Bovd, Mr 
Martin, had forecast earlier that the advmbility of 9 major shift 
in monetary policy would have to be. considered and when many 
bankers had been warning him against mounting inflationary pres^ 
sure. So flnandal cynics were inclined to take it for granted that 
he seized the opportunity offered by the increase in the British 
bank rate to impose the higher discount rate whkh he desked 
anyway for domestic reasons. Thus Britain, instead of the Adxninis- 
tradon and the centred ^bank, might be blamed for any dow-down 
in economic growth that followed. The only comments so far, 
however, from two of tbe leading advocates easy money, 
Representative Wright Patman and the exccudve council of the 
trade union federation, censure Mr Martin direedy, the latter for 
gambling with '' the pace of the economic advance at a time qf 
p.;rsistent unemployment.” 

Mr Martin himself, with the backing of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, insists that, the increase was imposed simply a^ solely 
because of the British acuon, as an kisurance not against inflation 
at home bpt against an outflow of short-term invesuaent funds from 
the United States in seardi of higher earnings in London. This 
would have put a new strain on the Amencan balance of inter¬ 
national peymeats,. still. running into, deficit at; tfw rate of $2 
billion a year^ As further cnoouragement to investors to keep 
their money in the United States, the Federal Reaerve Board also 
allowed higher interest to be charged m sayings and time,deposits, 
particularly shottrrenn on^. The inqrease in. the discount,rate 
certainly had all the appearance of being an jpnici^en9y measuce; 
four of the five regu^ Reserve Banks whjcb began tb^. upward 
nmvement had to jcali ^)efia) meetings to,approve,it ai^ Mr 
Martin announced the changp at .an press copfercqoe, 

the flrit dme tw had iCyer dW ^ 
s^eas that Fedeial Itas^^in^d^ tp. cootm ‘‘ csi^n^ 

daily easy” credit prfTcy, that nsi^ If^ding was inj^tifu) 


sMpfly sMitlwt.tl^^ 

drt «oiea^iOff4ndeirt i 

All of chiwis tttvw.aajd due 
tal 9 e 4 ‘ to jitpar 

payments oonsideridQns, thin^ woiked out anedy'fi^apAMd^ 
with a maximum of international impact and a ff tfnimuin of 
domesdc repercussian. The loss of dolkrs to other couutriet was 
checked, yet dierc was no general of cre^ home 

and banks did not 

achieved again ? ' ^ , 

boowbesQ 

Hoover Mtts Oyl 

I N his fori^ yi^s as dii‘^(^^ of jthe 
Federal ButiJhll of 
Mr J. ^gar i^yer \m jniMgid 
remain aloof from poUdc^almou^ 
his book, Mlastcrs of Eteerft,” ilc^- 
ing Americans to the of 

comiminjiita, made it' dear that' felt, 
mi liO literal. He has bticir 
gerierjE^ftj' adpiirea as the Sijchitcd 'ra 
Ac FM’s tQWedng reputation tof 
extraordfaary cordpetfeoce in its job as 
the investigative ann’ or tfte f)eparr- 
ment of Justice. Yet Mr Hoovef, • s 

whose seventieth birthday is drawmg near, demotiifli^1^di^,i^ 
his own prestige last Week in a heated outbtirtt, 

Flailing everything from parenttl lidity to COmlbtiotfatoot^ 
policemen, he shocked the cduntry wi^h three Wttd chk^csi'' ttic 
tepoffi of the barren Ccemisdoh' on Pteddent J^ehhedij^s 
assassination (which strongly criticised tht FBI) Was' i “ dasiic 
example of Monday raomih^ quarter-backing’* (hfedsj^t). 
FurAermorc, some judges and certainly the Jtisiicei of Ae^Sirt>reme 
Court were “blteding hearts'*—showing top rntidi ^JI^paAy for 
crimmals. And Dr Mardh Luther King, Ac re^ct^ Negro 
leader who has just won Ac Nobel pme, was the mbst notorious 
liar in Ac country.’’ 

It was not long before Ae attack was turned bade upon Mr 
Hoover, directed at his most vulnerable point—^fais age. Dr King 
declined to engage in debate with a man who had “ faltered under 
Ac burdens, compl^itics and responsibAties of his office.** The 
New York Times suggested that the recent complaints agiinsr Ae 
FBI—for its handling of civil rights cases and for failing to notify 
the Secret Service that Lee Oswald was in Dallas last November 
22nd—had been a stmin on “ one accustomed' to nothing but 
praise’* and that Mr Hoover should re Ac. The maA effect of 
the incident was to remind Ac public that President Jtflmson had 
waived Ae rule requiring retirement at seventy on Mr Hoovet^s 
behalf. 

But ill-advised as Mr Hoover’s explosion was, it also brought 
to light the real strains bescttkig'Ae FBI. Its agents most collect 
evidence against those who violate Negro rights. But when they 
are hampered, as in Mississippi, by Ac refusal of segregationists 
to serve as witnesses against other white people, the FBI draws the 
wrath of Negro leaders^ for its failure to make arrests. Mr rioover 
pointed out that, foUowmg the Warren Report, the FBI wgs now 
supplying Ae overw^ked Secret Service wiA the names of 
Aousands of ’’beatniks and kooks and crackpots.** But if Ae 
suggested stringent safeguards were to be obsmed to ^ letter, 
at least 7,000 su^cious hidtviduals would have to he rounded 
up in New Yoik dty eivcry, tinie a President i^^tedlf! Mr Hoover 
has been vitidmted sPfflewfaat on this issue/ A special committee 
composed 6f i&mbers of'Ac Cabinet bks turned down the Warren 
Report's suggestion that the FBI might take over the investigative 
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S^ice «nil fotfve that agency, tti aitn of the 
Treaatjry befs^dtfdlt, §knt>ly with the )ob of protecting the 
Preddtot phjiiicaliy. Tbt coffifoittee ebcepced Mr Hoovcr*s view 
that Obeli' t shift c6uld only worsen the present division of 
responsibility.' 

1 ' >■ ' . 1 . 

Phasing Out Defence 
Deadwood 

„ , ^ Washing ruN, DC 

' of Defence declared this week, had 

JL timing of his announcement that 95 

Installatiofis at home and abroad, from the Brooklyn 
on om, arc to be consolidated, reduced, or discon* 
this was dktated simply by “budget planning.” 
Nobody took Mt McNamara’s disarming words very seriously ; 

his diaatlhfhg mteations arc naturally being taken very 
piously indeed by politicians from the places concerned. Senator- 
Itedt Kennedy, example, in the campaign that defeated 

l^cnator Keating in.Ncw Vork, had been at one with his Republican 
Opponent Jo promising to do bis best to save the Brooklyn yard and 
9*000 jobs. Mr McNamara telephoned the Senator-elect 
P^mipy to teU hhn that sentence has been passed on the yard. 

Mr Kennesdy^aaid in reply has not been disclosed, but he 
immediately m record advocating a ” committee of review “ 
on the decision. 

These 95 installations (80 arc shown on the map, 15 
are bases abroad) are only the latest in a continuing pro< 
gramme of weeding out “defence surplus.” They make 
669 such “actions” to have been announced since March, 
X96X. But the latest excision affects larger areas of dead- 
wood. The 95 will save $477 million a year and release 376,720 
acres of land plus 63,401 military and civilian employees, while 
the 574 announced up to September last together saved $577 
million a year, something over a million acres of land and released 
85,834 employees. “ Release,” for abolishing somebody's job, is 
not here simply a callous euphemism. The Department of Defence 
guarantees all the workers who become redundant in these inst fil¬ 
iations jpbs elsewhere in its own 3! million labour force, provided 
that they will move, and it will pay their “ relocation costs.” This 
does not necessarily make anyone much happier about having hjs 
present livelihood suddenly turned into a “ manpower space ” ; but 
few of those concerned can have been under any illusion that these 
hives of inactivity could long continue. The “ phase-out period ” 
is generally up to 3i years—in the case of the Portsmouth shipyard 
in New Hampshire, where there is little alternative employnaent 
anywhere around, it is being stretched to ten years. The defence 
job guarantee is contrived by & freeze on hiring new labour ; 



available men ar< matched wi^^ avaBabfe ^joW by coiBptueiisi 
Whether or not this aatinffes all the individuals qiade redone 
dant, at least it should givi them a secure chance to: fimb other jobs 
for themselves. • ' 

Mr McNamara had soma success to report from the depart^ 
mem’s attempts to get the bases earlier declared redundant back 
into the economy ” as far as possible. It has managed, to dispose 
of 250 of them already; mainly to other federal agencies such as 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the National Aviation and 
Space Agency, but also to state and city authorities and to private 
business. Cities are turning Air Force fields into municipal air¬ 
ports ; training centres are being handed over to universities; 
aircraft, chemical, rubber and glass companies have bought fac¬ 
tories ; and local communities arc getting parks, golf courses and 
swimming pools cheap that servicemen used to enjoy. Where there 
is a chance of transferring employment along with the facilities, 
the Defence Department naturally prefers it; in one or two com¬ 
munities, working with Ideal authorities and businessmen, it has 
been able to pull out with no net 16 ss in employment or even some 
addition. 

DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS DEFENCE FACILITIES 
UP TO SEf*TEMBER, 1964 


Triniferred to ; 

Number 

of 

Number 
of states 

Acreage 

Dollar value 
to 

Other federal agencies. 

sites 

35 

concerned 

23 

650,886 

federal govt. 
568*2 million 

Airport development (public) 

IB 

10 

5,763 

(in costs avoided) 

Education and health (public) 

54 

28 

7,655 


Secreacionai and community 
development (public). 

66 

28 

35,407 

511 8 million 

Commercial and industrial de¬ 
velopment (private). 

77 

30 

32,768 

(proceeds) 

$72-8 million 

Return to host governments 

overseas . 

Still in process of ditpoaal. 

Toul. 

250 

44 

119,979 
230.324 
l«082,782 

(proceeds) 

5152 8 million 


Pulling out of directly-controlled defence facilities, however, is 
only the first part of this exercise and the second part will be 
harder. Mr McNamara’s Office of Defence Adjustment has been 
looking for some time at the more complicated process of 
“ adjusting ” indirect defence demand-—from its support force of 
contractors and sub-contractors throughout the economy. This 
will not necessarily be a matter of “ reducing or discontinuing ” ; 
but it will mean that many of these defence suppliers have to think 
about their own “consolidating.” Broadly, the departmental 
planners in the Pentagon arc assuming general economic growth at 
35-4 per cent annually, over the next few years, with defence 
demand levelling off though perhaps not actually declining. This 
would bring a reduction in defence’s present proportion of national 
product, some 9+ per cent, to perhaps yi per cent. 

For thousands of defence suppliers around the country, it 
will mean a Ici'clling off or rundown in the defence contracts 
on which they have counted for their own lively growth ; the 
Pentagon will help them to discover and shift their own emphasis 
on to equally growing civilian business. It has found some diffi¬ 
culty in tracing its demand right down to sub-contractors through¬ 
out the economy (there are geographical anxieties here, too). 
Completing this statistical njeasoreinent of the size ci the whole 
problem will take another eighteen memths or sg ; but the depart¬ 
ment is not waiting for this to start talking to contractors about 
the particular problems emerging for them. Today the Pentagon 
probably contains more p^ple competent at economic planning 
(many not even ideologfeally scared of the label) than any other 
secticn of official Washington. And they are well aware that 
their basic asscu!Dptioh-*-^t ivhat has been called a “ militaiy- 
Keynesiin ” economy can go on growing in gene^l at its cuhent 
pace j| ddene^ spending is not going to grow at all—will itself 
involve considerable nationaLati^uStments 








THfi ECOWMIST;;)NOVBMa:^;2jJj 1«4 AJt«a«dXH 

Schools invChaosK? 'r-} .v 


O NE cherished American belief—that the lack of a Rational 
policy for education 6 a good diihg-^lua beiiii 
by Dr Jam^ Cooant, the fom^ president of I&ryar4 uniVershyl 
Probably no one le^distinguishWcould have done'it.' Dir Ctxddt' 
himself agrees thAt only a constitutional EmeiKhnetit Oduld ^ive' 
Congress power to guide education and he does-not fetiominend 
that. Instead, as a solution to the chaos*^ch ekisiit affidiig ,lo^i, 
state and professioiial authorities, he reboitml^dk ‘dn fotersnte 
(but not federal) commission ; this cotil'd eddperitte in Working Out 
national guidelines for improvements in ediicathin. Or Conant. 
continuing his retirement career of dia^bsihg the ills of Amo'ica's 
tax-supported schools, has been mercild» with 'the educational 
Bstablishment. That, to him, consists of tht professors of educa- 


tifiP^d^r^pcMtaohoot.ftd^ pr o fOMi oD tfc gffwpkattd ^ i 

thp. tfnd>e«sVtniidng./^^ lWfei-^hjl:Atttcfelut!!pea4(»t: 

This allianoo^ Jw feetii».ha»4oadmt«id s^ hioardfco£.ediic«tkoni';t 
igooring tiK pi9tdctnft,^o{.N«po(tSyigpl||^|pKll(^ 
ttte.sajton^ o(jiiq|v!crside»^ foois^93#tfo.i9|9itu*iip^^ 
the ficfi^grotioptign' 

.Anpih(».ipydh,'ffcai«4iroi)ely ihu 
that teac^»at«>tQO;j#e#nited (and o>e^).4h;«mo.m.b(ittiet|My .) 
In. Lqids^tci. l^ni^y, <4' conmiwMqs ila.-OMakPOMs'^' 

ttsicheni,;weni, atrike* sopae^ pcpiidlr. pidietidg tpraupporp.. 

their, wsge.dqquada. .And. j^ frani,home,. Aonicaai laha teteb.: 
in 29i, .scho^8,run .bx,<di4..1^partine4it.of Qi^Nm .foi:<)htMem;«f (r 
familieis si^tiooed itnitmg.id 

present.a^,of,.miviestj 

Educatfoo, of .courae^.W J^h. <iiR)'l|r«^dimt lohflgOn’A '^ ;o{'< 
priorides for Icgislajtion in the coming yeaTi; Yet‘4.:{ora:i|(lable>- 


More Water 
Needetf 


FROM A OOHPtSl^KDERr iN COLORADO 

F or targe 'areas of ihe ' United States , 
(olack on the map) 19^ has been the 
third y&r of drought and in many places 
east of the Rocky Mountains conditions 
are as bad as in the days of the dust bowl 
thirty years ago—although how the impact 
is less ferocious. Over a counties 

in 34 states, a recor4:i'nun^er, have been 
ruled eligible f6#*jeqprgency assistance; 
only in iho South' a^' ^e Far West is 
there no shortage of water^aq^; the eastern 
seaboard is in as bad a sta^l^ as are the 
habitually parchdd Great Kains. Crop 
yields are down, factories may have to 
close and towns are threatened with water 
rationing. The recent rain and snow 
storms have not been enough to fill the 
reservoirs or restore the levels of under¬ 
ground water. Sustained and heavy 
downfalls are needed and even they will 
only meet present, not future, require¬ 
ments. America needs more water for its 
growing population, for its industry, for 
its agriculture and merely to store nature^ 
fitful bounty is no longer enough. Under 
the impetus of this year’s drought plans 
are being made to increase the actual 
supply of water. 

As a result “ rainmaking ” has finally 
become respectable after two decades of 
sceptical study, with- private ** cloud 
seeders ” making great and often unsub¬ 
stantiated claims about their ahi^ty. to 
increase rainfall. This year Congress 
appropriated $i,xoo,ooo for seeding clouds , 
in the West; previously the annual sum 
had beeh only $100,000; permitting drily 
experimental research. Now at last there 
ts enou^ money to co-ordinate all the 
efforts—private, state and federal—to influ¬ 
ence the weather, to put the ** nixurnk*^ 
ing ” theory to a real test and maybe co 
develop tnore effeedge ^processes* ,In 
chiu-gc of the new .pnsgfamine is tpc 
United States Reclamaripn, 



whi^ has opened an Office of Atmospheric 
Weather Resources at Denver, 

bureau has allocated half the new 
jt^)%op^doh to three projecu, one to be 
timtri^en by a private firm and two by 
state weather modification agencies. Dr 
Richard ^hleusener, who has been ex¬ 
perimenting with hail-preVcntion in 
Colorado with funds from the National 
Science Foundation, is in charge of try¬ 
ing to increase precipitation over the 
northern Great Plains. One of the other 
projects will attempt to add to the winter 
“ snow pack ’’ over the high mountains 
and the third is to encourage rain to fall 
over the,Colorado River Basin ; this js the 
driest section of the country Where plans 
for expansion arc already being cut back 
because there is never enough water. 

Meanwhile other public and private 
enterprises in this field will go forward 
in spite of the feeling of specialists that 
if too many hands stir up the same mass 
of air, the whole endeavour nriiy be nul¬ 
lified. This is because the universal 
method of increasing precipitation has. 
been to. impregnate the air, under favour¬ 
able conditions of moisture, with billions , 
of extra water-attracting nuclei of silver 
Iodide, arouifd which raindrops may form 
, and grow heavy enough to fall. .The 
thbory Has been that natural storms preci¬ 
pitate only i Tittle of the total moiswe 
which the clorids <;ientain and that supply¬ 
ing thenf with egtra nuclei would bring ^ 
more of itidbwn. u 

vBptii It aeeK98;to be established, that.; 
“* ovefgferiingL” c^n lessen, rainfall by in^ 
.preasi^ the niitnber of nuclei to. s«^ an 


extent that few can gather enough mpistur^ 
to majkc a i^ridrep. 

ravages 6^ hfirl, the te^hlquc of dvetst^- 
itig has been developed tn dlaiipite Ih Iom, 
dpiem hailstorm Un. a little geidtld raht^ 
As a xesqlt growers .of wjheat.and : 
, who ^read hail^ have, bee^ abed by (nmm 
. nearby who want ra^/. |n ' 

vidifch have receiv^ drought relitf^ih&. 
the gov^thneh^ th^re fiaVc been'^hafi^ 
prevention prefects; rightly or 
these are blatn^ for the drought. ' ' ' 

B tjT cloud-seeding U not: the only pro¬ 
gramme for increadng supplies of 
water that is getting really big* The Peesi* 
dent is also stepping up the effort to fipd r 
^ economic methods of desahiug ^,waj:erj 
the aim is to get the cpst down to b^ow 
35 cents a thousand gallons, the average 
charge at present fOr natural fresh wkter 
in the United States. Since 1952, when 
the government’s saline Water programme 
was initiated, the cost of desalination haa 
been reduced from $4 to $1 a thousand' 
gallons. Hopes of getting lower sdU are 
being pinned to huge atomic plants on the 
sea, coasts, producing elcctx^ity and fresh 
water simultaneously. Tne economic 
feasibility of such a ccMnbination is now 
being studied fointly by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Metropoli¬ 
tan Water District of Southern Califoriua. 
The proposal is for a plant with a capacity 
of 50-150 million gallons of water a day 
able to generate between 150,000 and 
750,000 kilowatts of electricity. 

Such developments could, repiake the 
power and water pattern of the whole 
country. .States on the coast, which cop-, 
tain about half of the population^ have 
always drawn their Water and their eneigy' 
froiii die interior. Now there h the tidti* ‘ 
mate pri^apetr of the coasts'being' 
with atomic plants, supplying both* WMr 
' and electricity, so that the interior Of the. 

country—the Colondo Barin;; for exaihple> 

: ^-+could . keep its water for. ha 
t .development instead Qf,havi|ig.y.ita grofwd^ : 
restricted J>ecaua4. its s^pplf of wane;; hks , 
to be sharoci withj.s^y, jCalifqriul.,, . ,, 
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otittde^ •tonidjr MtDMtt Onholic will opipciMi 

any^ ifietfiure^ wlikb^ provide fuodi for tbdbr' ^ 

school f ilMse edueiife 4. jT millktf Anwd^ Asr 8 

scimbem «fid his^ larg^ itkjet^iesy 

Mr Jetenson «iAy^-bc tb get rodukl thi^ lttipi»sb in a wtty fh^ 
President Kennedy, tb^ firkt Romnft'Otbolie Ffe^deilt'en^ onb 
whft bdieved finn^ that foddM aid ti^idiurdi tehobts violated the 
Constitution, never could. sieiieM soluckMii ta been sugjiested; 
One, the so^ed rtiethod^ would have the federal 

govenuaent tum biadc to the states every year $2 or $3 billion in 
federal revenues with^no strings attached. The states coUld then 
use this 10 help with their staggering school costs. Yet Mr Johnson 
may prefer to tackle the problem head-on in Congress. Even there 
the troublesome religious qi^sdon could be sidestepped by ear- 
markhi|^ funds for specific promts such as scientific equipment, 
loans to students Or libraries, or by allowing students from private 
schools to go to tax-supported ones for some instruction every week. 


Detroit Rolls Again 

A merica's longest newspaper strike ended this wedi; gs.the 
Detfoit News and the Detroit Free Press were publUlcd fee 
the first dme since July 13th. Wages were never an issue in the 
strike which lasted ; more than a fortnight longer than the marsh, 
then smpp^e of New York City^s newspapers in the winter ofr 
1962-63. Two craft unions—representing the paper handlers and 
the pressmen—walked out, chiefiy in support of a demand that 
members who worked on Saturday nights to bring out the Free 
Press on Sunday should be paid rime-and-a-half. (They struck 
against both papers because the publishers bargain jointly with 
the unions.) But if this demand had been granted, it would have 
been the first thne that an American morning newspaper had given 
so-called’premium pay for work on a regular shift; the Detroit 
publishers adamantly refused to set such a precedent. As the 
strike dragged on past BleCtion Day and as public opinion turned 
against the strikers, federal mediators induct the unions to drop 
tlieir Satprday-qight demand. On November 9th the paper 
handlers agreed to a new contract but negotiations with the 
pressmen were still deadlocked over the question of how many 
men should operate the new high-speed presses at die Netos ; 
finally a fellow Detroiter, Mr Walter Reurher, president of the 
automobile workers* union, designed a compromise. 

Guessing the effects of the press strike is eveTybody’'s game. 
Some believe that die absence of newspapers helped Michigan's 
Republican Govchior, Mr George Rpmney, to withstand the land¬ 
slide for President Johnson on November 3rd; his Democratic 
challenger for the Governorship could not make himself, well 
known. Others bclkve that the newspaper blackout helped to keep 
l>;troit free of race riots last summer, since inflammatory photo^ 
graphs of violence in other northern cities were not in wide circu¬ 
lation. The strike does not seem to have hurt business; cinemas 
and department scores have been thriving. The strikes them¬ 
selves 1^ around $3,000 each in wages; neither of thek unions 
paid reffedat Wee^ benefits, although some of the other unions 
whose by die strike did. As for the news¬ 

papers, dme wifi whether d»cy will suffer from the sair^ post¬ 
strike losses of pirpilildofi and adyerusing that hurt New York's 
pepers last year^ . 

Happily ior Detroit'the eaah of atrikea which have plagued the 
motor Jo^try. dnee SeptambeMbo came to an end this wedk. 
The Ford Motor Ononq^y resumed production following the 
sqttlemem of local mbp^^^ it plants which supply 
tq the eompaiiy*s sixfe^ assembly And one other ftHke^ 

that threateninif to stop Amcrlck's fldlways--has been postpoftied 
so as not to sour the lonn Ttianksgiying Day weekend, 


MFY V. the Status Quo clro;i :^8 

. YORK" V 

D ugiuci die pa^.^ew^y^rs it has been xK>t qidy .fasbW^ 
wage y^. c«i^j^y^,h^fca wjdl. ^pgycss bgs^passed 
legislation directe4.jat, unemployment; ednicatora 

have focused, attendon qn ^ problems .of ypung .peoplq. wbp dr;^ 
out of school befqrq their s»tuc^s; and several charii:- 

alde foundations have cities that have ^QOme up 

with long ,antl-|^>v^. prp^ : One of New York’s 
projects. Mobilisation for Voudi has served in sotne ways 

as a model and l^pe for the future^ ^ Indepeodent prograanne 
started,in the city's lower East Side two^and-ad^ years MFY 

follow^ guidelines prepared by a team;of social workers and 
researchers from Columbia University. Its job ttaEmingfor unskilled 
youths, its emphasis upon community participation and its efforts 
to develop an effective political organisation within the district's 
Puerto Rfean society—^all these facets of MFY tended to differen¬ 
tiate it from most other social welfare programmes. 
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M^'s $14.8 million for a three-year programme came from 
the Ford Foundadon and the federal and city governments; the 
last contributed some $2*8 iiiillion,.or about 2 per cent of its total 
wdfare budgeL Neverdielcss MI^s staff identified themselves 
with the aspirations and needs of the shim residents rather than 
with the established authorities. Possibly as a result of this partisan 
outlook, MFY has now come under attack. Its admiiiistrators have : 
been accused of ** loose and shodefy " procedures, its director, Mr 
James McCarthy (who has now resigned), of spending more than 
$4,000 a year on ehtertainipg and it$ executives of employing people 
who have past or present connections with subversive organisations. 
Recently, however, MFY's supporters have b^gun to retaliate. 
Members of the city’s injteUcctmd commuoicy have criticised the 
press for reporting the attado as though the charges had already 
been subetandamd. Two leading government officiala have also 
come to die defanoe of MFY; for if it is grounded, the federal anti- 
povetty progratmpe, modelled bn MFY m several respects, may be 
question^ before it even^^gm. 

UnderscorMg the battle, hqvi^ver^ is ah unstated premia of 
MFY—tiigt & sUstm seen fjrom. the dw dwellers’ 

angl^ is wrong and must be aa^ eofimy until it plumges 

its ways. Thus h^PY as^t^ ^esiden^ on the lower East Side to ; 
orgaaife when slum brndlords refused to do anything 

about bad . housiiig coodmoiit and it urged local leaders to join < 
schook beyoDtts^ when acifon on racial segregation in the city’s 
sdioel sysfem sdboied ddw to All tfife calls Into question 

the i»Opri^ a wetfare ageOc^^ iikldgihg action, 

some of the agedi^’s operstih^ fimds conic from , 
the municipal gov ernment .. 
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Tttfoi^h lu siMMldlary end astodeled' 

iJinitedareniiddbngasubttiandalcoill^tribiitionto'thcitt^^ 

axpott 

Last yesir, compani^ wholly owned by Yickejra Inutha.UJL. 
export^ almost £»6i mUUon worth of good^ reprpienting 
22 a per cent of their U^K. mamifacnn^ ./f 

In the three years t9^x-3» incluchM |m nVPfl 

total was £xoo mllUon. . ^^ 

These figares exclude any rnanti-- ^ 

&ctu^from Vick^ IhcflittM ^ of a U3:>d.d00 order fbr a rotary 
the OOrnmonwealth and otbdr cemont kiln and drlhlt hood by tl» 
parts of the world. Itehould also ^uelalde Cement OomSany 
be realised t^ t many of the ordera i^ttnitied. This tie mhntSSo- 

are veryIoiir>termaiid oannot 'be tured hy VlckM Euwolt at 
measui^d annual. e.k.t^O|^ Mlwnme assll*^ 

for a £4 mfllloh tahee ^^ham:^;ahexah»^^f 

Vlckors contention toward,fn- 

the^tlBh Trade Fair ii^Mo^ow viable export^. l%e Ad<^de 

1 ^ Cohient Comply *8 factory wnlon 

loPn'Mh^o^&^omS^. ii^^H^^HII 

the ill juillion contract grinding mills and two yickers 
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the £71 million contract for two crHndlnflr mill 
sugar beet factories In the IJSSR, gi^Ji^y mtxers 
placed with Vickers and Bookers 
titd, and the AVB general en- 
glncering'^nrk Included rtakiog PENINQ NCQOTU 
cemdnt; plant In India. ^ already rei 


PENMQ nmimium 

As already repoi^tod, a number of 
Vickers inodcwts Were exhlWiied 


srsiSfassBS , w«>m. mnasw yrais 

“Hardsell was the keynote”. This Ing those from English Steel _ _ 

tribute to Vlokersstandat Sydney Cprporatloii, High, Polymer and Mr Y. B. Chavan, Indian M(lniabar i—^ : 

was mid hy Sir Norman Kipping. letrO-^aSficdJt J^noertm ^ of Deface kcopmnanJed by pr i ^ ufow In huildliK 
Director of the Federation of Ffeesse Drying of toodwho^tend- JlvraJ Mehto the^^ Oomnds- the first of theJ 
British industrieB. In his report on ed the Fair remained behind after sloner for India and omer omelaJs | oai^o liners on oi 
thtf-mmsh lanibltmm'Atist^^ IthadoloeodottNoTemj^^rtsited -Vlokersinst al la tl O M .ajb |<i4an Paotflo new 
ig^. t Ihrther dlBCusalons with Ohinese Newcastle upon Tyne on 16th'^ngo Unor.., 

"Vkjlwrshadamostlmaginative stato trading organisations. Noveml^.j :... > ,< v... I 

oinnihur two-storey stand, the High P^;™ 0 r and Petro- w«w 

mnourfloor being a 68-foot dlam'*^ Ohemldal E&iglneeriig Ltd were wlth^o current discussion^ on JWllliilleTa wi 


TfU'IndianpiiitMseem&eltbommNaval iSS i-'. ' .' -‘- 

Indian Mii^ter vi^ts NewcasUe 


dedL hy pr j ^ Now In baildliif at the Yard la 
h Oommls- the first of thJTSvs Alfred Holt 
?er oraeiaJB | oai^o liners on order mad a Ckma- 
Untlona ; <uaii Paotflo new ”fieayer*^ ebM 


floor being a 68-foot 
plrolorama of Lon^t i 
reemp^ J 


lag Ltid were wit 


W0hi 




ipylene Plant. the bdilding by India of. mree Soandlnavla-<-aiid in .particular 

afrlleraccount Leihidir'^aaB.frlgateiiatidTfuksiNoiway'-has for long omn the 
with technical assistance from'British shlpbaildlqg 'lAUUStry’s 
theUJC ^ . most Impcntant expovtcnetomer. 

. The aelegation toured Naval i In the past few yean* shlpbuUdars 
Yard where they eaw a Leander: have ooUectively put on a numl^ 
irs claisB frigate being built for the of exhibitioiialn Uiat part of 
ir- Admiralty, a corvette for (thana > world-^tookholm az^JBergen in 
and several dvll ships being buUf 1 19^ and Heleiziikli& IfB. 


akid T^ks Norway—has for long 
once from'British shlpbaildlqg ' 
. . most Imponant export 


TffitoMWt wai^ 
well stwied by dxpe 
division.’* 

An immediate m 
SydneyBxhibmon#S 

The Vickers Cfro 


Vickers Iiob 


twin each 


by and several dvllshlps being bvw 1 1982, and HelsiAklinlfB. 
lifl o 9 f fitted out. This was followed by ; Five BoandinaVlaa ioamallsts. 
0 n a visit to filswlck Works where fcup from* Norway and cme ,£^ 
es, they saw the Tank production Sweden, were recently invited by 
la. fhcillbies. .^ The Shipbuilding Oonfrrenoe, to 

f Vlokers are collaborating with spend a week in the United Km- 
re- thaCtovernmentofIndlaln setting dom.TheirvisitwaBinpre|Mradon 
|al up a tank prodoctlcm line for the for next year’s oysise^ejudbition 
SllaaAr]n 7 «Acoept^oetrials;of at Oslo^the shipbuilding; Indus- 
Us the Medium Tank were rsoantiy tsir/sbiggesteverovsn^dbn^^ 
nt oonmieted. flam party fiistii^al ted NaxiA 


It oompibted. , fiampartyfiistii^altedmx^Ys^:^ 

w mmi riid u m cil ik u, , 

The next two months, wBl see Oenei^ Manager Aftenmi^m 
w gswal launcIxingB from ^:Naval were taken to Puunsiw Hetdwm 
ir YaciL A Leandar G(lMa:fMgate fior Works. whsre^l^iey were w^oomed 
%, the Royal NavyOBeoember Ifith). by Mr L*. O* Re^S. Manadrer of 
n a Shaw SavlU 9,200 ton cargo liner the Shlprepalr Division, and were 
1, (December 18th) and a corvette for shown an Esso tanker in the No. 2 
Ghana (January). dry dock. 


is due at the Gothenburg hospital, (December 18th) and a corvette for shown 
the SadOgrenska. Ghana (January). ‘dry do 


t tanker in the No. 3 
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VICKimS RBVIBW 


»own 

t^SfiSPI 
I»f A YfiA 

Dutanee Carrier 




Tbr^ ___ 

trgmpiitdmA '^by'Land-< 
Devefopmdnt Limited 
winter. 

This tree-movi: 

introduoed into i,_^ 

to help preserve the amenities 
the countryside and I'estore the 
natural landscape after opencast 
mlednf. motorway oonstruotlon 

f WSm.rGi^' ,^t«lopment' 
dontrao* 
ep^tloiuB lust 
aasomauoa 

tgioh^ was '0€iQdiini^,ahdat felye 


•taxwM^ 






Largest 



>-AewallMrw__ 

abM tha'i^eollM tU$i«ooixipday %4 
ecMtomers imiaaajuawooye^i 
numt dd!p|rtmentB»low aothdnt-. 
tlea, tai^aing oo^traobon and 


|liqn fioatL 
on Ootol 


0^er8^^MeS«<^^>ncMM^1 Vioken HJ^lpyards 

^T^^.S^2SS^®8Slt,V*mia. ^er.S?fe.ofCk»vMB£^^ 


lit gipt floating dock 


doofc was ;- 

S9(dL at I lai'ifeet 


the St 


Tim 

mtetr« AxxmrgaiO 


umotui^ m U. 
atent' ritfiite,' 
twnrks. 


nbl'_ 

C^OQSi 


ii% mcifs wn - 

The haalo enulpmont comprises 
CMib elees of dum, whlon are 
AtM to the MlcElgan l70Aor8^ 
traotors. The diggers ore used td 
cut the ground round the tree to 
1)0 moved, then lift and can*y the 
tree to the new position which they 
already prepued. ensurln 


_ lakers using 

Lawrence Seaway. 

With a lift capacity of 25,000 
wMv WA I tOHS, it wUl also DO ablo to handle 

, - Vdnier.afmwhmtAe I the largest ocean ships, up to 

doAhiM tieezi named. 106 feet In width (the maximum 

Y'. The; Oeoiges P. Vanler X)odk i width permissible for ships using 
was built by Canadian Vtoken for | the Panama Canal). 

Its own use In 8hip.xWpalr workand In his address at the ceremony, 
will ^vlde addlitonal dookli^ Oovernor-Oeneral Vanler des- 
eapaoity for the Port of Montreal. < ciibed the new dock as marvel 
It will handle the laigest' ocean- i of modem engineering skill, a fine 
going ships dnd, the largeot' combination of imaginative thlnk- 
^lakers* that can enter the Fort' Ing and highly advanced technical 
when used with a section of the • knowledge'* 


that the root txill is large anou,- 
to secure survival and subsequont 
growth. 


'a more recent development, 

»t 5 l‘o»e ‘5 I Son 

longer 
theoigt 


carried longer distances. This 
replaces the digger, onoe It has cut 
the gi*ound and prepared new 
posllions, and lifts, transports 
and replants the trees. Both the 
oanier and the diggers are 
hydraulically operated. 

Virtually every speoies of tree 
can* be moved by these means, up 
to 16 inches trunk diameter and 
GO feet In height. Buooess rates of 
UP to 06 per cent have been 
achieve^ In the USA and similar 
pegulte m expected in this 
oonptry. Trees may be ^banked' 
nearby dWng site operatlone 
before beinir replanted when the 
lasdeoape m restored. 

At the Public Works sad Munl- 
olp^ Servloes IfaEltlbltlon held at 
Olympia. London last week. Soot- 
tish lAnd DevSimMhoat. had this 
equipment on tsixr stand with a 
4CSft specimen oeJt This tree 
waereplantedbylS£ntSt^01ave’8 
burial ground In London Wall on 
Tuesday 2ftth Novembel^. It was 
projmited by ^il>taibe.Oorpoxta- 
Bon of the City of London. Bt. 
' Olavo's was destroyed during the 
Orm Fire of London In 16Gi^ ' 


present Ihike of Ck)nnaught Dock. 

Construction work began about 
18 months ago. The new dock is 
I entirely powered by electricity 
and IhooiporateB the most recent] 
developments In design Including 
advanced pumping speeds and 
andllng facilities, 
and in conjuno- 

__ :e of Connaught, 

will be capable of handling the 


He paid particular tribute to the 
company which, ha said, oould 
build highly specialised equip¬ 
ment Buon as Is required *'to deal 
with everything from an Ai’ctlc 
winter to a nuolear reactor**. I 
Footnote: The Duke of Connaught 
Dock, in use since 1912, also bears 
the title of the then Ooveimor- 
General of Canada and was built 
by ViCkors at Barrow. 


Plant 


RobfertBobyLlmltedhaverecoivecl 
an order to supply and Install a 
24-(U*um fully automatic maltljig 
Plant for Scottish Malt Distillers 
Liimted, a Distillers Company 
, Limited subsddli^ at El^n. 
Morayshire. The present contract 
is valuedatapproximately £400.000, 
The plant will be of iiD.OOO 
quarters capacity and will Incor- 
jmrate 24 large oyllndrloal drums. 

, 12 ft. diameter by 47 ft. long, oom- 
'plete with 24 conical steeping 
units, and Will be built at 
Burghead, Morayshire. 

Morayshire and the North of 
Scotland Is the ti’odltlonal home 
of jScotch whisky and the distil¬ 
leries will benelit frbm this 
modern method of producing msd t. 

Recently Baby's announced an 
order for one of Europe’s biggest 
msltlng plants ordered by 
Asspoiated British Mel Is tors 
Limited and a fui’ther order for 
malting drums for Robert 
Hutchison & Company Limited at 
Kirkcaldy, Fife. 

Other recent orders obtained by 
Boby *8 are for the export of cement 
pliant machinery comprising 
Puller horizontal coolers to New 
Zealand and Tanzania. These are 
used for cooling cement clinker as 
it is discharged dii'ectly ITom the 
kiln. These oi'dera weA*e received 
from Constantin (Engineers) 
Limited of London, 

Boby's exhibited at the Moscow 
Agrioultoral Exhibition earlier 
tms year. 


^Staybrite’ defeats 
corrosion 


Stainless steel is used for many 
purposes on board the Metro¬ 
politan Police river launches. 
Among these are stainless steel 
bar for propeller shafring. With 
its strgxiirth and resistanoe to 
corrosion *Staybrite* FDP stalnr 
less steel is parUouiarly suitable. 

Bolts In ‘staybrite’ FMB steel 
secure the fibreglass hull seotfons, 
having replaced other metals 
which were siisoeptlble to oeiro- 
slon. Stainless steel tubing has 
also been used for some tdiM for 
exhaust pipes and has replaoed 
pipes which had a life of ohlyG ta4 
months. No f ^ ^ "" 

have been m. 
twelve years. 

Motor oars are increasingly using 
stainless steel toims and a 
eories. 



'■J$i ''Is--''-'''"' : 

. "z:.: 


7o further replaoemehta 
L neoaesary^lfiy the*^^ 


aooes- 
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Test run c 


A new Scott Vteker* hlg^ 
ordered by the De 9craike i 
it8 test run at Scottwood Works* 
being shipped to Vlborg* Denmnrlb' . 

It will be commiMioned early neat, 
This is the first Scott Vickers press to be' 
excluding the U.K. 

It has been opdoially l>ullt for the I folded newsi 
Do Borjfske Blado Oix)up, which ts copies per h 
one of the moat Influential news- handle he’ 
papui’Ki'oupsJnDenmark^ control-; broad^J 
six separate papers. 

The press is belmr suppUed to the 
Vihorg Stifts Fplkeblad, 

The tost runs wore attended by 
Mr Ib. Kr. Banders, group manag¬ 
ing director and ^ S. W.r. H. 

Stochholm independent consult¬ 
ant. Mr Stochholm co-ordinated 
the project in co-operation with 
Messrs E. T. Grew A/8, the Soott 
Vickers sales and service agents 
In Denmarki^ 

UP TO FOUR AODfnONAL COLOURS 

The press comprises two double¬ 
width printing units, Incorpor¬ 
ating the newly-developed 
Hotomatlc ink feeding system. 

Its colour equipment Includes a 
four-page Wide butlt-ln colour cyl¬ 
inder and superimposed colour 
couple, portable fountains and a 
unit reversing drive. This provides 
for printing one to four aadltlonol 
colon ra. 

With a 3/2 ratio slngle-fonner 
folder, it can deliver half-page 



, jrs at ^ 

ttr.ltwm_ 

oadsheet, saxssgssr*; 

iwM* tfnp'W MW’. y 

Soott Vlcken pMMses iiiadtc 1]|[' ] 

Britain by agreement with the 
Wood.Newapapet Mtohlnery 00lr« 

lattSt devel^^mt ie the Ptnai tihifisk sMphmt 

production of the Super TO, a press ’' _ ‘ ^ ^ _ ‘ ^ 

which Is capable of very high pro- 


r^lablllty __ 
simplicity of control. 

The Scott Vickers Super 70 oan 
deliver up to 70,000 copies an hour. 
Vickers first order for this press 
has boeu received fropt the Middle 
East. 


(peeds, combined 
ty/in operation pnd 


5e5tw:theflwit newspapetbolkve 
Soott Viokera presms. Them am 
needed for 
Sund 
Kortl 

aivl Dti^ord Reporter alpp^hf^^ a 
**^O^reeasnewBpapers usl ng Soott 


ecfioprs^T 


pret _ ___ 

Standard, the South Wales ArgOB, 
the Bradford Telegraph and Aivus, i 
the Bristol Evening Post, the i 
Xioomlngton Spa Courier and the 
Croydon Advertiser. 

Aadlllonal units liave recently 
been ordered for the Belfast News 


Australia. 



Metro-CammeU 
hdp speed 
Britain’s Oa 


Orders for 263 four-wheeled ndl 
twk WM^ have basnjda^ldth 
Mi 


A new bogle hM been developed 
by Davis and Lloyd (IIM^ zSd, 
Sheffield (a subsidiary of BmgUsh 
Steel Cori>omtion X^td) to meet 
the increasing need for fast freight 
train servloes, as foreshadowed In 
the Beeching Report. 

Called the «*Ridemaster'* it Is a 
version of a special bogie used In 
the United States and has beenl 
developed in this oountry to meet 
British Railways* demand for a 
safe and good rialnt running gear. I 



production for British Railways. < atlon of fuel 


Is 
to 


progress in its first year as 
Europe's pioneer “flow lino” pro* 
ducer of special carbon and alloy 
steels for the automobile ana 
general engineering Industries. 

Since the opening, the meltiiig 
shop weekly output has more than 
doubled from l’,S00 to 4,000 IngoS 
tons. ' ^ . 

A. progress report from Sbeffleld 
states that the weekly Combined 
output of blooming, bar and billet 
miUs had also increased over the 
same period from 2,750 ingob tons 
to nearly SiOOO ingot tons: During 
the last 12 months 1263^. In^ 
tons have been melted. 231^30 
ingot tons have been rolled and 
15,m billet tons pt^uoed. 


OB 


Tm FlMi-VMkltn taclw»li»> 

“Stainless Steels for theBuuaing 
Industry'^at al^ndonsy^notiiiai 
on November 6th« held unotr tha 
auspices of the Institute of. Shm 

Ltd, of Bheffleld, have been rep- 
poDslble for the development of 
many applicstHNiB in molding 
Industry. TheiOOmpaag reosn^^ 
produced a techmeaVoobk ><mlea 
Stainless Steel in AreSdte^we'* 
which ia avatlahle for arc^teots 
and others interested m^ the 
building lndasti^4 . 
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ElBwlck works also built Ivro of 
the 2D ft diameter Blrlefoo Bleotrlo 
Arc Furnaces for English Steel 
Corporation's Tinsley Fark De¬ 
velopment. 


Railiogr^phy 

m WWD EYAIiUAnpff 
Aiai^'#ALnv €oNrii<ML 

A paper was recently prepared by 
Mr W. B. Bansom of the Barrow ! 
Shipyard on the ai^loatlons of 
xadlognuahy to weld evaluation 
and auallty ooutrol In shlpbulld-1 
lng« 

short historical Introduction 
jftosoribestlistntBBitlonflrQnuivet* 
Ing to welding in shipbdUdiAgt 
and tbs attendant reoulreittentfor 
some reliable iom of testing or 
examtnatton to aemonstxiato the 
Integrity of the welded joint. 
text continues to describe the hull 
areas which are ohosen for inspeo- 
tlon-^nd the reasons governing 
this Choice. Alternative and oom- 
plementai^ teohnhuies of noi^ 
tetmotlve testing are given brief 
treattment In this context. A short 
Mgreeslonta made hito the contro¬ 
versial dnestlott ef the influeoee 
of welddafsets on the welded Joint, 
and the associated problem of 
aooeptanoO'-stMkiMdB. The re- 
aaad^u^ and 

f^^^sw^cindhrliT brief 
desorintftdneira^^ 
gild wsi&iiMl sffiimls in tlM 
omnuihtloB wra >iWob the 
author is cuTedily^eoiinepted^The 
hrtlefb oowohim #- brief 
refersnoe to -iUw: soof^ipob oC 
tndlogTM^hy sh(t lts’>‘^ltxs^«i e 
nj^thod^nwll^ 
inlheibi^se eabt afnture/ * ^ 

l^s pai^r hi currenity Mpg 
Ntil DfotVI itSuiiiiiSe 


iSffSMiarelM n uil i m . 

n$unt^BHiiurmd mtf ‘kutt^Ud by 
ks, tifkiehhav9‘/br a hntg'Hme 
ping pwqidmmg $9m:bigMy 
needmi in m^clemr 


, —--- a Charge Tubg Storagmfiud^ty 

wh$€:h, 4^nring routim mtqintenanc^j^ ptoyidifs j^Ucthn 
\jrofn the high gafnttut radiation induced in the charge iuJbee 
I and charge chaine whiiet they are dn ihg reactarm 

JReeenify cammieeioned, its flenctiom ie to prooide ee^e 
/dcUUiae for the maintenoHce of Scotland*g firet nuclear 
\p6UMired ehctrieity generating etaUon. 


I ^rGeo^I^oWeh^dttl^an 
[Of Vlokers-Armstrongs (SJilp- 
I builders) Ltd and D1 rector, Vickors 
JUunltad. was elCe^ Pre%<toiit of 

annnia meeting on^vember 12th. 

Mr Houlden hog been with 
Vickers slnoe 1984. He boramo 
general Mans^er of Naval Yaid 
•WaMwr Oh Tyne in i960 and 
Managing Director of the Ship¬ 
building Company, covering both 

' < Mt iHVniden' Is aleov Vies- 
,^nraldeaha| ttia lipyal Jhatitutlpn 
a mfugher of 
thiNffih'fiBFooast f&tlfuaon 
of ■Wxieofr.aMfUiiMnllfMM^ of 
the Bxecativk.Ck»iiwttie(of The 
Shipbuilding Conference and of 
lAo^'s'Teohnioal CkitiiiptttlM. 


AmEMVis rekuld m war guns 


The National Assoolatlon of 
Marine EtMne Bunders, at their 
Annual CTeneral Meeting on 
November 4th, elected as vice 
O^irmah Mr Arthur Storey, a 
Director or Vlokers-Armstrongs 
{Engineers) Ltd, and General 
Manager of Barrow Works. 


Theatre 

Centenary 


ffiswicH apprentices were given 
the job of renovoung the 121 
pounder guns, dating fh>m the 
1 Boer War. Ihey carried oiit this 
' Operation Pooelift with great 
, enthusiasm 'and ^ were warmly 
I thanked by the Honourable 
1 Artillery Company. 

I The guns are the only two which 
reWaln of a, battery hmde by 
: inJ prided % the 
Hsoioufeble Anilileiry' Company > 
for the City of London Imperial 
Volunteers shortly af^ the begin¬ 
ning oft^BeerWaKTys battery 
was foMndd ahdut ^name time 
as the Blswiok Works Battery. 

Tha g\mB had stood for jnany 
years l^Mmt ^ Amteiw Bouse. ( 
the were 1 


the JSS^ 


Anapiuey Bouse 
anehTfiM wen 


found to be In poor oonditlon when 
they aritved at Blswiok. They 
were stripj^d acooraing to the 
official H^dbook of day, 
oorrosion ellbots were removed by 
bmeh phosphating and the very 
worn parts were replaced. Before 
returning to the Honourable 
Artillery Company, they were 
primed and painted green, to pirr- 
vide ample protection for many 

hxmShtOM invited the 
•(dMloadadlrfpsTnteirmled field 
I and damnw tfv engaged in 
tteoduraute td Abbot, the 



nerMajesty sToeatreatBai'row 
hM lust colematcd Ite centenary. 
This theatre was built In 
November I864and tl^ first per* 
fomoanoe was * TheLady of Lyons*' 
£ytt^^^ add Pilde'^ by Loid 

Supporters of the Theatre, now 
Ij^ca te Benalssanpe Theatre 
ljufit Company Limited Include 
the Arts Oounoil, Barrow Corpora¬ 
tion and Vickers. 

The Ya^ juid Wpxki ah 




tesUdlttg and Bhlp^ng Becord'^th 
Febnmry next year, ■ ■' * 


At work on a Boer War pan Mwrdl < 5<*4. 
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T he new Postmaster-General and cvar^ 
lord of British , tadip, and teUmskm k 
Mr Anthony Wedmood Benn. He is a 
former radio ftrowces^im well as being 
intelligent a ambitious and (eager» fiis dmre 
for new and flexible thinking about how 
broadcasting and television media can be 
used in this country is highly welcome. It 
deserves to be met tnher than yoi^ the 
instittUional lobbying, the technical gim* 
mickryy or the compulsive striking of moral 
attitudes that have served such debates in 
the past. The fiomomist has repeatedly 


arpsedi and firmly believes, Jhet supet^ 
stidon.mmt be cosLaui . before common 
sense argument about broadcasting can 
begin.. for all its qwAsi 

\ aidv0ttsmiJts a way^ fiayik^ foil faiimem 
television programmes is regarded with 
suf^rstidous horror. The danger of advef-- 
Using asa source of finance arises when prb- 
ducert are eompelUd to rely upon it as the 
sole way of paying for their programmes. 
But the profosals set out here cart be con- 
sidered without regard to that particular 
argument. 


A mong the ill effects; of the Pilkington 
report of 1963 (Cmod, i753)> not the 
least was that it copcentrated the debate 
about the proper^ uses and abuses of the 
air waves into arguments about iustitutioas^ 
and attitudes towards institutions. The 
BBC is good, therefore let us have more 
BBC; the, independent television com* 
panks are naughty, let us therefore chastise 
them with a righteous wrath. The moral 
and aesthetic arguments involved ipoo got 
bogged down in the Idlowing sort of argu* 
ment: / am g healthy^ well balanced person, 
I like Westerns, comedy Aows, and sodie 
documentaries. You ePe trying desperately 
to claim that you are ^ with it you claim 
you like Wescemss eomedy shows and some 
doctimemaries. He is tryii^ to. oorm^ 
public taste, aU he wants to give peofAs 
IS Westerns, epmedy shows, and some 
documentaries. 

Rather than theae chiciilar scerilities, it: 
would beiar better to begin with the/peopte 
inrolved abd die inirpciWs .olbroadcastiil^ 
than deduoe the ouxst^ suhabk types d 
orgamsafioo nq^ditd.' 
avoids the assumption that present organisn* 


tions are the only ones required, and that 
they alone could be made available to All 
present and iputicognised needs—^not to 
mention future possibilities. 

British television is very lively: its iniel^ 
lectual content :is markedly superior to that 
of most of the rest of the world. So .it 
should be: it employs a large proportion of 
the brightest youth in the country. This 
may or may not be desirable; but it is 
certaioly unfortunate that are not 
trained pri^rly to use what is primarily a 
visual medvum. The whole of British edu¬ 
cation is strongly .tilted Cowards fclidtoua 
QOinimmicatioa by words. . This obo-visuai 
nation accepts as normal a great many tde- 
vision ^programmes that are at heart poorly; 
iilustiacediadk) broadcasts. . 

A start on. changing this satuatioo could 
be made if morcacadfemic mscitudons, fiol-' 
Idwtag theVhalf^successful projects of the 
RoyaL.Gdkte trf Art, were.to offer courses 
iir higfaer eaucaeiofr desigasd to form pt0^ 
dnoecr‘br^ adndiiikntan in telovisuio; 
These courses, should be kniended Jby 
empbyees of the broadeastiitt orflanisarioOs 
(which shduyvhclp m for aaBm)*«< 4 iot 


.;r!>i' , '-j * 4 ^ 3 ' ^ i 31 ' ‘ Hv lii ^ tr ti S 
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tt'hcpeik^ 

copes: ‘ 

mm 

should be truly ' 

tim 

& ’ 

Obui mtk 

mum tf'b^ 

idre.) 'Tiaev£«<a 

diiAtaiabtt ^ridi 1^ 'efaVnbi^.' fAoo 
^up<»tftbt!b<l liffeiF.ittr tbi« 

mdMI- 

di,ntcteH.ii6sr ilnc ebnanbnf' tbl baain'-' -' 

vf i . 'V •. • ;\rf:’.'.'i.'ii 

^ V ■ it: ; .J*' ^ I 

Tjfow can tbe'brbdudts of kdkibyl 
be bested y l^e 

Wo^ should d6^busly 'be‘ iis ^ti^ as pos-! 
Ahit. ‘ Indc^d^nt V^h Its 


worUng syst^l' 'jBdt mere Is evid^ce 
this strait-jadtet is gfo^g Ip rigid,: 
much more pipPg and choosing on the part 
of Tcgiomi ocaticHiSji and a ioc more co-opera¬ 
tion between them. It is largely W to urd 
Hill and the Independent Television 
Authority to encourage' this forther. 

The BBC, on rhe other han<^ is clearly 
much too large. There must, on administra¬ 
tive arounds alone—^Icr alone those of con¬ 
tact between creators sod administrators— 
be an overwhelming case for aptcing the 
giant up. At the very top levef of attain¬ 
ment in the TV world there iS already a 
great deal of switching of creative pi^le 
between BBC and the' hidcpendent com¬ 
panies. put theri Is also a gfp deal of 
recruitment of telerision, producers from 
among BBC sound producers. This not 
only exaggerates the national tendency to 
put wordiness before pktoriahty: becrase 
TV jobs are inclined to be more gfamoroiis 
than sound radio jobs, it means diat sound 
services are continually losing their best 
people just .when they start to gef good. ^' 

The one solid case for a pmbined 
soipid/TV service is in news: itba $BC, 
cogibining bdth, does havp one of the 
world's really gop ndwMatliepsg services. 
Here, however, the maip jobitnHtqii^ pro- 
eea)5 is betweep^eec Street and BScncWs 
services ; and pbgraipmes are 

kievitably by ^ j)Hbilg wstllted Jec- 
sures, the link doesmot damaging impair 
fhc tisnat qual!^ of BBC news. The right 
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tort of fission for the BBC would surely be 
cripartite: a British Television Corporadm, 
a British Radio Corporation, and a BridA 
Broadcast News Corporation. (The laiit 
would of coone buy and sedl kerns wxk 
both of the others.) Tlie Bridsti'H^dio Cor-' 
poration, which mighc seem the least 
favoured of the three sisters, should con¬ 
tinue to run the overseas sound services^, 
thek reckon would not 

only CQzmftW ,impetus to tomf 

broadcasidnE^^ but v^puld also emphasise the 
genuine iqQepeodciice from Government 
prbsure wpaa is yital if these advices are 
so conttfUK to te trusted. 

$Ut vritft of the pmppses of broadcasting, 
the hunous B^itb^n b^ce hetw^n edu* 
cation, iniprn^on and . entertainment ? 
Surdy the trouble lM;rc is that there has 
been too oxxkA balance; but the difficulty 
has almys been to distinguish a productive 
category, apart from news5 which could be 
carried out by a separate oigaii^tion. The 
obvious candidate has ^en location, 
possibly with its own television channel as 
well. Two fears have held bach so obvious 
an enterprise; that of making such an 
organisation a cultural ghetto, like the Third 
Programme, to which all pro^mmes, even 
vaguely imormative ones, would be 
banished; and the fear, shared by many 
people within educational broadcasting, that 
they would be completely hamstrung by a 
network of supervisory committees. As one 
leading educationalist is reported to have 
taidj ff ait the BBCs educational advisers 
were gathered in one place, they would fill 
the Albert Halt.” 

The first and most legitimate fear could 
be answered by limiting the pitfposes of the 
new Educational Television Service to the 


Living It Small 

Since the war the proportion of houses 
or flats built by local authorities with 
only one bedroom has consistently 
risen, the share was 10 p4r cent in 
1955. but 28 per cent this year up to 
September. In contrast, only 2 per 
cent of the 168,000 dwellings completed 
last year for private owners had one 
bedroom, 32 per cent had two, 62 per 
cent three and 4 per cent were larger. 
This trend to smallness reflects the 
local authorities' increasing preoccu¬ 
pation with housing for old people, 
the sick and other special cases. 


Houses completed for local authorities 
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4 toaMSem IHhitm for first aunrfori 


process of education within existing | 

academic and training frameworks,” rigor- | __ 

ously excluding the hobby and handicrafts ? v Vifjbmiich^ 
side on the one hand, and general culture of vjtSn^vih. 



iitfdrmatiofi oa the other.- It is in practice 
surprisingly easy to distinguish between the 
education and the information fui^tion in 
television. Very few viewers, casually 

ramme, 

iced> 


Btk i^sudr alBodySrlsT^^hit 


attracted by one educatjonal 
stay viewing fcr.t — 

liie true virtue inwkl ^,Qoc 

ihudi in edueatiei^ prograinffies aiip^ , 

to Iotc an appea|;j(0 «v«ry would«be attto^' _„ , _ 

ditwet, as in its function (tor whidl deOM*/-! companies into the 

tralitadon is essentia)) as « gigantic vi^,V ' Treasury -tlT'advertising levy: this 


of maximum value, its members must 
be as free as possible from institutional 
pressure. Members of its governing body 
must be individuals, not representatives of 
educational sun: 


neering efforts of the 
ited by many of these 
le time it must have 
is £17 million now 




1^. most valuable iervin^ 
weS;l^ out to 


kidptim with a couj^ of" cameras, a 
ykk^H^'piachine, and clostkl^cvut tple- 
visi^' schools and ffwpf of schools, 

&t. a^qj»;ed\ic;atiqin Airo own 

triiUbj; Ipr 4k:^eeds6d ^i^ydrsit^ 

<^ Aif^,thhi^cbuld: ; Ahd 

cpcpeAmeiita are alrdadv ,h»prieiiimr under 
the attttdott pf iifiiversitiesn^l^^^ 
aut|Rh!kiea---im of. the regional indc* 
teleeii^ sitationi T6 stippon^ai^ 
locfld inkiatives, a central body is ess^fial 
for the major purposes of providing a bank 
of tapes, films and experience, encouraging 


revenuei 

These ideas do nof form a programme, 
but they are an attdtot to start any fut\ire 
debates on the^^jr^d^ foot. If people want 
andvoeed clearly prep^ed for a 

' vast d^anrick w^ucationaf broadcasting, 
do not start dfl^1|TA and BBC. Let us 
Ipake sometbinjo^^tever you call it, that is 
purpose-buUtv same could happen with 
„ Paj^T^, aod* local-broadcasting, which of. 
. ccmi]sc cao be ti^yijsion as well as sound. 
The o);:^rtunities are re^ly limitless, , the 
money is there, only our institution-bound 
imaginations arc limited. They really ought 
not to be. 


\A/U^l^ 4*/^ Should middle-aged houses be 

VV lU rxtJlItJW done up or pulled down? 


T hxre is nothing very remarkable about 
the Packington Estate in Islington; 
built a hundred and twenty years ago by the 
Church Commissioners on a spacious street 
pattern, it could cither decay into a slum, or 
flowei into desirable middle class renova¬ 
tion. Like so much of the inner London 
ring of boroughs, left to itself it could go 
cither way. Classy Canonbury, a few 
streets away, took the second path and a 
developer recently bought up the Packing- 
ton Estate with, it is supposea, the intention 
of Canonburyisatioh. The subsequent 
threat of disturbance, however, brought 
tenants marching to the Town Hall, a 
political row, and the eventual purchase of 
the estate by IslingtcHi Borough Council 
from the new owner for £500,000, with the 
promise of security for the inhabitants. 

A new row has now arisen over thh coun¬ 
cil’s intention to pull down the entire area 
sn^aight away and rebuild to about the same 
density'with 540 factory-built flats at acost^ 
of £a milbpn* Th6 dwellers in fsHngton’s 
real slums (of which Packington is em¬ 
phatically^ not> complain at me drdef of^ 
priorities; the owners of iodine recently 
renovated hodaes on a^^uare due for partial 
tkmolitiian have to the dcfdm'crf 

an area wMcb claim Could be muck 
more cheaply treated as a rehabfiitation case 
with bendGkw 4ffeck 00 the entire fwigl^ 
bourhood The emmcili in a last fiiii^ W 
fene it is abolished, stands by its imposing 
scheme and says that a sac^k survey 
<5howed that rehabilkation would be too 


costly. The matter is now before the Lon¬ 
don 0>unty Council’s planning committee. 

Whatever an independent assessor would 
say of this particular case, clearly the im¬ 
portant contribution which rehabilitation 
can and must make to the revival of run¬ 
down urban areas has somehow to steer its 
way between the extreme preservationist 
cause on the one hand, and the crusaders 
of prestigious rebuilding for its own sake 
on the ocher. Local authorities are gradu¬ 
ally becoming more aware of the use they 
can make of large-scale renovation, particu¬ 
larly when planned alongside redevelop¬ 
ment. As the real slums themselves 
disappear, the problem remains of what to 
do with Britain’s remaining seven million 
houses built forty-five or more years ago. 
/ The London through ci Lambeth, like 
the city of Newcastle and o^ers, has adopted 
policies of grading attached to its develop¬ 
ment plan. Houses with only five years to 
”live” get the imnimum patching to make 
them habitable; for five to ten years they get 
mod. cons,; if their life is twenty years they 
get still fairly minimal oreatment including 
convetsioil to selfcontained dwellings. Any¬ 
thing economkally and logically capable ^ 
conversion to standards equal to those of 
a brand new dwelling gets the full treat¬ 
ment amortisation under the 1959 Hous- 
' inr Art lias to be for only tw^ty years 
(wokh can be a disadvantage' financially) 
but there is nothing about nearly* all of these 
houses to prevent their lasting forty years 
Of more. 
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Lambeth follows the policy adopted by 
the LCC in the Brandon estate, in their 
ex-Church Commission property in Por- 
chester Square, Paddington and elsewhere, 
of treating rehabilitation on a comprehen¬ 
sive scale. The main aim is to nescue 
neighbourhoods not just houses, and this 
includes the creation of pedestrian streets, 
play spacer shop^ if needed, new school^ 
and amenities. The Ministry of Housing 
encourages full rehabiliution by groups 
houses not less than a street's length;at a 
time. 

The LCC's Brandon estate^ Southwark, 
shows bow a huge high rise council estate 
need not depress the surrounding -aged 
neighbourhood—^for one edge of this, at 
least, has been included in streets of renova^ 
tion and of conversion of terrace houses to 
tiats that would be the envy of a Chelsea 


BRITAIN 

estate agent Thia is only done where it^pays 
^for equivalent apace and level of ameni^ 
ties the LCC conversions cost from one»hdf 
to two-thirds of vdiat it costs to build new. 

Government grants to public authorities 
and. private ownccaare bas^ on^a maadmum- 
Bpire of for conversion and provision 
of mod. cons.—but nothing is officially paid 
for repairs, almost always the costliest.par(, 
of rehabilitation. For local authorities' tW 
basic grant takes the form of three-eighths 
of the loan charges on j^8oo over twenty 
years—about £26 a year. The Ministry 
has discretion to increase this and does so 
for large schemes ; thus on a Brandon-scale 
project the LCC gets £40 or £50 a year for 
twenty years on each house: But' private 
owners are still limited to a maximum lump 
sum of £400, 50 per cent of the official 
£800. 



local authoiitiea that^haiw bcctt/albld.aOr 
acquire large areas from a aing^ oimcr, 
such as the Church ComnUsirioiierSi^ > Thia 
ipatjtem pf land ownership is apt conamda 
everywhere (and it would inddotttaUy be 
made rarer yet if leasehold refonp kd 


breaking up of great estatii);^ SipeMiy iMP 

roofs and damp courses and bad^tpyrnYanj^ 

wiring generally d^s^ 

more skilled menibeh' of the'tiuiu^g "trade 

who are in , ahprtesjt, 

authoritks this may. be, tpe ^d^ ,fa|:tojF 

betwen .Islingtqn^s^.sort.^of sebe^ ^ 

mqr(^,. agreeabk,. to, 

Branfipn. y/. 


Proof of Life and Death 

British lives and deaths are defined by an 
indefinite group of public servants 


W HAT is properly a national service and 
what a local service ? Curiously 
the backbone of our vital statistics, the keep¬ 
ing of records of births, marriages and 
deaths, seems to be looked upon as both or 
neither, as one chooses. This is a matter 
of some soreness an^ng the members of the 
National Association of Registration Officers 
who nearly a year ago petitioned the House 
of Commons—without success—to investi¬ 
gate the conditions of their service, pleading 
that it should be administered on a national 
basis from central funds. 

Birth and death registration is not, as 
might be thought, as old as the hills. 
Originally a Scandinavian device, started in 
Sw^en in 1748, the system was introduced 
in England and Wales by an act of 1836 
which established the General Register 
Office and divided the country into registra¬ 
tion districts ; but penalties for failure to 
register were not introduced until 1874. 
Today there are some 500 superintendent 
registrars in charge of registration districts 


and about 1,200 registrars in charge of sub¬ 
districts, many of whom arc only part- 
timers. They are all statutory officers whose 
duties and conditions of service are laid 
down in the Registration acts and regula¬ 
tions and in local schemes made with the 
approval of the Minister of Health by 
councils of counties, county boroughs, and 
metropolitan boroughs. They are appointed 
by local authorities -subject to the approval 
of the Registrar-General—^and they arc paid 
by them. But they arc responsible in the 
execution of their statutory duties to the 
Registrar-General. They are neither civil 
servants nor direct employees of local 
authorities: ^ they have no legal employer. 
Their salaries are recommended by the 
National Joint Council for Local Authori¬ 
ties' Administrative, Professional, Technical 
and Qerical Services; but they have no 
direct representation on this, negotiations 
being carried out on their behalf through a 
worldng arrangement with the National and 
Local Government Officers’ Association. 


Newsprint and Newspapers 

Emerging nations take an increasing 
share of the world's newsprint supply 

1950-54 




* Worid consumption i 
of newsprint, 
million rpotric tons, 


^^Uidinfl UiSSa 


Oceania^^-,^ 


L North. \\<J 
. America^:! 


Sbulh America. 


Newsprint 
con¬ 
sumption 
per head 
(kilograms) 
1963 

United States 36 2 

Australia.... 29 7 

Sweden...., 27-3 

.Canada. 25-2 

iritoln. 24 7 

Netheriahds. 16-1 

France. 10 8 

Germany.... 10-6 

Japan... . 10-1 

Italy.. 7 4 

Argentina... 7*1 

3*1 

USSR. 2*3 . 

Brazil .. ,2*1 

*UUst figuras^ 


I Circulation 
of 

I daily 
newspapers 
t) per '000 
inhabitants^ 
321 
375 
490 
222 . 
493 
233 
257 
306 ^ 

416 

101 

155 

88 

181 

53 . 

1962 or f96'l. 


. ■' -i,'. .'-.v 

Fees obtained for certificates they bsue go 
to the local - authorities^ but* fiof' cevtaio 
auxiliary services done for the iwohal 
govenunent, such as the issue Of a tusdicai 
card at birth, or withdrawal at deaths the 
Treasury makes a grant to local authorities 
—of £89,000 in the current year. 

What is the answer to all thta ? Pes'lum 
to explore the possMity of expOodiag tlid 
scope the jobs of these , men and wonkn 
to take in some of the other documentary 
work that has to be done locally^ and at the 
same time to give them profesaUmal train¬ 
ing to make them more useful helpers at 
census-taking. They nnght thw qualify for 
civil service status. - 
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The Enemy 


til* 

^ David Irviiy;, 

Wiiliirit tC^ber. }20 pages. 50s. 

toj dtkrfaig the last war a British 
Idut^sr visiting the Air Ministry 
was dismay^ to Sise a cut^ of one of his 
ardd^ marked infdrmadon got from the 
enemy/’ He was relieved to find that by 
*Vtbe enemy ’* was meant not the Germans 
but the War Office. By now biographies, 
memoks, and other works of history about 
the last wae have made only too familiar the 
ferocity with which the war was carried on 
by ocher means among those respon^ble 
on our own side for running it. Mr Irving’s 
book about the German V-weapons is 
remarkable because it describes in parallel 
bow the fight proceeded not only on the 
British side^ in the great argument about 
whether and what new German weapons 
were likely, but also among the Germans, in 
deciding to what weapons, new or old, 
resources ought to be appli^ at the war’s 
cUmax. 

IneviCiUy^ in Britain, a key actor is again 
Lord Cherwell: disdainful as ever of the 
views of lay and unsdentihe persons sgch 
as Mr Sandys, who was given the task in 
the spring of 1944 of sifeme the evidence 
for German rockets; dogmatic and 
obdurate as ever in stidckg to ms fim view 
that thea^ long-ringe tpdoecs were so 
unfeasiblcjcmt&dly as to b^ m his soom^ 
ful words; a ^ marc’s nest ”; indyuint and 
depressed when in the summer of 1944 his 
sceptical views were, fortunately, over¬ 
ridden, not just by the laymen but by the 
scientists as weU, when the decision was 
made that there was a threat to be met by 
massive old-style bombing. 

Yet coo much ought not to be made of 
these quarrels or of the rights and wrongs of 
them. War is life-and-death eco>nomjcs: the 
business of allocating scarce resources among 
alternative means, based upon guesses 
about the (teal) enemy’s intentions and 
hunches about developments in technology, 
is at its tensest. The fact is, as Mr IrvingS 
book again diows^ that generally the British 
argument, with 1 V& Churchill having the last 
word, reached aomething like the right con¬ 
clusions ; while the German argument, with 
the 9n^y, the air SS and dviyian 

lidffisters att fieifCiily aOd Hitler 

having the first word and the last, generally 
did not. Lord Cherwell was right as, weU 
a^ wrong. The big rocket with a d^yasttding 
lo-ton warhead,. instead of the one-ton 
charge of th^ V-a when it Came in Septem¬ 
ber 1944, really was a marc’s nesttV^llie 
flying-bomb^v V-i was, as he hifd, "the 


likelier weapon, ainl the British intelli¬ 
gencers failed to spot . it. The net efieet 
of these diversions of Germany’s work and 
resources from its armed forces, and cru** 
dally from its air force, when a concentra¬ 
tion of effort on its new rocket filters might 
have, made the allied bombardment, 
invasion and victory a vastly stiffer task, 
was to make the German defeat more sure. 

The allies won in Europe by concentrat¬ 
ing their superior resources on conventional 
weapons—and mastery of the air. Hitler, 
with his talk of “ revenge’’ andt^r^r.”^ 
was in fact a defeatist, convinced that the" 
war as he had waged it was lost. He was 
looking for a miracle, for the ultimate 
weapon (including, as well as the V-i and 
V-2a very unperfected V-3 to pump shells 
into Loni^n at machine-gun rate)—^ fact, 
for the “ deterrent,” Ironically, it was the 
allies who, having beaten him by con¬ 
ventional, means, found it—and used it on 
Japan. 

Paying for Peace 

Financing tlie United Nations System 

By John G. Sp)essinger and Associates. 
Brookings Imlttution, Wasbmgton. Lrondon: 
Faber, 34S pages. 48s. 6d. 

T he finandal crisis facing the United 
Nations is bound to come to a head at 
the next session of the General Assembly. 
The publication of this book is therefore 
pardcuiarly timely. Professor Stoessingcr’ 
himself published an excellent pamphlet 
on the same subject three ^ears ago, 
and now, with the collabomtmn of ten 
embent ^ssodates, as distin^ished as 
Stanley Hoffman of Harvard and Walter R. 
Sharp of Yale it was to be hoped that he 
would produce a definitive work. 

Unfortunately, he has not done all that he 
might have done to synthesise the contribu¬ 
tions of his research team and the result is a 
that is badly arranged, repetitious and 
Whichr-despitc its length—sddom devdpps 
the argumots beyond the ^th achieved 
within the scope of its individual chapters. 
Conceptually, none of the argtanenti (ex¬ 
cept perhaps those jn the chapter on the 
World Court Advisp^ Opinion) is dflBciilt 
for the Jayman to mUow; and an 
epapter explaining the United Natims 
budget^ procedure would have enabled 
the beginner and the initiate to con^ue on 
ah equal footing. As it is, faaual informE- 
th>n on insticunonal structure is fir^iciendy 
fpund too 14]^ It is ^iiffiplt tp upderstand, 
IjM* ekampk, Why the chapK^^ofi historical 
uad" mmaiip oi ary " perspeci iv er h as ’ bear " 


placed thirty pages before a rather brief 
deiciibdon of the United Nation^’ own 
ptocedufo. The mdtt may, in fact, find it 
easier tb begin wkh chapter One (off the 
political framework), followed by chapter 
four (on the fegidar budget) and then 
chapter three (on the costs el membership). 

Approximately two-thitds of the Uipted 
Natiohs system’s total expenditure in the 
period 1946-63 was used idt economic and 
social purposes. This side of the United 
Natiohs’ activities is, of churse; less contro¬ 
versial than the finance of peacekeeping and 
security operations. The author neverthe¬ 
less places due stress., on the importancc^of 
, /voluntary cqntributiofisi, and ^there are two 
informative chapters on the special volun¬ 
tary programme^ and the specialised 
agencies, which .have thejr separate bud¬ 
getary systems.' 

The main theme of the book is that tte 
financial crisis facing the United Nations'is 
primarily political in origin and reflects 
the varying and frequently ambivalent 
attitude of sovereign states to the role that 
the United Nations should play in world 
affairs; the question of whether nations 
should be obliged to contribute to the cost 
of operations or whidi they disapprove ; the 
tendency for sortie countries to vote for 
action but not for financing it; and ^putes 
over the basis of assessing contributions. 

Professor Stocssinger traces the gradual 
development of the financial crisis. It began 
witb the decision in 1956 to finance the 
United Nations fimcrg^cy Force by a 
special account outside the regular budget, 
so that funds could be available immediately. 
It was accentuated by the u^ of a similar, 
ad hoc, account to finance the Congo opera¬ 
tion. Subsequent di^putci" have turned on 
whether these expenses form part of the 
regul^ budget authorised by the General 
Assembly which would paymrat 

legally brndiiig on the entire membership. 

rnic crisis has dev^oped ikmg two main 
lines. 0^ of these is the need to provide 
fitjiartce fmm day to day and tp decide what 
permanent arrartgements, if any, should be 
made to finance peaecke^pu^ operations in 
the future. The oth^ stems from the 
mie^n of whi^ther ^auhmg countries 
Sfe legally obliged ta pay towards the 
emergency force and the C^ngo opera^ 
ti^n (on this th^x majority ppinion of th^ 
IntefoatiDnal Court oTjukfee is that they 
are}; and whether the saiKtion of Article 1$ 
(wl^ imposes loss of Assembly voting 
rights on any countey two years iq 
attears^ on iWi^aaesamentB) stould b^ 
Professor Stoessmgj^ puts the 
case lor and against invoking Artide 19 
very hidy. But there is reason tio bfiUev4 
t hat no question of choice arises as th^ 

" upsnriJuii'uf the xanniloirts"atitoniatlcr'‘~‘ 



,;PC 9 iKp# 4 WiTi:.JIOyBjN^ 

Jtniet'jolh: ■•' '‘ ^-- ^ ■'• • 

Byre eM ipot^i^ 66 dei ^5^; 

T he darker the night> the brighter t^ 
stars. The victim of exploitation and 
corruptioin ne^ds^ a:UtppiaQ visipn, to keqp 
him goihg^thd of ^iadir that was sup^, 
plic^ by ea^ly Puisii^ity endf in the la^ 
nmctcajth'anfl early tweptieth cci4ury,iby 
anarchism. Although London was the 
capital most hospitable to iiparchfst^ (ab 
much so that only the other a mature^ 
educated Spaniard assured ,tlus reviewer 
that of course, &glan4 finriiccd the 
anarchists So as to weaken Spain *’) th^ 
never attracted a massive following in 
Britain—or anywhM che Hrhcrt, in Mr 
Joll’s words, ‘^governments were, prepared 
to permit tra^-uidon activity and. toem- 
selves to undertake social reforito,” They 
flourished in coun^cs where constitutional 
opportunities for ihiprovemcnt were sUght^ 
where demolition offered more hope than 
transformation. 

As Mr Joll shows in this perceptive, 
warm-hearted study, anarchism derived 
inspiration and impetus from both religious 
^d radohalist sources. Rivulets trickled 
into it from the exotic uplands of medieval 
heresy and from the Reformation and 
Enlightenment ^ ^ousspau and Godwin 
contributed a flo^, of ideas, and the 
French Revolution ot>th< ideas and myths ; 
Proudhon, Bakunin and Kropotkin canalised 
the flood. Mr Joll surveys not only the 
mainstr^m of the movement but also its 
less obvious eddies and badtwaters, and his 
book contains lively vignettes erf forgotten 
Rotators who made anarchisih synonynfioiis 
with terrorism as wclj as altfcuism. . 

The anarchists’ vision was generally a 
noble one ; but’ in the day-to-day stni^gfle 
means ran away wuh ends and ideals were 
all too frequently lost sight, of in gun- 
smoke. Anvehist periodioals instructed 
their re^rs in “ home chemistry ” as well 
as politic theory, A kindly young anar- 
chist» who sp^t his money on bread and 
books for the poor, went out one day and 
murdered President Sadi Carnot, of France. 
The Fed^adon Anarquista Jbjrica played 
almost as big a part as the Falangc and 
the generals in subverting the Spanish 
Republic. The repression the anarchists 
brought upon themselves was ferocious. In 
the early years of, Lenin’s and Stalin’s 
Russia and Franco’s Spain, possession of an 
anarchist publication ebuld cost a man his 
life. Even in the United States, which had 
little to fear from them, they were at times 
harshly treate^. Tlih judge who condenined 
Sacco and Vani^tti gloated later: ’‘Did 
see yriiat I did with those anarchisf 
pastard.s?*’ 

Mr JoU’^s Spanish (^pter is particularly 
good, ^u^ mie is; sorry ao see no mcation 
of flmt un^Ue poli^ dedaratipn by that 
n#iater'^^^ Cfs^ttfa OUw, .s^^ 

^ workfsTT&st and 





Today, iheailyr thirty years later, %j^i- 
men are waitmg for a new Lord piancellor 
to introduce certain of S5 .^aa^^Oh^ef’s 
r^rms. 
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Party Survey 

fliiiutraliiMi Party PpU^a' ' 

By James Jupp. 

Melbourne Vniverdfy Press, Londol: 
Cambridge Unkersity Press, 244 Mgbs. 
37s. 6d. clothbound, 25s. paj^bdund . 

M r jupp, a postwar.British aicadi^thi^* 
hugm^t to Australia, has writtda tj|^ 
first general survey of AustfaliSn partiei 
since Professor Louise Overacker published 
her account thirteen Wrs a^. It is shorter 
and less high-flown tnan ItS predecessor, bur 
covers more ground and Bhbws i^ore imgin- 
atibn. It has alr^y bi|^ semenb^d^ % 
death, of a thousand ciit^ by Arist^lian 
specialists on particular parties, biit this is 
omy^to be expected ; Australian academic 
reviewing in this iM telabed fields is 
among the toughest Mtfapp 

may have got a few details* wtodg^ but mS 
titatmcnc is clear, metflodieali ^idiOjpmhbh^ 
sive atid full of insight" In 'sj^tc bt having 
beeh steeped in the bbiherficated poUtics 'of 
the Labour moyemrat In Mclboihnc, be 
has managed to jroiatn a newcomer’s curi- 

a land detachment Of view^ and hie 
more interest id happenings in other 
Australian states than Mdbbiime people 
usually do. The book can be lecomtnehaw 
as a ludd introdUctiott'tO a Wearing, subjecf. 

Kon-Australian readers will &id^it 
ing because, in dealing. With the varioii4 
parties, Mr yupp has often to describe the 
sidiation in ea<^ of the six states, and then 
explain that the federal situation is different 
fimm allbf thdn. The differences may often 
be thoSe Of degree, but they stil] add up to 
signMcam:'differences in a COtmury'With a 
small population oonceOtrated in Widely 
separate centres in a vast area. It is fatigu¬ 
ing at times to follow Mr Jupp through the 
differences of organisation and practice. 
But he pulls much of the material together 
in two chapters (numbers two and ten), 
wfiieh employ political sodclcgy and good 
knaginatkm to describe some ^cal pat¬ 
terns of Australian political life! The other 
chapters necessarily have a routine charac¬ 
ter ; th^ two are the best. Nevertheless, 
althouj^ dbe others ore routine to Australian 
spediwts^ t^y will contain mOdi that is 
new for readers dsewhei^. 

The main omissibn from the book Is 
eomething that Mr Jupp might well say was 
not part of his task: seme rnsdimieii of 
influence mi gmetoment of thb types of 
people ihiown op by the parties, v Party 
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Rac»‘Rd|fW^ ^i34 ^ ^ 

HP Htjs ijtuM Of the behavSoiCk of tlife jBKiftH 

1 pteki WOughoht'tfiO fib 

Naxi p^secubbti of timiif^iiWpdft^ 
for the It tikrbwl Oithatli^ 
and in particular the t^dCndy pf dbBrifidi 
to mde the tMh when itis^tbO^tmfMsant 
abd When it might firbublO'tlW 'hktibnd 
conscience. The thbme of Dr ^Shirfkbbok 
is the failure of the preks to SppStidafe'thil 
anti^mirism Was. an of iSbi 

Nazi philosophy imd th^ itwas mWietolhe 
pplides of die new 'G^mahy. The jpresi 
was outraged by the persecutions Whfth'R 
reported and condemned, but editors chose 
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NEW from PltiyiAN 

JOSIAH STAMf 
PUBLIC SERVANT 

The Ltfe ofrthe.first, . ,, 
Baron Stamp .p.f S,f),pr(lands . 

By PtohiBor J. Hurry Jones . 

'Hn IMIf'fa.dezen dtfferant ways thisOloaraphy 
oallsf^r.^uperlaUvaa'Oi pralsa.” Mtw Oatfy 

^jrAi'ptUhatlp and wett'balanc^." Tha Tl&te$ 

BPa. nol 

■.. IIMII ■■I.Wl li.tll ll' l|lif> ll II '■» 

AvaMbhftom sS! tdoR^Ws ■ 

Fltin»ii PprkPf si. LNadao WCi2 
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jbjplim tlwrthey WW the acta cf irres- 
i^t the^ party and that tfta 
mrf ‘ l^dera. coold be f^uenc^ ^ by 
Itogtfs'ib’GWmany^a $elf-intcreit 
Tlie au<&0r mbst pitipcrly dikiiiguiiSct 
kmeen MpoHing and c^torial corono^nt; 
he has hi^ prahc for the courage of The 
Tmes, w Daily Tele^graph ' ^ tht Man¬ 
chester Guardian but shows that the 
Oudrdian alone consistently tnahitained the 
lesP^^bility of ike Oennan government 
and alone aaW^ the direct connection with 
other polidea. The pbgroms of November 
1938, coming so shortly after Munich, were 
a shock for w secdjop of the press that sup¬ 
ported appeasements and Dr Sharf shows 
now adept some of their editors had now 
become at rationalising the true meaning of 
the Crystal night out of eustcnce. Put it 
is wh^\We read his analysis of attitudes to 
the refugees who knocked on our doors in 
I939> wd later tried to get to Palestine, that 
wiQ struck by its relevance tfi the present 
day« ,It is also unpleasant to. read the evi¬ 
dence of an ill-disguised anti-semitism that 
thrpughout the Nazi period disfigured cer¬ 
tain sections of the Roman Catholic press. 

Most studies of press behaviour suffer 
from too much concern with quantitative 
measurement; where writers attempt a sub¬ 
jective approach to content analysis they 
arc pften not equipped with a historian’s 
sense or they may not understand how news¬ 
papers work. .Dr Sharf is free from these 
han^caps; he has written a valuable book. 

Empty Flats 

The Poor Pay More ; Consumer Practices 

of Low^Incotne Families 

By David Caplovitz. 

Collier-Macmillan. 236 pages. 40s. 

I r is not only the cost of hire-purchase 
charges that makes the poor pay more 
rhan the rich for the same goods. This 
report on the buying habits of low-income 
jfiimilics in New York City finds that i^or- 
ance—of what constitutes good value for 
money and of what the social and legal 
channels for redressing wrongs are—is. most 
to blame. 

Slum clearance, once again, turns out to 
have been a two-edged^ sword. Not only 
does it take families out of the slum dwell¬ 
ings, it also presents them with modern, and 
empty, flats which they must furnish if they 
are to believe that life has changed for the 
better. Moreover, the established local 
shopkeepers have been driven out with the 
bulldozers. Their places have been taken 
by high-pressure, door-to-door salesmen, 
and entrepreneurs newly moved to the 
neighbourhood, offering shoddy goods (and 
easy credit) at high^ prices than more re¬ 
putable stores charge for the best products. 

The problem is .almost as big as poverty 
itself, but the author, a 80C2olo|^t now at 
the University of Ohicago^ suggests that 
campaigns be organised to educate con- 

enter poor inore reamly and the 
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famous' Manhattan'departnienr stdres should 
tty harder'to inid^e the unSc^l^ti^ted' f^I 
welcome. As for families vnrh little mbheyi 
they would do better ro pay qrah than, to 
enter credit schemes, but thfere is no need 
for them to give up hope of hSving the com¬ 
forts and conveniences of the American 
home. 


Arctic Seas 

The Russian Convoys 

By B. B. Schofield. 

Batsford. (British Battles Scries.) 224 
pages, including illustrkions. 30s. 

T iijjRB has probably never been a more 
heroic effort to help an ally than the 
Arctic convoys during the second world 
war, and there can surely never have 
been less gratitude shown by the recipient. 
As the Commander in Chief of the Home 
Fleet complained at the outset, the dice 
were loaded against the success of the 
operation in every way. During the dark¬ 
ness of the winter months, howling gales 
and the difficulty of keeping station 
imperilled the passage of the convoys, while 
during the summer they could be bombed 
round the clock in those high latitudes. 
Again and again Admiral Tovey was over¬ 
ruled by the Prime Minister and the 
Admiralty, the. most flagrant example of 
centralised control being the disaster of 
convoy PQi7> when not only were instruc¬ 
tions rather than information sent, the fatal 
order to scatter was itself based on mere 
conjecture. 

All arguments for delaving ch.: sailing of 
convoys were dismissed by Stalin as 
“ wholly unconvincing,” whereas no effort 
was made on his part to ease the strain. 
He was so immersed in the struggle for 
survival that he neVer imagined the prob¬ 
lems which existed elsewhere; ncverjchc- 
kss, be had no excuse for refusing even the 
landing of a medical unit, or use of 
the Soviet, naval base near Murmansk for 
two years. 

Was it worth it ? Admiral Schofield 
concludes his detailed, but rather pedestrian 
account of this four-year campaign by 
agreeing ^at the strategy was unsound. He 
prints some interesting figures that have not 
appeared in previous accounts. Of the 
Anglo-American aid to Russia, 22.7 per 
cent went by the Arctic route, on which the 
average loss was 7.5 per cent (compared 
with Q .7 per cent on the Atlantic run), 
whereas . 77,3 per cent went by other routes, 
chiefly ithe Persian Gulf. This was certainly 
a longer^ route, but it was infinitely safer, 
and the real objection seems to have bsen 
Stalin’s oppoution to the estabUshtnent,. of 
an AngltH^merican base there^ The author 
is probably right in saying , that the argu¬ 
ments for direct aid by the shortest route 
advanced by Beaverb^ok and Churchill 
w^e sound lor political reasons during the 
first year, hUtfirom a strategic point of view 
t^ep were noaseipie as spob ^aa an alter¬ 
native appeared. To what extent the 12,000 


THB ECOn 6MIST Ndx^EiER' i», t964 

tanks, 22,000 ^ait9raft^ 15 

boots and so on saved the l^ssian. caqse 

we shall never know. All Aar Sirf be Said 

is that such equipment enabled the Rursian 

offensive to gain momentum. At the same 

time it has been argued that it lost us 

Singapore. 

I 

other rooks 

A Nation Immigrants. By John P. Ke¬ 
nedy. Hamish Harrdlton, 122 pages, including 
illustrations. ISS; ' 

Thk Wit op President Kennedy. Compiled 
by Bill Adler. Leslie 77 pages. 

12 s. 6 d. 

These two little books appear to mark the 
first anniversary of the assassination. The 
President was revising the which was 

origiiiaUy published in 1957, when he died; this 
hi'ief tribute to the immiaranis who made 
Aincrici may help to give John Kennedy the 
kind of memorial which he would have liked: 
an immigration law free of any vestige of dis¬ 
crimination. The printed page is harder on 
wit; these e.\cerptK are sad testimony tO hoW 
mucli his gaiety and warmth was a rcaciion to 
.T specific occasion and a living audience. 

IJuTiTiiNSON’s Niiw 20 tii Century Encyclx)- 
i’Edia, Edited by E. M. Horsley. Hutchins mi. 

1 ] 18 pages. 40s. 

An encyclopedia in one vohunc is inevitably 
crammed with facis at the expense of discursive 
expkination. But selection and arrangement 
ean gi> a l<»g way towards remedying any lack 
of discussion. In this respect, Hutchinson's 
Encyclopedia fails. The effort to'include every¬ 
thing can lead to bathos ; for exiimplc, ilie entry 
on Stefan Zweig begins: “ Austrian writer. A 
Viennese Jew, he found the world of Nazidom 
too much and committed suicidp with his wife 
ill Rio de Janeiro.” There arc mistakes: Ein- 
stcin\ first physical theory is in fact called the 
Special 'Fheory of Relativity, not the Restricted 
Thcxiry, and vermouth is not always white. 
And, as pc^Iyips is incviiahle, one is pujr/led by 
some of the inclusions—for instance, an illustra¬ 
tion showing Rider Flag&ard relaxing in his 
garden—and still more by the omissions: Wiit- 
genstein has no entry to himself but only a 
mention under Realism as having ** been an 
important later influence"; it is reported tliat 
** Babe ” Ruth was “ one of the best left-hand 
pitchers of all time " but not chat he was the 
grcatcM batter in baseball. It may seem harsh 
to criticise severely an encyclopedia that is com- 
mendably up to date—it includes Mr Goldwater 
as Republican candidate for the Presidency—4>ut 
this virtue has been achieved at the Expense of 
accuracy. Adultery is coyly defiiwd as ** extra- 
marital act while married, and the descriptions 
oji literary, scientific and philosophical, works are 
sombrimes quite inaccurate. ' Vbrebrs's “Lc 
Silence de la Mer ” docs not describe “ the dis- 
integratioa of a German officer in France ” nor 
js behaviourism, in any of its fprms. ** rejection 
pf the concept pf original sin in the form of 
innate ideas.” 

Papers on Wei.?arh and Growth. By Tiber 
^citoysky. Allen und Unwin, 11A pageas. 32s. 

^ Profeiisor Scitovsky, following the fashion, 
has brought together a number. of, his past 
papers in'book form.< 1 ^ At least four of them 
rattk as classics: Study of Interest and 

Capital,” *• Two Concepts of External Econo- 
roics,” “A Nptc on Welfare PropKiskions in 
lEconomics” and “A Reconsideration of. the 
Theory of Tariffs,” .so this is a distinguished 
coliebtion of theoretical writings. In some of 
the, more recent papers on Welfare economics 
ibc difcusaitax is admirably informed by an 
awatencss thab economic gtowth qofs not just 
enaNb' pre-e.^sting needs to be mbr | it als 6 
reacts 'ihe pattern' of needs and> chknges 
them. 
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\ Our Latest Investment in Progress 

■' ■ ’.. 

1935 the year. A four door Sedan made its debut at the flivt of a 
long line of '^oyota's triumphant suooetset. Only (wo years later pt^uctii^' 
readMd 150 <j|irs per month. Toyota was detoitely on its way.: 

Today. 

range roii^mt jheavy<duty trucks io tm 

In betwera, Toyota prip^/ lhn^,’i|wdans', utility yrh^in r- 

and SRm<'«iNfc«:‘ 

The CrowiiTlWlti^^.|jj^e» »?i well a*t4,,"|^s- >^^rtife»ot» ■ ari ' 
centered for easy vimlS^ without Iosmik sight of the raf^^i'Shifting is as 
smooth as velvet with tynchioinesh in all gears. And overdrive Thf)w‘s 
plenty of room fbr bhggage too. 

From an engineefing ataiodpoint. tlie Toyota Crown Oeluxe. is about as 
■adva«»< a^ J|)e;..,r!^ ^IfP ■ 

performance (cflToitlm acoelenition Cities naturally to this poweiplaiit,\ yet 
fuel consumption is amazingly low. • An alt time low, in fact, for lOOSces. 

The financial picture OOuldn't be better, last year, our capital win 
assessed at £37,871,287 (St(l^23<V)00). Sates were a healthy £191,192,435 
(5536,401,000). This save us g net profit of gi5,25(Sk78? (;$42.7.1g/>Q0), maiclog 
Toyoui number 2 in Profit Ratio and one ttf the top 10 cpmpanie4 ig JhpOh- 

We’re also hig overseas. Our cars and trucks are exported to 70 
countries. We have assembly plants in Australia, South A/Kc8> Brwdl 
Thailand, the Philippiiiee' agd in other countries. And spare parts, often 
a headache with biiiwits; are itever a probtem. 

The growth pattern has been phenomenal, todi^,Toyota Motor is the. 
twelfth largest manufacturer of automobiles in the woHd, and (he laigest 
in Japan. 








"Buicr TOUGH FOR YOU ' 

.TOYOTA MoTOR5 >^ArAM 








The automobile navy of the Enko River 


An auto company maintaining its own navy? Not too unusual 
when you consider that Toyo Kngyo sends 96 ^ of its total outpul^^ 
via ships. Our fleet of 68 ocean going ships are the most sensible, 
economical, fastest way to iet our products to their destinations. 
And the cars are protected from the damages normally incurred 
in over-land shipping. They arrive at the dealers as bright and 
shiny as the day t^y came off the assembly line. 

This is just example of Toyo Kogyo's philosophy. We 
set out to build irgMe and sensibie transportation. This means 
cars and trucks j^'at are built sturdily, with no unnecessary oven* 


let us produce any or all 29 different models of trucks, vans and 
automobiles, simultaneously. No change overs or work stoppages 
are required. We also have the world's only conveyorized test 
bench line. Here, hundreds of engines are scrutinized with greater 
care, and in far less time, than with a static test bench operation. 

All this has made Toyo Kogyo one of Japan's leading manu¬ 
facturers. We now have 17,000 employees turning out three and 
four-wheeled trucks, vajis and cars. As well machine tools, 
gauge blocks, resin coated sand (for castin^^^*and rock drills. 
We have a cutrent ip^pcs^ capital of £ 26 , 0 p 6 , 0 p 0 and 151,564 




hanfM Iff ftUIs. And in the same vein, transporting bluff vehicles. stbbjtholdetSt > v 

by the n^t sane and seneibte w4^^ " "' ^ facHitiei^ ^hy not contact 

Anotiuff examt^canbejtapd inToj^Kogy^^^ Toyo Kc^yo tM bei^ time Vfe’d be proud bnd 

My. line Thia is of liye» Inteisr elatcd bbnveyor bidts>4l^ ihappy to sh^w y^ arw ^ " 
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EV|ttpdOlt> 


C. ttoh, on« of Japan’s oldest and most expmrieiioed 
trading companies, is a mwrter lod^ith wbsn it 
comes to opening the doors of Intomatjonal. trado. 
With a stair of almost 7,0^ oKpevta and ovmr 76 
Kttnehes and affiltates tliiontrfcoht World, C. Itioh 
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offers TOtt last olBdottt^if^ce In expori fini^ 
triangttlar trade md jdlnt invsotmmii 
Whjr not /jfw jaa 

Ms expert Mp^ Ton’ll iUl W jbi d^is|»|0 

woridj», \ ■ 'j-':'' 
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ltd th» wrarM iMMiii fttriili fowfiH In tfit nNrM In 

pnim^on '‘.<7 qmiiln^ #in .tn^' ' Invnirtmnhl' aint' - •eonbinie 

anwM .r. 'iMr^-fnelHtltf. V. ' ' 

bfa^ p|M^ i ybrifl c InvistMai adviM yi^^nf uWjh iq^hj 

Tt>kyo^ ^h-Pia^iacOi.V'-ifOS Atiise^ ''■'' lAr.-M'''’'* ' ' ■ • 





He^(t Office,: New Tokyo Bld^.. 3, MurbftQM^t^ Chli^a-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
ipfufen nN^esentative 0ff^ ^ Cannbrt' Stireet, l^pfiddn^ E.C. 4 
New York Branch: One Cha^ ManKe^M ^(4xa» York. 5> N.Y. 

Ntkko Kasai Securities CpI; .San Erapcli^ & Lbe. j^eles 
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tiiis Is kow Shojira benko, the name w a leading 
cimleal end metal manufacturer, is written in Japanese. 

^‘Showa'*' Is a proper noun — the name of the period 
under the re(in of the present Emperor of Japan. Thus, 
in Japan. 1964 is called the 39th year of Shows. 

“Denko" means electrical industries. It was originally 
adequate because the company started out as a rnanu* 
faeturer of electrochemical and electrometallurgical products. 
As a result of continued expention Tn these sectors, 
today it consumes more elecblcHy than any other enterprise 
in Japan. 

With Its rapid advance Into petroche^leala in recent 
years, however, Shows l^nho has'outgrown .itp;:.n^ne. The 
petreebemlcel products now-nwaufeetured by Sh^ penko 
and ite wbsidiaries inefade pelytthytinie, synthatie; iwbtMK. 
carbon black and propylene glyeot. K also ^ses petro* 
ehaniis^ in pradi^lng ..vas^ -p^nts of 'emmwda. 

thefe bet'Tiw «hC*P .edvic»;*t^ contrary. But we’re 
Keld^pn tb. tM name because it-liM become ^nonymoud 
bf si» mengti peop|ei’ .bCBi^ outside Japan wiUi 

products ef' unlforffl^ * 

KelCe 
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Still Un saim miin. Nh dwM? 

Hrieftds teif us tltA^wb shouU'divtie^ otii* ptoitictioi^ 
but we don’t. viNr'.stfty with the seooe, SSilun sioglfr 
Jens reflex ouners, sod conc^tiste.out technology ei^ 
dusively in this limited but 'impottsot field. > Tbti^ 
why people csH vts xsiOgte-lens reflex ekpetts.’^. thsolfl 
to this consistent' policy,, the Asdii FtatMc Is' owsej^ 


budnes# ekidr In dnt liMtek' 

These are a feie of the meny helpful f^acfe cpfltdnedJh 
dapen Air Unas’ free hdbMet, 'the Buslnsismanfs fiiuide 
to Japan’. In a country that yaltien a strict obe'efyah'cdol 
protocol, It will stand you lit jC|06d etead< ^ ; / V 

Japan Air Lines, Ih ti^f fde Of sfimuli^in;^ 
between East end West, have. cOm|flied/^; hOpld^ 
your use. It can help to make your tjfip to 
suC^ssful... for it to always bast to 90 pt'spea^' 

Sendin your eotoplstedcouitoo today tot ' ^ '' 

aAPAN mu9 

» HANOVEA StREET, LONDOlft WJ. m; HYtto 
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OAXWA snooi^ OF msmoir * eabxovy 


Fmr MOM fifty years Daiwa has played aa important 
role in international bankiniTi a tradition whictt is 
maintained today. 

In financing, foreign exchange, trade promotions and 
trust and investment, Daiwa's experts work in perfect 
harmony with you to render prompt depOhdaUe 
. ithrwghout global of :««- 

'' ;, . ■,, ""r 


-wuy aspect Of jrour vaffiRg m 
wlMt aiip or opneams, but^ Tpyo Maaka hat astablisbad 
h#Miss aowwilieiia mitt najor worW con^nias, so. ttst 
tta mtatt mm fit at iiittr 

tlia ttwiiasi ofantniNisattos astaUiohad by Toyo kibka 
aaahias yoof tattiaoa tt bt dpN mitt the gra^ axpaififioir, 
hi tta fiiit^ and jwtrac^. .ttt 

iiMoat ftmm hmolMdi so ttjie:yi|i«ir .pc^ 

am at for i 

yoib miMPowt yofii midy tt-siiiNdy I 


kiisHAlm. 

, »♦ fcwalbfsw g-ch#ms, 

< . l^rois-i^U, te^ > HlissaMWi Osaka 

■ / ‘ CaWe.'iWim'sai:if■ '''Cebl4'AdWivsas ' ■' 

: . V TO^ENKA OSAKA 


UnOM awich; tOBt Uttton TFJWtomiim. lmrf% S.O.S,^ 

Itspv.fMfK:liha(aMlv«.;lllswY«if|;tky^ ^ 




QDSMaMM O fi fi grr tBMaWbrt,'.ffXadrich-Ebikt Stiv. St/SSi Watt 
OaiwaiW. ■ -O t laaB j K fHnim HSMburs ae, NwSr WaM SA'Wiat 
<>a»wiW». os M am ; Wiiaw’pw^ Vswaato u. mbsii» ita» a«arta. 
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(pj^p,nij(.;^|U^ry Wt Oita;- ■■ 
fioiuherii'pari ^ KfuMU^ now ttndcr* • 
opcratioiL - 
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Jr Mo5tcoiii]jiim.m/Jij^ 

'W Company betii«^.^GC biiild^ tfuto buHds.thMil. ^ ■ 

f~. 'Hie Kyushu <>1! Company refineiy ht Oita is a typ^ cjicnihplsi,. V 
M When began on the 40,000 barrel capacity .Oita RcBflCMy,,tiuhe V 
# were tfo paved toads, no wharves and Very few labitfeirs in the Mna.. 1 
r JGC solv^ ' ail these problems and after onfy 10 mon^ the Job was ^ 

' completed and .Qita Refinery b^an oMtadpn after a test production ran. 

‘ A real achieventewCsnOord in the annals of refin^ construction. 

.'.in a briefing with Kytighu Oil Mr«>'iwai9d|b« >u^avising engineer in duuge 
, of ^ibc^ruction explained'Utaf construadon iM^Jlfes were rigidly drawn up and 
tec^rs minutely stiidh^. . Parts, t^ipijmi and material deliveiy times 
iir^^dj^ti^lfld.„right to the «ac| hottf.S^. wac to be used. 

Tedmil^^^iib!^:,U^^ semi-skilled wpre brought info 

the and-hodpteii^i^Kb*^ ^1^ >*. 

the untraii^'fm were rea;uited, instructed' 

and trained m:.i^^i^ie^i||te;pf 

There are mote' eh^ntete. ready' to'- het- 

L /as, your partner, -part' ■'J 

in 60% of J 
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Pt0a^^'¥^f for our. ciryfeo#.- 
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Monoralh: another exit 
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It’s great 

moving too,’.' 'G«ta:.j(^,^;i^^v’:'A4^^ 
downtown^.ToiQFO to 'traidoi at 

in fiAeen minotet. ’nre^ ' 

coadi mdim 4inytBg,iiiioi^'^^i{'^^^ 

100,000 nriritt 

^wn thk ill kfioOKte^ (B.1 -' wili^ ^witlj' 


iPlki) monoti^ eveiy Oa;;^ lt'« 
thewoiidl ■ ’’ 

The moBoraO fa tlM> HtTAt^* 
AIL!9n^ eystenh a a^Sidl!^ 

crda betmim .Condt^ctiiMi 
und^takeft Iqr IfitadU iad^i^ - ^ 
all ifaceNii^ 

«ignal8,^icoiuo(iemlcatioa iqHfaM' 
tus and sahstatiobe. two other 
HITACHIALWJ^O ^«aoaj| 
lines are in operatic^ 
coajnat^on with Alii^O Wed 
ddiuia^.'^ played a ' 


oo«ooo . peeftf jofatai^^ 
SMM' 'lOjOO^'--lau^ p^ncts, 
Hitadil fa j|fiiie t^nannic 
ladusirial foi^ Ori^ 
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, Hi&i^ hits Japan, aior^ mm^ ifVer-fltemasgw/' 
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Japan ^^^M s^ oetk inA 9§^^ai^1Qpa(: 
€afitlnA9oo^0i„ Britain dae//ii^P6niZ.9jiiarcarit , 
to ZAf^d^ irAO percent is too fi^yavan for 
Japari akf.sonia of its Oon^fvativa b&servai^ say, 
WnatkP^rmtratef' 


I n ak %)it J^ar iyS4i now to Afirit 196^, ttte Hw gam 

tt vapi vguia gSm Mtioot^ .pMttact itfit rbifc ^ 9.7 pot eeiit 
teckoB^ w avnat prioei and kp 7 pet cent ki tMi tenaik Tlik 
li ike eiwecii^ of a<kwi^,f^. an eooaotay dipt lun keen 
cObted down j dtt wdf^eef-dooUedgiire iooraisbe in. 
teid GI 4 iP ki die dine fiecid Team 1959 to 1961 pordeyed ^ 
Japaoetp bonpoia, wlierea* to Japtneae cspitidtnists (tboo^ not 
to a Britiah Obaetvet) the cuirent rate qf ,eivance haa eaaed alotett 
to an appearance of “ stagnation.” b a dOcade Japanese niachioerp 
eaqwt haa ineteiaed ten .dmea; hot JqiPBcse teztde ou^t hte 
increased only neke. The eoDnOii^: is rinridfy behig hfiented 
toihnds die Dew and away fim die tfididonal (||iia apjdies with 
e^topl -tenth to textiles). A tweepiog' exodus from huniing into 
htd^ry.atdlkaoeaiahour short Widi only tiperoentof unemploy- 
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liiddStty,bat itprosidet aeeaetvoir of adjUdonal growth by traiu^,, 

^ myest hbtb *’ is petbtpa tbe nwst important keynote. OyWi«^: 
dddf'of it tqxcaeated by iamatineat (in tydt inyilmpl^ ' 
r^maeoted tsmdftba) and produedve Inveatment is bjl'/w the - 
largest OMnponent (neatly one-quarter of GNP in fiscal The 
no. probtoh-^5 per cent from .pofddnm- 
snitoes, js per cent from petaonal savmgs and 20 pe t , 

pnblie fbnds duougfa a more than balanced budget. Wj^ie^ 
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in them rrmpik Idgber scale of liqidtfity preference dian in odior 
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chemicalt, and the tew' texrilei Japan hm mado,itself sirtually 
^•fuffideitt in eardMnoving equqwient; exoqpt fiir die bigj^t 
items, machine tools ate liberalised (impora cost jiqian nOady :50 
billion yen in lydi; nOxt year they Will coat litde more dian 20 
mfilion yen and expditi are expected to readb half diat sum). Big 
etectek generators, bidldomts and computers tdU get protection 
and seem likdy to keep it; but wide tecdort of Japan’s new iodunaks 
can matdi the world’s best In technology and beat mndi of b hi 
costs. 


"$Am£NTS ARE PUT FIRST 

.Ibdbhms arise for |in mepoet-based growth ecoBomy when 
the .h^os <d payment^ tiuna sour. Thia happened in Japan in 
.71^;<fi5f aiMi i9fin> a^lhe keynote in ^Pdnmdcconoiiik thlnk- 
, phnningiathatlifW balance of payment muat be put i^t 
.. biibie ^ else when peieriocation lets in. This expkina die 
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ekber uw; ItpiittM pt^fH 


Of all the cmtntrf^ mat have gohein for indhative 
plartnlng, jahati has scored the outstanding 
success. The credit that is due to the government 
vvith the Prime. .Miniver's Office taking a primer/ 
place in ecdv^ip poUc/ making, in conjunction 
With the BcemOfhto Planning} Mgenc/. with dm 
higfdy-skiiiedikpstttMents of thpr: li/iiniadjT' of 
Finance. the. Winisiry of Intematidhai Trade aiaa 
Industry, and the Bank of Japan ^ Its^eke^iye 
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support that J0an's irkhidma/ 
economic doci^ons in \nhiosB 'g6ndr0m d^ 't$Jda 
an active part lf there is orm sing^ fact ihm hr^ 
Impresses the Bridsh anafyetoif the JapanaseaWece. ■ 
it must surely be the ubiguitOus power Of the ' 
country's. economic asiebJishmeht. industry fin- 
ehce, and government are enmeshed in a'Sthgteii} ^ 
common purpose ,' ■',' ‘ ' • '.^ "fx^vr''''' 
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JAPAN 

was borrowed from banks and ** near banks.** The big city banks 
use the whole of theh deposits, debentures and capital in making 
loans and disoo^ts. This ** ovcrloan *’ condition, familiar though 
sdQ extraordinary, somehow fails to scare a Western observer quite 
so much when hie sees it at work. By American or European 
standards, this is dangerously illiquid banking \ by the only stan¬ 
dards that count, it works, iiie^apan. And it gives to the Bank of 
Japan, the supplier of liquidity of last resort, a degree of power 
over the economy that works with immediate and universal effect. 
The Bank of Japim has no need to go in for ear stroking ; it has 
all the power for tail twisting, and uses it readily. 

Japan's planning, therefore, can be made to work with sharp 
effectiveness in tackling short-term movements. In the past two 
years, the Bank of Japan has made the freest use of interest rates, 
in both directions, to discipline the banks and their industrial custo¬ 
mers, adding to this pressure of rate changes its ^'window guidance,*’ 
which in effect tells the banks how much they may lend in the 
following three months. Monetary policy alone has to do the job, 
for the fiscal accounts have been in perennial surplus and there is 
no government bond market worth talking about. 
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Contrasts in Prices 



1930 SS 38 60 33 1950 53 58 30 *3 


Japan's wholesale prices have been Kept astonishingly stabls for 
nearly ten years-*but not consumer prices, which havs bsen rising 
faster than In any Industrialised country. The real rise in Japanese 
consumption is thus being checked, but prices of manufactures are 
as competitive as ever. 


COPING WITH CHANGE 

If this side of economic policy has a no-nonsense effectiveness 
in coping with Japan’s nervous preoccupation with its balance of 
payments, it is still of a different order from the problems that 
beset the ^nomists in the Japanese Economic Placing Agency, 
who have been hard at work revising the " income doubling plan ” 
as it nears its mid-term. Their planning bears little resemblance 
to that of a centrally planned economy; indeed, the fact is that 
public sector expenditures bear only a modest relation to invest¬ 
ment expenditures in the industrial sector, which are decided by 
businessmen themselves. They may find capital hard to come by, 
but they work on firmer poshilates about growth in the economy 
than any of their foreign competitors. 

Planning, however, is conditioned by politics as well as by 
economics. And the fact is that Mr Sato, the new Prime Minister, 
is likely to respond to the proposal that the growth target for the 
period up to fiscal 1968 should be set at 8 per cent in real terms. 
The income doubling plan for the 1960-70 decade was postulated 
on a growth rate of 7 per cent, and many sectors of the economy 
have already outstripped their targets, llie higher growth rate in 
this new 5-year plan must be expected to increase the strains that 
have already arisen in the economy—pressure on consumer prices, 
unbalancing of Japan's external payments, and the dependence of 
industry on loan funds rather than permanent capital. The plan, 
put forward with the composite authority of the Economic Delibera¬ 
tion Council (on which industrialists, as well as government officials 
and economists, are represented) recognises the difficulties, and 
says they must ^ met, without quite specifying the means. There 
is also a target of five million houses to be built in five years, which 
would involve an entirely new scale of pressure on Japan's con¬ 
struction resources. If any economy is capable of doing all this, 
and keeping its prices and payments problems within bounds, it is 
Japan’s. 

But the changing structure of Japan’s industry under conditions 
of an open-door economy will in future be increasingly governed 
by changes in demand and supply throughout the world economy, 
particularly in the more advanc^ types of capital goods and chemi¬ 
cals. Japan’s growing labour shortage is leading the planners to 
emphasise the future role of capital-intensive manufactures and 
exports ; the motto of the nud-term resutement of the plan is the 
necessity for this further shift towards a more intensively capitalistic 
and technological industrial structure, and for the radical improve¬ 
ment of agriculture and small-scale industry which, in the general 
Japanese view, absorb manpower out of proportion to their contri- 
l^l^on to die nadoiial product 


No planner can guarantee that such things will happen. Where 
the Japanese planners have had such a remarkable success is to 
encourage the firm belief throughout the economy that growth is 
essential to welfare, that consumption depends upon the resources 
of productive power and exports, and that if the balance of pay- - 
ments turns sour, the sources of improved welfare will dry up. 
There are few labour forces in the world that are as ready as 
Japan’s to take this doctrine. They too are beginning to pitch their 
claims higher, and looking for something more than the 10 per 
cent per annum of recent years. But Japan has the lov^est rates of 
personal consumption and public sector purchases (52 per cent and 
10 per cent respectively in 1963) and the highest rates of fixed 
capital formatioa and inventory building (32 per cent and 6 per 
cent) among industrial countries. 

One can forgive a lot of hit and miss in planning that gives results 
like these. The Economic Planning Agency may be relatively small, 
and it may lack executive power among a number of government 
departments of much greater authority in action. But no one can 
deny its importance as an engine of economic thinking, serving an 
economy buoyant and vital, ready to accept ihi planners’ guide- 
posts and usually far outrunning them. It is not their occasionally 
baffling concepts and coefficients that matter, but the part they 
play in inculcating pace, change and the building up of resources ; 
in this they lead the world. 


Two Nations' Incomes 
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JAPAN BRITAIN 


Growth pushes Japan's national Income closer to Britain's each year. 
But its population Is nearly twice as big as Britain's, and many 
Japanssa are in loW productivity omployment. to that national 
incoma par head avsragas lass than half the British IsvsU Japan's 
economy.is a phtnomsnon of low consumption and hioh Investment, 
an^t^vsmmsnt axpsndituraa are Sonspieuoualy lower than In 





Only One Leg for an Elevated Highway? 


This new elevated expressway may look 
strange standing on only one leg instead of 
the conventional inverted U frame used to 
support such structures. But it was deliber¬ 
ately designed to save space and money 
without sacrificing strength or stability. 
The severe spttcc limitations demanded by 
the notoriously congested Tokyo area offered 
a real challenge to the construction engi¬ 
neers—a challenge which Mitsubishi met 
and solved by devising this unique single 
pillar suppoh. Thanks to this, Tokyo now 
boasts an elaborate network of new smart 
express highways connecting the major 
sectors of the world’s largest city—all in. 
time for the Olympic Games. 


This remarkable achievement represents 
only a small part of Mitsubishi’s capability. 
Actually, Mitsubishi is the biggest name in 
Japan in the fields of industry, commerce 
and finance. Representing each its respec¬ 
tive line in Japan, some 40 of the Mitsubishi 
group of companies are constantly endeav¬ 
oring to turn out the best quality products 
possible. It is the group's common belief 
that industry should contribute to the bet¬ 
terment of life the world over. The Three 
Diamonds mark, therefore, is your guide to 
the finest quality products available. Insist 
on Mitsubishi for everything you want 
from tiny transistors to giant ocean-going 
tankers. 



MITSUBISHI HEAVY INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC CORPURATION 
MITSUBISHI CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

(QanarMi Importan A ExpoVtara) 


nind Offlei: Mirunoudll, Tokyo, Japon. fivnaiai Ttadi Nlhraifc: London. Otfsaaldorf, Hamburi. Parts, Milano, Madrid. Oslo and 55 othar major eitias around tlM world. Loadao: Mitaubisiri $hoi| 
Kalsha, Ltd., London Braicli, Bow BaMa Hoiisa, Braid St., Londoo, £.C. 4. Phont; City 3292. MItsubithi Bank, Ltd., London Branch, 7 BIrcKInLana. LondonC.C. 3. Phona: MMcing Lana 9896. 
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Th%M0§ic Of ; 

to per cent 

In the growth league. Japan was outstandingly top 
for } 955-6Z with its real 10 per cent a year, Itm 
second with 6.2 per cent and Britain bottom with 
2 per cent The facts are familiar to the point of 
boredom. But the stripping down of this Japanese 
economy to see whether its genes are basically and 
permanently different from those of other countries 
remains a task in economic biology of perennial 
fascination. If they are not, wHUapan's growth- 
cells continue to develop an economy to the point 
at whic/i it matches even more closely the two 
giants, the United States and Soviet Russia ? 

... ‘ ^ 

I N terms of national income^ Japan far exceeds Italy^ with which 
it sees its closest comparison, is rapidly overhauling France, 
not too far behind Britain, though much further from Western 
Germany. With a population nearing loo million, Japan is well 
down the second half of the national income per head league, with 
a tenth of the average American's national income, and two-fifths 
of the average industrialised European's. Italy's national income 
per head is one-third higher, and even Venezuela’s one-quarter 
higher. 

In 1963, Japan's real growth rate was 8.3 per cent, higher than 
the 6.9 per cent recorded for 1962, but only around half of the 
double figure percentage increases of the three preceding years. 
The recent report of the Japan Development Bank comments rather 
quizzically on what happened: 

The unfavourable development in Japan's balance of payments 
in 1963 was due to tlic rapid rise of industrial production 
starting from its already high level which was somehow main¬ 
tained in the preceding period of adjustment. 

The Japanese economy has indeed developed a singular capacity 
for “ somehow maintaining ” its manufacturing output, despite the 
curbs that the authorities seek to impose on it when the balance 
of payments goes awry. Towards the end of the 1963 fiscal year, 
ending last March, industrial production was indeed increasing by 
more than 20 per cent a year. 

Such was the response from a year in which, around June 1962, 
the balance of payments had been righted, and the official discount 
rate reduced no less than four times in October and November of 
that year and again in March and April 1963. It was a recovery 
period that flared up in a mere fifteen months and produced at its 
end a 38 per cent increase in imports against increases of 20 per 
cent in production and 18 per cent in exports. The current balance 
turned to deficit in January and by July capital inflows were 
insufficient to make it good. 

It is some consolation, at any rate, to find that the Japanese 
economy sometimes behaves in a similar way to any other. But 
by no means in the saoac way. Imports were certai^y lucked in, 
but over half of the increase was in raw materials and fuel to sup¬ 
port the 15 per cent increase in industrial production and a big 
increase in inventories. It may be that Japanese business is getting 
into a new habit of forestalling official moves to check its expansion; 
one reason advanced by those who note the comparative lack of 
“ bite ” in this year’s tight money policy is that industry seems to 
have bought forward generously, and also took steps to increase 
its own liquidity as far as it could in preparation for i^hat it haci 
good reason to apprehend. 

Yet is has telkea no more than a few months to restore Japtfi^s 
balance of j^yments mice more to equilibrium, including a reladveiy 
moderate contribution from cafatal import, ^y is this? One key 



as it is to dependence on shortterm fioao^ to fight hardv for 
sales and for an improved cash flow than any of its competitors 
across the world, ^en the Bank of Japan supplies the cash to 
support growth, in an economy that is basically ill^uid, the response 
is immeffiate. When it checks the supply of fondsi as it has 
doing this year, industry is forced imm^ately to cut Us itnjpoel 
bills and to add an even more aggressive note to its export selling 
campaigns. 

The sharpness of these corrective measures ought to carry some 
lessons for those economists in this country and dsewhem who 
regard the use d monetary policy as a sin against gfOWdL Tt is pot 
so in Japan. Indeed, there is no other means of economic manage¬ 
ment open to it, since fiscal policy has for years been positive and k 
likely to remain so. No doubt this unique dependence on monetary 
policy is something of an accident dkikted by the enormotrs pace 
of Japan's economic advance and by the steep inverse pyramiding 
of Japan's finandal institutions on the narrow but supremely power¬ 
ful base of the Bank of Japan itself. This is the sovereign central 
bank in all the world. No other country whose institudons have 
developed in temperate rather than hot house conditions is ever 
likely to prefer Japan’s system to its own. But it works. Its power 
in serving Japan’s national purpose is unrivalled, yet always under¬ 
lined by the needs of the economy, an instrumentality d unique 
effectiveness brought to serve ends that arc proclaimed, not by die 


Measure of Growth 




Japan's national Inooma ahowad outatandlno real growth botwoon 
l|n aitd followod by a eliocli In tho roatraiiii Impoaod 

aftor tho balanco of paymonu atralna of 1sl3 nao mado only alight 
dlfloronoo to tWa yoar'a rata al oxpanaloii. 


JAPAN 

Bmk idme» but by the widest consensus ef ecpnomk 

thought. 

Japsnese planning and ecoooiiiic manafement thus wweep across 
the total spcctnim of the economy—the k»ger-cerm aims clearly 
set down the shOrt-teisi cOiie^vcs, isi either direction, always 
ready to be applied. Tl^ipsalgain of chimge and control is t^ 
unique achievement of the jsinnese system. It means that the aims 
ate never discarded, althou|h the processes of realising them are 
continually beiiig moiUfied. That h what economic management 
ought to be abom, hi every country. 

It is not that Xapaneis conditions in themselves present a simple 
case. To take ^y one eitample, the fine sweep of exports across 
the whole range of mamifactured output is giving place to a more 
sophhticated pattern, ccmcentrating on products that are the out- 
conie ci mocfem te^ology allied to capital-intensive means of 
production, and intended primarily for more advanced industrial 
usm ibfOid. This fiiet involves more than a headache for the 
planners. It involves a further deepening of the structural contrail 
between large and smaller scale industry in Japan. In Japan’s dual 
structure, there is emerging a vital struggle for labour, for the 
improvement of productivity, and for the checking of rising costs. 
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Small scale Muiltry. represent, the least pvodii^e. least 
eflScient sector of t^ economy but it is oon^tlng Strongly for 
labour in an economy where la^ur is becoming one die scarcest 
resources instead of the most plentiful. But increasing labour 
costs are compelling it to improve its own efficiency, as well as the 
cffidcDcy of big business. 

But one cannot ignore, any more than one should make too 
much of, the new trend in Japanese industrial costs resulting from 
a double leverage of wages, pardy through strong compedtion 
for labour and pardy throu^ the sharp rise in consumer prices 
In recent years. Costs have become a factor of import¬ 
ance, together with the balance of payments. Japan, it 
seems, is not absolutely immune from the difficuldes that 
beset other economies and each stage in her advancement 
will sharpen their relevance in deciding the wise course of 
economic policy. Perhaps the genes are not so different 
after all. But it would be folly for any observer^from an ^onomy 
ridden with arthrids to suppose that Japan is beginning to suffer 
too. It would be much safer to regard them as the growing pains 
of an industrial adolescent still heading In most dlrecdons towards 
gianthood. 


Draught from the Open Door 


One of the growing pains of the Japanese 
economy is recorded without ceremony on the first 
page of this y^dr's Japanese Economic Survey, 
which maintains its remarkable character set in 
earlier years, of giving government economists and 

J UST at the time that the United States is congratulating itself 
on having extended its own economic expansion over a longer 
period than ever before in peacetime, Japan is becoming increas¬ 
ingly involved in expansion’s awkward problems, and last spring 
resolved to check or at least slow down its expansion even at this 
early stage of the cycle. It was impelled to do so by two new 
emergent weaknesses, which must themselves have ^en inter¬ 
connected. In 1963, for the first time since the war, wage costs 
increased in a year of economic recovery; secondly, and also for 
the first dme, the recovery was no longer export-led. 

Industrial produedon in calendar 1963 rose by 20 per cent, 
exports by only ” (the word is official) 18 per cent; while imports 
shot up 38 per cent. Since the deficit on invisibles also increased, 
to over $400 million, the deficit on the whole current account 
swelled to $800 million; and while capital movements, long and 
short in equal proportions, fully covered this deficit and even added 
a marginal addidon to the gold and exchange reserves, the Japanese 
authorides felt bound to reverse the payments trend. So far they 
seem to have been modestly and not excessively successful, slowing 
the rate of dcMnesdc expansion rather than halting it and producing 
a balance in the trade accounts by this summer. The accounts 
for the fiscal year that ends next March should, according to one 
informed guess, produce a trade surplus of gloo^gaoo million, 
which even with a further rise in the deficit on invisibles to $500 
million would leave a current deficit of $300-$40o million, wlu'ch 


Exchange Rates 

The Japanese yeil.it 1,003 to the pound and 360 
to the dollar. Btffioo in these pages means One 
thousand million. A ^on yen is thus equmkot, 
to lEifltOO Of to $2^800^000. 

■ ^. - - . -.- ------ 


econometricians a freer run with their concepts and 
their jargon than is available to working officials 
in any other country. The latest economic recovery 
lasted a mere fifteen months, compared with 39 
and 33 months in the two preceding booms. 



it should be possible to finance entirely from the World Bank and 
bond issues in European markets and New York. 


PAYMENTS GOVERN THE PACE 

Thus the balance of payments was, this year, the crucial infiuence 
in the government’s economic policymaking; and, rightly or 
wrongly, it is intended to remain so. The Japanese authorities 
are indeed anxious expansionists; but their caveats are not so 
unlike those to be heard in Whitehall: 

As long as the high growth of the economy, centred on invest- 
ments^ does not become oyerheated a^d does not cause rises 
in commodity prices* or result in a drastic increase in im]>orts, 
it does not run counter to a balanced international payments 
account. On the contrary, it tends to increase the expaiision 
of exports. ... 

llie sdng is in ^ initial premise; and it is followed by some 
constricting caldilations. It has been found in recoit years that 
a ite of I per cent in Japan’s real national product draws in an 
ad 4 itlooal 1.4 per cent of imports. If this rekdonship continues; 
it world trade continues to incrcaae at Its recent annual 6 per cent; 
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STAFFED WITH well over'l,2b0 experienced 
engineers, of all fields who are comidetely 
familiar with world-wide standards and spec.T: 
ifications, CHlYODA alone in Japan, offers 

I 

a completely integrated service from design, 
fabrication, procurement to construction of 
complete process plants. 



PImicb fwt 

Petrochemicals. S^hcliietlc Ri^lns Pljbrei* 
Synthetic Rubbers. wIphurHc Acfd. Veiet** 
able Oils. Urea. Ammonia and other related 
Chemical Products. 


CHlYODA 

ceuMtAt inetemiiie A corstmctioii co.^ m; 

No. 13, 3-chonw. AM«afco-T«inacM. MliMtc-kv, r«lre. 

T«i. (982) 4111 Cobl*. CHIYOTAKA TOKYO I*Im. CHIYOUKA TOK 

39^010 


Chiyofla offers 
comiilotely integrated 
process plant service 
—All THE WAY 
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If you’re interested in the shipbuilding business, you’ve 
probably heard of us as the world’s largest shipbuilder 
for the past two years in a row. The ship shown on the 
left is the 69,000-DWT M.T. Fernmanor, to be delivered 
to Fearnley & Egar, Norway, in December. IHI’s ship¬ 
building capacity has further increased with the con¬ 
struction of a new dockyard in Yokohama. It is able to 
handle mammoth tankers up to 160,000 DWT. Order for 
one 150,000-DWT tanker has already been received. 

But ships are only part of the IHI story. As Japan’s 
leading heavy-industrial company, our capability covers 


a broad range of products from heavy manufacturing 
equipment and machinery to complete plants. Four 
60,000 kW 560,000 Ibs/h steam generators like the one 
shown on the right are now under construction for India’s 
Kothagudem Power Station in Andhra Pradesh State. 

Our 110 years of experience, our long-standing policy 
of complete and conscientious after-service, and our 
growing network of overseas offices and affiliates are 
some of the reasons why you may be hearing more ot 
us in the years ahead. Since our name is a bit cumber¬ 
some, please remember us by our initials. 



Ishikawaiima-Harimo 

Itoovy Imhutritf Co,, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 


Cfblec IHICO TOKYO Teldx: TK 2232 

. LontHmOfflcc Audrey 5-7. >Houndsdltqh, London Cables: IHICO LONDON 

Offlddt: New York, Sen Mexico City. Nio de Janbip, Dysstldciif. Jobanhesburg^ KarllcM. New Nhi, Cakutta. Sydney. Singapore, Djakarta. Hong Kong 

MAIN fNNOtfCTS; Material Handling E^||Meot. iron and; Steel Plants. Power^ants. Chemical Plant Equipment. PaiMr and Pulp Plants. Ships, let Aircraft Engines. Compressors. Blowers 
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atid if Japin continuess as k has done during the past ten yean 
as a who^» to manage an export incmse of a.3 mnes the worid, 
average—then the trade account coidd be balaiu^d even k OKF 
continues to increase by 8-9 per cent. But if Japan’s ^export 
elasticity value ” (which is another way of expressing the increase 
in its sluure of the world market) should fall off, so that, for example, 
its experts rose by only 1.4 times the increase in total world exports, 
then the GNP increase rate can be maintained at only 6 per cent,” 
and less than that if the expansion in world trade itself should fall. 
In X963 the coeflSdent did indeed drop to 1.4 times. 

There is no difficulty in explaining why Japan’s export per* 
formance should have fallen a little behind its fantastic earlier 
achievement, to what is still by any bdidp standard a remarkable 
one: one important factor tiais been the stagnation in its ** tradi* 
tional ” expofts, not only of textiles but also of many other light 
industrial goods, which Japan is now teoqgi^ed to passing over 
to its new Asian competitors^ The Japanese autlmides note with 
satisfaction the shift in their export structure to the heavier and 
more technically complex side of industry, which they see as the 
big growth sector. Thus in 1960^3 exports of heavy machinery 
ai^ ships rose each year by an average of 32 per cent, chemicals 
by 20 per cent and metal piquets, including cars, by 18} per cent 
—while textiles rose by a mere 0.6 per cent. 



EXPORTS ARE CHANGING 

Japan is, indeed, quite consciously prepared to go on making 
major changes in its industrial structure to meet the require¬ 
ments of world import markets—and, at the other end, it also 
acknowledges, at least on paper, the need to provide a market itself 
for simple manufactures from the more newly developing countries 
if these in turn are to provide an expanding market for its own 
goods. But while Japan undoubtedly has its eyes on south-east 
Asia, and Latin America too, it still feels that its main outlets, 
for the foreseeable future^ will continue to be in the rich countries— 
the United States above all, but also Britain and continental Europe 
on what it hopes will be an increasing scale. Much depends not 
only on Japan’s own competitiveness but also on the removal 
of physical limitations, which are still very severe in continental 
Europe and above all in France, which for all its affirmation of 
interest in the third world is still a largely closed market for its 
manufactured goods. Against this, Britain and still more the 
United States have been relatively liberal, though the Japan^e 
are naturally still hoping for an easing of the existing quantitive 
controls, often on a ” voluntary ” basis (which really means quasi- 
imposed) in these markets too. 

If Japan sees little chance of easing its intense export drive, it 
Is largely because of , die intensity of its corresponding demand 
for imp(^. The extraordinary increase of 38 per cent last year 


JAPAN 

was adminedly swollen by tempomry fadicaasuch^ib:ft'Pd^ 
harvest ^ an ezcraordkiary pm of stock bnBdmg; But how 
far these fi ifl u e n c es are teidfy' criinsienc is another macten. The 
Jj^mnese authorities themselves point {a a secular tended 
stock building to increase as the ecpfippiy h^xxffics nmie diversi*^. 
fied—for while improved control meffiodk permit some in 
nocks of raw materials, this is more tluui offset inmuc 

in stocks of a much wider range of' fiola hed- gsris ;abd 
And more generally, the Japanese economy may now be at a stage 
at which its appetite for imports might be expected to grow par* 
ticularly stron^y. 

Thus spending by the new middle class is bogkmihg to incliide a 
number of things that cost foreign ex^hge, whether; meat,^ 
bananas, Or fountain pens, or foreign trayel, all q( wlpidb' have 
helped make a hole in the payments Mance in the past year. Like 
Italy, but unlike the e^rience Britain and other indust^ 
countries, consumption in Japan at present probably has a higher 
import content than investment; and even if the recent rqKkt of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development was 
somewhat premature, as Japanese officials suggek, in heralding an 
imminent switch from investment towards consumption, one must 
still expect the import ratio to increase. For it is only now that 
latent demands are being allowed to be met as a result d liberalisa¬ 
tion of trade and travel. 

SMALL L FOR LIBERALISATION? 

Liberalisation itself, admittedly, is unlikely to have any large 
sudden effect; the Japanese authorities, by being selective about 
the timing of liberalisation, are carefully minimising its impact. 
Their general principle has been clear and consistent, if not classi¬ 
cally liberal. From the start, they have welcomed the import of 
foreign technology, and they now point in justification to the excep¬ 
tionally good export performance which industries that have us^ 
such technology have achieved. But liberalisation has been ex¬ 
tended to other capiul and consumer goods only after, rather 
than before, domestic industries have been built up to what the 
Japanese authorities regard as a satisfactory competitive posidon. 

Because they have been positive about encouraging that build-up, 
using the forward threat of external competition as a stimulus to 
domestic industry, this attitude has merely delayed, rather than 
avoided, the freeing of imports. But even now, with its article 8 
status in the International Monetary Fund and its membership 
of OECD, both of which commit it formally to “the open 
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economy/’ the Jtpanese attitude to liberalisatioa is sdll distinctively 
cautious and pragmatic. Thus the much heralded freeing of im¬ 
ports of cars which is due next spring will be reserved for com* 
pleted vehicles and will not b^ extended to the really sensitive area, 
which is in unassembled, oompletely knocked-down vehicles, which 
present an immense saving transport costs. Such con** 

tinued discrimination may provide the Japanese car industry with 
effective protection oa its home market for an unspecified number 


Capital Questions 

Conveniently for the outside observer, nothing 
happens in the Japanese economy without a 
meticulous official explanation of how it fits in 
with the economy s long-range course: if the 
explanations are sometimes more like rational¬ 
isations, they can still serve a useful function by 
forcing the planners to keep their future ideas in 
focus with present realities. In particular, they do 
not treat the balance of payments deficit entirely 
as an accident, or residual, as it has tended to be 
treated in Britain. 

C AUTIOUSLY, the Japanese authorities point out that a rapidly 
developing economy is not bound to balance its external 
payments on current account alone. They arc prepared to rely, 
as a matter of policy, on some continuing reliance on foreign 
capital. But their financial prudence shows itself in the rider tl^t 
this support should, if possible, consist of long-term capital rather 
than short-term liquid funds. 

In practice, particularly in 1963, short-term borrowing has 
played a big part in balancing Japan’s accounts ; and the fact that 
Japan’s official reserves have changed so little during a period in 
wffich the basic balance of payments has lurched about violently, 
is a striking tribute to the construaivc role that these short-term 
funds have played : in few other countries has the movement of 
foreign funds l^en so consistently in the helpful direction. 

Despite this success, the Japanese authorities profess to be 
putting no reliance on a continuation of such support in the years 
ahead. They have two grounds for their caution. First, they 
feel that their gradual removal of exchange controls is likely to 
make the yen more exposed to international movements of volatile 
funds, in the same way as European currencies have become more 
exposed since they were made convertible in 1958. Because the 
Japanese authorities have no wish to add to these risks, they have 
taken no direct steps to stimulate the international use of the yen. 
Hongkong rather than Tokyo is the foreign exchange mart of the 
Far East \ and while fully convertible yen accounts have been 
available to non-residents for some time, the intake of foreign 
money by this route is strictly limited, in effect, by tight control 
over the maximum interest rates that Japanese banks are allowed to 
offer on them, in line with the maximum rates they must observe 
on borrowing in Euro-dollars or other foreign currencies; these 
borrowings are now being limited also in quantity. 

NO RISKS AT SHORT-TERM 

Secondly, the Japanese authorities are well aware that their 
creditors, too, may become nervous if short-term liabilities seem 
to get too high. Alarmist talk on this score has periodically been 
heard on the London market and elsewhere. Wi^ly, therefore, 
the Japanese autiiorities have come out into the open, by publishing 
for the first ^e the figures of foreign short-term assets and 
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of years yet Nor have the Japanese authorities ytt rid thetnsdves 
of some of their less open protectionist devices, whether in the 
form general understandings tiirou^ what may be the world’s 
best functioning old boy networit or, on a more mundane level, 
through bureaucratic delays and diffioilties that ordinary Japanese 
encounter in ge^g their passports and tideets for foreign travel. 
The door is beginning to open on the Japanese economy, but there 
are still any number of inviriblc fingers holding it in. 



liabilities, which they had been asked to present privately for 
purposes of “multilateral surveillance” in the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development. These ofl^dal figures 
have had a calming influence^ Some foreign bankers Ixlieved that 
Japan’s total foreign exch^ge debts might be as high as $7 billion, 
with half that amount, $3^^ billion, being technically repayable in 
one year or less. Now it appears that while short-term (twelve 
months) liabilities in mid-1964 totalled $3.2 billion gross, these 
were offset by $2.2 billion of external assets; and trade credits 
represented about three-fifths of the liabilities. Purely financial 
borrowings in the form of Euro-dollars were estimated in the recent 
OECD report at $800 million, with an offsetting $500 million in 
assets. The bulk of Japan’s stort-tenn borrowing is, therefore, in 
the form of trade credit, on import usances, which rise together 
with imports themselves (helping to explain the self-financing 
character of Japanese trade deficits). 


BONDS THE ANSWER? 

There should be no fear of the effect on confidence, if only 
because the Japanese authorities clearly have ample scope to carry 
out their present aim of, concentrating their additional borrowing 
in the long-term market. For despite the impaa of the United 
States equalisation tax, Which the Japanese authorities have taken 
altogether too tragically, a return to the New York market has 
already begun, with a proposed $15 million issue for Sumitomo 
Chemical, at the admittedly stiff coupon of 6i per cent. And 
Japan has had no real difficulty in arranging a go^ fiow of bond 
issues, mainly in Europe; the market hm would be widened a 
little if M. Giscard d’Estaing carried througb«tiie intention, said to 
have been expressed in T(kyo in Septemter, to open the French 
market to Japan&e issues. Admittedly, the ffisturkd sute of the 
Japanese stock markets will discourage any large sales cf Japanese 
equity issues for the time being, so that Japan may be limited to 
hoad issues, and kt rates hig^r than it formerly paid in the 
New York market. 

Higher rates may also apply on the expected new loan 
fr6m the World Bank, which may well rate Japan as one of the 
richer countries that can afford to pay its projected surcharge. 
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It takes 50 pins to cover North America ., * and tve need more all the time. 


Each pin’s a man. A Mitsui man, heading up 
a Mitsui office. And there are Mitsui offices in 
every major trading center of North America. 
Whatever business you’re in, Mitsui is ready 
to help in any way possible. You get a lot of 
experience in 280 years. 

How much help do you need ... and where? 
In the United States alone, we have 12 offices 
... 450 employees ... and a slew of affiliates. 
If you’re interested in just part of their accom¬ 
plishments, it may be significant that about 
10%, or some $1^ million worth of Japanese 
exports to the U.S., are handled by Mitsui 
And just so you know it isn’t a one-way street, 
about 16%, or $220 million worth of imports 
from the U.S., are also handled by Mitsui. 
What kind of help? Consider the Mitsui network 
for a moment. It extends from Japan to ev^ery 


continent of the world. It encompasses import 
and export. Chemicals. Metals. Ships ... and 
shipping. Foodstuffs. Textiles. Machinery. Raw 
materials ... and finished products for busi¬ 
ness, industry and plain everyday consumption. 
Do you want to build? We can help you there 
also. From engineering and contracting, to 
materials... up to and including insurance. Be¬ 
cause Mitsui is more than a business. It’s a 
complex of business and industry ... fully in¬ 
tegrated for optimum performance toward the 
successful completion of any project. 

Wherever you are.... at this very moment.,. 
a Mitsui man is no further away than your 
phone. If you’ve got questions, he’s got an- 
sweri And maybe some answers to questions 
you haven’t even thought of yet. Give him a call. 
You’ve got nothing to lose but your problems. 


^ Mitsui & co., ltd. 




HEAD OFFICE: 2-1, Shiba Tamuracho, Minato ku, Tokyo 
P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central Cable: ‘^MITSUI TOKYO** 


OfficM and affiliatea In U.S.A. & Canada: New York; Mitsui ft Co., ltd.. 200 Park Avanua, New York, N.V. 10017 Tel. )73>4600 $an Francisco; Mifsui ( Co., IM., Poem 301, 
Merchants Exchange Oldf. 405 California Street. Sen Francisco 4, CaNf. 94104. Tel. YUkon 1-2277. Houttcn; Mitsui S Co.. Ltd . HumMe OMg., Suite 3046. 800 Balt Street. Houston 2. Texes.. 
Tef FA^-0303. 9195. Toronto; Mititfl and Company (Canada). Umlted, The Board of Trade Bldg., Suite 802, II Adelaide Strait* West Toronto 1* Ontario. Td. EMpho $-0733^. And Chicage. 
New Odeans. St. Louis, SfatOe PortlaM, Los Angelea, Calexico, Nonolulu, Samoa, Montreal, Vancouver. ) 
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Is TIME tht most iM|iort«t faettr 
ii fm shiplNiikliiv, commsiiM 
tr rapair piksl 

TkNeMrtaetKIIIIEZOSEN- 
Mi lit HMfr jlk <111 FAST! 




K 4 irt Zo$tA hit established unprecedented records for speedy work, a& 
comptlstied economically and accurately. Here are a few examples: 

CONSTRUCnON (keel laying to delivery): 

i 15.000 dwt tanker, S.S. "Universe Apollo" 7 months 

85,500 dwl tanker, S.S. "Frisia" 5 2/3 months 

50,300 dwt ore carrier, S.S. "Oie Meteor" A 2/3 months 


REPAIR (arrival to departure): 

Stern tube re wooding— 

for 115,000 dwt tanker 5 days 

Entire heating coil renewal (Aluminum brass) 

for 85,500 dwl tanker. S.S. "Universe Admiral" H days 

In addition to proven speed and economy, Kure Zosen offers unique ex* 
perience 

•--in the application of inorganic zinc coatings... 

<-in the use of U.S, Steel M plates... 

- in the fabrication of aluminum parts for vessels... 

^in the automation of bridge, engine room and cargo handling 
facilities... 

Why not get the complete story on how KURE ZOSEN can help you save 
time and money by writing to: 

®THE KURE 

SMPBUiLDING A 
ENGWEERING CO., LTD. 


Head Office: Tekko Bldg. 1-li Merunouchi, Chlyoda'.kir, Tokyo,'Japan 
Cable Mdress: KUREZOSEN TOKYO Telaphonai Tokyo 2014)331 
Maw York Offict: Room No. 702,52 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Tol: Bowling Oreon 9-8237 

Jkndon Offlee; 113/llS Uodonhon Lemidn E.C. 3, Ekgltnd 
m Toh AVEnue 1379 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

T/ie 2SJ’Xcar old Mitsui Bank., 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was founded iii 1683 . 
Prom it has grown a vast complex of liulustncs, embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central posi¬ 
tion in this great business group, it can be of special 
help to you in your dealings with Japan. 

Wc arc c.xpcrts in foreign trade and exchange. We 
arc modern, fast, and conscientious. You’ll find our 
branches or correspondent banks in every major city of 
the world. 




THi MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: YURAKUCHO, JOKYO, JAPAN 
No. 35, King 9Npt, London. EC. 2 


MEW YORK AGENCY • BANGKflK I 


AYfRANCH • SmOAfORE iAMtCH 
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But, for Japan, tvea ^gpeoAvt foreign bocrowing ahould pay nff 
in tenna aif sustailning a hater pace ti domeatic develqpinem. 
Certainly, die bigg^ .jbarrtnvipgs of recent yean bare atill not 
imposed any ieally Aev«K,l>im^ of debt service: the %62 millioo 
needed to meet d*e jtlei 4^,^ dividend and interest payments 
abroad in 1963 ccto ^ thed ;«i^ 'over one per cent of total 
export eamingSi ' ., ' > . 

One way of kncipjag dotm ^ foteigh exchange cost imported 


jifismN 

capital, at least in the dwrt run, wo^ be m talm a QiqN Bbapil 
attitude to dhect investment by ftne^ hma. Whhe Aie |qiiiieBe 
authorities have beat glad to accept sdectedloreiiln putiti^Nit^s, 
where they faring in needed technology, they ate sdll vO^ anlct 
about alknving wholly owned foreign sub^liaihtand fom^ 
businessmen establish^ in Japan feel themselves hamstrung hi 
nun}etaiia .W|iys. At this point the Japanese economy has opriied 
up on^ gnit0hgty. 


CONSUMER bd&BLls*/ 

Where Japen. 





E ven dmugh consumer cr<& Is 8 ( 1 ^ htJri: 

infancy m JapanpO w n ei ti h^ of tlieiflwfa’^ 
items of mod^. conskimer hardtriue has 
, grown spectacular^ in the past few yean. 


P«r 1,000 popniadon 

Uf»]t*4 

JapfMi ItBift Bafuin GcniiMf frapcf AusMb 

TELEVISION 


1957 
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1961 
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1962 
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1963 
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1961 

34 
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1962 
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Id.fmah^ nukhines 1^ tekririon am 
Jiq^haa.tmw puBed ^ead of die nm 
Brnw^n bontmemal dounttics, and h 
cameras k is not hr beUnd—indeed, on the 
aftemadve measmn bf owotsshki ^ eadt 
hons^old it is piotwidy in, hoot he^. too, 
since die avenge honsdnold ioonsfatts of over 
five persons in toaBi with 3}- Id 

Brkun. But m cars, by any measure, 
Japan is still trailing badly; ev<m after a 
thrcriold increase in four years the ratio is 
still only 15 cars Cor every thousand pei^e, 
compart with Britain’s 137 and Ainaica’s 
361. (Russia, if diat is any solace, has only 
4,) ^ while Japan is bqpming to talk in 
terms of market sataratKm for washing 
machines, cameras and TV sets, in motor 
boom is still to come. 



* IfSf IlftMrtL TKdiMI HfurM piMif to rgehrdto m th« 
toKMt|nwm«k»IMto toOtfWNdaWciil in compIlgUon 
hiN Avmcy of MiiivM. . 




Waiting for the Car Boom ? 


I MPOSSIBLE 10 believe when exposed to 
the driving hazards of Tokyo^ the fact 
is that Japan's modem industrial economy 
has enjoyed scarcely any of the punch that 
European and North American countries 
have felt from their automotive booms. One 
car to seventy people is the Japanese aver- 
age ; popular car ownership has not beguHv 
Motor vehicle output Jess than ten years ago 
was less than 100,000 units, sweeping to¬ 
gether cars, trucks and busw. Tc^y the 
industry is well over the million limit mark, 
but despite its prodigious rate of growth, 
its absolute size is still that of an infant 
industry. If one takes Toyota Motor’s pro¬ 
duction this year at 450,000 units, out of the 
million total, and Nissan Motor’s at some¬ 
thing around 400,000 units, the other seven 
makers of finished vehicles make a picayune 
contribution to the industry’s output. 

It is an odd corner of Japanese industry 
—one that promises enormously important 
things for growth during the lemaladcr of 
this decade. It is led by produeem 
which account for over 80 {M^ro^alfwlt 
passenger cars and nearly 100 per cent of 
light cars. But at this time none.of the big 
makers has reached a scale that makes it a 
mati^/fbranternttioiiai c o mpe t iti onr ^ it has 
the Inflates in fact of a tender Industry, 


heavily protected with tariffs running up to 
40 per cent, and further protected by quotas 
and by the meagre foreign exchange that 
can be obtained for the purchase of foreign 
made cars. What sort of door is likely to 
open on this industry next spring ? Smee 
the big makers arc not yet big enough, and 
the small makers are p^^iably not capalde 
of hitting really economic volume inside five 
years, liberalisation for cars is hardly likely 
to set the door ajar—^in fact foreign makers 
would be wise not to expect to pt more 
than a toe hold, because imports of cars are 
not going to be freed, at least yet. 

The Japanese car industry has the benefit 
of cheap sted and diligent labour, and on 
their smaller volumes the leading makers 
manage to sell in the home market cars of 
grjod design and performance at roughly 
comparable prices with those in Europe’s 
domestic markets. But there is no gain¬ 
saying the competitive power of Japanese 
big crocks and buses, with an engine capa¬ 
city pt 10^ litres hr /so. They sdl rcaday 
OH. price to Soiith 

America and other markets. The utility 
trucks that Australian sheep graziers use 
over dieir properties are more limy to come 
no w aday s from Japan than from Britain or 
the United States. These the Japanese can 

1 C <)7 





well afford to free, jEor nd oiltlidci^^is likdy 
to land anything bdt^ in the 

Japanese market. werent, 

ana tfaere is dearly^ mmttbn yet of ex¬ 
posing the industry to total competition. 





FOR BIGGER AND BETTER SHIPS... 


SEE SASEBO 

The ^Nissho Maru* is the pride of the Japanese merchant marine. This mammoth tanker^ 
132,334 dead weight tons, combines efficient and economical operation with marimnnn safety 
and comfort for the crew and greater cargo capacity. 

This outstanding vessel was constructed by Sasebo Heavy Industries, pioneer of gigantic 
shipbuilding, in one of the world’s most modem yards. 

Employing the finest skills and techniques of engineering, the SASEBO symbol is the sign 
of excellence in ships. 

SERIES OP THE LARGEST TANKERS BUILT BY SASEBO 
The NISSHO MARU: 132.334 dwt, the largest tanker ever built. 

The MOBIL COMET: 9&,71d dwt, Japan's largest tanker for export. 

The TORREY CANYON; 117,000 dwt, the largest tanker ever converted In the world. 

Hasebo's extensive shipbuilding facilities, engineering skills and advanc<^ technology assures 
its customers of vessels of the highest quality. « 



Sasebo Heavy Industiief Oo., lid. 

HIAO blVICSt NImv OfcMiiMclii IMfO)t/o4a-k(i, takf 

NSW Vosi^ omcst R«oivi M3,11 SroMwt)^, Ndw York 4, N.Y., 

HQHQ KOWOOSmcSt cft^it^yo.nyogyoU4.,3M WingUjtft» 0 MWott, 
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Thut 4p9i m ^ Utmpfeti tim 

ore^s^ mn^ into ^th fiN$t Mikn and 
Ausmulaii niarkepi^ ior that some d the 
Europ^n countries vhh litde or no auto* 
opiobUe production of dieirpwn may not find 
the Jai^ese imt eontihuously oh their 
doorstep in future. When the Japanese can 
hy down cars in Darwin in Australia’s 
Northern Territory for lower ocean freight 
than it costs to send Australian cars coasts ^ 
wise from Sydney or Adelaide, competitioii 
is clearly on* Indeed the Australian 
Buthorides are taking the same line with 
the Japanese as with other car mdcen 
—they must promise a big proportion of 
''Australian content ” withm a few years 
or take the consequences in heavy import 
duties. 


PROTECTION AND 
COMPETITION 

Car industries tend to be more heavily 
protected than most others among indus- 
trialised countries. This fact may inhibit 
an expansion of Japanese car exports to 
match the extraordin^ achievements of the 
camera, radio and shipbuilding booms. But 


out of k protected market in whkh ancq|»to« 
sibn of dtf ownership can safely be ptt« 
dieted in a few years, leading Japane^ 
automobile producers ^ould be capable ctf 
mwing, to a scale to match most of die 
Europeans, with designs and costs to 
correspond. One can see, indeed, the jposri- 
bj&ty that Japan will present acute mcer- 
narional competition, iu>t only in heavy 
tra^port units as now, but also in small^ 
< and n^ire specialised vehicles. Light cars 
and trucks, and even sports cars of the kind 
diat Mr Honda has been successfully de- 
Vejk^ng, are likely to be pushing dieir way 
into the international market in the next 
few> years. 

Gating uito the Japanese boom in 
mkkile^si^ passenger cars, however, may 
present a rather different pr^lem for Euro¬ 
pean and American producers. Japanese 
output of cars and light trucks looks like 
increasing by 25 per cent or so in each of 
the next few years, and the proportion of 
cars in the total is expected to rise gently. 
But before the boom breaks, a number it 
things must happen. Bigger inccxnes, freer 
spending and a purposeful expansion of in¬ 
stalment credit may be needed to set it 
alight. Japanese ro^ are a mixture of the 
magnificent and the punishing—the finest 
expressways lead to the most exacting pre- 
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fisetstU i!M4i liviiiipft 

>r«edi for roads (XnS<^'e«di pfams 

that ha'K A«de w tittend ditto,' 

five fiscal yeara 1961 to 1965> SS-fi b^Uon 
were provided for roiKi iwroveaient, and 
construction, Gfowing trii^ and the iiettl 
to provide for new iiidilatriid SfoM has set 
this figure aside; the o«erlii^{)j^ provision 
for 1964-1968 calls for $tl iminioii. It 
it a t^e guess that this wfij hoc be eoough, 
either. f ' 

The Japan^ anthofides are lieinn halt¬ 
ingly forced into ci^g whb the motoring 
age. Around Tokyo one «8tt buy a car 
only on proof that one can ^rags it.' II1O 
great proportion of buyetO cannot-H-Hhey 
have bttle enough space to' live in, 
mit frcmi housing a car in a hondr^ pre- 
dous sqtfiwe feet. But there, is an ia|tti«)us 
way round; buy a piece ^ kuu) butnde the 
city and keep the car nodenally there. It 
can then be parked widiout trouble outside 
the house in suburban Tokyo^ adding to the 
perils of urban passage. But if there is any 
country cai»ble of solving the proUenu of 
urban transit and urban storage of the motor 
car, howevCT, it a likely to be Japan, for the 
whrie Japanese economy has die stron^t 
interest in an expanding automobfie indus¬ 
try in the next ten years. 



Steel's Rebirth 

A t the end of the war, Japanese steel 
production was about half a million 
tons. The ten-year plan set the industry a 
target of 48 million tons by 1970. It is 
now producing at the rate of 40 million 
tons, mird in the big league after the United 
States and Russia and having recently dis¬ 
placed western Grermany. Compared with 
the upward staircase of British steel prices, 
the Japanese steel price index In recent 
years seems to belong to one of the world’s 
slumping markets. This exaggerates, 
though there was no mistaking the serious 
depresaiem into which the industry drove 
its^ outstripping demand in 1962. Yet 


it was a mere kink in a curve output that 
ascends in a straight steep line over nearly 
two decades. Prices are better, though only 
gently so; what has re-established the indus¬ 
try after a rather shaking year is the 
dynamic expansion of output since 1962— 
crude steel up 14 per cent last year, hot 
rolled products up 12 per cent, and exports 
up 36 per cent. 

The outside observer’s eye fastens 
immediately on the export performance. 
Out of a total production of 25.6 million 
tons of products in 1963, as much as 5.6 
million tons were exported. Through the 
first nine months the year, the Japanese 
authcHritics had been giving guidance ” to 
the industry about ite operatii^ rate. Even 
they must have been ast^miSbed by the 
ability of the industry to sell over a mth of 
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its finished output abroad. Perhaps Japan’s 
steel makers themselves were surprised at 
the readiness of steel users abroad to take 
so much—indeed European steel producers 
were quick to retaliate. But the selling 
effort was backed by some of the world’s 
most competitive pnees, and certainly by 
an almost unmatched state of internal effi¬ 
ciency in Japanese steel. There was an 
incentive export scheme, too, which gave 
producers a free hand to increase dieir 
toductioti to the extent that it was matched 
y increased exports. 

The fight to make the best use of 
increased capacity was on. But it involved 
some headaaics. One was condnued low 
prices, which have scared off new invest¬ 
ment, since the first need is to buiki up die 
industry’s cash flow. Another is the steep 
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rise in ths bill for imported steel-making 
materials during 19635 which made its size¬ 
able contribution to the big rise in the 
import account and so to tight money. 

TO some extent, this expansion of export 
steel business may be a one-shot affair—a 
combination of over-capadtf ii^ Japan with 
a users’ boom elsewhere that is not likely 
CO be repeated in quite the same way again. 
Europe was short of hot strip, and Japan met 
the need, But new capaaty is coming in 
—at Dunkirk, for example—and Anterican 
steel makers ^e looking continually at the 
possibility bringing a true bill against the 
Japanese tinder th6 anti-dumping regula¬ 
tions. To ^ this, however, they have to 
show that Jap$n is selling into the United 
States at prices lower than the domestic 
prices, Tnd that imports of Japanese steel 
injure and damage American producers. 
With a third ct Japanese steel exf^rts going 
to the United States, such watchfulness is 
understandable; but meanwhile Japanese 
universal beams sell freely to the construc¬ 
tion industry in California. 

Here is a mature steel industry still, so 
to say, in its teens, raising its productivity 
and reducing its usage of raw materials per 
ton of iron and steel produced with remorse¬ 
less efiSciency every year. Its coke constimp- 
tion to produce a ton of pig iron is the 
lowest in the world, and its shortage of 
coking coal has spurred on the devel0|»nent 
of h^vy oil injection in blast furnaces. 
Japan^s LD converters are said to outstrip 
in performance the best that Alpin Montan 
can dd.' In another,^sense, however, i^ is an 


immature industry, for 
it has not }ret devdoped 
anything like the same 
degree of dependence 
on the automobile 
dustries that is evident 
in the United States 
and Europe. But that 
is coming fast, with the 
Japanese automotive in¬ 
dustry already in the 
million unit class, and 
capable of a prodigious 
expansion as the 
Japanese and South- 
East Asian peoples 
enter the motoring age. 

Sheet steel has already 
become the predomin- 
int category m finished 
Dutput, ' 

Sted almost through¬ 
out the world is a sea¬ 
board industry and Japan's steel relies more 
than any other on imported raw materials. 
(Even Fuji Iron and Steel’s plant at Muro- 
ran, on the northern island of Hokkaido, 
uses 60 per cent of imported materials, for 
although there is local coal it is at an 
awkward distance.) But Japan sits com¬ 
fortably in charge of a buyer’s market, 
wooed by the world’s suppliers of coal and 
of iron ore—the latter include potential 
West Australian suppliers, who are only 
waiting for 20-year contracts to get to work 
on some of the world’s richest deposits. 
Australia is already a considerable coal 


supplier, providing a third of the industry's 
requirements of coking coal—it has more 
ash than American but costs less to ship. 
The contrasts between the sedate expan¬ 
sion of Australia’s steel industry and the 
bounding vigour of the Japanese are striking. 
Yet Japan consumes only a quarter of a ton 
per head. When the car boom seizes Japan, 
as it will in the next ten years, and when 
Japan’s steel exports to South-East Asia 
fill out again, it will be tini^ for Russia and 
the United States to be lowing over their 
shoulders. i 


Staggering Shipbuilding 


I T is not necessary to stand in a Japanese 
shipprd amid blinding hashes of weld¬ 
ing equipment and the roar of machinery 
to be impressed by Japan's shipbuilding 
effort; a look at the world figures is quite 
enough. Since 1956 Japanese shipyards 
have built more ships than any other in the 
world, and have been winning an increasing 
proportion of the world’s new tonnage. 
Last year Japan’s launchings of 2.4 million 
gross tons formed 28 per cent of the world’s 
new tonnage, but this year’s figure had 
already reached 3 million tons in Sep¬ 
tember, increasing the Japanese share of the 
world market to 40 per cent. 

To many European shipbuilders, Japan’s 
shipbuilding industry represents an 
oriental enigma. They cannot understand 
how the gap between Japanese prices for 
new ships and their Own rias widened until 
Japanese shipbuilders are now quoting 
prices as much as 25 per cent below them 
for some types of ships. Many of them try 
to explain this differential by pointing to 
Japan^s lower wage bill and easier credit 
terms, and some of them have dark 
suspicions of hidden subsidies. . But sub¬ 
sidies to J^ane^ shipbuilders in the form 


of Government loans, credit facilities and 
preferential tax treatment are not unique ; 
there are similar subsidies to shipbuilders 
In Europe. And the lower wages argument 
has been much overdone as an explanation 
of the success story. 

According to estimates made by the Fuji 
Bank, total labour costs per completed gross 
ton are about half those of British built 
ships. And while the Fuji Bank figures 
on labour costs are apparently based on 
hourly rates, Japanese shipbuilders pro¬ 
vide their employees with many extras such 
as housing allowances, medical care and a 
bonus system that has become an integral 
part of the wage structure. Their effective 
wage costs therefore are likely to be con¬ 
siderably more than half those of Britain’s 
shipbuilders. Nor is the present advantage 
likely to last, for wages in Japan are rising 
almost twice as fast as in ^urope. Tliis 
fact puts the glimmer back m the eyes of 
many European shipbuilders, who expect 
Jai^ese labour costs to equal their own 
inside five years. But it is in five years 
from now that the present and past efi^s 
of Japanese shipbuildera are likely to ptove 
moat telling. 


In an economic climate made as mild as 
possible by a shipping-conscious Govern¬ 
ment, Japanese shipbuilders have taken full 
advantage of lower wage costs and highly 
flexible labour arrangements to create a 
shipbuilding industry which serves as a 
model for many older shipbuilding nations. 
Through amalgamation and rationalisation, 
ten major shipbuilding concerns have been 
formed, each large enough to operate a 
oumber of shipyards with modern equip¬ 
ment and construction methods. Many of 
them are associated with industrial groups 
whose interests run r^t across the 
Japanese economy. Mitsubishi, for 
instance, the biggest shipbuilder in Japan, 
makes ever3^hing from electric fans to aero¬ 
planes, builds bridges and carries out 
engineering on an international scale. 
Nippon Kokan, another shipbuilding giant, 
is a big steel maker and also has big 
enaincermg works. Those of the big ten 
. ot extensively spread outside shipbuilding 
have increased the size and scope of their 
shipyard operations. 

VPliile these shipbuilding giants were 
being fqhncd^ they mgde 00 bones about 
shopping for ideas and modem methods 
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horizons unlimHod 


Horizons Unlimited perfcclly expresses 
the mood of confidence of the Sumitomo 
Group. The future has never looked 
brighter - or broader. 

3ut do you know what tlie Sumitomo 
Group is? Sumitomo is a mighty group of 
industrial and financial enterprises work¬ 
ing to help maintain Japan's position as 
a trading nation. (See the list below.) 

This endeavor has taken Sumitomo into 
every area of the globe. We are currently 
establishing mining industries in devel¬ 


oping areas - and installing a microwave 
network which will be the recipient 
country's first national communications 
system. Costly, ambitious projects like 
these often must be undertaken with fi¬ 
nancial and technical cooperation. Develop¬ 
ed nations, world organizations, local gov-^ 
ernments and local enterprises frequently 
work with Sumitomo to share the costs of 
making these plans into realities. 

On our horizon now are many exciting 
projects such as commercial atomic energy 


and promising technological innovations in 
steel, chemistry and electronics, Indeed, we 
consider our future to be virtually unlimited. 

To get more information about the 
Sumitomo Group - and to find out how we 
can be of service to you-contact The 
Sumitomo Bank London Branch Office, 
Bucklersbury House, 3, Queen Victoria 
Street, London E. C. 4. Or Sumitomo Shoji 
Kaisha, Ltd., London Office at 84-90 City 
Wall House, Chiswell Street, London E. C. 
1. Or its Head Office, Osaka, Japan/ 


SUMITOMO 


Sumitofno Chemical C<?., Ltd,.! Sumitomo Machinery Co., Ltd, / The Sumitomo Dank, Ltd. / Sumitomo Mvtat Jndu.dries, Ltd, / Sumitomo A fetal Afnfiiiff 
Co.^ Ltd. t Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. / The Sumitomo Trust dk Banking Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Jifulual Life Insurance Co. / Sumitomo Coal 
Mining Cot, Ltd. / The Sumitomo Warehouse Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Eicetric Industries, Lid. / The Sumitomo Marine dk Fire Insurance Co.. Ltd. / 
Sum^mo Real Estate Co., Ltd, / Sumitdmo Cement Co., Ltd. / Sumitomo Light Metal Industries, L/d, / ^Nippon Shed Class Co., Ltd. / 
WC MppwElectric Contfiauy:Ltd / Sumitomo Atomic Energy Industries, Ltd. 
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Intercontinenfa! color TV transmission con be greatly improved 
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...With Toshiba's newly developed 
high qualify maser device 





I 


i TjrafiUdi waft i 


Intercontinental color TV transmUsion via communication satellites has now been 
realized. It is very close to practical realization with Toshiba’s newly developed 
high quality maser device. After intensive research and development, Toshi^’s 
Central Research Laboratory succeeded in producing a practical traveling wave maser 
device with minimum noise, large amplification and wide band. It can be applied in 
satellite communications, radio tistronomics and related fields. This new maser device 
has overcome most of the weaknesses inherent in conventional maser devices and 
makes possible the sharp and stable reception of extremely weak color TV signals 
in the 4000me band. Eventually, when Toshiba-developed maser devices are used in 
color TV receivers in satellite communication the images on the TV screens will 
become 200^ sharper and clearer. 

This traveling wave maser proves that Toshiba is one of the world's most 
advanced companies in the quantum electonics field. This is another example of how 
Toshiba, one of the most versatile electrical manufacturfllg firms in the world, is 
continuously pontributing to modem science. It boasts extensive research facilities, 26 
modem plants and technical know-how equal to the world’s best. From semiconductors 
to atomic energy Toshiba serves you with 89 years of engineering experience. 



TOKYO $HIBAURA iLECTRIC CO., LTD. 

ImrMlttMl' MvlilMi MIbIfs Mtiwt BTclev tE.VvrsInfcfw, t-dismar Tohys# 
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ifW tBe the woi 4 d«: Tliev built die 
best foreigii liaichiiiery under Uoenoe end 
quiddy the most advanced tcch- 

mques^ ^th strong Govcrbmeiit suppmt 
—^e Ship Research Institute is part of the 
Ministry of Transport-^Xapanese fship- 
buEders have since improved on many of 
the designs they previously built under 
licence and now offer the ren of the world 
the hishly effective results of their own 
otiginal research. Cooperation between 
Japanese shipbuilders far exceeds anything 
found in Britain, and so the full benefits of 
research and experience spread far more 
quickly in Japan than here. Most impor¬ 
tant, perhaps, Japanese shipbuilders are 
^rved by a labour force working with a 
degree of flexibility that union conditions 


In this but .A 

Jqumese welder ivhn bec^t tediindani 
as cme ship finises am be pm to work 
as a plater ^ the nem, or Om be moved 
into dyil engineering if them is no work 
in the dtipyard. A diversified industry and 
a flexible labour fei^e enaMe Japanese 
shipbuilders to weather lean ^rs more 
successfully than their compedtoia. 

Though Japan's leadership in shipbuild¬ 
ing was built on favourable wage rates, good 
cr^it facilities and efficient operational her 
ability to lead in future wilt depend 
primarily on the last of these three l^ors 
—eflicicncy, But the confidence of 
Japanese shipbuilders in their own future 
is reflected by the current construction <rf 
five new shipyards capable of building giant 


The Post-Rayon Age 


I N 1963 , Japan’s synthetic fibre industry 
invested in plant about twice as much 
as in the two preceding years. This is one 
of the areas in the Japanese economy where 
life is tough and competition is acute. 
Toyo Rayon and Nihon Rayon were 
formerly, the only companies producing 
nylon ; now there arc four more. Toyo and 
Teijin were the oiriy companies in polyester ; 
there are three 'U^comers now fighting 
their way into this market. Nylon capacity 
has been increased this year by over 70 per 
cent, and polyester capacity by over 80 per 
cent. 

Profit margins have been cut severely ; 
capacit]^ is under-used, and unit costs arc 
up. It is a situation from which, more than 
once in Japanese history, cartels have been 
born. But not in chemical fibres, to judge 
by all the present signs. An industry-wide 
agreement is virtually impossible to mount. 
The Japanese government cannot initiate 
one, and although the industry could by law 
draw up an export agreement, it would need 
100 per cent support, and that is not likely 
to be forthcoming. It would need to fix 
minimum export prices and to determine the 


volume of sales to the various exports mar¬ 
kets to match their capacity to absorb them. 
Newcomers with shining, costly plants arc 
looking for expansion, not for the kind of 
contracted output that would bankrupt 
them^ 

Not all planning in Japanese industry is 
balanced, and certainly not in these lumpy 
and expensive synthetic fibre investments. 
Given the rapid expansion of demand, the 
industry's established leaders see the 
chances of balance in two or three years’ 
tixfle, provided that nobody else is froward 
enough to want to come into the business, 
or could get the capital. Toyo Rayon, speak¬ 
ing from a position of exalted strenph in 
the business, proclaims that it has no inten¬ 
tion of reducing its own output. But that 
decision is in some part a reflection of its 
own vertically arranged structure. Its busi¬ 
ness extends beyond the production oi fibre 
into weaving and dyeing, both arranged on 
an exclusive commission basis with smaller 
firms, and its fabrics are sold under its 
“ Toray ” mark. 

This is an industry which has made full 
use of imported technology—^Toyo Rayon 



in the faoe of excess shipbiflid^ c^EMcity 
dmwg^t the lesi <ff. ibc tfe^h 

detern^tkm ittongly Jaf^ 

shipyards go on bocMmng. 


has licences for nylon from Dupont, for 
polyester from ICl, and for polyprofr^ne 
from Montecatlni; with growing experience 
and output, its ro^ty paymcnri ere com¬ 
ing to represent x sflialto pcoporijdp el its 
selling prices. But other mtnufactii^ can 
do the same. This year die capacity for 
producing all types d synth^ has 
increased by nearly 40 per cent, imd 
although production is up by more than one 
quarter, the (flant now msudfed is capable 
of producing vastly more than die recent 
rate of output, The conmuenoes for other 
fibres are predictable. Cotton yam and 
fabrics have been faUing significantly in the 
past three years, and the domestic retake 
of woollen manufactures is more or less 
stable. Textiles are a tough business in 
any country, and Japan is no exception, with 
overcapad^ both in the traditional natural 
fibre industries and, for a time at least, in 
the new synthetics. But the present com¬ 
petitive struggle suggests that the power of 
synthetics wul be increasingly felt in export 
markets; the protecdvdy-suinted fears of 
textile producers in outside couhtrscs hXVe a 
solid basis in Japan's expansive amis. 


Optical Example 


P EXHAFS the best everyday demonstra¬ 
tion of Japan's remarkable postwar 
achievcmoit is the ubiquitous Japanese 
camoa, which in an incredibly short span 
of time has boebme a natural part of 
the tourist’s appendage. In 19639 
exported li million cameras, and this year 
the figure may be over li million, almost 
up to Germanjr’s. Indeed Germany now 
exports fewer cameras than it did in 1961; 
Japan has succeeded in ahnoat the 

s^fiote ineiease in the wotid market. Today 
its exporta are arbund aicHfaird its total 


output of four million still cameras; and 
as more than three in every five urban house¬ 
holds in Japan now own a camera—perhaps 
more chan in Britain—dependence on a 
rising export market is if anything likely 
to grow. Yet before the war Japan’s optical 
industry was amall and crude, producing 
only cheaper equipment of poor quality. 
The decisive boost came—as in shipbuild¬ 
ing—foom the mt itself. All imports were 
shut otit, and the domestic optical industry 
was call^ upon to satisfy new and urgent 
deauGods from the fighting navy. 
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But if the techm'cal basts of Japan's 
modem optical industry u^s laid under the 
pressures of war, two further steps were 
necessary for its success on world imurkets. 
The firtt was to establish a reputation for 
quality—« stupendous iask against the back¬ 
ground of the old 0bea al^t ^‘maefo in 
Japan.” The second need wala for a concen¬ 
trated sales and service efort. a The way 
Japan went about both tiiesa tasks, under 
the aegis of the government, typifies its 
su^essful and not easily classifiable sriiy of 
filming its own bfest combusation of plan- 
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ning and competition, controls and free 
enterprise. 

Under pressure from the government, the 
industry has got together for two major pur* 
poses: to maintain minimi^m standards of 
quality and inspection .tm all cameras ex* 
TOrted, and to maintain ^nr^rly market¬ 
ing ” fii these exports. This involves not 
only agreements to work through one 
agency for each country, and operation of 

voluntary *’ quotas suc^ as duit now in 
operation with Britain, but also a detailed 
s^tem of price control. A committee of 
the Machine Exporters’ Association issues 
mmimum **cheat prices” based on an 
elaborate points system—so much for shut¬ 
ter ipm, quahty of lens, and other 
conmnents. 

H(ere, as in so many other fields, Japan 
is horrified at the notion that^ it should 
undercut world prices: the aim is rather to 
sell at the existing level, through existing 
distribution channels, on the appeal of 
quality alone. This cautious orthodoxy is 
jKrha^ less irrational than it seems at first 


sight, for to expand its outlets Japan needs 
u> find ways of persuading rductam import¬ 
ing countrks to open their markets. At 
present the United States, taking around ao 
per cent of Japan^s camera exports, is the 
only really large open market, thou^ Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada and South Africa arc also 
liberal, and Britain has half opened its door 
-^though its new 15 per cent import sur¬ 
charge is an effective, deterrent. It is in 
western Eun^ tluit Japan is now looking 
for new markets. It is already fairly well 
established in Sweden, Switzerland and 
Germany itself; it has hungry eyes on 
France, which still allows only a tiny quota 
of imports. 

Yet if Japan’s major camera producers 
work to common ruks in their export 
effort, this docs not mean that they do not 
compete fiercely amongst themselves: 
indeed they see the most formidable com¬ 
petition coming not from foreign firms, but 
from each other. And there are marked 
differences in their character. Canon 
Camera, the biggest in the field and with a 
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quotation on the London Btodk exchai^e, 
has 28 per cent of total Japanese production. 
It is among the advance guard m Japanese 
firms that has begun toface modem actuarial 
realities in its staffing arrangements, by rais¬ 
ing its retirement age from the traditkmal 
55 to 57. Three^ths of its workfenree of 
8,500 are women, and the average age of its 
workers is 17-20. Because the Japanese 
** seniority system ” entails a continuous rise 
in salaries through every year of service, this 
concentration of young workers keeps down 
today’s wage bill 

But equally one wonders how such firms 
will stop their bills rising as workers get 
older, and higher paid—even allowing tor 
the women who leave after they arc married. 
Asahi Optical, by contrast, is a relatively 
small, si^cialised firm, sticking to its suc¬ 
cessful single reflex model, and resisting 
temptations to grow beyond what it sees as 
the size with which its vigorous and per¬ 
sonalised management can cope. Its shares 
are privately owned—by, amongst others, 
one in five of its employees. 


How to Run a Railway 


L ast year Japanese National Railways 
made an operating profit of £54 
million. In the four years from i960, the 
system increased its operating revenues 
from iC407 naUlion to £$69 million, while 
its operating expenses and interest pay¬ 
ments rose from £399 million to £514 
million. The accounts read like those ^ a 
classical, efficient riulway system in its hey¬ 
day. Which is exactly where JNR are, 
spending about £1,350 million on new 
investment and replacement in the first half 
of this decade, and opening last month the 
New Tokaido Line, through Japan’s his¬ 
torical transport artery from Tokyo to 
Osaka. A hundred years ago Hiroshige 
pictured the route in a series of immortal 
woodprints. The new trains, at 125 miles 
an hour, are a match for the fastest camera 
shutter, and should soon be running the 
320 miles in three hours flat. 

Is tliis an investment that will justify the 


£380 million or so that is being spent on 
It ? There are sceptics about railways in 
Japan as elsewhere. But Japan’s railway 
authorities are in the planning game too, 
and they can project a traffic curve better 
than the next man. Railways handle half 
the passenger miles and a third of the 
freight ton miles carried by all Japanese 
carriers, including ships. JNR looked at 
the 40 per cent of the country’s j^pulation 
and the 70 per cent of its industrial output 
assembled along this route, compared the 
expected doubling of traffic in the next ten 
years with the fantastic density on the exist¬ 
ing narrow gauge line, and persuaded the 
government to let it go to work on the new 
line. 

On this track, with mile-long welded 
rails, 125 mph seems comfortably short of 
airborne ; at something below 100 mph, run 
over considerable stretches, the sensation is 
of moderate cruising. The handsome livery 


of broken white and blue outside and a 
combination of gold and brown inside is of 
this age. One feels that in this magnificence 
Japanese travellers of the hardier sort will 
hardly strip down to their cotton under- 
prmems as they tend to do on some of the 
long-distance expresses. The trains have 
twelve cars, and each axle is motored, giving 
astonishing smoothness and impetus. The 
traction current is 25 kV, up to the most 
modem ^andards. There are no linesidc 
signals; instead cab signals are installed, 
controlled by the occupation of track 
circuits and by sp^d limits along the track, 
and interlocked with the bral^g system, in 
five stages from msuumum speed of 210 kph 
to scop. 

A system as ori^al as this has not lacked 
its teething troubles, including compression 
effects as two trains pass and difficulties 
with the pantographs which gather power 
from the conductors overhead. Part of its 
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IMPORTANT NBWS FCIN SHIP OIA^RS I 
ON LAND RBCLAlMgb PP#M OSAKA .. 



HITACHI zosEN IS 

THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANd^D SHHiiAilDS — 

This n«w Sakai Shipyard will afffar aasiaaf tba laiigaal^ Siait 
^ ^ ahlptmlldlnf andrapalrlngfacHMaata^SsfaMiidanywhiM^rfi 


1 180.000 dwt capacity biiHdlng dock— the first In Japan 
to use the $eml-tandem system! An Intermediate gate inside the 
dock will make it possible to construct one-and-a-half ships sim¬ 
ultaneously! While one ship is being completed and launched in 
the main part of this divided dock, the stern Of another ship can 
be built in the smaller part. Just think of what this will mean in 
terms of earlier delivery dates! 

2 150,000 dwt capacity repair dock— big enough to handle 
the largest tankers afloat today, as well as the mammoths that 
will come from the super size building dock described above! 
Located adjacent to the repairing and fitting shop, this dock will 
offer such features as remote-controlled hauling carriages for 


docking ahd undpckfnf^ 

3 •tralglitd fi td" fi f ir ItMll attaph^ from atofcga yiard to assem¬ 
bly ^op, material wHI move In a straight line, through cutting, 
bending, welding and assembly, on the most up*to-date conveyor 
system yet devised. This shop will be able to produce assembled 
block units weighing as much as 200 tons! The result—less time 
(and money) spent in the building dock. 

To clients the world over, dealing with Hitachi Zosen has meant 
considerable savings in both time and money; on projects ranging 
from small hydrofoils to giant tankers. The Sakai Shipyard Is 
being built so that, in the future, Hitachi Zosen may continue to 
offer you the finest ships built... in less time, and at lower cost. 


Sectional view of 180,000 dwt building dock: 



HITACHI aSOHHN 

fITACIf tilNIILIINI 4 tillAlllfii Cf., ITI. imil 


HmA Offiei; M, KitMv, 0<fki, 4«0an. 

Tokyo OffiM: 20*1, OoroBOoclii. 2<4oiro, Chlyoda-ko, Tokyo, Japoo, Tol: Tokyo 2t2>^l 
^eoirom: '‘SHtPTARD” TOKYO, Ta(ok:tokyo22.S4l. 

dtOOtfOA dffioo: Tolox: kfTACfOZ0StNt42IS OAHWAOUTKO LOO dNkOYork OfflOt: Talikl WTAtHI 20SEN 2014 kv. HITACHI □Ouotiftdorf OfHct: ToIok: 8-SS2ISS 
a Ooltiidaoi Offico: Tolox; HITACHI 20SEN 24923 □ Hooikoiig Offkt: T^f m "HITACHI*’ HONQKONQ 
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FUJI STEEL RESPONDS TO DEMAND 

• •• and grows ••• and grows and grows. Since its establishment in 1950, FUJI IRON & STEEL 
WORKS CO., LTD. has relentlessly pursued research and development to-expand its facilities and 
increase its production at a pace equally staggering to that of the continually growing domestic and 
foreign demands for steel. Compared to its first fiscal year's production, for example, of less than 
one million tons of steel ingots, its current annual production has soared to a figure approaching 
6 million tons. 

And the end is not yet in sight! By 1970 the FUJI nation-wide steelmaking complex is expected 
to produce a total.of 10 million tons of steel ingots, or 20 per cent of the nation’s total output. 
On the basis of past performance and customer satisfaction with constant high quality, FUJI is 
confident that it will achieve this impressive goal, and thus maintain its position in the ranks of 
the world’s top ten producers of steel. 


PRODUCTS: bars, shapes, sheet piling, wire rods, rails, skelp, plates, hoi rolled sheets and coils, cold rolled sheets and 
coils, galvanized sheets, tin plates, sectional poles, corrugated metal pipe, wid^ flange beams, light gauge shapes and chemical 
ky-products. ^ 

mi IRON a STEEt COv ITS. 

Head Office: Marunouohi, Tokyo, Japan Cable; STEELPUJI TOKYO 
New York Office: 80 Pine^Street. New York 5, N.Y., U.S, A. 

Los Angeles Offtoe: 812 South Flower 8tr4et, Loo^Angeles 17, California, U. S. A. 
ik. European Office: BerJiner Allee 61, Oussetdorf. Germany 
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TUB B<X>NOMlST KOVEMKR % 1^ 

gMt cost arises from the Hct that tong atsetcbes of the ojpcsi ttick 
built on stilt^» to avoid atifccaflictiiigcfoashigs at roiKtei sraterWays or 
' other raBwa3r lines. Bventually, diece may be a freight ser^ oo the 
new line^ using contamen on motored flat can. 

One descend from the glamour of the New Tolcaido Line to ntass 
tr^portation of the most rigorous tdnd on the commuter sections of 
this hard-pressed system. It copes with the world^s biggest city’s peak 
movement by stuflmg the pmsengers aboard and running trains a£ two-^ 
minute headway with their capacity filled three times over. It has an 
equally hard-headed notion of where its money ia earned. Four-fifths 
of its total route mileage, and rather under a tmd of its total passenger, 
and freight movements, lose money, for it gets mily a third of its t^ 
revenue from them though they absorb nearly half Its total costs. JNB 
has had a full share of serious accidents in recent years, and changes 
in top management have been made to improve its wety and finances. 
But since the old Tokaido line has a level crossing at every 570 nietrcs5 
of which only 7 per cent are gated and another 7 per cent fitted widi 
warning devices, much has yet to be done to make the railways reason- 
\ ably safe. And each year, as its staff gets older, the seniority rule means 
Vmore pay to the bulging middle-aged staff that comprises the bulk of its 
labour force. Yet when one looks at their rise in productivity in the last 
five years, one secs that JNR has been running its railway as an expanding 
business and making it pay. 


J/#(N 



A Scrutable Higher Posture 


BY OUR FAR EASTERN CORRESPONDENT 

) 

The Japanese like to insist that they separate 
trade from politics. But they cannot separate trade 
from history. Historical currents continue to over¬ 
ride political hesitations as their trade with China 
slowly but steadily expands and their economic 
ties with China slowly but steadily tighten — 
despite the studied absence of forma! diplomatic 
contacts. 

T ub flag is following trade. Normalisation of relations” 
between Tokyo and Peking is now purely a matter of timing. 
The replacement of Mr Ikeda by Mr Sato earlier this month has 
made it certain that a higher posture” in international affairs 
is to be sought. Factions of the Liberal Democratic Party—which 
is in truth neither liberal, democratic nor a party—have been im¬ 
patiently demanding this for some time. In summary, the new 
Prime Minister’s line is that Japan’s influence should be brought 
more closely into line with its economic strength. Japan has 
adopted ** a low posture ” on international diplomacy and a high 
posture” on international trade. The awkward moment when 
this inscrutable diplomatic^ dilemma and this scrutable capitalistic 
dilemma have to be resolved is for Mr Sato to detennine, but 
indefinite delay is hardly in his character. In Japanese jaigon, 
a high posture ” in mteruational affairs means ** an independent 
policy on China.” Neither Washington, Taipeh nor Peking need 
to be told what that means. 

A current wry jest in the Japanese Foreign Oflke is that Britain’s 
Trade Fair in Peking was more dangerous to Japan than ten 
explosions of China’s ‘‘poor man’s atomic bomb.” The brutal fact 
that no one Imows how much the China market will be worth next 
year—or m the next decide—does not abash the rebellious 
elements among the new zedb^tsu backers of Japan’s perennially 
conservative government: they have nostalgic, if misleadit)^ 
sacmodcs of Japan’s stake in the old China and they are convinced 


that Britain and France, by cunning ^’normalisation of relations ” 
with China, have stolen an unfair ” high posture ” march on poor 
Japan, confined to a “ low posture ” by sly, selfish or stupid 
Americans. 


CHINA'S TRADE MAGNET 

These restive ones are circumventing difficulties of protocol 
through ‘’private,” instead of “ <ffiicial,” arrangements. Some 350 
Japanese firms are now members, on a ’’private” basis, of the 
Sino-Japanese Trade Promotion Association; twenty joined this 
year. All negotiations are ” private so is the exchange of trade 
representatives; so is the exchange of journalists ; so are the dele¬ 
gations of political, cultural and business represenutives. A sub¬ 
sidiary Japanese airline—All Nippon Airways—^wili prpbably 
reopen a Japan-Shanghai service—but on a ” private ” basis. Last 
year nearly 2,000 Japanese puNic, business and political figures 
(including members of the conservative government) made 
“private” visits to China and listened respectfully to diatribes 
against both the US and Soviet Russia. 

The ebullient president of the ’’private” Smo-Japon Trade 
Promotion Association, Mr Kazuo Suzuki, insists that Sino- 
Japanese trade this year wiU pass $300 million, double last year’s. 
Japan’s trade with China is only 3 per cent of her total world 
trade ; before the war, it was 40 per cent. China’s present trade 
with Japan is 8 per cent of her total trade. 

Japan’s chief exports to China are steel, fertilisers, textiles and 
industrial plant. The new $aibatsu are confident that dicy can 
expand in all four fields. With the American steel maiket dosing 
against Japanese exports, the backlash of sen^ent in Japan is 
for ’’ an independent line ” with China. Exports of Japanese sted 
to China may well be doubled to 120,000 tops this year. 
industry is hoping for rewarding coups widi die sale of more 
synthetic fibres, chemicals, fertilisers and oil plants. 

Chinese missions have heed inquiring about Japanese freighiers, 
madiine tods, smaB planed trucks and cart. In return, the 
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JAPAN 

J^WDCM are ktcteaaing their patdiaMS of Qitiiese pig iton, cqe^ 
soyabeoa^ aiid odier agrkultuinl prodiKts. 


ASIA IS ANOTNkR QUESTION 

y: 

The troubled periphery of South East Asian states absorbs 
almost one^third of Japaa^ exports, but the Japanese are confronted 
with the harsh Uci increased trade to these states will mean 
increased aid Their tcisnomies show the lowest growth per bead 
of all the world’s major regions. Their trade accounts are steadily 
worsening, and dieir visibk deficit of $1,500 million in i960 will 
readi $2,200 millio n by 1970 if current trends are not corrected. 
Prospects for food production are gloomy: large-scale outside aid 
is imperative. Huge amounts of new capital will be required if 
industrialisation is to be maintained. Increased home demand for 
sugar and edible oils is affecting exports and world demand for 
rubber and jute remains slack. 

Under the Colombo Plan, Japan has already financed industrial 
training in Pakistan and India, an agricultural training c^^ntre in 
Cambi^ia and medical research facilities in Siam; several thousand 
South East Asian students have been trained, and technicians 
have been despatched to South East Asian areas. 

An attempt to introduce a Japanese-style Peace Corps in South 
East Asia, modelled on America's Kennedy-Shriver project, proved 
unwelcome to countries that recalled Japan’s ill-starred ** Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere ” of the forties. But the Japanese 
are reluctantly pledged to increase their offerings of aid to develop¬ 
ing countries from 0.55 per cent to one per cent of the national 
income. Last year’s total was only $266 million and will have to 
be lifted to more than $500 million. The shape, nature and 
destinations of this projeacd heavy increase—still only a moral 
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commitment," the foreign office declarer—4Mre now being studied. 
The Japanese, having studied the way aid is worked in other coun¬ 
tries, would fficc to ^ive their rice and eat it too. Basically, their, 
existing aid programmes have been tailored to their own advantage 
as well as to the recipients’ benefit. 

Japanese companies are Slso successfully forming joint enter¬ 
prises in South East Asian countries which ban foreign imports. 
The great Mitsui complex has invested capital in about 50 joint 
overseas ventures, using Hb&^ong as an advance office to 
co-ordinate its East Asian operations. 

In discussion with the United Nations, Japanese officials insist 
that the dragon’s share of Japan’s increased foreign aid must go to 
East Asian countries, where Japan’s own immediate interests are 
now concentrated, and where trade and politics become inextric¬ 
ably involved. A settlement with Souffi Korea, for examjide, 
demands political adjustments; it would havf to correct i^ti- 
Japanese sentiment and such absurdities as the Rbee Line," which 
unilaterally bans Japanese fishing vessels from large areas of the 
Sea of Japan. 

Further, Japan’s strong disinclination against involvement in the 
Indonesian^Malaysian quatfel derives directly from economic 
interests in the Indonesian market. Mr Ikeda pledged $12 milliott 
in emergency aid to Indonesia on the eve of Dr Sukarno’s con¬ 
frontation of Malaysia and he later agreed to provide Indonesia 
with oil tankers, microwave equipment and paper and pulp pl^t 
valued at more than $50 million. Such discriminating aid helps to 
win Japan access to Indonesian oil, bauxite and rubber in exchange 
for Japanese ships and industrial plants. 

TOWARDS PEKING 

Uproar and resentment break out in Taiwan when any develop¬ 
ment of trade between Japan and the China mainland occurs. In 
no area is the low posture ’’ of Japanese diplomacy so strikingly 
exemplified as in Nationalist China. Japan, in increasing foreign 
aid, is likely to offer generous low-interest loans for industrial 
development in Taiwan—combining nostalgic memories of Japan’s 
former suzerainty over Taiwan as well as hopes of blunting Chinese 
Nationalist reactions to a continuing expansion of Japanese trade 
with China. 

A Japanese showdown with Chiang Kai-shek or his successor 
seems bound to come. The angry undercover pressure by big 
business interests—^in unnatural alliance with the Japanese socialists 
and communists—for normalisation of relations ’’ with Peking is 
hardening. Popular opinion blames the United States for Japan’s 
continued withdrawal of diplomatic countenance from Peking. All 
influential Japanese newspapers applauded General de Gaulle’s 
decision to recognise Peking and demanded "an independent 
policy on China" by Japan also. 

Right or wrong, th^te is no fear in Japan of Chinese aggression. 
This confidence does not reflect, among the people, any grateful 
appreciation of the protection afforded by the US-Japan security 
pact. Paradoxically, there are nagging doubts that the very 
presence of American bases in Japan—and in particular of the 
continued use of Okinawa as a forward atomic base—^may actually 
endanger Japanese security. The only reason why the Chinese 
might drop atomic bombs on Japan, it*4s argued, would be to 
destroy American bases there. Realists may deride this national 
mood, but r^^ted public opinion polls endorse it. 

Professor Takeshi l^da, a distinguished political sociolc^ist at 
the University of Tokyo, extended this argument in a recent address 
at the Australiaik National University in Canberra. The ideal of 
"defending freedom" (as an apologia for non-recognition of 
Peking) is not generally shaded by the Japanese people because 
the regimes in East Asia supported by the United States are so 
obviously undemocratic. And the grow:ing curtaflinent of 
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Meet our new blast furnace 
il operations engineer 


This engineer never tires, never complains, never 
makes mistakes. '"He” is an automatic computer control 
system that calculates in seconds all major operations of the 
blast furnace, including amounts of ore, coke, and limestone to 
be added and the temperature and volume of the hot blast. It 
also controls injection of oxygen, steam, and fuel oil. 

This digital computer system, the first of its kind in the world, 
vi^as recentiy put Into practical use at NKK's Kawasaki Works 
No. 5 blast furnace. It affords much better control of furnace 
operations, since it completes calculations with amazing accu-> 
racy and speed. Previous calculations by hand-operated com¬ 
puters took as long as 30 minutes at a time and could only be 
performed every 4 hours or so. 

Practical benefits of the system? Reduced coke consumption, 
Increased output, lower production costs, and Tmproved quality 
of the final product. 

If you would care to receive copies of our Informative monthly 
newsletter, Japan Steel Notes, please send us your name and 
address. 


The most progrosstvo ncmi# In stool 

M NIPPON KOKAN 


Offlo« Ctilyoda ku. Tokyo. Jap«n Cab(o»: STEELTUeE TOKYO or KOKANSHIP TOKYO. 
W—r ymrk OtW—»Awortaa ONte*»Di m a W ot OtW— « OWom « t l HiR Rai a OI W «HHj WHf ON l iB 

SIAfN Ppo/bMOTOt OfI PWlNlpiti Tuoutar IfOuelo. Oar« 1^ OHnonS* rtfN * 
OhioNtN. Ohios ei¥lNl>m i^p04lldirw A nmpMrm^ Pabrtoaf Oia#l OtrueturaN, 
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YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

YOSHIDA SHOJI CO., LTD 

1, Kanda Izumkho, Chtyodd-ku, Tokyo, Japan' 




JAPAN’S LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL GO-DETWEEN 


Many international businessmen are discovering 
new profit opportunities in techniccd, manufactur¬ 
ing, marketing, and other kinds of tie-ups with 
Japanese companies. With its long history as 
Japan’s leading I6ng-term industrial credit institu¬ 
tion, the Industrial Bank of Japan is 
uniquely qualified to act as go-between 
in all key industries. We also offer 
complete international banking services, 
credit information, loan guarantees, and 
conscientious follow-up. All inquiries will 
receive prompt, discreet attrition. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HMtd OiOce a Mfirunoacht, 'Tokyo. CabAo Address; KOCIN TOKYO. Tetex: TK 2329. 

. TKSNGO. thw Yortc aOSRNul StMot, rikv York I, N.Y. Tel: HAitover 8^1697. C»blo Address: KOGYO- 

OQOCOraWYORK. telex: 424IM Ffsnkftirt Offiiee: KschershataMr EAndstraase Frankfore^eJkl. PJR. 
TokSWSSUCabld&^M KOGYOGINKO FRANKFUKTMAm. Telex: 413132. 
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autonpitty in Okinawa imdec Amerisan occupatkn fhe$' 

BM «nha^ t&c'atogw of ; 

' Afesr dip pciUticti ia-^^ k- japinV libe^ pttlpcnHe 
Party wUdi Im Mr Sate ur tte topi .a po# tadtk^ 

would ^liciy eppoM ckaer det witk China. . 11^ Oi»aem^ 
tives wm an awan of Japtu'a tesic dependence npon ike United 
States win not shOot their warnings aloud; The JajptheK Cm* 
munlK Party—like the unhappy and divided Japanese socialists— 
olfen no real threat to ^ LiberaM>emocfatic. conservatives. 


mm 

tMmm ktei^sta sritf Oaiiiiiinie idpitMiH^ tAatdk 
fa g ainiti jt ftdvantaies in an Aatta akfcet fawpiinii^! ai^ 

ri|^y theirs^ Aa i eri ca n t nay not lie ptitaixudk oaixipulir in 
Japan, but Aaiak*>> policy fa iiieteMdii|Jy.|i!fapeft and inoefadnipy 
unler Sk. On a tccent visit , to Tol^ dk japuieae anbaMidor 
in Washington said half*|e8tb)gjy to preSsayis.tBat w hekt' 
hln every ^ the State DeputneQf caOfal 
“ I am terrified that Dean Rusk witt t^ me that Washfagun has 
decided to recoghise Peking.” 


A Look at the Managers 


Let the Tokyo taxis do their worst in dumping 
you at the wrong place {and they will, for they are 
as confused as any foreigner by the tack of any 
rational street naming and numbering system): 

- yet-enepv&ituaily arrives at the right place to find 
that it is more or less idenfldsh with the effice-ws 
has just left — always the same low table, 
inevitably equipped with the tray of cigarettes and 
lighter precisely arranged on a lace doth, and 
with the square settees and chairs adorned with 
the same style of Victorian antimacassars. A 
regular pattern seems as inevitable in these dom¬ 
estic arrangements and in the green tea that 
accompanies them as appears in the style of 
Japan's industrial managers themselves. 

R arely does one talk alone with the ultimate top brass. Presi¬ 
dents prefer generally to surround themselves with younger 
colleagues whose deference and respect acknowledge the continued 
observance in a modern industrialised society of Japan’s most 
cherished traditional ways of behaviour. Management is based on 
a system of escalating personal prestige, but only a limited part of 
its decision-taking comes from its senior godheads. Just as in 
former feudal and imperial days, from which the principle of 
seniority sprang, the working out of policies and decisions is not 
left solely to the leaders, but often enough put in their mouths by 
younger aides in the middle ranks of management; thus decisions 
come with a final, formal authority that the latter cannot yet claim, 
but eagerly aspire to. 

There are, naturally enough, business leaders of great wealth and 
personal power, as well as institutional prestif^e, to be found in 


Japan. But, in general, leadership is constitutkmal, mote often 
working through endorsement than through direction, dependent in 
a relatively small degree on personal holdlDgs of shares, a^ qnerg- 
ing at the end of a life-long service in hunger walks dt the com¬ 
pany vineyard. Most of these leaders are not persbnilly ridi, in 
the way that their American or even British counterparts oft^ are. 
They WnTindeed enjoy-a good scindsrd cf }iy^ (if not a specially 
high standard of housing) but that will be thanks latgd^ ft) the 
notably liberal attitude that Japanese tax arrangements tdte towards 
business ^prases. Golf at £i,ooo entrance fee and CsQo annual 
subscription is part of such tax-free arrangements ; so are the Ginza 
parties which provide, at exorbitant rates paid out of a company’s 
gross income, relief from the overcrowded domesticity andi limited 
amenity of even the more tolerable standards of suburb^ Tok^ 
housing. 

The manager works through many years of dutiful service before 
gaining admission to the joys of this tax-free world. He may xevd 
in them for ten or fifteen years, but always under the diadow of 
losing them unless he is able to make the decisive break-through 
into the uppermost echelon of management by the dme he reaches 
his middle fifties. If not, he will retire^ wiA a bounty Aat will 
have to see out his remaining years in much humUer living. 
He may be one of the lucky ones who is retained as an adviser 
or he may move out into another field where his past experience 
fits him for a job at supernumerary pay. 

THE HIERARCHY AT WORK 

The levels of industrial protocol are rarely disturbed. They are 
measured by the deepness of the bow, by the size of the (u^ly 
silent) entourage, nodding agr ee m ent with the president’s familiar 
exposition and canning with endiusiasm any point on which he 
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xosiy seek corrobotation. But although the procedure be even 
more ritoalisde than in British corridors of economic and mdosuhil 
poweTi it does not inhibit dedsioo-ta^iog for a motnent. \IPlien one 
is taUdog to the middle-rank executives^ one sees why* They are 
closely observant of all the traditional y^ays ^ they have unwavering 
respect for the tidy, unconttoyersial apparatus leadership. But 
these conventions do not tramlbel their mental approach to indus¬ 
trial policy any more than a Meiji godhead on tt^ imperial throne 
was capable fi preventing (even if it had wanted to) the forces 
political and economic advance in the second half of the last 
century. 

This generation of the middle managers, committed to the 
welfare ci their companies with all the dedication oi initiates of a 
religious order, constitutes the taut, nervy, and rather frightening , 
brain power of Japanese industry. The honoriiics arc not for them 
—^yet. For some, these will come. Others will carry their knap¬ 
sacks but never a baton. It is an Industrial estate that has 
brilliantly served Japan*s rocketing economic advance. Will it 
serve for always ? Will there not have to come in management, as 
well as in industrial employment generally, a greater mobility and 
a lesser commitment to a single career ? The younger technicians 
increasingly want more experience in different jobs before they . 
commit themselves,.in 9 highly progressive firm, declared 
That he would not take any stock in the company even if it were 
offered, since this would imply a final commitment (** under a very 
conservative top management ”) that he was quite unwilling to 
make. 

SOME NEW TYPES 

The system is being modified, too, by some dynamic innovators, 
like Honda Motor and Sony Corporation. Mr Soichiro Honda 
(who has a 600 c.c. sports car waiting to burst on the world, just 
as his motor cycles have done) is as unlike the conventional Japanese 
president as could be. So is Mr Masaru Ibuka at .Sony. These 
are workshop types who have come through, self-made, opportune 
marketers of well-designed, well-made new products, wearing their 
works overalls unselfconsciously, not formal suits or the almost 
inevitable pearly-grey shoes. Sony secs no dash between young 
and old in industry. It has no seniority system in management, 
though it has in its wage scales, because the unions insist on it. 


Labour Pains 

On all sides, one hears concern about Japan s 
rapidly disappearing labour sutpljs. In the growth 
league, Japan, west Germany and Italy (in that 
order) have been the countries most generously 
eridowed with spare labour. Now the fear in Japan 
is of imminent shortage and mes^utd. on costs. 
Last year, netirly three minion Jobs ware on offer 
to 1,f00i000 middle and high school leavers: 
the nuifib^ taken on was 930,000, well under a 
third of the number sought. As recently as 1956. 
school leava^ filled all the jobs on offer, end in the 
labour market as a whole two and a half times as 

F oil fm ecoac^y developed opi tlie premise of «n pbtdidMit 
labour supply, diis. demogiv^^ dMoge is a facer. jifeoi* 
frwn the lipah’s hi^ Iw m Men b^^'ll^ . 

of its induMrial cmnpAln^ in t|» Suites imd Eorope, 

it poses prablemt of iftdus^al tiiltdaf aitd straetural ebange 
in Japanese industry td sa endnly new sort. The keynote of 
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^ Ibuka wais general manager at 30 and on tbe board by 95, 
tie loses interest .ppodw^ or# loarkM where hcoeQ 
lead. Simple 6'>tri^&tor radios are for Hongjsong- to nowii' 
days; he is busy oKetibg a soarket for a home video'tape recorder^ 

That ebullient y$*year-old> Mr Honda, is indeed president of 
Honda Motor, but t^lie card he hands to you, is as preside^ of Honda 
R&DCompany. Ifoptoclaiinstbatbispwcyistofotfg^thepasr, 
to concentrate on rneacch an4 develqsment of new ]»odbcts and 
to leave manufacturing programmes and finance to his executWo 
committee. They hear from him only if he disagrees. But he 
expects increases of between 50 and zoo per cent in sales in the 
next year or two; adding in slight contradiction to his opening 
gambit that if you talk about die foturc. all tbp devils laugh. Thm 
he is back as quick as courtesy aflows; to hts tool'bench; and hio 
latest moch-up. 

Out of such energetic, individual beginnings a number of vast 
industrial establishments have emerged in the past in Japan— 
Matsushita Electric is one such that emerged out of humble dry- 
battery making after the first war. .Now its officers wear, together 
with the company badge, a frown about Ming difficulties wd 
“ disorderliness ” Jn the marjgjts.fot^t scts-^d elsaric fans.''<acar 
this hpjgfidThey expect 7 to 10 per cent growth in sales to be 
resumed (clearing up has involved buymg back plenty of unsold 
fans from dealers). Then they rush back to their sections to 
preside over the industrial evensong, in which the employees take 
their leave, in various postures ctf devotion, of the ncar-divinity of, 
their employer, to the accompaniment of the company hymn, broad¬ 
cast at 4 p.m. on the dot. The workers depart, some of them 
travelling twenty miles home, the air conditioners are switched off, 
and the staff settle down for their extra hours, with a full day on 
Saturday, and with a marked reluctance to take theit quota of 
annual leave. 

From adventure to institution has been a notable pattern in 
Japanese industrial life in the past century. From the merely Ug 
to the massive and then to the monolithic: but that is not the end- 
The men with brains and a shoestring keep coming through, and 
they arc giving some sectors of Japanese industry a welcome 
personal tang. Their presence on the scene makes the vast, 
amorphous industrial institutions a touch less forbidding and 
sempiternal. Somewhere among that mass of small-scale indu.s- 
trialists are many more like them. 


many people were seeking jobs as there were 
vacancies. Last year, for the first time, more jobs 
were on offer to persons other than school leavers 
than could be filled', hears are arising, that by 1970 
labour might be scarce enough to mfkade econdmic 
growth, because of the declining birth rate in the 
early fifties. It is reckoned! ttmt ^e popufation 
between 15 and 64 fS’" iii^easing by nearly 
1,400.000 a year in the first hblf of this decade: 
but from 1966 to 1970 the growth in this group 
win drop to 940.000, end in the first half of the 
seventies to 6^0,000. 

I 

J«pan{Me thiffidug next decade is that If can no 

lo^^ be fjfidfod industries and that shortages 

mtist ''be - ibc -aiftai- tbpid of capital- 

into^ye /•' 

wea that JapimY^ can still be based on 
a generous of subo^foe, poorly paid labour would be 
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Japan’s first nuclear power plant 
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Top of Reactor Pi essure Vessel 


Japan's first commercial nuclear power plant is steadily 
taking shape in Tokaimura, near Tokyo. It is scheduled 
to be finished in April, 1965, at a cost of almost one- 
hundred million dollars. 

Because of its vast scope and complexity, this project 
was undertaken jointly by a consortium of leading 
Japanese firms, known as the First Atomic Power In¬ 
dustry Group (FAPIG). The key to the success of FAPIG 
has been coordination—and that's where Nissho enters 
the picture. From the very beginning, Nissho became the 
control center for the manifold talents that were mobi¬ 
lized to build this epoch-making plant; Nissho acted as 
intermediary in arranging the technical licence agreement 
between FAPIG and General Electric Co., Ltd. of England; 
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Nissho Imported the reactor core and related equipment 
that constitute the vital heart of this entire undertaking. 

This is only one of the many ways In which Nissho. one 
of Japan's leading import-export organizations, seeks to 
promote the stimulating flow of products and ideas—the 
life blood of trade—between the nations of the world. 


Genera) Importers and Exporters 


«THi MSSHO COLim 
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Japan’s Mount Fuji has long been considered 
an ideal representation of timeless, 
unchanging permanence... 

yet, paradoxically, it is also symbolic of a dynamic nation 
characterized by phenomenal growth and progress in re¬ 
sponse to changing times. 

Fuji Bank, too, represents both permanence and change. 
It has been a solid foundation stone of Japan's economy 
for over three-quarters of a century. Yet, during ail that 
time, it has only been through constant improvement and 
expansion—through change—that Fuji Bank has been 
able to contribute to the stabilized growth of the nation’s 
domestic and foreign business. 

Now that Japan has assumed full membership in the 
international economic community, Fuji Bank looks for¬ 
ward to even further growth and expansion as a truly 
international bank, permanently linking Japan with the 
rest of the world. 


JAPAN'S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 

the FUJI BANK 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 

Nation-wide network o.fibrbhcti offices throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: London, New York and Dtisseldorf 
s Representqtive Office:; Calcutta 
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utterly The cost pressures so far sre of limited Importance, 

though they are beginniog to show themselves in higher gains in 
wages compared with pr^uctivity. The young, particularly the 
graduates, are picking and choosing among jobs, waiting for the 
right opening in large enterprises, where the prospects for per¬ 
manent employment, regular raises and good fringe benefits far 
exceed anything that the smaller cmerpriscs can offerp Small 
industries are having to pay dearly for what labour they can get. 
The smallest, employing up to 30 people, now pay 60 per cent 
of the wages paid on average by large business, against not 
much more t^ 40 per cent seven years ago; and moderate 
sized establishments with 100-500 employees have been forced up 
to 80 per cent compared with about 70 per cent in 1957. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND FARMING 


i Small business is no longer able to challenge large-scale industry 
^with cheap labour. Indeed, it is having to increase its own 
investment relatively faster, from its much lower level, than large- 
scale industry, in order to contain its higher wage costs—and is 
still not succeeding in matching the efiiciency of small business 
in other countries. Labour productivity in fo^ manufacturing is 
a typical case ; it has not increased at all since 1955, whereas pro¬ 
ductivity in machinery has increased 2j times, in chemicals 2t 
times, and in steel twice. 

One of the biggest sources of new industrial labour has been the 
outflow from farming. Industry pays roughly four times the 
income that the average farm worker gets, and this must have 
been a powerful attraction to the 710,000 people who left the land 
in 1962. (Nearly a quarter of these were farmers and sons leaving 
their holdings for good,.^o doubt with the additional incentive 
of cashing in on fabulous^'real estate values, as industry encroaches 
on the country.) The proportion of active farm workers who are 
changing to industry is rising each year, leaving on the land an 
older residue that is physically and mentally less able to make the 
changes in scale and technology that Japanese agriculture sorely 
needs. Indeed, many farm hands have found a compromise in 
dual employment, obtaining work in nearby towns, so that in 
three-quarters of Japan’s farm households there are some members 
employed partly in industry, while two-fifths of them get 80 per 
cent of their income from outside employment and only 20 per 
cent from farming. 

The result is that Japan’s agricultural population has been falling 
by 3 per cent in each of the past four years. Farm labour is 
becoming increasingly scarce (with 20 per cent premiums for 
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Japanaa# IndMatHaHsta profaaa eon^ard abdlil wao4t 
beyond productivity. Tho realty ppdr compancon Was Ip tfMI when 
growth wae checked* But a 10 per cent wape (npradte oacli year 
presents a rising ehalfenga to pr^UctlvH]^^ 
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harvest work) and there is a perceptible shift towajtds mote valuable 
farm output, such as dairy products, fruit and vegetobles, and 
away from food grains. Although it is common to decry the poor 
state of Japanese farming, with its average of one b^tare pet 
holding, occupying an average of two workers, the shift of upwaidis 
of a million people a year out of agriculture into more productive 
work in industry implies a social and economic revolution that few 
ocher countries can match. The question for Japan’s growing 
labour problem, however, is whether this outflow can be pushed 
much further without radical changes in the scale of farming, 
coupled with greater mechanisation. Such changes are coming, 
but not quickly. 

After this mass exodus, primary industry now occupies only a 
quarter of the labour force, whereas it absorbed more than a third 
seven years ago. Secondary industry (primarily manufacturing) 
shows an almost exact reversal of these shares, while tertiary 
industry (mainly trading and services) has slightly increased its 
share from 40 per cent to about 43 per cent. Even in secondary 
industry, wage increases in the past three years have run ahead of 
increased productivity. In agriculture and in the typical smaller 
enterprises in distribution and the services, wage costs have far 
outstripped gains in productivity. One sees the result in a 
sharpening contrast between a relatively stable wholesale price index 
and an unchecked rise in consumer prices, far exceeding that of 
other industrial countries, except Italy and France. Average 
nominal wages in manufacturing industry have gone up by about 
40 per cent since i960, but real wages have risen by only 13 per 
cent. Taking 1963 alone, consumption expenditures increased by 
12 per cent in money terms, but in real terms the gain was no 
more than half that rate. 

TOWARDS A NEW MOBILITY 

Japanese consumers show no sign of the major discontents that 
such an increase of consumer prices would generate in other 
industrial countries. No doubt, their real gains in living standards 
are still acceptable enough, but rising prices are likely to become 
an increasingly important factor in the framing of wage demands 
in future years, adding their quota to the cost pushing forces that 
are becoming apparent. With the wage gap rapidly closing between 
large- and small-scale business, there will be an increasing need 
to transfer workers into the high produaivity aeaors of the 
economy—^they see this clearly enough for them^ves and need 
no out^e urge to make the change. The necessary changes on 
the side of the production of consumption goods are banning, too, 
through imports of cheap labour-intensive manufactitrea and 
foodstuffs. 
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There is oo sign as big as a man’s hand that yet suggests that 
Japan’s astonishing capacity for economic and industrial change 
may be inhibited by lack of adaptability of its labour force. It is 
no longer growing fast, but structural changes in the way it is 
used are still Important. Nor is the capacity of its latent skill 
fully upped. A bigger proportion of the labour supply is better 
trained and open for use in industries of advanced technology. 
The young scientists and technicians seem less interested than the 
older generation in uking a lifetime commitment with one employer 
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and prefer to build up eiq>erienGe in a wider variety of jobs.. 

But the problem of rigidity remains among the vast bulk of 
Japan’s employed. This, as every industrialist asserts, has got to 
change. Japan, be will say, can no longer underuke in effea to 
guarantee a job for life, with regular wage increases on seniority 
and scarcely at all on merit, and with a general retirement age of 55. 
The first moves can be seen. A few companies are extending the 
retirement age to run more reasonably with today’s cxpecution of 
life and to reuin experience and skill that they cannot so easily 
bring in from the bottom. Merit pay counts for just a little more 
than it used to do, though still not for a great deal in the total 
wage scale. Women could be more effectively used, particularly 
those with training. Shift walking, except in continuous industries, 
is still rare, so tiut capital equipment could, in suitable cases, be 
better employed. 

The beginnings of change are visible. But the structure is over¬ 
lain by the regdar, built-in cost increases that •go with a quasi- 
feudal conception of the obligations that a good employer should 
assume towards bis workpeople. During Japan’s prolonged period 
of rapid growth, advancing technology, and plentiful labour, such 
rigidities in employment were totally offset by the sheer dimensions 
of economic c^nge. Japan’s capacity for change in the coming 
decade will depend much more directly on the capacity of its 
industrial leaders and trade unions to achieve greater mobility and 
greatly to modify the ** static status ” of so much of its labour 
force. Nowhere is the challenge of the new economy treading jso 
closely on the heels of old tradition. 


Energy is Imported Too 


F ew developed countries arc so dependent as Japan upon 
imported energy. In the ten years 1952-61, the demand 
for energy, in terms of coal equivalent, increased 2\ times, from 
75 million tons to 187 million tons, exactly in line with the 
average annual rate of increase of 9.6 per cent in the gross 
national product. But in that decade, imported oil increased by 
8i times (at an annual rate of 24 per cent) while coal increased 
less than li times (3i per cent annually). The proportion of 
total energy provided by oil jumped from 11.4 per cent to 42.6 
per cent, while coal’s proportion fell from 51.8 per cent to 33.3 
per cent. 

The demand for energy marches closely with manufacturing 
output. On the projections, the energy economists expect a totd 
demand in 1972 of 426 million tons coal equivalent—but the 
irony is that in this period no increase at all is expected from 
domestic coal. By 1972, it is expected, coal will be providing 
a mere 17 per cent of Japan’s needs, oil some two-thirds, and 
imported fuel as a whole (including some coal) not far shon of 
threc-quartera. Hydro power has already been largely developed 
where it is economical and Japan’s natural gas resources are 
negligible. 

In these circumstances, it is astonishing to a western observer 
that the Japanese seem quite prepared to see their own coal 
industry head towards decline. The recent report of the energy 
survey commission, which travelled to Europe and the United 
States in search of the right answers, declared that the target of 
55 million tons was a reasonable one which labour, management 
a^ government should combine to achieve. Unforttmasely, it 
is not being achieved. The industry is losing money mi men, 
and it sells its coal to its iDatn customers, the power companies, 
at prices that have to meet savage competidem from unported 


fuel oil (some power plants, indeed, are burning crude oil). The 
coal industry has made an effort at rationalisation, and has been 
helped to the extent of about million by the Japan Develop¬ 
ment Bank. It has had a financial transfusion but its long-term 
anaemia sdll lacks a cure. 

Japan views its energy problem primarily in market terms. Its 
experts Invite the government to help the industry and put coal 
produedon on a firm basis, but not to offer it any cost-increasing 
terms of protection of the kind that Britain has provided for 
its own coal industry. They ask instead, of the power industry, 
and of the petroleum industry and the general consumer, ^^a 
political and social understanding of coal policy from a high point 
of view.” Whatever this means, it must be counted a pretty 
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THAT’S a question many foreign business^ 
men ask. If jfou have similar doubts^ the 
best way we can resolve them is to ask 
you a few questions— 

IF YOU WANT TO SELL IN JAPAN. •. 

Do you know the market potential of 
your product in Japan? Do you know 
where your market is located? Do you 
know how to reach this market most effec¬ 
tively 7 Do you know what your competi¬ 
tion is doing here? Are you familiar with 
Japanese commercial practices? With 
financing procedures? 

IF YOU WANT TO BUY FROM JAPAN.•• 

Are you thoroughly familiar with every 


Japanese manufacturer of the product 
you’re interested In? Arc you confident 
that you can select the best one in terms 
of price and quality? (Remember—many 
top-ranking Japanese manufacturers don’t 
advertise overseas.) Are you sure you’ll 
get the best possible cr^it terms and 
after service? 

Chances are you’ve answered “no” to 
more of the above questions than you’ve 
answered “yes” to. That's why you’ll find 
it In your own best interests when trading 
with Japan to deal with an integrated 
trading organization like Marubeni-lida. 

FREE PRODUCT AND MARKSt DATA 
Our staff of 6,500 trading specialists is 


ready to provide you with detailed infor¬ 
mation on any Japanese product*^from 
industrial plants to kitchen ware. If you 
ate selling in Japan, up-to-the-minute data 
on the market potential of your product 
in Japan will be compiled and sent to you 
on request. 

With 46 domestic offices and 75 overseas 
branches and affiliates, Marubeni-Iida is 
Iho^roughly familiar with trading patterns 
both in Japan and abroad. Our independ¬ 
ence and tong-established reputation for 
efficiency and fair-dealing are your assur¬ 
ance that your interests will be fully 
protected and pursued with vigor and 
imagination at all times. For further details 
contact our office nearest you. 


Traderi with Global Coverage 

Marubeni-Iida Co., Ltd. 

itUtD OinCB< i, Hiptilii-ku. Onln. Jwiu. CsUm: MARUBENI OSAKA Telex: OS-3261, 3^ TQKYQ OPHCB: 

OItteMM mdbe ^ t di eiw y Ofct W il . aiL CM»bS|^ ItpuL Cdila: MARUSENl TOKYO, telex: TK<2326> 2327. 3339 : IvONDO^ 
OSnoS: itoor House, LiOidM Wall, LoedM, B.C.2. Ckbies: MARUBENI LONDON ECL Tetai: UK33283i 21716. Teln>boiie: MET 084«, 0849. 
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ddicate for curing an industry in di^ distress, Istumesc 
coal may not be expendable^ but no one Is n^ing to prop it up; 

F.X KING COAL 

In the argument between security of fud supplies and cheapness, 
coal has In faerbeen a poor loser. Japan recognises deady enough 
the risks of a policy of extreme dep^ence on imponed energy. 
The energy survey commission's report describes petroteum policy 
as the fundamental [mblem of Japan, which is scatedy an 
exaggeration. It wants prices to be stabili^, without saying how, 
though it is thought to have some ideas about rdsh^ the price 
of fud ofl, whidi in 1962 followed the Uberallmcion of crude 
imports with a 10 per cent drop and had to be quickly supported 
by suggested ” government prices last year. Ga^line also carries 
a standard selling price, but marketing remains intensely com¬ 
petitive. 

The dilemma here (as in some other seaors of the Japanese 
economy) is that while competition in general can be said to be 
a good thing, when it produces tiresome results the government 
must somehow try to put them right. Some of the intemadotml 
oil companies operating in Japan with Japanese associates are more 
impress^ with offidal control over tl^ operations than widi 
cv^ent advantages of the “ open door ” policy. Their expansion 
plans arc probed god delayed; their financing arrangements are 
rigorously scrutinised—often enough, they suspect, from national 
motives; they are asked to explain in detail their supply policy 
and to temper any success in marketing that the officials in the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry take to be un- 
pleasantiy aggressive. 

Min has the power, under the Petroleum Industry Law, to 
make all the compaOieik Japanese or international, toe its line. 
When the energy coimntssion therefore uses general phrases 
suggesting that the government should make both international 
and independent companies take responsibility for securing the 
stability of energy supply, it means more than it says. When it 
invites foreign-affiliated companies to ''support the govern¬ 
ment's efforts in promoting the national interest with a greater 
degree of independence from the policy of the foreign company 
with which they are associated " it is saying that, in the last resort, 
the govenunenc has them by the hip. 

The objects of policy arc perfectly clear and not uniquely 
Japanese. They are to foster Japanese oil companies so that they 
grow into integrated companies on an international scale, involved 
in every aspect of oil operations. Since the international com¬ 
panies and their Japanese associates (usually 50 per cent share¬ 
holdings) were responsible for perhaps two-thirds of last year's 


JAPAN 

totad sales of 55 miUjiqa kilotM^ pi k 

some way to go be^a jutdoftiiba^ Ji^aiiese 

industry emerges. But with such staggering grba^ hi prospm 
for the industry, and the intemadonal oil c<»npanfes prevented 
from mardbing boldly throt^^h the open door. It may be a diffarent 
story by the end of this de^de, 

OIL AND ATOMS 

By that time elsctricity is expected to provide 47 per cent of 
Japan's energy demand, and most of the increase will have to 
come from thermal power. The forecast of cost is markedly in 
favour of oil burning stations at that date —j nulls per Kw^ for 
oil ajpunst 9 mills for coaL But there is considerable optiinisih that 
atomic energy will become comparable in cost with cQ soon after 
1970. The first station, Japan Atomic Power Company's x66 Mw 
Caldcr Hall type reactor, built by GEC, will soon be critical, but 
the Japanese arc a little crestfalto (whatever Sir Peimey 

may say to the ooatraty) about the rise in cosu as they figure it, 
from originally esdmated 4.9 yen per unit to about 5.8 yen* 
This company is to build a scoo^ station, of up to 300 Mw, 
using a light-water reactor, for oomidedon in 1968.. Three power 
oompanks, Kansai, Tokyo and Ghibu, are building atomic power 
plants of 350, 270, and 256 Mw capacity respecdvely^ for com-» 
pfetion by about 1970. By that date, Japan will have 1^300 Mw of 
atomic capacity and will be in the process cf establishing whether, 
with an interest cost of around 8 per cent and the need for 
earthquake-proof construction, nuclear power will be competitive 
with oil-fired stations. 

It is in the 1970-80 decade that Japan sect atomic energy 
developing on a significant scale, with capacity perhaps then reach¬ 
ing 6,000 to 8,500 Mw, or about one-eigh^ ^ ^taL There are 
hopes of a heavy-water reactor, for whi^ a prototype is being 
designed, happily labelled ^ the home-made reactor project," and 
of a fast brewer type. Atomic fuel will have to be imported, but 
Japan has high ho^ that its research and technology will quickly 
catch up with those of other atomic powered countries. 

One feature in this programme, as in the United States, is the 
major role diat private industry is to play in the development of 
nuclear power generation and that privately-owned power com¬ 
panies will play in its exploitation. The latter look like getting 
government assistance, despite the confident forecasts about gener¬ 
ating costs, for the Atomic Energy Commission is now lod^g at 
the possibilities of preferential interest rates, a re-processing service 
for spent fuel and a government buy-back policy. Who would be in 
the coal business in ten years time f 


Showa Face Lift 

BY bun FAB EASTEBM CMtitBSPtniD^ 

yo(//Jff Japanese man are drinking \iyhlsky instead 
of sake, hantburgars are often fxMmivd (o raw fish 
and rice. gai$ha'p/ay golf, gkid Jags have 
become as shapefy as the Chined, the army /s a 


bore, and Shintoism is e_ stale Joke. AH these 
Japanese phenomena represent a face-lift rather 
than a change of heart. The mainstream current 
remains essentially Japanese. 


Q BS<»nttO «r 4ii«u2lM4f inost of die buic tenibt b 

lipB^s^ k M IpeuM, die neUttouMioodl eaBQd«- 
ti^.abd life dut i^feokba^ las ^ < 

ikiiic. tlie lUMMe never i Nligknis rifet and die eefeee 

vnMfe|Br*kw' feMife B'lii^',nle«ae fw die teneraki i . 

';fe^a»^1i]r.ilie cat^ 'icfe|enMr and ^ 


set.. To a Western observer, there might appear to be.t ^itiul 
emptiness or mofol vacuum in the lives of many youxq; inheritors 
of tile modern afSuenc JqiSn. Bderly intell^nt Japanese are 
despondent over dk disappearance what they ci^ *^ tnie 
patriotism.” Successive ministers of education have brooded over 
measures for testorfog^—honourably and peacefully;, of oourso— 
tile Way dE the TTlc attested rev^ of ihc KogMm 

Dm GPkUi the educatfooal shrine of Shimpism, has been a failure. 
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JAPAN 


Rising Consumption Standards 




Th» Eeonomif Survmy for 1963-M notos an Ineroating propensity to 
consumoi on household eouipment, services and wider ranges of 
food. Now that staple standards and basic fandly savings have been 
securbdf the Japanese seem likely to become freer spenders. 


In the past four years, indeed, revolutionary fire has even been 
dimmed in the young radical students who used hoodlum violence, 
under the cynical encouragement of ** socialistpoliticians, to 
uphold demokrassy. The old rightists are subdued, dd military 
tradition is sdll in disgrace, and no conservative government, no 
matter how big its majority in the Diet, would have a hope of 
securing assent through a national referendum for amendment of 
the pacifist—and unrealistic^^onstitudon and restoring conven- 
donal armed forces. 

There is controversy over the rise of the militant new Buddhist 
sect, the Soka Gakkai (“ Value-Creating Society ”). This move¬ 
ment, which was suppressed in the thirdes, now has a member¬ 
ship of 13 million and claims 100,000 converts a month. Its 
leader boasts that in another ten years he will have enrolled 
half of Japan’s one hundred millions, and he claims that it is the 
largest youth movement in Japan. Soka Gakkai opposes Japan’s 
corrupt and degenerate politicians ” and its political arm, Kaseiren 
C* League of Fair Statesmen”), has already pushed 15 members 
into the Diet and will launch a major offensive at the next elections. 
At home, it demands more welfare-state benefits and lower taxes; 
abroad, it seeks to extend and strengthen Japanese influence. The 
president, Mr Daisaku Ikeda (no reladon to the former Prime 
Minister), is only 36. He claims to give young Japanese ” a 
principle, a practical and sincere ideal,” to replace the “lost 
patriodsm” and fill the moral vacuum which despite Japanese 
affluence—or perhaps because of it ?—frets and frustrates many 
Japanese students. 

A MAN'S WORLD 

Despite the happier personal freedom of young women, Japan 
is still a man’s world. Some 20 million young women are. 
at work, nearly two-fifths of the total labour force, but meh^s 
earnings average twice those of women. Women graduates find 
it much harder than men to get good jobs; half of them are denied 
the specialised posts they seek and have to settle for something 
inferior; only a fifth of men graduates are similarly frustrated. 
There are exceptions in some professions, but few if any women 
are found in administrative posts, where they would be dbteting 
men. There are about a score of women among the 717 members 
of the Diet; unhaj^y they seldom show initiative or dlstioiniish 
themselves except by identi^ation with repressive legislation. 
Divorce laws are still weighted al^iiiitiabiy against wronged bdves. 

But at home cIm Japanese wife usuaUy rules the^domestk hwth 
-—the more dfectively by defecting diiarhiingly to )ier husband and 
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persuading him that what she wants to do is what he had already 
suggested should be done. Two out of three Japanese youiig men 
still pr^er to marry by arrangement— tniai —either through tiieir 
parents or <me* of the new “ marriage advice counsel bureaus.” 
Fewer Japanese girls are marrying foreigners. 

In rural areas, traditional Japanese neighbourhood associations, 
household groups and trade clubs still shape the lives, direct the 
habits, share civic responsibilities, organise the leisure and plan 
the holiday outing^ of village and town people. But the creeping 
paralysis of television transfixes and transfigures captive rural 
audiences and the young people are steadily moving to the choked 
and bloated cities. 

Upper-class Japanese testify bleakly to the cost of affluence on 
the home front. Because factory wages are so high, housewives 
cannot easily recruit maids, even if they arc grandly called 
“honourable helpers ” and are paid up to 15,000 yen a month. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 

Japanese industrial skills have been transformed, but Japanese 
education and recruitment still remorselessly sift bQ3r$ through 
selective examinations into appropriate schools and universities and 
then adroitly shake or push them into appropriate jobs. If a 
diligent young man gives his allegiance to a large firm or corpora¬ 
tion, his life, career, promotion and security in retirement will be 
assured. He may live in a company-supplied home at cheap rent; 
he will receive two substantial bonuses each year; he will be 
granted three weeks’ annual holiday; his taxes will be deducted 
by agreement from his pay; and he will be retired on a pension 
or a generous lump sum settlement when he is 55. Often a 
Japanese white-collar worker in a big corporati<Hi docs not know 
how much tax he pays. It doesn’t matter : his contribution is 
part of an ami^abie, bilateral, annual deal between the taxation 
authorities and representatives of his corporation. 

The Japanese instinct for rewarding group operations has been 
adjusted to the Great Leisure Boom. Junior clerks in the same 
firm ]^1 their cash to rent a car at the weekend. Senior officials 
combine to purchase or rent a weekend villa. Staff colleagues 
lunch each other in turn on expense allowances. Employers 
encourage workers in a company-house area to unite and buy a 
communal car which will serve four or five neighbouring house¬ 
holds. Elderly Japanese with memories of the occupation call this 
“ the GHQ habit ”—“ get home quickly.” 

Sir George Sansom said of the Japan of the Genroku Era (late 
seventeenth century) that it was “ a happy society as human 
societies go.” He would probaUy say the same about the Japan 
of the Showa Era. 
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THE BOWDMXSt KCnnSMBSIt 3% tf^ 



Sft«l it omong mart's oldest HTyonts^ 
yet better gradei of It ore always 
needed, Kowaiatd Steel CerporaHort 
meets those needs through on ultra- 
modern Integrated production system 


which, In the steelmoking grommor, 
OpprOrtches ort. Steel products mode 
under this system—sheets and strip, 
platesi pipes, bors, beam and many 
others--are recognized everywhere 


os some of the world's finest They 
reflect the exocting stondords of work- 
nionshlp which for 60 yeors hove 
morfced the entire Kawosatd complex 
of steel and offlHoted Mudrles* 

KxmnsiOa 

srm coROdiiAtfON 

^ KOW,.IArAN 


vneir nmiit* 9 a BenADurAY. NiUr Vfleic 
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JAPAN 



Japan*s finest... 

and one of die world’s truly great hotels 


A traveler can slay almost anywhere in Tokyo if a roof 
over his head is all he wants. He can have glass and chrome 
and sterile coldness. Or he can sleep on the floor and have 
*’uahirar" air conditioning. .. r plus mosquitoes. 

But if he is one of those discerning travelers who 
prefers the tinique combination of gracious, personal 
service and warm, charm-filled atmosphere, he will choose 
the Iinperjai Hotel. 

For the welcome he receives at the Imperial harks 
back to the days of the filmperor Meiji. He is a guest, 
not a customer, to us. Of course, he will find all 
the modern conveniences he’d expect. 

Superb cuisine, rcla7(iug bars, meeting facilities, shopping 
arcade, central location . . . these are just a few. In either 
the Original or the New Building, the Imperial is the hotel 
that makes people feel at home. 

900 rooms ond suites. 7 rfsluurtinis. 4 burs, complete fuciUtifS for Internotlontd conventions, 
luxurious Peacock Bwun for 6S0 dinner or 2,000 cocktail guests and smaller banquet 
rtunus. shopping arcade, trvvel agent ies and airline (OBhces 


IMPERIAL HOTEL.TOKYO 

TJNUMARU, Prtsldtnt & Oanerul Mgr Cable Address. IMPHOTOKYO Tel: 591-3141 Telex. TohyoZ234€ 





mi 
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A GROWING BANK 
IN 

AGROWING MARKET 

The. Japanese economy has sho^yn a re* 
markable, growth in recent years. Especially 
is this true of the'important central industrial 
zone situated around Nagoya. It is in this city 
that the Tokai Bank has its Head Office, and 
in this prosperous and growing area that much 
of the Bank’s business activity is focused. 

With good road, rail and port facilities and 
with ample land and water available for in¬ 
dustry,. this district, which is one of the 
principal mainstays of the economy of Japan, 
is expanding rapidly. Apart from being the 
centre of the large textile trade, the develop¬ 
ments in more recent years cover iron and 
s(^ works, oil refineriesr jietrochemicels and 
automobile and associated industries, the 
progress of which has been spectacular. 

The Tokai Bank’s network of branches, 180 in 
all, is spread throughout Japan, from Hokkaido 
to Kyushu, and there is also a branch in London. 
But the main concentration is in the Nagoya 
area, and it is for this reason that we are 
better able than any other bank in the country, 
to offer an efficient service to whoever trades, 
or contemplates trading, in this part of Japan. 

Last, but by no means least, the Bank 
ranks fifth largest in Japan in terms of deposits 
which, at the 31st March, 1964, totalled 
¥860,390 million. 


O TOKAIBANK 

A 

Head Office; Nagoya, Japan 
Over 180 branches throughout Japan 
Lon^h Branch 

New York Representative Office 








Follow the Trade Winds with Nichimen 


They blow towards Japan, where Nichimen handles £550,000,000 worth of trade each year. We have 
4,500 specialists all over the world ready to offer you swift and satisfactory service. 

Our imports and exports cover everything from textiles to electronic equipment, as well as technical 
know-how and massive construction projects. Nichimen's 70-year history in domestic and international 
trading assures more benefits and greater prosperity to the companies with whom we deal. 

if you would like the same assistance, our representative in your country would be delighted to serve 
you. Give him a call and see. 


8 Nichimen Co*, Ltd* 

C.r.o. Box 18 , Oooka,, Japan Cable: "NICHIMEN OSAKA** 

London: NIchImm Co., ltd., londen Brtneh Towof Block 4, Hlllpato llottae, Ludgato HNI, 
London. E*C4. Hamburot Oeutsch 9 N/chlmtn Hamburg ^ Grotto Blofchon 12 

Dutttoldorf} Dwttche NIchfmwt Gjn.bM Duttttidorf immormtnnttratoo 13 Parioi 
Nfchtmen franc* $.A. 231 Rut Saint Honort, Parft 1 *r Milano: Nkhiman IUII 9 Piazza 
della Repubbllca 32, Milano 


Otlier Ormliet mnd U«i»en Repreientctiveat tERLIN * MADtIb • ttUSSELS • NEW YORK • CHICACO 
SAN MANOSCO »LOS ANGHES • MONTREAL • MEXICO CITY • CARACAS • tUENOS AIRBS • SAO RAULO 
uioOS • MOMIASA * HAWOII • lEYRObTH • SAGHOAO*KARACHI • CALCUTTA * RANGOON * SINGAfORE 
PJaKARTA * SANGKOK * SAIGON • HONG KONG • MAHtU * SYDNEY * MaiOURNR, CTC 

tv ^ 
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JAPAN 


THB BCQNCiMirr NoysAiBBit, ;ea». ii«^ 


a regular aerviee to ita 
ollenta Tamaichl. Japmn^m oldaat InTeatmont 
home, provldea aaodnet aaialyaaa of the 
lateat and moat algnifleant ov«ataln Japait*a 
ladoatry ala ita poitodieal rdporta. In addl* 
tlon, Ita tnatltutlonal oUonta, upon reqmat, 
reeoivo qpeeial tnwatmmnt advisory aorv- 
ieaa Ineludlng eon fidenti a l reporta pinptdnt- 
Ing eonditiona in eompantea of iatoroet 
to them. Tamaiohi would bo ploaaod to 


place Its more than lOO apeoiallsta at 
your aerviee too. Would yoif like Infor- 
matlon on Japan’a aeouritiea market? 
Mail thia eoupon today. 


TAMAICHI 

SBCUBITIBS OO., LTD. 

UimkrwrUen^ DUfrtbtuots, Brokers d Dealers 

I am interested in Japanese securities market. Please 
send tnaterials. 

Name:_;_Occupation:,^_ 

Address:____ 

City: __Counlry; _ 


J b eni m Rsfrewt a t ife i 


\ PhilpoCXdUMy LondonE.C3 Tol: MINdog Lane9091 



An ocean-going 
chemical plant? 

Unfortunately, no one has sent us that kind of 
order. Yet. But the idea is not without merit. No 
rent to pay. Ready access to raw materials. And 
markets. And no worry about contaminating 
rivers, beaches, or harbors with industrial wastes. 

Until we get such a challenging order, we*ll 
have to content ourselves with building superior 
ships chemical plants. Separately. We take 
pride in our ability to use imagination in the 
solution of difficult eogineerin^ problems, Exam^ 
pie: Our leadership in the application of modern 
automation systems to cargo-liners and tntiker^. 
We also cxc^l in such Helds as engines, land de« 
VtSoj^ent machinery, electrical machinery, steel 
structures, and Industrial machinery and equip¬ 
ment. May we help yoB? 



mmat: mm Main BMi. 1.2-cliom*. mhOfttotSt-MuraiiiMM. ekM lu. tWvS. Ii. 

4. N.Y., T«lti No« RCA NY 222761. CiMt Mnti; WTaiSm RrirYORR. 

S82199. H WS O II mML U mmKmt : e /0 inuiil A noim,_^_ 

Offlett •! MIteui A COi, LM. IQ »A'ma|4r cllle$ iSrM MMIIClUll P. KoRMt A|eiCf M. 


! imuizttMTOKyaiinwipaiALREPmnAnvctY.fi^ 

D 0 MMU 6 d.BarliMr Allee 220iiMteMorf, We U Oyiii ipy . Telw No. 08- 
,^L4.l6|M.'To{nM«.OK2SA^e4A^A6tffMt:IMT^ MmSMttYlsBraMk 

PllHUo#ol3S(SAfSSI6i.>,04l«l,«9rwlr. Tikx No. OSLO 197L CoMoAASme; BAlUNOItO. 
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Tkt Mrw Otmri pkyii kcu- f» tkt y rt* Jwrr mN/ wM/ Flm^ Ikt IvfKif t^rnrtmbm mr keU to Jaftii. 


CONVENTION COMING UP? 

WHY THE NEW OTANI IS YOUR BEST BET... 

Tlie magnificent New Otani, one of the world's truly great hotels, ha& 
over 35 convention halls and rooms catering to groups of all sizes. The 
largest easily handles banquets for up to 1,800 people, or 3,000 at buffets. 

There are the latest facilities for individual broadcasting simultaneously 
in 6 languages, plus superb staging and lighting facilities. 

Specify the New Otani—unmatched service in a delightful setting. 

J.0S9 room^ and suites for every budget, from 16.95 to $194.50, all with bath, air 
conditioning, telephone and radio. TV in many rooms or provided upon request. 

Beauty for every mood, from a traditional Japane.ne garden (10 spacious acres, 
with a truly fabulous rock collection) to the 17-8tory revolving "Blue Sky Lounge” 
where at night the city becomes a carpet of lights. 

Right in the center of things, within minutes of every imporUnt center. Only 
10 minutes to the famous Ginza shopping district or to Tokyo Station. 25 minutes 
from Tokyo International Airport. Yet the Hotel New <5tani is a haven of peace 
and beauty. 
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VINTAGE 


Only connoisseurs can tell the vintage of wines, 
but when it comes to banking services, people 
unanimously agree that the Sanwa Bank’s are 
the most dependable. And the world wide net¬ 
work of branches, correspondents and representa¬ 
tives of the Sanwa Bank are always ready to serve 
your multiple banking requirements. 



NggMi.Mtowi Ogdikm, Smpmn 

190 Branding In Japan 


Ntw York Agsney: 1 Cliais llanhsttss Pli2i, New York, N.Y., U.$[.A. 

Sen FfiiKiics Biasslt: 466 (MIfsnils SI., Sts FraseUco, CaNforsiSt 

Undss Brascli: Ssmrd Hsses, 3t-4S Graakesi 9t., Usda# I.C. t, Esglasd 
HSH Koitf Brasek: 25g2$8, Oss Voeux Road, Cantrsf, Monf Koltg 
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WHO 

MAKES 


MR 

fvaY 

niRPOSE? 

AND 

WITH 

CONSISTENT 
QUALITY ? 


ASAHI GLASS DOES. 

Asahi Glass is Japsn's largest pioneer 
manufacturer of quality glass products. 

Won’t you write for full information ? 



MAIN PRODUCTS 

pSuIhRD BLASS 

WISE OUS9 
SAFETY BUSS 
TILEViSlOM BUSS BULBS 
SOSA A CHEMICALS 
FLUORINATEO HYOROCARBOH 
REFRACTORIES 
lON-EXCHANBE MEMBRANES 
ENOINSERINB SERVICES 


ASAHI «LAS$ .CO.. ITD. 

14, t^iww, BiwwiM. twin#**. T«liif>. ItM" 


Pride of the Orient 

TOKYO 



The Hotel Qkiira has ddiglufully l^letided iiie 
mate in modern luxury with the graceful echoes of 
Japan's past to create a hotel of rare refinement—a 
happy home to the most discriminating traveller. 

In the very heart of the city, the Ok lira affords 
tourists easy access to the exciting life of Tokyo. 
Okiira also boasts an inspiring view of Huji-sao, 
the most beautiful mountain in Japan. 

The Okura’s cuisine is internationally varied - -and 
absolutely delicious. The accommodations arc noth¬ 
ing short of luxurious and include radio and televi¬ 
sion. The hotel also offers a Japanese Spa» Turkish 
Bath and Tatami rooms facing a Japanese garden. 

Iwojiro Nodo, fr«»ld«nt & General Manao«r 

ADDRESS t 3 AoNcho, Akosako, Minato*ku, Tokyo, Japan, 

THE OKURA PROVIDES : 

a Luxurious atr>conditloncd guast rooms 550 of them — 
with privala both. 

■ A Banquot Noll thot will saat 2.000 with International 
Coirforanco focHItlos. 

■ A total of 30 btmquot and moating rooms. 

■ Exquisitely da$tgrt#«l rastoMronts. six in oM. each with superb 
Internotiondl cutiifHh 

■ StorligM Lounge wHh O ponorOVnic yiew of Tokyo Metropolis. 

■ M0f»*s Bof. 

■ ExceRent hoodc^rtbn for buskressmen. 

■ MognWcont SwkenHr^ 

• Representotives; Robert F. Worner, Inc* — Neyir Yoirfc 

' , Yt Fawcett. W-r::kos Xngeiet 

' ' t.M. ifooke^ Ltd, 

ret: s»a-biii 
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tte C^ii^ 6 ro^ of Japanese 

:^ap&A*s rtimarkaU^ ,eca«K>^Q srowdi haa greatly hdped. by tba 
vi<d 9 g-;T^m Cr^t'Bai^ ^ Since jit establishment, the bank has 

' eoatiotied making to varibus impofunt enteiprises with 

' fluids raised through die ismta^;t^ bank dentures. The bank also engages 
in foreign business, with empbads on the introduction of foreign capital. 
As a long-term financing specialist, v?e expect to play an increasingly vital 
role in Japan’s industrial future. 



THE LONfi-TilUN CiEDIT BANK OF JAPAN, iia 

HacNl Offtc#! 1, Ot«iiiciclil Chlyocla-ktf, Tokyog Ja pmn 

New York Roprosontottvo Ollicot lO Ixchonyo RIoco# Now York, NeY. 10005 


“JAPAN” 

THE CENTER OP 
WORLD ATTENTION 

“SUMITOMO” 

THE BANK FOR 
FINANCIALLY-MINDED PEOPLE 
OF THE WORLD 


The remarkable growth of Japan’s national 
economy and industry is attracting the attention 
of the whole world, and today Japan plays an 
important role in international financing. Inlaying 
an equally important role for financially minded 
people of the world is “SUMITOMO”, the bank 
with many years of outstanding experience and 
a world-wide network. 



THE 

SUMITOMO BANK 

LTD. 
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New saying: **Japanese children look down on their parents** 


Parents here in Japan are as esteemed 
as ever, It*s just that the new genera¬ 
tion is the biggest ever. ' 

Girls can expect to be at least 4 inches 
taller than mama-san. And a boy may 
tower over his father by 9 inches! 

Why this Jcing-sised crop of kids? 
Mainly, it is a more nutritive diet But 
vitamins and medicines play a big part, 
too. The Japanese have become the 
world's most eager vitamhi Jokers. Over 
half of vitamins Cfkim Take: 
da, Japdn'is largest phannd ^ tfealtibt^ 


But people need more than vitamins 
to stay healthy. So Takeda makes more 
than 400 kinds of pharmaceutical prep¬ 
arations! Including the exact same kind 
of modem drugs your doctor prescribes 
for you. In fact, you have .no doubt 
recently used one or more of them. ^ 

You wilt soon be using more and more 
Takeda products. For while we are in¬ 
creasing our lead in pharmaceuticals, 
we are embarked, on^ vast di^er- 

.. prt^am^ 

iire m>w used in agriculi^er ibduatiir 
1038 


and food preparations .around the world. 
Our products are becoming internation¬ 
ally known and universally respected. 
Last year, our sales rose an amazing 32 ?^. 

So keep your eye on Takeda Chemical 
"industries. And watch out for Japan’s 
basketball team in the 1968 Olympics. 


^7akem% 

TAK^fl^MIOAL INDI^^ UTb. 
OisWisiMia 
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There’s a^lot 
to see on your way 
to Jiuian. 


AlVt 


Ffywidius,^HlF 

and you can see 
it all. 


Jf you're onahur- 
ned business liip, we'll Hy you straight 
through to Tokyo from Europe any day 
of the week. 

But we're hoping you may have a 
liUlc time to spend with us—because 
we'ie the airline that can show you a host 
ol great cities on your way. Stop over m 
as many as nine between London and 
Tokyo—no evtra fare. Fun cities. Mys¬ 
terious cities. And cities where you can 
pick up some plain old wondciful bar¬ 
gains. These stopo^ ers, of course, are also 


a great way to get business done to and 
through the Orient. Westbound across 
the Pacific from the 13.S.A., Pan Am 
also serves more of the Orient with 
more Jets. 

Whichever way is your way to the 
Orient—lly Pan Am. Perfect service. 
C uisine by Mumius And you have the 
all-around good feeling you've chosen 
the very besf the world's most experi¬ 
enced airline. 

Got some travel ideas? So do \vc. Call 
us. Or call youi Pan Am Travel Agent. 


World’s most e^erienced airline 

FIRST ON THI PACIFIC... FIRST OH THE ATUKTiC.,. FIRST |N tATIN AMERICA.. FIRST *R00NI> THE WORLP 
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HUGE UON..^ 
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But Calm yourself. If s just another of Timothy’s tall tales and fere’s no reason to be alarmed. Small boys are always 
adventurous and there’ll be plenty of opportunity for him when he grows up. For things arc happening in the new 
developing countries of the Commonwedth, and expansion is rapid. We at Barclays D.C.O. have helped to bring 
about this expansion by encouraging trade and providing financial stability. We have an unrivalled knowledge of 
local conditions and requirementSj in these new territories, which we arc alwa^^s delighted to pass on to British 
businessmen interested in opening up new markets for their goods abroad. 

For detailed reports from our branches on the spot about trade with Africa^ the Mediterraneart^or 
the Caribbeany write to our inieHigettce Jhpe^mmdeU S4^^MV^d Streat$ lamh^ny E^C^J. 
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Seven Days that Shook Sterling 

As European markets opened oft Thursday sterling staged an immediate overnight 
recovery: later in the day it moved erratically. If by any freak the exchange 
markets have still not got the message, the Bank of England has an effective 
\ remedy. Let it announce in advance that it will raise Bank rate daily until the 

^ speculators have had enough ; which will be soon. 


C AN it really be barely a week since London Bank rtitc 
was left unchanged at 5 per cent ? The seven days 
that followed that lamentable indecision have not only 
been probably the most expensive the precious British gold 
reserve has ever suffered : they have also changed perspec¬ 
tives right round the financial globe, and beyond it have raised 
questions about the interaction of finance and government that 
could have as unfortunate a legend as the events of 1931. 
Immediately, this most sudden and rhost fierce of sterling 
crises—one can detect a secular tendency, not unnatural, for 
\ each speculative drain t(j. be bigger than the last, the worse 
for the memory—has had three major points of impact on 
financial markets: on world foreign exchange markets them¬ 
selves, on world interest rates and money flows, and on the 
stock exchanges—the impact on the London Stock Kxchangc 
being distinctly peculiar after the extraordinary climbdown 
the crisis instigated in the British government’s intended tax 
treatment of investors. Events have been moving so fast 
this week that perspectives have changed almost hourly, not 
only in the exchange market itself, as detailed overleaf, but 
on the widest planes. This has been a week that brought in 
question the fate, not only of a Labour government, but of 
the world financial mechanism besides: it has also raised some 
obvious dangers of the world leap-frogging into an unwanted 
degree of monetary restriction. 

Once it became clear on Tuesday that the previous day's 
belated but sharp rise in Bank rate to 7 per cent had still 
not quelled the doubts, further action was imperative: at the 
rate money was flooding out of London the Bank of England 
could hardly have faced another week-end. Its cad-October 
reserve of ^^876 million was already at its 1961 low point and 
already pardy pledged to repay foreign borrowings: net of 
these the reserves on Wednesday may have been down to the 
intolerable level of £s<io-£$so million, sinking hourly. 

Twenty-four hours after the bear raid started the support 
arrived: a cool $3,000 million in credits from the central 
banks of the United States, Germany, France, Italy, Switzer¬ 
land, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Canada, Japan, Austria 
(whiph is not in the group pf C^h), the Bank for International 
Settlements itself, and the US Import-Import Bank. This 
was the .classical answer to a liquidity crisis^ to turn, on the 
liquidity taps in full excessive spates drowning the speculators^ 
in a sea of foreign exchange, knocking their heads with bricks 


of gold. The effort was the more impressive as the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund itself had conspicuously failed to 
play it in the grand manner earlier. Partly this Was Britain’s 
own fault for not asking for a suitably large drawing to accom¬ 
pany its earlier measures. But the IMF has clearly been 
hamstrung by the conditional nature of its borrowing arrange¬ 
ments with the group of ten, and has been living hand to 
mouth in usable currencies. Even the “modest” $1,000 
million that Britain is expected to draw next week has been 
only partially financed from new resources (see page 1653), 
and this has throughout seemed inadequate in relation to the 
deficit still ahead and the central banks’ debts that need to be 
refinanced—which arc however quite separate from the new 
$3 billion. The IMF itself, regrettably, simply did not have 
the resources to mobilise a sum of this kind, which by being 
50 per cent larger than the IMF dravring plus standby of 
1961 (when IMF was not so cleaned out) conformed to the 
rule that each crisis cure, like each crisis itself, has to be that 
much bigger than the last. Mobilisation of the Paris club 
would have taken too long, and risked awkward diplomatic 
argument. So the ccntial banks, includiog those of the very 


How to raise ^3000 million in 24 hours 
without leaving your desk ... 

Ttnrn : 3-6 nionihs ; $2S0 million from the US Export- 
Import Bank, $7so million tn new US svxtp facility, to replace 
existinf* ^500 million facility (which wtU be paid off from the 
IMF cradii). 

Other details of the new credits, and the breakdown of 
the remaining $2,000 million, are not yet known: they have 
not, in fact, been finally worked out. For to achieve the 
vital element of speed, this was a governor to governor opera¬ 
tion, mounted by Lord Crooicr-rarmcd with the assurances 
ou City taxes hastily fed to the British lobby correspondents 
on Wednesday afternoon. The initial moves to launch the 
credit began late on Tuesday as rumours circulated that 
Britain had run through its existing central bank facilities, 
and that contineutal b^$ would give no more. Wall Street, 
hitherto relatively immune from continental nerves kbput the 
Labour government, then joined in the stalling, and the n&W 
operation began. Wedne^ay showed how urgent it Was 
in pure psychological terms: exchange dealers in Frankfurt 
were guessing the day’s loss to the British reserves at. a 
su^ering $500 million, though this could have been Wildly 
out of line. 
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countries that might have put up the argument^ stepped into 
the breach. Whatever other networks break down, it seems, 
the central bankers retain their astonishing capacity for instant 
results. And if theirs is not the most desirable possible 
mechanism, geared always to short-term support of the status 
quo, it happens to be the only working one. 

By this new venture in ad hoc co-operation the central 
banks have indeed surpassed even their own past record. This 
entered its postwar phase after a chaotic week in March, 
1961, when world exchange markets were shaken to their 
foundations, as they have never again been until this week, 
by the shock decisions by Germany and Holland to revalue 
their currencies upward by 5 per cent. It was then, after 
$500 million milled around Europe in a week and the British 
gold reserve lost million in a single day, that the central 
bankers let it be known that they were acting in close co¬ 
operation ... by not presenting for conversion the excliange 
that was flooding out of London into their tills. This time 
the essence of the support is the same, but the amount of the 
funds committed is not only three times larger than the Basle 
credits of 1961 but has also been announced in advance, as it 
never was tlien. This is the stake that central bankers collec¬ 
tively arc putting in a defence of their existing structure. 

For by Wednesday it was clear that, just as in 1961, it was 
the whole exchange structure and not just sterling that was 
under threat. While, rather remarkably, there was relatively 
litde buying of gold, the dollar came under pressure against 
continental currencies and had to be absorbed in increasing 
quantities by the Swiss National Bank, which in the previous 
fortnight had already taken in around $60 million. The only 
difference with 1961 was that, aside from Switzerland, there 
were fewer obvious funk-holes; Germany still, but hardly 
Italy, whose currency has barely recovered, and not assuredly 
France, also troubled by inflationary pressures and an adverse 
trade balance. 

Now that the massive loan mobilisation has surely stilled 


the exchange market's fears the financial world will turn 
back to a different kind of repercussion to the Blritish move, 
which was predominant until Tuesday midday. This is the 
pull of London interest rates. This also exerts pressure on 
the dollar, if in a quite different way, and it was partly to 
forestall any large outward movements of funds that the 
American authorities raised their re-discount rate to 4 per 
cent on Monday, quickly followed by the Canadians but so 
far by no European country. This escalation in world interest 
rates, itself partly a response to the rise in European rates 
earlier in the year, may well lead to awkward pressures at 
various points of the world economy—trade financing diffi¬ 
culties for Japan, a little too much deflationary pressure in 
Britain itself, a threat to the long boom in the United States 
—though there is now talk there of the Arneisican banks raising 
their rates to foreign borrowers only. 

LONDON AT 7 PER CENT 

B y Thursday, 7 per cent Bank rate seemed a more per¬ 
manent fixture than the Government and the City had 
wishfully supposed in the different world of three days before. 
And the prospective duration of this high rate has a particular 
importance this time, because of the Government's commit¬ 
ments on “ two tier " interest rates, unless Mr Wilson under 
pressure has second thoughts about this too. The essence of 
the two-tier idea is to shield at the least the cost of housing 
loans, and more ambitiously all long-term interest rates, from 
the higher short-term rates designed to keep overseas funds 
in London. To some extent, the Labour Government's 
known intentions have restrained the rise in gilt-edged yields 
all this year that might otherwise have been expected: and 
the reaction to 7 per cent on Monday was modest. Short 
bonds, naturally, were marked down sharply, as the Treasury 
bill rate shot up from 4!^ to 6^ per cent, and dealers expected 


Diary of the Drain 

S TERLING did not begin to come under 
any real pressure until barely three 
months ago. Before then Britain's large 
underlying deficit on current and long-term 
capital account was financed surprisingly 
smoothly, largely by the build-up of the 
London balances of the overseas sterling 
area. The central reserves themselves 
actually rose from January through June and 
the subsequent dips in July and August— 
always seasonally poor months—were in the 
circumstances rdatively modest. No signi¬ 
ficant recourse had to be made to central 
bank credits throughout the first eight 
months of the year. 

But during September and October the 
going became tougher. The recorded fall 
of £49 million in the reserves over this 
period was clearly fictitious. In fact by the 
end of October it seemed likely that Bntain 
had run up debts totalling some £i$o mil¬ 
lion with foreign central banks, indicating 
a true ** reserve loss for the two months 
of close to £200 million. But even these 


hefty amounts were in their way reason for 
relief. They were equivalent to little more 
than the country’s very large basic deficit 
on current and long-term capital account 
over the period. It looked as if sterling 
had weathered the election and the advent 
of a Labour Government without the 
traditional nervous flow or hot money from 
London. 

In recent days the position has changed 
dramatically. There had already been warn¬ 
ing signals: a series of bad weekends for 
the pound, both before and after Mr 
Callaghan’s autumn budget. But it was not 
until after last Thursday had come and gone 
without the change in Bank rate that the 
Prime Minister’s Mansion House speech 
had seemed to tip, that outright speculation 
against sterling really got under way. Then 
events began to move hour by hour. 

FRIDAY: This was the first day when 
really heavy pressure developed. Dis- 
appomtment xkukt Bank rate had remained 
unchanged and news that Britain'had con¬ 
ceded an assurance to to start cutting 
its import surcharge '’in a matter 01 


mouths intensified dealers' imwillingncss 
to carry sizeable sterling balances over the 
weekend. Selling was widespread, particu¬ 
larly from Franco and Germany, and the 
authorities were forced to give substantial 
support to hold the spot rate over $2.78! 
against the dollar. Disturbingly, the forward 
rate also moved against London, the dis¬ 
count on three-months forward sterling 
rising cent to just under fj:j cent. 

MONDAY ; At first the unexpected two- 
point rise in Bank rate to the “ crisis ” level 
of 7 per cent seemed to turn the tide. The 
spot rate moved up sharply immediately 
following the announcement to touch 
$2.78 {Jj. The quick (and hardly unexpected) 
announcement by The United States that it 
would follow suit and jump its discount rare 
by half a point to 4 per cent, the highest 
level since 1959, should not in itself have 
diluted the effectiveness of the British 
move. Nor did the widening of 
the discount on forward sterling com¬ 
pletely offset the tnargin remaining in 
Londem’s favour if the swap was made 
with forward cover—which no one was yet 
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a further jump to perhaps per cent at Friday’s tender. 

Local authority mortgage rates jumped to 7 per cent for seven- 
day money. The discount houses, some of which appear to 
have taken the Bank rate assurances of the foreign secretary 
altogether too seriously and had been buying short bonds 
accordingly, suffered sharp losses on their portfolios, as they 
always do when Bank rate is sharply raised. 

The drop in irredeemable War Loan was only points 
on Monday to 55, quickly followed by a small recovery. In 
^957^ by contrast, it slumped points on the shock. 
Tuesday’s resumed weakness of sterling killed any hopes that 
7 per cent Bank rate would be a nine-day wonder, but still 
gilt-edged held remarkably firm. 

The “ right ” level for long-term interest rates under 7 
per cent Bank rate is still obscure. In 1957 War Loan at the 
peak yielded 5^^ per cent, just iV. below the current level of 
6ii per cent; but in 1961 it touched 7 per cent. Both 
occasions were in some respects abnormal. In 1957, a 7 per 
cent Bank rate was a novelty, unheard of for nearly forty 
years. It then seemed, therefore, that interest rates could 
only move downwards from this level. In 1961, by contrast, 
high interest rates were not only more familiar, but the Trustee 
Investments Act was taking effect, releasing large numbers of 
restless and unwilling gilt-edged investors from their shackles, 
and depressing prices. 

This week, the Public Works Loan Board lending rate has 
remained at 6 to 6i per cent. By simply not raising this rate 
10 match the rise in gilt-edged yields the Government has 
effectively introduced a two-tier interest rate structure already. 

But the differential—that is, the back door subsidy—is slight. 

Long dated Government bonds yield only 6^ per cent and 
local authorities will siill have to pay the higher mortgage 
market rates for their short-term money. So local authorities' 
loral money costs will still rise, unless the Government offsets 
this by extra grants. 

livcn so, the local auiliorities will probably now be able 



to avoid raising their own lending rates to house-buyer^ 
mostly around 61-61 per cent. The big questiotii is whether 
an increase can also be avoided by building societies, already 
under pressure. On Monday it was implied that they could 
not, and that an increase of per cent in the recommended 
lending rate from the present 6 per cent might be needed. 
But this may have been a little rash. Helped by recent stock 
market uncertainties, the inflow of money has recently been 
promising. It remains to be seen whether the sharply higher 
level of money rates (offering sharp competition to the build¬ 
ing societies’ 3^ per cent, tax paid, equivalent to around 5! 
per cent gross for investors paying the standard rate) and the at 
least temporarily cheerful mood of Throgmorton Street may 
now divert that flow. But it is just possible that the rates 
can be held at present levels, as indeed they were in 1957-58, 
at exactly the same level of rates. 

The building societies' problem is not just maintaining 
their inflow of money. The past year’s sharp increase in the 
composite rate of tax paid by societies on behalf of investors 
from 5s. 5d. to 5s. lod. has eaten into the amount that they 


dispensing with. Indeed, ai ihc lime, iho 
uideniiig el the forward discount could be 
read simply as the normal technical adjust¬ 
ment cn the exchange markets to rhe sudden 
shift in international interest rale 
patterns. 

liven so, there were signs that all was not 
going well. The early gams were not fully 
held and the spot rate slipped back to 
52.78 Ife by the close of dealings. In part, 
no doubt, this reflected official buying of 
dollars during the afternoon—but this early 
entry to pick up dollars by the Bank of 
England was in itself an unusual 
move. 

TUESDAY : The real shock came Tues¬ 
day afternoon. During the morning the 
pound seemed to regain some ground, 
moving up to $2.78.!, but then really heavy 
selling pressure developed both spot and 
forward. Much of the selling apparently 
came from London itself, although the con¬ 
tinent was also in the market, especially 
Germany. 

This was speculation in earnest, profes¬ 
sionals selling short. Just why Monday’s 


2 per cent jump 111 Hank rate should have 
been read not as (an admittedly belated) 
indicniion of Labour's determination to 
defend the pound but—as it clearly was 
read—as a panic reaction, is difficult to 
understand. To some extent it must be 
chalked up to a wholly irrational distrust 
and dislike of Labour policies on the Con¬ 
tinent. The authorities came in ro support 
rhe pound at just over $2 78^ ; by the close 
they had jacked it up marginally to 
$2.78L But the cost to the reserves was 
very heavy. 

WEDNESDAY : Pressure continued and 
the authorities were again in the market 
to hold the spxit rate level. The pressure 
of forward sales remained intense, particu¬ 
larly from the continent, and rates moved 
wildly. By the close the discount on three 
months’ forward sterling had widened to 3 
per cent on an annual basis, a movement 
sufficient to tip covered arbitrage margins 
back comfortably into New York’s favour. 
But, as always tends to happen at times of 
acute uncertainty, the cost ^ covering for¬ 
ward increased substantially for shorter 


periods: thus one month’s cover was at an 
annual rate of well over 4 per cent and the 
cost of holding sterling over the weekend 
rose to ihc unprecedented level of over 10 
per cent on an annual basis. 

THURSDAY : The $3,000 million credit 
to Britain turned rout into recovery—if still 
incomplete recovery. Sterling opened 
much stronger at $2,794 in the morn¬ 
ing. At lunch time some renewed selling 
pushed the spot rate back slightly to 
$2.78 1 ij. Bur, although there may have 
been official hints that it would not be 
allowed to slip further, no support was 
evident. Buying was then resumed but dried 
up by late afternoon. At its peak the spot 
rate rose over $2.79^ but it closed at 
$2.79/c. A measure of the extent to which 
confidence had earlier been shaken, and the 
sensitivity still remaining--rlike a bruise 
after a blow—was the fapt that the forward 
discount on sterling remained wide. On ofle 
month’s sterling it was still some 4 per cent 
at an annual rate ; on three months’ it came 
down only a little from Wednesday, closing 
at just oveY 2i per cent. 
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KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


London 

Nov 18 

Nov. 26 

Nov. 18 

Nov. 23 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Bank rate . 

5 

.7 

Market discount rates 


Deposit rates 

7 days' notrcc. 
Cleahnj; banks.. 

3 

5 

<J months): 

Treasury bills ... 4 *'ia 

Bank bills. 4'3,6-’. 

6*. 

6'3,6-3, 

Discount houses. 

3 

S 

Rnp trade bills . . 53,-6>« 

7*r^ 

Local authontiot 
3 months' fixed: 
Local authorities 

5'a 

'5V7.a 

7-a-', 

7‘a 

Euro«doJlar deposits : 

7 days’ notice ... 3*r-4<i 

3^-4*, 

Finance houses.. 


7«,-N 

3 montht* ...... 

4'j-S 

Call money: 
Cleariiit banks' 
minimum .... 


su 

Euro*aterllnf depositt; 

(in Paris): 

1 days’ notice .. . 4’4-5 


Day-to-day spread 



3 months'. 

7',-8 

New York 

Treasury Mile : 
Novernber IS... 

3 60 


Market paper ; 

Bank bills. 3 7S 

3 88 

November 13... 

3'8I 


Certs, of deposit 3 85 

400 


Fcr¥rar4 c*v«r (3 mondn*) : 

Annual int«rest cose, US dollars . 

Covered Arbltmgc Merglrw 
Treaiury bilit. 

Frimv bank bHIa . 

Euro-dollar/UK local authority loans 
Buro-dollara/luro-aterllng... 




In favour of . 

London. -{ 

London. 

London. 

London.. 






+ "3i 


These covered arbitrage margins show the differenttafs in rates on the particular 
sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown 
above. 

need to put to reserves to preserve their statutory reserve 
ratio. A further increase in this rate is certain when the 
standard rate is raised to 8s. 3d. next April, and the higher 
rate of tax will also have to be paid on the societies' surpluses. 
The societies realise that to put up rates now would meet 
with strong disapproval from the Government, but they now 
seem strongly placed to bargain with Mr Grossman for tax 
concessions. The Government has already hinted that build¬ 
ing societies will be favourably treated under a corporation 
tax. 

For the moment at least, Mr Crossman has said that there 
can be no legislation to subsidise existing mortgages in the 
coming session. So if die building societies do raise their 
rates, they risk losing business to the local authorities. No 
doubt they will remind the Prime Minister of his carefully 
filed letter to the Building Societies Association published 
earlier this year, giving assurance that “ we are not 
proposing ... to introduce through the public sector some 
special or discriminatory form of subsidised loans for house 
purchase.” If special help is to be given to the local authori¬ 
ties, the building societies can surely expect equitable treat¬ 
ment. 

BANKS SQUEEZE THEMSELVES 

T hb rise in Bank rate was followed by a straight 2 per cent 
Increase in clearing bank deposit and lending rates: and 
at 5 per cent their deposit rates are distinctly less uncom¬ 
petitive than at lower levels of Bank rate. For the first time 
since the war^ in addition, the banks have raised the interest 
on savings accounts from 2i per cent to 3^ per cent for the 
first £250^ with the deposit rate paid on any larger sum. Bank 
lending rates, now in the range of 71-9 per cent, arc no longer 
low by international standards. Since the banks have for 
some time been jacking up their rates for borrowers who they 
do not particularly rcU^—^in particular it seems the property 
devetopers-^any of these find that the 9 per cent they are 
now paying is their faintest ever. 

Bankers generally expect these high rates to h&ye only mar¬ 
ginal effects in deferring borrowings. But they have already 
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been applying their own topgher scititiny for some months. 
The au^orities have sensibly recognised this, in dispensing 
with any special requests to banks, which would be super¬ 
fluous, or a call to special deposits, which would be uncom¬ 
fortably deflationary. The exchange pressure imposes its own 
drain on the banl^, both by increasing their advances to 
finance the excess of overseas payments and by cutting into 
liquid assets as the goveritment raises finance through the 
unwelcome route of sellbg its gold reserve. Thus in the 
month to October i8th, the clearing banks' advances increased 
by £ii million—and this would have been £20 million larger 
without temporary repayments by the state boards. An 
absolute decline of liquid assets pushed the liquidity ratio 
down to 30.15 per cent, which is uncomfortably low. Even so. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday stated that be 
would continue to “ watch the monetary situation very closely 
and if further action seems to be necessary I shall take it,’' 
which seemed to be a clear hint of special deposits if the need 
(or external pressure) seem to demand it. 

Banks gain from higher interest rates, as they lend more 
money at interest than they borrow at interest. Discount houses, 
which have no such cushion, tend to lose, particularly from 
the capital loss on their bills and bonds in portfolio. Hire 
purchase houses also lose out, for a different reason ; that while 
their borrowing rates are flexible, and rise, their lending (or 
rather “hiring”) rates are mostly not, and stay still. But 
so far, they do not appear to have found themselves 
under pressure from the banks to get more of their finance 
in the market. The proportion of finance they take from the 
banks varies considerably between companies but for several 
it accounts for 20-25 per cent and the interest generally 
charged is t per cent over bank rate, now up two points. They 
will also be raising their deposit rates, but mostly by less— 
Lombard Banking has raised its rate for six months’ deposit 

by a point to 6 per 
cent. In adjusting 
their charges the 
companies have 
followed a predict¬ 
able pattern with 
increase of i-t^ 
per cent to put the 
rate on new cars 
at 9 per cent, 
which is the 
present ceiling for 
members of the 
Finance Houses 
Association. At 
this ceiling seems 
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Changes on 


£mn 

8.782 


£mn 
35 


Year 

£mn 
+ 524 


Net deposits'' .. . 

... 8,129 


36 

+ 473 



% 



Liquid assets .... 

... 1,647 

30 1 

- 48 

- 14 

Cash. 

... 703 

8 0 

- 13 

+ 41 

Call money ... 

... 771 

7 8 

+ 27 

+ 14 

'Treasury bills . 

... 790 

9 0 

- 82 

-159 

Other bills 

and 




liquid creditt 

... 383 

4 4 

+ 20 

+ 90 

Risk Assets ; — 





Gilt-edged_ 

... 1,094 

12 5 

-0 4 

- 65 

Ocher market 

in- 




vestments ... 

... 123 

1-4 

-0 9 

+ 4 5 

Advances* .... 

... 4.512* 

SI-4 

+ JJ 

+540 

(To Sute Boards) 59 

... 

- 20 

- II 

* Excluding all items in 

transit 

except 

ratio of 


advances to < 


all ratios ar« of f rou dopoiits. 


next week's meeting of the association 
certain to be raised to lo per cent. 

Many of the houses did not raise their lending rates when 
Bank rate was raised in February, and looking ahead—be it 
weeks or months—to tsdien Bank rate is reduced, the temp¬ 
tation to maintain the new rates may be strong. Most hire 
purchase companies and motor dealers are well aware that to 
most of their customept and honoweis the niceties of interest 
charges are a closed bo(4;, and the chairman of.Lkwds and 
Sootdrii Finance has given warning this week of stUl more 
intMise competition, which in this industry means not lower 
costs for consumers but larger cuts for dealers. 
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Aviation Is Not What It Was 

III olden times, wii«n an airline \vanted to increase its ca^city, it 
bought another aircraft and hired another pilot. Not so today: a huge 
increase in airline capacity has occurred without any increase , 
in aircraft sales or, indeed, in pilots employed 


T ake an airline like Pan American, M^ich has had a less 
chequered career than many ; PAA’s post-Wai? record 
has been of fairly consistent and steady expansion, and 
it has more than trebled its capacity since the mid-ftfties. Yet 
it actually flies fewer aircraft and employs fewer pilots than 
it did ten years ago ; and most big, established airKnes show 
the same pattern. This is the jet’s gift to flying, an increase 
in productivity roughly three times greater than the average 
\ growth in world air traffic. It is a two-edged gift. It may 
' allow operators to do fantastic amounts of work with a handful 
of machines, and in this way be the salvation of innumerable 
small airlines that would otherwise have gone under. But 
it also means that little of this rise in iinal demand gets trans¬ 
lated back into orders for the aircraft factories ; the fact that 
fewer aircraft do the same amount of work and, incidentally, 
last much longer, explains in large part the depression that 
hangs over the aircraft factories. This is true not only in 
Europe but also on the west coast of America. Two leading 
manufacturers, Lockheed and General Dynamics (Convair), 
have temporarily retired from the civil market and where the 
remaining contenders, B«)cing and Douglas, arc busy cutting 
; each other’s throats to xuch a degree that Boeing will offer 
to take Douglas jets in part exchange from the small Scandi¬ 
navian airline, SAS, if SAS will replace them with Boeings, 
rhe jet’s vast productivity has had its effect, too, on employ¬ 
ment among pilots ; those who lose their jobs frequently have 
;rcat difficulty in finding another. There were at one rime 
last year as many as 250 qualified pilots out of work in Britain 
alone ; the average through the year was about 160. In 
Holland between 40 and 60 pilots declared redundant by 
KLM arc not finding work. Some pilots worked for British 
United Airwa'^'s as cabin crew during a difficult period because 
there were no other jobs on the open market. The 112 middle- 
aged pilots to whom the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
hopes to give the golden handshake may none of them fly 
again. 

New airlines, and small airlines set on expansion arc 
responsible in large part for what net growth there has been 
in aircraft numbers. Airline capacity has increased across 
the world as a whole (Russia and China excluded) nearly 
four times in ten years. The number of aircraft went up 
during the same period by a little under half, from 3,515 to 
5,423, of which 3,600 were venerable pision-cngincd aircraft 
dating back to the early fifties, and a third of these were 
DC 3s built before 1946. It may be rash to claim that the 
entire four-fold increase in world airline capacity in the past 
decade has been produced by the 1,800 or so jet and turbo¬ 
prop aircraft now in service ; but it cannot be far off the mark. 

Just what this has done for pilots is a little difficult to judge. 
Membership of pilots’ unions, which is by no means universal 
throughout the industry, rose from 18,000 to 25,000 between 
the mid-fifties and 19^, from which year it then stayed 
unchanged until this year when another 1,000 pilots have 


joined. The practice is slowly gaining ground of c^rryiag 
thr^c pilots on big jets ; the third, who doubles as, and feplaces 
the how largely obsolete havigator, is the most idnior, usoarlly 
fresh from training and liable to spend twelve io fourteen years 
in this job, if he Works for a big airline, before doing any 
actual piloting. This treod could account for at least part of 
the apparent increase in employment, but nor for all of it. 
Demand for pilots goes in waves. Last year it was almost 
nil; at the present rime, there are jobs going in Germany, 
Swipcerland, Australia and New Zealand whi^h afe mqpping 
up much of last year’s unemplbyttieat B!ut, aw it is> big 
*^but,*’ airlines chat are steadily recn]itihg, likc^ British 
pean Airways, are looking for junior, not senior pilots, not 
more than 34 years old and preferably less. Older pilots 
declared redundant by BOAC arc therefore, by definition, not 
going to get work in BEA. Why does BOAC not ship some 
of its junior men to BEA and keep the old ones on. Because 
the older men are qualified to fly Britannia aircraft now going 
out of service; rc-trainlhg them to fly jets would cost, all 
told, between £$^000 and £6^000 per pilot and take three 
months, after which their service with BOAC would be limited 
to the number of years, up to the compulsory retiring age of 
55, that they could continue to pass their medical test. Under 
these circumstances, and because it has pdenty of jet captains, 
BOAC prefers to pay something between the average grant 
of /;8,ooo-£io,ooo and the theoretical maximum of £15,000 
10 pilots willing to retire early. 

W HAT does a redundant or retired pilot do? Many cease 
flying altogether because they cannot afford the cost of 
keeping an up-to-date licence. This is one reason why only 30 
pilots arc currently shown as unemployed in Britain out of a 
total of about 2,000 ; many of those who courtted as unem¬ 
ployed last year are pilots no longer. In theory most of them, 
knowing that their job depends from the age of, say, 40 on¬ 
wards, on regularly satisfying increasingly suspicious doctors 
they are fit 10 fly, have a second string like a hotel, pub, night¬ 
club, filling station or antique shop to fall back on—the sort of 
business that their wives can keep an eye on while they are 
on duty. In practice, there is a gopd deal of controversy 
among pilots about how many ever successfully translate this 
theory into practice. It is generally agreed that in the United 
States, where compulsory retirement is at 60, not 55, where 
top pay runs at around £10,000 a year, and where schedules 
allow crews more lime at home, pilots are generally more 
successful at setting up in business than they are in Europe. 
One government inquiry here has suggested airlines should 
give thought to what jobs they could give pilots between the 
lime they are grounded at 55 and the age at which other 
airline staff normally retire. Considering senior capuiz^s earn 
around £5>ooo a year, this is not easy to do. 

The jet’s high productivity has done two things for the 
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airlines. It allows the Pan Americans of this wor]^ to reduce 
their fleets from 127 to 97 aircraft, and their pilots from 
1,480 to 1,387, while more than trebling capacity. It also 
permits the more enterprising small airlines of this world to 
conduct efficient, profitable long-haul operations with one, two 
or four aircraft, which would have been unthinkable in pro¬ 
peller days. At least twenty small airlines have fleets of five 
jets or less ; Swissair, which is one of the most outstandingly 
efficient airlines in the world, gets by with only four long-range 
Douglas jets; the Columbian airline, Avianca, also operating 
at a profit^ rum services that extend from Begota to Paris on 
two Boeings ; Pakistan has three, but for six months ran a 
daily service between London and Karachi six days a week 
on one, and eventually decided to send it to New York on the 
seventh day rather than leave it idle on the ground. 
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Success stories arc always pleasant; this is one with a m(»al. 
Airlines initi-lly over-ordered jets because they refused to 
believe they could be big, fast and docile all at the same time 
—part of th<f jet’s productivity comes from its size, part from 
its speed, but part also from its sweet-tempered ability to run 
with the minimum of maintenance. But the potential of big, 
fast aircraft has now been proved during six years of operation. 
Speed has given this industry vast “ economies of scale.” I'he 
jet doubled aircraft speeds from close on 300 miles an hour 
to close on 600 (and, in some cases, slightly over). Hence 
the attraction on paper of the supersonic aircraft; that it could, 
conceivably, proffer another leap in productivity comparable 
to that demonstrated by the sub-sonic jet. The technical— 
and the economic—difficulties arc greater ; but so would be 
the prize. 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 


ihf: internal economy 

Argument Before a Distant Audience 

** But tile only possible ivay oj obtaining ... a hiif inipt ovement in the 
underlying balance of payments without deflation—is to bring about a state 
oj affairs in which it i.s exports which keep the expansion going. . . . 
for this to happeiiy it seems that more room zvill have to be made foi them, 
by moie mr fsures to hold hack the rise in home demand. 

Hozvever^ making room may not be enough. . . (Xatfoiial Iiisiittifo 
Economic Review.) 


L ARorR questions than whether Labour's 
budget was inllationary or deflationary 
have shaken ijie Ireasury to its pale pink 
marrow this week. Mr Maudling has been 
stout in his conviction that it was infla¬ 
tionary as w’cll as irrelevant: Mr Callaghan, 
trying to persuade sceptics farther abroad 
than the Opposition front bench, has had 
to lay much more effect on “ the disinfla¬ 
tionary effects of what has been done ” than 
he did in introducing the actual budget. 
The National Imiitute of Economic and 
Social Research, considering budget effects 
in greater tranquillity (chough it 's 
sufficiently up to date to be seized of the 7 
per cent bank rate announcement on Mon¬ 
day), is fractionally on Mr Maudling’s side. 
It reckons that Mr Callaghan's budget, 
excluding the effects of the import sur¬ 
charge, would have no net effect on home 
demand one way or the other; but that the 
surcharge will increase home demand signi¬ 
ficantly more in substitution for imported 
goods than it reduces this by its effect in 
raising the prices of the imports still brought 
in. 

The institute does not argue that total 
demand Will increase much more next year 
than Britain's productive capacity. It would 
expect capacity to rise roughly in line with 
demand if the surcharge were to be removed, 


all at once, in June, 1965, but rather less 
than demand if it were retained until th.* 
end cf next year. But ihe catch is that this 
forecast of demand allows for only a modest 
ri.se in British exports—as likely a guess as 
anyone can make, but much less than would 
be required to bring about the lasting 
iinprovemeiu in thj balance of payments 
that the country really requires. 

The institute is postulating a rise of about 
5 per cent in exports betw'een the second 
halves of 1964 and 1965, in line wdih the 
trend of the last ten years. With the cuts 
and postponements in imports that the sur¬ 
charge will bring about, this should be 
enough to bring about a sharp short-run 
improvement in the balance of payments. 
But some of the improvement will be simplv 
a postponement in stockbuilding ; once the 
surcharge goes, re-stocking will bring 
imports rebounding in above their long¬ 
term trend. 

“ If by any chance exports did double the 
forecast rate of increase " comments the 
institute, “ then output on our projeaions 
would need to rise some 4i-5 per cent to 
cope with the addition to e.xisting demand 
on the economy.” This would only be 
pt«sible if unemployment fell much further 
(than li per cent); and could any effeaivc 
incomes policy be negotiated then ? 


So if sudicient export.^ could be sold 
abroad, there would not be the capacity to 
produce them and meet the expected 
increase in home demand. The institute’s 
answer: deflation, if there should seem to be 
any chance of achieving the exports basically 
required, though at present there seems little. 
But even if room were made in the economy, 
Britain may still not be able to sell 
the exports ; so the deflation might simply 
produce more slack in the internal economy. 
Tliis would have presented the government 
with an almost intolerable conundrum, it 
it had not been for the international 
pressures of the last few days. These have 
left the governmeiu no alternative but to 
deflate—though this decision imposed upon 
them neitlur guarantees export success nor 
removes the danger of achieving only 
internal recession. “We intend that 
resources of skilled manpower and of 
capacity should be released in order to pur 
them behind the export effort.” Mr 
Callaghan promised on Thursday. Getting 
the exports sold is another matter. 


GOVERNMENT AND LNUUSTRY 

Would-be Whizzkid 

I h Mr Brown’s new Ministry of Economic 
Affairs is intended to hustle the econ¬ 
omy on to healthier rates of growth, his 
chief industrial adviser Mr H. R. F. Gather- 
wood has the job of clearing industrial 
obstacles out of the way. The first job 
must be to locate them and their obverse, 
more positively, the aids to growth that need 
encouragement. In this the department re¬ 
sembles the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council but in no more. For Mr 
Catherwood? hopefully, sees his next job as 
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getting rid of the obstacles if they cannot 
be persuaded to remove themselves. Ned 
lacks the means; Mr Cathcrwood’s depart¬ 
ment is inside the government and, more 
iraportantj directly responsible to its most 
powerful minister. If it is itself, strictly- 
speaking^ toothless too it is well placed to use 
others* teeth: in theory, anyway, it can 
make its wishes known through the many 
pressures that other government depart¬ 
ments can bring to bear. One of the most 
potent and least used is the government’s 
buying power—though it was used to re¬ 
shape the aircraft industry once upon a time. 

The first job is to find the sensitive points. 
1*0 help him, Mr Catherwood hopes to 
rccTuit 10 to 15 “lop businessmen,” men 
earning up to £12,000 a year who can be 
cajoled, on a secondment from their firms, to 
^ form a task force to roam over and probe 
, into the whole of industry. Neddy’s report 
has already given some pointers and a few 
individual industries, for example building 
and engineering, are obvious first targets, 
'rhe department will be looking for soft 
spots in three broad areas: cxfK)rts, man¬ 
power and technology. Labour is wasted 
in many ways ; overmanning is one that was 
underlined, for the steel industry, in the 
Iron and Steel Board’s report last week; less 
obvious is the waste of skilled men held in 
companies on short-time working, or in 
moribund industries. To encourage mobility 
of this labour, pensions need to be made 
rransfcrable, more effective training schemes 
started and realistic redundancy payments 
agreed. Attacking the problem from another 
angle, more advanced production techniques 
must be introduced. The government can 
intervene at many points to encourage ex¬ 
ports: it could provide overseas warehouses, 
marketing services and even cheap short- 
ferm credit fpace the Gatt). 


What Next? 

Ill- points of pressure and persuasion 
are many and Mr Catherwood’s func¬ 
tion must be to co-ordinate them in some 
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purposeful way. The little Neddiea already 
provide mecting-poiius between industries 
and their trade unions under the govemi^ 
ment aegis. Mr Cousins’s new Council of 
Technology does much the same for a differ¬ 
ent purpose—while nabbing a few top 
industrialists on its own account; purchasing 
power lies with the nationalised industries 
and the Ministries of Defence and Works 
(which is already moving in on building, 
spearheaded by Sir Donald Gibson). Add 
to these the power of publicity, the reluc¬ 
tance of manufacturers to drag their feet 
coo much if little Neddies were to print, say, 
half-yearly reports of hateful candour. Mr 
Catherwood might also feel impelled to add 
his weight to the movement to require com^ 
panics to publish more data on the grounds 
that secrecy is designed to baffle not the 
opposition but the shareholder—and that 
a well-informed Stock Exchange is a useful 
aid to efficiency. 

These verbal levers may sound impressive, 
but nearly all of them are in others’ hands. 
Much, therefore, of Mr Catherwood’s suc¬ 
cess will depend on his ability to persuade 
other departments in the government to 
provide the sanctions to back him up. This 
is why hz may well prefer 10 rely on direct 
persuasion in the first place—and presum¬ 
ably he feels management is more likely to 
be persuaded by its peers than by civil ser¬ 
vants, economists, or politicians (especially 
Labour ones). Whether industry (and tor 
that matter the nation) could afford to have 
its really best men seconded to Whitehall 
is arguable. On the other hand, it is to be 
hoped that the companies Mr Catherwood 
has approached will not just send their high- 
paid deadbeats with sighs of relief, but will 
release men of real calibre close to the top, 
like Mr Catherwood himself, lie will also 
encounter competition from elsewhere in 
Whitehall: on Thursday Mr Cousins, Lord 
Snow and Professor Blackett made U clear 
that the Ministry of Technology is anxious 
10 get in on the act, recruiting its own reams 
of whizzkids. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE / 


No Comfort Yet 

T iikrk is little encouragement to be 
drawn regarding either or ex¬ 

ports from the full trade figures for October. 
It emerges that the £17 million fall id iin- 
ports on a seasonally adjusted basis that 
helped to reduce the trade deficit to a still 
worrying £54 million was more th'an 
accounted for by an £18 million decrease in 
imports of food, beverages and tobacco. This 
is in any case one of the more erratic com¬ 
modity classes. In the other rtiain 
classes imports remained close to the 
trend for the year as a whole. Pur¬ 
chases of chemicals and other semi-manufac¬ 
tures totalled £102 million for the month. 
A look backwards over the year’s figures 
suggests that the boom in imports of semi¬ 
manufactures continued smoothly up to the 
end of October, with little sign of special 
pre-election stocking. However, the 
growth of total im}X)rts has been slowing 
down and may in faa have steadied off at 
a high level before the import surcharge 
came into effect. 

Expi^rts to western Europe were un¬ 
changed at £127 million, seasonally ad¬ 
justed, in October. Sales to Common Market 
countries rose by £2 million on the month, 
while those to Efta declined £i million. 
However, the Board of Trade now attaches 
so little weight to one month’s results that 
its comment on the figures in the Board of 
Trade Journal concentrates on the sharp set¬ 
back in sales to western Europe over the 
period July to October. At an average of 
£ 129 million these were £8 million a month 
less than in the second quarter. Sales to 
Prance and Italy, where deflationary policies 
arc in force, have continued to decline, and 
there have also been setbacks in west Ger¬ 
many, Benelux, and Efta. On the other 
hand, there were modest advancc.s in sales 
to the United States and Australia, helped 
by high demand in both countries. 
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Machinery exports have been falling while 
sale of semi-manufactures liave increased— 
especially chemicals, and to a lesser extent 
steel and non-ferrous mctali. 

CONCORD 

The Climb^t>own 

T his government took office with the firm 
intention of cancelling the supersonic 
Concord. Now it is beating a humiliating 
public retreat. Never mind the form of 
words used to suggest Concord was under 
review,*’ the meaning was plain enough to 
the aircraft industry, to the Prcnch and the 
world at large. And it spelt Concord Must 
Go ; mainly, at tiiat stage, to release several 
hundred million pounds of resources for 
other use. Now, apparently, Concord Must 
Slay. Why ? 

Mr Qive Jenkins of the aircraft inspec¬ 
tors’ trade union may not be a government 
spokesman but his leak, inspired pr not, of 
plans for Concord prototypes is as accurate 
(for a change) as if he were. Prototype aii- 
craft only will be built with at the outset, 
no production line—perhaps three for the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
the same to Air France to fly on a rental 
basis to sec if they like them. Then, if they 
approve, the aircraft will go into production 
with a bigger version still, with new engines, 
for airlines that still think Concord 
unecoiiomicaliy small. This is meant to 
satisfy everyone, the Treasury because the 
building of prototypes is designed to leave 
open tilt decision whether to go into pro¬ 
duction ; the airlines because they have, 
nominally, the option of uot buying the 
aircraft; the industry because the proto¬ 
types at least will be built; and the French 
because we have not, after all, left them out 
on u limb clutching half a supersonic air¬ 
craft with no engines. 

The best that can be said about this, 
is that it leaves later, more strong- 
minded ministers some option of cancelling 
Concord at a later dale, but the longer the 
decision is put off, the greater the disrup¬ 
tion it must cause. The damage already 
done to Anglo-French relations merely by 
announcing that one would like to be rid of 
this incubus is done and cannot be undone 
by the crawling compromise now to be sub¬ 
mitted for French approval. So there is 
much to be said for siajiding one’s ground 
and at least earning the silent thanks of 
those in France, including Air France and 
the French treasury, who were as anxious 
as we to be rid of it. Will we never learn 
the lesson of ail tlwse aircraft from 
the Brabazon to the VC lo which have been 
built because someone wanted tn build them 
and not because someone wanted to buy 
them ? 

STATISTICAL EVIDIiNCE 

Choosing the Figures 

FifiR remindiog his audience that lie 
was once Director of Statistics and 
Intelligence in the.Inland Revenue Departs. 
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ment, the dudrman of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, in his presidential address this 
week to the Royal Statistical Society^ tare 
to shreds, some of the practices of economic 
statisticians. A good deal of bad o!r irrelo- 
vaot descriptive statistics are produced, Mr 
Paul Chambers claimed, some of which may 
have a serious impact on government policy. 
Productivity indices, in particular, came 
under Arc: no method of measuring the 
productivity of his company as a whole, or 
even of a division cf it, ha.s been devised 
that is “ meaningful, of practical use, and 
reasonably simple to compile.” In the 
beginning and in the end, this economist- 
turned-leader of industry believes that 
profitability is the best test of business 
efficiency, although he admits qualifications 
in certain conditions. 

But can it be said that “ there is little 
doubt ” that uneven distribution of income 
with a concentration at the top not only 
increases the capacity to accumulate capital 
but also probably “ permits, or even leads 
to ” a greater rate of economic growth ? 
Some analysts will flatly disagree. And 
surely Mr Chambers is oversimplifying the 
problem when he argues that the com¬ 
petitiveness of British exports will be 
improved if the standards of living in lower 
wage-paying industrialised countries, such 
as Japan, arc brought un to Britain’s. The 
upward trend in wages in Japan in the last 
two years has been more than offset by 
gains in productivity (if wc are still allowed 
to use the word). The sob:r truth is that, 
despite its fast improving standard of living, 
Japan has actually reduced export prices 
over the last few years while, needless to 
say, Britain has increased its. Mr Chambers 
scored many a bulLs-cye in his lively attack, 
but ill this particular aigumcnr would seem 
tc have fallen into one of the traps he warns 
about, that of taking only some of the 
evidence. 

PLASTER BOARD 

The Needs of Angry 
Builders 

lurisn PLASTiiR BOARD IS having rather 
a troublesome time at the moment. 
Sales for the six months from April to 
September, at nearly £19 niillion, were up 
12] per cent on the same period last year. 
Happy enough, but the demands from the 
budding industry for plaster board arc now 
vastly exceeding normal capacity ; even 
with all plant working 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, there is a 4 to 5 per cent 
shortage, and the usual two or three days' 
delivery period is now seven months, 
l^pansion plans ate in the pipeline, but the 
most ambitious projects will not be com- 
pletc until the end of next year; capacity 
then will be 46 per cent more than now. 
To stop cMstoxners becoming too irate in^ 
the meantime, British Plaster has been 
board, mainly from a Canaditm' 
subsidiary. But the 15 |>er cent surcharge 
hit these imports, so cither costs, for the 
company baa to go up or the builders had^.. 
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be infuriatril further by higher prices as well 
as delays. British Plascer chose the fotjmer 
evil; now it has stopped importing. 

Dissatisfied custmners have not many 
alternative sources to turn to, and they are 
not likely to get immediate supplies from 
anywhere. There is Imperial Cheibical 
Industries, but its output nothing like 
approaches that of British Plaster, and, 
smaller still, Bellrock. Total output last 
year was 67 million square yards; in the 
first half this year it was nearly 40 
million. British Plaster’s output is now 
running at an annual rate of 68 million 
square yards—20 per cent up on a 
year ago, with no extra plant in use. 
Stocks are down from nearly 3 million 
square yards at the end pf December to 1.8 
million six months later. But the increase 
in capicity needed is far more than just to 
make good this rundown in stocks. Plaster 
board is one of the materials well suited for 
wall cladding in lightweight piefabriciited 
housebuilding techniques, as well as for 
ceilings, partitions, etc. At the moment this 
type of construction is only beginning to get 
established ; but as it gets more widely 
accepted, the demand for suitable light¬ 
weight materials will shoot up. 

CREDIT REPORTING 

Towards a National 
System 

T he prospect of one’s financial standing 
becoming public knowledge is still 
regarded with horror by many people in this 
country although it is taken for granted in 
many other parts of th * world, where every¬ 
one has a credit rating and to have a good 
one is something to be proud of. It may 
come as something of a surprise therefore 
to know that already two of the largest credit 
reporting organisations in the country, 
Kemp’s Mercantile Offices and the Inter¬ 
national Association for the Promotion and 
Protection of Trade each have recorded on 
their files the names of about lo million 
private hire purchase buyers and commercial 
firms. Now these two organisations are 
merging, a national system of credit 
information cOqics one ste)[> nearer. 

This was the long tbnn aim Of a con¬ 
sortium of hue purchase finance houses (all 
the big ones with the exception of United 
Dominions Trust) when it acquired Kemp’s 
some four years ago for £S0y000, The new 
merger will be achieved through the pur¬ 
chase of the Kemp shares by the lAPPT. 
itself the result ot a series of mergers of 
nen-profit-seeking ” trade protection 
societies, some well over 100 years old. 
Between them tfiey have 22 branch offices 
but more important are the two compre¬ 
hensive credit registers, one set up by 
Kemp’s in Birmingham, and the other th^ 
Greater London Credit Reference Bureau 
operated on similar lines by lAPPT, 
These new credit registers get away 
completely from the popular idea of 
a black list,” for into them is fed 

posit We as .well aa infiymatinn ^ pd 
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Some banks are 
more than banks 
...like this one. 

When you are operating in five continents, it’s not enough to be just a straight- 
forw-^ard, old-fashioned bank. You must offer a wide range of seiwices and 
wherever possible develop associate companies and affiliates. 

You must provide shipping facilities for international import and export. You 
must deal with problems of air freight, insurance, documentation, chartering. 

Your customers expect it. They expect more, too. 

That’s why BOLSA deals with travel arrangements, investment management 
and market information, import and export financing, management and advice. 
Bolsa is more than just a bank. It is a Modern International Banking Group. 
You won’t find one on every 
street corner. Why not get in 

BANK OF LONDON & MIIMilUftWBRT™ LIMITED 

touch with BOLSA soon ... 

have their advice, experience |||||[H|[||||||||||||||| 

and information on your side. You’ll find life less complicated with BOLSA. 

See for yourself; ask any of die offices shown below for our brochure, 
“What A Modem International Bank Can Do For You.” 

HEADOmc®: 40-68 Quwn Vfctori# Street EC4^tV U.K. ^riCES: bikmikgham 3: 50 Great Charles Street Central 4058 

BBA|>PORD! 65 Well Street BraOlovd 26603 • ItANORE^I^O&ClVWli^ Street a-ntral 3136 • GLASGOW Cl; 54 West Kile Street O'ty 
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B u il d ing bridges 

(Shell Mex and B.P. hold forth!) 



t-v-': y.'' 


We supplied all the fuels and lubricants 
used in building the recently opened 
Forth Road Bridge. 

(We make a habit of crossing your bridges 
before you come to them.) Our job wasT 
not only to advise on lubrication problems 
but also to make sure that the fuel was 
delivered when it was needed. Come rain. 
Come weekends. We met the challenge. 
Now it*s your turn. 


Competition No. 1 


One prize of ten guineas, and ten offour guineas, arc 
oflcrccl for extract:! from opening-day speeches made 
by one of the following people had they been present: 
Dr. Johnson, Kcir Mardic, Sir Harry Lauder, Dylan 
Thomas, John Knox or Hadrian. Limit: 150 words. 
Entries to Shcll-Mcx and B.P. Ltd, 18/20 St. Andrew 
Street, London, E.C .4 (Comp.), by 8 th December. 
Results will be published in this paper on 9 th 
January, 1965 . 


The competition will be judged bs Allan M. I aing. 
the competitions man; a rcprescntati\c of Shell-Mes 
and B.P. Ltd; and someone who is no mean judge of 
literary composition. 

The small print Tlic gompciitioii is open to all persons in IJ.K. 
anti Republic of Ireland over 16. The decision ol’ the judges is Jinul 
and legally bindmg. No correspondence can be entered into. SbcH- 
Mc\ and B.P. Lid exclusively reserve the riidu to publish, wiihoiit 
funber piiyment ol’any kind, any part or whole ol‘any entry. Ml 
cmnos become tlie projwly of Shell-Me\ and B.P. Ltd and cannot 
be leiurncd. (We ha\c to sav this --but don't let it cramp >our st> le ) 
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the aim of the n^w 0rganisatioo is to get 
every grauter of credit to supply data not 
merely of bad transactions, but of all trans¬ 
actions and their subsequent history. If 
such a system can be achieved it would 
inevitably streamline and cheapen facilities 
in this country, as it has in the United 
States. And in time it should mean a decline 
in the need for the group's other service of 
debt collection. 


AIR TROOPING 

In-Fighting Among 
the Airlines 

'V I 'iiH Alinisicr of Aviation’s decision to 
'"A allow the air corporations as well as 
I he independent airlines to bid for trooping 
contracts is going to upset the independents 
in direct ratio with the amount of trooping 
they do. Trooping makes up 46 per cent of 
their business measured in passenger-miles 
and has doubled in six years. British United 
Airways, the biggest of the independents, 
had arranged to use its newly bought VC los 
tor trooping; it sorely provoked the 
Ministry of Defence when it asked to be 
allowed to get out of the contract in order 
TO put the VC I os on its new South Ameri¬ 
can scheduled service instead. Having been 
stood up in this way, the services have some 
f reason to fed that the corporations might 
be less fickle. Certainly BOAC, with surplus 
capacity, could put this to good use not 
only on trooping contracts but in the newly 
granted freedom to oflcT the military special 
prices for unsold scats on normal scheduled 
services. American scheduled airlines do 
^c^y well out of the carriage of servicemen 
and their often prolific families. 

Although an increasing number of troops 
and their equipment are going to be moved 
in future by commercial airlines, it does 
not follow that the independents will come 
well out of competition with the corpora¬ 
tions. It his always been a cardinal, if 
inaiional, principle of British aviation policy 
10 reserve the right to bid for trooping con¬ 
tracts to them, and them alone. Of the 
1,800 million passenger miles that the 
fourteen independent airlines that are mem¬ 
bers of the British Independent Air Trans¬ 
port Association flew in 1963-64, only 28 
per cent was on the regular scheduled ser¬ 
vices for which they hoped to get licences 
under the new licensing dispensation. 
Trooping is the backbone of those owning 
big, long-range aircraft ; holiday traffic 
accounts for only about a quarter of total 
business, largely because delays in the 
licensing procedure mean that an estimated 
30 to 40 per cent of this is now going to 
foreign airlines. No wonder the in¬ 
dependents are asking with some alarm for 
a statement of government intentions 
Towards them. Some of them now have 
substantial investment in new, or newish 
second-hand, aircraft; they are not quite 
the same poor relations that they were 
when Labour was last in office 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
DISHWASHERS 

Sink Combat 

C OLSTON APPLIANCES, thc biggest maker 
of dishwashers in Britain, jubilantly 
claim that its sales for the second week in 
November were up 97 per cent on the same 
week last year. One week's sales do not 
prove anything, but it does look as if passive 
resistance to the dishwasher in this country 
is breaking down. Last year British manu¬ 
facturers sold 10,600 machines on thc home 
market and 4,000 overseas (Colston ex¬ 
ported over two-fifths of its output); in the 
first 46 weeks this year Colston alone has 
already exceeded the industry’s total sales 
by 7 per cent, with a smaller proportion 


going abroad. Kenwood, the other big 
exix»'ter of dishwashers,, has sufficieot con¬ 
fidence in the markbt to bring out a new 
design. The first batch Will‘ be for export 
only, but the machine should be on the 
home market early next year. Other manu- 
facturers^like with its Swan- 

maid ’’-—also report sudden increases in 
sales. 

Foreign machines are gaining rapid 
ground; about 250 of the £245 German 
Miele dishwashers have been sold in its 
first year in this country. The American 
design from Tappaja of Ohio, which has 
besn imported, for several years, is to l^e 
made under license in this country next 
year. Some Swiss know-how from the big 
washing machine and dishwasher manufac¬ 
turer, Verzinkerei Zug ACr, is incorporated 
in a 69 guinea machine from a recently , 


Continuous 
Development In 
Casting Steel 


W niu- stL'c-lmaking practice* has re¬ 
ceived jolts in recent years from 
new oxygen techniques, the next steps, 
of shaping the steel, have not been 
much changed. Thc steel is cast into 
ingots of ten or more tons ; these arc later 
reheated and rolled into sniallcr and 
smaller sections in a scries of mills. 'I'he 
chain is a long one involving expensive 
capital equipment, handling, fuel and 
stocks. Moreover, thc great expense of 
thc plant imposes a need to use it fully to 
spread fixed charges over maximum 
throughput. 'Fhc development of ee»n- 
linuous easting techniques, used now as 
a matter ol course for non-ferrous metals, 
oH‘cr.s a way past this expensive necessity 
since thc liquid steel is cast directly into 
billets and blooms, sections that can be 
shaped on relatively small mills into 
linished products. The steel flows from a 
heated reservoir into a short, water- 
cooled, vibrating mould from which it 
emerges with—depending on the section 
—a liquid centre and a skin of solid metal. 
This is cooled with water sprays, the billet 
bent through a quadrant at thc bottom 
and cut into lengths. The quality that 
results is more consistent and surface 
finish better. 

However, because of thc rapid cooling, 
the steel’s crystal structure was not at 
first suitable for all purposes. But, thc 
problems of making the thing work at all 
having been licked, it is now being 
adapted to thc specialised needs of differ¬ 
ent steels and the conference on continu¬ 
ous casting held at the Iron and Steel 
Institute this week revealed thc process 
Of consolidation that is taking place. 
About half a million tons of continuous 


Ladl» of liquid steel 

Reservoir - 

Water cooled mould 
Water spray cooling 





Roller straightener(for slabs) 

ca.siing capacity is now installed in Britain 
(the total in the world is 3.6 million tons) 
and further advances are being planned, 
by such means as Tube Investment’s pilot 
plant study of tube steels. Larger steps 
are not yet being taken because of the 
difficulty of matching the throughput of 
a primary mill—say, 3 million tons a year ; 
thc largest continuous plant in Britain 
(being built at Shelton) >^1 have a capa- 
city of 350,000 tons. Also, there is no call 
at present to replace the existing mills. 
But at an estimated saving in capital uosts 
of 25 per cent there is every inducement 
to develop continuous casting for the next 
new big plaqt. 
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formed British associate, Kim Engineering. 

Some of the big British domestic appHance 
makers have steered clear of equipping this 
end of the kitchen. A dishwasher is a 
relatively expensive consumer durable, 
though one of the most gj^nuincly labour- 
saving of all: as such it offers potentially 
sizeable unit profits, but the makers' risk on 
j market that has never yet quite material¬ 
ised is sizeable too. English Electric, Hoover 
and Pyc all no doubt are watching the 
market, and even designing machines, but 
they have no intention of joining until 
demand is high enough to justify the 
e.vpfense—^to them—of tooling. 


PORT OF LONDON 

Grounds for Apology* 

W iiivN announcing that the threat of a 
dock strike had been removed by the 
large amounts of money dished out by Lord 
Devlin (see page 950) the Port of London 
Authority took pains to answer recent 
criticism of the increasing chaos in Lon¬ 
don’s docks. It admitted that chaos existed, 
but blamed it almost exclusively on the 
overtime ban by dock labour that stopped 
ships being worked at weekends—when 
dockers work faster for more money than 
they get during the week—and produced 
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congested warehouses and queues of both 
ships and lorries at the dock gates. Dockers 
are likely to return to weekend working 
following the Devlin agreement. But can 
this really be all that is wrong? 

The PLA suggests easing the loiTy queues 
one of the great grounds for complaint— 
by appointing one man from each warehouse 
to walk the queue and count the lorries 
likely to unload during the day, stamping 
the papers of the remamder so that they get 
preference next day. Why was this not done 
before ? A possibly more important pallia¬ 
tive is the PLA's decision not to accept 
cargo for a ship after the published closing 
date for the receipt of cargo for that ship. 
Until now this cargo has been accepted and 
has consequently cluttered up the dock 
because it never got on to the ship anyway. 
Bui none of these measures even begin to 
tackle the much bigger problem of cargo 
rushed down to the ship from all directions 
at the last minute—tlK>ugh just before the 
closing date—causing congestion all round. 
A permit system like that used in Livcrpi^ol, 
defining much more clearly the period when 
cargo will be accepted, might have been the 
better answer. But the fact remains that 
permits, orderly queues and the lot will not 
remove i6 basic facts that more lorries from 
more parts of the country are trying ro get 
into the docks than the PLA can nandle. 
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SHORTER NOTES 

Last week The Economist said that the 
Neiv Musical Express and the Melody 
Mdh^ arrived at their Top Twenty records 
on the basis of "reported demand" from 
shops which could include records delivered 
to the retailers on a sale-or-return basis. 
Both have since informed us that this is not 
the case. They each have a panel of shops, 
reporting voluntarily as often as they feel 
able. They report on how discs rank in 
order of across-thc-counter sales though 
they do not give the actual numbers sold 
and the composition of the .sample tends to 
vary, as only about one-third of the shops 
report on average each week. 

♦ 9 

I’he oil rig business continues to boom 
in Britain. The John Brown shipyard on the 
Clyde has just won a second contract tor 
the construction of an oil rig for the Inter¬ 
national Drilling Company. It won the first 
order for an oil rig from the same company 
last July. Both rigs arc to be used in the 
search for natural gas in the North Sea. The 
giant shipping octopus P & O has also 
decided to spread its tenlaclcs into the oil 
rig business, though on the supply and 
maintenance side, ft is s.:tting up a new 
company called P & O Offshore Services 
which will start operating from a base at 
Yarmouth but will be geared to undertake 
world-wide oil rig servicing. 
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GENEVA 

What Happened at Efta 


W tiAiiiVER last week’s dramatic meet¬ 
ing of the Hiiropean Free Twdo 
.Association may have done to sterling, it 
succeeded in preventing an open breach in 
the association itself. There caft be two 
views on just what the real likelihood of a 
break-up was. To one observer, at least, 
this particular row had the feeling of a con¬ 
trolled explosion, deliberately designed to 
exert the maximuin pressure but equally 
carefully stopping short of going over the 
brink. Britain's aggrieved Efta partners 
may well have found it necessary to keep 
the British miniscers up most of the ni^t 
to drum home to them at last the intensity 
of Efta's coocem. It wu during this 
Thursday/Fidday night session that Mt Jay 
and Mr Gordon Walker made their well- 
publicised telephone call to the prime 
minister ; and best guess is that this was 
to authorise their aasurance> included in the 
cQmmuniqu<i» that the process of " reducing 
and eliminating " BritisE import surcharge 
would begin " in a matter of months." 
Evidently the other Efta members 


demanded an assurance at least as specific 
us this to dissuade them from invoking the 
association article 31, under which 
members of Efta are entitled to revoke their 
earlier tariff cuts against an offending party 
—which would remove Britain’s existing 
Efta tariff preference in these countries, 
Yet this would, indeed, have been tanta¬ 
mount to the break-up of Efta, which would 
in turn, in present circumstances, have as 
damaging effects on Switzerland, the 
Scandinavian countries and the rest as on 
Britain. For all its limitations, Efta is the 
only alternative to the common market that 
these countries have ; and none has any 
immediate prospect of crossing the fence. 
Even Austria is Still bogged down la its 
negotiations with Brussels. 

Who Bluffs Whom? 

o it was, never easy, during last week¬ 
end's tricky meetiag, to fathont 
out who was bluffing wheun. Even after 
the British assurance on timing, the com¬ 


munique still contained no common 
acceptance of the British measures. 
Austerely it noted, on the one hand, the 
objections of the other ministers, along with 
their specific requests for allcvation and, 
cn the other, the apologia of the British, 
followed by the assurance on timing. And 
even with this, the communique roughly if 
silently made clear (“ ir was understood that 
legal rights of all Parties to the Agreement 
remained unprejudiced") that article 31 
remains in the background, presumably to 
wave over Britain if it is judged not 
to have lived up to its commitments. This 
will certainly be considered at the special 
meeting of the ministerial council scheduled 
for February, probably in London. 

Once Efta had survived its immediate 
crisis the familiar ipoint was to be heard 
that, like any family, it emerged from the 
quarrel stronger than before it b^an. 
<^rtainly k is now more widely appreciated 
that creating a free trade area demands 
more than a treaty timetable for tariff cuts. 
Ironically enough, it was Britain’s own 
ccnception at the outset to limit the associa¬ 
tion to free trade and, in sbaqp contrast with 
the coo^n market) to abjure ^11 the other 
concomitants of a full economic union, * 
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incltxlmg iny large aiMiodty. Aa 

B re^lt, ttbt <Hily ddisft the Eftii organist* 
I tkm contain no proviskm at kU. for 
^ countries' to help each'other when ooe^ of 
them fails into difficulties such as Britain’s 
present times equally, an extreme anti- 
Parkinson policy has sept the Efta secre¬ 
tariat ludicrously undermanned. Until 
recently its tOta! staff, niessengcr boyls 
inclined, was under slixty. Here, at kasr, 
somi small progress is likely, partly in conr 
nection with the' new economic policy 
committee, and Efta shduld soon even have 
iis own building. 

Jifta is already in th^ process of extend¬ 
ing its range of interests. It has just pro¬ 
duced its first agricultural review, and 
Denmark, in particular, is mounting a 
campaign against countries taking 
^ “ dumped ” imports, particularly eggs, from 
Eastern Europe and the common tnai^ct. 
Pressures ori other countries to reduce their 
own domestic agricultural protectionism 
are useful, but one does not relish the 
addition cf another pressure group warring 
against the waning cause of cheap food. 
Efta countries mav. after the British shock, 
no longer b: so self-safis'ficd about avoiding 
all the trapnings of common markOt 
centralism and organisation. But h*avcn 
save it from a common agricultural policy*. 


IMF DRAWING 

'• Suddenly Small Beer 

T hh announcement of ihc special $3,000 
million credit to Britain—a rescue 
operation curiously reminiscent of the 
Italian affair on a much grander and wider 
scale—has now dwarfed the International 
Monetary Fund’s own contribution to 
sterling’s cause. This was perhaps inevit¬ 
able. First because pressure on the pound 
was allowed to build up to such enormous 
proportions—and the blame fot this can¬ 
not be laid entirely at Labour’s door. But 
also because the niuch vaunted strengthrii- 
ing of the international financial system 
itself has leaned so heavily on ad hoc 
arrangements of this kind. This is nor to 
deny that these arrangements are eff^ive 
in meeting an emergency—$5,boo million 
is an impressive figure. But it is clearly 
undesirable that a last-minute scramble 
this kind should be necessary. It wou|d be 
far healthier if adequate help was deirly 
and quickly available at the first sign of 
need through regular international channels. 
As it is, not only did the Fund play no rofe 
in this second massive mobilisation of credit 
for Britain ; even the mobilisation of funds 
to convert Britain's existing standby with 
the Fund into a drawing was a ponderous 
and long drawn out business. The Paris 
club worked at the crunch, with help, frs 
contribution within the framework of the 
Fund was Icsi impressive. 

In theory, the Paris club should free 
Fund operations from artificial • mstrainrs 
arising from lack^of suitable currencies and 
by the same token make it unridccssary for 
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the Fund to draw on currencies that 
themselves under some pressure. In prac- 
ticei ^viS;nOt the* way things oni. 

that Vhc dbbV total lending of $405 
millioo towards the .British drawu^^^^s 
hardly large enough.to keep; the Fifiajs 
xpiali holdings of stpong continual cur* 
renries iptacti W,as already clear—rit was aUo 
announoad jest week that the Fund intended 
further to supplement its resources by idl¬ 
ing off $25^'.million m gold* .Petailed 
g^es now .ayeilable show, aa, expected, 
chat both the largest jborrowings and the 
largest sales of gold were for German marks 
and Frei^ch .francs. The Germans are pr^ 
viding $cgo million cquiyal^t of marks Jn 
cT^edits and another $93 million against gold. 
The French are lending $100 million .equi¬ 
valent in francs and selling anothei $63 
million against gold. 

Even so, the Fund has had to add some 
$200 million of American dollars-—and n 
small amount of Italian’ lire—from its own 
holdings to make up the entire drawing. 
Viewed not from the Paris dub’s own 
curious rules of the game, but strictly from 
the point of view of, which countries ate in 
strong credifior positions on their own 
external payments, this is hardly the most 
equitable sharing of the burden. Admit¬ 
tedly, even before the recent heavy run on 
sterling, a aubstantial proportion of the 
dollars must have been earmarked for 
repayment of Britain’s credits from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York—but 
hardly all at the time the Fund was doing 
its sums. Moreover, this first run through 
of the Paris club facilities did nothing to 
put the Fund in a positioa to meet any 
further substantial call from Britain for help 
—not to mention calls from other countries 
as well. 


JAPAN 

Fearing the Worst 

Tokyo 

APANESE government, its bankers and 
its businessmen, whose economic 
achievements outsiders so enviously 
admire, are themselves wondering what 
more can possibly happen to them. After the 
late President Kennedy’s interest equalisa¬ 
tion tax was announc<^ last year and the 
market for Japanese bonds went down the 
drain, Japan hopefully jumped into the 
Briti^ and European area in an attempt to 
obtain Euro-dollars. They soon found that 
this was not a deep enough market and were 
then determined to consider absorbing the 
American tax themselves if they to do 
so to attract United States ^pital on^ 
again. But aS they were doing this in 
October along came Britain's 15 per cent 
surcharge,* which promised to cut deeply 
into Japan’s exports to Britain. Then the 
United Stated Wd Canada increased their 
Bank rates, in Britain’s wake, making it 
even more difficult for Japan to obtain 
Euro*dollars and thds bringing new diffi¬ 
culties to Japanese trade. 
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Coming at a time •when Tokyo 
despeme^.^ requim ^4 'f® 

shore up ha fbatadC^ of 'payinciit8» this 
week’s news at first KhoriBcd. and then 
alarmed Japmeae. Kabutodio 

area, financial centre of the natxifr, received 
the blows om aC a time, and Canada 
joined die Unkod Sfat€;s:in^raimg interest 
rates it was a nervous groop of J^Hinefee 
baokers ahd financial experts who 
for news from Europe. There were some 
ii 4 iq predicted that other countries might 
follow Britain iq increasing the Bank tfltib 
two; pee. tenti, making Japan’s Euro¬ 
dollar • position .even' worse. The moet 
significant fears were those of an increase 
ingly tigibt^monqr market aS a residt of the 
emergency iheasure taken by Britain, as the 
|:^8urcir on worM payments grew progres¬ 
sively tighter. 

^ Japan will probably now have to maiatain 
its present tight-mooey poUcy->-rprQbably 
until the Bank of Bnghitid eases up again. 
Earlier there had been a concerted campaign 
behind thc.scenes among Japan’s industrial 
leaders and businessman, co get the governor 
of the Bank of Jhp^» Mr Masamichi 
Yamagiwa, to relax this policy somewhat. 
But tfrb most cautious gentkman had been 
watching the stock market afr^ The nev^ 
of Britain’s Bank rate increase reached 
Japan. He could easily- point to a few 
obvious difiiculties when Prime Minister 
Eisaku Sato’s advisers called. The weak 
market had dipped sharply on a wide¬ 
spread flurry of selling. Tho Dow-Joncs 
average had plunged to about 1,200 
yon (the support , price) and the Joint 
Securities company representati^s came 
rushing as to a fire with 3/500 million y«n 
million) in buying offers to hold the 
line. The government commitment to keep 
the Dow-Jones average above 1,200 yen had 
been honoured. But it was then obvious 
to all that if the central bank was to mam- 
tain its tight control over the risk capital 
market in the months ahead a great deal 
more money would be i^uired. This will ue 
particularly true if, as is feared in Japanese 
financial circles, the latest Bank rate revision 
and other British emergency and long-range 
measures prove ineffective. 


SHIPPING CONFERENCES 

Fireworks Fizzle Out 

T KH diplomatic calm of the current 
negotiations between the United 
States Federal Maritime Commission and 
’ the Atlantic shipping conferences contrasts 
sharply with the storms around those samp 
negotiaiiqns nine pjonths ago. They aifc 
^ now approaching tite YU^cnsfibct 
line for introducing a form, of^tiiippipg^con¬ 
tract, proposed by the FMC, which tbe 
, conferences are nominally expected to have 
adopted by that date. Last'March’s uproar 
gave the impression that the FMC was 
suddenly dictating the terms of Britain’s 
^ tran^da ntic trade. .la. fact, there Was 
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nothing suddon about the conflict between 
shipping conferences trading to 
Amerlcft and the FMC—it had been going 
on for months and concerned the American 
attei^ to bring these conferences within 
the jurisdiction of their own anti-trust laws. 
British shipping interests ckariy gained from 
the row that blew up^ They got a bill rushed 
through Parliament bringing the British 
Government into the fray h<^vily on their 
side—something they may live to regret. 
The rumpus also enabled them to get the 
FMC deadline twice po8tp(»ied. Recently, 
with a considerably stronger hand, they have 
been carrying on the kind of quiet talks that 
should and could have taken place a year 
ago. These talks have produced a contract 
form acceptable to all sides which, barring 
last-minute hitches, will allow everyone con¬ 
cerned with the discussions to present 
friendly faces to the rest of the world by 
December ist—though it is doubtful 
whether any actual document will have been 
signed by then. 

The wider issue of whether shipping 
conferences should provide the FMC with 
information and documents normally 
negotiated and kept outside America is 
being tackled at both diplomatic and legal 
levels. This week a poup of shipping con¬ 
ferences took this issue to the United 
States Supreme Court, though it will take 
six weeks before the court decides whether 
to hear the case. In the meantime, there 
have been discussions in Paris between 
America and the European shipping nations 
involved. Announcement of an amicable 
conclusion is imminent. These discussions 
are likely to affect the case that the con¬ 
ferences have placed before the Atnerican 
Supreme Court; and while they will un¬ 
doubtedly have softened the FMC demands 
uopn Europe’s shipowners, the door is likely 
to ^ left open for more pressure on the 
conferences by the American government 
at some future date. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Metal prices were mainly responsible 
for the RISE of one point In the all 
items indicator this week (to Novem¬ 
ber 2Sth). Zinc rote over twice as much 
as copper, tin and leacL In the food 
sector, meat and sugar declined, but 
maixe and soya beans advanced. 
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EEC 

Praises from M. Maijolin 

M ROBERT MARjOLtN, vicc-president of 
, the European Commission was in¬ 
clined to bestow praise rather than blame 
in his latest review of lx>mmon market 
economies in Strasbourg this week, 
though he warned the European Parlia¬ 
ment that there was still a certain 
amount of inflationary pressure about. 
He expressed moderate satisfaction with 
the way member countries were carry¬ 
ing through his stabilization prescription in 
their budgetary plans. The Netherlands 
was the only one not intending to reduce 
public exi^nditure, and the Dutch, he said, 
had promised to do this next year. In the 
monetary field, everyone had done good 
work in controlling credit expansion, 
particularly the Italians. 

M. Marjolin observed, however, that 
regional and liH:al authority spending was 
still a source of inflation, and that the mem¬ 
bers were still no nearer to getting really 
effective incomes policies into action. In all 
the member countries except Italy the build¬ 
ing industry was overheated, and this too 
could be a dangerous source of pressure. 
In Italy, on the other hand, while the 
recovery in the balance of payments had 
been spectacular, the problem now was to 
find long-term investment capital so that 
investment could be revived. He suggested 
that the rest of the Community could help 
Italy in this. The Italians will certainly be 
grateful for any support they can g?t, 
especially after the rather confusing results 
of their local elections. 


INOO-SOVIET TKADI- 

Raising the Targets 

Calcutia 

M r kiirushchi-v's departure does not 
seem to have made any difference to 
the rapport developed between India and 
the Soviet Union during his regime. Apart 
from political straws in the wind—Mr 
Kosygin has just written a letter which Mr 
Shastri described to parliament as '' p^- 
ticularly friendly ”—ihc two countries 
signed last week a trade plan for 1965 that 
envisages a 50 per cent increase over the 
current year’s performance both ways. This 
sudden jump to 1,250 million rupees each 
way will take the level of trade well beyond 
the target set in the five-year agreement 
concluded only in June last year, making 
observers wonder what is making these 
partners force the pace. Already the 
Russians account for 10 per cent of India’s 
imports and 14 per cent of its exports 
against four per cent and eight per cent, 
respectively, in 1960-61. 

India certainly needs aU the equipment 
and industrial raw materials that she can 
get the Russians to supply*: But the agree¬ 
ment to step up exports so sharjffy over 
just one year may owe more to Soviet kecn- 
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ness on balancing trade, takmg into account 
not only currei^ imports.,but also Indian 
repayments falling due on past credits. 
Obligatioos in the latter respect have been 
ioffated by the militaiy hardware that India 
has bought as part of the feverish defence 
build-up that started at the end of 1962 in 
the wake of the border conflict with China. 
It is also being suggested that this liability 
for immediate repayment through stepped- 
up exports is the principal reason why India 
is canvassing Britain for naval equipment 
instead of taking the Russians up on their 
otherwise attractive offers. 

Whatever the real motivation, the 
increase in Indian deliveries planned for 
next year under the new agreement will 
not be easy to manage. « Although the 
Russians are taking an increasing proportion 
of manufactures and semi-manufactures 
from India, 60 per cent of the country's 
exports still consist of traditional items like 
tea, jute goods and tobacco. So long as 
these bilateral exports are made from sur¬ 
plus export capacity there should be no 
adverse effect upon normal trade against 
convertible currencies. It remains, how¬ 
ever, to be seen whether this will still be 
so next year: these traditional items do not 
lend themselves to quick acceleration of 
output. There is a distinct possibility that 
the superimposition of enlarged Soviet 
buying on India's expanding trade—export 
earnings were 9 per cent higher last year— 
may tend to push up prices to the detri¬ 
ment of long term prospects, and enable 
India’s exporters to slacken their efforts to 
develop new markets in free multilateral 
trade. 


AIRCRAFT SHAPES 

Wings Back in Fashion 

T ut' swing in aviation away from engines 
in the tail has begun to take visible 
shape. Two companies bidding to get into 
the profitable small jet airline market have 
recently offered airlines designs where the 
engines are back again in their old position 
—the wing. The first to break the long run 
of tail-engined designs (hat started with the 
French C^ravelle and has continued through 
a scries of British, American and Dutch ck- 
signs, was North American Aviation, making 
a bid this summer to enter the short-range 
market with a twin-engined, 60-seat jet with 
its eo^nes in pods. Boeing, trying to get 
into same market with an 85-scat air¬ 
craft, is also putting the engines back on to 
the wings (after having put them into the 
tail of its bigKn Trident-type 727) and 
the designer ^ tms aircraft has said flatly 
that doing this will save rather more than 
half a ton in structure weight—1,500 
pounds, to be precise. 

Additional weight, plus some aerodyna¬ 
mic problems associated with heavy engines 
so far from the centre of gravity, explain 
the swing away from a fashion with which 
aerodytuunicists have become mcreasingly 
disenchanted. The advantage of tail- 












How a 9th Century Buddhist monk 
helped put a modem computer to work 


Look closely at the unique symbols on the computer part above. 
They’re called Katakana—a Japanese “shorthand.” IBM engineers borrowed 
Katakana to break through a computer language barrier. 


The modern Japanese businessman writes in 
graceful characters called ideograms. He may 
know as many as there are still thou- 

sands more. They are beautiful, meaningful. 
But to a lightning-fast computer that thrives 
on simple alphabets and numerals, ideograms 
create nothing but turmoil. 

When IBM engineers tackled the problem <rf 
adapting a computet to use a language that 
could be widely understood in Japan, t^ bor¬ 
rowed a 9th Century invention that is often 
credited to a remarkable Buddhist monk. 

His name was Kobo-Daishi. He gave Japan, a 
monastery and a new form of Buddhism. Ac¬ 
cording to legend, he also created Katakana—a 


kind of phonetic "shorthand.” In Katakana, 
there are only 47 symbols. This was the key IBM 
needed. Now the painsuking part began. An 
international team of IBM engineers-from 
Japan, Germany, Canada and the USA—h^ to 
create a totally new set of computer characters. 
To Katakana they added the English alphabet 
and certain ideograms: 67 characters in all. 

But this was mote than double what the com¬ 
putet had handled before. S 9 now the engi¬ 
neers had to find a way to preserve its speed. 
For the printer in a computer has less than 
1/1000 of a second to search out, select and 
print the tight character. And now it had to 
search among more than twice as many. 


A complicated computer problem. But IBMs 
unique teamwork licked it. And today IBM 
computers are speeding up work for Japanese 
businessmen. They are racing through inyen- 
toiy lists, receipts, bills that can be mailed 
direedy to customers. 

IBM specialists, hard at work in 100 nations, 
can draw from an international pool of skills. 
(Another recent result of these skills is a com¬ 
puter that can translate complicated technical 
reports from Russian into rough but meaning- 
ful English.) 

With each new breakthrough IBM takes an- i 
othey step towards harnessing the worldwide 
information explosion for the benefit of all. 
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mounted engines, apart from the obvious 
one of evenly dkrributed thrust if one 
► engine should fail, is that the wing is left 
unobstructed to be optimised for its funda¬ 
mental job of holding the aircraft in the air. 
But the feeling has been growing in the 
back-rooms that this is not always enough 
to otVser the structural disadvantages of 
hanging heavy loads near the tail (and off 
the wings where, as Boeing discovered ro 
its cost, they have performed an important 
function as counterbalances) and having to 
stilfen and add weight to this end of the 
aircraft in order to take them. These 
offsetting disadvantages show up most 
obviously on big aircraft ; it has generally 
been acepted that they are less significant 
on smaller ones, but Boeing and Nort^ 
American obviously do not think so an 

SPANISH INDUSTRY 

Cutting INt 

Barcelona 

Ni- of the major question marks over 
Spain’s development plan is what role 
will be assigned to INI f Institute Nacional 
de Industrial, the giant government- 
sponsored industrial combine. The total 
value of the shares that this organisation 
owns was estimated in J()6j at 60,000 mil¬ 
lion pesetas ( {,^60 millionj. Like those of its 
Italian counrerpart JRI, its holdings extend 
over i>raciically the whole range of industry 
— iron and steel, engineering, electricity, 
iransporr, the auiomobile and aircraft in¬ 
dustries, naval construction, chemicals, tex¬ 
tiles and paper, refrigeration and canning 
of foodstuffs, and telephone and radio com¬ 
panies. Its holdings are partly in under¬ 
takings which it finances entirely, but 
mainly in the form of a majority or siih- 
^tanIlal minority interest m shares: these 
include the Iberia air lines, the big electri¬ 
city company Hidroelecirica del Ribagor- 
/.ana, a huge iron and steel combine, H.N. 
Sider urgiea, the Empresa Nacional do 
.Auiocamioncs, and the company working 
the impi^rtaiu potash mines of Navarre. 
Cfiven INI's weight in the Spanish economy, 
the policy adopted towards it will show how 
bar the government is in earnest over two 
basic points of the new economic pro- 
giamme—one, free competition and the en¬ 
couragement of private enterprise ; two, 
reform of financial accounting of stale 
enterprises and of government departments 
generally. 

INI was set up in 1941, when Spain 
faced the gigantic challenge of national 
reconstruction and at the same time 
was unable to obtain goods and materials 
from abroad. INI then helped to revitalise 
the economy and build up productive 
capacity. But conditions have changed 
greatly since the war and postwar years of 
’icarcity and it is now more difficult to 
defend old practices. Originally INI’s pur¬ 
pose was to serve the needs of national 
defence and economic self-sufficiency; other¬ 
wise it was only to enter those spheres of 


BUSINESJs: INTERNATIONAL 

Douglas's announcement thii' week 6f 
changes 10 the rear-engined DC 9's*tail . 
perhaps explains why. 

SOEINA 

Lambert Rebuffed 

T ill- bid made last week by the Banque 
Lambcrl for 40 per cent of the share 
capital of the Belgian holding company of ■ 
Sofina was ‘•topped in its tracks by the 
technical objections of the Commission 
Bancaire, and has been finally repulsed by 
a counter bid from the Socicid Ccncrale de ^ 
Belgique. I^amberi has now withdrawn 
from the scene. Certain nuances must be 
added. The l.amberi ofl'er was hedged 


Down to Size? 

indu.sirv where the laige amount of capital 
required or the low rate of profit to be ex¬ 
pected discouraged private enterprise. It 
was ro compete on equal terms with private 
enterprise except on production for national 
defence. E'ormeily subsidised from the state 
budget, it has for the last five years been 
required to raise all the funds that it needs 
in the capital market. 

In lact, however, INI has entered spheres 
\)f industry where private companies were 
already well established, and has done so as 
a privileged competitor. Market issues made 
by INI are classed as ‘‘ public securities,” 
in which the savings banks are obliged to 
invest, and interest on them is tax free ; it 
leccives other tax benefits as an undertak¬ 
ing of “ national interest ” ; other state 
enierpri.scs pay special prices for goods that 
It supplies. Brivatc firms have found that 
ihcy meet with official obsiaeles w'hen they 
plan to enter a held of production that INI 
wishes to reserve to itself. 

The World Bank’s report of 1962 urged 
closer government control of INI’s finances 
and activities. And for a time it seemed 
that the advice was gtung (o be followed. 
Senor Suan/.es, INI's chief and its founder, 
was replaced by his second-in-command. 
I’he law of 1963 approving the develop¬ 
ment plan laid down that the creation or 
extension of national enterprises should be 
confined to the needs of national defence or 
other national objectives, to combating 
monopolistic practices, and to services that 
private enterprise was unwnlling to under¬ 
take. Yet it seems that little has changed. 
The latest report of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
on the Spanish economy points out that the 
considerable increase in state expenditure 
forecast for 1964 is mainly due to the re¬ 
quirements of INI, but that no details about 
them have been supplied. 1'hcre is a sus¬ 
picion among industrialists that the govern¬ 
ment has veered round to a preference for 
state itiiiiative in promoting the Develop¬ 
ment-Plan. 


round with a great ipsiny rcsttictfotti^; • ft 
also • brought Lsimb<^' into, 
cohtlict • with the Comnn'Bsioa Bancair^ 
which riil'e$ on take-ovet bids in Belgium, 
with Baron B6el, the 'Sbci6i6 
w^ith such fbxtigin associates as Lazard 
Freres, S. Pearson and the Mediobanca, 
who were well YepreSthteS on the board of 
Sofina. At the* same time, the Socidt^ 
(rcndnile bid is even more partial than was 
the Lambert, one. It'will buy the 100,000 
or so shares accumulated by the Lambtre 
interests, and 100,000 further sharCs 
(another sixth of Sofina’s capital) from 
the public to add to its own existing shores. 
This will give it control of*a company 
whose previous lack of activity had largely 
been due to disputes among ,bQardz/)om 
factions. The exact degree 01 control will 
be uncertain for some time, as the shares 
are bearer ones. 

The episode raises a number of questions. 
The alleged reason given for life bid was 
that the Lambert-controlled Compagnie 
d’Outremer needed cash for expansion, and 
Sofina had this (to the tunc of Tr. 2,600 
a share): but where was the Cic d’Outremer 
getting ihc short-term financing for the bid? 
Was the bid ever expected to succeed, or 
did the I.ambcrts expect that they would 
be able to sell their shares at a considerable 
profit—as actually happened? After all the 
price of Sofina shares had not been above 
fr. 9,200 since i960: the*Lambert bid was 
11,000 fr. (about £80) : the Soci6ic 
Ci( 5 n 6 rale has replied with a higher offer. 
So the Lambert group has* got out of a 
helpless minority position m a rather 
dormant company on very favourable 
term.s. 

This, of course, is an Anglo-Saxon 
rationalisation. Conditions in Belgium arc 
very different: the rules are more rigid and 
matters arc more personal. The bid was 
more probably an attempt by the ever- 
trusiful Lambert interests to encroach on 
territory disputed for some time between 
them and the Socictc G< 5 nerale. But the 
ultimate result of the abortive take-over has 
been to benefit the shareholders, as so often 
happens in these cases. They have seen 
their shares rise from Belgian fr. 9,000 to 
10,800 in a week : they arc getting a 
partial offer at a higher price than that. 
Also they can be sure that the Socictc 
(icnerale will, as it says in its announce¬ 
ment, “ greatly increase its (Sonfina's) 
opportunities for development and expan¬ 
sion.” 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

Five in Harmony 

five small members of the Central 
X .American (Common Market are pro¬ 
gressing faster than their big brothers of 
Lafta (the Latin American Free Trade 
Area). By the time they join Lafta in 1966, 
Of perhaps sooner, the five countries—Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala and 
El Salvador—w^ant to be a civordinated 
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bargaining uoii, with aJI tarllfs between 
them aboltshod. Duties on 95 per cent of 
the classifications were ended when the 
treaty went into efiect in 1961, and so much 
progress has been made in removing the 
rcfualfider that the goal of 0ojQ(;^p1ete internal 
free trade should bo reached well before the 
deadline. By 1966 agreement should also 
be reached on common external Larltts ; 
they have already been equalised on 1,220 
categories, with only 56 to go. Good pro¬ 
gress has been made in the unification of 
ux laws, monetary systems and patent and 
tudemark regulations. 

Contrary to the trend in many Lafta 
countries, the, Central American countries 
welcome foreign investment with generous 
incentives—freedom from taxes and cus¬ 
toms duties, preference in filling govern¬ 
ment orders, guarantees against competition. 
But to enjoy these benefits the foreign 
nianufacturcr must produce something not 
previously turned out in Central America. 



Population 

CtOW(l) 

Ycai 1/ 
Income 


(millions) 

rate 

Per catJut 

CoiCA Rica . .. 

1 3 

2’3X- 

£123 

El Sjivadoi 

2 7 


£75 

Guatemala .. 

4 1 

6'’/, 

£57 

Honduras .. 

2-0 

2-3'’ 

£63 

NicAra^ua ... 

1 6 


£36 


liach country rcLcives its “ fair share ’’ of the 
new industrial plants ; no country may be 
assigJicd a second industry until all the 
others have at least one. Preference goes 
10 industries that can use a high percentage 
ol local materials. Approval is given only 
upon rccoramondaiicn of the Central 
American Research Institute for Indus¬ 
try. Besides the usual requirements 
of compliance with standards of quality 
and minimum ‘ output, each industry 
has to include heavy local financial partici¬ 
pation. As a result of the incentives new 
plants arc .springing up all ov’cr the area, 
nearly all of them joint ventures with com- 
p,inies from the United Stales, Canada, 
Purope, and Japan. Among them are 
KenauU and Cleneral Motors car assembly 
plants and an Psso fertiliser factory in Costa 
Rica ; investments by Phillips of Itindhoven, 
Cnil,‘ver, Honda and Hsso in Pi Salvador, 

.1 ud a $35 million powdered milk plant 
being built by Nestle in Nicaragua. 

I’here are plenty of problems still to be 
solved. 'J ransport costs are high. Members 
have not always followed the spirit of the 
agreements in their taxation and import 
ptdicies. Policies for labour mobility, 
insurance and re-insiiranco laws, ynd the 
ualicnal juri.sdiciional status of multi- 
natirnal companies such as the (\'nrral 
A net ican 'relecommunic.uirns <lompany. 
ulu'se services will be used in several 
lepublics, have still ro be worked our. But 
airc.id) ludc among the member republics 

7 oomlng—up 26 per cent from 1962 to 
1963, with rev'olutionary changes in the 
products involved. The impbriance of 
agricultural products and Cuttle is already 
failing off, as they arc elbowed out of first 
place by the burgeoning manufactures, of 
'(^^l^ch the fastest gainer is th^ chemicals 
industry. 


BUSINESS: IN'IT.RNATIOSTAC 
SWISS WATCaiES 

Anxious Times 

BnsU, 

lit Swiss watch industry is Jiving 
through anxious times. Britain’s 15 
per cent import surcharge has come on top 
of its worries over the disparities issue 
raised by the Common JVlarket, and at a 
moment when it hardly feels able to lower 
prices. It reckons now on a considerable 
rise in retail prices for Swiss watches in 
Britain, because the new levy and the 
increased incidence of purchase ux can at 
best be only partly absorbed by the trade. 
It fears an upsurge in smuggling and a shift 
towards Bricish-inude watches. Britain is 
still its sixth best customer, and its fourth 
in terms of quantity. It fears also that the 
price rise will have a particularly severe 
cfieci on sales of cheap wuichcs. 

Ar last week’s Efra meeting in Geneva, 
the Swiss asked that goods previously sub- 
jeci to quota when entering Britain should 
be free of the 15 per cent surcharge—a 
point that was incorporated in the final com¬ 
munique (though not conceded). Watches 
up to the value of £5 arc subject 
to quota. From January ist the 
limit will admittedly be lowered to 30s., 
but the ,022^000 quota for imports below 
this price is seen as very modest. The 
industry remembers with some bitterness 
that m T95S Switzerland concurred in a 
slower lifting of British restrictions than was 
.sijpulated in the Hfta agreement. The, 15 
per cent surcharge means that watch duty 
is now back to its original level of 331 per 
cent. 

Ih'itil a few years ago, the Swiss watch 
industry supplied almost the whole world. 
Today, its share in world prt»duction of 
pocket and wrist watches has dropped 
below 50 per cent. Intcmational com¬ 
petition is sharpening, and the price 
struggle is becoming more intense. Indivi¬ 
dual units in the Swi.ss industry are on a 
very small scale. Out of some 550 manufac- 
rnrers and hundreds of firms making parts, 
only about 30 have an annual turnover of 
more than 10 million Swiss francs (about 
jfS30,ooo'. Almost half have a turnover 
ol less than 500,000 Swiss francs. Most 
manufacturers arc without the financial, 
technical and commercial means of com¬ 
peting with ma.ss production abroad, and 
nor enough attention is given to research. 
Total spending on research amounts to 
about r per cent of turnover —less than in 
other branches of Swiss industry. The 
authotities are trying 10 convince business¬ 
men of the necessiiv for .structural reform,s, 
particularly for the merging of businesse.s 
and for speciahsation. 

SW EDISH SHIPBUBDING 

Credit Crisis ? 

Stockholm 

ccoRDiNQ to me of the leading Swedish 
shJpyards, Gdtaverken, the shipbuild¬ 
ing industry may well be faced with a credit 
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crisis within a short period of time. It is 
calculated that for Gotaverken alone the 
credit requirements for the next few years 
amount to several hundreds of mUlioii 
kronor, and for the whole shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry they will rise to 2,700 million kronor 
(nearly £200 million) in the years up to 

1967. 

Competition in the shipbuilding industry 
is said to be as much concerned with credits 
as with price.s. The Swedish industry is 
confident that it will be able to face price 
competition due to its highly rationalised 
production methods, even though Japan is 
a formidable competitor. But credit is a 
much more difiicuJt field. It is said to be 
usual today for buyers to pay only 20 per 
cent of the ship in cash and get the rest 
on credit for ten years ; and even more 
generCLis credit conditions arc sometimes 
granted. 

The shipbuilding industry maintains that 
its credit problems could be solved through 
loans from Sweden’s National Pcn.sion Fund 
whose assets are rising at a steep rate. But 
this fund has no right to make loans directly 
to industrial firms, not even if these bear 
a state guarantee. A few years ago the ship-, 
building industry was given a state loan 
guarantee up to the amount of 400 million 
kronor. Due to the fact that the banks for 
some time have been very short of funds, it 
has not been possible to inakc^ full use of 
the guarantee by rai.sing the mono) in these 
institutions. 

In spire of this severe competition 
Sweden’s shipbuilding industry has done 
well in the last few years and the Swcdi.sh 
share of world production has tended 
slightly upwards. Employment is still high 
and orders are at a fairly satisfactory level. 
But high productivity means that orders 
are effected much more rapidly than they 
used to be. At the same time new orders 
are coming in more slowly this year. In 
1963 Norwegian shipowners who arc 
Sweden's must iinpcriaiu buyers of new 
U5iinage placed orders for 37 sliips of a 
total of j,040,coo gross tons. In the first 
six months of this year they only ordered 
10 ships of 240,000 gro.ss tons. Some orders 
have been lost to Japanese shipyards which 
can offer prices impossible for Swedish ship¬ 
yards, and at the same ti^ne seem to have 
almost unlimited capital resources. 

SHORTER NOTE 

I'he Japanese government this week in¬ 
directly notified foreign companies in¬ 
terested in investments in Japan that it will 
no longer stand in the way of a foreign busi¬ 
ness executive whos^ firm wishes him to 
direct the activities of a joint venture when 
the money invested warrants it. Without 
cavil from the government, the board of 
directors of Showa Oil Company, Ltd., 
today named as its chairman Mr Samuel 
Mumford, president of Shell Sekiyu KK, an 
affiliate of the Royal Dutch Shell group. It 
was the first lime since the sccxjiid world war 
that a foreign business executive had been 
appointed to head any joint venture in Japan/ 
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UNDERWItniRS, BROKERS 
& DEALERS 


CAMBIO & 
VALORENBANK 

Zurich 1, Schutzengasse 21. 

Tel; (051) 25 08 33/Telegr: arncambio 

Telex: 52642 and 53786 

transmitting agent for 

MARUSAN SECURrnESCo.Ltd. 

founded 1910 

membefs Tokyo Stock Exchange 

and other leading exchanges 

No. 3, 2-clioine, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Tel: Tokyo 272-5211/Cable: “Cabmalusan” Tokyo 
Telex: TK2851 MARSEC 


Are you 
a business man 
bound for 

New Zeotond? 

1 hen yon must take with you a copy of Australia and Now 
Zealand Bank’s new pocket-sized booklet “BUSINESS MAN'S 
GUIDE TO NEW ZEALAND'*. This publication (companion 
to “BUSINESS MAN'S GUIDE TO AUSTRALIA") contains 
all the pertinent infortnation you will find essential for youc 
visit to New Zealand. 

ic Coloured maps of main cities and useful addresses. 
ic Hotel tariffs and tipping. 

Car hire and fares. 

Customs and Exchange Control regulations. 
iic Business framework and taxation. 

'At Climate and entertainment. 



The Business Maii*s Guide to New Zealand 
it issued free to ail men of business. 

Get your copy today. 


!iT, 




Auslnflo and New ZeMaml 
Bonk limited 


HEAD OFFICE; 71 CORNHILL LOflOON EC 3 TEL: AVEnue 1281 
Ov»t 1,000 branchts and agancias 
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from ELECTRIC MOTORS to FUEL CELLS. The nven 

tion of the <nd|jctiof» r^otor thre^ (Quarters of a cen¬ 
tury ago gave industiiy 4 driving unit which is still 
unsurpassed for simplicity, reliability and low cost 
However, today’s highly efficient ASEA induction motor 
- eturdy, lightweight, ppmcorrotiive - hat not much in 
common with its frdin those piofSeenng days, 

save the general prin^le of opdratlbn and, of course, 
the outstanding reputation for service reliability. It is 
one of the goals of the never ceasing deveippment 
vyork pursued within ASEA constantly to improve de¬ 
signs and production methods, making good^ products 
arilll better. 

An equally .important aspect of ASEA s development 
work IS the exploitation of’new.' unknown spheres of 


,.*5' 




' 0; f' 


technology Take, for instance, the ASEA fuel cell 
which IS now leaving the laboratory stage. Clean, silent 
and robust just as an electric motor, It converts the 
chemical energy of the fuel direct into electricity with¬ 
out an/ combustion. Future applications will be as a 
power source in ships, vehicles and spacecraft. ASEA 
are now working on the practical realisation of fuel-cell 
equipment for submarine propulsion. 

Many other examples could be given. It has been 
proved over and over again that ideas originating from 
ASEA s research groups and laboratories, and given ^ 
the full support of the Company's design and produc¬ 
tion resources have developed into products which 
have gained world-wide recognition' for technical su¬ 
periority. Now. as in the future, you will find it both 
stimulatinq and worth while to see what ASEA can do. 



a credtfve force En the electrical field 



Head Office Vasterds Swodan. Repre¬ 
sented in Qo countries. 







LONDON MAMtET 


Cold Dips , Can 

T his has been an extraordinary week In 
London stock markets and the net 
result of jfivc days, of wide'fluctuations in 
share prices is lim The Econotnist-ExUl 
indicator'over the gained 9.7; points 
, to 466.4. The Irekt transfotoiltion came on 
^ Wednesday afternoon when sdothing words 
came from Whitehall tl^t ttie pnoposed 
corporation tax was likely to be levied at 
around 35%^ notably befew tij^ 4^ per tent 
that ±e Gty bad ^|iei; belfe^ed WaiS the 
lowest fijgfiire Kkely. Further, iiivesnnent 
trusts and others* woidd not have, double 
taxation Torcod i^n theml But 
not a)].: The capful gains tax,was to be'on 
the American pattern (tW Americah; rate 
on long-term gains is half the taxpay^ 
marginri rate and a maxlmlitn of 25%) ahd» 
as Mr Cilla|ghan had stated a little earlier, 
the base price for any capital gain Could 
be the actual cost price if this was above 
\the price on next Budget Ehiy. The City*s 
▼nerves were soothed and qa ^Thursday the 
news of the sterling support ^ operation 
added force to the rally. 

Earlier in the week the mood had been 
one of depression. “ Nobody lik^s seeing 
his country kicked around.” Foreigners 
had noted the government’s successive 
“ blunders ” and pursuit of what appeared 
to be “ doctrinal objectives ” (Spain, South 
Africa, pensions, the new taxes) and lest 
confidence in the government’s ability to 
handle the economic situation at all. Nor 
was there any backlash of sympathy for the 
Conservatives who appeared to be 
making poKdipal capital out qf the Crisis. 


Be Refreshing 

Days had been fraught with rumours and, 
above alL fears; this in a thin market 
deserted by institutioiis. Not only were 
there .{cars of the ta^s already annouxMp^ 
blit of devaluat£t>o or at any rate furthd: 
deflationary imeast^ tkat. have gcicom- 
paoied 7% Bank .fates in the past: diere 
were alki ,fj»int impes,; so much of a 
ippalti^ goyermoeh^ but eve^ of a Tory 
one. l^kpres^ maybe: but/not in share 
prices, for ^iodicatot gainM i^6f;2i points 
in the three days from ^nday^$ clo^, with 
ooly.batf of this coming,.on^ T^ 

Ste^ ‘were mn; so werjf those, nati/i^al 
gold ^cs,^ wiidti sharp^ g^iop 
until Thursday when t)^ peedi^bTy 
Miiinst^,,the trendr - Biw 
cheejffid^. to pendfit fcom the 7%, 

Md^ interest ba^ jbeea the hebat^ur qf 
some '^ Labour stoics, .^lap, Tcsco. of 
Longmans Green, which' 
during the troubles. Perrbm the Qty 'no 
longer sees this as a rear labour 
ment. Some shares even moved b^use 
of sheer commercial facts : Lesh^ dropp^ 
8s. to 56s. on disappointment with their 
results. After Wednesday's heartening 
official leaks from the Treasury, which it bad 
prescienily anticipated^ the ‘market sWpt 
forward, refreshed almost by a series of m- 
vigorating cold dip^ Al{ sides were cheorfhl 
after hours on Wednesday and into Thur^ 
day: as usual the rise was exaggerated hy 
the shortage of stock. But the'market feels 
less insecure: it feels it may h^ 
touched the bottom of the cold swimmiiig 
pool. 



GILT^HPGED 

taking it 

T a^ rela^ve .tramuQUty- iot w fost- 
' gUt'-eqfeBd, nuB^Ick was 
sbatttrol yrtfae wpek^id: 'Hioie who, Hke 
Mr Gordon W^er, thought th^ die 
natibnls <t»nomic problems could hie 
tesofked without recourse to monetaiiy 



rnea$ures have be^ wcoag, Palls 

of up to iiV were x^steted-asmg short 
datjed hohds (he of the fyik rate 
chiinge as yields movod mto Ime^ As usual, 
the discount market^. wa$ ^ the chief 
sufferer^ but. undoubls^y, xhady institu- 
ttpns. have also been buyjing shorts since the 


election, thinking thar hi^er Bank rate was 
not on the menu. On Thursday these falls 
were trimmed slightly. 

Despite the sterling crisir-fexdr in the 
week^ yields sit the lodger en4 market 

remkihed comfortably below levels, 

and 'the bond market as a whole 


yfelds^ aro^ siffl bekrw money fates. The 
market, hr otbaf words, still regards a 












Bank rate as the interest rate ceiling for this 
country. Undoubtedly the sheer weight qf 
liquid funds now in institutional hands will 
prop the market at the longer end, although 
this support might be less effective than if 
the Chancellor had not apparently clarified 
his intentions over company taxation. 
Tvvi^niy-year Government stotis, yielding 
/,'6 3s. to redemption, might seem attrac¬ 
tive to Imticmional buyers such as insiU' 
ance companies. 

Whether the saqie can be said for 
medium-dated,stocks is less certain. Many 
of these now yield less than stocks at either 
the short or long ends of the market. 
However long 7'^., remains, this anomaly 
will probably be corrected before long ; 
this also af^es^ed in 1957 ^ larger sc^e 

but hot at all in 1961. Yields on undated 
stocks, as usual, are highest of all, but the 
diffcrcnritfl between these and those on 
'' longs is of normtil dimensions, and this 
relationship is Jik^y to remain. 

Apart from interest rate uncertainties, a 
new and unfamiliar doubt has appeared in 
the gilt-edged market—the question of 
whether the capital gains tat will apply to 
gilt-edged. Wednesday's official leak, 
strangely, contained no reference to this; 
but one can scarcely belieVe that a govern¬ 
ment, committed to cheap money at least 
in principle, would effectively raise the cost 
of its own borrowing in this way. 
But precautions arc being taken. Low 
coupon stocks, where a high proportion of 
the effective return consists of the tax free 
capital element (making them especially 
attractive to surtax payers, In the absence 
of a capital gains tax), are already rending 
to lose favour in relation to other stocka of 
similar life. For example, Transport 3% 
1978-88 have fallcrt 2i6 to 63 since the 
budget; but the fall in Treasury 5';b 1986- 
89 has been 1 Ig to 85, 

WALL STJgEE r 

Discount Rate Jitters 

New York 

oosTS in British and Amerioao central 
bank interest rates hit Wall Street 
harder than any other news of the past 


several, weejss^n^,excluding ,tbe.do^nf^ll 
of Soviet pterh^t iKhrusheb^.. 5harc p4<3faf 
begah faLUng with Bri^ Batdt tice news 
on Monday, and the decline continued when 
the Federal Reserve board raised the US 
discount fate to from the former 3.5", : 
the drop was mild, though broadly based, 
for the most pait but w’orsened abruptly late 
on Wednesday. The Dow-Jones industrial 
average closed at 882.40, down 9.31 from its 
all-lime high close of 891.71 reached a week 
earlier, at the top of an explosive rally that 
had been touched off by a rash of dividend 
increases, extra year-end dividends, and 
.stock splits declared by major companies. 
The drop, however, may be deceptive, or 
at least temporary. By far the heaviest 
selling came on Wednesday afternoon, and 
it came from traders who were worried, not 
so much by what had already happened, but 
by what might. Many were nuhing to get 
away for a four-day thanksgiving weekend 
and sold to avoid being locked into positions 
if anything more should happen in the fast- 
moving monetary situation. The discount- 
rate increase will not by itself mean a great 
deal outside the US banking community, 
unless it is accompanied by a general rise in 
US interest rates, particularly those on loans 
charged to business. 

If rates 6n loans to business do go up, the 
present decline in share prices would no 
doubt continue, and quite likely broaden, as 
the spectre of generally tight money, and a 
possible ednsequent slowdown in the Ameri¬ 
can boom, would then rise. But if the 
sicuation settles down with no further 
action, Wall Street’s attention quite likely 
will switch back to the flood of pleasing divi¬ 
dend declarations. 

PILLAR HOLDINGS 

Expansion with a Purpose 

I AST year, purchases cost Pillar Holdings 
j ^5.4 nullion in cash, loan stock and 
shares (valued at . market prices 1. This 
fig^e compares with the present market 
capitalisation of the equity of £6.8 million. 
In 1963-64 earnings rose 42.2 *... to 64 


xxtc NgyfiMBER, 28. ^964 

But this 
nrst dLviaepd 

Almhihmm (owned Joinll^ ^iihjVahesti^ 

It was in no. way C6nhcctcd with the new ’ 
subsidiaries—indeed had this first dividend 
not been received equity earnings would 
have risen less than the company’s capital, 
and earnings per share would have fallen 
back to 36.3",,. In terms of profits this 
year’s batch ot acquisitions have yet to be 
.justified. 

But they make sense on paper, as indeed 
do most of Pillar’s moves in the last three 
or four years. A former Malayan rubber 
company, it changed its identity (and its 
name) in 1956 when certain interests of 
the merchant bankers J. E. Thomasson & 
Co. were injected into it and the Malayan 
interests sold off. By i960 11 had biiilt up 
a hotchpotch of interests as an indusbhd ‘ 
holding company but with apparently little 
pattern or reason, 

The change in policy seemed to take 
place in i960 and to be associated with the 
appointment of Mr J. A. Paterson as man¬ 
aging director. Since then the accent has 
been on budding up a range of interests in 
the aluminium industry by “ vertical inte¬ 
gration and horizontal rationalisation.”' 
Indalcx, the aluminium extrusions sub¬ 
sidiary was started up in i960 under Mr 
Denuis Fredjohn; at that time aluminium 
extrusions were hardly used in British build¬ 
ing at all. The result has bean an “ un¬ 
believable ” rate of return on the capital 
invested in IndaJex, even though “ the last ■ 
thing you want to do is to operate the 
company at full capacity because then your 
delivc^ dates (and hence your service) 
fall oft.” This rather unusual principle 
(for a British company)—of keeping a 
substantial margin of spare capacity—has 
enabled Indalex to keep its delivery periods 
as short as possible and bodes well for its 
furthcoming attempts to repeat the exercise 
in Germany (where deliveries commonly 
run at Jive to seven months) and other 
continental countries. 

At the same time Pillar bought Stedall, 
the aluminium stockists, and merged this 
with Aston Aluminium Warehouses, leaving 
itself with a half share in whaf Jhad. Chus 
the in the business. 

Thcrra year ago Venesta 8^ its aluminium ^ 
anodising subsidiary, to Indal 

(Pillar’s aluminium bolding company) for 
Indal shares, cutting Pillar’s stake in Indal’s 
eiilargcd profits to 72J % so far and eventu- 

S to 50%, and this may well hold down 
it’s owh growth in profits temporarily. 
More recent acquisitions have brought in 
Quickjhiro £agii]|^^g^ the nitfiiilkcturers 
of ahlifiiiiuiim wall¬ 

ing, and other duminkim usiug companies 
in ^ engineering and building industries. 

^ while this tightly integrated aluminium 
t^sed groiq) has been developed, »^other 
interests that do not fit in have been sold 
off where they are unprofitable (farming, 

, ship magazine constructors) but retained 
. Wjhere they arc (leleyisiqn relaw publishing). 

Pillar^, fiow. well esmlkliiM^in e growth 
/.Industry,;seems.to have hit on a formula. ^ 


KEg INDKATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONj^OH 

Assufinces on tax plans 
brou^t a sharp recovery. 
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for success. lavestors^Vtiopes should/;|»e, > 
tempered with doubts tbit the tXHUd i ^ 
attempt to comdo^ its Otesent rit 
of acquishions and both views ate 
balanced b the twice covered 4.1^'< 
dend yield at i 4 s. 6d. ' 

■fl: ' ' 

BMC ANQ KENNIN08 ^ 

Even Beider to Come? 




profits up by ewer a thM at £21.2 million. 
But there dc^d be better to come. The 


llUSINIiSS ; INVESTMENT 

fac^ last year was supply, largely 
tf the itOo ltege^ not demand. This ye^, 
750,060 front^Whcel drive vehicles alone 
could be produced, giving a 900,000 car 
-year. Moreover, this increase could come 
with relatively little more capital investment 
from existing factories, and from a range of 
models. Previously profits-pcr-car on the 
front-wheel drive models have been held 
back because a large part of the production 
was the Mini, always thought to be under- 
priced. Now these have had a rise in price, 
and represent only about 40% of next year's 
front-wheel drive production, the other 
60% coming from the itoo and the new 
1800. BMC’s share of the home car market 
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has aA:)7%^in,apip^,months 

tMs,y6ir, U al^ 40%. 

lids has been entitdy ^due to lack of 
supplies, «nd any softenipg in home 
demand over the next few months will be 
felt by almost all other car companies first; 

SALES AND MARGINS 


J. HEPW<niXI| 

i 



Q^pniith 

T he Itok betwM . 
Hai® 

ex<ountei6r Cnyp^ 
Lane, It .UH-"" 

likety Atfb. Bait Afe 
Amies’s „• ,veatii^ il^' 
men’s clMbing 
immense^ .raoSKnlil. 
and its. spmQon, oe 
Lecds-bai 
clothing 
ing the 
1961, Mr 
bMn 
suits 



'Up< Ji i«lp» 
It Since 
^ AmiM hat' 
desiring nun’s: 
fw. the ^oo^diop 



Hepworih tailoriag last year 

sold 450 !iOCk> sitfti- as well as other 
kinds of aoni'sclottog}, There tvere many 
cynics in ^ trade Who dismissed the Amies 
move as r^unmic^ S hot it has a|i fact payed 
off handaewyi adran^ge of the 

clothes ooiisdousness ofthevlfllqMt younger 
man, vdlich js .hOW pebtuH^ through 
to an older gfittuhitjoit'-'Xw '.last war, 
Hardy At>^cs suhs acobiinted for haif'^the 
chain’s iuU salea ind-m, the cart^.;^at 
the propQi:tm):hu,ih<a;eupd:^ over 


It is nM .pm. in 

design ol: tBe^a.;.qpthitig.^t^ Mt' A^S^es 



ccntcnat]^;iit^wiMft.da t.'^ISTinaieaee In 

turnover, 

admit 

the 

the his pro4um a 

trading tto a third 

of the suib hfiiw lol^^ |M|r#.jn'die bebw. 
liS raiye wUe iheJawnago ptitt terrihe \ 
Hardy Afidb' ft:'XS7s .ordinary- divi¬ 

dend hafjbi^raifid 

there is 'Soce agiiii cjipitd: 

distribuUpa (and th^.ptoip6ct .tjut it/cani 
be ccmtli$h^.fora(»t^ if Mr* 

Callaghaft alIMt ky 


I loss "B.** 



1954- 

1959- 

1963- 

Stler U million). 

i9SS 

I9S0 

1964 

212 5 

34S0 

444 0 

VoMdor produced ('000s) ... 

419-0 

S69 0 

859 0 

Pre-tpX, ]proai on sates i%y 
Capital 4m|»ioyed per worKPr 
frOOOl..... 

9 4 

7 8 

4 8 

SB 

12 3 

12 7 

Vehicles produced per worker 




per year . 

7 0 

8 8 

9 2 


1664 1964 

shares yield 4"^.'. and on the dividend alone 
. 3i% at the current price of 73s. 9d., which 
unlike many other shares is close to the 
y^^s hi^h. The return looks justified. I^st 
year*s dividend was covered over twice, 
which suggest that distribution policy 
ahouldtiot be inhibited by a 40'V. corpora¬ 
tion tax. There is the prospect that the 
Hardy Amies link (Hepworth now has a 
third Stake in Hardy Amies Ltd.) can be 
developed further on the “ shoo within the 
shop*’ pattern,^uccessrully opened 
af .WooIfan^ in Knightsbridge (arc mar- 
gms so' ffv^^hle on such ventures, 
tl^ough, Th^ should be increasing bene- 
^ fils %o Optn^lroitn-^ new production centre 
: Rt Astington,^ Jpihiily profits so far in the 
,curfcaij^ yeat W showing the same upward 
tret^as in 1963-64. Over the last few years 
has justified^ die view that it is 
' ,ab6^^rowth prospet^ than its bigger coin- 
;pe^iar,Mon tague Butmn ; and th^ ^hopper 
'' . have • noticed the apparendy, -more 

.. d&d$^ ute of space sinade by the tmallcf 
' grodp.^ There are signa dbat Btirtoit • ^ ^ 

becoming more pronts^oosdouf-^^^ 1^^ 
posed venture into mail order & hoc w 
—but investors should not'dtjwfdds ; 
reflect too quickly in the groiij^s fcsrtalts. 

In the short term at least Hepwor^i.ia fSkdy^^'i 
to show more zip, even if Mr Alhkt 
not succeed in getting many of us ito'io" . 
breeches. ' 


export demand'is also very high and over¬ 
seas stocks well down. There is also rootn 
for improvement in BMC’s productive 
efficiency. As the table* shows, profit 
margins are historically low and there has 
been little progress in recent years in 
increasing capital and production per 
employer. The chairman, ^ George 
has rec^tly emphasised that re¬ 
equips infill help 

greatly in any n^ exjpansion. Msf is the 
..p^rjKtfatiou sborr of cash for expansion : 
its^oish Ibw this yiear is over /r4 million. 
. c^ibil con^ of under £6 

.mflUon., Of cour^v the motor trade is still 
(;yclicAl, but die swing will be heavily 
Cudttoned so far as BMC is concerned, and 
the share price does not allow for this : 
>at jjjs; 3 }d. the Shares give 6.5% on the 
dividbnii^ which was maintained at a total 
of Jaq% 0%; the capital increased by last 
yeSr's onc^nr^eight scrip isue. The cover 
IS 1.7 Vr^hout and 2.0 vrith the investment 
allowances, which are down by ^^500,000 
this year, but could rise again sharply on 
any rc-equipment. 

MINING MERGER 

Bride, Bridegroom, and 
Best Man 

M caGER talks.are taking place between 
British South' Africsol Company 
(Chartered), CentrtU Aiming andXonstdi- 
dated Mines Selection Tfust; and merchant 
bankers MotgM C 5 ^ell 4 nd Rothschild arc 
advising on how. ad amalgamation can bc^i 
be brought about. '6!Me the bankers have 
several weeks ahead otjScir^g out the com¬ 
plications that seeiu tn .surround 

mining finanop certi^ iacts about 

the proposed w^di^^lhgr** ate now known. 
The throe grouptL^iiftiifc not hbing the same 
parents, all Harry Oppehheimer 

as a America)^ Corpora¬ 
tion 4 s, sliareh<dder$v^Con- 

solidated ^nes Selection is controlled bv 
ic-r%hd ait all Lotsdbn-based. Thus in 
tibt announceiuent out 

three groups the similarities in their 
j|d their common associations are 
importance of the merger 
b6.;6^ ft0ai the size of the group's 
€6i^tteBd,6f^8^ver^^i20 million^ which 
only to Anglo 
in size among 
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The biggest of the three groups is Char¬ 
tered, now ex its royalties but with some £4 
♦ million in royalty compensation. Then 
comes Central Mining, which in its last 
balance sheet, showed cash loans and gilt- 
edged of over £18 million. Finally CMS, 
has virtually no cash but it shows among its 
most important investments Chartered and 
Central Mining. Its most important non- 
African investment is a stake in Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting. Both Chartered and 
Central Mining have about a third of their 
assets outside Africa ; it seems logical to 
assume that the new group (which seems 
destined to be known as CCC) will be the 
\'«miclc through which Anglo American 


could strengthen its overseas resources. It 
would also provide a way round the present 
restrictions on South African investment 
outside the republic. 

It has befen in this context that Central 
Mining has long been the subject of takfc- 
over rumours. These have been particularly 
strong this year and the shares this year have 
risen from 43s. 9d. to 66s. ; this week they 
have been steady at 58s. 9d., against a net 
assets value of ^8s. ^ CMS shares W’e moved 
in a comparatively narrow range this year 
and yield almost 6.6 per cent at 41s.; Char¬ 
tered shares have Buctuated sharply this 
year and responded most markedly to the 
proposed merger proposals gaining 3s. 3d. to 


56s. to yield 7.1 per cent 6n the forecast. 
1964-65 diVicKikf. Ctearly sSiittholders of 
all three would do well and sit tight tiH the 
anaalgamation proposals appear; it hardly 
seems pely that the talks will break 
doWn. 


HOMEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates, 
arbitrage calculations and Prices and 
Pay Statistics on page 1088 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security Indices on pages I08e and 
1067 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 1080, 1081 and 1082- 




ECONOMISTS 


Thi rii'i''iiiliv ( iiutKll liMS v-U.im-lr*. 
in It!. 1 conumlcK Branth lt»i Hcivtof 
.«nJ Junior ccoiitimliiirv lb« %vork ut 
rhL* nr.iiuli loiinIsCx Ilf rortt.u'.ilng 
ili-L-trithy reumrcnienia for iwrlods of 
up lo vis lo ten years alu-ud 4111I 
iif aL]ti<iinK i>n ihe ('eunomlc mdxci^ uf 
t.irHf puliiy, tiiveMinient dcct'tfi>n», tie. 


1 here .tn. luo \.iLaiuleK fur Si-kiuul 
\ssiM.,Mi I iiKinecrvi jniJ ilirvc t.KiuKiib 
f.ir I oiirih \-.Nisr.ini I nKlntvrs.* SluuuJ 
AsHlslMiits kitd a tram eniiaH«.tl, foi 
rtanipk, in lt»rki,isilnu iliu tlieiii>.iiv 
.lem.nid'i uf a vla^s of «.on'«uini r> 4 . and 
l-oiirih \^ 4 i<ilaiiti nil' inemhcrii of i-ach 
ream. i anUldiUes tor ilusc pnais 
should prefiTuhly have .111 honours 
clraree In eeonomiis iivlih maihemalir'i) 
or srutisiit.s or h.ivc wido i .\ivrlciiei’ 
.ts iomnierv.i.il enuiiivrrs In ihc 
I »:ki*trii.l(y Supply Industry l.vnerkiKt' 
I <n lorccHSiinit uould he lieeliublc, hiii 
the esseinlal Muulllluiiions lor iht'iiil, 
Dosrs .irt .(II unulyileal and ciiiesiloniKK 
artUude of Inliid and un nhlllty to 
.ievelop neu uehniiiues in a held nherc 
.itnsidcr.ihic moiv lor orlKiiial 
fxis.s s.iluru-s fur SeemuJ Nsms.uiUx 
villl lie he'txMvn p-r 

.inniini. iruliisiic, eommeiKlntt .11 a 
piiini di'PiiiJeiU ‘Ui (luulilkulious iml 
?\perliiui I he muMmiim ivlll risi ii> 
1.1.1 III per juiniim Ineluslve hy ArrII 1, 
i‘>no. S.il.irics lor hourth a.sxisi.miis 
'.Mil he unvL^u tl.:VO-i:i.(ilO iH-r 
loniiin iiii.liisiNi . omnii lie Ilia .11 .i 
ixiliii ilLPkiiilint oil ijiiulllieailiMie .mil 

I xperleiiic, ) he maximum vs ill nsv 10 

II '.’1 iM .iniium mtiiiMVi i)j -Muil I. 

1 Shill. 


I hi It .ITi .ilsk] V.leUlUliS .li. JuiMOl* 
riiiiuinnsls lur (Uoplc uho h.oe 
reienily I'r.iduuiid in leunomitH or 
'lUiisilcs. lunlor I.etinomixui .ire alien 
wperleiiec In loiexws.lnw, turill<i. m.iikit 
rviee.iri'h .ind oilier subjeets svIiilIi mil 
itl ihem lor 11 yvuilllwhilc eurier m 
this ixpiiiidina IndiiHlry. S.il.ni. \ 
lor ihcHi' iKisIs an on j stale rishia 
10 Per .inniim Ijie'lusivc, Ihc 

mjvimiim mil rise lo kl Ih'' Id 
jniiuiii liieliislsc Januury I, MMhi 

\pi'lu .iiionv si.iunii whleh imsi is 
ipphiJ loi. .mil riivinu deUils or .tev 
qii lUlii.iiions ispeiUnce. pfesint posi¬ 
tion uiul suljiy, should he si nl lu ihe 
.iddriss below 10 .irrnc ni)l laid th.m 
nLiemhir II, iyii 4 . (.^uole Uel : 

I / 198 . 


K. If. liuuhes, I MM.. 

\ssisi.iiil Sie'iei.iiy (I slahlii>hiiiiu<s> 
Ihc I Iceirleiiy Council, 

U) Millhunk. 

London, S.W.l. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AIFAIRS 

Kl ^I.ARCri ASSISTANT lo woik on the 
*^iirvty utid lloeumeJitK on IniCinuTionul AHuItm. 
vppiieaiions are Ipviicd Irom pradiiuieH posKesit. 
mu .1 first or second l|u<« Untversio Degree, 
some iiii>vricnee of writing and reite.ireh and 
1 riudina knowlediie' <>f Cterman and one other 
I uroiH’an lanKuuHe' other than hnylHb. 


Sninn' not lc« than £ 9^5 per riflnum accord* 
■UH 10 qualllkations and'expcrlcner. VPPlUa* 
lions should be sent not later than Ikeemhcr 
I), I 9 h 4 , to Ihe Director. i«t St. 

suiiure. SM’l. fr«im whool furdief purilvuhifN 
he obvHiDcd. 
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For Europe’s 
fastest growing 

Company in this fleid 

Financial 

Analyst 




We me looking for an economisf or qualified accountant preferabiy aged 
betiveen 25 and 35 who ahould already have gained some eitperience in financial 
.matysis techniques and who wishes to develop this experiencs at more senior 
level. 

He will be consulted on decisions relating to the Company's expansion 
prooramnie and will take responsibility for: 

The financial review of all proposals for capital expenditure and the review 
of capital budgets. 

Financial analysis of new business opportunities which may occur In the 
U.K. or Europe. 

There wllf also be opportunities for work <n other Interesting areas, not directly 
concerned with financial analysis. 

This IS nn appointment with very promising prospects and we expect to make 
do rittrdclive commencing salary offer. 

PVr/fe gmng details to :— 

The Personnel Manager, (FA 47) 

AirProductsLimited,Waverley House, Noel St., London, W.1 
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LANCASTER 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKLT 
RESEARCH 

\u rvpiiidinK C omp.my. rn.irkrtins 
rn.i.'sMi.miil, M'lrmirtt iind indusdiul 
ciiiiipiiuiii rcuulris a .Market UtM-arih 
r mil IT. This Is u ckniundbiu and 
iiiitTvsilnit puMiilon In a mohM touni 
who .III r<'iiulri.(l lo vHrr) out rcxcunh 
ana atuilysls over .i wide nuigr aOT 
prodiii'is The roxt would ,iill a 
y.nmg gradiuiie cx|HTten«.C(l in niarkrt 
rc'«L.iich .uiii who wixhi.x in broaden his 
bnovikilse oT IndUxirU) murketlng. 
( ondiiiona ol employinrnr are lUir.ii'- 
;lir MItfaw: apply in Mrillnib klullnM 
brier details ot ugc, i^UiililuaUunN und 
eurvurifiiic. lo 

THT FM RSONKl r. OFl in R. 

THL M.L.L. LOUIPMtNl CO. I ID.. 
2 U 7 K|N(.^ ( KUSS ROAD. 

LONDON. W.L.i. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
SOLIHULL 

COILLCrP or FUKTIH.K F-DCCAT10\. 
ULO^SOMMI I D KO\D, Sijlllllir. 
FrInvipul.A J I*\KKISSON. M. \. 

D 1 PAK l Ml N I OF BI SINFSS HIT Dll S 
AND INDUSIKIAL ADMIN lb I K \ MON 

Required »s soon as r<iss'»bU*, LecturLr for 
M'urL .Siudv .mil,or OiHunlsniion amt MiiIi.hN 
10 U'Hih full und niirl'iimi xiiidiiKs up (<• Final 
Cll) and Ouilds and DIrInm.'l m OHIsi.' Manaui.'' 

nicm Uivct. 


EnihuiH.iKm mui miuaiivo 
iniinJog, cxHcmi.ii 


Salary fl.h7o-ii.s9<. 


.'ll .Is soiiiid 


Fufthcr dfiaiU and arpHvucion farms from 
the Rrlndmi. 

DUDLI .1 lOVL. 

DirciTof of Ldiisaiion. 


CHARRINGTONS 

require an csiablishcti Organisation and Methods Department 

SENIOR ORGANISATION & METHODS OFFICER 

I vMih at least three years’ experience of investigation and 
implemeniaiion of office procedures. 

Candidates must be prepared to undertake projects on iheir 
own. The depanment Ls based on our London Head Office. 
Progressive salary starting at if,400/£2.(XX) depending on 
qualiffcations and experience. Contribulorj superannuation and 
Life .Assurance Schemes. 

Apply in writing, stating age. experience, qualiflcations and 
present salary, to Stuff Manager, Charringtoas, To^er House, 
Triaity Square, E.C.3. 











Th« followlno V* •xtraclf from Hi# 
Minyal ttaUment by the CMirman of tbo 
ftST GroHp of Componlot, Sir Ronald L. 
Prain, to aharolioldora 

This statement Is written on October 24,1M4, 
the first day of the new independent Republic 
of Zambia.^ bly bfst.and pleaaorablo duty is 
dierefoi^ Jo l^eablent. the 

..Soverrffnedtiind people o|r2ambie the warm* 
est conoratulations of this group of com< 
panles on this great event, and to express our 
good wishes for the future. 

The people of Zambia have great tasks ahead. 
In the centre of a troubled continent they can 
have an outstanding political and economic 
infiuence which is already internationally re¬ 
cognised. Domestically the diversifying of the 
economy and the raising of the standards of 
education and living are formidable tasks to 
which the Government Is already applying 
itself with energy and wisdom. Endowed as it 
is by nature with mineral wealth and agricul¬ 
tural potential, and with a vital and progres¬ 
sive people, Zambia will, I believe, continue to 
be in the forefront of the new nations of 
Africa. 

Oporatlofial RosuHs 
MpfuHra Mine 

Production was 154,090 long tons of copper, 
compared with 111,779 in the previous year 
when a strike brought operations to a stand¬ 
still for ten weeks. The year's record produc¬ 
tion. which is 40,000 tons more than the 
previous best, demonstrates the mine's 
oapabiiitles given on uninterrupted run. 
Mufuiira's production is now in fact running 
at a rate in excesi of the 150,000 tons per 
annum which was, estimated when the 
western exteneidn was planned and we hope 
to produce 102,000 tons in the current finan¬ 
cial year. 

Pipeline stocks, which had baen depleted due 
to the strike, were .replenished by retaining 
10,000 tons from production and, despite this, 
sales totalled 137,079 tons which was some 
11,000 tons In excess of the previous year's 
figure. 

The gross profit on sales of copper was £114 
million, an increase of 80 per cent when com¬ 
pared with £8 8 million for the previous year... 
This was due mainly to a afrlftlng decrease in 
unit costs of about £10 per ton arising from 


the larger tonnages handled, and to increased 
sales at higher prices. Adding other Income, 
less interest charges, the profit before taxa¬ 
tion amounted to £11 9 million. 

A new tax rate of 9s. Od. in the £ (47i per cent) 
was introduced in the July, 1904, Budget and 
this applies to the previous year's profits, the 
Id ^Upe 30/1203, InVfOspott of Which 
prbvijiioi Ipr'fsxa^n haB been made at 
Oe. Otf. (49 perraiVff'the IheH last known rate. 
Jhfs additional liability amounted to £580,000 
Which has to be found from last year's profits. 
Taxation on last year’s profits on the basis of 
47i per cent, using the last known rate as 
usual, absorbs £5 8 million. Accordingly last 
year's profits bear an additional charge for 
tmuition amounHng to £t 9 mUhcyi yvhen com¬ 
pared with the 8s. Od, rate which Had existed 
previously, 

Roan Antelope Mif^e 

Production was 92,530 tons, compared with 
70,504 tons in the previous year, and repre¬ 
sents the highest annual production since the 
mine began operations in 1931. These opera¬ 
tions resulted in a gross profit from sales of 
copper of £3-4 million which represented an 
Increase of £900,000 over the figure for the 
previous year. This improvement was due 
mainly to increased sales at higher prices, 
deliveries totalling 98,413 tons which was 
nearly 17,000 tons more than the previous 
year. 

Cblbulume Mine 

Production of copper amounted to 23,979 
tons, an increase of 3,556 tons over the 
previous year. 

The gross profit on seiee of copper In¬ 
creased by £429,000 to £1,063,000 when com¬ 
pared with the previous year's results. Seles 
were nearly 5,000 tons higher than the pre¬ 
vious year at 21,634 tone and, moreover, were 
sold at higher prices, and this was the main 
reason for the better results. There was. how¬ 
ever, a loss on cobalt trading of £117,000. For 
the first time provision for taxation is recfutred 
and this absorbs £405,000. based on the new 
rate of tax. 

Ndola Refinery 

During the year 100,187 tons of copper were 
refined, compared with 89,514 tons the 
previoirt Most of this production was on 
behalf of the Roan Antelope n^ne, the balance 


coming from other Copperbeit producers to 
whom the refinery offers custom facilities, 
there was a gross profit of £637,000 from 
these operations. 

ChambiBhl 

In my statement last year I outlined our 
development plans for Chambishi, which Is. 
jbeing started as an open-pit operation, and 
1 said that-we expected some production in 
1964/65. We still expdet that production wfH 
begin during this financial year although plant 
construction has fallen behind schedule 
owing to delays in deliveries of equipment. 
Planned production is at the rate of 20,000 
tons of copper a year, 1,000 tons more than 
originally estimated, but this rate tv ill n6t be 
reached until 1966/67. 

Capital costs are now expected to amount to 
£9 3 million, an Increase of £1-8 million on the 
.original estimate made two years ago. 

Financial Results 

The sum of ail the production meptioned in 
the preceding section was 270.206 tons of 
copper for the grpup, which is 02,666 tons 
more than the pbvious best In 1959/60, and no 
less than 61,906 tons more than In 1$^/63. 
Gales during the year amounted to 255.922 
tons, representing an increase of 82,421 tons 
over the previous record year of 1962/63. As 
already mentioned, the difference between 
produdion and safes went into stock to 
restore tfib tonnages which had been token 
out of stock during the previous year when we 
had aprotracted stoppage at Muf uiira. 

The income of Rhodgsian Selection Trust 
Limited for the year was made up of the 
profits from the Roan Antelope Division 
together with dividends from Miifuilra< 
Chibulumir Ndola Copper Refineries and 
misceKaneoua sources of Investment inceme. 
The total profit of the RST company was £7-4 
million, on which taxes are payable primarily 
on the profits of the Roan DivAlon. The pro¬ 
vision f6r taxation was £2-3 mHfion and in¬ 
cluded not only the liability for last year at the 
new rats of 9s, Od. in the £ (47* per cent] 
referred to earliefi but afso further reserves 
|£240,000) which had t^ be made to cover the 
bhoitfaii during the previous year in respect of 
Vhich taxes had been previously reserved at 
jthe then last knowri rate of 8s. Od. In the £ 
(40 per cent): 

The board has appropriated the sum of 
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£400,000 in respect of generarr^eAe/fe&v^ii^- frdm roblems to tha consuming 

available pix^fits of £4 7 million. An Interim !^arti 0 >tiflnej'lpw#fii^f^,for .sniAHtcgjmMKUoaw .lofltJStrles, principally in Europe, and this Is a 
dividend of 28 . 6 d. gross, equivalent to a net from 40 per cent to 33 per cent. I do not like situation which causes producers of primary 
rate of Is. 6 d., was paid in June, and the discriminatory taxation, but it would be copper much concern. The existence of 


directors now recpn^e^ the payment of a 
ti/ial dividend In^ Decerhber at the rate of 
5s. 6 d. grbss per share, equivalent to a net 
rate of 2s. 10 6 Sd. ' , 

It is not'easy at first alight to.cOmpare the sum 
of this yebr's dividends With those of the 
previous year owing to the change In the tax 
rate. -A connparison can be madei however, irr 
the net rate equivalents which are 4s. 4 esd. 
per share for the year and 4^. 7 Qd, per share 
for the previous year. 

Royalties and Taxation 

Ever since we started mining in this territory 
we have paid royalties to the British South 
Africa Company. As shareholders will un¬ 
doubtedly have read, the royalty rights of that 
company have been extinguished by their 
purchase by the Government of the Republic 
of Gambia, assisted by the British Govern¬ 
ment. It follows that no more royalties will be 
payable by us to thd British South Africa 
Company, and in future the control of ail the 
mining and mineral rights of this country is 
vested In the President of Zambia. 

It has been stated by the Zambian Govern- 
mentthat as soon as It owns the mining rights 
It will discuss with the mining companies a 
new basis of royalties which will avoid certain 
of the worst features of the formula which has 
applied in the past. This past formula had two 
onerous and unfortunate features, the first of 
which has become increasingry impoiiant 
over the last 15 years,^ and the second of 
which has severely affected our costs during 
the year 1964. 1 will refer briefly to these two 
features which it is believed will no longer 
apply now that the control of the mining i ights 
IS vested m the President. 

First, owing to the ifbe in the price of copper 
to levels never foreseen when the royalty 
scalo was originally laid down, the royalties 
payable have become unreasonable in relation 
to either costs or profits. Since the royalties 
have been based on the price of copper, the 
charge per ton has been the same for all 
mines Irrespective of individual profitability. 
On the other hand, the profitability of the 
Copperbelt mines varies considerably, and it 
follows from this that mines with high costs 
have been unduly penalised compared with 
mines of low cost; this difference in costeis 
usually related to difference in grades of ore 
or scale of operations and bears no relation¬ 
ship whatsoever to efficiency. The only other 
costs in our context which fall with the same 
absolute severity on all mines are those 
relating to railage and freights, which is 
understandable since it could hardly be 
expected that tifeee could be based on 
diffeientiai profitability. 

The royalty forrhula has thus acted as a factor 
In determinihg the point atWhlch it is econo¬ 
mic to extract the mineral. To take the ex¬ 
treme case, If no royalty were payable the 
mines could extract metal from ground which 
at present 15 left 'as being uneconomic to 
mine. Further, the formula has affected the 
consideration of what will constitute a new 


premature tp, crJlhcise the Mlni«ter'|^.Actioh 
because he went. op to . n#e,.,SOfhe very 
Important pronouncements yvhich are funda¬ 
mental to our business. 

Vital talks are due to take place between the 
mining companies and> the Government 
affecting many questions of future develop¬ 
ment Ttvese talks are of such importance that 
In duo course we. thsH coPOider advioteg 
shareholders of the outoome hy.meims ot s 
separate staterpent. 

Copper MorHot 

The year 1964 has been « diffkuft one for the 
non-ferrous metal Industries; a buoyant free 
world pconomy has generated a greatly 
increased demand for all the ma)o,r meUils. In 
th^ case of copper tills demand Id estimated 
to tie at a rate about'lS per cent h^her than, 
that of 1963. The mining industry returned to 
full production eariy In 1064, but a seriee of 
labour sgreementa fettdue for re^negotlation 
during the year, and In some cases failure to 
agree on new conditions led to stoppages. In 
this way the full productive capacity of the free 
world copper mining industry has riot been 
realised, and this has aggravated what other¬ 
wise might have been only a small imbalance 
between- supply and real demands The 
Zambian copper mining industry has not been 
seriously affected by stoppages and the pro¬ 
duction for the first nine months of 1964 has In 
fact been a record one. 

As is inevitable under such conditions the 
price of copper has risen sharply. At first 
sight the situation has been reminiscent of 
that of 1956, but in fact there Is at least one 
maior difference. In 1956, when the price of 
copper on the London Metal Evchange rose to 
£437 per ton, much of the world's export 
copper was sold at tf^ose rising prices. This 
year, however, most of the export copper has 
not been sold at exchange quotations but at 
so-called producer prices at a considerably 
lower level than the exchange quotations. In 
January most of the companies producing in 
the world's exporting countries decided 
individually tp sell at their own quoted prices, 
the reason of course being the realisation that 
high prices, especially If they fluctuated 
violently, would lead to substantial substitu- 
UoD of copper by other materials. Thus« while 
commodity exchange prices have risen by 
over 100 per cent in the year, the bulk of inter¬ 
national supplies has been sold at prices 
which have risen In no case by more than 
about 20 per cent. 

This year has therefore seen in effect the 
evolution of a new marketing system in Europe 
whereby the main stream of imported copper 
is obtainable at the producer prices, while 
marginal supplies are partly obtainable at the 
jilgher^nd fluctuating London Metal Exchange 
prices and partly at Intermediate prices. Of 
the current free world primary production only 
about 10 per edn) Is not sold at producer 
prices. 

In terms of prices the London Metal Exchange 
quotation has risen from £236 per ton to a 


eeveral prices for, copper ,is b 6 fl enpugh bqt 
the position la tuilbgr pyjhff fact, 

that fabricators take tn vaYylnb bFo^ortlbni at 
the various prices, So that the' tifatertf of 
averaging such purchases results in an even 
greater number of prlebelbtcoiipbr 
This confusion, coupled with a price level 
which litob higb fpr (Certain usee and wpiel'i' 
fluctuafostcfaffequehtiy.fomoitifamaigihgtb-' 
the long term prospects for devefopfiny'tbs. 
use of eoffosrVHdvfover, there are Indications' 
that fabrfosfors ar# aware pi tee danger and' 
are thdmsslves iotroduclng new methods of. 
pricing their . products so as to eUmlnals 
these frequent fluctuatloiis. Tbs afternatwe 
•of usihpths Metal Mcfiange qilotatlons as the 
sole pricing basis would be dlssttliPut under 
present' conditions* to that tbe sxlatencs of 
a multi-pricing system eeemS:Inevitable in 
years such at this, regrettable at b le. • 

The policy pf producing companies In adopt¬ 
ing the producer price system, which has of 
course long appifed In the United States and 
Canada, has been widely welcomed by 
fabricators and consumers who have shown 
very considerable understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of the producers In a year such as this^ 
Furthermore, the action of producing com- 
phnies in refusing to follow the prices set by 
jhe comrhodity exchanges on the basis of 
niaiginal supplies has received support from 
the governments of some of the producing 
countries. Countries such as Zambia and 
Chile, both largely dependent qn one ei^port 
product have a special interest Jq supporting 
such efforts, for the f ii st requirement inherent 
In their announced wish to increase produc¬ 
tion must surely be the maintenance of 
existing markets. 

The situation which I havp described is 
clearly temporary, but nevertheless must hove 
some adverse effect on the prospects of 
copper consumption. This statement is being 
Written soveral weeks before publication, and 
It would be idle to comment on the short term 
prospects for an alleviation of the supply 
position. On a longer term basis production 
from the mines of the free world should 
Increase each year between now and 1970, 
which is as far ahead as one can look, and 
the average annual increment I calculate may 
be of the order of 4 to 5 per cent, Undoubtedly 
the experiences of 1964 will stimulate the 
mining side of the copper industry to consider 
stifi further Increases In productive capacity 
in order to avoid the recurrence of violent 
price movements in exceptional years of 
demand. In the opinion of many, the Industry 
should be equipped with a productive capa^ 
city of such an order that in a normal year, not 
more than say 90 per cent of such capacity 
wilt be required to meet demand. It also 
becomes Increasingly evident that the future 
prosperity of the Industry will be based mors 
on expanding production to meet Increased 
consumption, based on reasonable pricing 
policies, than upon prospects of higher prices 
or greatly increased profit margins. 


mine, and thus has had an adverse effect on 
exploration policy. 

The second point, and this has only arisen in 
the last fevf months and' In ho way affects the 
generality of the first point I have made, is that 


high of £515, while at the time of writing 
current producer prices for export copper 
range from £260 to £280 per long ton of electro 
delivered European port. 

The existence of a multi-pricing system has 


Copies of Sir Ronatd Prain's statement, 
together with copies of the RST annual report, 
can be obtained from the Secretary, RST 
International Metals Limited, One Noble Street, 
London ^C2. 


whereas royalties have been payable on 


London Metal Exchange prices most of the 
main producers of the world, Including our¬ 
selves, are selling copper at a price different 
from this. We regard this as a temporary 
problem, but since it has affected our profits 
adversely for the first nine months of 1964 
I have to mention it and advise shareholders 
that we made an official protest to the B.S.A. 
Company about this situation. 

In fhe Budget speech tne Minister of Finance 
raised tbs rate of taxation on large companies 




Companies In the proup are 
Incorporated in Zambia, the United Kingdom^ 
Rhodesia and Bechtidnaland 
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O.K. BAZAARS (1929) LIMITED 

(lncor|>oi*Ated in the Republic of South Africa) 


Extracts from .tlie report of the directors for 
1964 submitted to the thirty*ftfih Annual General 
Meeting on November 27,1964 i ^ 

CAPITAL AND RE$£RV£S 

There has been 00 change, during the year 
under review, in the authori^ and iiisued share 
capital of the Company. Since t^ close of the 
financial year, however, the Ordinary 

shares have been converted to “ A ’* Ordinary 
shares and a Rights Offer of one new Ordinary 
and one Ordinary share for every five 

Ordinary and five “ AOrdinary shares respec¬ 
tively held at September 8, 1964, at R4.00 per 
share has been made to tlic then existing equity 
shareholders. This will involve an increase in 
ihc issued share capital of the Company of 
596,368 Ordinary and 1,207,580 “ A ’’ Onlinarv^ 
sliarc'>, and will result in a sum of approximately 
R7,200,000 accruing to the Company. Particu¬ 
lars of both the convcision and tlie Riglits Offer 
li.ive already been circularised to shareholders. 

T'Jic Capital Reserve of O.K. Bazaars (1929) 
I united, the Holding Company, has been in- 
cicascd by an amount of Rl,300,000 transferred 
iioni profits, but this Reserve ha.s been reduced 
by R300,000 by a Provision to cover the cost 
of goodwill on the acquisition of the remaining 
25 per cent interest in Elmo Stores Limited^ 
United Kingdom, and expenses incurred in the 
opening and development of new branches in 
puisuantc of our policy of the expansion of our 
iiueiesis in the United Kingdom. 

Re^crves of the subsidiary companies have 
been increased by R160,192. 

PROIIT AND APPKOPRIAIION 

The consolidated net profit for tlie year 
attributable to shareholders of O.K. Bazaars 
(1929) Limited is R3,076,670 as compared with 
K4.334,098 for the previous year, \vhich excludes 
a special tax rebate of Rl,290j817, and has been 
dealt with as follows: 


share capital before the Rights Offer was made 
and in addition 15 cents per share on the shares 
issued as a result thereof. 

DIRECTORS 

Mr J. Cranko» who has been a director of tltc 
Company since January 23, 1937, and an execu¬ 
tive Erector since 1941 has, at his own request, 
ceased his executive duties. He has, howcvci, 
consented to remain a director of the Company, 
and to make his services available in a consul la 
live capacity. Mr Cranko has played an invalu’ 
able part in the activities of tlie Company during 
his long association W'ith it, and the Board is 
confident that shareboiders would wish to Join 
it In placing on record their appreciation of his 
sendees and of the fact that his wise counsel and 
experience will stilt be available to the Company. 
Messi-s M. Miller and J. Cranko, who retire bv 
rotation, being cligibk, offer themselves for 
re-clection. 


purchaser), arc repayable over a period of two 
years from the date of the sale in May last. In 
terms of a statement made in the Directors' 
Report for the previous year, there was an 
amount of R300,000 outstanding on expenditure 
on premises on long lease. This, however, during 
the period under review, was reduced to 
R238,032, on a re-allocation of expenditure, and 
in view of the increased profits, the directors 
considered it optxirtune to wriic-oft the whole of 
Lhi> amount. 

ELMO Si URLS LIMIIID 
We regret that due to ill-health, Mi 
Vangcr resigned as chairman and executive 
director of Elmo Stores Limited, the Company's 
United Kingdom subsidiary, Mr Vanger will 
lemain on the Board of that subsidiai\ and his 
advice and guidance will be available to the 
organisation. Pursuant to the agrcemeiu with 
Ml Vanger of August, 1962, the (x’impanv has 


The foHowma ate some statistics of the Compan/'s growth over the past fiyc years. 


Prefor«nc« capital. 

Ordinary capicat (see note below,) . .. 
Reserves and unappropriated profits .. 

IQAO 

R2.680.000 

2.254.000 

26.592,000 

1961 

R2,680,000 

4,510,000 

26.523.000 

1962 

R2.680,000 

*4,510,000 

28,609.000 

1963 

R2,680.000 
*4.510.000 
31,485.000 

I96i 

R2.680.000 

♦4,5(0.000 

33.586,000 


R31,526.000 

R33,713,000 

R35.799.000 

R38.675.000 

R40.776.000 

Net operacinf profits after tax. 

3.264,000 

3,744,000 

4,016.000 

HATB.OOO 

5.091.000 

Earnings yield on capital employed .. . 

10 35% 
150.000 

II 11% 

II 22% 

H-45% 

' 12 48% 

Preference dividends paid. 

150,000 

150.000 

150,000 

150,000 

Profits attributable to ordinary shaie- 
holders. 

3 114.000 

3,594 000 

3.866.000 

4,278,000 

4.941.000 

Dividends to ordinary shareholders - 
Amount. 

1.522.000 

1.578.000 

1.804.000 

2.075.000 

t2.526.000 

Per share (see note below). 

33 J 1 cents 

"'17 '2 cents 

*20 cents 

*23 cents 

*25 cents 

Profits retained . 

1,592.000 

2.016.000 

2.062.000 

<2,203,000 

2.415.000 


* The Ordinary shore capital was doubled by a Capitalisation Issue during the year ended June 30, 1961. The 
Ordinary capital was increased by the Rights Offer to 13,000 on October 21. 1964, 
t The Final Dividend cf 15 cents per share recommended for payment in respect of 1964 is payable on Equity 
share capital as increased by Rights Offer. 

^ Excluding special tax rebate of 81.291,000. 


Consolidated net profit after tax for the year attribut¬ 
able to shareholders . 



1964 

RS .076,670 

1963 

RS,644.9I5 

Dividends of Holding Company : 

On Preference Shares. 

On Ordinary Shares : 

Interim of 10 cents per share..... 

On Proposed Final of IS cents per share on increased equity 
share capital. 

901,974 

1.623.554 

150.800 

2,525.528 

(Includes special 
tax rebate of 

R 1,290,617) 

2.676.328 2,225.341 

Amount transferred to Reserves.. 

Amount unappropriated.. 


1.460,192 

940,150 


1,701.980 

1,717,594 



2.400,342 

'J,4rS.S74 




R5,076.670 

R5,644,9I5 


GENERAL 


DIVIDENDS 

In conformity with the expressed intention of 
tlie directors to reduce the discrepancy between 
the lates of tlie Interim and Final dividends, an 
Interim dividend of 10 cents per share was paid 
on July 3L 1964, The directors now recom¬ 
mend the payment of a Final dividcrid of 15 
cents per share to the holders of Ordinary and 
** A " Ordinary shares (which includes the con¬ 
vened B Ordinary shares) including addi¬ 
tional shares arising from the Rights Offer above 
referred to. This means that the equity share¬ 
holders will have received in respeex of the year 
a dividend of 25 cents per share on the equity 


T here has been an increase in the volume 
of sales for the year under review with a conse¬ 
quent satisfactory increase in the trading pmfiis. 
The sales increase for the current year has been 
maintained to date. 

Towards the end of rhe financial year, the 
Company disposed of its interests in the 
Hammerstein Radio Group to G.E.C. South 
Africa (Proprietary) Limited for a figure wiiich 
included,Us share of the accumulated profits. 
The advances made to that Group, (reference to 
whid> is made in the attadred accounts and 
repayment of which was guaranteed by the 


purchased the 25 per cent minority interest in 
Elmo Stores Limited at tlie stipulated price of 
R8 per share. At June 30, 1964, negotiations had 
reached an advanced stage and were concluded 
in August, 1964. This purchase will result in a 
payment for goodwill (as was the case when the 
original majority holding was acquired j and in 
accordance with the precedent then established 
this goodwill payment will not be capitalised 
but. together with devdopment costs, will be 
dealt with as set out earlier in tliis report. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Your directors have constantly under con¬ 
sideration the question of expanding the opera¬ 
tions of the Company in areas where, after 
careful consideration of all the factors, it may 
reasonably be anticipated that branches may be 
operated successfully. It should be mentioned 
that numerous unsolicitiil requests by inhabit¬ 
ants In particular areas and by local autlionties 
are made to the Company to establish branches. 
These requests are, of course, carefully investi¬ 
gated, and action taken where appropriate. The 
fact that these requests come from Iwal authori¬ 
ties and from potential customers is regarded as 
some evidence of the fact that this organisation 
provides not only a useful service, but also an 
effecti\’e means of combating the high cost of 
living. The following new branches were 
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opened during die year , under rp\*lcw: 

J'ransvaal : Albcrton, Linden ('Johannes- 
^ hurg), Pictersburg, Verecniging (replacement of 
old branch), West Park (Pretoria). 

CAi»h: Newton Park (Pori niizabeth\ Uiicn- 
iiage. 

Okavoi- Fki;!- Siatl: Wclkom. 

In addition branches at Stellenbosch Cape) 
and Bluff (Durban) arc on the point of being 
opened, Furiher branches are in the course of 
construction, planning and development. In 
addition to the 20 stores owned by Elmo Stores 
Limited referred to in the previous directors’ 
rejxjrt, a further seven stores have been opened 
and continued expansion is in progress. 

Ml KC HANOI St 

During the year under review, the Ompany 
,has continued its policy of improving the quality 
^of its merchandise. In this regard Souili African 
manufacrurers are to be congratulated on their 
efforts, and we appreciate ihor co-operation. 

No eftort is spared to maimam the highesr 
possible standards for our house brands 
“ Dolores,” “ C^urzon,” “ Rhcingold ” and “ Pot 
O' Gold,’’ and every advantage is taken of 
iniprovemenls in the techniques and abilities of 
South African manufdLtureis lo incorporate these 
into our merchandise. 


CQMPANV MEETINO REPORTS 

We have continued with our poliey of encour¬ 
aging the South African manufacturers, and in 
our complete range of merchandise some 90 per 
cent is represented by goods of South African 
manufacture, 

SIAIF 

The Boaid lias always been deeply aware of 
two basic interdependent facts: firstly; that in 
any enterprise it is manifestly obvious that what¬ 
ever is done can be done only through people; 
and, secondly, that a company can be only as 
good as the people in it. The image which O.K, 
Bazaars presents to its customers and to its sup¬ 
pliers is a direct relleciion of the 13,000 people 
who comprise the organisation. For diis reason, 
if wc have cause to be proud of our progress, 
w'c must be proud of the executives and sales 
and administrative stuff who arc responsible for 
that progress. The appreciation of the Board is 
therefore once again war mly extended to all these 
people for ihcir continued loyalty and service. 
As has been our practice in the past, recognition 
of the services of the staff will be effected by the 
payment of bonuses. 

A special word of appreciation is extended to 
the staff of our United Kingdom subsidiary, the 
Elmo organisation. This chain has been expand¬ 
ing rapidly and wc welcome all now executives 
and sales staff lo the Group. During ilie fman- 
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cial year Mr Gcrakt JRabkin, formerly ot Smith 
Africa and a director of the Company, has been 
appointed Joint Managing Director with 
Stanley Cohen. Mr Rabkin has already provcid a 
tower of strength to the Company. ^ 

In last year’s report of the directors, reference 
was made to th«; cipipaidij^tion being given to the 
introduction oLa, pension '^eme for all female 
employees and^ for non-wfcite male employes, 
white males being catered for. Wc ‘^re 

pleased to report thatJ?oth these funds have now 
been esiabEshcd. All employees, dierefore, irre¬ 
spective of race or sex, are now eligible for 
pension provided they fall within the normal 
entrance requirements common to most pension 

schemes. ; 

' 1*. 

.Since January, l,'l9iM, ip the main centres at 
which the Conmgny no employee of the 

Company, irres^tike .Of colour or sex, has been 
rc*cciving less than RIO'tier week, plus, of course, 
certain additional benefits. In the smaller centres, 
where a lower wage structure prevails, propor¬ 
tionate increases have taken place. The wages 
paid by the Company to it.s employees compare 
favourably with those generally paid in com¬ 
merce and industry m this country. In cliis 
connection, it ia pleaaiog to record tlic happv 
relations existing between the f'ompany and 
the National Union of DiiUnbuiivc Workers, to 
W'hicli most of the employees belong. 




THE BORNEO 
COMPANY LTD 


At the Annual Gcneial Meeting licid in London on 20lh November, 
the Ropoit and Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1964, 
\sere adopted, and the final dividend of SV’,', less tax was appro\ed, 
making a total distribution of 13V"o for that year, compared with 
11(adjusted for the I for 1 sci ip issue) for the pje\ ious year. 


3Ist March 1964 
Croup profit, before tax . 

Applicable lo Members 
of Parent C ompany, after (ax. 

Ditideiuls to shareholders, net . 

Shareholders' funds. 


THE GROUP HAS TRADING INTERESTS IN 
MALAYSIA • BRUNEI • THAILAND • HONG KONG 
CANADA . AUSTRALIA • TRINIDAD 
UNITED KINGDOM 

A copy of the 1964 Report and Accounts, including the Chairman s 
Statement, may be obtained from: The Secretary, Borneo House, 
Mark Lane, London, E.C..^. 

INCORPORATED IN LONDON IN IIIS6 


£ 1 , 558,400 

...£ 822,039 
. ;£ 353,567 
£ 8 , 497,603 



THE IRISH GLASS BOTTLE 
COMPANY 


(MnnuEictiirers of Glas,s Containers) 


The tl'iiriy-second annual general meeting of 
The Iri.sh Gla.ss Bottle Company Limited w.^s 
held on November 20ih in Dublin. The following 
is an extract from the circulated statement ot 
Mr Joseph McGrath (the chairman): 

T'hc Frolit earned by the Group after chaig- 
ing Depreciation, Directors’ Finoluments and 
all expenses, amounts to ^45S,601. In view of 
the generally satisfactory trading and of tlie 
Board’s contidcnce in the future it is proposed 
to pay a Dividend ot 20 per cent compared wuh 
15 pcT cent la.st year. 

The Irish Glass Bottle Company Limited. 

Trading during chc year continued at a satisfac¬ 
tory level and there were increases in boili 
pioduciion and sales. 

Having reviewed the Bo.iid’s proposed tfe- 
velopmciit schemes to meet Ireland’s possible 
entry into the Common Market, Mr McGrath 
continued: The Hoard is fully confident that 
when these steps have been taken the Company 
will have ava/labJe to it the most-up-to-date and 
efficient Glass (Container Production Units. ' 

Waterford Glisi Liiiiitcd. This Cximpany had 
another recordj' year. Hxjforts continue to ex¬ 
pand on all mai'keta. 

Irish Plastic Packtgfng Limited. Tin's Com¬ 
pany, operated in association with The Metal 
Box Company Limited, is producing a wide 
range of packaging products in plastic and it 
will, naturally, take time to overcome die varied 
technical and other problems affecting the de¬ 
velopment of an industry of this type. As men¬ 
tioned last year it will take some time foif it 
to reach economic lev^fls of production and enrii 
profits. However, 16ilcs' continue to expand. 

Future Outlook. Ijt4he immediate future the 
outlook for your Group as a whole remains 
favourable and provided ihc conditions of Ire¬ 
land’s entry into the Common Market are stich 
as to protect Irish Industry against unfair com- 
peution, wcTiavc every confidence in the future. 
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Tube Investments 

The Chairman, Lord Plowden, reports a higher level of activity throughout the 
year to 31st July 1964; profits were 40% up at £16.9 million; and turnover, 
external to the Group, was £194 million. A total Ordinary dividend of 15% is 
recommended, compared with 14% before. 

Research and Development 

The work of the central research establishment now has a new emphasis towards 
metal physics and problems closely related to the Group's needs, yet retains its 
essential scientific depth. Divisional managements direct the technological and 
similar development work where it can operate in close support of work in 
individual operating companies. 

Divisions 

Steel Tubes—sales increased by about 15%, some plant working close tp 
capacity throughout the year, but most by the end. The uninterrupted rise in 
demand has called for another round of new capacity. 

Iron and Steel -the steel companies were well occupied throughout the year. 
Developments for the improvement of techniques and quality have been pressed 
forward in spite of the political uncertainties. 

Aluminium the growth of world demand Substantially absorbed excess 
smelter capacity and led to a hardening of price.s If this situation can continue, it 
would materially assist the British Aluminium Group's earnings, which excluding 
the Canadian Biitish Aluminium Company, were over £1.2million compaied 
with £0.43 million. 

Cycles— reorganisation has led to substantially larger profits. For the first time for 
many years more cycles were sold in the U.K. There was a continual threat to 
exports from industrially emerging countries who tended to assemble bicycles and 
ban imports. 

Engineering a 25% decline in profits was creditable in a year when most 
heavy engineering companies were faring much worse. The recent high intake of 
orders should show an improvement in profits in the current year. 

Electrical— sales and profits were both higher, the main improvement being at 
Simplex. Creda cookers, pebonair spin-dryers and off-peak' storage heaters 
were especially successful. 

Exports 

Exports were down in value mainly due to lower cycle sales in Northern America, 
but they exceeded £37 million, more than 20% of U.K. turnover. As a fabricator 
of basic materials another £25 million (14% of U.K. companies' turnover) is pro¬ 
bably indirectly exported by our industrial customers. 

Looks forward « 

With the continued loyal service of our 66,000 employees and with a quarter of 
our current year noyv behind us, we can look for s6me further improvement in 
Group profits this year. 

j 
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PILLAR H61LDINGSIIMITED 

* 

OPTIMISM FOR THE FUTURE 
MR J. F. THOMASSON*S STATEMENT 


TTie Annual Geneial .NUciingof Pillar Holdings 
T.rd. will be held on December 17, 1964. The 
following is an exiracr from the Statement by 
the Chairman, Mr J. F. Thomasson, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended July 31, 1964. 

Our profit for the twelve months to July 31, 

' 1964, under review, amounted to ;f860,425 (.in¬ 
cluding the profits of the companies acquired 
during the year, from August 1, 1963) before 
taxation and adjiistmeiu for outside share¬ 
holders’ interests, compared with Xi260,103 in 
‘ine previous period from July 6, 1962, to July 31, 
1963. 

lax and attributable to ordinary 
shareholders was ^406,713, which is more than 
two .and a half times higher than in the previous 
period. Despite a rise in tlie effective tax charge, 
from 39 per cent to almost 51 per cent, net 
earnings per share rose by almost 45 per cent. 

The results of the yeaj- fully justify the 
Board’s decision, taken three years ago, to em¬ 
bark on a new pattern of development 

'Fwo major acquisitions of quoted holding 
companies were completed during the year, 
namely, Grafton Industrial Securities Ltd. and 
Mellowcs & C^)mpany, Ltd. Both these groups 
have substantial fabricating facilities primarily 
^ipplying aluminium and oilier metal products 
for the buildmg industry and, sincS: tludr acquisi¬ 
tion, these have been run in close conjunction 
uirh the associated aluminium companies oJ iJie 
Indal group. 

Boih the Grafton and Mellowcs groups also 
have well-established and successful companies 
in the field of light engineering and the opera¬ 
tions nl these are now being co-ordinated. Your 
Board is well satisfied with the contributions 
which these two major acquisitions have made to 
overall Group profit for the year under review. 

As the following table indicates, the activities 
of the Group are now heavily biased towards 
ohiniinium and building products and general 
engineering. The new Government has indi¬ 
cated its backing for a continued high level of 
building activity, particularly of schools, hos¬ 
pitals and slum replacement. 

'These are fields where our Group’s modern 
aluminium building products arc highly suitable 
wmd much development work has taken place in 
^he last year to improve our position to serve 
these demands. Our engineering companies 
serve an important cross-section of British in¬ 
dustry which is bound to continue at a high 
level of activity if the economy, and particularly 
exports, are to grow. It is not expected that the 
recently imposed 15 per cent import surcharge 
will have any material effect on the profitability 
of the Group as a whole in the current year. 

Your Board approaches the future with opti¬ 
mism and, a.ssuming no unforeseen events or 
adverse changes in general economic or fiscal 
conditions, anticipates a continuing increase of 
profits during the current year. Your Board 
tlicreforc declared, on November 10, 1964, a 
second interim dividend of 20 per cent 
out of the profit of the year under review 
in lieu of recommending payment of any 
(I final dividend. 

^ This second interim dividend of 20 per Cent, 


rogetfjcr with the interim dividend of lO per 
cent paid last May, makes a total of 30 per cent 
for the year eonipared with 21 per cent in the 
prc\ ious period and 18 per cent in the year 
before. The net amount of this 30 per cent 
dividend is covered more than, twice by the 
Group profit after tax for the year under 
review. 

The following table compares the propor- 
lionatc profit before lax of tile respect i\’e 
divisions ol i>iJr activities. 


Div-iMon 

Aluminii/m and building products 

Eofinttering. 

Publishing..... 

Television relay and rental. 

Merchunting. 

Miscellaneous. 


It wiU he obvious how far wc have moved in 
the last tlircc years from being a small group 
of unconnected units to the present concentra¬ 
tion of more than fifty companies operating in a 
limited number of fields where there is ample 
scope for integration and rationalisation. Actual 
profits from aluminium and building activiiics 
more ihan doubled in the year under review and 
those from engineering were fourteen times 
liigher iJinn in the piVMous period. 

INDI.PINOIM AlUMIMlIM HOlDINtiS 
! I D. (INDAL) 

In nn report last year I outlined to share¬ 
holders the terms of an .igreement between Pillar 
and Venesra Ltd. whereby the two groups with 
effect from .\ugust 1, 1963, agreed to develop 
iheir aluminium acilviiies in a ne\v joindy- 
owmed company, Indal. The year under review 
has, therefore, been the first year of Indal’s 
activities and we aie publishing separate 
accounts for Indal. 

These show that TndaTs consolidated profit 
for the year amounted to x;426,977 before taxa¬ 
tion, exceptional items and adjustments for out¬ 
side shareholders’ interests. Pillar Group profit 
for the year includes .i dividend of ^'286,358 
receivable from Indal, being the profit of Indal 
attributable to Pillar Crepresenting approxi¬ 
mately 72) per cent of the total profit of lAdal 
available for distribution during the year) 
“ grossed up ” at the standard rate of income 
ra.x. 

Indal had, overall, a satisfactory and promising 
first year. New factory space has been leased at 
Gloucester and certain Indal subsidiaries are 
moving into this new accommodation which is 
close to other Indal aciiviiies established at 
Chcltenliiim. 

NrW OMRSF.AS ALUMINIUM 
ACTlVintS 

The afuminium companies which Pillar h;.s 
promoted or in which it has acquired interests 
during the last three years now represent major 
factors in the United Kingdom in their respec¬ 
tive fields of extrusion, anodising and finishinf, 


distribution and architectural fabrication. It {a 
believed that the concept of integrated MCtxvity 
in these aluminium fields can also be success¬ 
fully promoted in certain countries on ihe 
Continent of Europe. 

For this-purpose Ii^da][ Contincnial Ltd. has 
formed in Eqgl^d since the end of the 
year under review and it has already promoted 
the establishment in Germany of a new com¬ 
pany, rndalpress Aluminium Frofil G 4 n.b.H^^ 
and has also Aft agreement in France 


Year endinc 

Period ending 

Year ending 

'“ 1 L 4 ’ 

)uly3l. 

)uly 5, 

1962 

54 per cent 

78 per cent 

23 per cent 

p«r cent 

6 per cent 

21 percent 

2 p«r cent 

7 per cent 

20 per cent 

8 per cent 

4 per cent 

13 per cent 

6 per cent 

— 

— 

1 per cent 

5 per cent 

23 per cent 

iOO per cent 

fOO per cent ‘ 

100 per cent 


to acquire a 50 per cent interest in O^-Alu 
S.A, which is changing its name to Cogi-lndal 
S.A. and which produces a range of aluminium 
building products and systems. 

'To maintain our pre-eminent position it is 
considered desirable to associate ourselves 
closely wiih continuing product and marketing 
developments in North America. 

Toward,s this end, another new company, 
Indal c:anada Ltd., has recently been incor¬ 
porated ill Canada and has, since the end of the 
year under review, concluded arrangements to 
acquire first 80 per cent of the equity share 
capital of Custom-Aire Aluminium Ltd. which 
operates aluminium extrusion presses in Mon¬ 
treal, 'J'oronio and Calgary and secondly 61 per 
cent of the equity share capital of Westland 
Metals Ltd. operating aluminium and steel roll 
forming plants in Vancouver and Calgary. 

ENGINLERING 

The acquisition of Grafton in 1963 and 
subsequently that of Mellowcs means that the 
CFfoupN engineering interests now form a most 
important area of activity which the Group 
wishes to continue to expand. 'They contributed 
approximately 29 per cent of the Group profit 
in rlK* year imdcr review. 

To co-ordinate the operations of the engineer¬ 
ing companies and in order to provide Group 
management capable Of undertaking such expan¬ 
sion Pillar Engineering Ltd. has bejfn incor¬ 
porated, plans are presently being carried 
through to make all the engineering companies 
direct subsidiaries of Pillar Engineering. 

GENERAL 

This has been a most significant year for the 
Group. Continued expansion has been by 
acquisition, promotion and internal development. 
This bears out our conviction' that with the right 
priorities and calibre of Group and operating 
company managements expansion and consolida* 
tion can be undertaken at the same time. 

The re-location at Gloucester of certain com¬ 
panies in tlic-Indal GtOup to Which I have 
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referred has largely taken place <iincc the end 
of the year under review and inevitably iIi^*olv.e|^ j 
some production dislocation and other expenses. ' 
On the other hand, your Board believe there arc 
very substantial profits yet to be achieved from 
the integration, reorganisation and rationalisation 
of the various companies which have been 
acquired by the Group in last two years. 
This work is proceeding steidily but share* 
holdcis will appreciate that it requires time to 
achieve fully. 

Oux near*tenfold expansion of profits over the 
last three years has. I suggest, justified our 
belief that there is a valuable place for the 
specialised holding company and while in no 
way being complacent al^ut the problems which 
inevitabit lie ahead for ainy business concern, 

I beliet'e that Pillar is sec on a sound course 
and {h5 jhsraholders may look for a further 
growth of profit return on fhcir cquiry iji the 
future. 

CH\IRMAiNS>IIP 

For some time past I have for personal reason«. 
been planning to resign die Chairmanship. I 
now believe chat tlie Company is well launched, 
and I therefore do not 'prppose to seek re- 
election as a Director. My place as Chairman 
will be filled by Mr G. E. Borrett, following the 
forthcoming Annual General Meeting. 

Mr Borrett is one of the Directors who joined 
the Board at the same time as myself when the 
Company first entered the indastrial field. His 
merchant banking and general business experi¬ 
ence and his knowledge of the Company’s 
development well fit him for the post, and I feel 
confident that, under his Chairmanship, the 
Company will continue to prosper. 


SUNGEI BAHRU RUBBER 

The Uiirty-sccond annual general meeting of 
The Sungei Bahru Rubber Estates., Limited, 
was held on November 25ih in London, 
Mr J. R. TanaockXthc chairman; presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
Circulated statement: 

For a variety of reasons our Compiiny has 
experienced a somewhat disappointing ycai. 
The crop fell shorf of its estimate by 177,000 
lbs. and, indeed, was 24,000 lbs. less than the 
previous year's crop. Combined with a late and 
uneven wintering, a very severe drought during 
tlie first few months of the financial year is 
the main explanation. Tn addition, corrective 
pruning caused some 37 acres to be taken out 
of tapping and, also, 98 acres were adversely 
affected by having ihclr tapping system changed 
over to double cut resting. 

Tlte current year’s estimate !'> based on a 
crop of 2,257,000 lbs., but at the end of August 
there was a shortage of 43,000 lbs. The 
response to stimulation is reported as good. 
During tlie year this treatment is being con¬ 
tinued over all pre-war pedigree rybbei and 
also suitable parts of the 1941/49 replanting. 

A':! forecast, our wholh owned subsidiary 
Ne«' Crescent (l|oh)ipgs) Lid, investment 
income increased from £3,570 to £8.040. 
Rubber proceeds .fell by. £15,47li and rubber 
production cost rose by >^'778, ihcrcby showing 
an overall deficiency ^ £18,256 in comparison 
with the previous year s result. Fortunotely oitf 
6Ub»idiary'& increased revenue of £4,470 reduced 
the deficiency to £13,786, which explains the 
34 per cent contraction in the dividend to a 
total of 14 per cent for tfie year. 

The report was adopted. 
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, : ^JOHANNESBURG 

CONSOLID.AtEb ‘ '' 

INVESTMENT COMPANY* 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated In the Republic of South 
Africa) 

EXTR ACTS FROM MR D. A. B. W ATSON’S 
SPEECH 

The annual general meeting of Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 
was held on November 24ih in Johannesburg. 

Mr D. A, B. WaUoa, Uie chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his ^ech, said: 

Dividend income amounted to the record 
figure Qi R7,795,000 and was accompanied by a 
substantially increased pronC from ih? realisation 
of investments which amounted to Rl,68f^,000 
compared with an average annual profit of about 
R750,000 over the past ten years. 

Total profit for the year, including abnormal 
accruals, amounted to R 11,950,000 before tax, 
while the net afier-tax profit was R11,419,000. 
Of this, an amount of R4,550,000 was absorbed 
in the payment of dividends totalling 70c per 
share, which amount included a special and 
non-recurring bonus dividend of 15c per share, 
while an amount of R6,654,000 was transferred 
to General Reserve. Notwithstanding a net 
invesitment of nearly R4,000,000, there has in 
addition been a satisfactory improvement in 
liquidity. Net Current Assets increasing from 
R3,255,'000 at June 30, 19o3, to R6,367,000 at 
June 30. 1964. 

In pursuance of our policy of broadening the 
Company's interests by investment not only in 
the African Continent but also in areas outside 
Africa, we continued lo expand oui interests in 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere through the 
medium of our wholly osMied subsidiary, 
Bfirnaio Broihers Limned. 

Tile market value of our porifolio increased 
from R95,000,000 last vear to R121,000,000 at 
June 30, 1964. 

Despite continuing expansion of the activities 
of our United Kingdom subsidiaries, the pio- 
portion of our income received from non- 
African sources remains small in relation to that 
received from our activities in Africa. Our 
principal interests remain, os shareholders me 
aware, in South Africa and we shall continue 
to explore the wide field of opportunities 
offered in this aiea for new business and for 
investment. 

A substantial portion of our dividend income 
conies from our investment in the diamond, 
copper and platinum industries. Conditions in 
alt these three industries arc buoyant and our 
income from these sources is expected to be 
hitler this year than last year. Income from our 
gold-mining investments is expected to improve 
from 1966 onwards when dividends begin tO 
flow from our investment in Western Areas Gold 
Mining Company Limited. 

ITie outlook for our present industrial invest¬ 
ments is one of development and growth, and 
income from these sources is expected to 
increa?e further during the current year. 

Our profit for the current year will not be 
inflated by the abnormal accruals which wc 
received la«t year. Taking all factors into con- 
sideratipo, however, w< should have 
difiicMlty jin maintaining Ian . year's normal 
dividend of 55c per share. 
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, THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 

(ScotiaBANK) 

Tile Bank of Nova Scotia reports that in the 
fiscal year ended October 31, 1964, net asset" 
increased by 14 per cent, crossing the three 
thousand millions dollar mark for die first time. 
Net profit of 9.7 millions Is up by lU per cent. 
Personal savings deposits are up nearly d] per 
cent to $1,024 millions and touil deposits at 
$2,855 millions show an increase of nearly 15 
per cent in the year. 

Substantial increases in loans and mortgages 
are also reported, total loans standing at close 
to $2 thousand millions, an increase of over 
18 per cent. 

Earnings per share were $3.24 compared wi(j|i 
$3.03 in the preceding year. After payment or 
dividend? totalling $2.55 per share—up 10 cents 
from tfic yeif before—*slightlv more than 
$2 millions was carried forw’ara to UndMdcu- 
profits, which rose to about $3 millions. Of this 
amount $2 millions was transferred to rest 
account, bringing tlic bank’s capital and rest to 
$139 millions. Expectation of continued growth 
in the year ahead is expressed by Mr F. William 
Nicks, Chairman of the Board and President, 
and by Mr J. Douglas Gibson, Chief Genural 
Manager. 

Referring to the US economy Mr Nicks 
describes tlie major tax cuts in that country 
as a key' development in irtiproving the climate 
for sound economic expansion. The economy 
has been given fresh impetus and. despite 
tlie tax cuts, the Budget deficit has now 
begun to dccliiie because of tlie growing tax 
base. 

Commenting on ' Cnn idlan fiscal action 
Mr Nicks emphasised that ue must b> appro¬ 
priate tax reductions and other incentives find 
ways to enlarge ilic pool" of savings available 
of equitv investment by Canadians in Canadian 
enterprises. 

In this regard the Pre^'ident recommend" 
that rather than preoccupy then^selvTs with 
“ buying Canada back ■’ by force-feeding Cana¬ 
dian risk capital into well-established busincsse.. 
Canadians might better concentrate their efforts 
in finding new and diverse outlets for theit risk 
capital in the many areas of domestic growth. 
Speaking of the continued growth in volume 
of world trade Mr Nicks refers lo apprehen¬ 
sions as to an inadequate supply of fundu or 
credit to finance balance of trade deficits vvhich 
arc bound to arise. He points out that much 
of the year by year growth in the supply of 
international liquidity continues to stem from, 
the payments deficits of tlie two reserve cur¬ 
rency countries, the United States and Britain. 
Tins, he says, " is hqrdly an adequate for 
the international mppetary system." 

The Chief General Manager, reporting on die 
various areas of the bank’s development during 
Che year, refers to notable increases in the 
demand for consumer credit and a broad but 
less pronounced ups^^’’ in business require¬ 
ments. Mr Gib^n feels tliat the prospects 
ahead do not dearly indicate either a “ tight" 
or an easy " money market, and that (he trend 
could continue to remain indecisive in tills 
regard. He points out that the increase of 8 per 
cent in ScotiabanJe's Canadian dollar deposits 
was greater dian for the chartered banks as a 
group. 

The bank now has a total of 709 brandies, of 
vyUich t553 are in Canada and 56 abroad. 





Mr. George Harrioiaii in bis annuai 
statement to B.M.C. shareholders made 
the foUovrlng points: 

In the year ended July 25th, 1964, pro¬ 
duction of vehicles reached a new record 
of 858,775 units (14.7% up on last year), 
Turnover also was arccordat £444,0(X),000. 
Production of iransvcrsc-cngined front- 
wheel-drjvc models reached the million 
mark in February and averaged 10,768 
weekly in the last qnarter of the year, 
to Two iiew models—-the Vahden Pias 
VPHnccss* 44itFC R» with ^^Ils-Rpyc^ 
engine, and the Austin ^1800 ~|tavc had 
a remarkabiy enthusiastic reception, The 
ec^uipping of the •Minis* with hydrolastic. 
siispensloh \s artothej; Iridi^on df our 
product development and impicovement 

On the . home. market, we delivered 
538,541 vehicles (over 41% of the totaF 



share of all manufacturers). Export pro¬ 
duction rose to 320,182 vehicles—up 
18.5% on last year compared with the 
home market rise of ]2,6%. Thus we have 
kept our promise that purchase tax reduc¬ 
tion would stimulate exports and not 
merely deflect cars into the home market. 

In Europe we held pur owit against 
the rising tide of tarifls in the Common 
Market and shipments to E.F.T.A. rose 
by 28.1% jto a total of over 50,0Q0 
vehicles. Production for Europe repre¬ 
sented 40.5 % of pur world expon 5 >. We 
slfig^36<5i2,umts to the (48% 
of aW Britkh cars), and 10,439 cars and 
light coitP'Theirdal vehicles to (Canada. 

The chief task of B.M.C., as' fbi* the 
ppuirtty whole. is(Q k^j^com^titive 
in world oaairket3« WbJook forward with 
confidence, j 


Re^rd ProdiictiMi «f Vehides 

858,775 

(iV 14.7% M last jraar) 

Rewrd VeMde Exiidrts 

320,182 

(HP 14.5% Hnlsfi iwM-} 

. . Record Idiat $dcf 

£4M,^,dOO. 

, (ip M 


THE BRITISH MGO'OH CdRPORAtlOM LIMITED 
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Lloyds & Scottish Ltd 


Group 


and A 5 i'setsat > 


MOST ENCOURAGING YEAR SINC L THE 
COMPANY WAS FORMED 

Statenwnt b\' the Chairman, Mr. Ian IV: MacdvnaUI 


In his Statement ac6on>pa*iyi5ng 
the Report and for the 

3 car ended 30th September, 1964, 
tlic C hairman reported steady 
progress both at home and abroad 
\Mth group profits and assets at 
iccord levels. All overseas oper¬ 
ating subsidiaries have contri¬ 
buted to the group profits, but in 
Furopc business has been some* 
vvhat retarded by credit restric¬ 
tions. fn general, prospects for the 
immediate future arc good, 
fl is Statement ^ 

The past year has the ^Aost etn 
couraging since the Company was 
formed In 1958. Stcatly pJTOfiW has 
been made both at home and ^road, 
and our group profits and assets are 
at record levels. This success is in part 
due to reasonably settled conditions 
in most of the countries in which we 
operate. It also reflect the benefits, 
which are now fiowlhg from the full 
integration of the group in the United 
Kingdom and the wisdom of numer¬ 
ous management decisions taken some 
time ago. 

1 radhig activities at home 
and abroad 

In this country the most significant 
factor has been the steady growth in 
the total amount of imtalmetit finance 
debt. A year ago the figure was £934 
million whidh compares vrith the most 
leccnt figurb^of £1,0^3 million, an In¬ 
crease of some 15.95%. The automo¬ 
bile industry wae M outstanding 
leader during this growth period while 
at the other end of the scale consumer 
durables tnoyed u^ards but^ rela¬ 
tively slowly.^ As I nave said befotv, 
the wide divctsifictttion of Lloyds & 
Scottish busbsess keepi us moving 
more or less M line with thd nailOiial 
average for all tms of instalment 
finance, and so it nits proved over the 

a year. We are well satisfied with 
the volume and quality of our 
business id thojb^bmd maricet aoddur 
bad debt experience has been neu- 
rible io to dur outnandmg 

debt, V,: . ^ • 

As regards our overseas interests, I 
am happy to tpepo?: that all Operating' 
subsidfaries contributed to the group 
profils. Mje iC^ib^ w;es we wm 
to nave ntmed the comer and in 
Jamaica and THnidad the period of 
drastic reorganization is now over and 
we are b^inning to see a steady flaw 
of satisfactQiv biisiMSSrJd Rhodesia 
we have a smdFsObsidlmy 

which so far has not suffbred to any 
extent from the political uncertainties. 
In South Africa the Credit Corpora¬ 
tion group has had a recoiadyfMir. The 
Irish inOtiSttialBattlf bli)sRiBlwlm ' 


'owned subsidi^tiy which opecattN suc- 
cessfuDy iu ^re and yister, 
EurocrMlit hampered by 

credit restrictions 
Our romaining overseas interests are 
in Western Europe -through fcurt»- 
cre^t| a Swi^ holding company in 
uwh wc have a .two-ihird* shaic- 
holdiiMi The opisfhtbli^ompajtucs^ 
n^ SwiteeHand. 

^ha^^jpr^viqi^iy mikle refbl^nce to 

opera^goog^anics in iJolumd^but 
these are no longer within the Euro¬ 
credit group. The Dutch shareholders 
from whom Eurocredit acquired the 
shares had the right of repurchase and 
thig was e^iemScd .-by them Wopie 
' fnopfthi, a^ Ip Francd, Italy jfiid 
SWitze^d thq pro^ss^of the gr¬ 
ating tm>pgniel luui recently been 
retfUddn by rather severe credit tes- 
tnetiodi imposed by Che bentrsd Gbv- 
crnnicnis. As we know, the economies 
of these countries became somewhat 
overheated and not surprisingly 
various restraints were imposed and 
are still pperative, 

In addlrfoil to these operating com¬ 
panies, t'urocicdit and Lloyds & 
Scottish have organized mutual ar¬ 
rangements for the introduction of 
international business between finance 
companies in nine other countries in 
Western Europe. The expansion of 
this scheme has undoubtedly been re¬ 
tarded by credit restrictions, valuing 
in seventy, imposed in all of these 
countries. On many occasions avvil- 
I ingness toaccept busincssfromubroad 
has been frustrated by a lack of do¬ 
mestic funds. We hope that these re¬ 
strictions prove to be of a temporary 
nature. 

Annual accounts 

I he Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account shows a trading profit of 
£3,700,956. After deductiiy taxatkMi. 
and the participation of minority 
shareholders, the net profit earned 
for Lloyds A Scottish amounts to 
£1,437,439 which compares with 
£894,228 in the previous year. This 
most aratifyiag improvement is well 
spread oyer the whole group both at 
home and ajtfpad and reflets great 
credit on the Boards and senior offi- 
^ cen of the numerous operating oom- 
tismiea. Otit of the available profit we 
nave declared dividends aggregating 
10% less income tax (at eompaitd 
with 7% for the mvious year). 

Asregaids theConsoIidatedBalance 
Sheet, Hire Purchase and other Debt¬ 
ors amount to £113 million. Of this 
figure some £14 million relates to the 
£ur0!cre4it companies which w^re not 
donaetidjled in the pljeri^s year. 
After allowing for this adjustment 
there is still a substantial growth in 
this main asset. 

Computer costs saved 
1 miihtiefdM ottwaccotmtifig^ 


of i/nportancc. For some years we to repossess goods, within the scope 
have been using a computer to pro- of the Act, hiied to an individual or 
ccss a considerable section of our partnersliip without a Court order, 
transactions. During the past year \vc Clearly this edict will Involve the 
Jiave shared with the Nationiil Com- additional expense of Court procccd- 
rhercUtf Bank<^SSfet^tcontpiiter^ ,|te iiflfiahy cases presenlly exempt 
Cenire in CdipmulK. TWjomtUtiliit Snd h^^vWi'jalso involve considerable 
atlpriofcompUtvijikTiast^partfc^ Wuytf and-therefore deterioration m 

^idvarttagcf. Generally j^akibg of the asset which may 

processing of bgnirtiaily Iran^iafe |ftilhittereasc the terminal loss arising 
cOmmen6es aftcr-midday and by thkf wni ^«ie transaction. Another pro- 
tunetiicd 4 ilyprp«es«^QfOM|^iaatal‘;,/>v^U.w|ii^ will directly alTect fin- 
ment transact ions hasbecn completed.' andccbmpanies relates to the measure 
T his complemcntiU’y operation results of damages. In future this will be on a 
in a inaierial benefit in relation to formula basis without regard to the 
coii^tar coils, \. trup dig^ge^k which may be siifi'ercd 
FtthirbJU'osnecis '' bysti'^wtoncc'house. 

The P^r>^%r 

jjWteiption and whether ii 

.hougluhc dagger of .n overheated 

nn'^ Thit! directed towurds the small numto of 

^*P* This would probably mean the hirers whn are unahlc or iinwillins to 

farand'geUnrarre^^^^^^^ 

instalments. In practice the hirers 
who fan behind for good and un- 


b;anr»te«nanc;”^ 

out tll^pCcili tile tCriTIITlcll lOn Ol reNjlC amIs/ ^ . H aArrv«^A:kr«t 

^^^r^otsTThetllsinei'onr “t M 

^®sal protections lean heavily in 

>ct 1^ ^oreSrw fcV‘’«of^en^«e"K>ffoo'i>'>'hirer. 


gmrafize about the short-(onm pros- 


Credit bureaux merger 


P^ts Overseas^ We have el^tM to ' Thi$ ,leads me %o the subject of credit 
spieadi our %tiv{tics -iittd many< bureaux to which 1 have made refer- 
coUotriesaad in Consequence wchave crioe in each of my recent annual 
to face economic, political and taxa- Statements, ft has been public!) 
tion cliatigcs in trying to maintain announced that agreepient has been 


yields on our investments which, 
apart from the Caribbean, have so 
far been Siuisfactory. 

Complexity forces 
cautious policy on leasing 


which, reached in principle for a merger of 
have so Kemp's Mercantile Offices Limited 
and International Association for 
> Promotion and Protection of 1 radc 
. Limited. These are two of the largest 

, agencies in the country involved in 


I t • I J III \liv WX^UIIVI Y IIIYWIYWWB «(■ 

I IS appropriate to say a special word collection of credit information, 
about easing -particularly of indus- tach has achieved a stage of devclop- 


trial plant and machinery. The two 


ment where similar records arc being 


main advantages to the hirer, or maintained separately. The proposed 
lessee, are (1) the avoidance of a merger will not only eliminate this 
capitul-raiNing o^ration to finance vvostcful duplication but should 
new plant and (i) pre-knowledge of eventually oiler a better and cheaper 
rentals which would spr^d total ^.^vicc to the many thousands of 
capital cost in an acceptable pattern credit grantors who rely increasingly 
over a known period, and qualify fiir modernized and up-to-date 

automatic tax relief. It seemed at one crcdii bureau. 1 am confident that 
time that l^^e companies should merger will prove to be an 
have no dilficulty in ofTering the^ ad- importam landmark on the road of 
vantages to Inc^stry and thus top a in this essential financial 

growing potential market. Experience i, gratifying 

has shown, ^weycr, that in leasing Finance Companies who had 

finance the taxation position as re- foresight to acquire and develop 
gards mvestnicnt and capitol, allow- Kemp's-4it considerable cost to 
anccs IS not always clear and, in view themselves 

oftheimportai^ofthesettUo^ttccs, During ttie yew Lord Runchna'ti 
uncertainty has advised us that because of additiohal 
tricted the volume of businew which business commitments he reluctantly 

h«» “»i"*®'"** resignation fiom 
undenmte^e,m Lloyds & Scottish, Board. Throughout his term of 

haveadop^acwtiouslcasingpolicy ** had the beneflt of his wide 
pending clanfleauon. experience in many spheres and we 

CoQsmiier Protection and the Act are grateful tq him for bis support and 


pending clarification. experience in many s 

Coosomer Protection and the Act aregratefultQhimfor 
Jn my previous Statement 1 referred for the keen interest 
to the Report of Molony Com- played in our affairs, 
mittee on Consumer Protection whose To our Managing 


is support and 
whiqit he dis- 


mittee on Consumer Protection whose To our Managing Director, Mr. 
recommendations were being con- McQueston, to our officers and to all 
sidered by the Government. Since members of the staff both at home 
then the Hire Purchase Act 1964 has and overseas we offer congratulations 
been passed and its provisions be- and thanks for their fine a^evemenis 
come effective oA 1st January 1965. as evidenced by the mostinicccssfui 
from that date it will not be possible year in the Company’s hhtoiy. 


Lloyds & Scottish Ltd 

OWNEI> BY LLOYDS HANK LTD AND 
HXnOHAL COiaJ4«llk?f4S..gAl<tlCOr SCOILAM-D 1,TD 
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‘ SI CURr INCOME AND STRONG 

JBAl.lNqi 5 SJUF.X ; 

Till? sei'enu'cnih Annuiil ■OtnprHl Meeting of 
,Ha)evbridgc Invciimcnt Tvust Limiied was held 
on November 19th in London. Sir Aynsley 
Britlglmid, CBE Jhe chairman^ presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
Inred siitcmcnt: 

At ]Lipe the group was in credit with its 
bankers to ihe cxieiU of ^7J.8v^0 with all exisung: 
l^rrow ing limits uutoudied. Tlio group is, tJiere- 
fore, in q \ cry liquid position and able to carry 
on its normal business without fear of iTmnet.ai*y 
^ restrictions,- 

During the year under rtwiew v\e purcliascd 
additional freehold ajid leasehold properties to 
show a very saii-sfacioiy income rejum, and the 
net inerease in the cost of properties, after allow¬ 
ing for minor sales, wns ^'270,567, 

Rl VlMU ACCOUNT 

■J'uinnig iiinv to the Revenue Aecouni. the net 
revenue h>r ihe year was7jl54.S57 out of whi.h 
we propose to maintain an oreh*nar\' dividend 
Cor ihe year of 14,1 per cent, lea\'ing an addili<»n 
of to the Carry Forward which now' 

stands at L'191,294. 

Div idends and Inieiest ReCe'ivable coniinue lo 
increase and at sliow'ed an increase over 
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a further inercts^ ^ 

.. ..- ' 

Rexjehiic lta$ ittcrepsed by 
^^1^70,112, >b(|:ause of the purchases 
The A further increase is 

expected in tlie current year. 

^ 'V j, ♦ i 

AiiE to'e. said to Jro|i be for^ 
and Fees Receivable ducttnaiihgUtcrw adB i 

in the year under rfcvicw only amounted to 
^2^314. ThiS; source of^ Revenue normally ^arises 
from chMtrge^,made by the group ; 

with development schemes, and thfsc^ljlve t^ceh ; 
adversely affected by delavs in obtaining ptan- 
niiiR permission, to some extent as a result of die 
iritnsfer of tiuihoriiv from London Couniy 
Council to the Cirenref London Council. 

Shareholders will appreciate that our income 
from dividends, interest and secured rent^ is^ 
adaquare to cover our dividend of 14i per cent. 
C'ommission and I'ceii Receivable will show an 
indrease next year, and from tlie information 
r have I am conlidept that we w'ill maintain 
our dividend at not less 'th^ui the present 
rate. ' 

The market values of Our investments ar June 
30, 1964, show a total -surplus of 3^2,423,265. 
Most of our investments arc in first class prop¬ 
erty shares, the prices of Wliich are still depressed 
on the Stock Exchange, so that although the 
market \aliic has increased considerably since 
last year, I hHH consider our investments to be 
undervalued. 

With our secure income and stixinpl Balance 
Sheet I consider we are in a happ\ position for 
development at the light rime. 

Tbe report was adopted 


a&T(01t*ER1EW^MX 

7'he cightyrfirw tnniinl generat meeting 
Slot here iS: Pitt, Limited, was held on Novcpii- 
her I2ih ar Bath. ' 


1964, before providing for Taxation, Depreda¬ 
tion Special^ p<^'do|ynept . ia X799,677. 

of Sic yfcr.^’ctc was a 
' ^*€^y tIlle^^cn Row or orders bSt, ftonvithstand^ 
ing this, turnover was increased slightly. 

Adarge number of export orders for cranes 
was obtained; in this section the value of 
exports was more titan doubled. Cranes were 
^ shipped to ‘Turk^, E^vpt, Bra^^il, Pakistan ai^d 

Our Qwitrflctors Plant Department has had 
a satisfactory year although f«ced hvith com¬ 
petition tending to reduce margins. Vibrating 
Rollers continue, w bc9C -scUexs,. while Truck 
Mixers achieved recopd sales. 

Pump sales Show' link change. The marine 
market renoains. sluggish. To increase the rai^e 
of products and imprcr\'e sales, the design side 
of This division has been strengthened. 

Future sales prospects arc good and we have 
.1 Full order book both for home «nd overseas. 
(Tompetirion is ketn, but oitr products are in 
demand on tlieir own merits. It Is suflftdcnl 
to Ifliy We ore'cHvciiified and alive to ^hc need 
for continuous progress in all departments. ; 

The report was adopted and a total distri^ 
billion of 20 per cent approved. 


KENXIXGi 


J.>isiributors and Retailers of O 
Fails. Specialists in Hire Pun 
Coachbuildcrs, Bearing Cono 


Issued Capiiiil 
Crfoup Nel .Assets 


Group Trading Profit 
Group Net Profit 
Belbrc Tax 


Available for 
Appropriation 
Retained in Business 
Employees Pension Scheme: 
Net Lump Sum Pav ment 
Di^idcnd8 <Nct) 


Remoulded T>rcs. 

YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1904 






lf»64 

8,222,800 

10,789,533 

1963 

3,210,000 

8,t»5,563 

19^ ; 

2,000,000 

5,573.203 

1961 

1,800,000 

5,228,227 

I960 

r;504,413 

4,135,030 

2,856,957 

1,844,145 

2,006,305 

1,3.39,760 

I,627,S48 

1,156,012 

1,610,64^ 

1,138,237 

1,3304539 

932,488 

880,424 

347,265 

677,639 

374,990 

554,370 

327,132 

531,514 

310,402 

494,120 

300,435 

WAU 

302,649 

227,238 

221,112 

193,685 



Ordinary Dividend ; 12\,) covered by Net Earnings 2.lTiiitcs 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Number of Eitiployces 7,435 
Number of D^jocs 263 
Number of Appreotkes 569 , 

Value of Group Pro^irties /J6,^6,t)94 


T. H H 
EURO 


N I N 


' Number of Sh.sreholdcts 7,90g 

Kew' and Secondhand Vehicles Sold 87,876 
’ Petrol Gallonage Soldi^etail 18,000,000 p.a. , 

. Rcmoqld Tyre’Produc^cm bjj^Junc, lt)^5 650ji‘^>J p.a. 

T; O R * G R ,0 . „u P 

; (Mo TORINO SERVIC 
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SAMPLE SURVEY 
STATISTICIANS 


arc required by 

Dominion Bureau of Statistical 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Up to $10,700 depending on qualifications. 

Allractivc openings in the field of sampling and 
survey statistics are available for university graduates 
in statistics, mathematics with statistics, or economics 
with courses in statistics. Applicants should have 
experience in a related field. 

For further details and application forms, writ© 
IMMEDIATELY to the 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION OF CANADA, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 

Quote Rofeivnee Number 64-2018. 


THE WllUIE ITTWMO CMIElEy 

MANAGEMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

With the accumulated experience of our long standing practice as a 
background and support, our consultants have ample opportunity 
to make a personal and lasting Impression on the service we give 
our clients, and thereby on their own careers. 

Men are Invited to apply who, when faced with particular problems 
are interested in root causes and who can also, when working out 
solutions, effectively relate general ideas to the practical realities 
imposed by specific situations. 

Applicants will be in their middle thirties or above and must be able 
to show from their careers that they are accustomed to exercising 
leadership, judgment and imagination and to carry responsibility; 
and have developed a mature approach to people and problems 
which derives from deep experience of company operations. 

The professional nature of our work necessitates Integrity and 
strong moral courage. Imagination and a gift for succinct, clear 
expression are called for, backed by a degree or professional 
qualification. Informative letters covering personal details, educa¬ 
tion, qualifications and an outline of career should be sent to:— 


K. M. Kirk, 

The Wallace AHwood Conipany, 
Waal Halkin House, 

Waal Halkin SIreat, 

London, 8.W.I. 


Attwood 



A S L 


APPOINTMENTS 
REPLY SERVICE 



Commercial/Statistical Analyst 

CONSUMER GOODS 

for a newly formed subsidiary, in a North of Fngland 
city, of a multi-million manufaclurinfi and selling group. 
Ho will be responsible to the Chief Executive for the 
collection, analysis and interpretation of statistics covering 
all aspects of the company's operations. Computer 
facilities are available. The scope of his work may be 
widened in time to range over other activities of the 
group and may ultimately become a group function. 
Candidates should be aged 25 to 30, have a good Honours 
degree or professional equivalent, with specialisation in 
Statistics, and should desirably have experience of using 
a computer. They should have gained familiarity with 
modern analytical techniques in statistics, market research 
or possibly management accounting, within a large indus¬ 
trial or commercial organisation. Initial salary in range 
£1,500 to £2.000, contributory pension. Please write, 
quoting S.7600. Your application will only be forwarded 
to our client if you authorise us to do so, after you have 
received further details of the ASL Job Description. 

MSL ADVERTISING SERVICES LIMITLD 
17 Stmlton Street, l.ondon, W.l. 


I UNIVERSITY OF LDINBUHC.H 

Dl*P\RTMnNT OF CIUMINAL 
LAW AND C:KIMINUL0D\ 

ApplicationH ore Invited for tTie roNt 
of Senior Lecturer In the abov« 
J>cparimcnt. Salnrir scale 12.7^0 z 
I'luo--£3.1^0 wIili pluccmcnt uciord* 
ing to quallflcBtloni and csnerlenc*. 

• nJ witli Buperuntiuaiioii bcncih 

’the successful candidate tnlll ba 
expected to take up duty at latcxt by 
October I. I9r>^. or at sukh curlier Juta 
I Mk cao be arranged. 

I iirther pnniciilars may be obtained 
finin the undenkluncU with whom uppll- 
carlMi (alx copleo). livbil the natvci 
of thro* referees, should be lodged noc 
later than Doember Jl, 

CHAHLIM H. STeWAKT, 

Secretary to the Uiincrsiiy. 


UNIVERSITY Of SYONl 'k 

LEC UIKI K/StNIOR ircnrillR IN 
GOVlKNMIiNI- ANr> J'l BLlC 
ADMINlSiRATION 

Applications are Intlted for ilie si'uvg- 
niciilkilled post. 

The Department of COTemmeni and riiM»e 
AdmiiilNlriitiun nroxidea Lourncs In Pnliicbl 
Ihrory unJ Inxiiiuiionci, Tiiiemnttonal Politics, 
and Ibihllc XdminiMratlun, tii llonoiirB and 

postgraduate students in Arts and LLonoiiiKS. 

Soinry for a Senior T.rctnrer Is within the 
range tA2.745 s £\100 — tXi.Ui per onnuin : 
for a 1 rclurer within the riitigc £\1 HV5 t 
LAIOS — £A2.630 per annum, plus cost of 
living adJuHtntetita (at present 1A42 p g-i 
Academic siditrles lu Australia arc curreuUy 
under review. 

Further Informotlon including purtlcnlars of 
vupeninniiaiuiii. Houking Sthetne, kubbaiical 
leave and other henellts and method of aoplt- 
cation may be obtoined from the Aasoclatiou 
of Comnionwe.'dih Universities (Tlraneh unug). 
Alarlboronuh IJouse, Pali Mall, Loudon. b.W.l 

Apnlicaiions clove, in Australia and London, 
on .huimtn 75, UfOi 


i. HENRY SCHRODER WAGE & CO. LIMITED 

n leading Merchant Bank 

are .seeking a 

QUALIFIED 

FEMALE LIBRARIAN 

(A.LJI.) 

to organise and manage the filing system of a Central 
Records Etepartment which will shortly be created. In 
time the post, which calls for a sound knowledge of 
the investment field, should attain greater scope and 
responsibility. Salary will be accoriting to age and 
experience. 

Applications should be sent to: 

Tlie Personnel Officer, 

145 Leadenhall Street^ 

London, E.CJ. 
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riTV OF ONPORO 
EDUCAnON COMMITTEE ^ 

COLLEGE OF\ 

^ Apmkiirions are invttetf^nonir^ Mra^^uaict fdr 
#»(u’ i'u)UiK(nK fiill^Umc POM&: 

PRrN( rP\L lEtlURER IV EC OVOMICS 

f.T \^rll-o\(MHishcd R.Sc.tEi'on > (.oiirw ; 

SLVrOH LECTURER IN M \N\(II:MIVT 
SlUIJILS to i>e IwpoitMblr for Manaecnicni 
< t>iirsp In the ’nehool of BiiHlnes*.: 
,ll/rUKlR IN OOVIRNMLNT FOR 
«Sc.«HON.» < (niKSt:. Senk-tf in PublU 

1^**1 »n ntiwiniime 

, AN r LEt rURLK (.RAOi: •• B *’ 

*^Ai- SILfJIEi with lotcrests in \N urlil 

Alfjlrs or HIsiory and Fhilosophv tff 
Jt.vhnolt)ay. 

baluncH : 

••rlnwionl Ici-rurcr. £2.11^ x iM 

t-.HO pir iinnnni ; ^ 

Senior L««.uirer, £1.805 to £2.115 per 
anmirn ; 

Lcu’lnrtT. TO L'l.h2^ Orr nnniirn 

iiraJc ” n ' kK<(i lo £l.4.Mt 

^ith aiJUliion^ tor clturci, gr apMiiNcd 
wiiHlUu.iiiun. 

r I uTiber pariKuiar^ and npnlU'iirloD 

he uhinbirj from ihc Print. ip.«l. I'oQefe Ot 
Liehniilouy. HraUinston KohJ. O\tord <5idrn0fil 
■ddrc»\id rn\ clone), to nhoni completed fortnt 
abiTulJ iH- rcrtirticd by December II. lOfM._ 

B RniMf NYION SPINNIRS ElMnilD 
a 'iKaney for an INLORMAnoS 
I .SNl in ItH f undon t>nKf. Tlt» BU||n, 
/jinllei are ihe ktMlewUon. eullailoR Aod 
" nilnrttlon iif Ckonumlc and eomnuTcial 
mforiMuLioi) throuahout tlic t i>iiiPiin> with 
puriik iil.tr reirrcn.c lo major iK\clopimnrN 
V If Pin the nun. made fibre IndiiMn Prr»loii>i 
rvpcnLiiLt of Information work would be iKa^fiil 
biic nor esseniiul. AppHLalltmn arc Invited 
’'rum uopHn aradnatcti nged ;i-4'. pnffkrabb 
with Mime ceonomle tfalnina and with uifHdHli 
rn:hiiM,inm lo expand cxl>rlnK wnlkC' -IMeasc 
nnic lo ihc Pcrsimncl Officer. B.N.S. Ltd,, 
t»H Knlrhtuhrldvr. London, S.V'.I 

UNIVERSITY OF EAST AFRIcA 

IHI I Nl\LKSflV C01.r.lOl.. 

1J\K IS S\lA \M 

Appllt-iiiitmt nre Invilud ft*r newly rci.tK 
•ivnid aniMinirntniv .1^ tHi Si'Dior Ltuiurers tir 
'h» I eiiiiri.iv m file followini! siiHjcl'In : 
Loiiioinuv pijsivL FnliiKal Siitn.c, 

^ ‘ »c«’«raph!i. Hisiorj. Littratiirc, I HnRu.iKv' and 
i midiiMliv. I tloiarion iiwo povnc—one in 

MrfthiiTiNius. oiit In >1i\loi) Tr.iiliinifi Hrfvii 
xilarj t.t) p.a I tl.ilXKill.fam 

n I. L vp.iti iHilnn allouitnic i.o taiNi pa ‘ 
ill) £i<o r ,1 Pimiunenl urniv t#r (.oniraii 
'‘crnis whidi larrv l*l per eeni. craLUlty. 

I s S I f .mill} pasMivcH ; odiu.i<ii>n tillowaiucv . 
;iiinir U.i\c iirr\ mo vearw . yuhaidlHod houxlna, 
Uciailtd appliialionv islx eppiiv) nunilna ibrn- 
••tjcitis. bv TXi’cinber 41, I!>b4. iti sitirctarv. 

kl|fvi-L nl^c^Mly t oiiikiI for Uluher Ldiiiation 
Tlkcrsejiv. Bedford IM.ui. I oiidon W'iL.I, 
fn^m whom_ full deraMv jnay li.- obudnyt^. 


BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF 
“rtCHNOLOCY 

Nllw prpdoMd Un|y«r^y of Bradford). 
ADPUeationg are fniiicd for thd post of 
PHOFLSSUR OF tVGlNtrRfNO 

PKoiiUCl^aN 

Solan' aculc alihin thfl >nfi||u gf that for 
■ unlversiij profe^st»rs. a 

^ Tlw xtKiCssfiii cundldiiTr will he fet.pi>nglblc 
. for rewarch and cKiHlopnieii; m his 

j Fiinher details and appll i'arliin forms, which 
. should he reiurood bi IKiimher <1 may 

I he ohtjjncil tront the Rmtsirar Ref bl»\;M, 
Bradfoid Inj^tine Qi levhn.il.iai Bradford 1. 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

( II \IKM \V 1)1 1 R \H K 

( OSlNtlS^lOM KS LOR 1*1 HI 1C 
stRMM nHrti.is 
I >M .MIDLasO TR\EK]( .AREA) 

M*l»trc \nt)N8 for ihig p’nvionflhle 
po>i with hcadoii.irierv In Nuiilnitbum. 
iro invited from men and w^omen atteJ 
a' least 4t» The Chairman ol Tr.ifllc 
( iimmlsstontrs also jcrs ag l.leen-'ina 

Vuihniiiv iiir iroods veliKkv. hl^ dull, s 
'riiliiik pusuJinK o\cr piiblii sitiiuks 
tiul iniuniii's diMimmma .ipplKaiions 
for III. IK IS 111 nixi.iie road paste nyer 
.Tnd itoiuK svr\ii'<s. and lUeiisIng drivers 
.mil ioiidiK lors of puh|K scrMie 
■iehliiis. Candi.I.iivs miixc ll.oc li.ul 
rtspoiisIM,' adnnnlsinititc or o'lur , 

r\|ii ri-.,-il..L- QiialiivtnR them for th' se ! 

Jams. This ulM usually Imube , 

'speileOi'e m ;i r,. sponsible post In 
'r.insrttri ot evpvneniC In the uuiris I 

or aomlnUiriiiiie irihitnals. The r>Ksts- ; 

Mon >)t kual iiii.ilincatloiis nilKht also , 

be an advain.iue. I 

Ihe siiciessful candidate wfll lx* asked | 
ro ukc up pis diiUes as soon as pos¬ 
sible sficr his anpivloimcnr b.i* hem 
iOiiurmcd, prvKianly la f-cbui.iry, iVbS. 

SVLXRV; £3.!W*). 

nVRITE to ChlJ Service Commission. 
i4 &av(ic Row. London. W.l. for 
Itpplu.ui'ion form, qniiilnii iu>>6‘od. 

' cWna dale ^coinQer 22, 1964. (Ud 


ECONOMIST AND STATISTICAL 
ADVISER, BRITISH MIDDLE 
EASt DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
BEIRUT; 

Duf/Pi ' 

lo aJvIf^Middlc Tagf Ci^vernment on 
UlO .dcvolQiMi^L a£ MaiDtfjeai sen ici ■ 
and to jfiiglgt thoNi* Bbvrramenu ijp.)n 
reqiieM to the l!*rryfri| ndl of gpcJik 
a^ilcal enuiilrios. O* ^ economic 
Ritfe be wui M remand bSTkIvc advice 
mnitected wtih rhP^prefMirNiion of 
dcvelnpiiH-nt proKrnmmca and wMh the 
appraisal of Individual development 
projects, lie will also he nrviulrcd to 
undertake Miidlcg of the dr»rlopmcni 
proiiranimcs of the reghm ns .i h,isis for 
advice on tlw form and iOiuciu of 
Brlilsb aid pnaiTHinmes. 

Appllcnnim should he ceonomisrs with 
^nfcKsional unMlfficaiiiuis In snuN.iis. 
l.onslderMtigii wtuild btf fiiven to iundi- 
dales who h.ivc read rconoinKs wiih 
•idtiaiks as u siihsliiiary siiDt<i.>, e g. 
P.Fd.. at oxford IniliiiimK siuilsius 
or taken the H.Sc.iJ ..on^i ikKrcc it 
limdoii l.'nlvcrsiij wuh sraiistiis <is g 
xubsidlurv xvihjcvt. 

Appoiiiinient would he on contract 
for an Inddmlic in nod wuh a minimum 
ol two years in the prs. insiiiiKr. 
Salary in the stiilc of x*.i>4r>.i2 kit) or 
£.4.1 t.l-l.l.kM) Nvvurdins lQ (luuliiuailonx 
and experience. N(uvtwxu))Ii liKai 
overseax allowance of |).4 4o (single) 
and £2.nhi) (murricdk, phis oiiiiW, rent 
and vhUdrrn's cdiicatinn allovi aitt-i'g. 
F.S.S.U. Ocncroiis hidnr leau. 

Plense apply for further driails to 
the : 

LsL.ibllsIimenl Dfilicr. 

kfmisiry of t)iirsc.ts Ot'elopmeni, 
Uand Hoiihc. Simr f*iai.e, 

I onihin. S\VM, 

i|fvititf full Uiimc hriii details of qnah- 
iicaiioiis and cxivniniC and guoilnR 
ho. 215,05. Llovipg iJait IX-iciuber 
22. 1904. 


A CITJAKIAI. STv\I ) rcoplrcd hy consullinn 
Bk'iiiiirics with rapidly tvpanJini; practice 
dealing mainly with pension fiiodv and life 
BsNuraiicc conipnn ca hoih In t)iis ioun'ry and 
overgLMg. <^ne post will he for a m.ui who 
hui pasMd part or all of the jssoil.iieslup 
examinations and ihe other for oik who has 
passed pnri or all of InivrmediATe . \. iininntlous 
of instiliite, or rguh.iicni '‘snmin.iilons of 
Lavuliy. Bolls posi>i will oDo v.insA In n.iruro 
of w'ork .ind early prOMH-sis oi Incrc-uang 
rcsi'onslbilliv Sahiry UiVordiiiK ov ace and 

e.pcnencc —Plo.asr reply r.» UivskiPK Hurfnn & 
Co, lJ-12 Miishiiry Suiiiri f ondon. I C 2 _ 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 1067 and 1082 

UMVERMTY OF MANITOBA 

IJI P\KTMLST OF POLITK'AL 5f irNTE 
\N1> 1 MLR national RLl.AIlQNa 

NMNNlPtO, MANITOBA 

Tile Department iasftN npplii.ifionx for a 
piisliloii whlilt be at the level of Professor, 

Aataviaie, or Assistant PrgfcMor. fitfiaiulInK on 
ouitlificalions, at STnrtlnB saiurlea ^ Sli..VN>. 
Sit).500, or Vh.ODiL . Ai)Plivants should have 
hpcclallxiU in Amerlci^O Mivsrnment and cbm- 
Piinithc (nstliuapns.; APHKarionji. which »houM 
g(v<9 the nanirt of rtiref referees, nhould be 


I arnr to: M. $. 
Winnipeg 19. ? 

January 15, 1965. 


50U oViart Rnad, 
u» arrive bcfswe 


CITY OF LONDON 
COLLEGE 

Tlie Ciovernors inviic .'ipplkatlon fnr 
the post of ITcad of the Banking and ^ 
ComniLice Uepurihient from May 1, 
1965. Salary Burnham Technical 
Grade V." C?.«20.£2.«:s. Funlicr 

information aoU form*, of appllcaiioo 
from Stfcrcuirv. City of London 
College, Mooruuic, Lundon, O.C.2. 

~VTCTORIA "university OF 
WELLINGTON 

NEW ZEALAND 

PROFLS.SOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 

The University svfll prtVceJ shortly to Ihe 
appointment oC a second profewsor in the 
Department of Accoiminnk-y. l*refcrence will 
be given to a candidate who has suhNtanrinl 
experience of profcMiinniil pr.iiiicc and particu¬ 
lar Inicrcxis In Audit mg. Biivlncxs FinanLC. 
Company AvcoiiniinM «>r ihr i inanciul Siruciure 
of IndusUial and Commrriial Organlbations. 


s Professor Is £3.250 
bCkWccn tJ,700 and 


The salary acale for 
p.a.. £.1.4UU p.a. or 

£4.UV0 p.a. 

Approved fares to W'clIinkNtn will he allowed 
for tne appointee, hU wife mml his dependent 
children. In addliion. sutuul nmoval expciues 
will be ullowkd within xpcsilicd limltx. 

Further pariieulars and infitrmaiion as to tha 
mcUiod of appUeuiion xhould he obiained from 
the Assocfatlon of Commonwealth Unherotica 
(branch Office), Klarlburough llouvc. Fall Mall. 
Umdon. S.W.l. 

AppUcatlona close In Vesr ZeaLind and 
London, on iu/iuury Jf, 1^*5. 


TBE eONSUMBk TOUNGIL 

The CptmcU ihvltea appllcptrona for tha foUowinii pogfi; 

UCAL ASSBTANT 

CnndMatex ahoyld Htve an honiiun degree in- law atid 'some otuHfled'Mgil 
work in inddsirv'. pubJk sorvica or at the Bar in comnx^rcial pracfjpe would h* 
an advantage. A barrister it preferrad, but a solicitor with naiticvlar qufilihca* 
tions in tndiLsirlaJ or commercial matters would ba considered. The salary icila 
ig £1,344 to £2,013. Initial salary wtU ba accordiny to ays and axparienca. 

Duties will include legal resaarch over a ^9 range of ccgisumer tofrict,. . 
ibe preparauon of papers on such topica lor tha ^unoil, assistance with tha 
preparatuxi ot recommendations for Jegislation and Parliamentary work and tba 
day-to-day work of the legal deparimcai. Work in court ia not Involved. 

kbsearcr pmniR 

To prepirre studies for tlie Ceonell on consumer problems «sln| botti 
published and original sources. Candidaies must htve et least a aecond-elaas 
honours degree in economics, statistlci, or a kindred eubject. and.abould aonnally 
have bad pcMt-grailuate research experience. The talary range la £1,35641,910. 
the aiartiug point being according to ape and expsrienae. 

ASSISTANT RESEAKCH OmCBR^ 

Candidates must have at leaat a second-ollisa honours degrM in economloa^' 
itatixtics, or a kindred tubfect. The aalary range is £87341,423, the stardni 
point being according to age and experience. 


AH these posts carry four weeks and taro days* aanuall h^dajr. A eom- 
pulsory pension scheme (contributory) will be httrodueed shortly.' The phy m 
the above posts Is undergoing review and the iubstnatlve tcaJes resulting will 
be subject to an increase of 31 per oeo|. 00 lanuary 1, 1965, and tiain 00 
January 1. 1966. 


Application forma can be obtained from The &tablUlioicnt Officer, The 
Consumer Council, 3 Cornwall Terrace, London, N,W.l. Competed lonna 
mutt be leturucd to the Council not later than December 16, 1964. 

November 16, 1964. 


R E9BAR('M assistant requiretf te awlBf 
with varied and Iniereetint itudlct of toe 
orobltectural profcwHivn and the buaihnt 
Industry. Suitable for new amduau or .wltn 
** A ** level mathematics and tome experience 

InitiTute ot StatliUciani an advantage.. Starunt 
galury according to experience ^_mllflcBtloni 
wiihfn scale £550 x £40 — ]&.006k--App|lea- 
don forme and partlculan from' SeoeM. 
RIBA (IIRW), 66 Portland Place. London. W.l. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

ialiuj on the jeale II.400 to £L505 (Lecturer) 
er <800 to fuioo (Bceearch Atsliiamjr 




—a MW roie for 

A Ford buyer is coDOfmed not only ^ith the 
regularity of supplies, but »1|0 wiUi keeping the 
01 our products within competitive limits. It is 
necessary for him to have access to the ^ta protl 
advanced cost AnalyliS; metoods wblibh into plu 

at the initial concept bf A hew model. The applicati^ p 
development of these techniques is the 

PURCHiSE 

The tnen we seek are not less than 25 years ^of age 
. nnivefsity degrees or accounting - qualifications ^ 

cxp^ence inclines diem towjMS the financial gipecti of;., 
business. They must be able to draw up clear, coadito 
aDalydoal j^rts, in the course of preparing 
have cobtacf with the Industries which supply .ftA Tiwiy 9 to 
be capable of foreseeing economic trends, . ' 

They will be offered initial salary Of ufi Tl^ ii 

only a ^ginning. Opportiuiities tot pfogr^ both' lO purchase 
and other areas of the Company are excellent Our Manage¬ 
ment Development actjvity ensures that able men are quickly 
earmarked for promotion. 

Please write, quoting reference SAS64/18/E and stating your 
age and brief details of your care er to: _ 

C. F. Molander, 

Room 1/178, 

Recruitment and Placement, 

Ford Motor Company Ltd., 

Warley, 

Brentwood, 

Essex. 



POIpp ;)R|||TA1N 



THE ^C^MlST' K’OVEM&Eh' ti. l9M 


BRADfORD INSTITUTI OF 

■‘lEtHNOUOcy 

(ihc f»oiio4e<l Ufthtrirtty ctf llr.ttifi«rai 

Appliciiliori', nrv limunl for jhc i>om of 

PRDIISSOK or SI \I IS I ICS ,\M1 
OIM.K S I ION \L IU..SI \HC Jl 

Salary ucak within the r.T;Ji!e of Ihiti f(»r 
Mni\u%liy proftKririi. 

Th- siiLiCAnrul cupdiiliilC Will he feiiiiiHiNihlc 
fur roeiTLh iiod dc\m hl^ itubjL-ki 

Further dctulK and nppltfutlon formti which 
ithoiilil he returned hy t^ccmher 31, IVM, tnoy 
he obtained from Hie Reulfilrur. Ref. 61Y/M. 
Rr.'idford luNtltuir of TectuteloAfV Bradford 7. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 

\Pl<liwi»non«' ai7 Invited for twn ^ 

lilt uriiJc of I.UIUHIK or ASSISJ \NT 
1.FXTUKIR in OOVlHNMFNr Oik ro^t 
will he hivli.iIU LiiiikcriicJ with ih^ puliluai 
PrtMcnui ol thi Miisllni world iM'v.ti.>ll> lit 

Uk Middle £.j>l Rild NoiiJi /VtriLj ilu oih(.r 
with the fiifvrnal und lafvrnurJomii nt 

the CnmiminUt sidtes D'UIck to vintimc n^e 
OvtUber. IMi\ nr chi her :lh mn) he irTiiiilti-J. 
httiuiy kc'ulvii iKr uiiiiiim Lx'cLiiici ii.4(lo x 

jiiil.'^ lo Sssisijiii Iccliirei, CI.O'^iJ to 

CI.27S ■ Initial s.ilart .'ind status ticcivriffne to 
qiitillluiiiinne attd LApiilciikV Mcnihcnaliir of 

F.S.S.U Applii.Hiiniu thoiiliJ ht; oeui not later 
lllutt JiiiuiHry W, lVf»5. lo the HcMisirfU ttic 

UnKc'ruiy. Mujichesur 11 from whom finitier 
PBiltciilars and forms oi upplicatinn mui be 
L obtained 


EDUCATION. BUSINESS AND PERSONA!, 

Home Study Counen I 

A \ f 1A I lultlrin fn tiienrctlcal nnd ahutied rconomita 


Home Study Council 
B.SC. (ECON.), UB. 

and Other external dcarcea of iho Unitcr^iiv of 
London. Alin Accouniaitky,H<s.YeiafT^hip. f.nfv 
CoBtlnc, BankinB. iBionmca, Marketinjr. ii.c.-.ir., 
and nu^ Ctton^am.) ^urkca in hi^noM auh* t 
Jects uioiudinB ihu new Stoekbrokers unJ hiowk- 
johbera counc. 

Write todar for dctulls or aJM.e, siaiiHB 
lubjcct la wUcii intcnniiwd, to. 

METROPOLITAN C0LLE<;E 

Cbep^ 09/3), St, Albau.i, 
or cbH at SB Oooca Vtcturia Street, I onJon. 
a C.4. City 6874. (F.miul cd 19 Hn 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

^Wohtcr nan fEat. ISW). provides Pwlial 
Couraei In a wide ranee of tiihjcotii for the 
two examinatJoat for London Unlf. B.Sc. 

(three if enirunce is iiuluded) at moderate Fcck. 
1.716 Wul«Rji Hall itudcnu paaoed London 
Unlversliy B.Sc. l/con. exame.. 19.t(F196i. 
Tuition aim for O.C.E.. Law, StatiftlMl. other 

WOLSEV HAIL, OXFORD 1 


for Pints I und II of B.Sc.fPcon i Iletrjic. 
\lto hH wompulsory iiuhjccts.''-Box l8Tt 

.TR^ C'^MMII ILl ’tH 

LONDON CLLAMINO BANK I KS 

NOIICT ig Itcrobi iriico that the muxinnmi 
rale of liiu-resi allowed by the iindcrmcmumcd 
London Clcurine Bunks on dctHisil«>. wliuli 
must bo lodticd lor o ipiulimiui pcrioU ol 
so\cn days and he gubject to & mlolmum 
of withdrawal of *cvcn days, will he riM m 
cent, per annum until further nmite 

B.VRCt.AY.S B.XNK I IMITI H 
COUll.S A CO. 

DISTRICT B.VNk IIMIM M 
OLYNN. MILLS A CO. 

LLOYDS BANKL LlMflTP 
martins bank LTSimn 

MIDI,AND BANK IIMIT! D 
THli NAllONAl BANK IJMIIIM 
NAllONAI PROVINCUL BANK I IMl M l> 
WLSIMINSII K BANK 1IMIH D 
WaLiXMS ni ACON’S BANK LIMHITJ 

R II BSRKSIIIKI 

S..tiet!iry. 

Nou-iaiKf 3^ 19i'4 


Desperate need Refugee All Xijid<;. A Parce] 'i 

Larger quantllies wc supply cover and simple inslrueiiimv 

WAR ON WANT, 9 MaUeky Road, toijidi*fi. W.5, 




from America 




n^etoctnmiG 
LJw controls 

KOSk^y 


visit the exhibition at the 
UNITED STATES TRADE CENTER 
57 St. James's Street London SW1 
December 8-18, 1964 10am-5pm Mon-Fri 

/, Illustrating American techniques in one of the 
' fastest growing areas of industrial development 
. ijHj^ Sponsored by the Bureau of International 
\Vj,r • Commerce, US Department of Commerce 

THIS IS A TRADE SHOW-ORDERS CAN BE PLACED 


REINIESENTATIVE 
FOR THE BANK OF 
N.f.BirnEI#tELD 
&SONLTO 


The Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son Ltd., Hamilton, 
Bermuda, announces the opening of a Representative 
Office in London on the 30th November, 1964. The 
Lonijqnlfll|l{K 9 SentVt]ve is Mr. Geoffrey B. Clinch, who 
is 'iyi^ikl^"i|^-.|dvise on all matters where the 
servlbdi^riner^ank may be of assistance. 

TUI tANK OF N;T. BUTTERFIEIB A SOH LTV, 

London Representative Office 

to Old Jewry, LomloiT E.C. 2 . Ori b n a rc h - 0 0 04 . 



iiiiii’iiiiiriOfiiiiSiS 


KEEP UP WITH CANADIAN PROGRESS THROUGH BANK'’ 

Canada is growiii|[ up, and the overall picture is ope of steady progress. 
The Toronto-Donunion Bank has been an integral part' of Canadd and 
Canadian progress for more than 100 years. With over 044i branch 
offices aerpsB the country, we can supply you with up-to-the-minute 
information on commercial and inci us^jjal^Qwtb |;xendaA 
and services, federal and. provincial regulations — In fact all the infor¬ 
mation you nqed to ensure businesB sticciess in Canada. Please don't 
hesitate to coll if we can help you. 

CANADA ISAS NEAR AS... Rfini 


Hciid Office: .w Kiotf St. Wesf,. TOflONTO^Z>OMlNIOM 

^ Toronto. Ontario _ ^ .. . 

LondtiJi Office*: ^Kims Wiliiain 6L. SSCI IWPM 

KKiMouatSt.. Wi ^ 

Not YtnK: 45 WilII St.. NV5 . 

th ao V\ os l Moiuye gW \, Wh^c ptooUi itipht tfu 4iff^ence 

■ Incdrpnrafi'd Iv Cciniidtr irit}i LWIrct T.uibV'f'i 







E00N0MI3T KOVBM«ilt» 2«« 



tftTK \l I \ l••hll Mill ••II A. 

Clorch I \u«>ir,i|ii\iit> Liil . 
StTiitli A Son. 71 BoiilLWirJ 
l-Zi-iXJ. Kio dc J.inc-rio 
nt RijiiiJ. 1>)roiiio 7 Onurio 
ulomho i>l NM \I<K ‘ I jnar 
Ic llat-hclvc, 4S bis Kiw ( biiniooMton. 
HoMlikl. hKANi I. W li smith 
iJiSCli < JcrtruUensiriissc 4c> Koln I; 
Hamhiirp. tJI-TANA • lr.i\cl 
i.m 2H Hue dc Sliidc, Athens. 
Hiillcrilmn 4. lfl)NUK()N(r- 
TOT AftriifH IlmiiM:. INni\. Pmrikfi 
t, if^rTlflA HndMiy Street. CaUurta lb. 
^^'lunuy 2.W40 L'oiindiiRhi C'irvns. 
Press Auency of Ir-oi. P.O. 
BnlldlnK. Sniiihpiue, Baghdad. 
Box lltW. Tel-Aitv. FI AI.Y : 
' K.arl 11. HiKhmc^er Nssoeiaics, 
F. Muru/cil A Co, P.Q. Box bO^. 
tl* P.O. Box bft. Amm.-tn. K| NVA 
u lorcipn PiiblUaiions Supply Co. 

^ Levant IJisinhiiinrs Co., PinvO d« 

jMfltfirs. Murkan & Sons SiibiKrImlon neisi.. 
“SrCJordon & tJoish rN/.>. ltd.. P <), Box sa4. 
(Nto Ltd. 12 Wurinii-1 aylitt Street. Wclllna- 
Lanc. P.M.B 2l2i). I a«os. NORWAY: A/S 
Oxio. PHIL IPPINL.S . .SfoiriH C orporatnm, 
1 . Ul Wilc/u 4b. \Curs/ii«'ii 10 Poland. 

, %ullvhiiry, .S HhodcNiJ. SOUTH AKRU A. 
(Box 3<»2S. Pori blizabrth . tenir.il Nciks 

N . Dlsirlbiiidor.t ln:crn.itioniil 
•N : Ktiarionm Bookshop. P O 

B., Nordeni1)LhtsvaNi.n “O. SUKk- 

Cait« 12.1. Berne Trunxit. IANUANYIKA; The 
Salfunn. lUHKliV : Llbrnliie Havheiie. 4bM Isiklnl 
African Stundurd. I».0. Box Ibfri, KumpaJa. 
L.N1TPD STATl:s^’OTlBiy;«OTMOTMg^'OT9in|^ Avenue. New York 17. N.Y.: British 

PiiMKulidOT toff.. 3022. N.Y.; The llconomiet. National Press 
Bulldtnii WhKhfnaton 4, D.C ; Natloiuil Publications C^o., 4055 Wilahlre Bkd.. Fox Anaclcs 5 
Caiirornla VI Nl'V.LJl'LA : DKtrlbiildorn S.inilaxo C A., Ouintu Oasis. ScBiinda Iransvcr^al 
Norfe. Urb.tni/aelon Ousu.upiiro. ApanaJo No. 25|!i9. Car.uus. 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AG 
t o . *>0 .Miller Sireet, Sydney N 
311; MS Liltlc C'ollius Street .Vkih 
Adolphe BniHsclx. UKAZI 

CANADA: Wih, Dawsivn Subscription Scrvlee, 5K7 
I 'hYlON • The tnke Mouse Bookshop Iimi Parson#', 
MunksH-iard, b Niwn'liudc, CopenhuRcn K.. 1 CVPl t 

Cairo. I’JNl.ANP: Akatccmincn Kirjak.iuppa. 2 Keek 
A .Sun 24& Rue dc RIvoll Puns. OLBMANY • W.,‘ 
C'onvi:i Oroano'ertrleb UmnH. Hamburg t. Dunriger 
ServKc Lid. PC). Box 4UI Acirii. URL LCT 
HOLLAND N V. V/H Von niimar’h Import 
I he Advcrtibinif A Publkiiy Bureau LuL 
Syndicate Private Md., liole Murkci, Nc 
or 23 fJamam Street. Bombay 1 : C- 
Poet Box 174 New « Delhi. IKAM} 

Bo* 1125 Teheran. IkAO ‘ Coronet , 

IsRAI L : Bronfman's Agency. Ltd . 2 Tx 
MebStiaucrie Itullunc, Via Lnmnrro .*'2. Mi 
Melji fii'iuhix. 2B, lCltaya>b'ho. Nhibuy# 

Tokyo C'entrul. IORDAN: Joacph 1. 

Inst Alruiin Standard. P.O. Box lUONO. 

P O Box 2.lfl, KwBiTK>Mwa>Miin, .Seoul 
J'Ltoilc. D AWitflly BuiIdlnHI, Bptriit. M 

74 Onhurd lioad,'Sliisaporc V. NLW Zg 

75 An/nc Avenue. Auckland: Gordon dl< 
ton NKflKIA: Ailax NiHcrIa Ltd . O'* 

Narv evens L ItcmiurtiencMic. P 0> H< 

PO Box 1451. Manila 
KHOi)t41A: Kingstons Ltd 
American A Ovescus Publications^ 

Aaency I,Id., P.O Box 10799. ' 

Duuiic dc> Sexto, .lb. Apartttdo 
Box «)6N. K-harfOiimi SWLDLN 

holm SWITZERLAND : 

J iinsanyikci &aMard, P.O^ 


America!^ Sk^ress has 50 international banking branches in 
15 counfr'^: 

For the b^Jitessman this means he need only obtain one 
credit line fnifils country to enjoy a full range of commercial 
banking facilities in all the major financial centres, and in 
most busy ^port markets. 

But Americ’i^ Express Is more than a bank. It also offers a 
number pf unique services. It can arrange fast, efficient Air 
Freight through 400 of Its own branches; see to travel arrange¬ 
ments for a’.b0^'riess trip - and supply the Travellers Cheques, 
or Credit with iti 

American'E^w^ is the only complete international banking 
coverage fpfP&.|fbbal minded export-orientated organisation. 




fel: Mincing Lane 2741 
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A-'' ' ^ I ‘ ^ ^ 

Capb-'am^ is in the brake 1 inih 9 of a' 

. Mihi]:car;t()d insulation pf a i^i:barp9wer 
statkin;th^ flre-pi^fing of a liM^^ 

^ Capa-abiifty is in the stopping power pf a 

London bus, the warm lining ih your attic, 
the ceiling! irr the new supOrmarJcH 

f : . the secret of your wife's heat-retaining oveti. 

Cape-abiitty is the result of a 
partnership of progressive companies 
serving th^ building, motor, shipping and 
general er^ineering industries. 



Cape-ability is all this and more— 
imagination in Outlook, strength in research 
and alertness to new trends. 



The Cape Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street • London W1 
Telephone ; G ROsvenor 6022 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 



High, 431 5 (October i) 
Low, 370*0 (February 3) 


High. 377 B 
(October I) 
Low. 322 6 
(February 3) 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Savings Bonds 3%.I955-S5 

Savings Bonds 2';% .... I9M*«7 93 

Funding 3%.1966-68 90 

Conversion 3'-%.1969 91 

Victory 4% ‘.1920-76 97 

Savings Bonds 3% .1960-70 87 

Funding 4%.1960-90 93 

Savings Bondi 3%.196^75 77 

Tiee»ury3'i% .1977-80 75 

Funding Si^Vo.1978^ 91 

Treasury 3*2%.1979-81 75 

Funding 5' 2 %.1982-84 95 

Funding 5^»4% .1987-91 95 

Redemption 3%.1986-96 60 

Funding 312 %.1999-2004 64 

TreMury5»i%.2000-12 91 

Consols 4%.afnr Feb. 1957 65 

War Loan 3>2%.after 1952 56 

Conv. 3*2%.After A^r. 1961 57 

Treasury j%.after Apr. 1966 48 

Consols 2>i%.. 41 

Treasury 212%.after Apr. 1975 41 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 81 

British Electric 3»j%.1976-79 76 

British Gas 3%.1990^9$ 60 

Bntiih Transport 3% .... 1978-88 64 

! DOMINION AND 

CORPORATION STOCKS 


High, M8 77 (August 13^ 

Low, l63'86 (November 23]^ 

rr..''. ^ NetHifl, "5rE»k‘R«cr 

1 Vl’7' ‘ Yield, Yield. 

, Nov. 25, Nov, 25, 

I £ I. d, £ s. d. 


6 10 41 
6' 6 9/ 
6 7 01 
6 4 6 

4 IS 5^ 
6 5 31 

5 3 101 

6 4 21 
6 3 21 
6 4 6/ 
6 4 3/ 
6 3 8/ 
6 5 11/ 

5 18 10/ 

6 I 9/ 
6 6 7/ 
6 8 If 
6 7 2f 
6 7 5f 
6 8 lOf 
♦ 4 7f 

4 6 3f 
6 4 5/ 
6 t 51 

5 19 2/ 

^ 6. I 1/ 

T^ed. Yield, 
Nov. 25. 
1964 
. £ s. d 


28/4»i 22/7', 

}V- 4m/'- 


I Use 

Two 

1 


Dividends 

1 ORDINARY 


- (fl) ib) (c) 

t STOCKS 


% 

% 




1 

, banks, discount 

A HP 

10 c 

5*2 0 

Barclays. 

...£l 

5*2 b 

4*2 0 

Lloyds. 

...£l 

14 c 

7 0 

Martins. 

..5/- 

10 c 

6 a 

Midland. 

...£l 

14 c 

7ljrj 

Nat. Provincial.... 

...£l 

6hb 

i S5,0 

Westminster *B'... 

...£l 

4 a 

8 b 

. Australia ft N. Z. . 

...£l 

91 c 

' 3*10 

: BOLSA. 

...£l 

i$2 10 c 

$2 15 c 

Bank of Montreal.. 

..$10 


i Snb 

Bank of New S. Wales. £1 


1 6 b 

Barclays DCO. 

..£1 

' 7ijb 

1 7*2 n 

Chartered.. 

..£1 

: 11 /- b 

1 5/- n 

Hongk'g. ft Shang. 

.$25 

7*20 

‘ lO'ib 

Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 

10/- 

52 50 e 

:$2-55 c 

Royal Bk. Canada.. 

.$10 

17i2e 

1 7*2 0 

Standard Bank .... 

..£1 

16*2 5 

7*2 0 

Hambros. 

.5/- 

13 c 

21 c 

Montagu Trust_ 

.5/- 

5*25 

! 4 e 

M. Samuel . 

..£1 

9 e 

I 3*10 

Schroders.. 

. .£1 

6'|b 

i 6*40 

. Union Discount.... 

. £1 


} 4 a 

Bowmaker.. 

.5/- 

nijb 

5 a 

Lombard'Banking . 

5/- 

, 15 c 

5 0 

Mercantile Credit . 

.5/- 

i 4 a 

26 b 

United Domini T«( 

5/- 

1 


BREWERIES. Etc. 

13 c 

' 5 a 

Allied Breweries . 

, . 5 /- 

1 9'^^ 

4 a 

Baas. Mitchells & B 

. 5/- 

■ 13'..' 

5 a 

Charrington Umcod 

.5/- 

, 5 u 

6iib 

Distillers. 

10/- 

23 4 c 

8 a 

Guinness. 

.5/- 

- 5 n 

ll'ib 

Harveys. 

5/- 

5 n 

8 b 

Scottish ft Newc Brew £l 

14 r 

41, <1 

( Watney Mann. 

.5/- 

1 11 h 

5 a 

Whitbread 'A'. 

5/- 



BUILDING. PAINT. 

Etc. 

8 6c 

31:0 

Associated Portland 

..£1 

10'; c 

4*20 

British Plaster Bd ... 

10/- 

7 a 

II b 1 

1 Richard Costain .... 

.5/- 


Price, ' Price, I 
Nov. 18. Nov. 2S.i 
1964 I 1964 ; 


52/9 53/9 

48/- 48/- 

18/- 18/- 

55/- 55/3 

67/- j 68/3 

49/- I 48/6 

I 55/9 54/6* 

37/- 37/3 

£257,« £25<i|a 

56/-* 55/6< 

35/7'2 30/3 

49/6 48/9 

£2M2 £21 

46/6 45/9’ 

£29ia £295, 

54/9 55/3 

29/- 27/9 

30/- 29/9 

61/6 •! 59/6 


Yield. 

Nov. 25,. Cover 
1964 

% 


li/lO'z 24 c 


23/7*1 17/1'i ' 7*2 0 

24/41j' I7/I0'2‘i 15-8 c ' 
22 / 6 J 4 IT/- 10 b 

50/1*2 39/6 .1 4'aa 

49/6 41/3 I 10 c 

19/7*2 14/3 ‘ k\b 



Australia 3 * 4 % .1965-69' 897, 

Australia 6 %. 1974-76 ; lOO'j 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75, 66'2 

New Zealand 6 % .1976-80 1 i 00>4 

Northern Rhodesia 6 %.1978-81 1 83 

South Africa 3 * 2 %.1965-67 94 *, 

Southern Rhodesia 4'i%.1987-92 ' 46*2 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 I '8434 

Birmingham 4 * 4 %.1967-70 | 93‘a 

Bristol 5% .1971-73 ! 93* 

Corporation of London 5' 4 %.1976-79 917, 

LCC3% .after 1920 46V 

LCCS%.1980-83 88*2 

Mld^e* 5'4%.1980 92 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


9 I o ] 22-7 b 
ISijh 14*40 


Crittall Mfg.5/- 

Internaiional Paints . .4/- 
, London Brick.5/- 
Rugby Portland .i...5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHENICAL 

Albright ft Wilson ..5/- 

Borax Qefd.5/- 

Fisons.. .£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto . .5/- 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Di tig .. .5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams .10/- 

Grattan Warohotisos .5/- 

GUS ‘A’.5/- 

Houso of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis's Invest. Tst . .4/- , 


56/6 

1 54/6 

3 

30 


50/- 

! 47/3 

5 

29 


11/1*2 

10/10'; 

5 

06 

i 

15/6 

14/6 

6 

03 


M/I'j 

13/- , 

5 

77 

i'-*! 

28/9 

27/- 

5 

56 

11 . 

l3/7'i 

13/9 

4 

73 

1'^ 

I6/4'2 

15/9 

4 

29 

Hi 

14/6 

, 13/10'; 

5 

05 

1'^ 

24/3 

1 24/1'; 

4 

77 

Ml 

19/3 

19/6 

5 

00’ ' 

1 ’1 

16/9 

16/3 

5 

08 


62/6 

62/6 

4 

16 

2 

16/9 

, 17/- 

4 

12 

2 

16/9 

[ IS/IO'j 

5 

04 

1 'j 

55/- 

' 56/6 

3 

06 

2'j 

26/6 

, 25/10 '2 

4 

06 

M, 

25/3 


3 

75 

2 


14/1012*1 I4/M2 

23/- 23/3 

25/9 25/- 

19/9• 19/9 

21/3 20/6 

.21/- 20/4*2 

49/-* 47/9 

43/3 44/- 

15/10*2 15/3 


36/9 I 35/6 
41/- I 42/9 
26/7 '2 I 26/3* 



3 

Op 

48/1 '2 

32/9 

25*6 c 

83^0 

Mai ks A Spencer 

■A- 5/- 33/1'2* 

36/- 

3 

59 1 

1' 


13 

6f 

36/9 

27/7 '2 

24 c 

8 fi 

United Drapery . 

....5/- 28/l0'2 

29/- 

4 

14 

M 


18 

Of 

33/- 

t 21/6 

1 20 c 

S'iO 

Woolworth. 

.. .5/- 23/- 

24/6 

4 

08 ' 

M 


9 

01 


1 



OIL 







6 

01 

64/4', 

i 46/a'4 

tS'jb 

13*2 0 

British Petroleum 

....£1 57/- 

59/6 

6 

10 

23 


li 

01 

61/10*2 

' 49/5'4 

tll'jc 

t4^20 

Burmah Oil ...., 

, . . £1 52/6 

i 53/6 

6 

92 * 

1 


3 

01 

£19 

£I6)|4 

1 291 c 

13 a 

Royal Dutch.... 

..20 ri. £18*16 

£17^4 

3 

28 : 

2' 


11 

01 

42/1*. 


1 tia'jb 

tll^.o 

Shell Transport . 

....5/- 37/1*a 

36/9 

6 

67 , 

2'. 


4 

01 

31/- 

' 23/9 

I ... 


Ultramar. 

...10/- 28/3 

28/6 


i 



FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 

f. I^i hiov. 25, 1 Nov. 18; Nov. 25 

t*. I Free, i % : % 


Nov. 18 Nov 25 

% : % 


Atch. Topeka .... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Amer. Electric ... 
Am. Tel. ft Tei. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

int. Tel. ft Tel. ... 
Western Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .,.. 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

CelanesB... 


33'$ 33i$ 

SI 49 

4I>4 41 

447 , 44*2 

45 44*4 

6734 66' 2 ^ 

92'i 93'4 

6l3a 60*4 

325e 32'2 

643a 62), I 

31 '4 29*2 

I 43*4 43 ! 


555 , 57'4 

37'4 J 6 I 1 
66'i 67*4 

743, 75*2 


Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive .. 
Crown Zeller. .. 
Distillers Scag. .. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical . 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak .. . 
Ford Motor. . . 
Gen Electric 
General Foods . 
General Motors . 
Goodyear 
Gulf Oil .. 

K einz . 

It. Bus. Mach . 
Inr Harvester 
Inter Nickel . 


Inter. Paper ... 

Kennecotc. 

Litton Inda. 

Monsanto. 

Nm. Dittlllers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Seara Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

Socony«Mobil.. ! 
I Stand Oil Ind. . < 
I Stand. Oil N.J. , 
Union Carbide. 

U.S, Steel. 

Westi EMocric.. 
Woolworth ... 
Xerox ... t.... 


Scenderd end Poors Indicea (1941 •45a« lOl 


1964 

425 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 


Industrials 

% 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

Oct. 28 

89'5I 

2 91 

49-33 

4 06 

73 S? 

1-16 

87 06 

4 17 

Nov. 4 

90 05 

2 91 

49-32 

4 06 

, 73-61 

3-16 

87-36 ! 

4 14 

.1 H 

89 94 

2 91 

47-57 

4-21 

74-45 

313 

87-36 

4 14 

.. 18 

9M10 

2 88 

48 26 

4 15 

74-96, 

3 II 

f 87 26 

4-15 

.. 25 

90-39 

2 93 

47-47 

4-25 

74-44 

3tl4 

1 87-06 ! 

4 17 


425 Industrials—Higk 91 29 (Nov. 20. 1964). Low. >9*74 <|an. 2, 1964). 



' Ex dividend. t Tax free. i Ai 
(d) Interim dividend, (b) Final divii 
(p) Resulting from spin of Federation 


I. t Assumed avePiftlalH*. 7 ween.. ntt redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitaliutidh. T' wXfhti. 56 touivalehf sterling. 

Final dividend, (d) Yft^'a divMerwA. . To earliest date, (f) Fiat yield (g) Ex all. (A) After Rhodesian tax. (f) To latest date, (n) Interim since redudalTor passed 
edtraiion of Rhodesia ft Nyasaland Stock ’ japanesc pi ices supplied by Oaiwa Securities. Tokyo Canadian 65 Stock Induurial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGEf^ 


■'the Ecd>i6.MrsT nOVe.m^er • 28 i' 1^64 


KEY MONEY ANO ARBITRAGE RATES 

V 

November 29 


London 


Bank rac* tfrom S%, % • 

23/11/64). 7 

OapoGlt ra^M 

7 ^«yi’ 

Clatrini btnks .. 5 

Oiic>,unt Nousas ... 5 

Local Rifthoriitai... 7ig-7i4 
i monthi* fiaed^ > 

Local atfthoritiGi... Vm 

Finanea houaat .... 7i>.7*4 
Call mmmt: 

CItarfa* 

minimum. S’f 

Dayto>6ay spraad.. 5»i'-6' ^ 


HarRaC Vtacount rataa 

(3 months') % 

Traaaury bills... 6I4 

Bank bills. 6 il, 4 - 6 't 

Fina trado bills.. 7I4-8 

■uro-dollar da^Mlta- 

7 days' notice . .. 3 ^ 4 - 4'4 

3 months' .... 4*j|-5 

Bdro^torlinf da^oatta 

(in Paris) 

2 days'notica ... 6 i 4 - 7'4 

3 months'. 7*j-® 


New York 

Traaaury billa; % Harkac mP**" */• 

Novambar II .... 3-60 Bank bills ... 3M 

.. 25- 3 II Car If. of deposit 4 00 

forward cavar mantfu') 

Annual intai*ast cost. U$ dollars. I"i 4 - 3 'i 4 


Covered Arbitrotfe Mofgloe 


In favour of: ,, 

Traaaury billa. New York. ‘'i* 

IPrIma bank bills. London. »,*, 

■ ur•>dollar/UK local 

authority loans. London. <7 

lur#*doflar8/EufooitarMnf • London. 

These cavrred arbitrage martinr show the dlfferantfo/s 10 
rates an the porticu/er sttrUtig and dollar csstts, at adjutitd 
fr Ihe cost of forward tTichonga cover, shown obove 

TREASURY SILL TENDERS 


London. 

London . 



lecurad 46 par cant, highar tendeis being allotted m 
T A* oHer for this week was for C120 million 91-day bills 


PRICES AND PAY 


Prices of basic materials rose again in 
October mainly because of sharp increases 
in the prices of non-ferrous metals. At the 
Retail level, the small fall in food prices was 
eclipsed by the higher level of repair costs 
and maintenance on houses: the retail index 
showed a slight increase. 

Wages went up only fractionally. There 
were one or two cost of living adjustments 
and government industrial workers received 
aa increase of between five, and sevan shil¬ 
lings a week effective from the beginning 
of the month. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he gyrations in the foreign exchange 
market that surrounded the 2 per cent 
increase in Bank rate and the continuing 
pressure on sterling, dominated world 
money markets this week: these events arc 
described fully on page 1042. The rise in 
Bank rate on Monday left a longer than 
usual gap before the next Treasury bill 
render, and the market for a rough guide in 
fixing rates referred back to 1957 and 1961 
when rises in the Bank rate to 7 per cent 
were followed by increases to 6 g per cent 
and 6li per cent respectively in the 
Treasury Bill rate. At Friday’s tender the 
market is expecting a bill rate of about 61 
per cent. On Monday three-months trade 
bills rose to 7!-8 per cent, an increase of 2 
per cent ; bank bills of a similar maturity 
rose 10 filii-i per cent. Credit was tight all 
this week and rates of 6i-6| per cent were 
offered for day-to-day loans, but assistance 
on a large Scale from the authorities saved 
any houses from borrowing from the Bank 
at 7 per cent. 

In New York the rise in the Federal 
Reserve discount rate from 31 per cent to 4 
per cent on Monday came too late to affect 
the weekly auction but the rate on three 
months Treasury bijls still rose sharply from 
3.6 per cent to 3.738 per cent, the highest 
rate since May i960. Clearly the news of 
the jump in British Bank rate was read as 
signalling the rise at home. The ceiling on 
time deposits was subsequently also raised, 
from I to 4 per cent on maturities of less 
than 90 days, and from 4 to 4 J per cent for 
all longer maturities. On savings deposits 
the maximum rate was raised to 4 per cent 
and there is no longer any distinction as to 
rates for varying maturities. 

Bank of England Returns 



' Nov 27 

' Nov 18. 

1- 

' Nov, 25. 

[i mdlioni 

1963 

1964 

1964 

Diirount! anri advancas .. 

57 6 

34-4 

29-2 

Notes HI circulaiion . 

2,453 9 

2,598 1 

2,6li-9 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Spof 

EFaetivc Limiti Novambar 18 Novsmbar 25 


USS. 

Canadian S . ' 
Franch Fr . 
SwIm Fr ... 
Baljlan fr. . 

Dutch GId.. 

W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Lira . [ 
Swadnh Kr.' 
Danish Kr. . 
AustrianSch. 

■' Official Mmitn, 


2 78-2 82' 

13 622-14 027 
II 94-12 547. 
137 06- 

142 05 
9 9834-10 2812 
JI 037-11 36$ 

^ I725-I77S 
14 27 I 4 -I 4 70 
19 06i2>l9 62 
72 25-73 34$ 


2-7bJ,*-’u 

2 WV’i 

13 63*4-64 
12 007,-01 <• 

I 3 | ro¬ 
ts 

9 99*4-10 OO 
M 06V% 

1738 * 1 - 39 1, 

14 35-35 >4 
19 28*4-29 
71-88-91 


Three Months Forward 

Uniiad Statat $. I *4-3,0. 

Canadian $. ^ac. pm 

Franch Fr. 3'4-2*4c. pm 

Swi» Fr. ] 3 I 7 - 3 I 4 C. pm 

Balfian Fr. l3-8c. pm 

I Dutch GId.i. I 2 -I 4 C. pm 

I VY. Gsrrnan Om. 3*,-3i,pr. pm ' P"' 

Italian Lira. hra dis- ' 8-6 lira pin 

•1 lire pm 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ par fine 01 . 35 08>2-I0', 1 

Invostment Currencies 

Inyattmant I (London)' ^ pm 11*4 

Sacuniy C (New York): % dit 0-2 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


2 78*,*-«i, 4 
2 98i4->, 

13 64 * 4-65 
12 021,-*, 
138 15 - 

20 

10 001,.^4 

11 07<t-*, 
I740».r-^ 

14 34Ij.S4 
19 29*4-'; 

71 95-72 00 


2 *,-I*10 pm 
2',-|7,c. pm 
l2-9c. pm 
M-9c, pm 
6 (M 0 c. pm 
6-5pm 



Ord. Bmmm 

Supply Servicas. 6.S49.000 3,635.334'3 807,666 
Other. 639.000 489,169 , 502,071 

Total. 7,3SS.0S» 4,l24.5S3 ,T,30f.737 

"Above-line" Surplua — — 

or Deficit. 199,078 2ISJ8J 

"Balow-lme" Expenditure* 284,999 433.728 

Total Surplua or Defieic 684,069 448,911 

Non Market Borrowing 

Net leceibts from • 1 

National Develop Bonds 110,27$ 

Tax Reserve CcrtiOcates 86.239 > 103.337 

Sayings Certificates .. - / 2,000 ^ \0.700 

Defence Bonds. 10,120! —4(./09 

Premium Savin|t Bonds 25,900 35.100 



381 ' 2,984 


” Net repayments to Civil Contingencies Fund £\ million 1 
1964-65 compared with £3 million in 1963-64. 


Index Pence#!tsge cbenfe from 

On orifi^al base ’ 1958=100 m^ITntha 

ago e|o 


Retail Prices 

All items 
Pood 

Drink end tobacco 
Houaing 

DurebN houaehold goods 
Clothing and footwear 
TranOfkort end vehicles 

WhqtasBie Prices 

Beak motoriela 
Fuel 

MenofecCMred goods 

V^MgB Rates 

All workera ; woekly 
hourly 

Hours: (Hanufacthirlnf) 

Normef d^lpl t ly 
Actual heiue per head' 

Total operattvo houra 


Occ. 

107-9 

1962 fOO 

116 3 

+8-1 

+ 0 S 


lOS 0 


III 6 

-0 1 

1 _• « 


109-7 

,, 

II9-I 

-0 1 

+ 1-8 j 


111-7 


133 7 

+8 6 

+ 1 8 

1 ' 

102-9 

,, 

104-S 

+ 0 1 

+0 4 ' 


IOS-5 

,, 

189 1 

+8-3 

+0 7 

•• 

101-4 

»* 

114 9 

-e-t 

+0-6 

Oct. 

104 0 

/954 100 

187-1 

•+ 0-8 

+ 1 J 

„ 

138 2 

187 1 

-8 3 

+8'4 

•* 

IU-3 

' 

$* 

Jon. 3t 

112 8 

1 

+ 8-1 

+8-4 

Oct. 

141-7 

IfU ^ m • 

124 1 

+8-L 

+8 4 

•* 

1 149-1 j 

Asfi. Ml 

)3M 

1 -f* » 

+• 5 

Oct. 

94‘8 

1956 188 

95-8 1 

Hil 

-8 1 

lopt. i 

188 7 

IH2 199 

98 a ' 

-8 4 

-8 1 

! 

181 8 

•' 1 

181 6 

+ 21-6 

+8-1 


A-^f^^tcrfd ai a Weunemaf 


^ onaire. PricedV^erttf »w Ml ClOiKsta^Presa t^d.; loBdoiTKx'* 4 bv Tlic 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK 


WILSON'S CHOICS 

Mr Wilson's trip to Wbshirtgton next week couid be one of the 
most important moments of his, career. Me has to show that 
Britain is ready to strengthen the Western alliance In deed as 
well as word. To do this ho must agree to a l^fitis^ contribution 
to the mixed-manned Nato nuclear force that jmeny members of 
his party scorn. This will be the t^glnnlng, .not the end. of the 
great Atlantic negotiation; but there will be no negotiation unless 
this question of confidence is settled first page liOS^ 


THE DOG THAT DIDN'T BARK 

The deflationary measures that the Labour Government has 
imposed, in order not to dwalue the pounds court considerable 
risk of a recession and of Heavier unemployment by the winte*^ 
of 1965-66. What are the political implications of this, both for 
the long term developniem of.the LatoUr party (whose members 
sre so far being responsibly quiescent about last week's, 
deference to International banking judgment) and for Mr 
Wilson's likely tactioe in timir^ the next election ? And how 
could economic recession still be avoided ? page 1107. 


CORPORATION TAX—A BETTER ALTERNATIVE 

Professor Anthony Merrett argues that abolition of direct 
taxation on companies and the substitution of a turnover tax 
based on value added would be more convenient, equitable and 
conducive to internal company efficiency. It would also 
provide an effective stimulus to exports page 11 El • 


PLAYERS, PLEASE, FOR EXPORTS 

How Not To Export: west GermWY; British 
had a worse year this yeer then they hed^ last and^ by the 
signs in our correspondent's repbrt Oh page If ISf next year will 
see the trend continu^. / . 

NO ILLUSIONS IN THE FAR EAST 

It is certain that President JohnsoO. does not Want to extend 
the conflict in south-east Asia if he cph avoid it. But It is also 
certain that he does not want, at this stage at least tp risk giving 
the Chinese Communists a success there page 1131. 


ymiM F^OM/I THE C0Nq(0 

As tl^ M talp of senseleas in::^ the heart of Africa 

emeigea; face citations areJIkely tc^ib^ amlp^^ in many parts 
of the world. Realism reqirires qrgbnf a^ion )t6 eriid the Mood* 
shed and help this Congo on to a;t>Maf rdat^with African Bid 
if possible—widtbut it if necessary pagef 


ITALIAN INDl^tflY*# RAIIfilM WftORES 

One highly personal alamenl jii leap into a 

scientifically industrialised society thB* paternalism of 
some of its industrialists, private and Stati^*^ked alike. Two 
outstanding examples, ONvetti'e ivreiarid.Mpttei's Metanopoli, 
blaron the social p(lanning succesigs--%hd limitations—of an 
idiosyncratic, Creative period from which Italferi Ji^ustry is now 
emerging page 


CHURCH AND STATE 

Nobody likes the way the Churoh of Enslahd gets its bishops; 
this fact, admitted by an inquiry that reported this week, is yet 
not amended by it page 11^. 


SPAIN: PROTESTANTS IN LIMBO 

Spanish peasants haye stopped believing that Protestants have 
tails, but the Spanish government Is not, apparently, quite yet 
ready to take the,iont^expected the laws 

relMingtb"non- 0 (itiiQlics''lMI 0 f tta - ^ 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Ttifere are precious few words left to praise this most famous 
nonagenarian. He has always spoken for himself peg* 1111. 
It was in 1941-42 that he built his "greatest monument" 

peg* 1148. 
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of companies 



We are proud that, matching 
our fuel distribution service, 
our Companies are now well- 
known in road haulage and 
tanking, civil engineering, 
quanying, contracting, plant 
hire and fertiliser production. 




fCA-f SH' ^!/.C 


IMMHAIII, M$TI^ SfA. VlMKtlllilE 
s ml liriMlwt 
LWBOII, 


ENtUIRIES WELCOMED BV HARGOEOVES GROUP MARDETIDG DIVISION, BOWCLIFFE HALL 
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LETTERS 


UnUss c(^espDnd4nit specify to rAn co^mary, the Editor reserves 
the right tp prune individual lett^s jro fit the space available 


Accountants : 

Sir— In de»Ung ^ 
training of • jn^-; 

certified accoimtftQts, k$^ 
traditional |»or bays’* way, byj avoiding 
articles and'goiiig straight inta industry, 
gaining th^tir certificates as th^y went = 
along.” This is hOtao/^Mcfre UUlf. a third 
of our 13,000 studei^,. afp 
practising a^untints* . offices, ehher.uMC?/ 
articles in cm^loyEOcnf, and this has : 
always been soi Tlie renftaining two-thirds 
are training in industryj'etc.,-sn 4 this is 
aboyt the same proportion ot the whole as 
is the number of qualifi^ accc^ntants of 
all kinds who make their direers in industry 
or oommetce. 

On the broader issues of th^ article, I 
would not agree that the number of forward 
looking accountants, of whatever per¬ 
suasion, is no more than a “ substan¬ 
tial minority.” On the contrary, I would 
claim that among practising accountants 
the conviction is widespread that their 
present functions go far beyond the 
traditional ones of audit and settlement of 
tax liability. What iS i^rei 1 would claim 
that most of them provide these additional 
services, at any rate to those clients who 
will allow them to do so. 

My association’s technical publications 
over the years on such matters as profit 
planning, management accounting and 
electronic data processing were not pro¬ 
duced as a sort of quasi-academic exercise, 
but because there was a genuine demand 
for them from the rank and file of certified 
accountants. It cannot be denied that there 
has been a certain schism in the profession 
as to the effects of inffation on the value of 
capita) assets, but my association was 
advocating the practical recognition of these 
effects in ” accounting for inflation ” as far 
back as 1952 . 

In the neld of cducadon we have l^g 
since accepted the principle of full-time 
study as an optional means of preparation 
for our examinations and both economics 
and statistics have been included in the 
svllahus for nearly forty years.—Yours 
faithfully, ^ R. Statham 

President, The Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants 

Lomio)u WCi 

Television 

Sir —In your article “ Over to Bcnn ” you 
concentrate on the need to improve tele¬ 
vision programmes by training people “ to 
use properly what is primarily a visual, 
medium.” This, you say, can be considered 
without discussing the question of adver¬ 
tising. 


@0 you think it is proper use Of the 
Medium to interrupi each programme every 
j^wi minutes with a! totally irrelevant 
tJa^nent ? Get the viewer 
i^n^d, uplifted mtrigued (anytim|^.yDu; 
li^e that makes him anxious to see .vmt h 
.coming next), tl^n snatch the pi^OigminmO • 
iwa^ and feed him detergen^ 0 ^ dog- 
W^uits. This is an insult to prbgramt^- 
^kers public alike, 'fhe . 

pfogi^j^aau^ your trained prograim^^ 
the more effectively they 
lym be maimed by this treatment and the 
ntore telling the insult will be« ' 

• ft seems to me an ostrich-like policy to 
puWsh articles about the need to improve 
television programmes without facing up tO' 
this biwic obstacle in the way of improving 
arty programme supported by advertising.-^'': 
Yours faithfully, EJic L. Phillips 

Londony NW^ 


Com^ Back and Teach? 

Sir —How dare “ they ” ask this I If you 
want to know why more women do not 
teach, look at my budget and timetable. 

TIMETABLE 

Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. 
9 a.m.-i 2 a.m. French in a Primary School 
Afternoons with children (3 and 4i yrs.) 
7-9 p.m. 7-9 p.m. 6 . 15 - 7.45 8-9 

German German French Latin 

Evening Evening Evening . Coaching 

Class Class Clu.ss 
For this I earn approximately ,^495 a 
year, which is spent thus: 

£So for finding ’ au pair ’ girl and sup¬ 
porting her etc. for first 6 weeks of year 
until first salary is paid. 

£200 for au pair girl and food (she is paid 
all the year round ; not only in term time). 
£75 bus fares for self to all classes. 

£111 income tax. All this adds up to 

£ 446 . 

I have no security; if I am ill, my pay 
immediately stop^ ; it is in fact only b^'ause 
I managed to save £60 from an evening 
class last year that I could afford the initial 
outlay. I feci something must be done— 
and hope that the relevant people will read 
this. 1 am exhausted, and do not feel 1 am 
using my good honours degree, to capacity. 
—^Yours faithfully, 

Sale, Cheshiie (Mrs.) E. A. C. Dyckhoff 


Vatican Council 

Sir—Y our analysis (November 28 rh) of the 
failure of the Vatican Council to vote on the 
religiou?? liberty declaration was wrong in 
only one point of fact—^but it was one which 
greatly weakened an ojdierwise correct evalu¬ 
ation of its effect. 


YourV c 

council 
in 

and.4Mfit 
the A|t X 

Fathfi*' i 

sessito 

no vott otyy'ldwd't^M ! 

€Drresponclm..irin evBimfly‘lri |ijPij|j ip:the 
Declaratioa ' 

the jcyny^ Irfiidt.ocfctepl^i i^ ^ 

has not been v^ed Ofi Ifi afiy way vmtever. 

A vote to a^pt it ii^'prkic^ of even 
as a basis fof future vbli^ Would have satis¬ 
fied: The pon^ .Cftpg<|ally the . 

bishio^ not relish gofeg b«» : 

cmMy^iafidied; There was also we few |;j^t . 
a mument never voted qu couU ^ 

during the inter-scssioii % fa^^fiirj worse 
than the tightening up ” of wUcli your 
correspondent wrote. Such a, ^ocedpie 
is liot without pfc^eii^ io'the coonefl."^ 

' This explain^ ttie feffsbn for the approach 
by Cardinal^ Ritter^ Meyer and Frmgs to 
Pope Paul to quash wn prcsadoits’ ru&ig tq 
cancel the scheduled vOic 00 the document 
and the relief that ; the P^,promised it 
would have priority next scseion.^!«-Yours 
faithfully, Desmond Fisher 

London, EC 4 Editor, Catholk Herald 

The Con^o 

S|R—-The brutal and barbaric killings at 
Stanleyville have taught the Whole world 
the lesson tjbat if a country falls into the; 
hands of Unl^lanced thugs it is the duty of; 
right-thinking people to act decisively, ^ • 
in the combined operation carried out % / 
America and Belgium to save the liv <8 of ^ 
innocent people. When it comes to; 
slaughtering innocent jkoplc including, 
young children, the ^me ceasesr to be the' 
so-called Internal affair of a setf-goveming 
country, .... 

Yet when it comes to Dr Verwoerd’s 
police machine-gunning more than seventy 
people in cold blood, together with all the 
untold inhumanities which are going on in 
South Africa, we are told that it is nobody's 
business except, of course, Dr Verwoerd's. 
South Africa, like the Congo, is a self- ; 
governing country. 

All acts of barbarism whether Committed ' 
by Africans, Cheese or w^tei be con¬ 
demned not by mere words or sympathies ^ 
but by action.—Yours faithfully,^ ^ 

London, N 14 L W. Latwana-Nkata 
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Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) Limited, Mve the resources to tackle alt types of engineering-light, 
medium or heavy. These resources cover skills, machinery, factory space, finance, technology and research 
facilities on a vast scale. The examples and statistics given here are from the Barrow Works of Vickers- 
Armstrongs (Engineers) Limited, one of many all over,the country able to supply the right products at the 
right price for your needs. 

Put Britain’s most diverse engineerini cempany to work for yoii 

Write first tori?. Wprrfor, Director, Vickers House, Wiltbank Tower, MHIbank, iondon SWl 


J 




















































THE 5, i9B4 



... from ofliy oho of the wwks of 


Vickers-Arm^rbhgs 




ited 


Wcirks at: Barrow Chesham Cravford- Hemel Hempstead 

Newcastle upon Tyne (Elswick and ScotswdW) Swindon (South Marslon) 
Southampton Wakefield ,, 


V 


van0«0 
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Ovtr eaooo woricam 1,115 acras of piodijotfon aod assembly plants^ 
•0 subsidiary and aaaoeiatad oompanies aparatiiig In 130 territories— 
tfds la the Leyland Motor Corporation. Whether you need a heavy duty 
vahioia or MQh parformanca Triumph Spltfim sports cars^ you wiU 
ai4oy Layland by % ias^tb^nd prbduc- 

don facilltlas of the Leyland Motor Corporation. 


LCYLAND HEAVY DUTY RAHGE 



TRIUMPH SPITFIRE 



The name that carries weight 
in road transport 


LBYLAND MOTOR CORPORATION Berk.I«y Squar* Houm, Berketey Square, Lonrton W1, Enqland. GRO 60M 

(g) IIM 

















In every office you wilt find a rniicji^ whieht COM^ or accounts^ «o every office hee the 
potential to product punchadltopereaaily^ quJcMy and accurately^ It needa only anADDQ 
adding or accounting machine finluKl wi^ anADOO programn^d tape punch. Your preaenft, 
machine operator can than prtKtuce puhchtd tape for computer Input data transmission, etc. 
—AS A BY-PRODUCT oe dtAhOAAp QfriCE nOWNCS. 

Consider the advantagtal the eiupe macl||tna adds your figures, posts your ledgers/ pre-lists 
or checks your cash apd^pi^nchH yoUr ^pa. Thia s^es floor space; Mves employing more 
staff; saves time; saves alterirfp^ your estSbtlshed routines. Ap'pO machines, whether add/ 
listing, shuttle carriage or accounting, have the same lcayboard«! This keyboard ia symmetric- 
ally designed for speedy touch operation, it has a feather-1igl^t action so that operators go 
on operating-and operating—and operating, with no fatigue and no loss otefficiencyr Most 
Important the tape punch progumme and the keyboard interlock ensure that the correct 
sequence of operadl$h| is followed. Tape is prodgocd whlCK is erforfrec, find rfe^ds no; 
verification. IntereS^^^^O^, WpjiopflU That'S'iVtiV there isreply bblipon 

Just alongside. Fill it m, post it to us end we will post to you ditaUsd InfprrnatiQn on quick, 
easy, accurate tape punching-the AD DO way. 

ADDO 47-51 Worship Street London ^ ^ ’'^ONarch 9791 

AB AODpf ^k, Malmo dr Sweden. Telephor i800. Telex 3178 

Manufacturers of add/liatfng, calculating and acc machines and automatic data 

recording equipment Represented in over 100 countries: a worldwide organisation. 


f lease Jet me have feH details of ADDO tape punching. 


NAME- 

COM pit NY'—... — 

1 f , 

--- 



‘ 

address nr ■ -I - i. 't-jit. 


_*' _ . 
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biviLOPiifiiirs LtUn 

due to rapid expansion, asked 
Burrouphs to Introduce an efficient 
mechanized accounting system at 
their Gosport offices. 
riiO»Liiiii To provide Manage* 
ment v^ith up-to-date detailed cost 
analyses of its Contracts and 
Bstate Developments. 
aokvsDi With Series F1000 Alpha- 
Numeric accounting machines. 
■iTHPDi Invoices are checked and 
aorM dnder Cost Analysis head* 
lagi and posted simultaneously 
Is Unit Analysis cards and Pur- 
ahase Ledger. These UniSAnalysIs 
aards are ruled off montf^ and the 


totals thirtsferted to the Summary 
Cost card showing analysis totals 
and the overall cost of the work. 
PayroH and cheque writing are 
also completed efficlehtly and 
quickly. 

RiauLTi An Increased volume of 
invoices Is handled with ease. 
Fully integrated cost and financial 
records are maintained. Contract 
and Development costs and accu¬ 
rate up-to-date information are 
alwSys rSadily available. 

BaiteiaM MssUiimLtd..35S/3|S0]^ 

SlieeL Uedee, W.t. Til: NYDs Farfc Stei 

Acewnttnt mIh tnd «nr#c# 

hi Sfctf ir/ftte I/rft ManvIMtrltiw In Staiftnit. 



Mr$. Hml BUMl obUInt dUalM cosUnga 
gukkiy and accuraMy with har Burr^gka 
accounting machina. 


auiMEss DiHfm w 

Hurvouplxs ^ 

MOW JU>DIHC MACHfNBS tO COMPUTEK 



Listofi to the 
sunshine in a 








A sHter ipeck through tht dear Afrlcaa 

■kiMjfggr RsBi thunder n ^,000 horee- 

mr. Am ibeve, drowuedly rtitxliid in tht VC.|0f 
you marvel at a quietnem so marked you can afahoet hear 
the sun's rays strike the gkaming fuselage.. 

Air travel was never so luxurioiis as this! And in Ghana' 
casq it is quq^n^ted by the unique charm of 
^OaBaian iio^se^i^ho attend your every need, and 


by the enjoyment of superb cuisine. > 

Ghana Airways first VC.IO goeainto regular service in 
the new year; initially, on the route from london to 
Accra direct ... in only hours. 

Meanwhile^ you can still eqjoy e^tl’tiiencc of flying 
with Ghana Airways, in $ha;kC34|piBi|j^)^incra (not so 
quiet as the VC. 10. perhaps, WlNm disc is! but the 
service is every bit as good). • ' 

Get details of routes and timetables from your travel agent or from 
GHANA AIRWAYS SNewDondSt. London W.l. Tel: HYO1791 orV]C8121 
HeatfOfliee: Ghana Aimays Corporation Ghana House P.O.Box 1636 Accra 
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aU type, of „ 

ililWlid; ’,:; ■ ^ :c^ 4 *^' 4 ei^i(^v tower, jib. 

it be ^ be^ buift by Buttles of £09. lliMffs one of duee famous 

Glasgow. The photograph shows the installa- crane-building companies in the Ward Group, 

tion of three of the four Butters Monotower whose members are active^lh ’ aIiii<l8t* "wW * 

cranes at the new Firth of Clyde Dry; ppcb, bfanchjif ihd^tty, r ; 


Servittg Industry Around the World 1* H E J| 


CrW0 Head Office; ALBION WORKS> SHBEFIBLD JU^KUm pjfux: CHESTERGATE HOUSE. VAUXHALL 




This Chubb SerW.^OQO file was piked in a pre-heated 
■furnace^and |;ckt ther^^foTpnp hour at a temperature 
, rising to 170Q?:F.;*the^i^'-:w^ jirimediately dropped 
W from a height of SOft bli tP'rubble, then replaced in tt]i.e; 
^ furnace for e'fuiihpr ltCf,:minutes. The racdrds^ inSKji ; 
remained undam$jflec|| Have you impoitantr^rrte lr»; 
filing cabinets tftltewpuld hot stand;up to fie Ijazk# 
of fire? Let 

I resist ttie severest fire end the heserdf 

I sing building. j ^v',. .r,Ag- 



NAME OF COMPANY, 


I AO D R ESS.... 

I .......< I 

I Poet to: Chubb 4 Soci'iiibbKdiiid^^^^ Oompeny Lt4a "' I 




' ^ UriioAOj’isi'bi^ 
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many qiliff 

jjifTer^l form. The flour from which bie^d is made may be 
pote^ially explosive if it is dispersed in the air as ^ cipud. 
Aluf^nium is not usually regarded as fl^hniaiNl^, ,;^et 
alurn^nium powder can be explosive also. Because they 
appreciate the special hazards of handling or producing large 
qiiarMities of flour or aluminium powder, the industries 
invr^ed take special precautions against and the 

dan||r is contained. Conversely, sitbaiitti^ where 

dangers are not recognized, or 

possibly are non-exisfent, andi-^i^ rl^lt'kt-Cortcsj^i^^ 

grpa^r. /; T 

Theft are ml^ mattsials 
becr^e potfn^lly Tji^gxtra fire 


MIt|n duiiilihiaau^^, j 
‘4|]No. 7 inii;«tlpi ^.ndvei 


are'fixairtphgs erf Sbtfi substtfldes 

The same internal pockets and chartncls which pro^ 
liglyne^ ^d t^cxmal insulation in normal use also adimt 
pif ijfib the burning region ifdire occurs. Some^f 

these materials resist the penetration of water, which mal^ 
it difTiculi to put a fije out, others mop up water likefa 
tnii^*. <|iyec^.it frotn areas where it would ^ 

i arc concealed, lile 

ptfiei»:;ctbyiSD^ like paint spraying. Bf, 


advice mky bd ^tu 




tj|tii.C^fOfiipero^^dl'd 
• J^J*>^^**®* A't)ti^||||ai'Aldarmary Ho 



[link you may havJa 

S obleni, on-tbe-splt 
ir&nce compAhy |r 
b brigade. | 


LdhdbnE 
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^ VjiaiJDa^cbci^^MUkfftEiliSar 


The Dog That 
Didn’t Bark 

H alf of the hundred days are gone, aQ<Ii the,mass pf, memhara c{ the 
Labour pai^ are being remailcably responsible or reparltably gipesceat 
in not getting resdess at what has hit them, ^l^t mere fdtbtiw be QO 
delusions about it. What happened last week was not so much a baokers* ram{^ 
more a prime minister’s prostradon. Six weeks after coming into power with the 
party of expansion and the party of change, Mr Wilson has bad to follow in the 
manner of bis predecessors in t^oring his economic policy—not to say his fiscal 
policy, his social policy and his defence policy—to keep the foicign exchange 
value of the pound at $2.80, not two cents more and not two cents lesi. Tb him 
that position, the Labour government was obliged last week virtmi&yth hand over 
the management to Lord Cromer who, as so graphicaHy described by a British 
press unusually well informed for the occasion abhot the inner woriemga of the 
Bank of England, rose to the occasion magm’ficently. The Bank has, trf course, 
had a lot of experience. 

The preposterous difficulty in which the Labour government is now entangled 
that it is almost equally afraid that this prostration (a) will nor be folly Under¬ 
stood by bankers abroad, and (b) will be fully understood by Labour MFs at 
home. To foreign critics who doubt the faa that Labour has decided to deflate 
rather than devalue, we can only say that they still underestimate the recessionary 
impact of what has now been <^e To those who say that Mr Wilson and Mr 
Callaghan should dispel this underestimation by talking deflation as wdl as 
enacting it, the answer must be that in all normal drcumstancM One Would 
have expected a Labour revolt at the admission which has already bad to be 
made, that any likelihood of achieving an early 4 per cent growth rate has beOn 
abandoned in order to stop sterling from going down. The City, to whom main¬ 
tenance of the sterling exchange rate is the highest duty—following Thomas 
Fuller’s dictum that ** men of business must not break their word twiee ’’—has 
still not woken up to the fact that it is extremely lucky for all die City bdds dear 
that revolt was not the Labour government’s own reaction. To the City arid the 
Bank of England, politics are an inconvenient intrusion into the established ways 
of business and finance. But it would not have been surprising for the Labour 
party in such a crisis to have seen these established ways, above all of the inter¬ 
national financial system (whicb is itself a subject of intense technical controversy 
that may not be fully reflected in the Bank of England’s own technical advice to 
ministers), as themselves becoming an unacceptaHe intnisioO into politics. 

If this crisis bad fallen upon Labour when it was older and grumpier ip the 
frustrations of office, instead of while it is still thrilled with the iiesponsibility 
of it, one doubts wfaethet Mr Wilson’s present team would have t^en their 
historic turning. If Mr Gaitskell had still been leader of the Labour party, one 
doubts whether be could have followed Mr Wilson's present policy, wi^Qut 
being castigated from the left as Lord Cromer’s poodle. OnO may even wWider, 
wiclmdly, what might have happened if things had been preci^y the other wiy 
round, and if a Conservative government had jnsr Oome to ^ce by a tiny 
majority and had inherited an economic mess left by thirteen jfeats Of Labour 
govemihent. It is not inconcelvaUe diat such a Conservative government could 
have first devalued the pound, and dien fOugbt a patriotic election to save h; 
the last dtoe that this happened, in 1931, the result was a ri^t-wihg paiBlmen* 
tai^ majorl^ of 450. ' ' ‘ 




IlOS 

Sdll, the enonnously important political development of the 
past three weeks is that a Labour government has adopted the 
City’s own prescriptions, and yet has not been split. Montagu 
Norman once said, with superb arrogance, of his Bank of 
England that “ the dogs may bark, but the caravan moves on 
this dme, on the evidence^ to date, the dogs of the left are not 
even barking. Labour is SQfflised with a modest but important 
pride that it ia so much trusted by foreign central bankers 
that it ha(t^anaged to bortow more money more quicidy from 
them dm^knybody else has ever done in international finapeial 
history. The honeymoon after Labour’s shotgtm marriage 
to the Old Lady ThteadbKcdle Street is being entered into 
with a forced frozen smile, which is the more gallant because 
Labour still indignantly denies paternity of the crisis which 
brought it on. Even although all eyes are still on what is 
happening, internationally, in the foreign exchange market, it 
is not being insular to start asking the question: what happens 
to the course of British politics next? 


T he answer will depend largely on what happens next to 
the course of the British economy. Economic forecasts 
are always hazardous, but a reasonable diagnosis and prognosis 
might now run something like this. The deflationary measures 
of the past ifew weeks have fallen upon an economy in which 
consumption has not been particularly buoyant for nvuiy 
months, except for the motor car boom which is now probably 
about to topide over anyway. The one sort of demand that 
has been buoyant in the last few months has been demand 
for fixed investment, but the latest leading indicators suggest 
that it, too, might already have been due to turn down in the 
winter of 1965-66. The recent measures and checks to 
busing cor^ence must be expected to damp everything 
down much further. 

Even before Aey do so, it may reasonably be expected that 
japports will fall. Some part of the heavy increase in imports 
£i$ year has been due to stockpiling, in anticipation of import 
restrictions and of the danger, of devaluation. The latter 
puld now have disappeared, thanks to the $3,000 
unless the foreign bankets who have responded 
ily to save the pound and their own peace of mind 
P^^erstanding the real impact of Mr Callaghan’s 
the ectniomy. The situation may also be helped 
that ministers:^ who have hitherto been crying 
‘ isdiness of the diort-term balance of pay- 
that the wicked Tories had left behind them 
(a4^PH||''then beeq surprised that foreigners have believed 
ana fallen their money away), may now be expected to 
tile crishMlown and claim t^t it is their own measures 
wb^ hkVe d^ptiled it. The fonner heavy stockpiling in antici- 

K tion <d komthing like the import surcharges may now also 
refdaced^py .destocking in anticipation of the impmt sur¬ 
charges being redui;^. By 'the time the surcharge dp come 
off} the njeessipn ifitenial demand should have gone far 
pnpugh tp hold seaports down anyway. It will therefare be 
^ppotjoitiag tile cun«^ balance of payments is not 
rpahir^ favly .quidUy^^m j 

.. ,labile tb^e se^s gi^ reason to hope that, a stable 

iupiia^ Should rtstpae'tile British balancp j^ymeots, 
.he about; a^ jpoin^dhnhle 

Irtish j^ntrary tiievhwef bf most 
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foreign observers, there is no real-evideaoe>that a depnssioa 
of demand and profitability on the home market causes most 
British manufacturers of mass produced goods to divert pro¬ 
duction to exports. In recent years there has actually been 
a correlation the other way, possibly because a recessioh dis¬ 
courages venturesomeness in new markets and new products. 
Moreover incomes policy, like other Lkbour policies, still 
seems likely to be nominally tied to optimistic slogans about 4 
per cent growtii; tiie Government is not yet daring to say that 
if the increase in productivity next year is nought> then the 
guiding light for Wage increases should be nought too. In 
1965 a 4 per cent rise in wages, going against a standstill in 
production, could push up costs per unit of output more 
sharply dutn in many more booming years. If this impedes 
exports^ while consumption also flags and investment actually 
begins to fall. Labour would face a serious hew problem. 
It might quickly overcome the sterling crisis, but find itself 
in a recession by the winter of 1965-66, with unemployment 
pushing back up towards its levels of two years ago. 

How would the Tories react ? Conservative opinion in 
the country at present seems in favour of stem policies. A 
large number of correspondents to the letter columns of The 
Times this week responded to Sir William Haley’s railing 
call and proclaimed that obviously the crisis could be solved- 
only by everyone of us deciding to work harder, a process 
which most of them assumed could best be ensured by seeing 
that there was no extra money made available to buy the extra 
goods which harder work would presumably bring forth. But 
there is little doubt that if the country did slide into a recession 
by next winter, the Conservative party in Parliament would 
successfully castigate Labour as clumsily deflationist. On 
the best economic judgment one can make, therefore, if Mr 
Wilson’s present government does last through until the winter 
of 1965-66, it may find itself so unpopular that it will be in 
danger of losing the three fatal by-elections that could then 
eject it from power. 


M r WILSON is not a man who likes to ride passively down 
on a roller-coaster towards defeat. If the public opinion 
polls hold up in his favour until next spring, the events of 
the last fortnight may well influence him towards hurrying 
into a general election then. Until that time, he may think 
that his government can fulfil Bacon’s prescription for success, 
that “ it can hold men's hearts by hopes when it cannot by 
satisfaction.” Should this be the strategy, the next few months 
are unlikely to be politi<^Iy alluring ones. The prospect of a 
Labour government sliding out of a sterling crisis into a 
recession, but intent all the time (as also will be the Tories) 
on still fighting an election campaign, using whatever weapons 
Britain’s forei<gn creditors do not positively veto—this seems 
a recipe for just the worst sort <rf ineffective Labour govern¬ 
ment at a critical time. 

The othe^ possibility, that Labour might coast down to 
defeat in a recossioai during the winter of 1965-66, could 
have still graver long-term consequences—most of all for the 
Gty .ItselfV The whole recent course of development of the 
Laixw.party could/b6 turned dramatically round'if die middle 
as as w emotional left of the party came to fancy diat 
' “ nsbjEiey pow^'*‘^.ni6wadii)r8 op(^ied to s^e 

fpvernnxnt in^|ij^^ As one^^ iM put it, a 
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Mimir gov^nmeot ntixt tune m^lt even ^hink: of 
re-muionali8jify ' tbe ^ 3 aak . of Eogtoid. More : mddy and 
seriously, there nught he a wholesale redefinition in. socialist 
folklore of what the cominuiding heights of tbe economy are, 
with the emphasis in future put on the financial eminences. 


I s there any way out of this prospect early economic 
recession and real and abiding political damage? There 
is (me obvious formula. A domestic recession can be avoided 
and tbe balance of payments can be put to rights if British 
exports go up. The encouragement of exports should) there¬ 
fore, be tbe most vital pre(x;cupation of government and of 
national policy in tbe period immediately ahead. It is 
important that all stops should be pulled out on this. An 
article on page 1151 suggests a massive alteration of company 
I taxation with the encouragement of exports in view. Next, 
' the sensible sort of two-tier interest rate system to try is not 
one that favours local authority housing, but one that is based 


*i0» 

on a special discount rate for ea|3ort papers 
argument whether much goodvor- '«ily .g .li^ gpo4.Wbuhl 
be done other unorthodox deyicea^^toMve bCf^,9Ugt 
gested: such a$ addng the hunted or^ so biggest fimps that 
undertake a large part Britain’s export effort , to set.tbims- 

selves a specific target for export increases in t965y;ao4 ^teo 
publishing the results of which of them succeed 0^4 which 
fail; or establishing some new form of 0!fiB(9aUy««hht4'’eaEport 
corporation to encourage the overseas markedly .of 
firms’ goods ; or extending the services (^ coaupeicNi\Sld 3 ^ 
at British embassies abroad, so that men wkh.bugpioe$segpf(ir 
ence supplemented tbe more general and undetailed ad^ at 
present givmi by most ccxamercial counsellors and CQqsqls. 
But anything that^any serious body of (^ihuon tbihkaicQuld 
do even a little good should be attempted. Wbatowt sidoiof 
the poUrica} fence one belongs to, whatever side of (be 
economic argument one adheres to, there should-be umversai 
agreement that the encouragement (tf exports must nKtve ipto 
the forefront of policy now. 


Wilson’s. Choice 

Mr WiUon goes to l^ashington on Monday and Tuesday to malse 
one of the most testing foreign policy decisions that has faced 
a British prime minister since the war 


A ll the signs are'that the United States wants Britain to 
come clean and say, at long last, whether or not it is 
^ willing to begin the attempt to collectivise tbe West's 
nuclear forces. In his short time in office Mr Wilson has 
contrived to give two contradictory impressions of what he 
intends to do. First he seemed to put all bis emphasis on 
an Atlantic solution of Britain’s nuclear problems, which 
implied a willingness to play some sort of part in the proposed 
mixed-manned force ; then he blurred his own footprints 
by his speech in the House of Commons on November 23rd. 
As he argues about the arcane details of the proposed multi¬ 
lateral command in next week’s talks with President Johnson, 
his awesome responsibility will be nothing less than to find the 
answer to the question every British government has begged 
since the war: how to define a new and interdependent rela¬ 
tionship with the rest of the western alliance that fits the facts 
of present-day power. Is ffie question to be begged again ? 

Mr Wilson can now make or mar Anglo-American relations 
for the new period in which tbe “ special reladonsbip ” forged 
during the war will, come close to vanishing entirely if he 
makes the wrong decision. He can also make or break Ruin’s 
chances of coining to terms with continental Europe and west 
Germany at the heart of^ it. By being a key but not privileged 
European member of an Atlantic nuclear force, Britain can 
cement western co-operation and uke its place inside the.door 
of a uniting Europe. If tbe force fails to come into being 
because Britain stalls yet again, the odds are that national 
rivalries will once mqre grow ui^ermost between Britain, 
France and Germany; Europe will become a more dangerous 
place; and Britain will be the .worst (riaced of . ' the big 
European {wwets to shape, ffie lopctow.. 

If ffi^ seems exaggerated,'oM .ffiould look again at what 


is now at stake. American ^cy since the ha^ l;een.-to 

integrate Germany in the West, anchoring it to a uniting 
Europe, and a uniting Europe to a system of co-operation with 
tbe United States. German policy has been exaedy comple¬ 
mentary, to commit America irrevocably to the defence of 
Europe, and to regain through collecdve organisadons ffie 
influence that Germany’s resources and strategic posit^ 
warrant but which its past prevents it from wielding nadotx- 
ally. Nato and the European common market have been 
beginnings in this dirccdon, but they are no longer enou^ 
The political stability of the West, and ffie chances .Of an 
orderly east-west settlement need more, and utgeaffir. . 

As President Kennedy said in Cologne during his European 
trip of 1963, “ Our unity was forged in a dme of war. It 
must be maintained in dme of peace.” This has been the 
motive force behind tbe interest <d Waffitngton arid Boon in 
the mixed-manned force. Beyond any doubt, . Britain’s , i^uc- 
tance tq involve itself in military integradon has uodemaned 
this policy. The past Britishdesire toi ding, to sc^iarate midear 
status has implied eidwr thgt. Germany ffiould petmanendy 
accept second-class status, car that Amerka^ra^.Gaxaans 
shodd pursue a special, edaponsbip of ffieir. oym, or (worst of 
all for everybody, indudmg. Russia .and ffie eastr Eurtgwsiis) 
that Germany should in ffie end folloyr General 4 s Gauilo la 
Slotting the alliance in two. WbKffiever .way ffis dipe l^ffie 
game could lead only to livaliy in Europe and dliniidiy id. ffie 
West. Labomf’s elecffixt promise to “ get tid .of ffis><jin(;iepeii' 
dent deterrent ” has- given Mr Wfison # gt^ea .otvpidnuty 
to deliver ffie affiance ffom tbe coils of ffiis ,It 

must not now be miifiM. ^ - 

i;j^ortunat 4 y» Mr Wilspd’s coUness on .naiged ipouning in 
ffie House of Coounons igr Novanl^r ijrd gave Just this 
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impression of potential muBing, spreading suspkion in Wash* 
ington and exaggerated dismay in Bonn. It implied to uncon¬ 
fident ears that Britain still baulked at the idea of integration, 
and rejected the mixed-manned fori^uta which ihe Americans 
and Germans regard as the necebary compromise between 
a German demand for in#u^ncc and an American desire to 
forestall national nuclear forces. As things arc now, the pro¬ 
cess of'creating art allied force cannot get under Way unless 
this question of confidence is settled at once. 

Mr Wilsort^6 declared aim is to do all we can . . . lo ensure 
that the alliartce Should be strengthened in every manner 
possible.*’ To translate this proper, and indeed essential, 
purpose irito meaningful terms, Britain must now show that 
its object is not merely to control Germans (that is indeed 
one aim, for we all need controlling) but to build up a genuine 
coUe^ve system. Given American and German priorities, 
this means giving up any attempt to downgrade the mixed- 
manned surface fleet to the point where it would lose all its 
effectiveness. The British government has often hinted that 
its objections to mixed manning could be bargained away. 
Now is the time to do this, by agreeing to put a British con¬ 
tingent into the mixed fleet. A country of Britain’s size cannot 
claim that it would be impossible to find and train the rela¬ 
tive handful of technicians and sailors needed in the next three 
to five years. To get enough trained men for Britain's own 
nuclear submarines as wdl will admittedly b<5 a Stretch ; but 
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if Mr Wilson tells Mr Johnson what he wants to hear on th^ 
really central issiie next week, there will certainl!^ be a friendly 
Atnerican readtneas to help on all perij^erat matters. 

Next week’s decision, if it gOds right, will be only the begin* 
ning of a negotiation. Many questions, on the function 
within the allied force of the British-manned submarines 
and on the details of the joint control system, will have 
to be hammered out before the seven or eight nations 
irivolved can finally make Up their collective mind. There 
will be room fot compromises that suit Britain’s interests in 
all these matters. Even then,' the Germans may back away 
from their own hard choice if Genera! de Gaulle once again 
levels threats at the common market. The Germans would 
have the excuse of being* torn between their European and 
Atlantic allegiances. This does not apply to Britain. If the 
operation coltapses in its finjt stage, because firitain cannot 
bring itself to accept the concept of integration and Germany 
never gets the chance to make its own decision, Britain will 
simply be written df as lost to the cause of collective action. 

Not for the first time, a British government has a chance 
to give Europe a lead. For once, it seems to be half aware 
of its opportunity. But if Mt Wilson throws the chance away 
as others have done bclorc'him, it may wdl be the last. If 
he takes it, at rhe least Briitain^s relations with America wilL 
have been improved, and at the luckiest he will have given 
the alliance a new teaSe of life. 


Venom from the Congo 

Race relations throughout the world are embittered by the butchery 
in the heart of Africa. Is there a way back to sanity ? 


G rim evidence continues to pile up o/ the brutalisation 
of both ddes and both races taking part in the Congo 
fighting. The shooting down of white hostages in 
Stanleyville on November 24th, just before the rebels left 
their former capital, was a horrible episode on which the 
spotlight of public attention, in this and many other countries, 
at first focused. Now a broader beam reveals more fully the 
real extent of the ‘ slaughter: slaughter of Europeans and 
Americans in remoter places after the fall of Stanleyville; 
slaughter of Africans by Mr Tshombe’S tvhite and black 
soldiers during and after their advance bn the town', 
slati^ter ofitfridans by fellotv Africans in Stanleyville during 
the-last weeks ef Uie rebel regime there—-this, by the evidence 
av^aMe/^akffig the vilest and mon sadistic foMis of all. The 
kiiUlMg a ihiridless' killing-hf innocents by guttmen to 

whbfb'their'weai^oiia are the only rcidMes left Iti it mad worfd. 
Not ttU'die iben have abandoned dtemselves tetdood- 

hikt t bdt-thoae'tvho bifve are tm 6 onh 0 ltable; We haVe Many 
horrid stbries-yet W toad. *' 

Wbat are vivi^ impteitsed on the retina 

of-the tfvet^ ^dtO weisfeMier ? He may not be left slMjply 
fbeIi%‘tbat'Afrkk lo,'after phice whoae inhabi¬ 

tants deserve' reitfl>atkMt for the Murder of missicOtaHes and 
dieif faMilies*;^ he thay'duly ntke thbt'tfieoe'attodtl'eO'have 
been committed by both whites antfbotlfvehiteS 
afad^ blidti i'r if HO’ had dMKrtOd’ Whether 

Afridaha c^uld cMite tUh dnbtO 


may be confirmed in those doubts ; if he had already thought 
Africa a “ bad risk,” he may now think it a hopeless one. 

What about the average African (who is even less likely 
to have got any full account of what really happened) } Like 
most African governments, he is likely to blame all the blood¬ 
shed on western “ neo-colonialist ” ambitions. He may not 
swallow whole the communists’ crude distortkms of the truth. 
But hc'sees that Mr Tshombe—remembered as the man wbo 
tried to keep Katanga ki the white mining companies’ pocket 
-"-is now using white fnlots and Mercenariesj and arms sup¬ 
plied ftbm the West, to throw back an “African ’’ rebdKon, a^ 
was holpod in tho capture Of StaMeyVille last week by Belgian 
paratroops aided by AtneHca and-Britain. Nigeria’s foreign 
mkiister has ndt-b^O'entirely atone in oourageouriy defend¬ 
ing thOBdgiana* rosOue'of'thO Stanteyvilte-hesr^es;'but, 
for mat^-Africans^ diat operation was stained with-the African 
btoed So freefy sh^'by the merconnries durlng'their part of it. 
The Belgian troops’ swift whhdilawal haO not saffleed to con¬ 
vince these Africans ti Western good faith. 

DeMonstrations,-and-attadm on western embassies; in 
Africa and communist countries the'demand, now backed hy 
about ludf of tiie G0nSeiVadve''ineAiber8 "of tite House of 
CemMOns, for “immediate stupa” to save the remaining 
Btfrom m rebd-hdd‘*relta-| thenpp^al to President’JoMison 
by Dif'Martin L'Utber''"Kitig^ ^ JtUtiea'Farmer-and otbsr 
NOgfO leaders for the abfemdOMlknt of a poUCy aoen’Oescom- 
^oMiking'Aftaerldi’S relations'whh''AfrIc*--H!he8ep are'bn'fy a 
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few symptoms of the underiying alienation of feeling, affect¬ 
ing both white and black, that is now spreading cxmfusedly 
across the world. Old sores are newly inflamed, old fears and 
suspicions revived, as the poison of the Congo violence seeps 
out. The prospects for improving race relations arc every¬ 
where worsened, and those who sc^ tb imptovc them are less 
able to restrain their extremist rivals, Mack or white. Only 
the followers of Dr Verwoerd and Mao Tse-tung, and those 
who share their aversion from peaceful adjustment, may rejoice 
—and even that kind of rejoicing is shortsighted. 

I N this situation, it is urgently necessary for all who see the 
fatal implications of a widening of the racial rift to do 
three things. One is to insist, in the face of the flood of gory 
images on television screens and in press photographs, that 
these horrors relate only to one part of one of Africa’s many 
countries, and that, in view of the particular origins of the 
Congo tragedy, it is simply not rational to accept events there 
as conclusive proof either of inherent African anarchy or of 
inherently sinister western designs on Africa. Another is to 
approach the task of analysing what has really happened with¬ 
out an obsessive preoccupation with finding scapegoats to 
carry all the blame, or with assigning all the blame to scape¬ 
goats chosen in advance. Such an obsession merely makes it 
harder to tackle the already laborious third task, which is to 
shape a constructive and realistic policy for ending the Congo- 
Jisc agony and staunching the flow of poison across Africa 
and the world. 

This is no time lo attempt a categorical statement of every¬ 
thing that such a policy should embrace. Both in the Congo 
and elsewhere, swift changes will continue to occur. What 
seems possible now may become impossible before long, and 
vice versa ; to take only one instance, the United Nations, 
which today scarcely seems in a position even to contemplate 
any new major operation in the Congo, may in the near future 
be both enabled and compelled to mount one. Certain points, 
however, are clear enough. Even the commander of Mr 
Tshombe's mercenaries in Stanleyville, Major Hoare, has 
publicly insisted that the rebellion cannot be stamped out by 
military means and that a political settlement is essential. 
Officials in Washington arc now reported as not only accept¬ 
ing this view but going even further to argue that a political 
\ truce is needed both within the Congo and between the Congo 
and other African states ; some at least of them envisage a 
broadened Congolese government, including members more 
acceptable in Africa than Mr Tshombe, making a fresh bid 
for military aid from other African governments. 

Mr Tshombe's claims, repeated in Paris this week, that his 
government has the situation “ well in hand ” and will crush 
the rebels unless they agree to treat on his terms, no longer 
convince anybody. Why, after all, did he go to Paris ? Surely 
not in any real hope that, if the United States refuses to 
sustain his military effort any longer. General de Gaulle will 
agree to vsend him French aircraft and aircrews, “ hardware ” 
and supplies. The French president would destroy, by making 
such an offer, the kudos his detachment from the Congo con¬ 
flict has earned him among the African and Asian states.. Mr 
Tshombe wants to be able to tell the Americans that he has 
a powerful friend, so they had better not try to twist his arm 
(in the direction of conciliation). But Washington can afford 
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to play this one cooL France will, not in fact encouifage Mfv 
Tshombe to fight his war to a finidi!; if it lends him adminifr* 
trative aid, good; if it contrives to restore contact between 
him and other African heads of government, better still. 

In an ideal world, there would be no external intervention 
at all in a civil war. The next most desarat^e thing ia 
should be left to African^ to solve tbt C 6 p|^ pro 6 ]hjb^' 
lies at Africa’s heart. In practice, the community of African 
states is not likely to prove abi^ by itself, ^o btinga^ut^ail' 
early Congolese settlement. llirQUgh the; Uinted 
—to whose Security Council some of the disputing Afr|^n^ 
governments have now belatedly appealed—the worid^awfl- 
muiiity might be able to edrb the bloo^hed Snd launch a* 
attempt to endow the Congo with a resj|Jectablc mSitiii^’tnd 
administrative apparatus ; a broad international effort of this 
kind would have obvious merits, but the present crisis over 
the UN’s whole peace-keeping function mal^ it very doubtful|: 
indeed whether any such effort can even be attempted"^ in 
the immediate future. 

Blood, and venom, cannot just be left to flow while we wait 
for the world organisation and the Organisation of African 
Unity to get organised. With as much African co-operation 
as can be got (and, if none can be got, without it), those* 
governments that are in a position to influence events in the 
Congo, the United States now foremost amongst them, should 
seek not only to secure an end to the killing but simultaneously 
to start re-equipping the Congo with an effective adminfetra- 
tive structure and a professio^l military leadership. It should 
be made absolutely clear that all non-Congolese personnel, 
lent for thfcse two purposes (whether African or non-African) 
will leave as soon as they have trained locals to replace them. 

Already accused of intervention, the Americans, and those 
who are willing to work with them in this direction, would 


Churchillian Words and Deeds 

HAT words are left to be said about Winston Churchill 
at the end of this first week of his ninety-first year ? 
Precious few, except to say that what matters most is not what 
we so voluminously say about him now but what he so pro^ 
digiously did and, uniquely, what he himself said, (and wrote), 
about what he was doing. Always Winston Churchill has been 
the most articulate of politicians. Always he thought things 
out by pouring out the words to fit ringingly whatever was in 
his mind. It was his rhetorical approach to politics aqd 
policies that made colleagues and even friends and admirers 
wonder for so long whether be was really a sound man of 
action. And it was precisely this rhetorical approach that made 
only him able, when his finest hour came, to lead his country 
out of defeat by the brave resolve of his deeds and decisions 
in 1940 and (as a book review on page 1145 especially insists) 
in 1941-42 (when his “ strategic imagination ” and his “dip¬ 
lomatic tenacity ” were pre-eminent). 

There is no, heed to turn this great man, in. his autumn 
days, into a graven image covered with our inscriptions. His 
own deeds and his own words speak for themselves. He has 
made history as he has .written it, because he has belicyCd in 
history and in bnnself. Gratefully, we wish hipi 

__ : _ : _ ^ . ' 
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then at least be intervening in an enlightened way; and, to 
future accusations from alnaost any quarter, they would have 
a ready response, in the form of a challenge: “ If you don't 
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like the way wc arc trying to get the Congo on to . its own 
feet, either join in and improve things ; or« better sdlU take 
over and let us get out/’ 


Who Does What, and to Whom ? 


The Labour government’s new 
mechanism for ** purposive inter- 
venition ** in British industry seems in 
dai^ger of getting its three different 
tentacles entangled 

G ood intentions do not make good government, but 
they cah spawn an awful lot of government depart¬ 
ments. The danger is that the problems these are 
designed to deal with may^ just by being labelled, seem already 
VO be dealt with. And the labels themselves may be too glib. 

This is the danger which now seems, to the observer, to 
be threatening the Labour government’s new mechanism for 
“ purposive Intervention ” and for “ instilling a more scien¬ 
tific attitude ” into British industry. These arc both laudable 
purposes. There is plenty of room for such purposive inter¬ 
vention to try to instil more efficiency into British industry, 
in the use of technology, in the proper employment of skilled 
labour, in the investment techniques used by different man¬ 
agements, and so forth. But doubts arise because t^Job 
jt^lfjppC5ir§_lP bfi split—surely ratherTneffiacntly 

among three separate distilleries. It is uncommonly difficult 
to work out who is to do what, with what, and to whom. 

The first of the three instruments, Mr Brown’s new 
Department of. Economic Affairs, has been set up to plan the 
country’s economy; and to do this it has taken many of the 
most competent economists from the second arm, Sir Robert 
Shone's National Economic Development Council. Ned is 
left, marcescent, outside the government, but it has now been 
confirmed that it is to have a quasi-planning function of its 
own. Castigating the pre-Labour Ned this week as a “ talk¬ 
ing-shop,” Mr George Brown pronounced its new function as 
being to provide a place where “ representatives of industry 
and comiuerce can discuss the government's economic plans 
at various stages of formulation ” (which some people might 
say sounds like another definition of a talking shop). But it is 
agreed that Ned will not itself be responsible for drawing up 
the “ national plan ” for 4 per cent growth (alas, only eventu¬ 
ally), whleh has novy passed to Mr ftrown’s own department; 
and it Is also agreed that a bigger role will now devolve upon 
the ^‘little Neds” (the separate councils—of sixteen or so 
interested people each—^for different industries). 

The idea is that these little Neds will act as the channels of 
communication between the government and their industries, 
passing informaiion and views upwards to Mr Brown, and 
recommendations down to individual firms. They will, more¬ 
over, work in close accord with the department of Mr Fred 
Caffierwood, Mr Brown’s chief industrial adviser, whose team 
of top businessmen Will sir on the little Neds. At a more 
general level, Mr Cathcrwood ‘5 ttzxn (somebody, someday, 
will call them little Freds) is meant tb be dbi^g diings about 
the industrial obstacles in ffie way of econotnic growth. But 


so, in their own right, are the little Neds ; and so, on the 
technological front, is the third atm of intervenrionists in the 
new government— the industrial teams of experts roaming 
out from Mr Cousins's Ministry of Technology. Since all 
three of these sets of bodies are ultimately concerned more 
than anything with increasing productivity, they will have to 
devote a quite major effort to keeping out of each other's 
way ; self-effacement is not the chief Cousins virtue. 

T he more one looks at Mr Cousins’s job, the more one feels 
that it would have been wiser to leave rechnology where 
it was, and just to make sure that something is done some¬ 
where else about technology. I-ord Snow, Mr Cousins’s 
second-in-command, spoke this week of the passionate neces¬ 
sity for the ministry in the present technologically stale atmo¬ 
sphere of Britain. Yet the new ministry as it has come out of' 
Mr Wilson’s hopper is a synthetic, passionless creation (like 
Mr Cousins, it gives the impression of not existing so much 
as of having been invented), put together from bits torn from 
other bodies. Development and research, the money avail- 
Jible xbtouglijhe J^ational Research and Devefopment Cor¬ 
poration and development contracts, the sponsorship of certain 
industries, concern with the supply of trained people, use of 
the government’s buying power—all these still impinge on 
the activities of other ministries and might have been left 
with them. (Government purchasing, to be specific, is Mr 
Catherwood’s most powerful tool, as well as Mr Cousins’s.) 
Bringing them together in itself adds nothing new, and solves 
none of the existing problems. The main problem for techno¬ 
logically backward industries is not so much in finding the 
technology as in getting it to the industries. Lord Snow 
speaks, sensibly enough, of the “ missionary work ” needed. 
But who in fact are to be the missionaries ? The little Neds, 
Mr Catherwood’s businessmen, Mr Cousins’s groups ? To 
ask <me hard question: what can the Ministry of Technology 
do about the status of engineers (about which it is—as wc all 
are—‘'concerned ’') which the Department of Education and 
the little Nods are not better placed to do ? Does Lord Snow 
really believe that his ministry, and no other, is the place to 
bring about the changes in society that he—rightly—thinks are 
necessary ? 

Perhaps it is too late to! make these objections; the new 
structure exists, and Mr Cousins, for one, is obviously not 
going to let his bit of it vrither from lack of ministerial energy. 
Perhaps the muddle is, after all, only a| 2 parent and will sort 
itself out. Certainly there , is much need for some single 
central 4lan i& these affairs—^as The Economist has often 
said. But what is wKnted is more thought, more practically- 
bearing purpose aivi^ almost surely, fewer departments axid 
feNVer chaps. If^yd again a diorot^^y good intention is not 
to be botched by bad, precipitate and illHconsidered arrange- 
the whole new set-up will need watching with a 
hawk’s eye. 
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THRHQLI 1*>.AC£S 



Morbid 


Jpi?dan 0 80 d.piece of nom^msblis 
twisted pm ^ the VmiQ0o Catin^r® 
dufi decimation (of Novetnteer zoA) com 
dcmning anti-scmitism and forbidding 
Catholics to blame the Jews for the Cruci¬ 
fixion. The Jordan government annoqneed 
on November 351 b that it wotild refuse to 
allow those members of the council who 
voted for the declaration (by 1,651 votes 
'^0 99 ) to visit the Holy Places in Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. This is nonsense in prac¬ 
tice, since the Vatican ballot was secret: 
the Jordati authorities can never know for 
certain which prelates should come under 
its ban. And it is sad because the Ara^ 
have always claimed that they are not anii- 
jewish^ only anti-Zionist and opposed to 
Israel. This distinction, which was morally 
important and historically well founded, has 
now been made indistinct. 

Sadder still is the fact that a predoini- 
tiantly Moslem government has been chiv- 
v/^d into a false position by its own 
v.liristian Arab communities. For although 
the local Roman Catholics (more particu-^ 
larly those in Bethlehem) have joined with 
the Orthodox in decrying the Vatican docu¬ 
ment, th:re has been a strong undercurrent 
cf Orthodox—and even Protestant—glee in 
obtaining an electrifying argument for keep¬ 
ing foreign Roman Catholics away from the 
Holy Places. This is a tortuous example 
ol inter-Christian in-tighthig around the 
Holy Places, the gloss of Arab nationalist 


.. , 

^otiodt concealing sectarian opppreonisn). 
In diia cutter confusion, Jordan Im been 
dtused tp depan from th.: (%Qificd im¬ 
partiality wd high sense of intematkmal 
mission with which it has always adminis¬ 
tered the Holy Places—and through which 
it has earned complete intcinaiional cojili- 
dence in its ability to d(» m». If, under 
nationalist pj^e^sure^ U were really to trv 
to ban most foreign Catholic dignitaries 
from the Holy Places, u new agitati<m for 
Jerusalem’s internationalisation might well 
begin. 

Jordan’s outcry is the last and most sensi¬ 
tive in a chain of indignant protests from 
nearly all Arab countries. Morbidly^ the 
Arabs have seen the Vatican declaration as 
implying Catholic support for Israel—- 
although, as the Pope passed through Beirut 
this week, the Vatican confirmed that its 
non-rccognitinn of Israel would remain 
unchanged. In fact, the Vatican thesis is 
weighted in favour of, if anything, stabilising 
Jewish communities outside Israel. The 
duty laid upon Catholics to treat Jews with 
respect and kindness seems designed to en¬ 
sure that Jew's still in Christian countries 
(there are, for example, quite a lot m Latki 
Aancrica) shall never again be driven, by 
some new Christian persecution, to mass 
Qtnigration. Perhaps in the final document, 
that is due to be proclaimed as a Vatican 
decree next year, this intention may be 
made doubly plain. 


RHINF. ARMY 

Rhine Gold 


B kiiajn is once again desperately short 
of foreign currency, and once again 
, brooding over the fact that it is the only 
non-American member of Naio with expen¬ 
sive military coramitmenis both in Europe 
and cast of Suez. It is understandable that 
the British government should have chosen 
this moment to raise the q^ucstiop of the 
cost of keeping the Rhine Army iu 
Cjcrmany. As the Britij^h ambassador in 
Bonn, Frank Roberts, reminded a 
German audiqice on.Novci^ber.sBtbi the 
foreign currency cost of tic Rhine Army 
is £^3 million a year, and this at a time 
when Germany buys less from Britain chan 
ir sells to it. 

Last July's agreement between the 
British aiid German governmems contained 
a statemciu 9 ! intention ou the German side 
to offset these ^ases/‘in so far as is 
possible by military and cml purchases 
in Britain, and an undertakkie to take 
account /oi the British bajaace-of-payments 


problem. But, unlike its predecessor, it 
mentioned no definite figure. The German 
government was left the judge of the 
‘^possibility” of doing something to help 
Britain, and it is not easy to see Imw mucli 
iporc can be extracted from Bonn in any 
new bilateral negotiation. 

On the British side there is an ultimate 
weapon that can be brought into play : the 
threat of cutting down the Rhine Army. 
But any such move would be unfortunate 
(to put ft mildly) when Britain is trying to 
^monstrate its good European intentions 
in other fields, Mr Wilson would doubtless 
prefer to cut the Rhine Army before accept¬ 
ing any major cuts in British forces cast of 
Suez. But must either of them be cut ? 
Western Europe’s bankers arc, after all, 
supporting the pound. To be the economi¬ 
cally sick man of Europe is one things to 
expect aid and comfort while laying about 
the doctors is quite another. In the long 
run the task of paying for a British army in 


Europe c(m: beraolvedjooly hy a .CipWtitfr 

fipancH^ . operation ill ithb.omaoi^h 

pay^ far the forces, it .needs 
fgpdi This ia>tto,theme Mr WilaoR^^shoukl 
be haiiuiwrmghcM^» ‘i .>,r > / ; r? .. ? 


Roadblock EmeuaM 

H urr £rh^ro , jounced; in; mi 
Wednesdgy Wt, hi$ goyerntpent was 
at last dearing the ;roadbio!^ of t^ per^ 
man grain pricta it hao^obstifig^ 
tained for at lemt tW9<ye|ia,9^ lo 

a common market fqp.^W 
culture. He Jias thus 01 ^ agsdn 

thet there is pothihg^Uke a qc^. 

to keep the Europqin comippnky oq , tj^e 
move. With General de Gaulle once agpui 
^reatcqiog dire coiiMqucxices if is 

inaction, the west (Wmaq governmenti 
acutely aware of the implicatkms for the 
comtnon marketi the Nato nuclear forcC) 
the Kennedy r^nd gad not kastiof; it^wa. 
domestic political position, has x4p)y givqi 
way. This is a decisive step forwara for 
the common market. 

Even so, the talks will be far from plain 
sailing, as Paris has pointed out, and may! 
well not be^finijibed by the deadline 
December The Germans arc now 

angling for a European price of 440 marks 
a ton (against the present German one of 
475 tnari^) to oeme into effect in one move 
on July 1 , 1967 . This is still dangerously 
higher than the 425 marks proposed by the 
Eur^can Commission, .which already , fills : 
the JPrench and Italics well as outsiders 
with unease; even the commissimi^a figure 
implies a steep ri^e in present fodder grain 
prices and therctote iq the Cost crflfccf-r 
raisipg, which is the only new frot\|ter for • 
European agriculture. 

There will be other subjects foC dissen¬ 
sion. The Germans naturally want some¬ 
thing big in return for their concussion. By 
this they mean a simultaneously completed 
industrial customs union, with harmonised 
production toxes; the adoption of the 
Kennedy round guol of a 50 per c^t cut 
in tariSa on maniuactures as an official com-', 
mon matket target; and the adoption of :; 

wisfify-washy proposals for political^ 
co-operation among the Six. All raise’ 
proWema, and the Italians have also thrown 
in the ever dangerous question of how the , 
Six are jointly to fingntx suraluscs aqd sub- 
sidtsO exports (boffi mainly French) through 
the ucanmon market’s agriculturaMund. The 
list* of contentious items fs as long as any 
^ Six have had to c^ar in any of thefr 
Ukditlonal sto^edhaaeai against Ac 'dock. 
Rut now that the GemsHlns have derided to ‘ 
run, some horses at kast should duly reach 
the filching post 
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INCOMES POLICY 

I - 

A Papef jor Christmas 

T here were mounting hopes this week 
that before Christmas Mr George 
Brown^ the trade unions ab^^the employers 
will be signing a paper saying that incomes 
should not rise more quickly than produc¬ 
tivity; and that barriers to productivity, 
such as restrictive prai:tiGe 85 should be 
swept away. The foreign exchange crisis 
has done some good here, for a welcome and 
rumbling mood of patriotism has served to 
^vince all parties that they have a duty to 
issue before foreigners’ eyes a declaration 
of iitteht S 0 agree, even although every¬ 
body recognises that this would still leave 
die most difficult problems for discussion 
during the s^ond stage after Christmas. 
Amoi^i^ thtse problems will be the mechan¬ 
ism heqiiired to bring influence to bear 
upoh Wiit unions who still go on tabling 
and fighdhg for excessive wage claims, and 
upon oligopolistic employers who still go on 
making unjustified price increases. In 
addition, as the first article in this issue 
points out, if the government’s policy 
of forced deflation makes it grimly pos¬ 
sible that the increase in Britain’s produc¬ 
tion in 1965 is going to be nought, then 
the non^nflationary norm for increases in 
wages and salaries in 1965 should presum¬ 
ably be nought also. 


Nevertheless, all three sides will be right 
to press forward to the first and genjeral 
declaration of intent as a matter of urgency ; 
jrtd Mr Brown deserves great credit for 
jostling them fiTuS fsiv Qne.pojnt should 
be made. Since the object of the first 
of this exercise is to issue a united rallying 
call, for waving in the faces both of 
foreigners and of British industry, for good¬ 
ness sake let it be written in rauying 
language, striving for a striking phrase 
Of two that will make it noteworthy and 
remembered. The object should not be to 
draw up some turgid, committee-sponsored, 
legalistic document, whose meaning every- 
b^y can subsequently argue about. 

CHINA»S BOMB 

Table Talk 

HE screws are tightening on New Delhi. 
With the Chinese now about to test 
another atom bomb, the pressure on their 
largest neighbour to escalate into a nuclear 
power becomes that bit less resistible. The 
Indians have the material and the know¬ 
ledge. They may start to see these as a 
better base for an insurance policy than 
American offers of support. These offers 
have the complications, but hugely magni¬ 
fied, of the American proposal to look after 
Europe’s nuclear defence, with all the angry 
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(^d unfinished) debate that has ofused. 

For ihe other nations qf the world, Tues¬ 
day’s American forecast of a second Chinese 
test gives another twist of urgency to get¬ 
ting all the nuclear powers talking around 
ihe same table. The only nuclear partici¬ 
pants in ffie CUrr-nf Geneva talks 

on nuclear weapons and disarmaMenL 2-Z 
the triumvirs (Britain, Russia and the 
United States) who hammered out last year's 
partial test-ban treaty. It is important to 
bring China and France into a discussion 
with the triumvirate, somewhere, of the 
proliferation threat. After India, the peril 
is, who next ? 

This urgency for a table with mMc sides 
ought to have a place in the minds of the 
negotiators in Europe and XJ^aihington who 
are talking about another multilateral ques¬ 
tion. If a Nato mixed-manned fleet is born, 
the likeliest shape is one that omits France. 
And though France will have been cut out 
by its own efforts. General de Gaulle will 
undoubtedly be in a bad iemp>er about his 
exclusion. Thi.s might be soothed (and the 
wider aim of nuclear talks furthered) by 
inviting the general to sit at a tabic to talk 
about the dangers all the existing nuclear 
powers face from greater proliferation.' 
Britain’s and America’s say at such a table 
might even have merged into the sole vote 
of one multilateral delegate. If this solace 
worked it would have tactical value as well 
as long-term worth : there is no advantage 
to the West in a total isolation of France, 
any more than of China. At the moment, 
Peking rejects the idea of talks by a five- 
nation nuclear club. Bur this may change. 


CHINA AND INDONESIA 

A Greater Whose? 

C HINESE settlers in northern Borneo 
forming the biggest fifth column 
against Malaysia ; the Malaysian federation 
itself duly dismissed by China in its propa¬ 
ganda as neo-colonialist: Marshal Chen Yi, 
China’s foreign minister, must have been 
able to sell President Sukarno a good pro- 
Indonesian line during his Jakarta visit this 
week. The sales talk would be only half 
the truth. 

Why should those Borneo Chinese want 
to join a nation that treats their compatriots 
within its frontiers so shabbily ? For the 
same reason, why should Peking (which 
cares enough for overseas Chinese to have 
seats kept for them in its National People’s 
CongrcM) support such a country? 

A two-part question deserves a two-part 
answer. In the first place, it is nice to be 
on ^ winning side; Bid the Chinese com¬ 
munists presumably reckon that Indonesia 
is going to “ chew ” Malaysia successfully. 
In the second: if a Greater Indonesia 
emerges which has swallowed Malaysia, 
Singapofe---R Chinese city—will be so 
central that, with this focus, the Chinese 
in so far-flung an empire could come to 
play a large part iti running tb^ whole 
show. Dr Sukarno, in fiis confidence, 


W^t <i^conotn(s!t 


DECEMBER 3, 1864 


A WOMAN'S PLACE 


IN THE SILVER AGE : “ Essays—that 
is. Dispersed Meditations.** By Holme 
Lee. London: Smithy Eiderj and Co. 

The name of Holme I..ee is well 
known to novel readers as that of a, 
^ capable and entertaining writer of 
die domestic school. . . . In the present 
work she has attempted a flight above 
aovel-wiiiing, and has given a desultory 
•on of account of the way in which she 
passed the year 1863, weaving into her 
^dispersed meditations*' frequent remin- 
bcences of her early Efe, from which the 
leader may put together an outline sketch 
U her biography.'There is, how¬ 

ever, one subject which she really cares to 
diacusa from a theoretical tide, viz., **the 
Bofitanchisement of Women/* of which 
Ae says, ^ a stranger heresy the world has 
never seen.** . . . Much more she adds, 
of die bitter contrast presented by “a life 
of thankless toil among aliens/* to the family 
Bfe which contains **a woman’s highest 
duties and holiest care,?’—which is evidently 
the result of her own j^inful exjperience and 
that of others well known to her. And she 
is undoubtedly right in the affirmative part 
of her ^tlu No woman who deserves the 
name can ever be wholly compensated by 
anything else for the loss domestic hapbi- 
ness/and those theories sdilch ignore this 
primary tet are destined to certrin destruc- 
tba But in' her atsl fffir the womanly 

--- - - 


affections. Holme Lee has somewhat over¬ 
looked the truth on the other side. It is 
good that women should possess feminine 
instincts, but there is no particular merit 
in a deficiency of other instincts. We can¬ 
not mistake the abundant evidence that 
comes from all civilised countries of the 
increasing thirst felt by women for adequate 
employment of their energies during the 
many periods in which famiW life does not 
occupy them. Let Holme Lee read Miss 
Bremer's frequent pictures of the unsatished 
ennui pervading large families of unoccu¬ 
pied daughters, and say if she would like 
to have been one of the five sisters who all 
enteitained their father, one after the other, 
with an anecdote of a pig that had run into 
their garden—the only incident of their 
monotonous day—till the poor man was 
wearied to death. Holme Lee evidently 
regards *' work ” only as a means of gaining 
money, and money chiefly as a means ot 
^inin^ independence from masculine help. 
This 18 not the view taken by the best 
advocates of female development, which, so 
far as we understand it, recommends work 
as the unfolding of faculty, and independ¬ 
ence as a safeguard, not against marriage, 
but against pauperism and helplessness in 
sinrie life. . . . However, if the bopk 
is dull to read, it evidently gave the author 
much pleasure tp write, and It may probably 
find some , readers who can enjoy it more 
than we dO, 
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traveilerwho requires 
vacation, yet at an 
|que in conception 
TOURS offer air 
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r land travel, 
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When Tom Brown set out for Rugby and Tony Weller drove his team 
along the turnpike road, the stage coach was to our economy what the 
long-distance coach is to-day. The new engineering processes, with¬ 
out which modern vehicles could not be built, have enabled the 
transport industry to meet the insatiable demand for speedier travel. 
And in this context, a notable contribution to technical progress has 
been made by the introduction of Important new riveting techniques. 
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To-day, when faced with any riveting problem, It pays to turn to 
The Bifurcated A Tubular Rivet Co. Ltd. for sound) mortey-saving 
advice. The eartier%e approach at the componeht designing stage, 
the greater the saving will be. 

"Aylesbury Brand" Bifurcated, Tubular and ^m)-^Tubular Rivets can 
solve the most intractable problems when used with “Aylesbury" 
Automatic Rivet Setting Machines. 
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SCOTCH-tvMsfcy e$eoeA, 
sefMMitdMr WMshy, 
wvMstijt 4im$al$-hut 



is the some In tmv ettuibfv 



WE WART 
MORE FIRMS TO 
GET US 

TO BEND OVER 


T.ikv' ilicailon for »i lubr lu Im* Ih jii ami inanipii- 

latcd vvilli precision to any paiilrular sliapc in any 
variety of sled—and lake it to Aeries &. Pollock. 'Ihe 
chances are that Accles & Pollock will be able to 
produce it more liclpfully, more quick)), more exprj d\% 
and more cheaply than from any other source. 

Why not get in touoh with Aooios k Poiiook Limited 
Oidbury. Birmingham or at ieast write for a bookietP 
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would dismiss ^ visiop as amiraec. 
Tunku Abdid Rttaivi.of, ^ami-with 
^ his experience of hsiving to live With Singa¬ 
pore^ may be less optfiniscic. 


Pay Trends 

Weekly wage rates wcfit up faster in the 
last twelve months {to October) than at any 
time since the period February 1957-58. 
On an hourly basis, howei'er, rates went up 
as sharply three years ago when the stand- 
ard week was reduced by about an hour. 


Wage rates 

r~ 

April 19S31100 


HOURLY 
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H ’20 


1955 56 58 '60 62 
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SUNDAY observanc:h 

Les Dimanches d’Epsom? 

T H£ Horse-race Betting Levy Board, the 
gallant autocracy under Field Marshal 
Lord Harding which presides over the 
fortunes of the sport of kings, has taken a 
most welcome plunge into the heart of that 
sport's problem. This is basically that ic 
is no longer a spt^rt at all, as it was in the 
days when bloodstock was the needful 
^delivery system for that deadly weapon, the 
Cavalry officer. It is now a business, and 
too often a rather inefficiently managed one 
at that. This is the message of a report on 
attitudes to racing commissioned from 
Messrs Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, who were picked by the board on 
the form they had shown in their study of 
Aqueduct, ^imont and Saratoga race¬ 
tracks in New York. Somewhat cautiously, 
the board’s first reaction has merely been 
to print BBDO’s main recommendations as 
an appendix to their annual report. They 
suggest that the main reason why attendance 
at British racecourses dropped by almost 
20 per cent in the five years to 1963 is that 
Britain has too many too dreary racecourses, 
with too little oimmercial drive. 

But the most interesting and disputatious 
of the BBDO proposals is that iacing should 
be instituted pn oundays. One member of 


COMMENTARY 

die Vyy Board Cra^ue^; aplf 

O|t|ion#is thi^chair^Whf tlii cob- 
mittee cn Sui^y Observailcc ‘|i Bbg^d 
Wales that, wift be tf9»ortingr be%e 
Christinas.' Is it possible dkt this is*^ going 
to be a pointer to a massive controversy, over 
the whole concept of the English Sunday, 
which could warm the political climate of 
a chilly winter season? 

UNITED NATIONS 

Whisper Who Dares 

U P to almost the last minute on Tuesday, 
when the twite postponed United 
Nations General Assembly wa.s at last duo 
to meet, there seemed no chance of avoid¬ 
ing an immediate clash. On Monday 'Mr 
Dean Rusk and Mr Gromyko had lunched 
together without, apparently, finding any 
common ground in regard to the American 
challenge to Russia’s right to vote in the 
Assembly. While they ate, the Soviet 
delegation issued an ostensibly flat rejection 
of U Thant’s latest proposal for postponing 
a collision. The Sccretary-Gencri had 
suggested that the Assembly might appoint 
its president and officers by acclamation, 
and embark on its *' general debate ” (the 
usual series of “ keynote ” speeches, involv¬ 
ing no voting). Thereafter, if it could also 
avoid a division on the matters that have to 
be dealt with before the New Year 
(budgetary authorisation and elections to the 
major councils), it might extend its New 
Year recess through January to give more 
time for negotiation on the central issue of 
pcace-kecping finance, the issue from which 
springs the conflict over voting rights. By 
Tuesday afternoon, however, intensive dis¬ 
cussion in Mr Thant’s office had brought 
Russia round to an “ understanding ” which, 
in effect, meant accepting the whole Thant 
plan except the January recess. 

Th2 Assembly was therefore able to meet, 
to appoint by acclamation its new president 
—Mr Quaison-Sackey of Ghana, the first 
representative of black Africa to attain the 
office—and its credentials committee, to 
admit three new member states (Malawi, 
Malta and Zambia), and approach the 
general debate. There is a reasonable expec¬ 
tation that the members—now totalling 115 
—will be able to reach unanimity on the 
budget and the council scats around Christ¬ 
mas. After that, it would seem to be up to 
the Russians and the French whether the 
issue of voting rights will be forced imme¬ 
diately or postponed for a few weeks more. 
But the whole of the present arrangement 
depends on the maintenance of a self-deny¬ 
ing discipline by all members, any one of 
whom could precipitate the crisis by 
demanding a vote on no matter how trivial 
a point. 

ADEN 


Bomb Language 

ROTAL and useless ” was the Colonial 
jy Secretary’s description of tihe bomb 
throwing in Aden that greeted him there 



.casti fromt^ito 
of vf 61 enc 6 ^“ the i 
rifles as the only^ooe fitlor Britton; ^ T%e 

National Uberatioh Front fot the Oecupied 
South, a small gtoim of militant Adetilt 
backed by Caho and 
have done ffic bombthrowiiijr. - ' 

One possible result is that me Adeni poli¬ 
ticians and federal sultans whom Mr Green¬ 
wood is meeting might, from f^r of the 
violence emanating from Cairo, forget what 
they are trving to negotiate out of Britain. 
Even Mr Asnag, the leader of the opposi¬ 
tion People’s Socialist party, is said 1^ m 
want to precipitate a,,..release from' the 
British presence.' Mr Greenwood might 
then mtum to London feem^ that the 
problems nf the area are not, meFv^ll, as 
great as he supposed. \ O’ . ^ 

This (^uld oe a dangerpua filijslon. The 
terrorists are few today. Tbmorrow they 
could be many, if some clear indication it 
not given that Aden and the South Arabian 
Federation are moving towards a future 
that, by nationalist stand^refo, i| a 
respcaing one. The warrant of such a 
future would entail the speeding up of in¬ 
dependence, the weighting of the federal 
government in favour of the states that are 
prepared to observe some kind of diemo* 
cracy, and the whittling down of ^ 
functions of the British base at Aden. /Lw 
the French naval base of Mers el Kebir^ln 
Algeria—which President Nasser never so 
much as mentions—^it should aim at 
assuming a character that can plausibly bO' 
called a non-strategic ” one. 
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Players, Please, for 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENI 

T he theory and practice of exporting to west Germany— 
Britain's best customer in Europe—is a topic of sage disr- 
cussion these days wherever commercially committed Britons 
meet between the Elbe, the Rhine and the Isar. And not only 
Britons. In Diisseldoif this week Herr Birgcls, the agent in 
Germany for Austins of Birmingham, is again having to tell 
interested inquirers that there is still no word adequate supplies 
of the much-bruited Austin 1800 that had been promised for 
delivery in Sept e mber. Herr Birgeh reckons that, largely in con¬ 
sequence of a lively advertising campaign, he could sell some six 
hundred cars were they Bti&A car manufacturers cannot 

afford any adverse ^ ^ already face a 20 

per cent import duty betffer Wett Oer'many ; for their French 

Last ym west G^any was 

2,472 million marks, that of west German exports to Britain 
2,212 millioo marks. This year the balance has turned in 
Germany’s favour. The value of Btidsh exports to west Germany, 
it is estimated, will be in the neighbourhood of 2,200 milUoo nmks 
by the end ^ the year, and that of w^t German exports to 
Britain 2,600 million marks. The gap is disquieting British officials 
in Bonn whose special work it is to foster trade, and who suspect 
that trade may be beginning to languish for want of proper care 
and nourishment. Both official and private diagnoses promise 
recovery, given sufficient willpower in the patient. The treatments 
prescribed have much, but not everything, In commt^ 

Failure to deliver the promised goods at the promised time is 
the commonen explanation fqr the slowing down (ff sales of all 
kinds to west Germany just at this moment when an acceleration 
would help to relieve the strain on sterling. Jaguar’s agent at 

£ m k .. BW.* ■ ■■■ ■— --— 

* Telephoned on Wednesday, the British Motor Corporation's Birming¬ 
ham office said In reply to Herr Birgels's complaint that some of the 
promised consignment of cars had been ddhrered. As for ,th4.rest,, 
the Austin answer ia that there is a ** shortage ” of mic dsrs, 

** which affects the bompany’s Oerftian customers as much as customers 
throughout the world.** Herr ^gels*s reply is that aO faf 15 cars ha^e 
been received, of which some have a r^t-hand driven on October 
12 th when the publidty campaign opbbbd^jMdy two ^ckrp . Wept en route 
and none had been received. 



Exports 

Frankfurt has much the same tale to tell as Austin’s in the Ruhr : 
the customers arc there all right, but will not wait for ever. Letters 
from England speak vaguely of unforeseen difficulties and delays 
—often a euphemism, apparently, for strikes. A, Staffordshire 
furniture maker who does good business in Germany, and is con¬ 
vinced he could do much better, is more specific. He complains 
that all too often he cannot get his promised assignments away 
from the ports of London, Southampton, or Liverpool. And he 
reproaches Dr Beeching for having withdrawn British Railways’ 
useful container service. No satisfactory reply has been given 
yet to Berlin Technical University’s remonstrance that an order 
has not been fulfilled for British apparatus for whose purchase 
a grant was made on condition that it should be installed this year. 

Obviously the progressive dismantling of customs barriers within 
the European common market is making it more difficult for out¬ 
siders to sell their wares in west Germany. There is scarcely a 
member the British Trade Council in Germany (which is 
composed mainly of the managers of British subsidiaries and British 
associate companies) who does not regret Britain’s exclusion from 
the market Nonetheless, many British firms are learning that by 
attending to both the substance and the style of their business they 
can still sell profitably in spite of tariff disadvantages. The success¬ 
ful exporters are usually those who have rcopnnoitrGd the market 
intelligently and have something to offer that is new or of 
exceptionally good quality, prdEerably both. 

Mr Dou^s Jay, Britain’s President of the Board of Trade, has 
promised to unfold plans for giving individual firms in various 
branches of industry an opportunity t6 join representative export¬ 
ing oonsortia thaf could Word to deploy a large and qualified 
sales staff in every worthWhilf country, aperience In west 
Germany ^nflrms the wlsdpip pjf th^ project. Thq firms that 
are doing well $te mostly ir^niba^ of an e^ieoi trade association 
—such as the, British eleptr^ and allied manufacturers! associa¬ 
tion, the p)astjcs’ federation, and the radio and electronic 
component manufacturenf. fedmtioo. Or^ ff they are weakly 
reflresyntb^ and inexperienced, they have probably used the 
adkisory services of the Board of Trade, the British embassy m 
Bonn, or thb <Jopsulates id thb regional capitals.' 

Yef howevcj^ sbosibly British'^j^rters ofgaiffae theni^ivbs, and 
hoover soofid thC quality ^ nierchaudise, much will still 
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depe^ lipda dK of It se<su u . tea^wcjr |nd, .po^b^ t, fvitcblMiwd op^tnr wi^^ot 

it win take'teimo dte yte far firinW'Jbdli»»y «Dd«iomiae(t« 'tb/^' '‘^tte(^o{‘dteIaagaage,^'0 

adapt theioMvdi (o the. exi^dea of obtitii^tal bp a ape ti rioa; Tte'; Ifi fq^'tv R'^wen Germ^ai^ii^ t6' l|iid ^do 

measureoaent* la whkh the rest of Surdpe thinks iie’ bdnii qoljr'' 'c«t % detiglihg^ unid 'of 'v^ As one 

slowly adopted in BridA factories and offices. Many expbiteri .* high-potm^ ti^t.German a|(tiu put 

still assume that idf Gerdtans im^stand £ngli$&. Thj^.donoti kBeqna.toiiq!:^itheEt^d)do.ix>ty|ttj|l^^^^^^ 

and the efforts some to pretend ijbat do can ha^'tudnippy Ing ^ to d^; Staadard of. (iv£D^, There iue'ioq n^t^thkunbbo^ 

consequences. Apart , from a staff of Getman'Speltog seamen, aynateurs.ih the game, not. enough pnffessiohaW.toO'j^V ^tle- 

it is profitable for an export business to have at headquarters a men and too few ptayers, not enough sense of utgten^r^ 


BEYOND CALAIS-II 

BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

Haddock Americaino 


I N the Charing Cross hotel last Saturday 
morning a middk-aged hrciichman sat 
in front of a plate of good Scots porridge, 
** Je suis sombre/' he said, as he considered 
what condiment might be appropriate to 
the dish. But M. Leo Hamon*s gloom was 
not caused by his breakfast—^he is a 
hardened anglophile. It was due to the 
new realisation that more divides Britain 
and France than the sea and a general. 

M. Hamon was one of a group of dis¬ 
tinguished Frenchmen invited to London 
to discuss Anglo-French relations privately 
with a similar British team. 'Fhe French 
side included M. Alain Joxe, General 
Andr^ Beaufre, M.^amon and M. Andr^ 
Fontaine of Le^ortde, The British in¬ 
cluded Lord Gladwyn, Sir Patrick Reilly, 
Mr Duncan Sandys, Mr David Ennals and 
Mr Andrew Shonfield. The two sides 
found that they were fundamentally 
divided in their view of Europe, and on 
what was and was not worth risking to 
advance European unity. 

To the British, it seemed that the French 
were irresponsible in the means they 
were prepared to use to evolve an inde¬ 
pendent Europe. To the French, the 
British appear^ to have no deep commit¬ 
ment to European independence at all. 
The French saw the continuation of an 
unequal partnership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation as implying the real 
dependence of the other allies on the ulti¬ 
mate discretion of the United States. The 
British found the idea of a ** two-pillar 
alliance ”—the one pillar being Europe, the 
other North America—^acceptable so long 
as the United Sfates kept a nuclear veto 
for both. For the French, this reduced the 
two-pillar concept to a sham—a nuclear 
shelter cantilevered across the Atlantic 
from America with a miock pillar in Europe 
doing no work. For son^e, at least, on the 
British sid^ a p^ely European dekrrent 
was ukimatelf iinthinlcftble C* PerscmaHy, 
I’m interest^ in Surviving the neit • lo 
ycars,*^ one said afterwards). To some of 
the French, Burc^ was ^ultimately un¬ 
thinkable widbouc it., 

For the French, it seepie^, clear that 
Europe*! inteies^ an4.Afne^i^>1ue not 
the ^axvM everywhe^." To tlU Brituhr the 



French way of asserting this proposition 
smacked of aiui-Amedcanism. Finally, the 
French side threw out the suggestion that 
at least Britain’s interests were close to 
France’s in eastern Europe, Latin America 
and south-east Asia. The idea generated 
no warmth. The British came away from 
the meeting convinced that it was very 
much easier to talk to the Germans; the 
French came away gloomy. 

This was on Friday. On Saturday 
morning, there was M. Hambn amid the 
Victorian splendours of the Charing Cross 
hotel, following his porridge with a slice 
of steamed haddock. It was essential, he 
said, that the British understand the 
French state of mind. Since we were not 
living in a single Atlantic state, and no one 
proposed seriously that we could build 
one, Europe ought to have its own political 
and military personality—allied with the 
United States, but not confused or identi¬ 
fied with it 

If Britain accepted this way of seeing 
things^ and accepted that it was European 
—that is, that it had the privilege of prior 
agreement and understanding with other 
European countries before matters were, 
discussed with the United States—then 
its place ip the world would be clear and 
important. But mat^ said M. Hamon, 
did imply accepting the idea that belong¬ 
ing to Europe had inore practical con^' 
quences for Britain than ks community of 
language with a certain number of coun¬ 
tries overseas. - Hamon finally fibian- 
doued the haddoi^ ^ve tht 'marmalsKie 
a sterp look and cal!^ for strawberry jam. 
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FRANCE 

The Plani^rs*^^ 
Hand Re|njKe$ \ 

«r . '.-I ' ‘ '* *> ■'*’ 

FROM OUR PARIS CORItSSPCl^lI^ENT 

F rench political life is livening up oo 
the eve of an ckcrion ycac, Municipal 
elections will be held throughout Fiance 
next March. The presidential election should 
follow before. the end of 1965. As. g pre¬ 
lude, perhaps, to a more active year, Mrha- 
ment has recently been, given the cbgoce 
to debate two big subjects in succes^n. 
This week it is & six-year defenep pro¬ 
gramme, whkh is certain to be ap^ved 
even though the opposition is ubiteo aggi&iBt 
the French national nuclear force. Last 
week, it was the draft of the dcvelopm^t 
plan for 1966-70, ^hich was Sroroved by a 
big majm^, since the opppsioon itself was 
divided. On the face or it, the very fact 
that the draft of the plan was pre^ted to 
parliament looted like a proimstng demo¬ 
cratic innovation. But in faa £ere are 
reasons for doubting this severely. 

For the first time the draft ot a French 
develop^nt plan has now been submitt^ 
for parliamentary approval before the m- 
gets have been defined in detail. This looks 
like democratk one-upmanship Iw the Fifth 
Republic over the Pourdi. unfoitunatdy, 
there is link relation between appearances 
arid reality. The government submitted 
only one hypothdis for development The 
alternative, based on a more rapid rate of 
growth, was discussed in the oflkial 
text simply in general terms, Without any 
figures. A third projection, for a slower 
growth rate, was sufficiently unprepossessing 
(unemployment, near-stagnatKui Of con- 
somptmn, too-slow invesuneiit) to be 
rejected automatically. The Ecmiomk and 
Social Council, representing social and pro¬ 
fessional groups, which had already been 
consulted, solemnly protested against this 
absence 6 t any real choice, but could not 
for lack of time itself draw up ocher pro¬ 
poses. Li the end, ^ goy^nment took 
no notice Whatsoever of the cOtiheiFs views. 

Pariiamou has not,^ in practice, been 
treated sfhy better. The dejpbtfea were given 
the chance to express thw vki^ but had 
no right to amend the dfaft hf ^ presdit 
another. They had t6 dedde on doe single 
two-line article approving 400 appends 
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pages. Their speeches were simply back¬ 
ground to the vote* 

The government's draft Exes a slighUv 
lower growth rate (five per cent a year) 
for France for the. period 1966-1970 than 
was attained during the past ten \ears (5-5 
per cent),. And this though France’s work¬ 
ing population is to mcrea^ 0,7 per cent 
a year over the next few years, while it 
was stationary during the past decade. 
The reason for this apparent anomaly is 
that the government fears the effects of 
“ overheating ’* on an economy which is 
more dependent on export performance than 
ever before and is unwilling to carry out 
structural reforms. 

Having made this fundiunental choice, and 
allowing for a balance on foreign account, 
ihc govcrnincht has given priority to private 
business investtnoU (to go up by 5.7 per 
cent a year), to administrative expenditure 
(mainly for defence: military spending is 
to rise by 35, pci; cent in Eve years), to 
housing (up 6 per cent a year) and to social 
investment. Perscmal'consumption is to rise 
by only 3^5 per cent a year, and less for 
wage-earners'{2.9 per cent) thab 4 br agrtcul- 
uiral workers (5 jper cent). Finally, i^ority ^ 
is given to company pft!»fits (ro per cent' 
annual growth) so as rO allow cc^npanics to 
linance iheir own investmenfs. 

The plan has given rise 10 two sets of 
criticism, The first concerns its objectives, 
rhe left-wing opposition and the trade 
unions claim that the plan will widen social 
and economic inequaliiics, that it docs not 
provide for social invcstDicnt (mainly be¬ 
cause of expenditure on defence) and that 
it docs not allow Tor a reduction in working 
hours. A second series of crlticisnis con¬ 
cerns the possibilities of carrying put the 
plan. The last .two four-year plans have 
not quite reached their goals. This tinie, 
the gap may be wider, because the govern¬ 
ment is “ de-planning,” as M. Mendds- 
Fraoce has put it, by progressively aban¬ 
doning the Enanci^ means of directing the 
economy that arc at its disposal. The 
fuDCtm of the budget ttnd of the treasury in 
financing investment has decreased con¬ 
tinually over the past two years as a result of 
the policy of the budgetary “ freeze,” At 
the same lime the part played by private 
bankers has grown, as has the freedom of 
companies to choose and finance their 
investments. 

It is ho secret, either, that the public 
authorities arc divided on the future 
fuhe^n of the plan. M. Giscard d’Estamg 
sees it as hardly more than a backdrop, hot 
prevemiog anyone from acting ip his own 
way aiid pot'Cven brnding the govemmept. 

upmmissioner-generai of the 
plan, is moret ambitious, though be too 
wants to ada^t p^h to the ipcrc^ed 
freedoip. of mdc' imWicd by the ^ropean, 
conupon market; %chch plants are 
hesitating between these two views, while 
business now seems to take the plan less and 
less scriou!^, 

opposition sp far, is^diyided ioth twO 
camp;' th? larj^er traditionalist faction 
attacks the plan, ho{&g; some observers 


fear, that it will not be put into csScct, 
r A imnority has tded to show that another 
economic future is possible for. Frai^ce in 
, the next five years, thanks to. stxuctura^ 
reforms. The left-wing socialist party, the 
PSU, has put up a proposal based on an 
annual growth rate of 5.5 per cent, in spite 
of a 10 per cem reduction of working hours 
ro be compensated for hy an increased 
supply of female and foreign labour and by 
investment destined to increase productivity. 
'Fhere has been no real debate on this or 
any counter-proposal. Specialised commis¬ 
sions will now draw up the details of the 
fifth plan over ihc next year. 


SPAIN 



Banner of the Inquisition 


Protestants in Limbo 

FROM OUR SFAIN CORRESPONDKNT 

E vkry December the Cortes, Spain’s 
hand-tooled national assembly, puts 
on a display of legislative automation that 
old-fashioned parliaments of the West¬ 
minster model can never hope to emulate. 
In six hours, last Dcceifibcr, the Cortes 
approved 89 draft laws ; in two days, the 
previous year, it passed 263. hs through¬ 
put this December is expected by some 
optimistic observers to include a prize for 
one of Spain’s smallest and most dis- 
crimlnatcd-affainst minorities—a statute 
for nonCarnolics ” (the sulphurous word . 

Protestant ” is avoided) that would 
strengthen their civic and legal position. 

\ If ^ the . government promulgates the 
statute, the'Cortes will approve it. But 
September 30th, after a long and at rimCs 
heated dlschssion, the Spanish cabinet 
decided to postpone a deCi.sion on the 
statute ui^fil the Vatican Council pro- 
fiounced op the issue of religious libewy.” 
h was hirhoqfcd in Madrid -Shprriy after¬ 
wards that a member of rSe 'Spanish hi^r- 
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orchy ia Rome had. wafi;|cd Admiral Garrero 
Blopoff :cme of .Genew ¥raatco‘a closest 
co^abonitors and an energetic opponent of 
die statute,, that the Vatican Couiwil's 
^ doclararion on religious freedom likely 
IP be deferred^ The ruriiour rpay have been 
unfounded. Bin the Vatican Council did 
pnsiptync its declaration ijntfl ncxi year ; 
iind, barring a change Of heart in the 
Spanish government, the ‘Wtftturc for 
noii-Catholics ” seems likely to suffer a 
similar delay. 

Spanish villagers no longer believe that 
Protestants have caih. The police no longer 
break up Prmestam services (the last such 
incident known to your correspondent 
occurred in Majorca in 1962). The British 
and Foreign Bible Society, whose depots in 
Spain were forcibly closed• in 1940, was 
allowed to reopen them last December. The 
same month, at the request of the Primate 
of Spain, Cardinal Pla y Deniel, the prac¬ 
tice of forcing non-Carbolic political 
prisoners to attend mass was discontinued, 
fhe Spanish army’s custom of beating and 
imprisoning Protestant conscripts who fail 
to genuflect at mass aptpears to have lapsed 
during the last eighteen months. 

Rut thousands of Spani.sh children arc. 
still taught, by school-book and catechism, 
that Protestantism is “ the product of cor¬ 
ruption and vice ” and that the divine 
punishment ” for Protestants is a horrible 
death and eternal damnation.’] They are 
warned against ** foreign propagators of 
Protestantism, generally English; who are 
like birds of' prey, always ready to seize a 
victim.” All these quotations come from 
fairly recent publications bearing the 
imprimatur (vf the bishop of Barcelona. 
Padre Venancio Marcos, peak-hour religious 
commentator Of the official Spanish radio, 
declares that the English Protestant 
Inquisition committed more crimes in one 
year than the Spanish Inquisition in the 
whole of its history.” He adds: If only 
the times would permit a revival of the Holy 
Inquisition! ” 

There arc only about 30,000 open 
Protestants in Spain (there are probably 
more undeclared ones). Protestant ineering- 
placcs, tucked away down back alleys, may 
bear no outward indication of their func¬ 
tion, and the stranger who asks the way 
to one will embarrass respectable passers-by 
as much as if he enquires about the red- 
latop district. Protestants ary barred from 
the teaching profession, journalism, nurs¬ 
ing, the dvil service add thy police ; they 
may neither b^j nor marrv, army officers. 
Protestant mOrnages are illegal, and appli-. 
cations for civil marriage are subject to 
episcopal veto. 

For five or six y^rs, General Franco's 
foreign foihfetcr, Sr Krnandp CasricMa, has 
been l^^rtg to pershade'tl^'SpiniSh estab- 
lishdient. foat a mqrfc!'. tblcratlt,, attitude 
tow^ Pfotestahrism would Imprbyc Spain’s 
sf&hcfing in the world and srr^gthen its^ 
chances, of getting into the European com- 
moa marker. In rpdt he oBtajned Pope 
John’s, syjpbrt, and in t963 a draft statute ^ 
tvas' appfwd by fifteen Spanish prelates. 
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LAPORTE BLUEPRINT FOR RESEARCH AND DfeVELOPMENT 


The future prosperity of the chemical Industry Is largely 
dependent on the skills end originality of technical staff. Apart 


products in the service of industry. To meet these requifementi, 
laporte Industries Limited are eontintialiy extending their 


from supporting existing products, research must be directed research and development facilities and, to assume respon- 


into the technology of nrianufoctura to seek Increasingly 
efficient mBFrulaoturing processes, Imprdved^roducts and new 


sibility for longer range research, e nevk laboretpry Is beinf 
built to house the expanding Group research unit. 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED - HANOVER HOUSE - HANOVER SQUARE ■ LONDON W 1 
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ej^ctmve 

This Mltiubtifil « 

busliias* an^ wacMtiva lyp* alrendt, can easily be" 
adapted for odtsr military and Civilian ttsas. With a high 
cruising spsed of 325 mph, a range of ap to 1,760 miles 
with wing tanks, and a ceiling of 20,000 ft., the MU-2 can 
land and take off from short, soft field landing strips. 

Other features of this outstanding aircraft Include the 
comfort of a pressurized, air-conditioned 7 seater cabin, 
the maximum safety of twin engines, all-weather equip- 



Main PMdtto^i. 
textUe,| 

)daclilnv -AWKw,'' WWW 

Xqolpment of all kinds. 


-S' 

• # • 

mant, maintenance Simplicity and easy ground handling. 

MitsMbtshl's experlsncs In dssigh and construction is 
not eoiihned to alrersft. the Company IS active In all 
phases of Industrial engInSsrIng, plant and heavy trans¬ 
portation equipment, shipbuilding and automobile 
engineering. 

Mitsubishi has representation In most countries, and 
services are available throughout the world. 


MfVWWiHI 

“ “^ 1 , t.TD. 

- daPSn'* Csbte 
Tilers (tWWUU) 
!ati^S<wdiigt.eitt>ebts ebSmicai, 
ES^ment; 
itisti’ial 
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Insicle ilMi Spanish Sf Ct^MU k 

opposed ^ Adosird Cimm 

deodftl mi GeUBtat Afoiiiso^^<^ 

(interio:)^ but Ss Fri^a bteUmjer 

tion and touriob)'fnsr helped tih the bdldioe 

toward Jibefolisadoo;. 

Spaidsh Froteftam nUstots saj^cdiat Uibit 
relations with officials have in^mved daring 
the last, two; yeata^ but thal^ di^iie the 
Vadcau Gouiicili the atdti^e <n inost 
bUiopaaild^priesti has not changed. Maeoi 
than oQoe^ ovil officials and poUoe offibers 
have tunraia bUnd eye to itetestancbtiiiid 
services and other .illegal ceremonies, only 
to be denounced, to higher authority by the 
Catholic clergy; . 

The Dropped statute would legdise Prot** 
estant ^ut not miaied) marriages, authorise 
a limic^ number of Protesunrpi^licatioas, 
allow Spanish Protestants m have their own 
primary schools, aiad legalise their services 
and o^r private gatherings; it would 
exenqp^t them from the. Catholic studies 
compulsory. at ^ Spanish universities. It 
would not allow mem to (^en secondarv 
schools,, to advertise their services or to seek 
converts. Spanish Ptotestant knders were 
not consulted when the statute .was drafted 
and consider that it does not go ffir enough. 
But conservative Cariiolks are denouno^ 
it as '*a ,bctrayd of the dead of our 
Crusade *’ (the civil war)., 

The bishops of Toledo and the Canary 
Inlands have declared that Catholic. truth 
and Protestant errqr canpot be put on an 
equal footing; the bMiops of J^bao and 
Lerida have both asserted that no true 
Catholic can defend freedom of religion. The 
bishop of Huelva h^s warned the country 
that die statute will enable the “non* 
Catholics^ to exploit the ignorance ^ 
sin^Iicity of certain sections of our people.” 
A Dominican publicist has written in the 
Falangist daily Arriba: ** It is to be feared 
that many good, rimplc Spaniards will sue* 
cumb to rrotestant teachi^.” 

Ecclesiastical and lay critics of the statute 
also argue that it violates the 1953 Con¬ 
cordat and may therefore give ptogresrive 
elements within tjhe Church, who. are 
embarrassed by this formal link with 
General Franco’s regime, an excuse for 
urging its abrogation. The Concordat gives 
G^eral Franco a decisive say in the 
nomination of prelates—and ^us an 
influence over their political loyalties—and 
has won him good will in Catholic commun¬ 
ities and newspapers throughput the world ; 
whatever bouquets the katute might earn 
would be insignifleant by comparison. 

An even more cklicate issue, never dis¬ 
cussed in print, is that of the statute’s poten¬ 
tial political repercussions. Aigbt-wingers 
object that the statute wpuld give the Protes¬ 
tants rights (of publication and assembly, 
for example) that are denied all Q^ier groups 
outside 'the official hiational Movement. 
Tl^y fear , that it . would strei^d^ the 
claims of ^iffiolic syndicalists, li^ral mon- 
arcbistaand oth^s tp sttnibr ^ivileges,.am 
end by uuderihining nof, only Sp^!a 
leligiaiM unity but ^ supposition of pptiib* 
ioit unity fuimamenod to Oenerd Pran^*S 
regime. 


I^fiRKAliONAL R&PORt 


ANic» 


DQublftll 


FKOM.OUH NICOSIA. 
OOMtESTONDBNT 


W HSTHBK A marriage wBl ..ever be 
arraogiK) beciweeo, tbe .biagdom 
Qreece and the republic of .Qpnu ia very 
auicb iia the balance; but at tlK.moment 
the Greek govjenuneat. is cenawily going 
through all tbe.motkvia of a htidepoom 
pr^opiptive. faparticnbrt.itfia,making aur« 
that the. dpwn i« li^ in order. 0a \|7pdn«8^ 
day ,a (earn of Greek ecoocmic experts 
backito. Athen$ ladep with a vatt cotlectun 
of material about the Cypripte<xwoffl 7 *-ona 
in particular about the problems whicb wiJU 
arise if anosts (union with Greece) is 
adiieved. As they dmhomework— 
they are expected to-ndkl^.«1qiQci..to Mr 
Papandremrs gove96ihidt^-i(¥lhe^ 
—confused but vdfpp^.j^^ 
this subject it ra^& jBi' tie auba and colf<^:'' 
sbopt all over the inmd. With tht Turkish 
threat to |heir security receding the 
Cypriots an' now getting worried tMut a 
‘bk ifatnt m their pockets. 

e tun merged, a crem 

[Md. ikiktnaric .coBtidi^oBa wifi 
wetmwasi^ 
pt,’ fe wwnintHitd '-under , 
/main prubkffl at J, 

emrenq^rnteri^ far .tln dratftit^ 
teootnlt vBst.ptdbknit^ooacerned with {trade v 
and-twiffst third, toociain} and fourth,^ 
general issues aiiaing fitom.die difference-in 
the living stat^jplA^ ibd ’bommerdal pio- 



tui^ produce^ ahnut;W,.mje^^ Ik 
way to the 
txadc. with Gn«t k 
aho^ removp: fionuMOwnilh 
and:the£ritid).niarM.Mypiinhwn^!^ 
toundadon of the ewnmay., 

These, fact* are ., f^y nppncwtM iby 
Cypriot buaineaapa.j'iu^ indeed. te aqiiM 
extent the posaihili^ two ycam ago; that 
firicrin ;biight enter die rpmuMHi market 
made the iriadd^ leadcr^.t^^hi'^lliefdRy 
etnment and ht c»amierceb^iaddM8s.^tiinm 
selves to the fact that the trade pattetn 
mi^ have to bere(0f1imkmd.i,1^e!da7i.i^a«^ 
.; ever, the almost umversal leacoon » mat, 
' " .'‘dn the event <ff enosis, Britain mut^’afipw 
'•‘■^Cyprua) 

^umig 
would 1 

WC& be in the best interests all con¬ 
cerned ; but the caM wiffi Cypriots 
assume that spedat? M 

made on their behalf contrasts cunouriy 
with their untiring vilification of the British 
, OS MadUAvellian monsters scheming to 
^ jiSieiSavi ” the island. 

. Ope; sugKstion, origmally mcn- 

in the Thorp report on the 
iibmmy. is chat fClyprus could h^ve 
t ^Iree^eoe” lor tranrit inode-^^fcesq^ 
0y a(^I^lAgusca, which is to be ffie joiido 
, ... . A Qieek precedent eaiata at Soteaica. 

cedurcs ci tiie o^tries. ^ Another, twallel. whkh the CyprkitB are 

Although the dffiohffit gained of dtmg ia the case; of ffie Dod&v 




dably in strength ,in lffie:Ia|t mr 

no one really hiis any iUuihwia is the 
stronger currency. The Ihength 

of the C}/pru8 pound has been of the 
few positive features of the past year of 
crisis ; foreign reserves are plentiful and the 
Cyprus government is proud that there has 
been po flight of private capital. Thus the 
possibility that Cyprus nuaht stay within 
the sterhng area is being freely voiced in 
influential cirdes. It would doubtless mean 
all sorts of headaches for Athenian bankas 
and goveimnent official^ but many Cypriots 
hope, md profess to b^eve, that though 
the situation* would be apomajous, it woi^ 
not be impossible,. 

Equally fompdlible are the in 

the j^d of tn^ and puifis. llie i9ltod*s 
present dependetice qn the Britidi puiri^et 
and w Cpmiaoo^realW too 

ptprfous., lo. 15^3 jupr cent sc |ot4 
mofu went Ip Bntaip^and about oue ' 
oTimports came from Britain. Of 


caDeae,44dded back.<to Greece by Italy ia 
iM 7, nbcjrc specially reduced, tariffs vripe 
auowed |; 3 | be mainuined for a period of 
ten^ later*d[tended to seventeen, years* U 
need be, similar arrangements could operate 
in Cyprui As for tourism, problema agatn 
loom up but the k)u^-term prospects are 
brighter. Most Qypriots stoutly maintain 
that enos^ wifi give the tomrist trade a new 
fillip. Cyprus undoubtedly has advantages 
over other Greek islands as a winter holi¬ 
day resort, and for this reason (as well as for 
political considerations) it is aiRucd that the 
Greek,tourist orgamsation will go out pfiits 
way to advertise thpJriand’s charms. 

. When it comes to furin^ the standards of 
living of the two countries,; a g^t many 
tricky issues ari8^^^-ald .mis is one 

of the problem that worries the Qpriots 
most. Their per captea is much 

hi^r chan thatifo^Greppai it.is, mdeed, 
ope of the big^ M the MimUrEast. What 
happens, thereft^e, to the Cypriot dvil ser- 
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vast, for example, nHio is getting a higher 
•alary than his opf^itc number in Greece? 

Moreover in quite a number of ways the 
islanders enjoy social and economic llvaii^ ? 
sages not shared by their continental \ 
jpatriots-*for example^ a , much more. ' 
advanced social securiqf system—which 
creates the inevitable impreimop that for the ^ 
Cypriots enasis will mean a .levelling down* 
wards rather than upwards;' 

Irtati^HDADy but i^porably linked with 
ihe endfis eohimversy is the mounting 
rumptis abopt ^ Irtish bases. Not so 
very iong ago n u^s possible to hear a 
Cymot cabin^ minister say that he 
^mead^ the day*’ when the British left 
their two enclaves—so important were they 
CO eCtmomy of die island. In the last 
three months agitation against the bases has 
fwoBen to siR:h dimensions that no Cypriot 
would dare to eiepress such a sentiment 
today. But many of the more responsible 
leaders still feel it fvivately. 

The two bases bnng in more than £1$ 
miUion annually to the Cybrus revenue. At 
present tome 6,500 Cypriots (mainly 
Greeks) are emploj^d by the British. Many 
irf them are learning sidJled trades in 
aervice workshops. Ihe total wages paid 


by the army alone in the financial, yeai: 
1962-63 mt^ed more than £3 mmion. 
About 3,800 service families are Uvihg in 
rented flats or in houses on Cypriot terri- 
,?;toiy; most of them are in Limassol,* a 
thriving town which virtually Jives off the 
; services. More than* ^5 millioh a year goes 
across the counter iff ordinary private trad¬ 
ing in the island^s shops, resuurants and 
places of entertainment. In shorty so f^ ihe 
bases have been the government’s min 
answer to the balance-of-payments crisis. 

How far Archbishop Makarios will carry 
bis present hostility to them is not known ; 
his recent growlings are seen by some as 
simply an attempt to show President Nasser, 
the Arabs and the communist world that his 
heart is in the right place. But no doubt he 
docs not want to lose £13 million. Many 
observers believe he would happily settle 
for a compromise which allowed the British 
to keep the bases for a number of years^ 
under lease not sovereignty. This would 
probably suit him nicely, for by the 1970s, 
whether there is enosts or not, there is 
a good chance that the island’s interrupted 
development plan will have rectified the 
presem extreme dependence on the 
bases. 


THE POPE IN INDIA 

Bread upon 
the Waters 


FROM OUR 

CORRKSPOKIDENT IN INDIA 

A nt fingering doubts 
about the wisdom 
ti the Pope^s visit to the 
38th International Eucharis¬ 
tic Congress in Bombay 
melted away on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon ; as he drove 
into the city from the 
airport, he received a 
tumultuous ovation from 
1,500,000 people standing 




■ If. 


' Va"' 



Cardinal Agagianian on the throne at Bombay 


twenty to thirty deep all along the 
fifteen-mile route, while fraternal messages 
came pouring in from India’s spiritual 
leaders. Pope Paul, for his parr, 
enchanted the crowd by greeting them 
with folded hands in Indian style and by 
concluding his airport speech with Jai Hind 
(l(Mig Jive India). 

The Pope’s partidpatiem has emphasised 
the significance that' belongs to the time 
and place of tho Congress. It is being held, 
as the papal legate; Cardinal Agagianian, 
remarked at tho inauguration on November 
28th; for ^ first time in a predominantly 
nbn-Chrisrian ebiintry. - 

Vfbak the rdnewil of iaidv and ihe afliiv 
ibaticm of the'unity 4if tM wtxrld’s 550 mil¬ 


lion Roman Catholics remain the implicit 
objectives, these arc overshadowed by the 
Qiurch’s obvious desire to open a dialogue 
with ot^r faiths, in search of a common 
basis on which to combat what Pope Paul 
has described as the ** spiritual emptiness 
and deep-felt interior poverty ” of this tor¬ 
mented age. Equally prominent is the 
Church’s desire to get to grips with the 
problems of the modem world, among them 
the great nonh-south divide bqftween hunger 
and affluence. As Cardinal Gracias, the 
Archbishop of Bombay, said, it would be 
fudle to l^k the pum Sphitual bitad in 
the symbolic act of Holy Gomtntmioh unless 
all ^ materiel they need 
Ibriphyslcal life. This fr nw a ‘pfea for 


charity; Cardinal Graciai recalled Pope 
Paul’s wofdi when he urg^ the neied for 
scientific and technical assistance not in a 
spirit of p^malism or hiuniliating alms¬ 
giving but in brotherly soliijbrity. 

Appropriately, a seminar, on food and 
hcalm, held under the auspices of the con¬ 
gress, has this week heard the director- 
general of the United Nations’ Food and 
Agricultural Organisation, Mr B. R. Sen, 
give a warning of the danger of large-scale 
nunines before 1980 unless drastic measures 
are taken to improve agricultural produc¬ 
tivity. The warning was not new but his 
passionate advocacy of measures to stabilise 
the population confronted the church 
leaders in his audience with a moral 
dilemma to which they have still no answer. 
One practical aspect of thb dilemma was 
highlighted when Indian Roman Catholic 
doctors asked at another meeting this week 
whether they should continue to work for 
a government whose medical programmes 
increasingly emphasise family planning. In 
his reply to Mr Sen, Cardmal Agagianian 
by-passed this issue altogether; he referred 
o^y to the Church’s conviction that the 
rich owe a responsibility to the poor. 

While the luminaries have been strug¬ 
gling with lofty moral issues, mostly in the 
privacy of closed-door sessions, there has 
been no dearth of spectacle and pageantry 
for the visiting multitudes. A palm-fringed 
oval in the heart of Bombay has been con¬ 
verted into a vast open-air cathedral. A 
lofty triangular canopy soaring above a 
massive silver-grey platform provides the 
setring for the main altar. On either side 
diere are other platforms designed to hold a 
5,000-^strong chmr, and 500 bishops. Among 
the dignitaries visiting Bombay is the 
church’s first African prince, Cardinal 
Rugambwa from Tanzania. The occasion 
is, of course, international, but there is 
nevertheless a distinct Indian stamp. This 
reaffirms the country’s living Christian 
tradition, going back to the first century 
when St Thomas landed in Malabar. Fit¬ 
tingly, the inaugural hymn was a Sanskrit 
rendering of “ Thou art Peter.” 

For a time it seemed that the lunatic 
fringe of the Hindu communalists (some of 
whom feted Gandhi’s murderers last 
month) might contrive annoyances like 
black flag demonstrations to mar India's 
warm welcome to the congress. They tried 
hard to work up popular resentment by 
harping Upon the proselytising activities of 
Roman Catholic missionaries. Afraid that 
this might not catch on, they alleged that 
the congress, which has brought some 
90,000 visitors to Bbmbay, including 8>ooo 
from abroad, would jeopardise Bombay’s 
precarious food situaq^. Even this failed ; 
andDpting for discretion in the face of stern 
officml measures they quietly called off the 
planned protests. Two dozeh of the more 
extteii^ Hindu agitators were put behind 
htH hrf the government. On Wednesday 
cyehihg, when the Pope received Dr Zakir 
Hu^iid, the Indian viee-i^ident, and Mr 
Shasrii, ifie riritne minister^ he asked that 
they should it rclea^: 


soQNOM^ 
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Every fifth PI A passenger a new one 


While growth in passenger traflSc for all airlines averaged ii%over 
the past five years, pia’s passenger trafiSc has gone np 25%. These 
results reflect not only pia’s draniatic expansion, but also pia’s own 
high standards of operation—again, well above the industiy aven^.. 
It is this 8<M vigorous growth and imaginative enterprise whidi 
last year brought to thisconsistently profitable airline over 14% more 
passengers^ nod explains why travellers say pia are great people to 
.fiywith. .. , 

/ / - tOMDON FftANKFURT MOSCOW OKNEVA 
ROI^S MIRUT TSMtlAN KARACHI DACCA CANTON SHANOHAI 
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AROENTINA 



Nobodaddy 

T iil fa&unaung thing about c\-president 
Perdu's foray into his old haunts on 
V 7 ednesday was not his attempt to return to 
Argauina, but the news that he had been 
sent back to Spain from Rio dc Janeiro, 
rurhere his aeroplane had stopped on the way 
The Brazilian goveinij^cnt has not invariably 
been distinguished by fellow-feeling for the 
difficulties of its southern neighbour^ but 
11 IS clear that this time the president of 
Brazil, General Castelo Branco, and his 
colleagues fell that riot police in Buenos 
Aires awaiting Sr Peron's landing were a 
needless complication in the affairs of an 
already complicated sub-continent. 

The Biazilian president is not the only 
(lie who thinks this Sr Per6n\ declaia- 
tion last August ot “ his unshakable resolu¬ 
tion ” to return to Argentina before the end 
of 1964 was followed during November, 
when It seemed that the attempt was im- 
ininciu, by declarations from the Peruvian 
and Chilean go\etnments that they would 
do nothing to aid him. Uruguay also 
hesitated to harbour him, and the only one 
of Argentina's neighbours that might have 
been readv to provide him with a base would 
have been Paraguay, whose frontier abuts on 
a part of the country strongly Pcronist in 
feeling 

If the c\-piesidcnt, or ‘‘ national con¬ 
ciliator as he now prefers to desoibe him¬ 
self, had arrived in Buenos Aires he would 
have been liable to arresf on chanes of em¬ 
bezzlement and the seduction of a minor 
But his return to the bosom of the 30 pei 
c^nt of Argentina's electorate who stffi vote 
Picronist would undoubtedly have led to 
demonstrations and disorders. The hoscili^ 
Wt by Argentina’s army for the ex-presi* 
(fent means that he would have faced 
placable opponents from that quarter— 
<^ponents who might easily have decided to 
ffiiish with him once and for all 


' Nbr Wdd 

* hem petictditly weteuM Wfhhleadera of 
thA udiodk ' The head^ef the 

who for Ihe tto b^og ^domSuiiea 
Perdokit winb a lion- 

kt sdikii the 

party’s eaddjmtefr/oould run for office. To 
this adEibkion the physical preseOcT ot Per6n 
can only be an obstacle^ Sr Vandor’s rival 
for leadership, Sr Andres'^Pramini, of the 
textile workers* union, us in favour of a more 
revolutionary ” stance, hut presumably 
would not be pleased to have to stand down 
in favour of a ghost from the past. 

Sr Per6n himself obviously does not much 
care for being more a myth tbaiv a pre¬ 
sence, and has dealt impartially with both 
factions to the satisfaction of neither But 
he is now very much in the position of 
Bernard Shaw's Saint Joan offering to 
return to the earth and overwhelmed by a 
chorus saying no. The advantage of this is 
that it allows President Illia to get on with 
the more genuine task of lowering the tem¬ 
perature of Argentinian politics The abor¬ 
tive flight to Buenos Aires is a fitting symbol 
for the caudillo nobody wants; Thursday’s 
return, to Seville, is a sign that Madrid, too, 
is unwelcoming 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Liberals Sabotaged 

FROM OUR SOUIH Al RICAN CORRE^M^ONDENr 

T U£Sl arc dark da>s for hbcral-thinkmg 
South Africans The series of sabouge 
trials in which young intellectuals, including 
a number of university and ex-umversuy 
men and women, the overwhelming majority 
of them white, have been sentenced to heavy 
terms of imprisonment—and in one case 
to death for murder—has shocked public 
opinion The nature of their deeds has v\on 
further white support tor Dr Verwoerd. 

Only slight damage was done bv the 
saboteurs The plotting seems to have been 
amateurish, and there is no evidence that 
the groups involved had an\ real following 
The government has naturally squeezed 
every drop of propaganda value from the 
incidents, which n has used to discredit 
liberal thought in general and the Liberal 
party and English-language universities in 
particular There iS plenty for the propa¬ 
gandists to say A former president of the 
long-established and respited National 
Union of South African Students (Nusas; 
has turned state evidence and admitted 
planning sabotage ; a predecessor, now out 
of the country, has been named as a con¬ 
spirator ; and various convicted individuals 
have been found to have been Nusas mem¬ 
bers at one time or another. An Afrikaans 
newspaper has reporte4 with satisfaction 
that ?7 university and ex-university people 
have either been held under the po^y no- 
trial law or char^ either with s^tage or 
with contraventioQ of the suppressioit of 
communism act. 

One by-product of all this is that the 


•4 

mkuster of justke has deciddtl'^ffiA^^ 
person 4 emed to be a cQitununist*-a label 


He ilsQ plans to jpurge ” the legal . ^ 
of '^eoihnhniists,^ hat lot this Jk 
nky need nev^ lejpslatidn; ha^can act diaih^ 
university ifeth adadrfi PowdfsT 
Simitarl^f, because a fprthcr vfce^prpsid^ir 
of the Liberal party has been named in sotblf 
trials zt a consphator and a feadef of t 
sabotage gr^up, and because oUief meinbera 
and ex-mombers of die haVe been 
found guilty of plotting pr oolnmitt^ng 
sabotage, the Liberal party and ul who 
belong to it have Dcen braided^ Ifs 
beyond the pale. The fact that its feaders 
have condemned violence and expelled 
members found guilty of violence br 
sabotage has made no difference. 

Government propagandists, with the 
minister of justice at t1^ helm, are dfearly 
hoping that all this will add up tb a Icnock- 
out blow for libera] thought and activity ih 
South Africa, and that it will intimidate 
individual*} and groups hovering anwhere 
near the liberal spectrum. Liberalism is 
constantly being equated with commuo^m, 
and one or two Afrikaner Nationalist propa¬ 
gandists are subtly allowing the idea to get 
abroad that since Jews have appeared hi 
many of Ac eases, the Jewish common^ 
as such is somehow suspect. An ana- 
communist organisation with close Unks^W^ 
the Dutch Reformed churches 
embarrassment in government and chtiVdi 
circles by linking communisirii whh the 
Jews This has drawn a repudiation fipm 
one of the three churche$ concerned. 

While anti-govemipciit newspapers haVc 
been unanimous in condemning violence as 
a political weapon, several have pointed out 
forcibly that tbc series of court cases, no^ 
yet concluded, has also plated on ttlal a 
regime that drives patriotie, educated and 
highly civilised yoUng men arid women tO 
such plans or deeds of desperation. In 
abnost every court case it has been ^li&wh 
that pohtical frustration led to the planning 
and execution''of acts of sabotage. AJICga- 
tions that detainees have been tortured have 
been made from time to time^ bur the 
government has refused to order h iinhcial 
investigation into the charges in ^te of 
fairly impressive supporting evidence. 

Yet the trials have brought Si change in 
South Africa’s political climate, pppo^ion 
to Dr Verwoerd's regime on issues such as 
race and toughness towards enemies erf the 
state " is less determined than it was a year 
ago 

The Afrikaner Nationalist drive now is 
for white solidarity in preparation for the ’ 
crisis that is expected to mlow judgment' 
by the International Court m Just^^ the' 
South West Africa Case^uUnofl^l but 
responsible opinion dose^jojhe government ^ 
insists that it is preparejf^ take ^up arms < 
for the retention of tba^nner Lea^ of] 
Nations’ mandate if tbe|niirnatiohar court! 
ruling leads to outside. jHtirentiob*, *'Wef 
are not Uuffii^ ** is message iSretorla is 
anxious to transmit to the outside world. ^ 


■HUTAW 

. , i 

What 4 Way to Go 

■ . ^ 

A TmcTiVB .vouog AmecKto #piineftdo 
ax aot usually get , » oitt iof 

' HfiuUyaa p ri n c ed on > « . 43oatnuy, 

Qoa of tbem is now Mabvaii of. Sildnst. 
Vflien Miss Sbitiey MBoUii|iii|9 jrxiy^ .in dm 
aeifhboitiiO|g ]«st nvmth as. 

die ^ue$t. c|{,jcs jHwe suai^r JJieadup, 
Dot)i sbe oan liardly liave.bnB^li^ diat 
her “ naTvellous. time, watching dandu 
and ardMi]^ diinlung mountains and visk- 
ing miOnaMiiies ” would be interrupted by 
a polite but unavoidable order to quit. The 
qi^ oame^ but not from Mr Lhcndup 
Oorji. He was also under notice. 

The announcemfcnt on November aytb of 
his repioval fromi by the King of 
Bhutan, whq bgd just come bad; from 
medical treatment in Switzerland, is part of 
the Ruritanbib atoio^ere Wf pal^e «6up 
tbqt bat be^ 'endomo in Bhutan since bis 
brother and precbcesmr, Mr Jigme Dwji, 
wssmurdertain^prtU Unfortunately, Miss 
Madeine’n .^yqwrea were the least part 
of diis stoi^,, .'Bhutan bas powerful nagb- 
bours: Cfuha'tp tbe, portb, India to tbe 
sopth, Unifof a treaty of 1949, the Bhutanese 
are to bp'"guided by the advipe” of the 
goveynmpnt of India* In recent years this 
tyipearapoe of ^dmmy has Ix^ given 
inp|:e reaBQr than it used to have, while tbe 
Cbmeae bayo vigoroiidy enoouraged Bhuta¬ 
nese iwtoaendeM^fjfcuniqg to diswss tbe 
'Hbentn-wbatani^ bcaw wiib Indians. 

After Mt JlatnQ.'l/Qidi’s murder, the 
Chinese abeuseum'f^wM of the crime. 


Bbunneae nmre tesdute in their struggle 
for independence.” To stir up trouble in. 
Bhutan would not be <bfficult Apart from 


DnBRNATIOMAfj BBVOltT 

die feadettas of iti ndwg fogaiUed, it bid a 
httgeb undespemieged Nnadt. aMMMsinr 
genepUly CnmiraUc:! n» India, while' 
nathie' BhutaneM have mere ht omuaMS 
with the TiboMiu.. .* . i 

East of Bhutan lies India’a North .Bast 
Krander Awficy,>'dod'to the west the 
Chumbt valley, penetwting the Himalayui 
range, which is already padiied wtdi Gbineie 
troops. little wonder: that New Delhi » 
angious about: this, aecdon of its defencev 
or that the Bhutanese army that is nammally 
responsible .for tbem has the assistance of.a 
remarJuible number of, at they say, Indiaa 
“advisers,” 

NEW GUINEA 

Australia Dodges 

FROM OOr CAMBIiARA CORRftSPONDENT 

W HHN will AustraJiap N^w Guiiea get 
its promise imivcrsity ? The 
scoondaiy schools that the t^srritarial 
administration started in 1957 will soon be 
turi^g out hundreds of students qualified 
for higher education. So far, only a few 
score have completed a full secondary 
course, and what New Guinea under¬ 
graduates there are (lcss .*;h^ ^ 
their studying at Australiafi bnivchitics.'But 
how^ng can this arrangemem satisfactorily 

Quite "a while, it seems, so far as the 
Atistcalian govemmcitt is coooemed. It 
received the report of its commission on. 
higher educatioh in New Guinea elgljit 
months tnd made this public four 
months later. The Australian minister for 
territories then said that the government 
accepted the proposal for an mstimte of 
hi^er technic^ education ; but the further 
no^ <rf a university was ** far-reaching ” 
and heeded thinking about. 


rm DBCBUB^ s, 

The ensuing silence was dtafahlngL Wheh 

It looh^l^^^gfa the goveniincn|^^|$ 
trying to p^ps it was 

tuie in the department must first; efr 
perhaps Canbm sessgradu^cs as potcft^ 
fimbrands of the reyw^ton. ^ 

Last month the ^eooi^ 
on New Guinea Afiaii^(fm 
nessmen, iawyers, acadi»|^^ oth^ 
respectable fifUftfil^ hdd.s# seminar ih 
* Sydney to It heard one 

of the O. H. K. Sj^ic, 

argue the clljtliar ennl higher education. 
The following day t;^mmster said that the 
government now accepted the university 
idea. But it was a modified rapture for the 
council, as he also ^id that tfie intended 
timing was imt japcqitablc, Tw^, in fact, 
he mentioned approvingly one academic 
who had said that 1969 was a good datq. / 
This may seem to thb Australian goveri- 
rticnt comfortingly long delay. Frewo 
London, however, one rtipst look across 
Africa before seeing Australia. Thus, 
on the quekioh of revolutionary firebrands^ 
it should be remembered that stop can be 
as disastrous as go. In the Congo, a good 
system of pimary education—-and little 
beyond—did not hdp. And in the 
AustTfdian woria, Indonesia is sitting on the 
other side of the fence: very close at hand 
if the two miitioQ New Guinea islanders 
under AustrWian rule grow restive. The 
islanders have an elected majority in the 
local house bf assembly. But ^ey may feel 
that political advance is nor cA^crything. 


Catching up with Australia ? 


Tm y«ara ago tlM avarag* Auatrailan 
apam ovar All moaa on eonaumar 
•aoda aaH aarviaaa than lha avaraga 
Britan i. toflav ha apanria aaly about 
£13 mora.- Only raftntly haa thara 
bttn .nny mgior growth of conaump* 
Eon in Auitndla wharoai In Britain 
thara haa baan a pratty ataady In* 
eraaaa ovar tha faat daando. 


eraaaa ovar tha faat daando. 
S|»on4llnB ,per head 


p- Auatrilia 



Conoumi>tlon*per head 


<30 p 
1 «S 4:|00 

ml- 


^Mistralta 


WS 4 *Sf * 60 ' *63 

iK lor BontufiMr BptniHiig WirCooftMt 

prlGBBzAii^aUAii tifHi'Be rBf«r to fU cbI y«afB. 
bepiNiiinf July 1st . 

In both; cohntrioo, but moro markodty Jn 
AustroMii, owvIcM hiwfi token ihi tnoreoeod 
4hora of speoflkui. BfhooA will f pend jngr^ 
on food—per ceht of their tudgefs epm- 
parOd'wHh tho'AuetregenO*'23.0 pw ceni 
but eompared wHh Amedce’e expenditure 
of only pboiititltrpfr Odnt on food end 0 per. 
cent qn noth AMttfelfene end BrJtonf 




shit e^dnd 1 
on basic ne< 


reclably more of their mOney 


How tho £ is spsnt 

(y. BtwMof total consumtr cxpcndiluro) 

■I AiistralU’i^ Britain 
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How many TIME International readers attended 
cdllegef or university ? 



"^out of 


TIME readers are highly qualified for their present ■■■SlU||| power vastly out of proportion to their numbers. Ta 
positions! Most of them have had some technical or yiXMJM them, time Magazinf's weekly reports and evalua- 
formal iraining,'hold a university or pos^^aduate;l|i|||BHI 'ti<;(ns of world business find international qffairs are 
degree. They have, attafned important pt^itions in a'lhec^sity, To yoU/ TJME is equally necessary in 

business, gbvernifient and the ^^^sdons. Th^ rharketing plan in any world market, 

are the key people iefu wield fnfliie^ and buyin^gpBBli Ta/k to the right people In the right place ... in TIME. 

~ ' ' TIME AHanlte. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Aaia. TIME South Pacific. And thair raglonalt. 
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United California Bank offers you all the services 
of a fully staffed International Division in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco and over 160 offices 
throughout California. Our affiliation with Western 
Bancorporation International Bank In New York, 
experts skilled In many fields, and correspondents 
around the world provide immediate contact with 
every Important world trade center. Whenever 
you need help in doing business anywhere in the 
United States, call on the specialists at UCB*.. 
the bank that does a little more for you. 






. / UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 
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Victor R. Rose, Vice President and Manager 
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No 

Illusions 
in the 

“ ' f 

Far East 

^ASHt!;GTON, DC 

R ioting by students 
and turbulence by 
priests in Saigon 
have, on the whole, a s^a- 



tive effect on Afaerican opinion. These are troubles that recog^ on a limb had to find another limb to crawl back on. 


nisably do not spring from communist aggression. Now that the 
voice of Senator Goldwater is muted and tbt wrath of the Republic- 
can right is turned inward against the Republican moderates, not 
many people claim that a few crisp bombd^ sorties against North 
Vietnam or Laos would put the South Vietnamese government in 


All that could safely be concluded from these quips was that 
President Johnson was determined not to let anybody take his 
decisions for him. It docs not follow that be'bas, or has not, made 
up his inind to prevent an extension of ^ ccinSia in Indo^^ni. 
That his personal kidinarion is against such Aaextenaioh, if tit can 


control of k$ own streets. This does not mean that Vietnam has 
ceased to be a naggingPache or that the pressure formore emphatic 
American military action to correct the balance there has ebbed 


prudently' be avoided,>*faAcdly heeds to he saidL A passage from an 
ddrdon speech he made in New Hampshire on September 28th is 
being quoted within the Administration as not juSt campaign 


away; but the pressure comes mainly from the adverse tide of events 


eloquence but ^ true reflection of the President^j feeUngSk Hh 


and President Johnson is as well placed as he will ever be to judge 


comment then on the clamour to.go north id Vietnam wai;.^ 


for himself, at leisure and in detachment, how best to react to it. 

This, indeed, is what he shows every sign of doing. The past 
week has seen yet another round of conferences in Washington 
between the executive departments and the Ambassador to Saigon, 
General Maxwell TaylOr, culminating in a long meeting w'irh the 
President on Tuesday. Just before General Taylor left Saigon last 
week, Life magazine published an interview in which he appeared 
to recommend limited bombing of targets in North Vietnam as a 
thing chat could make a contribution to mastering the problem 
of Vietnam,” whether by making infiltration into the South mcM*e 
difficult for che Vietcong or by striking at the northern training 
areas from which the infiltration comes. In fact, read in its context, 
this remark of General Taylor’s appears more as a detached com¬ 
ment than a piece of advocacy. “ These possibilities do exin,” he 
said, “ but they have their pros and ecus ” and he went on to add 
that pure military action, whether writhin South Vietnam or beyond 
its borders, would not solve the problem. 

Unfortunately, by a prolonged Pavlov treatment in which, tech¬ 
niques pf “ news mai^gein,ent ” have regrettably had a .share, the 
pres&has beeQ conditioned to expect at regular intervals an enlarge¬ 
ment of the ^heing in the iFar East. By the time General Taylor 
reached Washington he W'as widely regarded as a pro-consul 
returning home in wrath to demand strong action. He did his 
best to disclaim any such part, but President Johnson also decided 
to correct the impression himself. The White House staff in its 
exile in Texas began to warn the press npt to expect any 
“ horrendous decisions ” from General Taylor’s consultations. TJbe 
Pr^ident at his press conference, before he returned to Washington 
on Sunday, said that "‘some people.were speculating and t^ng 
positions that 1 would think are somewhat premature and wounded 
thee ebrrespondents by telling them that those who crawled out 


Before you start iktadcing someone and yOulaimeh a big offensive, 
you had better give some consideration to how you arc going to 
protect what you have. And when. a Brigadier General can wajk 
down the htxe^ of Saigon and tal^ ovec,tbe police station, the radio 
station and iHe government without fifing a shot, 1 don't know 
how much offensive wc are prepared to launch. 

This passage may vviell express the character of a man who not 
only prefers peace to war, but also look’s very carefully at any 
proposal that is in the nature of a gamble and turns it down if it 
does not offor a return fully commensurate with the risk involved. 

Beyond these generalities there was, at mid-week, no firm bas^s 
on which to guess what the United States might do in the next 
stage of the Vietnam conflict. To keep the Vietnamese and Ghiiiese 
communists guessing i^ an established part of the tactics and this 
involves keeping the American and world public guessing ak Well. 
The White House statement on Tuesday after the President’s meet¬ 
ing with General Taylor (together with.the Secretirics of Sftite 
and Defence^ the Chaiman of the Joint Ciilefis 61 Staff the 
Director of Oift Central Inteiligence Agency) a^hefod to ifos 
principle mi threw little light, tt ctme^ed tfiat the poUrical 
situation in Saigon was **kiU difficult’^ and that “ac^ltv' 
problems have increased ovik the past few in^the nqr^rn 

provinces of &uth Victoam.” It Sppke "^ i^e'aopumulap^ 
evidence of ctminuing and inefease^ Nor^rvi^ame^ Support 
of the Vietcong ” and eff the use of Laodain territory ipr this pur¬ 
pose, in violation of the 1962 agreements. It ^"all 

p^ible and useful assistance to the South VieCcAmtae’j^^le a^^ 
^ernment in stogie to defeat the extenujjly-^upppftcd 
insurgency being conducted against Finally, 

foaffirmeti congressional declaration of lan^Au^k, ad(^(ed 
rfter ):he action fo the Gulf of Tonlun, w^h gave the President 
wide discreridn fo act in South-east Asia. 
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Because so much tension and natural curiosity surround the 
assertions of external communist meddling which are ritual on 
these occasions, it may be too easily concluded that the Administra¬ 
tion lives in a state of delusion about the real domestic situation 
in South Vietnam. This would be wrong. By now it is widely 
understood that there is no such thing as a Vietnamese or South 
Vietnamese “ nation ” in the sense of a nation state, that no popular 
political basis for government exists there and that practically any 
lioyeutunent that arises or might arise there is automaticaHy^regarded 
at by the majority of those people who have any 

vk^ ^ tltel government of Mr Tran Vfui I^ng is 

welcom^'aud rate proceeded 

from a resjlietmi^ fdurilky cf graips^ 

no more. The-h(!ii^ it may do Better thao^ the 

ineffectual military Receded it aiuj| thaf cventu* 

ally it may gain a degree of gch^ acceptance, jf agitation of 

the sects can be got to subside and if the conptmuoists can be kept 
at arm’s length for Ipng enough. 

What:.ti^ United States can do to thi^ end is liOiijEed* As an 
acute the Administration but close to it^ remarked ^ 

the bther'd^ Tt is a question of how m^ch medicadon that patient 
will stand,” Othera quote what the same^ man once said about a 
proposed reorganiladon of the State Department, that it was like 
performing an appendectomy on a man while he was lifting a grand 
piano they find it perfectly applicable to the problem of evolving 
an effective system of government in South Vietnam. 


I F the struggle in Vietnam is regarded in so world-weary a spirit, 
it can well be asked why the Administration should even enter¬ 
tain the idea of embarking on more vigorous, more costly and 
possibly more risky mihtary action for the sake of it. EssentiaUy 
the answer is no longer to be found among proponents of the 
domino or house-of-cards theory, although they still exist. Few 
men in the Administradon would now profess to be sure of what 
would happen if defeat,” whatever that might consist of, were 
to be accepted in Vietnam. Their view is muc^ less of a contrived 
theory and much more of a straightforward reaction to unpalatable 
events, the outcome of which they cannot yet foresee. The thread 
that leads from insurgency in South Vietnam back through Hanoi 
to Peking is admitted to be tenuous—^much more tenuous than was 
the comparable thread in the Korean war. But ii is believed that 
a success for Hanoi would amount to one for Peking also and 
Washington docs not sec how it can afford to give the Chinese 
communists a success, at least not until it has become far dearer 
what China’s future part in Asia is going to be and whether the 
West’s rdations with China are moving towards an accommodation 
or a violent clash. 

Mr Dean Ru$k, the Secretary of State, who is by no means an 
extremist in Far Eastern policy, is known to believe that the next 
major war, if there is one, is more likely to break out with China 
than with any other antagonist. It is not that China is in a position 
to fight such a war There is keen curiosity about where the 
Cheese got [3 k enriched uranium to trigger their atomic test in 
October ; all die same, it is thought unlikely that China can make 
itpelf a major nuclear power for many years yet. China may 
if^erthele^ he stumblii^ blo^ in the way of an inter- 

nadonid a^eem6qt tB;rfop the promotion of nuclear weapons, in 
the way of any general disarmament agreement beyond the un- 
ambiuous first phase and therefore in the way of the winding up 
of the ^}d v^ar in! Europe. 

President Johnson’s promise, after the Chinese nuclear test, 
that countries not seeking national nuclear weapons would h^e 
our strong support against some threat of nuclear blacknl^,^ was 
an assurance specifically to India against China, tt. may hot iead 
to warlike action, but nobody can be sure that it will not. If 
Peking is not by now seated at the United Nations against American 


opposition, this is largely because the Chinese threw away goodwill 
in 1962 by the Himalayan campaign. In the present General 
Assembly they are probably still not within reach of the majority 
that would be needed to scat them. When they do come within 
reach of it, or before, the American Administration understands 
that it will have to negotiate about the future status of Formosa 
and the other Chinese government there. This, too, will involve 
uncertainties. Peking may have earned opprobrium by its atomic 
explosion but it has also gained prestige, especially in Asia. 

. Altogether, the present is thought to be no time to give ground, in 
Vietnam or elsewhere in the Far East, without knowing what the 
consequences may be or what may happen next. 

With the appr^ension of what may happen if things, go further 
wrong between China and the outside world goes a desire to explore 
possible ways of fending off the worst, but this desire is not sup¬ 
ported by any great hope. Mr Roger Hilsman, who a year ago, 
when he was Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastepi affairs, 
gnnotmeed a policy of “keeping a door open for China’s return 
to the international community,” returned to the subject on Novem¬ 
ber 18th in another speech at San Francisco. Mr Hilsman, now 
a college professor, did not go so far as to urge recognition of 
Peking. He did suggest steps that the United States might take 
to convince the countries of Asia that “ it is not we who are isolating 
the Chinese communists but the Chinese communists themselves.” 
The steps included the lifting of restrictions on travel and on trade 
and an effort to increase communications with Peking on the subject 
of arms control and to bring the Chinese communists into the 
Geneva disarmament talks. These ideas have been calmly, almost 
benevolently, received in the State Department. But a more or 
less endless exchange does go on between American and communist 
Chinese delegates at Warsaw and it is pointed out in Washington 
that on three occasions in the last three months the suggestion has 
been put to the Chinese at Warsaw that they should join in the 
Geneva talks. There has been no flicker of interest. 


Local Difficulties in Steel 

N o one will be greatly surprised if the steelworkers’ trade union, 
which decided this we^ to begin negotiations with the com¬ 
panies on December 14th, asks for the moon. But there will be 
some sinking hearts in the Administration, which has been hoping 
for a non-inflationary wage settlement that would give the industry 
no excuse for the rise in prices at which it has been hinting for 
months. There have even been hopes that the union might not 
insist on reopening its contract at all. Now it seems certain to do so 
in January ; this would enable it to call a strike in May. This gives 
consumers of steel even more incentive to build up their stocks, 
partly from imports, burdening the balance of international pay¬ 
ments and increasing the risk of a recession after a steel settlement is 
reached. 

But the steel workers have had no wage increase since 1961 
and there is growing dissatisfactioq; at the local level with the 
leadership of Mr David McDonald, the union's president. This 
has brought forth a challenger for his $50,ooo-a-year job at the 
elections which take place on February 9th. Mr McEtonald, his 
critics say, moves in a stratosphere of good living and high-level 
contacts both in government and the steel industry, remote from 
the worries of the ordinary union member. As long ago as 1957 
a virtually unknown challenged won about a third of the votes 
cast in the union’s elections. This year’s more formidable entrant, 
Mr Abel, the Steelworkers’ secretary-treasurer, is given a good 
chance of ufiseating Mr McDonald. Unlike his chief, Mr Abel 
hks jbeen a steelworted and has kept in close touch with the men’s 
local grievances which, as this ^r’s car strikes showed, can lead 
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to prolonged trouble. ' Under the union's centralised pattern of 
bargaining and its no-strike clause in individual contracts these 
have been neglected of late. One result of the challeoge to Mr 
McDonald is that local issues are to be dealt with first; diey 
include, beside matters like seniority and grievance machinery, 
difficult questions, such as work rules and the introduction of 
new machinery, which affect the number of jobs. Another result 
is likely to be increased union intransigence and delay in reaching 
agreement; neither contender can afford to look easy-going at the 
baigahung tible, particularly in view of the big gains made by the 
automobile workers. 

Perhaps more serious in the long run Is the down-grading by 
Mr McJ^nald of the labour-v^anagement Human Relations Com* 
mittee Which was set up after the long str^c in 1959. By studying 
troublesome issues between crises it made bargaining more cholised 
and responsible and there have been hopes that similar coipniittees 
would be set up in other industries. But if ^ McDonald is 
defeated other trade union leaders will be wary of diluting their 
old-fashioned militancc. This is all the more likely since ^in a 
number of fields—coal, electrical work and municipal employment 
—long-established leaders arc rocking on their trade union tbrtMiea* 

Opportunity for the Poor 

W ITH President Johnson growing impatient, Mr Sargent 
Shriver launched the Administrauon’s war on poverty from 
his headquarters, the new Office of Economic Opportunity, last 
week. Mr Shriver, the Kennedy brother-in-law who made the 
Peace Corps succeed, announced the allocation of $35 milUon for 
more than a hundred anti-poverty projects in cities and rural areas 
around the country. «The modesty of the sum was surprising. 
Congress made $800 million available for the first year of the 
“ war " so dear to the President’s heart (it is the first major legis¬ 
lative project to be exclusively his) and even that amount was 
widely considered paltry, given the size of the problem. There 
are 35 million Americans in families with incomes of less than 
$3,000 a year, many of them children whose parents have never 
worked. But just for this reason those who consider the poverty 
programme the most ambitious social reform undertaken by the 
United States since the original Social Security Act of 1935 are 
not disheartened; they sec the slow start as a measure of the 
vastness of the venture. 

However small, the initial allocations show the wide scope of 
the attack that is planned. The largest sum—$15 million—^will 
be used to build and equip Job Corps training camps in 14 states; 
the first will be ready by January. Soon they will be followed by 
similar establishments in cities. Perhaps use will be made of 
military bases to be closed by the Department of Defence. Both 
rural and urban camps will enable young people to live away from 
home while having another shot at basic education and learning 
skills for jobs. Another $4.5 millioo will be spent on the first 
steps of a related programme, the NdghbourhcK^ Youth Corps; 
this will offer full or part-time jobs to 150,000 young people while 
allowing them to live at home and to stay at school if they wish. 

The next largest allocation gave $13 million for “community 
action programmes.” This will be shared by nine states, twelve 
cities (with Los Angeles getting the biggest grant—$2.7 million), 
six rural areas and one Indian reservation. Washington, DC, will 
use a portion of its $1.5 million allotment in a dramatic experiment 
to raise the level of education in a slum area by keeping the schools 
open, for interested adults as w;eil as children, in the afternoon, on 
Saturday and in the sununer. There are still more branches to 
the poverty programme. A project to retrain unemployed parents 
'will begin with $1.2 milliony to be spent in four states, and 35 
colleges have applied to share in the first allocatic^-Hiot yit made 
—to create part-^tirne jobs for college students. By the end of the 


year, moreover, the first of the Volunteers in S&rvicc to Americas 
thili domestic Peace Corps, will march off tl^Jtraihi^ 
sprawling oyer the federal government and sections w he country, 
toe wir ^ poverty is abemt as manageable as a bag of 
Tthere is Uvefy speculation in Washington as to whether Mr Stxti^cr, 
^.dynamic type ^0 likes dear-cut results, can cope with t^e 
frustrations ol carrykg It ' i: 


Fruits of Labour 

I N specifying ;ju5C what plum they would like a^ jst 

having helped the Democrats to their landsUde'electofal yi^ory 
last month, America’s grade union kaders have put the^selVes oiit 
, on a limb, llbe American F^ration of Liteuc and Congress of 
Industrial Orgamsation has annopneed thaiwbat it want^ firs(4ux<i 
foremost from the new C^gre^s is for tbc:Deiaocnits to keep their 
campaign promise to repeal Section 14-B of the Taft4!laitiey'Act 
That clause, a thorn in labour’s flesh for ^ seventeen years^ altowk 
states to pass laws preventing a trade union and an en^loyet from 
agreeing that a worker must foiti the 'unidd Within "thiky days of 
being hired. Twenty states have such laws and labour leaders 
believe that they inhibit the anions’ power to organise'and 
particularly in the South. But the issue is as controvert as ey 6 t. 
Already the National “Right to Work” Committee is preparing 
its counter-attack. The bitter truth, as the AFL-CIO well kobiys, 
is that whether or not the unions get their wish is entirely up to 
President Johnson. And considering the size of bis victory; the 
President does not need to show gratitude to hbour leaders by. join¬ 
ing them on thehr limb ; after ail, businessmen supported hi^ too« 
Even in Congress, labour may have too many friends for its own 
good. It numbers its sympathisers in the House of Representa¬ 
tives at 248 (a gain of 27) and at 60 in the Senate (a gain of one). 
Many of the new liberals entering the Holise, including nine Rcpul^ 
licans, were endorsed by the AFL-ClO’s political arm, the Com¬ 
mittee on Political Education, which spent about $5 million on the 
campaign and on registration drives. But how can the federadon 
cash in? Some of its usually reliable friends have already balked at 
changing the Taft-Hardey Act. Mr Adam Clayton Powell, for 
example, chairman of the House Labour Committee, says that the 
repeal of Section 14-B could be put aside in favour of other items 
on labour's list —a 35-hour working week and a minimum wage of 
$2 an hour. The President is thought to be cool even to these 
demands. He and the union leaders, of course, agree on legislation 
needed for the “ Great Society ”—^medical insurance under the 
social security system, aid to education and housing and ihe crea¬ 
tion of more jobs. But the passage of these measuica would be 
recorded as Mr Johnson’s aeffievement, not the AFL-QQ’s., Ail 
in all, the federauon will be hard pressed to wrest from Congress 
a reward that it can call its own. 

Labels Shouldn’t Lie 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

IRES at the advertising busbess are nothbg new, but there 
are now signs that liberds bay launch a serious attack on its 
excesses. Last month the head of the Senate smd-trust, aub- 
gommittee, Mr Hart of Michigan, gave notice that he wotikt^usb 
hard next year for a “ truth-in-packagiog ”' Bill whifdi has bren 
around some time. This legislation,, which is endpfsed 1:^ the 
Administration, would place government control <m labels and 
packages for foods and many household goods. Manufacturers 
would be required to state the net weight in a promiaeat positiofi^ 
Qualifybg expressions such as “ Giant Hal£ Quart P (for a pb^) 
or “ Big Six Ounces,’^ could not be added to the statement of 

Cmtinued OH page I 137 
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Electronic 
Gift 
Horse 

FROM A CORRlJSPONDliNT 
IN CAMBRIDGE 

F or the second time, political conirovecsy But three councillors, Messrs Vellucci, 
pver its location is threatening to delay Coats and Sullivan, proved responsive lO: the 

the hirth of the National Aeronautics and objections raised by the rapidly formed Corn- 
Space Administration’s Electronics Research mittee for the Preservation of Cambridge 

Centre. The initial proposal that the centre Industry under the dynamic chairmansliip of 

be built in the greater Boston area came too Dr Brennan, of the Electronics Corporation 

»6on after Mr Edward Kennedy’s eleaion— of America, one of the firms which would be 

on the claim that he could ‘*do more for displaced. He opposes the Kendall Square 
Massachusetts ”—as Democratic Senator site strongly on the grounds that the 94 com- 
from chat state to escape congressional inter- panics now operating in the area constitute 

vention. In Sopcember, 1963, NASA was the heart of Cambridge industry, that they 

required to survey all possible sites. It re- employ 4,000 people (most of them unsuited 

ported back to Congress on January 31, 1964, to work for NASA or its suppliers) and that 

with a 300-pagc document justifying the these firms could not, in most cases, meet 

choice of Boston, which then won congres- their moving costs out of the government 

sional approval. Proximity to the seats of compensation ($25,000 is the upper limit) 

higher learning which constitute Massachu- which they would be allowed, even if they 

•etts’s major industry (especially closeness to could find suitable alternative sites. Df 

the Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s Brennan argues that the steel warehouses and 

strength in electrical engineering and in repair shops are dependent on their current 

physics) was the determining factor. The ex- strategic locations for their survival, while 

pertise contained in the electronics industry heavily mortgaged young factories could not 

on Route 12S, the motorway which encircles sund the costs of moving elsewhere. He 

greater Boston, was a further draw ; and the predicts that even those who could would 

60,000 aircraft departures ^hich are scheduled move too far away to keep on their current 

every year from Logan International Airport labourers, many of whom are immobile and 

guaranteed easy access to all parts of the unskilled, but voting, Italian immigrants, 

country. 

Boston emerged as the logical choice, 

although it is s'tirprising that the existence ^ I>mitiei)LY there is no lack of alternative 

of NASA’s Ames centre near San Francisco J\ sites around Boston. Three miles from 

precluded consideration of the San Francisco Kendall Square is the Army’s Watertown 

Bay area, Stanford University turns out more Arsenal which it is planned to close by 1967 ; 

PhD’s in electrical engineering than MIT, there is the limping Boston Navy Yard ; there 

while the University of California’s academic are many more clearly blighted areas than 

factory at Berkeley leads MIT in degrees Kendall Square scattered through greater 

awarded in physics. NASA then proceeded Boston ; and there is agriculturally barren 

to consider numerous sites in the Boston rural New England extending to Route 128. 

area and chose Kendall Square in Cam- The claims of many of these alternatives are 

bWdge, a somewhat run-down industrial area enhanced by NASA’s statement, in its report 

which is within a mile of MIT and just across to Congress, that cither an urban or a 

che Charles River from down-town Boston. suburban site would be suitable; by ERC’s 

Six of Cambridge’s nine city councillors subsidiary need for a 400-acre rural area, free 

appeared to be delighted at the prospect of of vibration and interference from wireless, 

the electronics centre, with its programme for use as a radar range and for optical 

for $60 million worth of construction over five systems ; and by Boston’s excellent network 

years, its proposed expenditure of $35 million of major roads. 

a year, beginning in 1969, and the 2,100 jobs The extension of the Massachusetts Turrt- 
k is expected to provide^ pike from Route 128 to the centre of 

AxK>thor pleasing prospect was that 13 acres Cambridge, in effect both to Harvard and 

next to the 29-acre. NASA site would be MIT, opened this summer and made a site 

classified as blighted. This would mean at the junction of the two roads more attrac- 

that the federal government would pay most tive. But the forces in Cambridge which 

of the cost of razing the sinictures on it and favour the Kendall Square si^e are likely to 

preparing the land for private development. carry the day. In October the City Council 

lie is expected to house sales offices of the voted, by 6 to'3, to apply to the federal 

400-odd companies from all over the country government for money to pay for surveys of ' 

that are I flgfr to be attracted by the ERC’s Kendall Square and, although a lively public 

ph n a to out $42 million of research hearing on th^ final plans cap be expected 
and development work to outside organisa- in $lx months* time, this fivourabie majority 
tions each yean is likely to stand. 
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At all costs, the fight over the site must not 
delay further the building of the centre ; with¬ 
out it a crippling bottleneck may develop in 
the American race for supremacy in space. 
Until now, electronic technology developed 
for military and industrial uses has been 
adapted successfully for use in space, 
although electronic systems have been neither 
as long lasting nor as reliable as most other 
components of space systems. The deficien¬ 
cies in the electronic systems being used today 
constitute a partial justification for the new 
Centre. In addition, however, spac^ explora¬ 
tion is scheduled to enter a fresh phase in 
which flights will take years rather than days 
and in which the temperatures encountered 
may reach thousands of degrees rather than 
the present maximum of BS5 deg. F. Elec¬ 
tronic systems will have to be hardy, reliable, 
able to yield an intdligent response 10 unfore¬ 
seen circumstances and even self-checkin? 
and self-repairing. 


T his will require an altogether new elec¬ 
tronic technology of a kind which is most 
likely to emerge from organised research on 
a grand scale, li is a technology with no clear 
use outside the field of space and NASA's 
small purchases hardly justify private 
expenditure on basic research on the scale 
required. So the federal government has 
decided to take the initiative and to set up 
the ERG as a catalyst 10 co-ordinaic and 
control the invention and development of the 
new technology. 

The belief is that, while invention cannot 
be put on a rigid time-table, it can be nur¬ 
tured by making creative minds aware of the 
problems and by drawing them into the field 
through provision of facilities and funds. 
The liRC’s propO'.ed location in tlic Boston 
area and the fact that S42 million of its annual 
expenditure will lake the form of grants to 
and contracts with universities, institutes and 
industry show that NASA is aware that the 
best creative minds tend to prefer the greater 
freedom in academic life, or the greater 
personal economic opix)riuniLies in industry, 
to working directly for the goveramcm. 
Indeed, the full $35 million which ERG is 
expected to spend on its own research every 
year is likely to be justified only if 
Dr Winston Kock, who has been recruited 
to direct the centre, can attract a research 
team of adequate creative calibre. 

His ability to do so will depend very much 
on the relations he establishes with universi¬ 
ties. Clearly it will be enhanced if MIT 
and Harvard can be persuaded to accept as 
PhD theses work done for the ERG by their 
graduate students. Without a top-flight team 
of scientists on its payroll, the centre can 
hope to be little more than an administrative 
clearing-house among the various private 
research centres and between them and 
NASA. But even at worst it can be assumed 
chat ERC’s scientific staff will be of adequate 
technical competence to make minor develop¬ 
mental break-throughs on the existing tech¬ 
nology and to have “ a quick reaction time ” 
to electronic problems referred to the ERG 
by the men engaged in space operations. 
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Continued from page 1135 

contents. The practice of proclaiming “ cents off (off what ?) 
would be stopped. The government would also be given authority 
to standardise packages, so that shoppers could compare the prices 
of things such as potato chips or detergents which are now sold 
in a variety of different weights. Package shapes that are deceptive 
could be banned and the government could determine which size 
cbulfl ijb^ufp Qr ]arge:ilr:<Some ;^||^facturers 

mvk thdr 'sipdiest^si&'itooihjpa^fe , 

Mr %ls is W the 

kinds of p&^ged goods, 
has all but replaced w ^ houseVrife could 

question sharply on just what sh< was bu3di%.‘,, How confusing 
shbpjdng ip supermarkets l^s become wa» j survey in, 

Cdifpt'nia. It recruited coHege^ucai:ed"woineiirgA^^ them $10 
each and told thet^, to select the best bargain in fourteen com* 
modities. They failed to buy the Hast expensive in hah the cases. 
But there is w^lcspread opposition to t^^Hart BiB in industry. 
Millions of dollars have been spent od' .analysing wottnn 
shopper, stationing people in supermarkets to make studies 
depth,*' hiding cameras to record the expression on her. face as 
she makes her choices, engaging exj^sive*'^motivational experts.’* 
Mrs Esther Peterson, the I^esident’s special assistant on con¬ 
sumer a^irs^ has gone energetically after advertisers who 
cncouraj^ teenagers to smoke or who suggest to impressionable 
young women that using a certain kind of deodorant may make 
it,easier .to catch a man. She also attacks deceptively packaged 
goods which make it hard for the poor to get value for money, 
ivifs Peterson has been trying t!b get the advertising men to listen 
to her complaints | but she broke her engagement to talk to the 
Advertising Federation of Aiperiqi when Jts pre^dept enthusiasm 
tically distributed cq>ies of an hystcricial: article in Pnw|fer*s Ink 
accusing her of b^ng, “ pernicious threat ” to advertising and 
of seeking to pit consumers against advertisers for her own pur- 
poses. This touched off a heated quarrel within the industry, 
always conscious of images, over whether this was the best way 
to deal with Mrs Peterson and a rival trade group, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, seized the chance to offer her 
another platform. During this spate some foolish things were 
said, none more so than the dictum of one advertiser : “ This 
whole business of consumer protection is hogwash.’* 


Back-door Braceros ? 

L .XvST February the powerful Council of California Growers 
capitulated suddenly to the trade union and other groups 
which were fighting against yet another e.xtcnsion of the “braccro" 
programme under which Mexicans were recruited on contract for 
seasonal work on American farms. The Californian fruit and 
N’egetable growers, who are responsible for over 40 per cent of the 
country’s output of such crops, said that they were forced to accept 
the cutting off of the programme by the end of this year because 
of the obvious unwillingness of Congress to continue the 1951 
legislation and because of the serious unemployment in the United 
States. But in effect the growers were challenging the labour 
organisations and the state and federal authorities to provide them 
with the 60,000 or so workers who arc needed at peak seasons— 
and only at peak seasons—to cultivate and pick California’s 
asparagus, lettuces, strawberries and other low-growing crops. 

This stoop” work in the hot fields is both skilled and un¬ 
pleasant and the growers contend that the type of American who* 
is unemployed is neither able nor willing to do it. Pitot schemes 
designed to disprove this do not seem to have been very successful 
but labour spokesmen maifftam that Americans would be readily 
available if higher wages and better working and living conditions 


were offered. The idain objection to the brAcero proginunrae has., 
been that it holds down thcc standards lor alt seasonal an^^i^nt,.;^ 
farm workers. Unemploynient is'heavy in Cahfc^fa' .butT^ 
growers believe that, to fill the gaps left by fke braceros', it wiB be : 
necessary to bring in families from outsid^e the'staK*— 
cotton pickers from the South, for example. These might become 
a burden on California’s welfare services at times when field work 
was not available. The braceros did noriiring their families 

WgrkingonFa^nft;iiegkwi#1!li^' '' iKkBkrM niitnieNA(fi#1^ ^ 

Native migrants Foreigners Total 194,971 Thousan^,. 
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they went home at the end of the season.. Moreover, withjn die 
next ten years machines are expected to take over practically all 
the harvesting of fruit and vegetable crops, as they already have 
that of grain and cotton. The development of suitable machines and 
of suitable fruits and vegetables—tough-skinned tomatoes, melons 
which all ripen at the same time—is being speeded up' by the 
cutting off of the Mexicans and the rising cost of farm labour. 

Meanwhile, however, the last of the braceros is going and 
month the luxury winter vegetables grown in the ^uthern part of 
the state will be ripe, beginning the annual cycle once again. If 
the crops rot in the fields—as the growers say that they, will without 
extra labour—housewives will have to pay more for their fruits and 
salads, lorry drivers and cannery workers will be jobless and the 
prosperity of California will suffer. All of this is being underlined 
in Washington by the full tirric lobbyist whom the Californian 
growers engaged recently. He is pressing the governifient to permit 
Mexicans to conic into ihe United States once again, under the 
section of the immigration .laws which admits British Beatles, 
Spanish sheep-herders and Italian tailors temporarily. Hearings op 
the proposal arc being held this week and labour spokesmen will 
be arguing that to bring in braceros by the back door in this way 
would be misuse of a provision designed for individual specialists 
with skills that Americans do not have, in order to .save Californian 
farmers from paying more and making less. 


SHORTER NOTES 

Jugoslavia has become the first communist country to enter 
into the Fulbright programme for the exchange of students afid 
scholars with the United States. The agreement signed recently 
in Belgrade is similar to cho^ mAde with 40 other countries, pro¬ 
viding for exchanges of scholars to be financed out of local curren¬ 
cies accruing from American aid. Senator Fulbright, who drafted 
the law setting up the programmes in 1949, attended the ceremony. 
The treaty w^s actually negotiated aome time ago, but was held 
for signing until after the election, thus robbing Republican con¬ 
servatives of a lively campaign issue. 

A A A " 

Senator Howard Cannon has apparently saved his Nevada seat 
from his Republican challenger by 48 .voteS;, although a recount 
is still expected. , ‘ 
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BRITAIN 


Pope, Queen or 
Presbyter ? 

BY OUR ECCLESIASTICAL CORRESPONDBHT 


S INCE the reign of Henry VIII the 
. appointment to bishoprics and other 
high ecclesiastical ofBces in the Church of 
England has been in the hands of the 
Crown^ a position never found wholly satis¬ 
factory by churchmen and the subject of 
continual protest over the past centu^. 
Since 1870 nine commissions of the Clnirch 
have been set up to recommend reforms 
and the latest report has been published 
this week* Despite all this conferring and 
recommending nothing has in faa been 
done and the present report is unlikely to 
achieve anythii^ more than its predeces¬ 
sors. On the whole it do^ not deserve to 
and its recommendations after nearly three 
ypars of discussion and tHkihg of evidence 
arc feebly nnir^ical.' 

On its appointment under Lord Howick 
by the ChunA Assembly earty in 1962 the 
committee was given the widest terms of 
referemoe and empowered to examine the 
whole method of Crown appointments to 
ecclesiastical offices and to make recommen¬ 
dations.” Public interest will naturally 
cenue on its proposals for the appointment 
of bishops. At present these are made by 
the Crown acting on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. In theory the Prime Minister’s 
discretton is quite unfettered and he has to 
answer for his choice neither to the Church 
nor to Parliament. In practice, wide con¬ 
sultation takes place, initiated by the ap¬ 
pointments secretary to the Prune Minister. 
Clergy and laity inside and outside the 
vacant diocese are asked for their views. 
The Archbishops of the two provinces arc 
consulted on appointments within their own 
province, and on York appointinetita the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is normally con¬ 
sulted as well. 

As a mult of these oonsulutions the 
Archbishop of the appropriate province 
submits two .or three names to the Prime 
Minister, who may select one of them (or 
any other) and forwards the name to the 
Queen. After royal approval ffie name is 
sent to the de^ and cn£4>tef, wnp under the 
threat of heia^ pe^hies are bound to elect 
the name comSned in the eongi 
The Archbishop of the province is then 
commanded by letters patent to confirm the 
election and where necessary to exmsecrate 
the nominee. He too incurs the penalties 

I . . — - ...hi. ...I.. 

*Cfown' Appi^taieiitt andytlw Chumhi 
Church Information Office, 78. 6d. 


of preernunire if he 
fails to obey i in 
theory, that is, any 
revewnd but rccal- 
citriint gentleman 
bonid be virtually 
/oiitTaWedj losing his 
liberty and many of 
his legal rights and 
rendering everything 
he own^, down to 
his mkre, liable r to 
.confiscation. .. 

In an interview 
published in 
Eedmmiu in June 
this yeat the Arch¬ 
bishop df^ Cfltoter- 
bury expressed his 
strong dissatisfac- Bishops conferring: but 
tion with the present confers bishoprics ’ 
method of appoint 
ing bishops and sug¬ 
gested as a minimal reform that the pro¬ 
cess of consultation should be g* jn a 
sratutory basis. The report does 
not go even as far as this. It comes out 
with a recommendation that the present 
system should be preserved in dll 
essentials, but that each of the p^ty leaders 
sl^uld Toiikc a statement in parliament that 
he intends to consult the Church authori¬ 
ties before making any ecclesiastical ap¬ 
pointments. The suggestion is fatuous. 

Another recommendation is solemnly put 
forward, that vacant dioceses should he 
able to forward a statement of their epi¬ 
scopal needs to Downing Street but with 
no mention of any names. A mental image 
arises of a rec^ucst for “ a low church bi^op 
with grey hair, a graduate of ^dley Hall, 
and preferably not an Old Etonian.” More 
sensible is the suggestion that there should 
be central records of all the clergy or of 
clergy likely to be considered for high office, 
kept—thp rgpon tactfully suggeste-rby a 
layman. A final practical proposal put for¬ 
ward is that the penalties of prarhurdre 
should be aboKshed. This could cause 
complications, since chapters would be 
to reject the royal nominee with impunity. 

It would, however, ease the position of the 
Archbishops, who might find doiamAvts 
under a auty to refuse consecration .to g 
ngouncie they consciendpusly .cqnsMered 
unworthy. The Aichbishipp pt Caaterbury 
has stam that he would, should the need 



who 


arise, exercise his veto '' and take whatever 
cousequenoes there were.” . 

A more radical solution of the present 
difficulties would be for the Archbishops, 
or a committee of Anglican 1 ^ and ecclesi¬ 
astical members of the Privy Cfouncil, to put 
forward a list of nominees to the Prime 
Minister from which he would select one 
for submission to the Crown. This would 
preserve the principle of state appointmem 
while giving the Church reasonable freedom 
to determine its own affairs. This, in fact* 
is basically the procedure followed in the. 
appointment of suffragan bishops, where two 
names are submitted by the bishop to the 
Prime Minister, who by convention recom- 
idei^s the first name listed. An alterna¬ 
tive suggestion that nomination should be 
made by the Archbishop of Qmterbury 
would probably nqt be generally acceptable, 
since many churchmei;! (as well as others) 
would iib at the greation qf a Jttod of Protes¬ 
tant Pope. In any case, it cpuld obviously 
hot be resorted to when the ^ee of Cantcr- 
bhry itself was vacant. There is nothing 
inconipatible between establishment and a 
greater Say ih the appointment of its leaders 
by the Church. North the border th^ 
Qmrchf of Scotland is equally finnly estab¬ 
lished and has complete freedom to dcct its 
Qw^ leodera. Election of bishops is not 
dpaiced by jmpst Apglicans ; a modified sys- 
uenx ^f f^bointment by the Ctowxi^ would 
thus seem the most acceptable aoliitibn. 
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BofiliiM ar6 unlimited, l^y 

ini^.gaie^jiie golden chances this richjl' sunahina hfthu ■’Sar -yoa 

' of a lifetime while you’re ll&re. ^ '.'' 

h- 4 » ft liu^fti countiy .4^ ftlmoet certainly a profitab&i 

; i6,ooo,oo<r 

,]ivU^gft^nent'.■'‘'ftiJly 'to jimblcfip^." //- '.<^1^ 

A rich%wke^ of every ISnd.; ;^cutl| ^pficaa Ain^ iSki^^ 7 ^ ^trttojctil^' 

This ift eepeseially l;iWl0f late, sum^c a ne^!' Ww. l^don Airport regularly) \\'ing fuf^ 
' of fimpenty;^^ 8|>ar1&ccl ofi by i ''. mer to tUftfhi^of pnnperit)* ai^f;|t|poilu^ 
f} 0 ^ til inAftsi\ lapped lit apkrndljl c^ie 

a ladux of Africaiit"^6«^^ 

>te\v Ifnmlgi^Sts and'arl ■fitiprc'ssivc round of, pleasure, arid malce tlic most or your ctiaiicft'^ 
X\a^e incretises for all African workers, to enjoy thtp^.l^day otf a lilatiiAft.. * 

Sotith Africa is, by U.N.O. standards, one of QEtt 1 K 0 '‘Alt 6 UNl> BOUtfl AFRICA 
$ht onfythnu d0vehped<Qmms in «Ae Simth^ I’fac Soulli “^tkfta Rtnhy^^; 

and the only onefc Africa./ operates ft ^ 

^ Tb« y Already has inveaj^nta q| ^ road and aif ^ 

Africa (Genefafc'MiWra |ip 4 and to f / y 

, ' 1 ^ i^ptotor Company are curreptty bi^n By using 1 Anipod^:f]^^^ 

ing plants there — total cost j£i^ ftcnlccjyoif^bcftnbpf a^ingftiiid^e^^ 

million}. Ih'itain has ,£ 1,000-million invcst^'l v all that SoUl^ Alrka;!^ t6 eyfitksai 
South Africa has a fantastic growth rate — the quite a bricl^t — e^pedttUyJfyou plain Jqut 

average yield on the top 50 industrial shares on . itifieraty in ^vonce. ^v; 

tlie Johannesburg Stock Exchange 111x900 w as . SWh 0 ^». SNCK 

7.54%. ITie U.S. cqui\»alcht was 3.36%, the Africa H«^ . Tra^gftr §qdftra, loOndo^ ' 
U.K. 4 . 7 i®/t W.C. 9 i 6eA ai^you W w ea^iert way 0# 

THE FUTURE In tlqe bounding, vlgorouft getting arp^d i^.wuntiy* . , 
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BRITAIN 


Hdvv^t^ Pfg4a;;T 

Muddle 

For abdut tha paat fotir years the spectacle of Merseyside’s war^il«^locai 
authorities struggling towards a solution for their common traffic prafiloms 
has provfded a permanent running commentary on some ofidNiui^ 
of British focal governhteht. As one stage of th4 soldffo^fS^N^ 
reality the story so far provides such a clilssic 

to get things done that it deserves to be fi^crlbeft-'iijim^^ to 

every town hall in the counti^l^j^ tpj^|[i(l^ ; 

T his' week both Livm^^a^ 

head are publishing l^rliamexit^ bills' . ^ systeixiiatt^ll^:; might, 

'■ferr- 


proposing rival schemes for the^Sitii^ of a 
second road crossing of the 
promise is citpcctca to result in the 
drawal of Bi^enhead’s bill. But this is 
only one s^ge in a ritual dan(^' wldch hat 
been in motion ever sincc^ Jm the* 

Merseyside authorities were presented with 
a consulting engineer’s report on no less 
than eight possible routes for the extra river 
crossing which (as everyone agrees) is 
needed to relieve the increasing pressure 
on the region’s jugular vein, the Liverpool- 
Birkenhcad road tunnel. Pushed by the 
Ministry of Transport^ in 1961, a Mersey¬ 
side joint commivee was formed to survey 
the traffic of the whole area^ and so draw 
conclusions about th^ siting of the extra 
crossing or crossings^ Meml^rship include 
six separate planning authorities: Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, Bootle, Wallasey, and the coun¬ 
ties of Cheshire, and Lancashire. 

Way back in 1961 the more sophisticated 
forms of American traffic planning were 
still virtually unknown in Britain ; the Mer¬ 
sey study group diligently divided itself 
into three, with separate teams to study 
public transport, road traffic to and from 
central Liverpool, and traffic using the 
tunnel. The public transport survey, was 
further subdivided into railway, bus, and 
ferry surveys, all working to diderent dates 
and with different criteria. Publication of 
three separate reports from the three main 
teams is now expected early next year. But 
it is already clear that, however much useful 
ij^ormation these contain, they will neuher 
be detailed enough to help much with 
Liverpool’s application of Buchanan prin¬ 
ciples to its own town plan, nor will they 
give anything like a complete and co-ordi¬ 
nated picture of tratSc movements in the 
w'holc region. The greatest gap will be the 
lack of an assessment of cross traffic be- 
rween points outside the central 'area 
although a look at the map on page 1142 
shows that for example the growth of 
planned new tow’ns and of existing new In¬ 
dustry' in the Ellesmere Port and Speke sides 
of the c^tuarv may ha\’e considerable signifi¬ 
cance for travel patterns of the future. 

These inadequacies have already; led the 
new Liverpool City Planning de^rtmdnt 
(formed since the traffic survey* Was b^gqn) 


imB^^tance 

, no 

ftpfiitiait bias 

of the current survey, the idea grew up that 
the first priority should be given to reliev¬ 
ing the present tunnel by boring two extra 
lanes for traffic crossing from the Wirral 
peninsula. This week's coofrOntation is 
caused by the differing views of Liverpool 
and Wallasey^ versus Birkenhead, as to how 
this shoudd hs done—although this situa¬ 
tion was, of gomse, what the survey was 
intended to prevent in the first place. 


T he Liv^rpool-Wallasey two-lane tunnel, 
, as proposed in the bill from the two 
authorities, would link with a new highway 
up the centre of the Wirral, which will cer¬ 
tainly get ministerial approval if the tunnel 
goes through. It would also make sense in 
any , future motorway system connecting 
North Wales end the west Lancashire coast 
with each other and Merseyside—and could 
later be expanded for this purpose. Locally, 
It will be very popular with the commuters 
of isolated Wallasey, who at present have 
to bridge the Birkenhead docks in order to 
reac^ tne tunnel entrance. And if in future 
the Dee estuary were bridged or even filled 
up and built upon, providing more space for 
population growth to the south-w*est of 
Wallasey, there would be still greater de¬ 
mand for this route. Certainly the £14 
tomion and 9 years peeded for the con¬ 
struction of the northern tunnel and its 
approaches will not be wasted ; the issue 
is One of preference and priority. 

. Birkenhead complain that the northern 
scheme will do, nothing to relieve their own 
traffic problem, since the existing crossing 
will scon reach capacity and stay there. 
Contrariwise, some local traders^ are 
suspicious that they' will lose business, 
Birkenhead’s council favours instead the 
linking of the two subsidiary dockside 
approaches to the present tunnel, nowadays 
usually closed because of the congestion 
caused by* their junctions with the main¬ 
stream inside the tunnel itself. This would 
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convert th& old tunxiel Irbm four Itn^s lo 
tsix tfarougboUt It wodjd cost mShdn 
and' be xeady by - ^main 

p^ts in Hn favour* rlt wotdd 
stffijnore tmffic in$o fhejrti;:yvhc 8 tS 4 ){.XiXj^^^ 
pod. Unfortunately^ this bebuhe 
^ssue within Birkeiffieid’s qvm cdimra^ind 
it has taken many mpnths a^kd the dra"" 
of a separate bill to get r 

to waive the scheme it |i6ts sodil^% 
it wants; equal priptity with thf H 
fpr j(;3 milUon .wt^otpf ai^r^ 
•Birkenhea^S 

“•' Tbk niin^v fiher^tb^ W 

tunneh' cmikt comt jemu^y from .dit 
r reyehucs'ol'tlie^iu^er'iihA^^ 
ing Livetpbol,' Bttkfunhe^d aim WiUasej|) 
which ^would control iMth qU and ntf 
routes. Fonmd approv4 the authority 
^ incpected shortly, ^ut mere remains fi 
'ifiib: even though these schemes may be 
'self-financing out of tbUs (alrOa^Y well over 
million^ yew) the MiMstni.my,imnspo|rt 
insists that mey should be ps|pb|^^totil 
alhxation to roadworks^pn Merseyiude as n 
. whole.- The total annua! grant (usually 75 
per cent of costs) will be £3,500,900 for the 
next three financial years, increasing to 
£6,250,000 in 1968-69. Therefore othw 
authorities have to i^ee^m Biylienhea^s 
pmfereiiiiql troatm6ab»^d bruy diid •& list 
week after stfimg representationi. from 
Lancashire and others, that )mttdb tppre 
money should be aUocamd for 
the regioiUs If this is not lohbcooiiiig there 
may still be trouble, . - 

As though all tbii wete not ehotigh, hew 
rivalries havjs iriien over the fred;i traffic 
survey urged by UverpOd. The dty hate 
been rightly told by the^ Ministry of Trans¬ 
port diat if they wanted money foi^’this it 
should extend well beyond the chy boun¬ 
daries to the commuter re^Ohrfringing the 
M6 motorway (whkrh also provides the 
botmdaiy for Manchesteris similar siirv6y). 
This means getting cooperation over a 6till 
wider area &an‘ that covered by die first 
conurbation survey.. Cheshire seems likely 


ill! OuartMly 
Itoonomlo R«vlffW 


SusinesB activity has riattaqed oat at a high leual.‘ 
The ^By ^head is not clear ancj yncimainty 
•een m the lower investment axpectatione lot 
196S. 'rnflationarv pressures, and fast-ri^hg 
tatK>ur c6st;s in partloufar, are also a threat. Our 
Review takes a close W)ok’ at ihis situation and 
assesiee the affeativeness of bfUciafeorniolivaa 


Further details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELilQENCe UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Plate London SW) 
Telephone HYOe Park 07It ext 27 
00 East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 
Bureau de Conseillers Comnieroiau;i S.A.. 

19a avenue Marnix Brussels 6 
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to give this, but Lancashire, a county 
very conscious of the encroachments of its 
many large boroughs, has for months been 
stalling over one technicality after another^ 


As hopes for starting the project this spring 
recede, so does tho {prospect of either 
city of Liver^l or its region having any 
reliable data tor traffic plamiing within the 


next three years. Meanwhile, Merseyside 
may just «t round to agreement on tte pro- 
ject whiem nobody is really sure is the right 
one anyhow. 



Yeovil at a Standstill? 


‘^XTothing significant has been done to 

JLN increase traffic flow in my twelve 
years h^te.” , Thus Yeovil’s blunt nonh- 
country boirobgh surveyor summed up his 
own disappointment in the town’s progress 
in recent years. His feelings are by no 
means unic^. Yeovil, for centuries a small 
pleasant market town, suddenly found itself 
blessed with a new, expanding and 
prosperous branch of the aircraft industry 
with good, money to spare for its workers 
and for local investment. Yet over the past 
two decades the town has become more diffi¬ 
cult to reach by road, less pleasant to shop 
in and sometimes impc^sible (o pass through 
by motor car. . 

Yeovil has 24,600 citizens, having doubled 
its populadon^ since the turn of the century. 
This make it a considerable town in rural 
Somerset: it serves a buiterland that con¬ 
tains between ?o-xoo,ooo people who 
regtj^ly thke to the town for a weekend 
shoppii^ Hence the local branch of 

Boots (demists is unusually large for a 
small town, yet it shows the rural setting by 
having as much fertiliser as face cream on 
disphy. NationaUy, Yeovil ToWn FC is 
known as one of football’s giant killers, and 
Station Road as the fountainhead of Life¬ 
manship. Locally, Somerset’s traditional 
industries are represented by Clarks shoe 
factories and Unigate dairies. Pride of the 
town, however, is a firm of leather dressers, 
which employs most of the 250-odd 
people, 5 cent of the local insured 
popuiatigg^Wo work in the leather trade. 
Progreti^^'^'taanagement has enabled this 
business to hang on to its local market in 
glove making, to withstand pressure from 
plastic substuutes by improving the natural 
qualities of and suede leather, and to 
expand abroad. 


A modern giant against this traditional 
backcloth is Westland Aircraft Ltd., employ¬ 
ing 5,500 workers. Almost half of those 
employed in manufacturing in the Yeovil 
area are with this firm making helicopters, 
pressurised air-conditioning systems and 
garage doors. With its unchallenged ex¬ 
perience in this specialised field of aircraft 
construction, the firm has a full order book 
and every confidence in the future. Yeovil 
is well placed between the company’s other 
main plants at Cowes and Weston-super- 
Mare, and it is wkhin easy reach of the 
Royal Navy air stations and ports in the 
south west that provide a constant demand 
for helicopters. Since craftsmen are 
recruited nationally as well as locally, there 
is a rare flow of brains and skill into the 
town. The town has recently responded by 
building a fine new technical college. West- 
land’s workers enjoy wages in the region 
of to £20 per week, well above the level 
of farm workers in the neighbourhood. The 
company’s wages bill gives a useful lift to 
purchasing power in the Yeovil area, and it 
provides al^ut half of the local capital 
investment. 

In spite of Westland’s confidence in its 
future, the town’s fathers arc rightly worried 
about the goose’s capacity to lay golden e»s 
indefinitely and have attempted to diversify 
the employment structure by means of trad¬ 
ing estates. These have been modestly 
successful. The five acres of the Fen MDl 
Trading Estate are now full and a further 
twenty acres arc now scheduled for commer¬ 
cial and industrial development. Unfortu¬ 
nately most Qcw firms have not built fac¬ 
tories but warehouses that distribute large 
quantities of goods but eropoy only a few 
people. 


But the major problem of solving the 
traffic problem has hardly been tackled. The 
narrow streets are daily cluttered with cars 
owned by Westland’s affluent artisans; the 
roads can hardy cater for Yeovil’s own 
inhabitants, let alone the weekend shoppers 
from Somerset and nearby Dorset. In 
summer, tourists using the London- 
Penzance road find the congestion intoler¬ 
able and make it more so. The central town 
station is due to be closed for passengers, 
though Yeovil Junction outside the town 
(where nobody wants to be) will survive. 

Though the town cannot but help being 
aware of its traffic problems, it appears un¬ 
fortunately typical of many other small 
towns in its inability to solve them. The 
town development plan (with a scheme for 
a much needed precinct) was eventually 
hammered out by 1958. It included an 
inner relief road complete with several 
roundabouts but exduaed an outer relief 
road. Minor improvements in line with this 
plan have been made. But as traffic grew, 
the inadequacy of the first plan was realised 
and a new plan, almost three years in pre¬ 
paration, is soon to be published. Local 
cynics, indeed, lament that progress must 
be measured in committee-hours rather than 
in yards of concrete. 

The, small-scale pr^lems of Yeovil, in the 
goad-hearted, slow-moving grasp of English 
local governors, come to seem as intractable 
as the giant problems of Merseyside itself. 
Can Britain ever get the urban roads it 
needs ? The Buchanan report said it could 
—at the expense of a drastic reshuffle in the 
way local decisions are reached. This is, 
or should be, what is most hopeful in the 
present Government's ideas for regional 
planning agencies. 
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ChurchilVs Greatest Monument 


Hiftory of die Second World W^ : 

Grand Strategy^ Volume JIJ, June 194 U 
August 1942 

Pgrt I by J. At A, Gwyer. Part 11 by 
t K M. Bgtler. 

Her Maj^iy*s Stationery Ogicei 809 pages 
in ail. 84s. together. 

T hose who can recall the war years 
clearly—now less than half the popula¬ 
tion—may feel that the fourteen months 
with which tbw volume of “ Grand 
Strategy” deals were the dreariest of the 
whole six years. By June, 1941, the fear.of 
invasion had substantially disappeared and 
with it the mdiilaration of danger, but ttve 
Battle of the Atlantic Was at it^ height and 
led to the steady tightening of belts. > The 
Germans invaded Russia, the Japanese 
embarked upon their ^acal gamble in tW 
Far East, America became an ally^ and still 
disasters crowded other: 

the Far East fleet wiped out, Singapore, 
the Australians in revolt, the Russians it 
their last gasp, Tobruk fallen, Wavell fired, 
Auchinleck fired, the shambles at Dieppe, 
and still no sign of any allied strategy of 
counter-offensive. “ Second front now ”: 
who remembers the slogans scrawled on 
peeling stucco or bomb-damaged shop 
fronts ? 

But in fact this volume closes just oi\ 
the far side of the watershed, for soon 
after came Alamein, the landings in North 
Africa, Guadalcanal and the Russian victory 
of Stalingrad. It is concerned then with 
the architecture of victory rather than with 
its actual construction. And its primary 
interest lies in a description of what went 
on behind the scenes, especially the agonis¬ 
ing series of meetings in Placentia Bay, in 
Washington and in Londbn in which Anglo- 
American priorities were hammered d&tl 
Twenty ^ars after the first world Wlr the^ 
offickl histOiry was 'still only half complete: 
This time it Wtis the int^tlon of all con¬ 
cerned that the “ Grand Strategy ” should 
be written Speedily and should serve as a 
primary source for Other historians. ^ This^ 
objective was achieved with the more 
specialised volumes. But unfortunately, at 
a date as far from VE day as 1937 was from 
the Armistice, this volume his only just 
appeared and the crucial first and fourth 
\x>lumes are not yet finished. The come- 
qtlence is that instead of being a primary 
source the official histofy hoiS become largely 
a syno^ tapestry of the > jwdgmentt end' 
i^^Ileetions by tiow set -out in 'ftiafty 


biographies and reminiscences and ,in cbO 
official histories of other countries. - The 
reader familiar ^th Sherwood, the Alan- 
brpoke diaries or Churchill hitpself w|ll find 
lirtle here to add to his store of knowledge. 
Norris thdr foOT Vhotlj^ satisfactory, tor 
they deal too nitich Wkh (be political apjj 
insdtudonal problems of ^nd strategy and 
too' little with the tcdiniCal and purely 
military advances which are as thuch part 
of it. 

But the assembly of facts is only one of 
the historian’s responsibilides. And the 
CTcat qontribution cif this volume in particu¬ 
lar is to give a clear perspective upon the 
appalling prospect that opened up before 
the British Cabinet as what had been a 
European and Atlandc war became, during 
the second half of 1941, truly a global one. 
Contrary to a well established myth, the 
German attack on Russia $olved no prob¬ 
lems for Britain, except fbr a certain allevia-, 
don of an air threat that was diminishing in 
any case, and greatly increased the strain on 
our na\1il and mercandle resources. Thie 
growing involvement of the United States 
afforded little relief, except in the Atlantic ; 
partly because of its own unpreparedness, 
which Americans themselves tended to 
underestimate at the time : partly because 
almost until Pearl Harbour, Roosevelt pur¬ 
sued a policy towards Japan that at this 
distance is difficult to distinguish from 
Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement to¬ 
wards Germany. 

In the first part of this volume of the his¬ 
tory Mr Gwyer reprints the whole of 
ChurchiU’s famous memorandum off the 
grand strategy of victory, drawn up as the 
Duke of York was steaming for Washington 
a few days after Pearl Harbour. It contains 
an outline of the solution of the problem 
that soli seemed insoluble to most people: 
how the allies, given their shortage of ^p^ 
ping and manpower, were eventually to 
defeat a superior German army entrenched 
in Europe. What makes it in a sense the 
master document of the war is its grasp of 
the way in which Middle Eastern and 
European developments could be made to 
interact upon each ocher, a i^int which 
Maishsdl and the 'American chiefs of staff 
never r^ly grasped. It is not really sur¬ 
prising that, de^e the dreary nine memths 
of Anglo-American argument that succeeded 
the meeting with Roosevelt, and the correct 
American suspicions about Churchili’s 
foibles (such as his desiie to attadc Norway), 
it should have been his^grand design chat 
in the end prex^ailed. For 'none of the 


Amcricips,, ffOac . 

The second part is particularly Valtti^ 
in setting the arguments about an imycact 
or a 

or “ Sledge|iainmcr»* Bqjtro ** and 
“Roundup 


tovily « 

Europe. lUs 

However judicious andrimi; 
historian may be, 4ib’l m(Dr< 
fourteen mouths can (j^'wjthoi 
Churchill is so cUjj^^igteqck 
public mind 
it is well to ht.~' 
monument is 
negotiations in 

Cairo, in Moscow^Mlfll^^ 
dispiriting, imerspersed 
confidence in ffic Commons-^^ 
foundadoffs of victory were at 


Cf without its hero. 

in the 


wflii ty ita Parliament 

Whit^^ i$ bir aalo ttow,'’-. 
with datlb^'bf the new Parliament 
and hundrad^of factualandeuthori* 
tative en^let oji. PubUp./tffajre,, 
Indusitry, finance, Cdnj[iihet.c,e. .. 
Social V94o«t f(#n(>»mbef, t^ Mai[. . 
Whmkeria a spablalfy ^a^lfji^ 
rmnKCDiTKMis 
(Miplifa EWha, ehtli, 1 ,MI 
Uhiry aitlia MMitMr, wm tiIMfW 

1,2111 pigss......eiys f 

Vurtar mUM, sa^-MuM, IN nafcs-t ■ ,-yt Vi 

WHITAKER’S 

ALMANACK 
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The great 
PaUstanl Aetel 
in laraehlls an 

anarnmoL 


Faklftaiiittlieplea^ 

difteoniijrardpool 

as ^ for a room 


vitbaTiow? 



Itist 3 mitet the Arabian sea, and 

S eonrtad hn the (reena and colds of 
kitfaii, our brand-now alr-eonditidnod 
' sracht thWKontInontal rlsos next to 
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iKomparabw fhteiteimnental Hotels. 
^11 your Travel Agent or Intcrconti- 
fi^talt 



iNTER^ONTiNilttAt 


BOOKS 

Patriot King 

Haile Selassie: The Conquering Lion 
By Leonard Mosley. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 306 pages. 36s. 

I T was high time that there should be a 
compact bi<^phy in English, covering 
the whole of his life up to date, of one of 
the most remarkable men of our ag^. In 
this book Mr Ixpnard Mo^ey has in 300 
pages performed the task ^cinctly but 
comprehensively, bringing to it a knowledge 
of the country, a personal acquaintance with 
his subject and eye-witness experience of 
some of the events he relates, ^e book’s 
particular merit is that it takes the reader 
from Tafari Makonnen’s boyhood, when the 
great Menelik had already spotted his young 
relative as capax irnperii, through the disas¬ 
trous reign of Mehelik’s grandson and suc¬ 
cessor Lij Yasii—degenerate, irrespwisiblc 
young tyrant, libertine and apostate—and 
the stagnating one of the devout but retro¬ 
grade Empress Zauditu (Judith), in a con¬ 
tinuous narrative to Ras Tafari’s advent to 
full power as the Emperor Haile Selassie. 
The connecting thread is provided by his 
unceasing efforts—only interrupted by the 
Italian conquest and occupation—to cen¬ 
tralise and modernise an ancient African 
state of many races and faiths, hitherto torn 
and kept asunder by the selfish ambitions 
of primitive provincial feudal chiefs. 

Those who criticise Haile Selassie for not 
having done more to modernise his country 
cake insufficiently into account the condition 
in which he found it and how much he has 
done and against what odds ; they some¬ 
times forget that this man, having had to 
struggle continuously to hold it together 
against centrifugal Rases bent on their own 
short-sighted ends, was then confronted 
with an aggre^ve European invader 
equipped with all the modern instruments 
of war. Haile Selassie will be judged in the 
end not so much by the state in which he 
leaves Ethiopia as by that in which he took 
it over. Sir Wilfred Tliesiger, British Minis¬ 
ter in Addis Ababa before and during the 
first world war, was not far off the mark 
in saying that “ Ras Tafari is the only man 
who wishes his country well” 

Mr Money’s book is well informed, well 
balanced and well illustrated ; his judg¬ 
ments, even at their severest, are fair. Hade 
Selassie emerges as the Patriot King, un¬ 
swerving of purpose when his position 
seems most ht^less, ruthless at times but 
capable, even when let down by his friends, 
of a magnanimity surprising m a man of 
his bacl^round. Few will cavil at the 
author’s strictures on the Baldwin Govern¬ 
ment’s efforts CO appease Mussolini over his 
designs on a fellow-member of the L^gue 
of Nations (a sorry affair from which only 
Lord Avon emergt^ with credit) and on the 
League’s betrayal of the Emperor’s trust in 
its declared principles. Ifaile Selassie’s 
appearance .before it in 1936 '' has by this 
time,” says the author, its (dace in 
h^ry”; litde could the Exnpeo^ have 
supped, as he was being howled down by 
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of fofcune^simeci wouM ^ble m 

Mi^lini’s. fordid end a <£ca4e ji^ 

to find hlmscR not Opfy the 

rulers of emergent Africa but Enured in 

the country of his exile as the first man of 

Afrldi to be admitted to the Order the 

Garter. 

Mr Mosley’s criticism of the “ Cromer- 
ites” and the Philip Mitchells, who did 
their best tq hamper Haile Selassie’s return, 
is equally valid. ^ however, have 

mentioned in extenuation of the appease¬ 
ment ffie invitation—extended against 
strong Italian protest—to the exiled but 
still legal emperor to send a representative 
to the coronation of King George VI, even 
though the gesture entailed Mussolini’s veto 
on the attendance of the Prince and Princess 
of Piedmont. The Dejazmatch was a 
memorable figure in the Abbey, lonely, in 
an unadorned black suit among the gutter¬ 
ing royal and other representatives of ihe 
foreign states. 

^ Mosley might care to note for a-nw 
edition that it was not Voltaire who “^sur¬ 
vived the French Revolution ” (Voltaire had 
died in 1778); it was General Bonaparte’s 
Consular colleague, the Abb6 Siey^. 

Pretoria and the World 

South Africa: Crisis for the West 

By Colin and Margaret Legum. 

Pdfi Mall Tiress. 339 pages. 35s. cloth- 
bound, t2s. 6d. paperbound. 

T he Legums may sometimes be infuriat¬ 
ing, but they are indispensable. Their 
views on Africa, basically sympathetic to 
African nationalism, arc well known ; their 
value, in this book as in so many others by 
Colin Legum and in one by his wife, lies 
in their painstaking willingness to provide 
an extremely thorough collection of facts, 
presented in logical order. Because of this, 
no argument on the theme of what to do 
about South Africa can possibly make sense 
withqut the use of the latest Legum book. 

Most of the book is descriptive ; it would 
be silly to describe it as objective. But the 
descriptions are of the structure of political 
power, both inside South Africa, and in the 
sections of Western society in general that 
concern themselves with South African 
affairs. This is done whh card-index care. 
The way in which the Afrikaners have 
gradually won control over most of South 
African political life, and the way in which 
they keep control over themselves, is set 
forth concisely; the same treatment—look¬ 
ing at power-points coldly—is given to the 
English-speaking South Africans, and then 
the Africans, and then^ the rest. And then 
again military power is dissected, as is, 
most intriguingly, the world lobby that 
operates in favour of Pretoria. 

But where does all this lead the Legums? 
The answer is: to the point where the view 
of the anti-Pretoria world lobby can be 
argued' out; to the point where the argu¬ 
ment for economic sanctions as a means of 
defeating apartheid can be put forward. All 
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th^ well-khown argomentr for and against 
are ticked pfiF; the most points^ are^ 
perhaps, that the only alternative to sanc¬ 
tions IS violence, and that the only alterna¬ 
tive to Western intervention is, in the end, 
communist intervention. But where, the 
aigument is not convincing ts' when it comes 
to bow the Afrikaners might react. If it 
ever does come to sanctions, these extremely 
tough people might well prove even harder 
nuts to crack than the Legums imply. 

A Party Divided 

Ambitions and Strategies: The StntggU 
for the Leadership of the Liberal Party in the 
IBOQs 

By Peter Stansky. 

Oxford University Press. 328 pages. 35s. 

T his is an informed and capable history 
of the five-year tussle for the leadership 
of the Liberal party that followed Glad¬ 
stone’s final retirement in 1894 > ^c>th a 
good book in its own right, and a book full 
of points of topical interest today. Politics 
in the eighteen-nineties, as in the nineteen- 
sixties, lacked the spitfire venom of the 
eighties or the frenzy of the last few years 
before the Great War. Lord Salisbury was 
usually prime minister, at the head of a 
sizeable Unionist majority, and the Conser¬ 
vatives’ hold on English loyally was never 
seriously shaken. All the same, there was 
some close and sa\^ge^ in-fighting behind 
the scenes on the anti-Conservative side. 
Nothing later in the decade quite matched 
the horrors of the opening Irish fracas in 
committee room fifteen, which ended in the 
deposition of Parnell from a pinnacle of un¬ 
exampled dominance; but Mr Stansky has 
unearthed a good deal of intriguing and 
backbiting of an unrestrained kind. He has 
worked over most of the important collec¬ 
tions of private papers, and written up his 
findings with skilful lucidity. 

There was a pathetic grandeur about 
Gladstone’s attempt, in the teeth of every 
difficulty, to force Irish home rule through 
a reluctant House of Commons to defeat 
(by the largest majority ever, to this day, 
recorded) in the Lords; and that untame- 
able octogenarian was not quite done with 
politics yet. Mr Stansky’s first forty pages 
take his readers through the principal inci¬ 
dents of the last Gladstone government, to 
the point where Gladstone finally admitted 
that time had caught him up; the rest of 
the book examines bow a successor emerged. 

Immediately, the succession to the pre¬ 
miership Went to Rosebery ; the Qucot saw 
to t^t, by using her sole remaining impor¬ 
tant prerogative—she did not ask Glad¬ 
stone’s advice. Gladstone would have re¬ 
commended Spencer; and Spencer and 
Kimberley—both, like Rosebery, peers— 
were possible starters in the succession 
stakes, thoug^ at long .odds. The favourite 
y/e& Sir William Harcourt, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whom the Liberal party 
in the coimtry admired as a vigorous and 
orator. His cabinet colleagues knew 
him more intimately, and knew he could 
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never lead i bannciy'&ai£ One of i^em^ 
John Morley^ of comparable radical, emirt- 
ence, recognised that ke could not kad 
himself, and devoted a good deal of effort 
to ensuring that Harcoort got no chance to 
do so eitberc As Rosebery put it to Victoria 
a few weeks after taking office, he 
has inherited from his predecessor a policy, 
A Cabinet;, and a Parliament; besides a party 
of groups, one of which is aimed ajipin;sit 
himself. All this Is kept in existence a 
narrow majority which may at any moment 
hceak aWay. He himself is .'only able to-guide 
this tumultuous party through a leader, 
bitterly hostile to nimsclf, and ostentatiously 
indifferent to the fate of the Government. 
Lord Rosebery in the meantime is shut up 
in a House alnxMt unanimously opposed to 
his ministry, and for all political purposes, 
might as well be in the Tower of London. 

This unstable combination lasted for fift^ 
months, l^sebery had doubted whether he 
could hang on when his Commons majority 
fell to ten; he resigned, thankfully, when 
his government was bitten there—on a 
snap vote over a comparatively minor issue 
—by seven. 

In opposition, Rosebery, Harcourt, and 
Morley continued to manoeuvre round each 
other; eventually, all three publicly re¬ 
signed from any pretension to head the 
party, though each probably continued to 
cherish private hopes of a return from his 
self-inflicted Elba. They bothered much 
about their perscmal standing; little, it 
appears, about the points of political prin^ 
ciple that were at stake between the two 
great parties. As Asquith put it to Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman, “ what a pity it is when 
big causes and interests get into the hands 
of grown up children who will not play ip 
the same nursery.” In Campbell-Banner¬ 
man the Liberals found at last a level¬ 
headed leader, who could guide them-r 
years later—to their landslide victory of 
1906. 

Consultant Count 

Knfolit of the White Eagle: A Biography 
of Sr Benjamin Thompson^ Cotmi Rumford, 
2733-1814 

By W^ J. Sparrow, 

Hutchinson. 301 pages. 50s. 

T he future founder of the Royal 
Institution was one of the loyalists 
taken to England after the defeated British 
regiments evacuated Boston. His rebel com¬ 
patriots, justly suspecting that he had sup¬ 
plied military information to General Gage 
doubdess felt that ** he had left his county 
for his country’s good.'* Yet in later life 
he was offered an important post in America, 
an early, if odd, example of the brain drain. 

In April 1776 there was nothing to keep 
him there. He had lost his father, disliked 
his stepfather, and was separated from the 
rich ^ow hq had married when be was 
eighteen. He arrived in London a kigbly 
intelligent young man of twenty-three, 
suffiocntly schooled to be able to educate 
himself, and carfying letters of, stfopg 
lecommendation from Governor Wentworth 
and General Gage to the Secretary State, 
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Loc^.G^rgei (^laaia. Di Sparrow tliioko 
tbai^ Thompson's early success^ m £nglgnd 
aiiul Bavaria fiequir^ the sup^rt of a 
** father-figure ; hut he. reject$ the 
slanderous suggestions of some of Germaines 
political enemies that fais interest in Thomp¬ 
son was unhealthily emotional. 

In fact, eighteenth century “ patronage ” 
needs no psychological cxplanatK)n; it was 
the majfli sometimes the paly, staircase to 
the corridors of power, Thompson climbed 
k quickly; but his work in the American 
Department honestly earned him warm 
recomipeiidation through .At British 
ambassador in Vienna to tbe Elector of 
Bavaria when Germain lost office. His per¬ 
suasiveness gained the elector’s confidence, 
but his initiative and industry justified it; 
and the promotions that followed were won 
by his exceptional ability as ** btisinessH:on- 
stiltant ” to a would-be, if weak, Benevo¬ 
lent Despot.” He believed in making 
benevolence pay its way,' and in so doin^ 
became a pioneer in the application of 
science to social and industrial problems. 
His methodical versatility found time to 
invent light field-guns for the elector; 
sto\'es, boilexs, and kitchen equipment for 
the beggars he put into “ Hous^ of 
Industry^’; and an academy to train military 
and civil technicians. With the arrival of 
the French revolutionary armies his work 
ended and his reforms died, hut the 
English Garden ” with which he endowed 
Munich testified to his aesthetic sensibility. 

In London his memorial is the Royal 
Institurion. No longer the loyalist irefu^ee 
but the recipient of British and Polish 
knighthoods, a count of the Holy Roman 
Empire (who chose a New Engbnd town¬ 
ship for his titular fief) with a record of 
achievement well-adverris^d by his publi¬ 
cations, he gained immediate and influential 
support for it though his intention —a 
college for technical training, design, and 
manufacture—was frustrated by the reluc¬ 
tance of manufacturers to reveal their 
secrets, by the ^ulf (even wider then than 
now) between scientific theory and ptactice, 
and by a fashionable and lucrative demand 
for popular lectures. But the great Henry 
Cavendish served on the comn^ee, 
Humphrey Davy was one of the earliest and 
best lecturers, and among his eventual 
successors were Faraday, Tyndall and the 
Braggs, 

Thomipson left London during the Peace 
of Ainiens and eventually settled in Pam 
where he remained till his death in 18x4. 
The Napoleonic Govemme^ left him free 
to come and go, write^ experim^^ and 
talk with other sdentiscs—even to receive 
visits from English friends. His fame as a 
‘•heating and lighting” e^mert was even 
mater than it bad been in London; Riim- 
ford boilers, chimneys^ firegrates, .stovc?^ 
saucepans, roasters, sometinies complete 
kitchens were fashionable as well as efficient. 
His falne erbss^ the Atlantic and he 
invited to follow it—but dcellned^ possibly 
bcctlui^ his dtlks. might be less Enjoyable in 
the egalitikian Ne^y l^Rlafid 
Df Sorrow does justice to nTs ^xcept&hd 
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gifts and astonishing; energy. Hd is not 
blind to ThompRiR’erlaults: hisiimagina-' 
tion could soar like a white eag^; yet at 
times his complacent omniscienee suggests 
self-satisfaction of CarrolPs White 
Knight, But the consultant ebunt’s advice 
was widely sought and “ the name of Rum^ 
ford before and after he died was a 
household word.” 


Italian Lobbies 

Interest Groups in Italiiui Polities 

By Joseph LaPalombara. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 467 pages. 6 is. 

T he recent discovery by political 
scientists that lobbies are not confined 
to the United States has now begun to prcH 
duce an appreciable, if not always vefy 
illuminating, literature on their activities In 
various European countries. In this study 
Brofesspr J^aralombara has followed up his 
earlier work on Italian politics by the first 
major study of interest groups in Italy. He 
explains that the book was partly written 
during ‘'an extraordinary year” at the 
Princeton Centre for Advanced Study in 
Behavioural Sciences. The result sharply 
illustrates both the virtues and weaknesses 
of the techniques of this school of political 
scientists. There is much useful informa¬ 
tion, based^ on the results of questiemnaires 
and interviews, about several of the major 
Italian groups: in particular Confindustria 
(industrial employers), the CoUivatori 
Diretti (small and medium landowners and 
farmers) and Catholic Aciion. Their 
interna] organisation, policy aims and rela¬ 
tions with the goveroinent are carefully 
described,, and some interesting examples 
are given of pressure successfuUy applied. 

The less convincing part of the study is 
the attempt to incorporate this material into 
a theoretical framework of general applica¬ 
tion. Most of the materia] was gathered in 
*957-58 and docs not therefore deal with 
the new political situation which the country 
now faces. A number of important interest 
groups receive only scant treatment, and 
there is little or no discussion of their 
influence (or lack of k) in such major areas 
of policy as the development of the south, 
foreign trade policy, and Italy’s role in the 
European emnmunities. There must there¬ 
fore be serious doubts whether the informa*- 
tion alible can properly. support so 
potidttoii^ a set of “emergent generalisa¬ 
tions” as tile author seeks to establish, or 
whether the parade of concepts and cate¬ 
gories is as meaningful as be would have us 
believe. 


Correction: In a revku' of ** Th< Britifih Press 
and Jews under Nazi Ride by Andrew Shart 
in the issue of November 28th Cpaft^ 981), the 
sentence * fth« authorl h&s hig^ prame for the 
Goonige Times^ the« Drnty Telegraph 

and the^Ayianphester G^^um. *. .’’ should luiv<; 
lead high prakjc for, the coverage. ^ 
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An Alternative to Corporation Tax 

To satisfy international bankers as well as the Lofidon Stock Exchange^ Mr Callaghan 
was obliged last week to comntit the Labour Government in advance to more detail of his 
proposed corporation and capital gains taxation than he would have liked—officially leak¬ 
ing that the corporation tax rate might be 35 per cent^ lower than the City's wildest hopes, 
and that the capital gains tax would be on American lines, i.e. around half the taxpayer's 

marginal rate with a limit of 25 per cent. His imprudent disclosure in November of what ? 

he proposed to do in April, plus a crisis of financial confidence, gave the Government no 

alternative. 

The Economist believes that the original disclosure was on balance unwise; last week's 
addenda, inevitable but tying the Government's hands unduly. This is not so much the 
rates hinted at, but the Government's tighter commitment to a form of tax that may do 
nothing to help Britain into a better competitive shape, particularly as regards exports. 

Mr Callaghan's further undertaking last week, however, to consider stronger export 
incentives, makes it worth reconsidering the whole corportion tax proposal and considering 
a recasting of corporate taxation on British business that could be used as a far more 
effective lever to encourage exporting. Professor Anthony Merrett, of the Department oi 
Business Studies at Sheffield University, here argues that an abolition of direct taxation on 
companies, and that the substitution of a turnover tax for all direct taxation of companies, 
could be arranged ta meet all the demands of equity, but at the same time to give a great 
incentive to business efficiency and, through remission on exports, really substantial incen^ 
tives to Britain's exporters. 


A ny new tax proposal involving heavy utilisation of the 
limited man-power resources of the Revenue and 
involving very considerable gains and losses to particu¬ 
lar tax payers through its transitional eflFects, needs to be con¬ 
sidered in the light of alternative tax reforms which could be 
purchased at the same cost. The purpose of this article is to 
consider in this light the rationale of the Labour government’s 
corporation tax and to suggest an alternative which appears to 
have considerable advantages in our present economic situa¬ 
tion. This is an issue of the utmost seriousness, since the 
present occasion will be the last for a decade or perhaps a 
generation when major reform of company taxation is possible. 

The principles of our existing structure of company and 
dividend taxation which need to be noted are as follows. 
First, that capital allowances are set off against profits for 
both profits tax and income tax. Second, that die income tax 
paid by a company on the whole of its taxable profits arc 
regarded as being paid on behalf of the shareholder so that 
the cash dividend he receives, whatever the effective tax posi¬ 
tion of the company, whether it has paid any taxes whatever, 
is regarded as having already been subject to income tait at 
the standard rate. If the recipient of the dividends is in an 
effective surtax bracket he will have additional taxes to pay, 
the rate being equal to the difference between his rate of tax 
and the standard rate deemed to have been paid by the com¬ 
pany on his behalf. If, on the other hand, the recipient is 
in a tax bracket less than the standard rate he will be able 
to “ reclaifn from the Revenue tax on the dividends received. 


Where the company’s income is subject to UK taxation only, 
it is entirely possible for, say, a tax exempt pension fund to 
“ recover ” the standard rate of tax on its dividends despite 
the fact that the company may have paid litdc or no taxation 
owing to capital allowances or past tax losses carried forward. 
Similarly, payment of a dividend from company A to company 
B where both are out of a tax paying position would enable 
company B to reclaim from the Revenue the standard rate Of 
tax on the dividends it had received from A despite the fact 
that A has, in fact, paid no taxes. 

Under the proposed corporate tax the company wiH pay 
an entirely separate tax of 35 per cent on Its profits and it 
is against this tax only that capital allowances be allowed. 
The standard rate of tax will then only be paid on the divi¬ 
dends of the company, unlike the present system in which 
this tax is paid on all taxable profits. 

The administrative complications of going over to this new 
system will be very considerable, and the imjpact of the tax 
on different companies will very substantially ckpend on their 
present effective tax rate and the proportion of their profits 
paid out as dividends. 

The Arguments for Corporation Tax 

The first and weakest justificadem for the proposed change 
to a corporation tax is the avoidance of taxes being reclaimed 
when “no taxes have been paid.” This is the situation 
referred to above, where a low tax or tax exempt body can 
“ reclaim ” tax on dividends despite the fact that the company 
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paying the dividends may not itself have paid tax-^a situa¬ 
tion which typically arises from the effect of capital allowances 
or past losses carried forward. This seems a somewhat trivial 
issue^ however, since it is surely immaterial from a tax point 
of view whether firms are subsidised by tax rebates or by 
outright subsidies. In cither case the loss to the Revenue is 
the same and the gain to the firm is the same. Moreover, 
the firm in question will typically have been paying taxes in 
the past or be going to pay taxes in the future ; hence at worst 
this tax offendt might te looked on as a reclaiming of past tax 
levehues or anticipation of future tax revenues. To under¬ 
take the major reconstruction of the tax system involved in 
the corporation tax in order to prevent this so-called abuse, 
would seem tantamount to pulling down a ten-storey building 
to catch a mouse. 

T he second ostensible objective of the corporation tax is to 
encourage “ dynamic " companies to save and invest. 
The argument here is presumably (a) that the corporation tax, 
being lower than the present tax on companies, wiU make 
hitherto marginal investments attractive and (b) that firms 
will perhaps lower their rate of return tequirqncnts for new 
investment, on the argument that with the corporate tax 
system, retained and re-invested only costs the shareholder 
£X less the separately levied 41.25 per cent dividend tax. 
Argument (a) is highly questionable, since capital allowances 
already have so great an effect under ±e present system in 
reducing the real tax burden on low return projects that the 
net of tax return offered by such projects would not be sig¬ 
nificantly changed by even a 35 per cent corporate tax in the 
place of the present 53.75 per cent. 

As regards argument (b), a financially efficient firm working 
in the best interests of its shareholders would also take cog¬ 
nizance of the fact that retained earnings made the share¬ 
holder subject to capital gains taxation in so far as the retained 
earnings resulted—as they should—in an increase in the capi¬ 
tal value of the firm's shares. While the capital gains tax may 
initially be at a low rate it seems highly probable that, in the 
longer term relevant to this consideration, this tax is likely to 
be levied at the standard rate. At this rate, even allowing for 
inflation and the delay in* payment of the tax, it would largely 
offset the fact that regained earnings escaped direct dividend 
taxation. 

On a more general level these arguments for a corporate 
tax turn on the assumption that there are companies whose 
investment is being held down by limited funds. The 3,000 
quoted companies in the Board of Trade figures account for 
around 70 per cent of all corporate fixed investment, and 
there is no evidence that they are in .this position. There 
is indeed evidence that soine ^ are in fact in a cash 
surplus position—that is, they have more cash than they 
can find commercial outlets for. Moreover it is surely the 
case that the ‘"dynamic" substantial quoted company has 
no difficulty in raising external finance. The evidence is over¬ 
whelmingly that British quoted companies arc very under- 
geared, and have by no means reached the limit even of thdr 
debt raising potential, (The small ratio of debt to. equity 
capital in British quoted companies in 1962 was 12} per cent: 
30 per cent or so would be m entirely accepuble ratio.) 

The corporate tax will effect a complete separation .between 
the tax position of the company and the tax position of the 


shareholder. Hitherto jthe company has paid income tax on 
all its profits, and this has been deemed payment on ffie share¬ 
holders’ behalf. In the past this has meant that, in so far as 
the company gained from such tax concessions as capital 
allowances/the shareholder also gained. Moreover, in so far 
as the company could preserve its net of tax profits—^^that is 
“ excessive " corporate taxes were shifted forward—so also 
was the standard rate of tax on dividends. This identity of 
interest between the company and shareholder is objectionable 
since it apparently makes it difficult to restrkt, by tax 
measures, the net rmt return obtained by shareholders. The 
identity of interest between the company and shareholder 
would be broken by the corporation tax. 

This argument for the corporation tax has little teal 
substance, since the rerurn to shareholders could readily be 
controlled simply by varying the capital ^ains tax or by 
imposing supplementary taxation on dividends. (At the 25 per 
cent fate the proposed capital gains tax would cat a real 
return—including capital appreciation—of 7 per cent to 5J 
per cent if shareholders realised their assets over 5 years.) 

In sum, the arguments for the corporation tax on grounds 
of economic efficiency and equity have little real substance. 
The main argument for the tax must be its administrative 
and technical efficiency. Given the very high transitional 
and administrative costs at which this change is to be pur¬ 
chased, this case for the corporation tax can only be evaluated 
in the light of other alternative tax reforms. 

The Case for Turnover Tax 

The main alternative to the corporation tax in competing for 
the limited resources available for change is the entire abolition 
of corporate taxation and its replacement by a turnover tax 
with the same yield. To a limited extent die possibility of 
such a tax based on value added was considered by the 
Richardson committee on turnover taxation. The com¬ 
mittee’s enquiry, however, was confined to considering the 
tax as a straight substitute for purchase tax, or alternatively 
as a substitute for the 15 per cent profits tax. The committee 
rightly concluded that there was no serious case for either of 
these alternatives in d^ie view of the very high administrative 
cost of collecting a turnover tax. (The admmistrativc cost is 
of considerable importance since such a turnover tax operates 
by each firm showing the tax on its value added on each 
invoice, so that the firm receiving the inyoice can set against 
its own value added tax the element of tax presumed to be 
included in the price of the goods it has purchased. This 
system of “fracdoua^” payments necessitates the tax being 
collected from all stages of distribution, as opposed to the much 
simpler purchase tax system of, a tax levied on final consump¬ 
tion only.) 

The turnover tax as an alternative to the whole of corpor¬ 
ate taxation^ however^ is quite different from alternatives cop- 
sidered by the Richardson committee ami offers very consider¬ 
able advantages. 

In Britain’s present circumstances, the outstanding advan¬ 
tage of such’a tax for'our present balance of payments position 
would be that as an indirect tax it could be entirely remitted 
on exports without infringing the Gate regulations. This 
would effectively open the way to allowing companies in the 
export fieW to be entirely tax-fme as regards their exports and 
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c(msequent}y very substantial tax advantage pso our 

exports.'r.-^ 

nia^ would that it would enable 

the wh^ cumbers;^^ and extremely expensive apparatus of 
corpmte tamioa td be swept away entirely. The cost of this 
tax to firms^as opposed to the Revenue—has never been 
com^ted i but^^ok idea of its cost can be obtained from the 
fdtewmg coaside^tiops. Preparation of tax accounts is typic- 
woiit of i fdjtfy accountant. A very modest 

salai|:'^^5^ be 1,500 and allowing 

for m officii ^nd other overheads a figure of 

£33000 per per accountant is probably conservative. If 
the saving from the abolition of company taxation amounted 
to no more than one accountant for each of the 3^,000 quoted 
companies recorded in the Board of Trade figures, the saving 
would amount to no less than £9 million per annum. More¬ 
over, this is a generally conservative estimate, since it entirely 
leaves out of account all unquoted companies and is a conser¬ 
vative estunate of the amount of accounting and other manage¬ 
ment time which could be saved by the quoted companies. 
Some of this saving would undoubtedly be absorbed by the 
additional work required for the operation of turnover tax. 
But most of the labour required for the essentially elementary 
calculations required for a tax on the value added by each firm 
would be that of clerical labour only, and it seems probable 
that there would still be a considerable margin of saving in 
administration. 

The third advantage of this proposal is that it would avoid 
the inevitable, seriously distorting and wasteful activities 
inherent in any forn^-of corporate taxation. The most serious 
of these activities is that of setting against quite unrelated tax¬ 
able income, losses incurred on entirely different economic 
activities. Thus firms can set against the profits of one product 
rhe losses of another completely unrelated product or, indeed,, 
set off against the profits of one company (through subvention 
payments) the losses made by some entirely independent com¬ 
pany producing entirely different products. There is no practi¬ 
cal means of checking this, since there is no practical means 
of enforcing any reliable system of discriminating between 
different activities for tax purposes. Moreover, there is con¬ 
siderable incentive for an uneconomic use of resources and for 
wasteful expenditure in that the Revenue is meeting a major 
share of the costs undertaken by companies. It is reasonable 
to suppose that by abolishing corporate taxation and conse¬ 
quently probably doubling the gain to the company from avoid¬ 
ing such losses, a major increase in business eflkiency could 
result. 

The disadvantages of this turnover tax proposal are primarily 
in its transitional effect, that is, the windfall gains and losses 
that any major tax change involves. There is no reason 
however, to believe these would be any greater than 
those imposed by the " proposed corporation tax. It may be 
argued that ati undesirable feature of a turnover tax would be 
that it would be included in the cost of capital goods and 
thus be a disincentive to investment but, it should be pointed 
out, the present profits and income tax are included already, 
and the proposed corporation tax also form part of the cost of 
capital goods. . . ' 

The Richardsen Committee expressed concern that fims 
would not iset the abolitioa of tan against the imposition 
of a value=iddcd tax and ^haMhem would be a net inerease in 


prio^ (tte evidence of ^me of^tte 
however, naive waccept this evidence at its face value. 


Finns are not ftee independent agents to set. tb^. pticea an^ 
.their rate tax profits at any level thqr*^o6se.. ? 
tax reform of the kind proposed, with ^die.wlK^e weight of 
corporate tax transferred to a tumovettt^, itfsee^,..most 
iminobable, given a vigilant and d^isive acdoa by tlie govern¬ 
ment, t}i^ it would be possible for finna. to achieve Wy opt 
ipmase in the level and consenjiueatly any Wftei# 
in their rates of ptol^ts.. iThe odiet objecdoa x^^d by tSe 
Richardson committee, diat t^ tp would luve'tQ be pesspd 
on by the nationalised industries and the oil compiinies (once 
they are but of a taiiti’ayi°i-positi(^;iupl heiKe wouU 
no relief from corporate taxatvni to offset tax) 

could readily be overcome. The goyeinmeot ^9^d fpripially 
acquiesce (as it effgctipely does w^ corporate. t^dw at 
present) in exempting the nadonallsed indu&tries,|ftetn tq^n-. 
over tax; and it coiild alro reduce existing ta;atmn UQ 
leum products to o^t any jusdfiable price increases due.m 
the companies passing on their turnover tax. 


F inally, this proposed tax reform is entirely consistent with 
the re mainin g main objectives of corporate taxation, 
namely the manipulation of the tax system to at^deve greater 
investment and limitation of the return accruing to riiaro* 
holders. Thus, if it were thought desirable to encourage 
investment, it would be an extremely simple matter to allow 
firms the tight to retain, say, x per cent of the ca^tal Cost of 
the new assets out of their turnover tax liability. This direct 
and simple form of capital incentive would almost certainly 
have much more effect than the present complex system <k 
capital allowances, which is commonly not fully understood by 
business men; moreover, this simple system of capital 
allowances would involve negligible additional accounting 
work to operate. The taxatitm of ditiklends could contintle 
as under the corporation tax proposal, with the fftm with¬ 
holding income tax on behalf of die Revenue fxtnn the divi¬ 
dends it pays out. The rate of tax on dividends at source, 
however, could be cut loose from the standard rate and simply 
varied to ensure that shareholdera did not obtain an excessive^ 
high return. The danger of companies being used to accuitan- 
late profits and avoid dividend taxation (as exists at present in 
the case of companies controlled by surtax bracket shares 
holders) could readily be avoided by BKreasitfg the cartel 
gains tax or by introducing into this tax a suitable element of 
progression and by vigorous use of surtax diteedves. 

This article does not pretend to be a detailed analysis of 
all the relative merits of the ptopoaed tax reform, but it does 
suggest considerably more titan a prima faiie iSase for the 
re{dacement of present corporate taxation by'a turnover tax 
based on value added, if we are at all piepati^ to bontemplate 
the administrative and transitional Costs invtdved in either 
alternative. Moreover, it wbiild seem 'that a more tfabOMigh- 
going radkal reform such as a tumover tax would'^ much 
more cognisant with our critical deed for higher eflicieaCy and 
additional export incentives add higher bfisideas efildei^' in 
general, and more id keeping with the present’irillingdess foX 
radical' reform, thad the mere adoption Of the: time-hallowed 
corporation taxof cbunitties far ranoved frbm BtHain’s present 
temper and even ftdther'removed firom our presetn needs.' 
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Italian Industry’s Father Figures 

In Italy, as in Japan, larae-scale industry has often taken on sonie of 
the functions performed by the state in older industrial countries. 

In Italy enlightened paternalism may now be yielding ground; but 
the results can be impressive 


I TALY has on the whole been well served by its modem 
industrial leaders. After the war, the state was for a long 
time incapable of providing essential social services, and 
successive governments were too indecisive to shape urban 
development or control the quality of industrialization. The 
poor j^d the price, and so did the towns (though to a merci¬ 
fully limited extent). But at least the dynamism of a handful 
of brilliant businessmen was pulling the country forward at 
an unprecedented rate. Some of them added another dimen¬ 
sion to their achievements: they worked towards a personal 
vision of the Italy of the future, and often took upon themselves 
the responsibilities that the state would not or could not 
shoulder. Two names stand out in retrospect: in their very 
different ways, Enrico Mattci and Adriano Olivetti set their 
mark upon the mind and face of modem Italy. 

Mattei was a self-made businessman and a good deal of a 
megalomaniac. He became a national figure in the wartime 
Resistance movement. .Afterwards he was given the task of 
winding up Agip, Mussolini's unsuccessful oil and gas pro¬ 
specting venture. Instead of winding it up, he gave Agip's 
engineers their head, and finally built the industry up to world 
importance as the core of a new state holding company, ENL 
In 1052 he bought a site for his headquarters at San Donato, 
just outside Milan, and christened it Metanopoli in tribute to 
the Po valley methane gas on which his success was based. 
Milan had an acute housing shortage, and by 1955 Mattei 
had decided to house his staff in a new community at Meta¬ 
nopoli. He already had Olivetti's work at Ivrea to inspire him. 
Today Metanopoli has 7,000 inhabitants and has served as a 
niodel for all ENFs pioneering development work. 

M etanopoli looks like an engineer's dream world: the 
glass and concrete office towers stand on a plain as flat 
as a model-builder's table. Over them, the big jets slide in 
to land at Milan airports The Lombardy poplars and the 
pylons that march across the horizon are like the modeller's 
d6cor, precise and vertical In front of the offices the Via 
Emilia runs straight and fast across northern Italy, from Milan 
to the Adriatic. Two hundred yards away, the flyovers swoop 
into the mouth of the Autostrada del Sole, the new motorway 
leading to Rome, the south and Sicily. At night, with the 
glass towera a blaze of lig^t, the effect is quite beautiful. But 
by day the landscape sometimes has a lunar quality, especially 
when the Fo valley fog reduces the world to a half-mile radius. 

The towers ^tind at the south-east approaches to Milan, 
just where the dty, in the enviable Italian manner, stops sharp 
and clean on the edge of ffie countryside. Mattei got the site 
dirt cheap because Milan was developing mostly in the other 
dkection, north towards the mountains, and also because San 
EKmato was just inside the four-month fog belt. , In ^e 
winter, the fog starts here," people will tell you,as you dnve 
across a contain bridge on the outskirts of Milan tm a perfectly 


sunny day. The fog belt is 
produced by centuries of 
monastic lali^ur to give the 
rice fields an irrigation 

system that keeps their sur- Modern Times ? 

face constantly wet. 

The offices, service stations and Agip motcl& flank the Via 
Emilia and the motorway. Residential Metanopoli lies 
behind, in an oasis of quiet, one man’s concept of the welfare 
state. Fortunately Mattci knew how to get the best out of 
architects and artists. The cr&he, the primary school, the 
canteens, the clinic arc poems in the use of glass, steel, 
aluminium, colour. Even the church, where most architects 
meet their Waterloo, succeeds fairly well, and the modern 
art inside it is worth looking at. 

It is a while-collar town with a scientific and technologicaF 
bias. The planning brain-centre is Snam Progetti’s vast draw¬ 
ing office, where most ENI projects, from refineries to workers' 
flats, arc handled. ENI claims that Snam Progetti is the big¬ 
gest planning and consulting office in Europe. It is a world of 
slide rules and thick glasses. Next door, the Agip research 
building has equipment that makes most university science 
blocks look like poor relations. The passion for science and 
technology overflows into the primary school, where geological 
specimens and bits of drilling equipment arc on display in the 
classrooms. 

Residentially, the city is like a modem university campus 
rather than anyone’s idea of a town—especially an Italian’s. 
Winding rows of three-storey apartment houses are set far 
apart in acres of lawns and shrubs. There is a single line of 
one-storey shops and, practically speaking, no town centre. 
At night, not a radio is to be heard by 10 o’clock, and one 
may meet nobody in a half-hour’s stroll. Down at the end of 
the shops a bar stays open, attracting a few subdued customers. 
For Italians, who traditionally live in the streets, the quiet 
seems overdone. Ratti and Bacigalupo, the Milan architects 
and town planners who are largely responsible for the overall 
shape of Metanopoli, do not agree. '' It is an illusion to 
think that modern communities must have a centre just down 
the street. This is a motor age. Tomorrow’s city will be 
30 or even 50 miles across, without anyone needing to feel 
isolated. The car annihilates distance." Th^ admit that 
Metanopoli’s low housing density—200,000 cubic feet an acre 
—^would be too costly to imitate on a national scale. Still, they 
feel, the basic design for living is right. Jlie target density 
suggested by the government is 360,000 cubic feet an acre. 

But it is an nmeasy community. ** Modem man must 
be alienated from his work, from society," an engineer 
says at lunch. **It's the price of industrialisation. In the 
end, what’s left except the moimtains ? There will always 
be die mountains for escape." The parish priest reports that 
he a constant atmosphem complaint. " When the 
firm is doing so much to remove everyone's troubles, people 
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lose their self-reliance and begin to expect everything to be 
done for them.” He fears the effea on teenagers of growing 
tip ia A conmujuiy..widuw witbouLaheart, 

There is unease, too, about Metanopoli's isolation from the 
surrounding world. When Mattel bought the site, San Donato 
was a typi|eal JU)mbardy village 309 yards down the road, a 
coUectiop of heavy-roofed farpahouscs and a church. Tt)e 
mayor was aa agrictilnical labourer aod the local economy^^ 
a bad way. Since then a modem, speculative builder’s San 
Donato tes grown np, squeezed into a narrow st^ between 
Metanbtkili^s perimeter and the Via Edaiha- Its stre^ are 
narrow and aliye, its range of shops far greater than 
Metanopoli’s, though its population ta the same as the ENl 
commimity^s. The rustic mayor has gone, and in his place 
the Milan socialist organisation has put in a journalist from 
Pisa to head the junta. He chuckles over his disputes with 
the ENI admini^ration, for Metanopoli is part of his com¬ 
mune, and dierefore under his mayoral jurisdiction. The 
men who run ENI’s city point at San Donato’s over-high 
building density, and its lack of parking space and greenery 
(though the tke fields are only a hundred yards down the 
road). The mayor thinks Metanopolf was built too luxuriously, 
with money that really belonged ip the public, and that a 
simpler, though bot necessarily less beautiful,; style would be 
more appropriate in Italy mday. This is perhaps the point— 
Mattel was aiinihg at tortiorrow. 

’ ' ■ ^ ^ ^ 

LiVETTi was guided by a highly persontd politicai philo¬ 
sophy. He described himself as a Fabian 'sodalisc, and 
was a friend of Lewijt Mumford, Le Owbusieri, Marifain and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. He used to say that Italy bad a natural 
tendency to socialism and to Christianity at the same time. 
He saw Italy’s planning problem as the need to preserve 
regional and local identity while merging the nation into a 
federal Europe. Where Mattel might consent to the planner’s 
dream of the 50-mile city, in which local centres became a 
thing of the past, for Olivetti saving the smallest village in the 
hills around Ivrea from decline was an urgent human problem. 
If ENl’s engineers might seek solace from alienation in the 
mountains, Olivetti knew prewar America well and was deter¬ 
mined to protect his workers from the evil effects of indus¬ 
trialisation. Charlie Chaplin’s worker in Modern Tunes was 
the man Olivetti wanted to help. The men of Mattel’s mental 
world are closer to Antonioni’s heroes—free-moving, some¬ 
times agonised and lonely figures standing out in sharp relief 
against a city of geometrical beauty. Somehow, Antonioni's 
heroes look only provisionally commitred to the perfect 
modern ddeor of their surroundings. Mattel lived in a hotel. 

At Metanopoli Mattel planned and built on a tabula rasa. 
But Ivrea a sizeable town centuries before anyone thought 
of typewriters or calculating machines. The company began 
building houses in the thirties ; in the forties it began to 
take a. wider role in social services. Today Ivtea has 27,000 
inhabitants. Th^ first Olivetti factory was ppened in 
by Adriano’s father, Camille, in a rnodest building on the 
far side of the Dora rijytr from the dd town. Jit grew steadily," 
but the big advance took place after the last war. The firm 
swept ahead until it accounted for 23 per cent bf wotld exports 
of typewriters, and 43 per cent of world exports of calculating 

liacBincs. .. 

Today ivrea still wears the dress of traditton, tfaou^ the 


industry chat dominates it is as modem as k cx>uld be. Tlie 
main botd is a solid 19th ceotttry ecKfioe |>y tfat priodpat 

_l2ddge.a£jr0fiS the. Dora. ^ Its apmO^r Anlng-room staff 

trasts sharply with the self-service arrangements of Metano- 
poli’s motels. From its lace curtained windows one sees the 
tall composition in abstract steel shapes—apparet^, ffsak , 
typewriter keys—of the monument to Camillo Olivetti. Jiist 
'I T do^^ tl^ wUU^UtnaiyV^ ano Olivetti 

Foundation. Its several thousand volumes have a well-worn 
took. Its jump^ reading rooms and equipment point the 
coatiast Maitei’s liiore opfUient approach. . lAdt it is^if 
lively scctaL cc o tte, and W )wari|ia is ao, emhdsiysiric sod- 
dogisc whb has written a book on the impact oa 

modern society. The main Olivetti Hbi^ in Ivrea is One of 
the finest m Kbdmont, and its ioa,ooa voltnnes can be con¬ 
sulted by anyone who wants tp. / ’ , . , ^ 

' Olivetti began with two main ^ 

properly the workers who lived in Ivfct aad thc^ sucroundMog 
villages and give them the mediriil services and* education 
which the state had notably fai^ to provide, jhe Olivetti 
housing is more densely built than MetahopoIiY ^ al|sb, it is 
closely linked to the life oi Ivrea. Generally^ thc.art;tiit^t,Ujral 
standards are excellent, and colour well used. Them are 
gardens and wdl-equipped children's playgrouiids evety- 
where. Olivetd opened his first irfafnt sdiool fc to 
working mothers. They now hive thc right to tfifec tliq^s* 

\ Ic^ivd before the birth k a baby and tnontha rds. 

The infant ^choplMs equipped tn take babieairom six moi;^ 
onwards, and wU keep them 12 hours a daytf necessaep. / 

His second main aim waS to j[»cvciil: the puIKbg-pawef of 
his industry in Ivrea from destroying the region's tradltfonal 
communities. This he attempted by aiding the foundation 
of village factories, most of them unconnected witb Olivetti. 
activities. He also decemratised hts own pnoductiob md 
spread it around the countryside as far as was eCtnomicdf. 

However, it soon appeared to him that liis private^ efforts 
were doomed to frustration unless proper and urban 

development plans were put into force. He tfaeceforc founded 
a political movement, Comunitd, in 1952, with the aim of 
getting into and influencing local admimstratians. He suo 
ceeded readily in the Canavese, the area around Ivrea, but 
found that without further backing from Rome be sdU could 
not get what he wanted. Comuniti iberefore stood as a 
full political party in the national elections of 1958. But only 
Olivetti was returned to Parliament, and he resigned, frus¬ 
trated, after a few months. His attention was then focused 
on the impoverished south of Italy, wher e be bad tdready 
pioneered rehousing schemes ahd saw bbssibiBrica of forthcr 
action through the Cassa per it Mezzoglomo. 

Adriano Olivetti died in February, i960. Two years 
later, Mattel was killed when his private plane in 

fog near Turin. By this time Italy was growing beyoud i 
the point where paternal initiative like theirs could make *the 
going. Significantly, both companies found themselves over- 
extended and in flioandal difficulties shortly after their leaders ; 
died. The OBv^tti empire has now passed of* f&iSy « 
control, and ENl will pi^ably have to pay more heed thin 
in the past to what ns government niASters think. Fortunat^y . 
for Italy, the coalition of sociahsts and catholics for which 
Olivetti mi MattdT hoped is now in power, and heavily com¬ 
mitted to ptamiing and structural reform. 
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STERLING 

Suspended Judgment of Paris 


Paris 

RiTJSH finances were not the only item 
on the agenda of the ministerial meet¬ 
ing of the Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development held in Paris 
cm Wednesday and Thursday, but coming 
so soon after the sterling crisis the meeting 
was, inevitably, dominated by this issue. 
If the strong British delegation, headed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, expected 
a rough passage, it must have gone home 
relieved ; it had got away with a gentle lec¬ 
ture on the virtue of orthodox finance and 
disinflation. It was left to M. Brasseur of 
Belgium to say a few rude things: other 
speakers, by ctHitrast, sounded relatively 
sympathetic. 

Another Belgian^ M. Rcy, speaking on 
behalf of the European Commission, sug¬ 
gested that the mo^ would be different if 
the British government could present a pre¬ 
cise timetable for dismantling the sur¬ 
charge. M. Giscard d’Estaing, m a notably 
mild analysis of the British position, echoed 
his Tdkyo indictment of the international 
monetary system^ which puts a strain on 


improvements as the elaboration of an in¬ 
comes policy. Secondly, that measures taken 
so far are adequate. Should the situation 
change, other steps will be taken—either, 
apparently, to cool or to stimulate the 
economy. 

The newcomers seem to have made a 
good impression ; but if they go back feel¬ 
ing that they have really convinced their 
critics they will be mistaken. Continen¬ 
tal experts, used to dealing with overheating 
that results from a rapid rate of expansion, 
did not find British medicine sufficiently 
orthodox. But this meeting, with no lend¬ 
ing involved, was not an occasion for high 
pressure. If the British government has to 
ask for more money from the International 
Monetary Fund, and therefore from the 
Paris Club, the disinflationary lecturing will 
be less gentle. 

With Fingers Crossed 

T O the intense relief of ministers, busi¬ 
ness men and the harassed exchange 
dealers themselves, the run out of sterling 



has been unmistakably halted in the past 
week. The terrifying failure of response 
to the initial crisis remedy, the 2 point in¬ 
crease in Bank rate, has not recurred: by 
securing also the $ 3,000 million standby 
credit from central banks the authorities 
have succeeded in convincing the market of 
their ability, as well as their intention, to 
hold the exchange rate, at any rate for the 
time being. The run has been stopped ; 
that is all. 

But there has been so farao really signifi¬ 
cant return of funds. Reservations were 
most evident in the forward market, where 
margins actually widened further before the 
weekend, to the point where on at least one 
transaction the cost of exchange cover over 
the weekend was actually 29 per cent on 
an annual basis (i.c. around one-quarter of 
one per cent for these three days). These 
very high rates have been partly paralleled 
in deposit rates on Euro-sterling i.c. ster¬ 
ling in external accounts that, unlike resi¬ 
dent sterling, can be lent to foreigners who 
want to establish a short position in sterling 
by selling first and buying later. After the 
weekend, as was to be expected, these ex¬ 
ceptional rates eased, and on Wednesday 
the cost of one month’s cover came down 


reserve currency countries and prevents 
them from dealing with domestic problems 
on time (presumably because the financing 
of the deficit by a build-up of overseas bal¬ 
ances cushions the impact on the gold re¬ 
serves). He, too, hinted that another dose 
of disinflation may be required. Indeed, 
Mr Ball, the American reprcscntaiiyc, was 
probably alone in refraining from criticism. 
Most speakers suggested that more squeez¬ 
ing will have to be done. 

The Chancellor and his colleagues tried 
eloquently to put over two mam points. 
Firstly, that the emergency measures must 
be viewed together with tne government’s 
long-term programme, including such 


FINANCING THE DEFICIT 

-Sterling Balances- Total Total 

Gold Sterhnf Non £ Internat. Converted recorded monetar/ 

reserves countries countries institutions Euro- financing deficit 

dollars 

1963 . -i (-) 53 -f-170 - 37 -f 21 - 17 -H90 + ( .) |53 

1964 I. +(-) I 4-51 f I - 2 +35 + 84 V(-) 9l 

H. 4 (-) 16 + 72 +15 - 4 + 55 +122 + (_) |65 

III. +(-) 59 + 8 + 82 - 2 + 36 +183 

1964 Jan.-Sept. + (-) -42 +131 + 98 - 8 +126 +389 

October. ,... + ( —) 31 +3/ 

November. + ( —) 39 +39 

December. ( + 357 IMF) -4 357 

Year. 8/6 700-800 

Note ■—A fah m gold reserves involves a positive financing of the deficit • her.ee the + ( —). 


Figures in italics are incomplete or estimated. 
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from 4i to 3^ per cent and on three months’ 
from 2} to per cent—this under the 
stimulus fit some official support, which had 
been conspicuously absent while the real 
pressure was on. The Bank still takes the 
view, which may be a sound one, that the 
lime to intervene on the forward rate is not 
while the panic is on, when speculators 
should be faced with a steeply rising cost of 
going short of sterling, but when the mtttet 
has settled, to give a nudge to interest arbi¬ 
trage margins.. ThciSe,are not yet all back 
in London’s favour (sec page 1206). 

Operators have noted limited dura¬ 
tion of the Central bankma credit—and^ the 
three months’ maturity ^s an awkward 
coincidence with the late Febhiary meeting 
of the European Free Trade Association, 
at which there will be more loud cries for 
a reduction in Britain’s import surcharge; 
and, besides, the sheer size of last week’s 
drain has left a sense of strict caution and 
now also of bewilderment. Just what the 
Treasury and the Bank of England thought 
they were achieving in deciding this week, 
against their original intention, to issue a 
meaningless reserve statement for the third 
month running is clear to no one. What it 
docs achieve is to bring these figures further 
into disrepute. 

Are Reserves Necessary? 

T he published gold loss that came out of 
the hat for November was £^g million, 
after further undisclosed recourse to the 
(old) central banking credits. These arc 
being paid off from the drawing of Britain's 
$1,000 million standby credit from the 
International Monetary Fund: by making 
that drawing only on Wednesday, Decem¬ 
ber 2nd, the authorities avoided giving any 
indication, which had earlier been promised, 
of how large these debts had become. And 
by getting the IMF credit and the central 
bank repayment (Mark I) into the Decem¬ 
ber figures the authorities have left the way 
open to clouding the truth even on publica¬ 
tion of the December statement in a 
month’s time, since there will then presum¬ 
ably be two further unknowns, (1) the 
actual course of the reserves in December, 
pet of this debt refunding, and (2) what¬ 
ever drawing is made on the new $3,000 
million credits. This leaves aside any fur¬ 
ther refinements arising from a possible 
fourth loan, whether from the IMF or 
through bilateral channds, to refund in turn 
the central bankers* credits (Mark II). Truly 
it is not just Mr Wilson’s ministers who 
have contributed to the sheer confusion of 
this year's sterling crisis: the international 
financial system has also done its bit. Just 
why no less than four loan operations may 
be needed where the need for one large, 
medium-term IMF loan was obvious last 
spring has been explained by nobody. 

Meanwhile, denied any official facts, the 
exchange markets are guessing, as The 
Economist was last week, that far the greater 
part of the IMFs prcscpt $1,060 million 
may be needed for central bai^ repayments, 
which could imply net reserves of £5^ 


£550 million at end-November. The, new 
credits wiU be needed,.too, to replace the 
maritet . sources that financed xo6s%: of 
Britain’s bis until the etoedm,^ 
the, tabic shows, net.boerowinss of Euro¬ 
dollars; alone contributed £120: million b 
the January-September, almost as much* as 
the build-up of balances by the overseas 
sterling aiD^a, which slowed down to only 
£8 malioh in the third quarter.. The big 
increase then was b £82 million b balances 
of non-«ter)ing countrice. Admittedly, the 
£44 million increase for North America 
ioduded the first central bank support 
through the swap facility. But the berease 
of no less than £62 milUon for western 
Europe was apparently genume ; and much 
of this partkularly hot money attracted by 
I.X)ndon's bterest differentials has now 
clearly disappeared. 

NORTH SEA 

Proceed A t Will 

N obody ever really believed that the 
bcoming Labour government would 
upset the licences to explore for petroleum 
in the North Sea that its predecessor had 
granted, a bit hastily so as to take the 
decisions Conservatively, just before the 
election. Mr Lee, the new Minister of 
Power, has made no hopes about saying so 
(he was never involved, an5rway, b election 
campaign threats to break the contracts). 
He still believes that the award of licences 
should have been delayed ; but he is not 
disposed to argue about deals already made, 
which arc bringing a good deal of busbess 
to British shipyards (and even to BEA, for 
helicopters), and usmg foreign risk capital 
to seek a new source of indigenous energy 
for Britain. 

What Labour would probably have liked 
from the beginning would have been the 
chance of a partnership between the Gas 
Council and BP (which on its own has been 
awarded the best share of the most prospec¬ 
tive areas) rather than between the Council 
and American partners (this partnership, 
too, has some interesting exploration acre¬ 
age). It regrets the curious lapse in public 
relations that Lord Robens made in not 
applying for an exploration licence in the 
North Sea (the National Coal j^ard is orie 
of the few producers of methane in Britain 
already ; it has experience of offshore drills 
ing; and Holland’s huge gas reserves, 
which sec off the North Sea search, are said 
to be derived from coal originally, nor oil). 

When it comes to awarding further areas 
for exploration. Labour may well retain 
ideas of associatmg nationalised fuel m- 
dustries more closely with such ventures 
(and possibly making them residuary 
legatees for the acreage that will eventually 
have to be compulsorily surrendered by the 
present private licensees?). It has one 
advantage: tbe.C^servatives’ Contmental 
Shelf Act is a piece of enablbg legislation 
diat allowed the Ministry to lay down one 
set of rules and could as easily be used to 
lay down quite different ones for any next 


round of lieenring. But it would have m 
thbk of a new kim of vemture, 

presumably vVir]^ equity 

capitaL Wb(A 
to be first b the 

risks b the North Se^i^tb. ail fi^*>nteresc 
capital and a mce bi^ fiOauciA ohjecuve ? 

construction ; / ^ 

' On Target f 

value of cpnstnicdori mrk ^ne in 
£157 miffiob was repaka. aca)unt 

pf the. ri^^b pciceat oew ,l^ was ii 

per « W As 

numbers enipjipyed.by pQntractors wen{ up 
by only abpujt 3 cent, output, per man 
showed ap pcx cent mwtfa* 

At the beg^ipg of the year^ the National 
Eco^mk X>eveIopmeat Council (using, 
presumably, much the same information as 
1$ available for the government) forecast 
that the volume of demand this year would 
be 13 per cent above output b 1961. With 
nme months’ output alre^y 14 .per cent up 
on that vear, and unless the weather turns 
against the builders, this looks to^have b^n 
an accurate forecast. Output m ^ last 
quarter will not even need to match/last 
year’s to meet Ned’s estimate. How then 
is it that Mr Panneil, the Minister of Public 
Buildbg and Works, told the House 6f 
Commons last month that there would be a 
£100 million shortfall this year? 

What has ‘ happened is a considerable 
divergence between Ned’s estimates for the 
particular sections of the indusoy and their 
actual achievement. In housbg, for 
instance, although public authority spend¬ 
ing has fallen since the sprbg, private de¬ 
velopments have raced on, so that total 
spending on housing will exceed Ned’s fore¬ 
cast by about 10 per cent. But this reflects 
work in progress and not completions, which 
are only Hkcly to be about 5 per cent above 
Ned's estimate of 350,000 dwellbgs com¬ 
pleted. On the non-housbg side private 
buiklbg work has kept roughly b step with 
Ned’s figures, but to meet the forecast for 
the public sector would mean bereasing 
output in the fourth quartet by at least a 
third over that b each of the previous three 
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quarters. • How much of this divergence it 
caused by cfaangitig demands and how much 
by the industry slipping behind sdiedule i$ 
difficult to jjudge. But there is some eri- 
dence of slipping in certain housing and 
other projects for the pubiic sector: slight 
delays occur at each stage of the job, aod 
tender prices are rising rather faster than 
general manufacturing prices. 


THE ECONOMY 

Making Sense of Stocks 

I T is 8 Cod^onplace that stockbuilding is 
one of the most yolatll^ of the major 
dementi of demand in any economy: in Bri^ 
taiii, chaiiges in the rate in successive j^eafs 
have vaped from an increase of £400 million 
to a decrease of ^300 million during s 
decade when total national es!penditure ha^ 
been changing by on the average less than 
^00 million y^r!^. Changes in stock- 
biding are small in relation to the total 
of stocks, and by definitioh,'fficy cushion 
the effect of sudden changes in demand 
upon current output. But their effects upon 
the totah of national output are often 
destabxlisbig; and on the balance of pay¬ 
ments even more so. 

|ust where and how changes in stock- 
building occur in the economy, however, 
is imperfeedy understood; allowing for 
them IS always the shakiest dement in short¬ 
term econwic forecasting. (For long-term 
forecasting, it is generallv easier to make 
broad assumptions, and Ic^s unsafe.) In 
Economic Trends this month, the Board of 
Trade publishes an analyds of stock changes 
in manufacturing industry over recent years, 
and tries to relate them to developments in 
output. Manufacturing accounts for about 
56 per cent of total stocks in the economy, 
and the r^tes of stockbuilding in other 
sectors tend to remain much more stable. 

Since 1956, the board finds, the levels of 
stocks and manufacturing f^oduction have 
followed roughly the same cycle, with a lag 
of about three quarters in between an 
upturn in production and the corresponding 
upturn In stocks. When produedon levelled 
off, stockbuilding went on for about another 
year before leveffing off. Stocks of materials 
rose more slowly t^n output; work in pro* 
gress corresponded with output fairly 
closely ; stocks of finished goods rose faster. 
(These labels can be a little misleading ; as 
they move from one stage of manufacture 
to another, the “ finished goods ” of one 
industry can. become the “ materials ” of 
the next industry down the line towards the 
firud consumer.) The “ stbcks-pruduction 
ratio/’ therefore, tended to fall for a while 
during the early stages of an expansion in 
manufacturing output, because stocks rise 
into line only after a lag i at the end of the 
cycle, the ratio rose when stocks are still 
rising but output levels off. 

The board thinks it possible that this 
rado of stocks to prbduction may have a 
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nomul ” kvel around wluch k ffuccuates 
accorchng to the ^age reached in the busi^ 
Uesr cycld; when production d»mges 
rapidly, this ratio is disturbed, but it is 
adjusted back towards a fairly stable average 
over a period of 3-5 years. But there may 
be longer-term Wends in the pattern (ff 
stocks, as well as these cyclical fiuctations : 
the Census of Produedon suggests that 
between 1948 and 1958 stocks of materials 
and fuel have tended to fall rcladve to pro¬ 
duction, while those of work in progress and 
finished goods have tended to rise. This 
analysis has to be surrounded with qualifi¬ 
cations; but any elucidation of the mystery 
of Stocks is worth trying. In the long run, 
diversification of demand for end-products 
ihay raise the level of stocks that l^s to be 
held to satisfy a given volume of consumed 
demand. And though modernising one's 
methods of stock control might be expected 
to reduce the stocks-production ratio,. «tbis 
is not automatic. A number of British 
businesses s^sOrtiog to use the computers on 
stock control have found to their surprise 
that it sometimes calculates the ''proba¬ 
bility costof being out of stock of some¬ 
thing is higher thLi that of carrying a 
fractionally higher margin of inventories all 
round. 


LOCAL BORROWING 

Two Tier Test 

N O further indications have come from 
the Government this week on just how’ 
far the two tier concept of interest rates will 
be pushed: so far it is just about distin¬ 
guishable. By leaving lending rates of the 
Public Works Lean Board unchanged at 
5J-6i per cent, which was in line with the 
Government’s own borrowing rates last 
August but is i-i per cent below them 
now, the Government is already providing 
local authorities with a source of finance 
cheaper than any available in the market: 
the government pays 6| per cent on three 
months Treasury bills. But £he relief to 
local authority finances is distinctly limited, 
because these normal PWLB facilities can be 
drawn on, this year, only to the extent of 
20 per cent of local authorities' total debts: 
^der the new arrangements now being 
introduced over four years, this facility wiS 
gradually rise to 50 per cent. 

For the rest, local authorities must finance 
themselves in the iparket, and rates here 
have been highly sensitive. The double 
figure rates mat became obt^nable over 
last Week-end on external sterling deposits 
naturally caused a fierce squeeze and rates 
on local loans rose to 8 per cent, though 
subsequently they dropped back to per 
cent. In these circumstances most local 
authorities are naturally, taking as much 
as they can ,fi;om the PWLB, but few of 
them have mufh additional leeway—ahd 
the zo pet cenf ceEing can be ejiceeded duly 
if trea^ers cafi show that lUktket funds ate 
unavailable, not just diat they are costly. 
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The test of Mr Gftllaghan's tWo tier inten¬ 
tions is whether he now grants the local 
^surere a more substantial aOeviation, 
either by a straight increase in their PWLB 
facilities, or else by the quite different route 
of additional Exchequer grants. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

Men of Many Sciences 

G racefully though he phrased it, Sir 
Howard Florey in his presidential 
address to the Royal Society, op, Monday, 
could not fail to give th&^impression of a 
man attemptmg to drag that august institu¬ 
tion protesting into the 19^0$. In its three 
hundred years, die Royal Society has in¬ 
cluded some 0^ and some conspicuous^ 
non-^cientific fish among its fellows, and Sir 
Howard named some of them. But this 
century, its membership has become increas¬ 
ingly sdect and increasingly concentrated 
upon the more academic and pure ” 
sciences. There has been nothing to stop 
engineers from being elected, but it just 
happens that the Royal Society has elected 
remarkably few of them ; and it has been 
increasingly sensitive to critici^ on this 
count. That criticism probaUV reached its 
peak in Sir Gordon Sutherland's suggestion 
that there should, perhaps, be a special in¬ 
stitution set up in parallel with the Royal 
Society for engineers and technologists. He 
may, in making this suggestion, nave in¬ 
tended to push the Royal Society a bit faster 
down the path that it was tentatively head¬ 
ing, or he may sincerely have believed that 
membership of an engineering society 
electing its own fellows would have been 
rather more than the “ failed FRS ” that 
it was immediately dubbed. But with or 
without or possibly even in spite of Sir 
Gordon’s provocation, the Royal Society has 
decided to widen its doors to those who arc 
responsible for ‘‘the marvellous develop¬ 
ments in modern technolo^ ” by electing 
32 fellows a year instead of only 2j, and 
making sure more of them are engineers of 
various kinds. It will, said Sir Howard with 
the faintest hint of the dd Adam, be a bit 
difficult to work out "the best procedure 
to adopt in assessing the merits of those 
■whose .principal field of work is in techno¬ 
logy^' but he thought it could be done, and 
went even further, " Is It wise ... not to 
have . . . even a substantial representatidn 
of psychqlo^ and psychiatry,” along with 
andirc^olbgists and the liker As well be 
hung tot a sheep as a lamb. 

These changes are oBly outward signs of 
the problems of adaptation facing the Royal 
Society. Widening its membership to in- 
(dude border-line disciplines in the engineer¬ 
ing and natural sciences fnay bring new 
blood to its old veins but ^1 not auto¬ 
matically restore , to the Royal Society all 
the influence it once possessed. Sir Howard 
made no boti^ about hii beJkf that it hais 
lost modi of that, particularly 

ujpon the gm^emmeht’s direction of science. 
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until early this century, fuaM 

Today, trade and finance with the East require tj^f^J^ijliti^ ' 
of erreat international tM^aldni|ji»rganlsatioxis. Ttik'^Btohlpho:^ 
Bank Group offers such a servi^^tend can provide, immediately^' 
the latest information and expert advice on all aspects of . 
trade and finance in these areas. 
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S.H.S. helps to cut cost-per-place 
in Britain’s schools 

8.H.S. means Structuial Hollow Sections. a minimum, allow a clean, modem design to be 

Square, circular and rectfuigulaii;,; tbf y combine ', achieved ^ith the least possible effort, 
light weight with high strength. . Since 1949, despite rising prices, the cost-per- 

Used in school building on new modular lines, place ofbuildingprimaiy schools has dropped by 

8.H.S. reduce on-site welding and Jointing to over JB20. One of the reasons for this drop—S.H.S. 

SNii Neirgliiipes in Steel from Stewalt^s and Lloyds 


•tiwartf Md Steel SeyhivtaMitv £W^^JIettiii, Colmre Ifnafotlnua 4. Te)«yi&e»e> emtnl SSMi. Xe(htii'''%88S8 
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“The fact.must be face 4 that,tbei<Ui;e(% 
rdadoip of tb«.ltoyal .tp..govenii»ea!; 
bad b^ dtokuwad duriSgJw'riy 
mem. , tj)^ ;.s<^atiSc actWity .b{;< |be 
twentieth cetRiir^’^Vb^: ,m.i^f< have 
expected the The ^emmeat, ki 

short, turns to ^ojthar advisefsrrmat^, of 
tben^ indeed, fellic^;)^ the.ROjfal Society 
—but it does^oot. coMe tn^e society itseli. 
Why? 'Becajtte'ft 'tt out,of ;touch? (“ bw 
new acr^getoeots for increas^ represaBto- 
tion tf untied scspntoits should deaVstith 
this), . Bmuse^of a, ** somewhat amateur 
appmadi '^t is no tongci accquahle ? Sir 
Hot^atd ffut tbeM thhughfa Vfry seriously 
to his ati^ienoe, fcoOwing pwiy .were not 
gom^ to like chem.itot totddag it plain that 
he hmnetf did not believe mstoers could be 
allowed to gp w as they are without, the 
Roy^ Sooety losing its place both in aciepoe 
and'in govemmtot. It is what a number of 
people nave been thinking itoisome time in 
private ; it docs no harm to bring it out in 
public. 

THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


Budgetingfor the Long 
Term 


N ot only docs the public sector nf the 
British economy account for 40 per 
cent of national expenditure, 40 per cent 
of yearly fixed investment, and about 60 per 
cent of its resear<± and development: as 
Sir Richard QarKe'4)omted out in his 
Stamp Memorial Lecture this week^ it 
direedy employs nearly 25 per cent of 
Briush manpower and probably 60 per cent 
of those with full-time higher education. 
Its direct influence on defence industries and 
agriculture, and its enormous purchases 
from many other industries, give it 
enormous leverage upon the economy— 
which Labour’s new industrial planners arc 
now realising, and hoping to use. 

Sir Richard, however, was not concerned 
with the political leverage that the public 
sector can exert, but with its own economic 
management. In administration, admitting 
the weaknesses that are uncovered from time 
to time, he doubts whether there is a wide¬ 
spread inadequacyV or many substantial 
improvements that can be made easily 
and quickly. He feels that the Treasury’s 
influence here muse be exerted mainly 
by helping the 42 departments directly 
involved with spending public money, 
and offering them advice on developing 
techniques of management control—such 
as the inter-departmental group it has 
recently set up to .develop the use 
of PERT network analysis. In the 
second task of allocating scarce resources 
between projects. Sir Richard hopes 
Whitehall may achieve greater objec¬ 
tivity in assessing the relative merits of 
different proposals by “ cost/effectiveness 
analysis ” such as Mr McNamara has 
sponsored in the United Slates. 

* “ The Management of the Public Sector of 
the National Economy^” University of London, 
4s. 
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Both these approaches atie cqooectied 

mieot of the^put^c sector ia cooc^ao 
the. propomop of tqtfff incoioe t}mt caOtha 
aUocatea to it at any time} ai^d 
Richard says, there is the 
that the ti^^sqdea of cxpci^iture 
taxation decisjons are quite di^ent. Public 
expeoditqra only re^istic^y be plati^ 

iong-term,. the resu|lj;,Qf a dedaiop 
fohqwmg some years gJtterk is taken, 
tioh decisions take effe^ quickly or eyi^ 
instantaneously. And with the ralance of 
demand in the Treonomy to be taken mto 
account least as much, taxation 
decisicms.may .ih fact have to go the other 
wav.:; 

Loi^-tcrm q^pendimre has thus to be sec 
against the growth that c^n be forecast in 
long-term resources, and the prospective 
claims of private consumption and invest¬ 
ment ; and the loM-term trends in tax neces¬ 
sary to fit one to the other considered apauit 
'from the short-term adjustments inevitable 
to keep the economy in balance short-term. 
This kind of long-term budgeting has In a 
sense already begun, in last year’s White 
Paper pn public expenditure programmes. 
But Sir iUchard wants it more clearly 
articulated—:operating a system for long- 
ta:m balancing of the development of the 
economy side by side with Keynesian short¬ 
term economic management. 

3 -D SOUND 

Forward Rather Than 
Back 

I N ten days’ time, the BBC’s new music 
programme will be extended to Satur¬ 
day mornings, ousting from the Third Pro¬ 
gramme wavelengths the experiments in 
stereophonic sound that have been going on 
for six years. These were “ two-channel ** 
and incompatible: needing two loud¬ 
speakers, the second tuned to the BBC TV 
frequency, and reception was not satis¬ 
factory on only one wavelength. At the same 
time, however, the BBC is continuing a 
more private but also more important series 
of test transmissions on very high frequency 
wavelengths using the American Pilot-Tone 
technique, which is compatible with 
ordinary receivers and occupies only one 
channel—always provided this is in VHP, 
where the bands are wider than in the 
medium frequencies. The BBC is unwilling, 
as it is with colour television, to go ahead 
with more public tests that might encourage 
Ix»ople to buy sets before a European stan¬ 
dard is agreed by the European Broadcasting 
Union. A decision on this is not expected 
until 1966, for there are complications. 
Where the BBC is thinking of this channel 
purely for purposes of stereophony, some 
Euro^ans have more ambitious plans. 
Where ^ey have two official languages (as 
in Belgium) or even more (as in Switzer¬ 
land) the bi- or tri-lingual sound for telc- 
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Ltd. It wouU teivd bedhiw ^ 
fCl to hirve shirked die 
up in synthetic to hav^ 
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separate ways oh 'fet fwcll 

alone. By mergii» JCI Is idkitow- 
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few years, whidi the preset diwded Struc¬ 
ture would have been unable to l^ddte 
effectively. ^ 

This leaves open the (|ue8ticii of strat^. 
The most pressing deqial^ is^hpw^if P 
oppose Courtaulds’ m<n‘easlng of 

the textile industry, f^pose^^jt Ipjifcbe, 
for teidles is one of tCTs Imeft 
for many products besides fibres. At a 
first look it has a choice of three possible 
scratches. It can meet Gomaulds head-oo, 
shopping for textile companies and becom¬ 
ing an integrated textile manufacturer; it 
can do nothing, continuing as a fibre pro¬ 
ducer tout simple; or it can assetnbie a 
loose alliance within the industry. The 
last seems the most likely, if deals with 
for example, English Sewing Cotton, Viyella 
and Klinger, are typical A ICI thinking. 
And there is last Weeks's example of 
ICI taking a 20 per cent mterest in 
Lister,^ a major customer for Tcrylenc with 
interests in the Yorkshire worsted industry. 
It seems likely that. ICI will continue to 
take stakes in alert, technologically sound 
companies to create a federation of 
of sorts. It is certainly not in its interest 
to take full ownership of textile companies: 
the expertise nCedsd is quite outside 
Id’s experience and far too much money 
would be needed to integrate a significant 
proportion of its fibre output on these lines. 


BANKING 

Over the Border 

When 1 go north I spetid all my time (out- 
htgy and I call it toutittg» 

T his view of merchant banking quoted 
in The Economtsfs British banking 
survey in June reflected the growing num¬ 
ber, of merchant banks opening branches 
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If! the north or scouting actively for business 
ther^. So fair o^y Samuel Montaw baa 
establish^ ‘ a link aerosr the border, by 
acquiriiig year a substantial^ mmoricy 
stake' Scdtland’s solitary merebaot bank^ 
^ ftridsh Bank of G&oinetce. Now 
ScKtbder Wap is Unking with the National 
Cobunercial Bank of S^dand and Lloyds 
and Scottish, the bank^ hire purchase 
finance subsidiary, to launcfi a new Scottish 
merchant bank, Natiimai Commercial and 
Schrbders. Tl^e ^triguing thing about this 
move is thalt teat last br^s a commercial 
bank into tb; of ovuthanc banking. 

That the lei^ has been given by National 
Commercial, is Iwdly srurprising, for this was 
the oo^ercial b^nk to move 
dk^y; into hire purchase. It is also the 
fir^St: bank tp set up a Ladies Only banking 
bm^ in, Bdinbufgh's , Princes Street: 
whet^r this reintroduction of the sex W- 
rie^ ts progj^essive, let alope profitable, is 
doubtbil to say the least. Tbe^ main pur¬ 
poses, of the new merdiant banking venture 
18 to add to what is regarded a$ the (present) 
inadequate merchant . banking services 
offered in Scotland, The new b^k seems a 
logical develonnent; how long before a 
London bonk follows? On hire purchase, as 
Mr Macdonald has no doubt calculated, it 
was just four years. 

NAVIGATION AIDS 

■ - ■ . P " ■— —I 

> Decca Since Defeat 

I T.is nearly five years since the Decca 
company’s hopes of selling its air naviga¬ 
tion system to the world were dashed by the 
International Qvit Aviation Organisation’s 
refusal to endorse it. ICAO was looking at 
that time for .a universal air navigation 
system suitable for any part of the world. 
Decca was offering one a];^ropriate for areas 
of heavy air traffic, some frankly hostile 
pilots were doubtful—five years 9 %o —about 
Its reliability even though it was backed 
by the Ministry of Transport.' So the Decca 
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system was rejeCtisd ; part of die blatne must 
rest oh Whhehah for having pressed it too 
hard.*' " 

Stne^ then, Dccch’s charii^ df idling its 
Otf navil^ator to urcraA: owners 
depended on whether they are flying in thOM 
parts of the world where Decca stations 
had already been installed for the use Of 
ships. In 1958, tmjy 4,000 slups were fitted 
wm Decca zttl%atoits, and the transmitters 
themselves ymt htstdled along the 
western European oi^tline. Tnereare hOw 
20,000' ships w^‘ Decca; chains of trans¬ 
mitters emst not Only in Europe add the 
Baltic, but along the coast afoond New 
York^ in the Persian Gulf, and in In& from 
Bombay to Calcutta. The Eiiropaui chain 
is about to be extended nortn through 
Norway ; the most recent breakthrough )£is 
been an order from Japan, which c^)eflS‘Up 
a new market amoflg the iwann of sldps 
using Japanese watfers. The receivers are 
currently supplied on a rental of ,^^56 a 
year; they navigate along a grid of si^nds 
sent out by transmitters grouped in fours, 
one master to three slave, and the grid pro¬ 
vides the precision and t^ ability to handle 
heavy traffic that is Decca’s distinguishing 
feature. Aircraft flying within range cl 
th^e stations (for high accuracy, only 250 
miles] for lower accuracy, much further) 
can make the same use of them as ships. 
British Europe^ .Airways, which is a sup¬ 
porter of Decca and navigates by it domes¬ 
tically, does so in Eurq>e, and the thousand 
aircraft fitted with Decca include an unex¬ 
pected number of executive aircraft: these, 
paradoxically, find the ultra-scyhisticated 
system their best of locating the un- 

instrumented grass airstrips from which 
many of them operate.: But any substantial 
further airline sales depend now on whether 
Europe adopts or rejects the proposals that 
Decca has submitted for the Eurocontrol 
.m,ui|tination air traffic system. 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS 

Prices and Supplements 

W HAT with the rising of the 5 m«, two 
more colour supplements at the 
week-end—and an almost general round of 
price rises caused by the rise in imported 
paper prices—the last three mon±s have 
been mildly cataclysmic for British national 
newspapers. Even in the provinces the 
shift towards web-fed offset litho printing 
and its concomitant benefits in immediate 
colour and crispness of layout has gathered 
momentum. 

At the top of the market (circulation-wise) 
the Daily mirror has held a circulation of 
over 5 million, losing in the last month only 
about 2I per cent for an extra id. on tlw 
price. Ine Daily Express, running at 
4,275,000 for the first half Of the year, is 
not yet saying what the price rise (also a 
month ago^, did to its sales. The new Sun, 
after an initial printing of over 3i million 
for the eflgeri^ awaited first issue on Sep¬ 
tember 5th, has settled down to a steady 
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1,450,000 f(nr Oetebefr and November? this 
is nfewrly 200,00a becter than ^ final 
cfreu)ation>(ff Ihb Mo#e im¬ 

portant, the fiiirket|ng li^hteht of the 
QcW paper have heli^ ^JObiEiieet im- 
balan^ hi the xeaderwjp'of its preckeeSsor 
^which was old,: mate 'and poor t6 a greater 

than sny othtf hadoiMd dafly. Th 
Sun*s j^deraMp ii Sppredibliy ^fcher, 
yckihger irnd hiOf c femhdhe—end mus more 
pocbntitfly attractive taidverti^.. ^ « 
-AniDt^ the posher daffies theio is %auch 
jockeying for position.' rte -TVines has 
gained about t 6 r 2 pot ent oh a /J^uary- 
Junc drculatioh 6 f 2^,900^ anil dBcs not 
yet know it it has wen affect by its 
recent rise «6 6d.; Ftnon^a Times 
(whkffi raised its price to W. ckrEef this 
year) is and has reiDained.^eady all year at 
150,000: the Quinikni Which hb been 
gaihihg in dreulation ever since it smarted 
to print ui Lbkidon three years ago is op 
14,000 on this time last year, in the 280,000 
bracket, even after a price rise to yd. 
Whether the relative positions of The Times 
and the Guardian have been, affected by 
their relative editorial policies during the 
election is hard to say. Certainly' The 
Economist has benefited, in this country at 
least, from the rising interest in politico- 
economic affairs, and its sales on bookatalis 
have gone up by over 10 per cent in the 
last few months. 

As the prices of daily papers rise, people 
anxious to reduce th^ total paper bill, 
may decide to cut out <toe of the three 
“'posh” Sunday papers. Even here the 
relative positions are changine; die Sunday 
Times has withstood manfully the assault 
on its previous monopoly of colour, and is 
steady at i J million. But the Observer has 
been given a new lease of life by its 
supplement, which was introduced in Sep¬ 
tember and resulted in a clear gain of 
150,000 copies, to get well ahead away from 
the Sunday Telegraph, where it had pre¬ 
viously been only 50,000 copies or so ahead. 

SHORTER NOTE 

A piece of farm machinery that started 
as a gleam in the eye of the National In¬ 
stitute of Agricultural Engineers five years 
ap and subsequently got itself backed by 
the National Kesearch and Development 
Corporation, will be launched at the Smith- 
field show next week and should be on the 
market in February. It is one of NRDC’s 
minor success stories, a potato ridger 
designed on a rotary princijMc that works 
twice as fast as existing ridgers and produces 
only half the infurianng clods that get in 
the way of TOtato harvesting equipment 
(another NRDC sideline). Supporters of 
more development contracts for industry 
may ask themselves is this what the con¬ 
tracts were invented for; the answer is 
“yes.” The economy—and exports, since 
the ridger has a fair chance of being adopted 
abroad—may gain more from this kind of 
financial encouragement for bright engineers 
than from the glamour projects that con¬ 
sume funds by the million. 
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How Remy Martin takes th^ guesswork out of choosing liqueur brandy 


Only Reiny Martin make nothing lets good than Fine Cljainpftgna 
y^S.O.P; Qognftc; No cognac brttndy of lesset quality is ever 
iabellM hemy Martin. Ask for it by name and there fs no 
confusion; you can be stiro of enjoying superior cognac of 
liquc^r quality. Rcipy |ji for the one man in a hundred 

whd prefeiV tj^ cqmpi^ent guestsr-and'hla mdate-^with 
- Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. Just ask for Rcmy Martin. 
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AMERICAN ecONOMT 

Wall Streep Do^i%*t Lit(e h 

White Continental ^ovthntmeyifs bontinue to Urge Britain fiirther towards 
deflation, the Americans are emh^rassed/b'y the measures dlrea^ taken. 
Great care is fiOw needed iM^matiminify td ensure that Amenca*$ long 
boom is not punctured togeth^ with ^r{taih*$ short one. 


New York 

ONFustOH «boui wheibtjr the Umted 
Staler. is in for a peruKi of tight 
moosy, and if so. how tight the ti^tnoas 
wUl gec, is produdog turmoil m Amoricim 
banking and on Wall Streec La^t wedk^ aa. 
the Fecktal Heserve system tried to walk a 
tight-rope between .raising short term 
money market rates and keeping longer 
term money easy^ aome btote in widely 
scattered areas rai^ hiteretn rate^ busi-. 
iies^ loanS) but big banks in major iinaockii 
centres kept an uneasy silence and the 
uncertainty sent stock, prioefi Jmo. wild 
fluctuations- On Tuesday the l)ew-Joiw 
industrial average IdK Jl points^ for its 
biggest loss since Pt€isi<toc Kennedy's 
murder, on selling by Jraders who feared 
that interest rates would rise gen erally, per¬ 
haps making-money tight .enohgll' to jdow' 
or even stop ihc American boom. Even 
after\a ^-poiat pWt up on Wednesday, the 
sh:ire index ‘ was down 20 jjoinls on th^ 


bank lending rates could be ** juRtifled and 
that such action might ^w down our 
ooonoiDtc advance/’ 

This attempt to tighten mon^ in spots 
while keeping it generally easy is a worthy 
ou<9^il ha& ^tcfi been advocated to these 
colmmifi; but jt is uncertain whe^er the 
Fed='Can perform such kgerdomain, even 
with' the President's support. Banks have 
long been eager to raise business loan 
rates, partly on general. princijpleXinaixy 
believe that tight money is neededto ward 
off inflation) ^ moye as a matter of quite 
specific interest; ^»The bturA^s have been in 
a profit squeeze as they have been payiijg 
higher intcRl^ on savings accounts &la 
couple of years and ‘hav6 not beeh'iiblc 4 o 
ralsie loan v(^nic enough to. cpniffensatc. 
The Fed^ despite its ulk/gjavc infem' ah 
excuse to move, bcyOnd . me discoilnt^kte^ 




ilitercst oi} !^,yii\g3t ,btuvs ,^.'D6yr^My. A 
per certt, ifltefest Q«i,^ not wffy; 

thsse ^ deposit for a ywr, apd ^omPewiW 
prOiripUy forced owny, to do so, , 

^ahks ah iite Wntt : ' 

S o throo baoksi Ckizensand Sopchebi in 
Atbnita^; Uiuon Bilik of Los Aiigdes/ 
and Fim Nattooal Bank of Bbston-wiised 
their prime ” rate from 4} to 4I cenr 
before the B-caident sbokso TbiB iis the 
true foundation stone ot. US interest THes: 
it is charged to the biggest borrowers wkh 
the he;st.credit ratings,.and othe; loan rates 
scale frM it) Ebi mnks are 

just important enough to produce confusion 
without producing decision. Cidzotts = and 
Union are, psacatially regiiml’banka, dioilgjy 
big otiesj ^d while 'the Bhaton bimk oOta^ 
petes for fuajor loans to nadonal coiiipaa&ea» 
ius one of smaller banks dohigso^ Tbe 
pace-setting Mew York, Chicagci and .(ihtib: 
fomia banks so fv have done and aafd.noA-' 
ingr-^tly. out nervouancan H doc 
tbou^t of defying stated Fed policy qoc 
to iswatioa dcfjpmg the Preakkntt pardy no 
doubt out of sim^ uncertMty. Just bcr 


week 10 867, its biggest loss in mouths. 

The confusion began when the Federal 
Reserve raised its discount rate, at which k 
lends to member banks, to 4 per cent from 
the old 3.5 per cent. This is the classic 
first step in a move to push up all interest 
rates: but that was not at all what the 

Fed ” wanted. It aims only to raise short¬ 
term interest rates just enough to staunch 
any outflow of hot money that raigjst be 
prompted by the 7 per cent British Bank 
rate. The centra! bank appears to share the 
fears of the Johnson Administr'’—and 
the stock market—of the harm that gener¬ 
ally tight money would do to the long busi¬ 
ness advance. So it took some highly 
unusual actions to blunt the effect of its owm 
move. It announced publicly that it is still 
committed to a “ generally easy ” poHcy. It 
made an almost unprecedented announce¬ 
ment fh^t it saw no reason for an increase 
in IntsinCss loan' interest rates, as banks are 
still well supplied with IcndaWc cash. And 
it then began buying government securities 
to feed more caini;(the cash it pays for the 
sccurMcs) iqto the banks—an exceedingly 
unusual to comWrtc with a di^unt- 
rate boost, dn Wednesday nkht President 
Johnson gave these polkies h»'official and 
strong support warning the Bb^hiess Coun¬ 
cil, wmdi includes ma^ influential bankeiw, 
that he did not think that a general rise in 


Who Pays for Operation China? 


Paris ^ 

ARLiFJR forecasts of a bumper world 
grain harvest this year have proved 
right. Growers in the developed countries 
ate accordingly bracing themselves, to 
scramble into the world’s grain markets, 
which will once again be encumbered with 
commercial surpluses. France, finding that 
excellent harvests throughout Europe are 
impeding its envisaged funaion of granary 
to the common market, has made a new and 
bigger grain-selling b^d to its new-found 
Chinese friends who are, however, this year 
in a much stronger bar^ining position-- 
and making the most of k. The upshot is 
that FroKh sales to China remain economi¬ 
cally attractive only because France’s 
partners in the Eur<^an Economic Com- 
muoiry will foot a large part of the bill,' 
'['heir obligation to do so has already 
brought a protest to the common market 
cocmidssloit from Canada comptainh^ that 
subsidies of su(^ magnitude distort the 
world market sthic^tCire in grain. 

Agreement to the pSib by France to China 
of 70o,6oo-^fA)oo^ooo metric thus of wheat 
was almoar €hin(jtec<^ last trhen talks 
were broken off Oimese, dkpleased 
at seeing details tff the negotikfons pub¬ 


lished in the French press^, Abqve all they 
were annoyed at the suggestion (later cor¬ 
rected by French officials) that negotiations 
had started on Chinese initiative, implying 
that their own food production was not yet 
up to cratch, 

^eral interesting points ctnerge from : 
the proposed transaction—not least its size. 
The French Cereals Office has authorised 
the export of one xmlHon tom of vfrhcat to 
Chiiu duf^ wh^eas ^ Iasi ex¬ 
tract with Peking, just expired, provided for 
only 350,000 tons a 3Nfar.. The aOtuM con¬ 
tract will be settled by the two governments, 
the exporters themselves merely guarantee- ; 
iag its Execution. The French see all this 
af sonwhiog of aai inauraoee policy against 
any setback tO'sales to their common market ’ 
phrmers. What they fear is hot so much 
a row in Brussels on December lych (the ^ 
latest ^ omens are sfigjh(tly better—see page 
iki3) but the community's trend towards 
sdf-^ufficicncy in. wheats. Thc Prench mar- ; 
ket this year is certainly embarraaaed wkh | 
r)ches from the harvests. JOc^te prospects i 
of sales of wheat to Iran, rabce has so 
fv catjported^ only ijfi milaoii feona of the : 
la mimon tons that it harveseed; iti tirgrt 
far.expojtsia 3.5 millioa tons.—_ 
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fore the President’s warning there were 
conflicting rismours about what other bailie 
would do. Big bahk^ can raise thei^ interest 
charges widiout an aimounced acro$s-the« 
bofud XDOve, by negotiating new rates on 
iadividual loans when they conie up for 
renewal, and making some borrowers who 
had been getting the prime' mte take some 
o^her rate: there are indtogtions that many 
arc now raising rates by siich means but 
the rise is npt great. Even the prime rate 
increasies opdily. announced are not very 
large : the rate in the past has gone up by 
half-point jumps' rather than the present 
quarter-point. 

It is jnoat uncertain whether traders will 
interpret the President’s remarks as bullish 
—^cause they might stop the move to 
higher interest rates—or bearish because of 
his warning that higher interest charges 
could slow down the economy. Coming 
at a time when some interest rates are in 
fact rising, this might seem to confirm Wall 
Street's worst fears. 

Adding Up the Bill 

O F particular concern to France’s com¬ 
mon market partners is the likely cost 
to them of any sales to China. The Chinese, 
confident that they can tempt suppliers by 
the size of their orders and quick to remind 
them that if need be they can well dispense 
with imix)rts, have imposed a very low price 
(around £20 per long ton) on the cif price 
of French wheat delivered to Chinese ports. 
Taking into account increases in storage 
costs, higher freight charges—^40 per cent 
above those ruling between Australia and 
China—and the requirement of spraying 
cargoes against insects and guaranteeing 
then: weight on arrival^ the French calculate 
that an cconohnc clf price f^ them would 
need to be almost double this figure. 

To carry out the operation a total subsidy 
of Fr 244 (£17^) per ton would thus be 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The food and moUli soetors woro ro- 
sponstblo for tho FALL of just ovor ono 
point in the ell Itemf indicator this week 
(to December 2nd). Mea^ and sugar 
prices continued to decline. Tin dropped 
sharply by nearly CIPO to £1,346 a ton. 
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needed. Tbc usual jsxport-subsidy, bring*, 
ing the selling price down to world market 
levels, will have to be swollen by a further 
Frs jo to get the price down still further 
to the level demanded by the Chinese. On 
this basis France has obtained from its com¬ 
mon market partners authorisation to 
increase from Frs 40 to Frs 60 per ton the 
community’s special subsidy for exports to 
distant markets. Since by virtue of the EEC 
agreements French surpluses are considered 
European,” fully half of the subsidy will 
come from the European Agricultural Fund. 
And of the Fund’s contribution of Fr 122 
million Germany will pay Fr 38 million, 
Italy Fr 34 million and the Netherlands Fr 
II million. The French government will 
provide Fr 34 million of the Fund finance 
as well as the remaining Fr 122 million 
which is entirely its own responsibility. 
“ Operation China,” as the finance ministers 
of the Six dub it, will nevertheless cost the 
Community dear. So far, moreover, this 
is French wheat bought from producers at 
the EEC’s lowest price: even with a soften¬ 
ing of German intransigence the eventual 
” European ” wheat price—and tltercfore 
the subsidy too—-arc bound to be higher. 

OIL BARGAINING 

Yes But? 

“TTavino heard the report, the Con- 
XjL ference decided on a course of action 
to put ;(n end to the issue of the expensing 
of royalty.” These words from the com¬ 
munique of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, after its latest con¬ 
ference ended in Djakarta this week, pre¬ 
sumably mean that the OPEC governments 
concerned are going, to put an end to their 
haggling and accept riic current offer of the 
major oil companies to begin “ progressive 
expensing ” of oil royalties there. (Royalties 
are fixed payments^ per barrel of oil; at 
present these arc offset against the oil com¬ 
panies’ 50 per cent income tax liability: 
“ expensing ” them would make them 
chargeable against taxable income, but pay¬ 
able in addition to income tax ; and what the 
companies have offered is to expense the 
royalties, on condition that the price accep¬ 
ted in setting tax i$ discounted somewhat 
below present “postings,” to reduce the 
immediate increase in the governments’ total 
take that will follow.) 

Iran has been in favour of accepting this 
offer for months; and after protracted argu¬ 
ment about the non-financial conditions that 
the companies sought to attach to their 
offers, most of the other Arab governments 
appear to have come round towards accept¬ 
ing it, though each may still have a few 
minor elements in the deal to iron out. It 
is said that at the confereiice Venezuela and 
the host Indonesia argued to reject the offer 
(not surprisingly* smee tfic higher the “ tax- 
paid cost” m Middle East oil the more 
chance there may be of margin^ shifts in 
supply patterns towarda^taking more 
Venezuelan and IndoAesiffPial). Iraq* as 
the most radichlly natk>ii«m;Of the Arab 
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oil exporting countries, and in continuing 
dispute over concessions held by the major 
companies witfiia its borders, appeared to 
have argued for reiec^.jOO..„Wl]iethcr its 
government will go so far as to reject the 
offer on royalty expensing is another ques¬ 
tion, if the other countries say yes. If 
accepted before the end of the year, the 
extra cents per barrel‘Of this offer will apply 
for 1964 as well aS later years ; that is a 
powerful iiieencive for tjic others. For Iraq 
It is iu>c quite as strong, since the offer is 
conditional on a settlement of the com¬ 
panies* other disputes over concessions. Still, 
if Iraq too said yes conditionally, it would 
clearly safeguard its right to get the back 
revenues for 1964 eventually given the 
chance of agreement on these other issues. 

OPEC also, “ to show its solidarity, has 
taken an important decisiofi concerning the 
matter of pricing,” and is to hold a special 
conference in Geneva soon to act on recom¬ 
mendations of the “economic commission 
which has been established by this con¬ 
ference.” Whether this is the same as the 
prices commission that OPEC decided to set 
up a year ago is not clear. But some strong 
words, at any rate, about prices (posted, dis¬ 
counted and realised) nlight well be in order 
to salve the ruffled feelings of the member 
governments who opposed the offer. And 
there is also the matter of Libya, which has 
been offered an improvement in its revenues 
comparable to that the Persian Gulf coun¬ 
tries may get; but which gets us taxes from 
oil on an entirely different basis of pricing. 

HUNGARIAN ENGINEERING 

The Lamb and the Lion 

T rade missions from iron curtain coun¬ 
tries in search of chemical plant are by 
now so familiar as not to arouse more than 
passing interest. So might one pass by the 
current presence in Britain of Chemo- 
complcx, the Hungarian state buying agency 
^r heavy chemical plant; pass it by with 
less than usual interest, for Hungary is not 
a particularly large customer and its chemi¬ 
cal industry not at the moment benefiting 
from the same concentrated interest as, for 
example, Russia’s and Rumania’s. But this 
mission is interestingly different, for its 
head, Ing. George Honti, has been 
authorised by his government nor only to 
buy equipment — Chemocomplex has 
recently bought an ammonia plant from 
Simon-Carv^s for £2.8 million—but also to 
sell Hungarian processes and plant, and 
explore tiic possibility of joint ventures with 
Western engineering companies. The main 
Hungarian specialities are in the pharma¬ 
ceutical field and in th^ supply of glass-lii^ 
reaction vessels and equipment for handling 
corrosive chemicals. Mr Honti says of the 
plant that it is as good as any offered in the 
West, “but cheaper”; the Albright pd 
Wilson subsidiary, Stafford Alien, has just 
bought a 1,000-litre vessel. No arra^- 
ments have yet been made for joint projects 
which can take several forms—^but Mr 
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Words of action. A term well-known in aviation and shipping. And of special signiil- 
canoe to Esso: get the craft airborne or out to sea again—rapidly and safely! Esso 
maintains a global network of the most modem fueling and service facilities, backed 
by the world's leading petroleum research organization. It’s just another example of 
the comprehensive service Esso gives to transportation and other industries every¬ 
where. And perhaps it is another reason why Esso is the Worid'e Firet Chploet 
6vlt local organization will be pleased to advise you on your petroleum product n^eds. 










Cheamnen courtttfiy of tho Motropolltan Museum of Art. 
Gift of GusUtvus A. Pfeiffer. 1940 and 1063 
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The thoughtful move 
in any matter of business or finance is 
an appraisal of the professional qualities of the bank 
involved. At home or abroad, the Irving is 
known as “the bank for bankers and businessmen^ 


Irving TkusT Company 

Funis tm sm, 000,000 NtW York IJ, N. Y. j-olai Asitls OUST $2,000,000,000 

Geokoe a. Murphy* Chairman aj the Board IVitUAM E. Petersen* Jhresideni 


MSMBBR rtOSRAL PBROIIT INIURXHOt COSPOSATION 
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Hood ^ys Western firms are showing 
interest. Well they might; it could^ be a 
convenient wa^into iron curtain markets— 
and an unexpected area for easi^wcst 
co-operadon. 

ITALIAN STEEL 

Self-Suffici0ncy at Last? 

Milan 

I NAUGURATION of the 2,$ million ton 
capacity Taranto steel mill last month 
brought Italy within an ace of self-suffi¬ 
ciency in steel. The Taranto plant, one of 
four integrated coastal plants operated by 
Italsidcr, Italy's state-owned and biggest 
steel company, will boost Italy's annual steel 
making capacity to just a shade under the 
•31:5 million ton mark. Italy’s rapid trans¬ 
formation from a primarily agricultural to a 
primarily manufacturing nation over the 
past dozen years has consistently run ahead 
of the country’s steel-making capabilities. 
Although Italy nearly trebled its steel out¬ 
put between 1953 and 1963, from 3.5 to 
10.2 million tons, it was not able to keep 
up with demand, which more than trebled 
to 13.6 million tons during the same period. 
Consequently, imports grew both in quan¬ 
tity and in ratio to steel production—from 
0.8 million tons of steel, or under 20 per 
cent of output in 1953, to 4.9 million tons, 
equal to nearly 50 per cent of Italy's record 
output last year. ' 

Italsider’s new Taranto mill will help 
close this gap, and hopefully give Italy’s 
trade balance another nudge in the right 
direction by cutting down ste:l imports. 
Although Italy's steel output is still only 
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one tenth that of United States ahd kfis 
than half that of Britain, its indtistfy is 
of the world’s fastat-growsng, Ampng' sig¬ 
nificant producers, its growth between X957 
and 196^ of 45 per cent was exceeded omy 
by Russia <56 cent) and Japan (150 per 
cent). 

Yet Italy’s steel-makers are in no rejoicing 
mood. Just as the country’s st^l-making 
capacity is scheduled to jump from 12 to 
millioa tons, home market demand is 
shpning. Domestic consumption is expected 
to slump from last year’s record 13.6 millioa 
tons to 12 million this year. Production in 
1964 will probably shrink from last year’s 
record 10.2 million tons to 9.8 million tons. 
On the positive side of the ledger, exports 
have nearly doubled over the past twelve 
months, as Italy’s steel-makers, sensing a 
a weakening domestic market, became more 
aggressive abroad. Italy’s increased capa¬ 
city is expeaed to strengthen this trend. 
And imports are expected to drop a full 
1.3 million tons from last year’s peak levels. 

Despite the rise of state-owned inte¬ 
grated mills on the Italian scene (they 
account for about 60 per cent of produc¬ 
tion), Italy’s 300-odd small and medium 
sized siecl-makers are still holding their 
own, dumbfounding the many experts who 
expected them to disappear. One reason 
is that the prices charged by Italy’s large 
state-owned mills are still comparatively 
high, Iralsider and other IRl contrdlcd 
companies arc trying to amortize their 
initial heavy capital investments (350 billion 
lire, or £200 million, for Taranto alone). 
The 300-odd small-time operators are either 
completely amortized or operate mills that 
the government has discarded, purchased 
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for next to nothing find ihgedlously^i^- 
vwipt4lii> InydUiif'eiae, 
ducers m char||hi]^laf prtees for chdt 
wares. Italy’s soS^ fim^ have also in¬ 
creasingly conoencraled tbeifr^effom to turn¬ 
ing out spedaliked steef prodtlcts, while 
It^dcr’g big mills turn put wide sheers, 
pntes, bats, tubes and mass pioduc- 
tkm itenw. ’’At the preserit tfithc there is 
no teal comjj^don betwaa them” says one 
M 3 an steel industry economist. ’’ They live 
and Work in two djnetipt 'worlcla.’’ 

RA8T AFRICA 

Rushing th^r Fmees f 

I T seems that even though the jprospects 
of any real pofitical federation are, for 
the time being at lekst, virtually dead,' the 
three maiifiatid governments the Hast 
African currency area—^Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika—^are still determined to push 
ahead with plans for a full-fledged central 
bank. The ^eliminary business of drawing 
up a constitution and finding offices and 
for the institutions does not present 
great difficulties; experts from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund have Veep 

called in to give technical advice. The Ted 
challenge will be to make the bank work. 
Unless its three masters p^rove ready to co¬ 
operate closely and constantly over the 
entire range of basic economic policy, the 
chances of survival for the bank—and With 
it, responsible management for a cornnkm 
currency for the area—will be very slim 
indeed. The question to which the Fund 
advisers should address themselves is not 
how to set up a central bank but whether 
one should be established at all at this time. 


Moving Russian Oii Out 

O F Russia’s total of 51 million tons of complcmen; 
oil exDoris in 106^. about 21 million them also 


oil exports in 1963, about 21 million 
tons went to communist eastern Europe 
and another 22.6 million tons to non-com¬ 
munist western and southern Europe. 
Almost all the exports to its Soviet block 
partners in Europe will now flow 
.along the recently completed “ Free¬ 
dom ” pipeline system ; and the terminal 
points of the line, approaching the borders 
of Austria and Western Germany, may 
play a part in exports to western Europe 
too. 

Development of this network of long¬ 
distance oil lines—Russia wants to build 
another eastwards to Nakhodka on the 
Pacific, to supply Japan—has been super¬ 
imposed on an even larger development 
of natural gas lines within Russia itself. 
Indeed, as Professor M. A. Adelman first 
pointed out, the cost advantage of replac¬ 
ing oil usage within Russia itself by gas— 
and the probability that when drilling 
there finds oil, it will find gas too—-is one 
of the things that makes exports at low 
prices economic for the Russians. So the 
two pipeline networks'shown on the map 


complement each other. Constructing 
them also demanded far more wide 
diameter steel pipe than Russia itself could 
produce i hence the politically controver¬ 
sial orders for w’esicrn suppliers filled 
during the last couple of years. 

wsVf',.’* j. *» V.-’- 
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The need is not pressing: the area has 
already been provided with many basic 
Central banking services by its own unique 
currency board. What is indisputable is 
that the cost of failure of any premature 
experiment in full central ba^ng would 
be enormous. 

In its latest annual report, the East 
African Currency Board argues powerfully 
for cautious evolution. It suggests two 

Crude oil pipeline - In use ■—« 
-under construction 

-planned .. 

' Gas pipeline - In use ■ ■■ — 

... r. completed 1965 —. 

Gas area 
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interim measures that die governments 
could take ta smooth the vray ft> the filial 
tranaition to . central hanking* One is 
provi^ the Board itself with a proper 
constitution. The other is to .be^in to issue 
Treasury bills on an Bast^ .African rather 
than the present purely ngt^^ ^asis. This 
second step would not o^^icrcate a credit 
instruxnent with real banking possi- 

bilities* More impormt ip the long run, 
it would provide the first hard test of the 
govemmenu’ wilUjOgr^ to set up work¬ 
able machinery for raancial cooperation and 
of their ability to coordinattf their borrow¬ 
ing through negotiation. The Board docs 
not pet^d that even thus strengthened it 
would offer permaneitt sohitidn td East 
Africa’s needs. It simply—^^and rightly--'- 
urges that the govemmems wpuld be wis^ 
to gn^p cveiy opportunity to gain furth4^ 
experience before taking the plunge into full 
central banking. 


GATT 

Sop for the Poor 

D EViiLoriNG countries have got little 
change from their wealthier partners 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade by the approval of a new chapter to 
the Trade and Development section of the 
General Agreement that is intended to 
diminish Gatt’s appearance as a nch men’s 
club. The devdoping countries’ action 
earlier this year in setting up a Committee 
on Trade and Development as a permanent 
body to the United Nations Trade and 
Development Conference appeared to Gatt 
as competition and gave it a spasm of un¬ 
certainty about its own future, la riposte 
Gatt has now tried to inscribe the develop¬ 
ing world’s interests more firmly into its 
own charter. 

The principles and objectives embodied 
in the new articles give little cause for 
quarrel; but the actual commitments of the 
new ardcles whereby the rich sltoll help the 
poor^ like the practical steps they pro^se, 
arc few> vague and disappointing. The 
rich have committed themselves to little 
more than giving '*high priority” to the 
reduction and elimination of barriers to de¬ 
veloping countries’ trade and these under¬ 
takings have been made carefully subject 
to an escape clause of compelling reasons, 
which may include legal reasons.” The new 
articles do, however, concede that the de- 
vclopied countries do not expect reciprocity 
from the les» 4 evelpj^ for commiments 
made in Gatt to r^iice tariffs as in the 
Kennedy Round. They have a|so under¬ 
taken not to increase or introiduce new 
customs duties or non-tariff barriers (in¬ 
cluding fiscal obstacles m consumption) on 
products of pardcultr mterest to the less 
developed. 

Some of the developing countries* main 
demands, however, have ^ther been passed 
over completely or recorded at ioaudihly 
low volume. The need tt> diversify tl^ 
economies of devdoping oountties and en¬ 
courage their manufacturing industries 
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thfotlgh removal of foreign obstacles to their 
expM markets is roundly stated in the 
” Prindiries and Objeedves ”—and then 
denied specific mention in the “ Commit* 
idcnts ” section^ which pays most attention 
to pdmary products (although it does 
suggest the removal of restrictions that 
differendate between products in tl^n 
primary and processed forms). 

But on preferences, a pet subject of« the 
developing countries, the new ardcles are 
silent. Nor do they have much to 'say about 
financing uade with developing countries. 
An artide entitled ” Joint Acdon ” seems 
to cover compensation schemes or those 
elusive commodity agreements, but offers no 
practical proposals, let abne new ones. The 
articles also call upon Gatt to try and bury 
the hatchet with its new rival and seek 
”appre^riate collaboration” with Untad’s 
insdtudons. Gatt is likely to discover soon 
that these institudons may try to offer some¬ 
thing rather tougher than mere collabora¬ 
tion even though they cannot hope, any 
more than at the conference this year, to 
have any concrete ground yet. 


Textiles: the Front Line 

W ESTERN countries were under fire 
from the developing countries (which 
provide a half of the cotton cloth for world 
trade) for not opening their doors more 
liberally 'to impels. However the move 
afoot to break up the Gatt long-term agree¬ 
ment is being shelved until next year, when 
the agreement is in any case due for review. 
Of the areas in which underdeveloped 
countries would most like to make ground 
textiles heads the list. It is the first in 
which many have chosen to industrialise, 
for reasons of raw material supply, home 
demand and the skills needed. And this 
is where most Gatt members are doing any¬ 
thing they can to avoid having to make 
concessions—because textiles are alsoamone 
their own wdl-established industries and, 
in the most backward parts still very labour- 
intetisivc, vulnerable to competition from 
the cheap labour countries of the east. 
Britain is an exception to this ruk. Having 
opihied its doors to trade with the Common- 
weakh in the early i93P’s it found them still 
open when the Gimmonwealth countries 
were major textile producers. However, 
not many western countries would care to 
imitate the painful contraction that has 
occurred in Manchester, ignoring the argu- 
m^t that if they were all as fiberal at 
Britain has been the load thus s{x:cad cduld 
not do much damage; 

In fka.. the western producers arc not as 
much in danger as they imagine since tex¬ 
tile manufacture is bcooming lest and Icm 
the ideal kbour-intHmvt industry for, back¬ 
ward countries. Dcvelottneilp in ^nfiimig 
apd weaving are siea2%. i;oc|i|cmg the, 
labour elemciit in final ootta to levels sHsere 
laboot^ Cipata maiur idadvdy Ikde. Under 
these cooditkiaa tfidc betitoea.developed 
and underdeveloped it inudi jnbee cv^y 
balanced—indeed, as in Britain, a necessary 
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Spur to the industry to 'reshape and 
modciiuse. 

This process rather than any import pres¬ 
sure at Imt partly explains the decline in the 
number of looms in place—down by a sixth 
in Europe in the four years to 1962 while 
production came up margjnjBEy—and of 
spindles. But it is unlikely for some time 
toat western countries will dare tojace the 
wram^tff their textile’inditstries by liberalis¬ 
ing trade. They are more likely to continue 
to shelter for as long as they can behind 
the disnitmon clause of the agreement, 
under which they can restrict imports and, 
for the pre^t, escape their present obli^- 
tions to ihcrease them-—by 88 per cent in 
the five years of the agreement. 

• 

BRItAIWS SURCHARGE 

Pearls and Planes 

S EVERAL more exemptions to the British 
15 per cent tariff surcharge have been 
announc^ by the Government as amend¬ 
ments to the final Bill, Consisting mainly 
of lightly processed or raw materials the 
list is supposed to cover items that were 
inadvertently excluded from the original ex¬ 
emptions to the 15 per cent such as silicon, 
mercury, pig iron and pearls—diamonds 
were exempt from the first. Several impor¬ 
tant manuiactured items, however, are also 
exempted, notably components and spares 
for large aerq>lancs—the aeroplanes them¬ 
selves having already been exempted earlier 
this month together with large ships and 
components for them. Scientific equipment 
for bona fide research purposes is also ex¬ 
empt as are aids to the.blmd (here Britain 
is bound by international agreement). No 
complete assessment has yet been made of 
the significance of the exemptions made 
hitherto in terms of actual trade involved. 
The import coverage involved by the earlier 
group of exemptions was about £2$ million; 
die coverage of the latest group exemp¬ 
tions may be somewhat greater. 


SHORTER NOTIE 

Replacement of an under-secretary in 
the United States Treasury docs not 
normally stir the international financial 
community; but the announced departure of 
Mr Robert Roosa for Brown Brothers, Har- 
riman, leaves an unusual gap. For the past 
four years Bob Roosa has acted as ring¬ 
master of international financial co-opera¬ 
tion. For that he has received, and in part 
at least deserves, brickbats from radicals for 
the limitations of that pragmatic co-opera¬ 
tion, with the major danger, very apparent 
at present, of perpetuating a rigid status 
But, this said. Bob Roosa brought 
immense technical ingenuity, as well as 
indefatigable energy and considerable 
charm, to what was very much a pioneering 
role; and what happens to the dreus now 
the r ingmaste r is gone is another matter. 
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Ventilating a factory is a specialist' 
business. It demands practical ex¬ 
perience not only of factory buildings 
but of ri^anufacturihg processes and 
plant layout. Over the past 30 years 
Colt have built up an unrivalled fund 
of this experience througfi mvestiget-; 
>'lng thousands of factory v^tilation " 
prpbiems on the spot. They,parry out 
. over 1QP inyestipl§,lfo{i^^pV!^ yveek, 

/; if you have a iop OdjI 

Colt ROW. flleg; ^ 


or write to Colt Ventilation & Heating 
Limited. Suibiton, Surrey. 



COLT VENTILATIOM SYSTEM.S 
ARE INSTALLED AT: 

AE.C. LTD • BIRDS EYE FOOPS LTD 
AE.I. LTD • BEECHAM CROUR LTD 
Q^^BURY BROS LTD > 
DUNLOR RUBBER CO LTD • C.fU4.Ltl> 

. r . >r HOOVER LTD/, LC.I. LTD 
IIPSAIC up . ilETM BOX CO LTD 
ROLLS-ROYCE;LTD • RYE LTD 
^"StEWARTS AND UO/DS UO « 
TATI e LMie LTD VNfGATEtTO , *, 
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All th»90 Bon&9 hmyfng bwn wo/ti.'ihin mon<ntnc»m 0 nt «[.« a matter ot record only, ^ 


Nrw I««u« 


$ 15 , 000,000 

Fifteen Year 6% External Eoan Bonidls of 1964 

Diit«d Dtc^mb^r 1’ Dii« Datemb^r 1, Wti 

lnt#mt payable June 1 ami Dacembar 1 in Ntw York City # 


Price 97 V 2 % 

and' nccruiad iii^frpst. 


Harriman Rip)«y '9c Ca.^ Knlin^ Lodi 6.Co. Lazanl Fr^ea A €o» 6amey & Co. 

tncerporato4 Incarpcnrated lne^r|»Tat«d 

Novcinijcr 27. 1964. / * 



Hmmm... 5 % 
and 2 y,%^x 4 tee 
borrus... 



And repayable 
at only a month's 
notice... 



i% jPe'doiH^ Bonds 

Hold ua 16 ^ £6 units. Repayable after 5 years 

■t Cira fMf £106 Invested. This 2% BONUS FREE OF 
U.K. INCOME TAX. 

Interest is paid in May end November without deduction 
of U.K. imxime tax but it must be included in income 
returns to the InlaiKl Revenue. 

REFAYABtE AT ONLY ONE MONTH'S NOTICE. 
Bonds hold ovsf six months Can be cashed at FAB, 
FLUS any unpaid interest’ under six months, cashed at 
jpar^ LBSS any interest already paid. 

j ..fi^lL PETAILS from ranks AND PO^T OFFICES 


National Develoontent Bonds 


i)N' ihk naiionai 

nifiamiiiBaiii 


;,s coMMirre^r i.ondon. 
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ASSOCtATEb TELEVISION. MOSS AND STOLL . 


Clinging 

S HARlillOLDURS Itl ATV,. who SXAUd tO 
lose a great deal from the new television 
levy, arc now to see their company diversify 
by buying what could be 22 white eiephants. 
rhese are the theatres t^ned by the 
ft •w**T‘>'<^n[»panies of Stoll Theatres and Moss 
j limpircs. These ligiired in a famous abor- 
I ih'C take-over bid four years ago by Mr 
C^lore, and in negotiations a few wcv-ks ago. 
rhe latest attempt at reorganisation was for 
Howard and Wyndham, which owns 
theatres in the north of England and Scot¬ 
land to ab^rb Stoll—but with, apparently 
no provision for the 47 per cent of jjhafes in 
A 4 oss Empires nt« already held by Stoll. 
I'urlhermorc this combination would have 
had a formiil monopoly of large variety 
theatres in England and Scotland. Howard 
dt Wyndham The Economht pointed out 
on October 17th) is in a much stronger 
l^tWiion than the other two, as its areas still 
^crArain appreciative and profitable audiences 
ror variety shows. Mot only are the Moss 
and Stoll theatres in are«s where variety 
largely as a result of television) is now dead 
jparr from a few pubs, but their property 
potential has been shown to be unroalisable 
under any government. Nor is ATV gening 
.iny pan of ihe other profitable stde of 
\.iriety business—agency work, where the 
(Iradc brothers still hold the majority of 
the shares in their recently quoted Grade 
Organisation. 

The bid being made, of los 6d for the 
Moss shares and los for the Stoll ones is 
generous compared with recent quotations 
'of 7s and 9s respectively), but not with 
the 15s 9d reached by Moss at the height 
of the i960 take-over battle. ATV is paying 
about £5,? million for the quoted shares and 
something under £500,000 for the £80,000 
of management stock in Stoll. For this ATV 
is getting assets of over £63 million, but last 
year’s trading profit (of Stoll, with which 
Moss is consoJidat^) Was only £550,000, 
the second successive year it had shown a 
decrease. Over 10 per cent of the Stoll assets 
arc in ATV shares, whitfh have largely 
helped to cushion the decline in eammes 
from the theatres—and rhetc is pro^bly 
£t million in cash in the Stoff/Moss group, 
so the real price to ATV will be nearer £4 
million than the widely publicised £6 
million. 

What precisely ATV will do with the 
ihcaircs is nor clear: the combined group 
will be iti a very strong position to launch 
.my new variety ideas, and perhaps ATV 
will be able to make the th:atr^ more 
modern and with it,*' as the chairman, Sir 
Robert Renwrek, has jiiSt said. There arc two 


Together 

successful previous experiments which could 
ix>mt the way: one is Sunday Night at ihc; 
Loudon Palladiumr—ra television programo^^ 
which is also an important publicity outlet 
for the theatre : the other is '' Talk of The 
'Lown "—the old Hippodrome Theatre con¬ 
verted into a medium-priced respcuiible 
venue which has c^tured a new nighi-out 
public. Neither Ls a remotely ''dirty" or 
"violent'' spectacle, words apparently as 
abhorrent 10 Sir R(k>cn as to, the Littler 
brothers^ Whether cither of these two 
ventures can be copied in the provinces 
rcniains to be seen. But in the long-term 
ATV’s shareholders cquld well benefit from 
the diycrsific^ion: in the meantime their 
dividend this year luoks safer than it did a 
few Qioaths ago. TV advertising is boom¬ 
ing at r 5 per cent or more above la.si year, 
and ATV's share of the market has appar-' 
entiy increased* So the shares at 12s 6d 
(iQ give 8.9 per cent on dividend) look less 
ovcr>^priced thgn they did, although still 
relatively, more expensive than the two 
medium-sized regional companies, TWW 
and Tyne Tees Television. 


SiOCK MARKET 

Why Equities Fell 

T hose observers on Throgmoiton 
Street's fringe who have throughout 
doubted the stock market's own rationali¬ 
sation of its recent depressioti can this week 
feel fortified in their judgment, if in little 
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clt^w Und^t pressure of vh^ .sterl^ ^cnisis^r 
CallagbaR last wuck g^ye »nvie^pr»jth 9 
neat^raiK'c they wanted^ 
rbey v^xp^aed, on dio likdy ofc 

new taxes. This week tl:^ Bank of Snglana 
has actually begun asking City iimUutipnft 
to make their< own representation^ on 
detailed points and next l^sday chq 
Chancellor is to inake t| detail.;d stateni^ni. 
Yet how, did the stock market react ? 
Initially^ as its insdoct inchneckk the 
market sharply pn Wedqcsda^. at^ 
Thursday last week, as indeed it did 
(rememb^ ?) immediately after the budget 
and immedi^ely after the initial Bcown 
p.'iper. But in each case^ this ifiitiai relief 
from uncenaiory quickly evaporated: and 
even how many investors and commentators 
have still not drawn th^ real moral> th^t 
the underlying malaise was not an uneprtain 
outlook, but a plain bad one, and had pot 
s6 iiiucb politicaily, as economically. If 4% 
growth is tossed out of the wipdow, «until 
ibc balance of paynKrnts recovers 
sufficiently, and if at the same pme 
measures necessary to. achieve that recovery 
arc still left in tbc air-—Uieq, surely,,qoc 
can expect only gloom for share prices under 
any political dispensation. So it is that this 
week, when it could b|^ argued that die 
City has soeattd a govarnmeui more ^icnsi- 
live to its wishes than any in its memory, 
markets have been mihcrablc, with the 
depressing economic implications of the 
government measures unraisiakably clear. 
The Eamotnist-Extel indicator lost 10.2 
points in the week to Wednesday to the n^w 
1964 low point of 390.2, wiping out the 
previous week's recovery. 

Whatever its true cause, gloom and 
uncertainly has ccnainly pervaded I'hrog- 
mortoii Street for weeks: they caused a drdp 
in equity Turnover last muniii (to £318 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Minimal activity on deflation 
fears. 
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million againjt £381 million in October aid 
^340 mulion in September^ Bquiij iw 
chiiet bjr pnvice pension rundi fdl moi 
jC40 milHon in the second quater (70% of 
new money) to million C 59 %) wd 20% 
ol new money went into thort-tenn liquid 
assets. 

Just what happened to company profics in 
the second quarter is adll obscuie (see pm 
1200) but thb week’s batch of intena 
lepora, analysed in detail below, conauied 
in tome cases in unmistakable note of 
gloom, bf the stSndirds of the recent past 
Pension funds were the biggest buyeti of 
equities earlier in die year ai^ seem to be 
aiming for a 50% equity content in their 
itfoiioa. But this prognunme could caaQy 
phased out, especially if a general 
expectation takes hold that the mari^ wifi 
be worse in six months time. What Pro¬ 
fessor Popper calls the Oedipus effect, which 
plays an important part in the workings of 
the stock market, would then ensure that 
prices did in fact fall over the succeeding six 
mont^ the fact fulfilling the expectation. 

Quite apart from their economic effects, 
high interest rates of themselves tend to 
attract institutional money elsewhere, first 
into liquid assets, then, when interest rates 
have risen " far enough,” into gik-edgod. A 
full-blooded recovery in the equity market 
would almost certamly be preceded by a 
gilt-edged boomlet on tibe 1962 pattern: but 
the pre-requisite for both is a much surer 
basts for mJance of payments recovery; 
until that is achfeved, die economic and 
stodt market outlook will remain enveloped 
in cloud. The gilt-edged market h still 
tender and nervous (with War Loan A 
higher on the week at 5 5A). Switching 
into gilt-edged is unlikely to gain any real 
strength until the external recovery is more 
surely based. 

INT ERIMS 

A Mixed Bag 

HERB is no doubt that in the past two 
months many more companies have 
fallen in with Lord Ritchie’s demand (to be 
made mandatory early in the new year) for 
half-yearly reports. These have not always 
made pleasant readi^ but this atrengthena 
the case for interim statements—^t if 
results are likely to fall below expectatkxia 
companies should give and shareholders are 
entitled to expea some warning. 

' Shareholders of Allied Ironfoendefs, the 
bath, boiler gas heating and radiator group, 
were warned by their chairman, Mr Guy 
Steven, last June to ex|^ *’a period of 
Consolidation,’’ but few ih):erpretcd this as 


Fbandriea ia exduded). FederMeira oontri- 
bodoA fcoki ao be ody /x40,a»oiagaitiar 
A8o/>oo for die previoua mil yw wbm as 
die dke c tor a hoced at the time of the. bid, 
profits were favourably affected by non- 
xecunring facton. But the benefit for Allied 
from the present building boom ia clearly 
Taflmg off, and there is the proapea of 
merely a maintained dividend. Nocaurpri^ 
ingiy the shares fell by 4s. and the group is 
paymg heavily for kt much herald^ com¬ 
mitment last April to peg prices for another 
and third year. 

This year the shares of J. Lyons have 
been accorded the growth tag in these and 
numerous other City columns and growth 
there has been with pre-tax profits for the 
half year showing a 28% jump to £17 
million. But the increase has come 
primarily from the ice cream side thanks to 
a better summer and economies from 
rationalisation following mergers with 
Neilson and Eldorado. The ice cream 
interests are now incorporated in Glacier 
Foods and Lyons consolidates these results 
although it has only 40% of the voting 
equity. Thus the lot of the minority 
holders is transformed from a loss (ff 
^302,000 in the first half of 1963 to a profit 
of 103,000, accounting for all and more 
of £e jump in profits to leave attributable 
gross profits slightly lower at £1.6 million, 
and this is the likely pattern for the full year 
although previous losses presumably from 
ice cream will reduce the tax charge and 
net profits are expeaed to be 1 ” little 
higher.” The Cadby Hall revolution then 
has na as yet made its mark on profits, and 
until it does the shares will not return to 
the dizzy heights of 93s. 3d. reached early 
in Ortober. 

The shares of Berry’s Electric Magicoal 
have fallen very much further from 32s. 6d. 
this year and from the equivalent of over 
528. in 1962. Following a loss in 1963-64, 
chairman Mr Raymond Berry said last 
August that he would be “surprised” 
if the current year’s results did not show “ a 
great improvement ** over those of the pre¬ 
vious year. But now shareholders are told 
that any “ significant ” recovery is unlikely 
this year, for the earlier improvement in 
sales has not been maintained. Qearly 
Berry’s is not finding it easy with its new 
models to recapture the ground per¬ 
manently lost on the Magicoal fire, for the 
simulated log fire seems to have had its 
day. And now that the thermal storage 
heater side is apparently viable demand for 
such heaters has fallen. The climb back to, 
prosperity is going to prove even more 
difficult than it looked in the summer. 

The shareholders of Great Universal 



meanjog a vxftual halt to prooc mc reaa e s . 
But thia looks a poaaibk outcome for 1964- 
65 even though pee-tix profits in the fim 28 
ymb rose by aa.7% to £2.$ milHon (the 
tucrease is pared to ^ tbe contribu- 

doQ from the new^ ibquked Federated 
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* Ei|uiv«l«nt aftM allowing for acrlp (ttuo. 


Stores, it was said in these colu^S last 
July, did not have to be super optimists to 
assume that the 35% dividend w^ld be at 
least maintained after the one for ten scrip 
issue. This week Sir Isaac Wolfson has 
announced a maintained interim cm the 
bigger capital well justified by results with 
tradw profits for the half year up by 
14.4% from £i5.StmHUoQ to mulion. 
In the current markets the results did not 
get the receptfon they really deserved and 


the “ A ” shares are still almoft^ ^ below 
the year’s peak,: A bo^tation ubt is 
^ less of a threa to OUS than to other store 
groups, for on last year’s figura the 
dividend was covered over twice and there 
is little likelihood that the cover will fall 
below that in the current year, even with 
an effectively bigger dividend. For with 
mail order prospects in particular remaining 
bright, GUS looks set for a good secona 
haff veai although the contrast between the 
two half years may not be so marked u in 
196^-64 when trade in the later months was 
pamcularly buoyant 

OPDENlNO*S PROPERTY AND 
INVESTMENT 

A Dollar Leak 

O DDENiNo’s was oncc a well-known hotel 
and restaurant, operating in Regent 
Street, close to Piccadilly Circus. After a 
series of losses in the early nineteen fifties 
the company tmderwent a change of 
management. The hotel was closed and 
converted into offices and Oddenino’s started 
on a new career as a property investment 
and development company on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Now the wheel has come 
full circle. Next year the company’s long 
projeacd luxury class hotel, the Royal 
Garden, will open at the opposite end 
of Hyde Park from the Hilton, roughly the 
same size and catering for a slightly lower 
price bracket, but two years more up to 
date. In the meantime the income comes 
entirely from property. Shareholders who 
were patient in the bad years have had their 
reward. Equity earnings have risen from 
0.4% to 23.6% since 1955, share price 
from an adjusted is. lid. to 27s. 9d. 

Along with most o±er property shares, 
Oddenino’s stand well below their 1964 high 
(27s. 9d. against 34s. 9d.), and yield 4i% 
on earnings. In Oddenino’s case political 
fears have been coupled with some dis¬ 
appointment partly at the announcement of 
the rights issue and partly because the divi¬ 
dend for the year to March has been in¬ 
creased by only 2J points (to 15% to give 
a yield of 2.7% on dividend), while earn¬ 
ings have nearly doubled. The main reason 
for this appears to be taxation. American 
tax law, unlike the British, gives allowances 
for depreciation on commercial buildings. 
VC^e these arc being taken up (i.e., 
principally in the buildings’ early years) the 
Amencan tax liability is reduced and trans¬ 
ferring these profits to Britain would merely 
mean that there would be less double taxa¬ 
tion relief and more British tax would 
become payable. Accordingly transfer of 
these Amcric^p profits is being postponed 
until the American taif charge rises to a more 
normal proportion of profits. This quirk 
in the double tax legislation weakens 
Britain’s balance of payments, and might be 
worth loddng at in Whitehdl; but while 
it exists companies will naturally adjust their 
dIairs to it. 

But the major misgiving over the current 
share price is not the company’s growing 
appetite for equity capital—the Oddenino’s 
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manag^moit has put to excellent use all the 
funds it has conuoUed in the past, is 
the Royal Garden ^lotel. B^Qg one of the 
most modern hotels will undoubtedly bring 
handson^ long-tepn rewards; but when 
will the hotd break even and how 
will the initial losses be ? The Hilton, 
operati^ admittedly in a rather less profit- 
ablc price bracket, lost / 150,000 in its first 
ten months (which include the summer), 
a figure that compares with Oddenino’s pre¬ 
tax profits of £243,000 last year. These are 
the questions shareholders ought to ask in 
three weeks’ time. 

BROOM AND WADE 

A Bumper Year 

L ast year ih? chairman of Broom and 
Wade, manufacturer of air com¬ 
pressors and pneumatic tools, sounded 
warning noises from High Wycombe, on 
the edge of the commuter belt, on how 
increased costs might militate against a 
further increase in the group’s prohts. But 
with its main customer, the construction 
and civil engineering industry, enjoying 
boom conditions, it would have needed a 
sharp squeeze on margins to hold down 
profits and this week the group has 
announced a 42] % increase in pre-tax 
profits to £r.6 million and a dividend 
raised from the equivalent of i6i 'V, 10 20% 
covered ij times on the basis of an 8s. 3d. 
standard rate tax charge. There was clearly 
a substantial increase turnover from a 
plant bursting at its seams and the new 
factory coming Into operation next spring 
will add about 25to capacity. 
Despite Lord Ritchie’s letter the group’s 
turnover will for the moment remain a 
closely guarded secret both from share¬ 
holders and, the board hopes, from its main 
competitors, such as the Swedish Atlas 
Copco group and several American con¬ 
trolled groups. But it is known that exports 
account for some 40% of turnover, so the 
incentives (actual and promised) should 
certainly be beneficial and of some import¬ 
ance to Broom and Wade. 

Like many other companies, the group 
is finding the shortage of skilled labour an 
increasing problem, reflected in the number 
of Pakistani and West Indian employees to 
be seen in the works. Broom and Wade 
seems confident that the bringing into pro-, 
duction of the new factory (about 2 miles 
away from the existing jplant) will not bring 
much disruption to business, But for half of 
the current year the group may well be bard 
pressed from existing capacity to step up 
production very much to meet the con¬ 
tinuing strong demand. And the half- 
yearly figures, which the group will |»ob- 
ably produce for the firat tune, are unlikely 
tp prove as exciting as the latest results. 
But at 18s. 9d., against the year’s peak of 
21S., the 58. 8har<e8 yield 5.3% on dividend 
and 9i% on earnings, quite adequate 
returns if one can assume that this new 
phase of profitability is not to be short¬ 
lived, for m the past decade the group has 
shown abnk^ quite wide swings m profits. 
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CONSOLIDATEQ GOlUmEi^B 


4 Pull StatemenUr 


O N a damp, diill aiid cold morning this 
week, about X30 people gathered in 
the Chartered Insurance Institute to he^ 
the annual statement of Sir George HaTvie 
Watt, chairman of the Londc^-based 
mming finaiice house, GonsoUdated Gold 
Fields. About half of these, were share¬ 
holders, and they clearly agreed wiiJi the 
chairman’s assessment that 1963-64 had 
been a memorable year. So they might, 
with pre-tax profits up by 31% to £9.6 
million, a dividend raised from 5s. 6d. to 
6s. per share, covered 2.2 times, and £2.7 
million put 10 reserves. As Sir George 
pointed out at the meeting, the out¬ 
standing feature of the results was the 
£2 mfilion increase, to just over £3 
million, in the revenue of the indus- 
irial, commercial and mining subsidiaries 
and Sir George made the cnecring fore¬ 
cast that “ 1 expect the contribution 
made by these companies to rise still 
further.” 

But the meat of his 30-minute speech 
was a Cook’s tour of the group’s £100 
million assets, of which he said about one 
half were in southern Africa with the other 


dcvdopihcnt df 
substantial jiron ore . 
reserves in western 
Australia. 

.TJiese were thp 
only r 0 u g Jji 
pfissages k a 

V Harvl*V^tt 

able lack qf mcoo- 

sequential matter; h concentrated en¬ 
tirely, on a factual acebun^ of the 
group’s progress. Only in tlie very last 
sentence did Sir Gqorge permit a quotation 
—'' On such a full, sea are wp now afloat; 
and wc must take ike current whm it 
serves,” leaving out probably, with justiffca- 
tion, Brutus’s concluding word? : or lose 
our ventures.” 

The chairman’s survey had left the share¬ 
holders almost questionless. Only one 
shrewd shareholder had noted the omission 
of Canada from the survey—apparently 
there was nothing specific to report—and 
he also wondered whether the Zip acquisi¬ 
tion meant that the group intended 
to move closer to the consumer. The 


half spread between North America, 
Australasia and this country. For a pre¬ 
dominantly mining group such a survey 
must necessarily be partly technical : 
dolomitic formations, rutile and zircon arc 
not household words for everyone. But 
shareholders certainly could not have failed 
to note the optimistic content of most of 
the speech ; the group’s South African 
mines should better last year’s results, the 
higher final dividends from the buoyant 
platinum producers will come into the 
current year’s accounts, and the 75*'., 
increase in American Zinc’s profits is a 
curtain-raiser to further expansion plans. 
Expansion has been most marked in 
Australasia, where the group has spent £7 
million in the past four years ; the group’s 
tin interests were increased through a 25% 
stake in Mount Lyell, while moving ri^t 
out of its conventional field it made its nrst 
New Zealand acquisition, Zip Holdings, a 
leading manufacturer of domestic electrical 
appliances. This takes diversification some 
way further than the group’s main indus- 
triri subsidiary in this country, Alumasc, 
which raised its profits, coming mainly 
from the supply of aluminium casks to the 
brewers; it also produces cylinder blocks 
for the Wlman Imp. And with last year’s 
acquisition of the Tennant marl^ting 
group, producing profits one-third above 
those estimated, the UK companies are 
making a growing contribution to 


Zip company had looked to Gold Pklds 
an attractive investment, but generally the 
policy was still to put funos where the 
group’s specialised knowledge could be used 
to advantage. 

The rest of the meeting was rather less 
impressive, the re-election of directors 
carried through at bewildering sp^ed with 
very little help from the chair in fitting 
faces to names, which would have been 
helpful particularly as there were two new 
directors; and sh^eholders were not told 
which directors were not present at the 
meeting—Dr Busschau, the group’s key 
mining man, was clearly engaged in taking 
meetings in South Africa. Imusually, the 
propiosai for the remuneration ch auditors 
was not planted on the floor but kept at the 
top ubl^ 

With the customary and merited vote of 
thanks the meeting was over. It was worth¬ 
while, but it coum have been better. Sir 
George’s speech was essentially a duplica¬ 
tion of the survey of the groupa operations 
already sent out with the full accounts, and 
could have replaced it. Then at the mat¬ 
ing there could have been a few general 
remarks, followed by a showing of the 
recently produced ’‘Ghafleuge and 
Response ” film, which tells the story of 
the rapid reconstruction of the treatment 
plant at the West Driefontein mine, 
perhaps shareholders should not expect to 
be entertained at annual meeting Ac 


profits. 

But can it all be such plrin sailing ? The 
Free State Saaiplgas mine is likely m 
involve the group in a capital loss, while in 
Australia only slow progress is being made 
in the negotiations between a consortium 
including Gold Fields and Japanese steel 
mills, which is the preliminary to the 


least those of ConsoUdated Gold Fields 
should find sufikient satisfaction in the 
group’s past results and future* prospepts 
and at 92$. 6d.» roughly nfidway between 
the swings in the post-deedbn period, the 
shares yield a fulsome 6i%, a return that 
could, well move higher when next year’s 
dividends are declar^. 
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KENNINGS STEWART A ARDERN 

Invidious Comparisons? 

T hese two companies, the largest dis¬ 
tributors of BMC cars in Britain, 
have come out vritb widely'difl^ercnt results. 
Stewart & Acdem reports that profits for 
the half-year to ^tember are down by 
/t7P,ooo to £2Sq,000 in what is normally 
ue better setting half of the year. 
Reflabig^ on tht other hand, reports an 
increase in profits for the seventh straight 
year. The 1963-64 results arc not strictly 
e<unparable with those of the previous year, 
when only six months of Car Mart’s profits 
were included; even so, a jump of over 
£500,000 to £1.8 million is impressive. In 
teniis of net return oft capital employed, 
perhaps a fairer comparison, the situation 
looks a little different: S & A achieved 
i3^'> last year, and at the present half- 
year’s rate would get 7.9%. Kennings got 
about 9"'/. both years from interests more 
varied than those of S & A. Although 
Kennings sold nearly 88,000 vehicles last 
year (and 18 million gallons of petrol), it 
has substantial tyre-remoulding and hire- 
car interests as well. 

Both companies arc setting up sub¬ 
sidiaries to distribute BMC products in 
France ; Kennings, which got there first, has 
already started to make a profit from sales 
that are higher than expected. It has also 
managed to reduce its bank indebtedness 
through last year's rights issue, and capital 
commitments of £400,000 can be easily 
accommodated by a cash flow of over 
double that. Both companies also stand to 
benefit—in theory and in the long run, 
from the end of resale price maintenance 
in the trade, but as Mr George Kenning 
says, “all sides could suffer in the short¬ 
term.” The market may not allow for this 
in either price. S & A has said that its 
total dividend for the year will only be 20*^’.' 
against last year’s 25%, which puts it on a 
dividend yield at 6s. of 6.7%. Kennings 
on the other hand gives only 4.7% on divi¬ 
dend—but io.6°o on last }’ear's earnings. 
S. & A. presumably faces at least as bad a 
second half as its first half year, which would 
give an earnings yield of scarcely lo^'.. 
With less diversification and poorcf 
record, S. & A. look d^idedl^ overvalued 
compared with Kennings. 

DANNIMAC 

Rain and Shine 

A t last the Inland Revenue has allowed 
, Dannimac to split itself into two : 
a manufacturing com^y, and an invest¬ 
ment subsidiary to make proper use of its 
mounting reserves of cash. Shareholders 
will get a share in both companies. 

The tiSt' year of the “old” unified 
Damhitfuie was a good one. Trading profits 
were up by 38% at £648,000 after several 
stagnant years, and oifly about 20% of the 
increase came fr6m investment of the liquid 
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funds. The dividend is doubled to 
but it is still covered 17 times. This is 
actually an historic low for this curious 
enterprise, and at 2O8. yicE the shares yield 
a derisory 0.7 ;.' on dividend, but ii.9^..on 
earnings. J^ch half of the company can 
now be considered to have a market value 
of just over £2 million as at least £2 million 
cash wili be handed over to the investment 
company: how do they shape up ? 
By comparison with Mandlebcrg, another 
rainwear manufacturer, with a slightly 
poorer record than Dannimac, the manu¬ 
facturing side is undervalued. With earn¬ 
ings over 2i times greater than Mandleberg, 
the market value of Dannimac would at the 
present price be only about twice—or less 
than thit if Mandleberg’s preference capital 
i.s included. 

But what about the investment side ? 
After all, the chairman, Lord Keyes, says 
that “ not less than £2 million ” w ill be 
transferred- Given the 20 ;,, discount on 
asset value at which investment trusts are 
standing this looks unhealthy (only about 
9s. a share) : but the sum to be transferred 
could be much greater. The company's net 
liquid assets are at least £2; million, a sum 
helped by £600,000 in disputed tax, of 
which the company has now been relieved. 
If all this is transferred the present 
market value could be about right. 

Of course, both these values are some¬ 
what hypothetical at the moment, in view 
of the disturbed state of the market, and 
Dannimac has been much criticised for the 
delay there has been in setting up the 
separate investment company. Tliis, how¬ 
ever, is largely due to arguments with the 
taxation authorities, and it would be a pity 
if Dannimac's experience prevented other 
companies with an apparently permanent 
surplus of ca?»h (like some shipping lines ?) 
from following this excellent example. As 
it is, the current 11.9",. earnings yield has 
been artificially reduced in the nast by the 
fact that the liquid assets were not as profit¬ 
ably invested as they could be in a .separate 
company, and if the scheme for the invest¬ 
ment trust proves soundly based the shares 
could be very interesting. 

AUDITORS 

Consolidated Auditing? 

C AN the auditors of a company do their 
job properly when some or all of the 
subsidiaries have different firms of auditors? 
This question may soon have to be settled 
by Britain’s four professional bodies of 
accountants. Last week Arthur Andersen, 
the international firm which audits the 
accounts of Seager Evans, was replaced by 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell. As auditors of 
the holding company, Andersen had to 
certify the consolidated accounts even 
though j6% of the group’s tangible assets 
were in subsidiaries audited by other firms. 
The auditors accordingly “considered it 
necessary to review the audit work done 
by other firins ... to obtain appropriate 
information and explanations from them... 
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and the companies and ... to carry out 
certain independent audit verifications in 
relation to the accounts of those sub¬ 
sidiaries.” In other words to some extent, 
the work of the other auditing firms was 
duplicated. The Seager Evans board 
accordingly recommended a change of 
auditors, and Andersen agreed to resign. 

The English Institute of Chartered 
Accountants is unhappy with the present 
situation, and favours giving the holding 
company auditor a statutory right of access 
to “require such information and cxplani- 
tion as he thinks necessary ” from the sub¬ 
sidiaries' auditors. The Jenkins committee, 
on unconvincing grounds, turned down even 
this .suggestion. Some accountants would 
go further and would like the holding com¬ 
pany's auditors to have some control over 
the scope of the audit wort carried out by 
the subsidiaries’ auditors. This is not 
because these accountants regard their 
colleagues us incompetent. But if a scandal 
does occur in a subsidiary some of the mud 
must inevitably stick to the holding com¬ 
pany's auditors, even when the subsidiary's 
accounts arc audited by another firm. For 
this reason some firms would insist on 
having a closer control over the work done 
on the subsidiary’s books. The collapse of 
the Reid Murray group in Australia iwo 
years ago, which cost investors and share¬ 
holders over £30 million, was due to a 
number of causes. The investigators cited 
as one of the contributory factors the fact 
that the holding company’s auditors were 
not responsible for the audit of a majority 
of the companies of the group. Their 
relations with the other firms of auditors, 
over whom thev had no control, were very 
bad. 

Nevertheless probably most accountants 
in this country are reasonably satisfied with 
the present situation. Perhaps other people 
should not be; but if the practice developed 
whereby one firm audits all the companies 
in a group, smaller firms of accountants 
might feel even more shut out of this type 
of work thmi they now do. The general 
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rule now is that when a company is taken 
.^over, its auditors keep their jobs. There are 
exceptions. When the minority interest in 
the British Ford company was bought out 
in 1961, Price Waterhouse was replaced by 
Cooper Brothers. 

In Brief ... 

Mr Hardy Amies 

In last week’s issue we stated that Mr 
Hardy Amies was an “ ex-couturior,” 
whereas his successes in the field of whole¬ 
sale clothing design have not stopped him 
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remaining extremely active in his original 
role. We apologise for any embarrassment 
he may have been caused. 

Brirish Motor Corporation 

In last week’s issue we mis-stated ih; 
capital etnpllpyed per worker by BMC. The 
figures should be: 1954-55 1959-60 

£1,230,19^3-64 £1470- 

Capitolism 

At Thursday’s meeting Sir Joseph Lock- 
wood, chairman of Electric and Musical 
Industries, announced an interim dividend 
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doubled at 5 % on profita about 50 np for 
thb first fput^ moatha^ of ^ He alao 

forecast at least a inaini;ained.^al dividend 
of i2i %—which would put the shares on a 
generous 6.7% dividend yield at their pre¬ 
sent price of 26s. It looks as if last year’s 
jump in profits was not the flash-in-the-pan 
susp^ted by some commentators: the up¬ 
wards trend should be bolstered by the fact 
that half the sales and assets, and two-thirds 
of the profits of EMI are overseas—presum¬ 
ably largely the now-successful Capitol Re¬ 
cords subsidiary in the United States; nor 
does this percentage include EMI’s sub¬ 
stantial ” irect exports. 
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Anglo-Transvaal Group of Companies 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 


N'OriC'l- IS HI RUBY (il\TN thai diMifcnds hn\c been declared in the unimiitis of ihe Republic ol Soiiili Alrica curiene\ 
=.ci tiiii Ih'Iow mul p.i>;ible t«^ holders of I»rercrenco and Ordinary (and Pariicipiiini^ Pieieivnce) -ilwrcs rcBiNieied in ihc biHiks nf the 
Lindcrmcini<>nfdC'i>inp.inics.ii the cln^e of busmens on the ISth December, 1964, and ihc Jlsl December, 1964, rcspcclivciy. Prclcrcncc 
diMJeiuls are in rcspeci orilie half-year ending 31 m December, 1964. 

DiMdciuls \Mli be paid to tnemberis on the London register from the I ondnn Oirtce in Uniicd Kingdom currency at the rate 
ol fl United Kin{>dom Sierlmg lor R2 South Ainc.in currency unless there is u dill'ercncc regarded by the Boards as muienal in the 
r.tie i>l eschange beiuoen ilie Imitcd Kingdom and South African currencies. Should there lie such a did'erence, the London Oflice 
will pay in Utnied Kmgdoin currency calculated at the rale of exchange ruling on the Hsi December, 1964, m respect of Preference 
‘.h.irt" and on the 2nd Januurv, 196^. m icipect ol Ordinary and Parucipaling Preterenee shares, lor eonscrsioii ol South African 
ciiirency mio United Kingdom currency 

NS arrant's in p.avmenl of Prclcrcncc di\itlcnds will be posted on or about ihc 3I\l Dctcml-icr. I‘)M <unlc^s a material dilTcrcnce 
in e\(.bangc raic\ olluis lendering a posipuncinciii iic(.cs>aiY) and NN’arranis Itir f)rdin.iry and Participainig Prclcrcncc dividends 
will l)t polled on or abimi 4lh Februarv, to mcinbcis at their registered addresses or in accordance with their existing 

insirusiions, unless insiructlons to the conirarv arc rccciscd in witting on or bclorc the date the respevlivc books close, and the 
necessary Lxchunge Control Auf^tority is ohiaincd. 

Yienibers with registered addresses m the Continent id' Alrica south ol the Fqliator, will be paid trom the Head Ollice, 
Jtdi.inncshurg. and mcmlscrs whose rcgisiored nildressCH arc elsewhere will he pirid fiom the London Olhee. Any rlffjucsis by members 
w lilt .iildrcsscs w II Inn the Republic foi di .idends to be paid to addresMs out side the Kcpnhhc will rciiinrc the appros.il ol the l.xchange 
C (Miirol Anihontics South Atiiean Noii-RcMdini Shaicitoldcrs* l.ix and Lniied Kingdom Tas will he dcdiicicd from dividends 

whirs iipidiLMldc ' 

Ihc IRANSll.R ROOKS and RUilSlI KS OF MFMBFRS will he Cl OSFD as lollows — 

Prcicicntc 'iliarcs-- Iroin I9ili id ^Isi ncccinbcr. 19f>4 tboih days mcliisivc), 

Oidinaiv and Pailtcipaimg Pickicnco SIt.iics Irom Kt lo 7ili .hiniiaiv. |9i>5 (boih ilavs iikIhsivc) 


I I Amoiiiii ol I 

' dividend m 
Nniotintol UKcinrcocv 
lYivutend vhvidcnd cakul.ited at 
Nfvii Ol ^o\|?•^^^ Number in South ihcruicoi£l 

( All iiitDipoiait 1 III the Kcpubllt ol South Alrtcit) ' Mrican L'K Sierlmg ; 

C'uriciKv lo R2 South , 

; Afnc.in I 
Currcniv I 
I 


Remarks 


Aimlo-1 ransvuiil ( uiisolidated Intrrttraeni <'oiii|i.inv, I iiiiitcd 
6”,, t unnil.iiivc Prclcrcncc 
do. 5' „ C unnilaiivc Rcdccniab'c Second 

Prciciciice 

do. Puriaipaiiiig Pickiciicc 


5 \ 

21 


Jo 


dt>. 


21 


do. do Oidinarv and 'A Oidinaiv 

Ancfo-AlpliH f'l'iiu-nt l.mntod Ordinary 29 

Aiiglo-Tranktual industries Liniitod 

5i “rt Cumul.iiive Preference 41 

Associated >fani;ancsc Mines of .South Africa Limited, The 

7/u CumuldiiNc Pieferencc ; .<6 

do. do. Ordinary j 31 

Consolidated Miirchioon (Traiistaai) Goldfields and 

Dctelotmient Comiiany Limited . l(k (Is) Ordinary 41 

Hartebecfttfontein Gold Vfining Company Limited Ordinary 18 

Middle WituaterKrund (WcnUtii Areas) Limited Ordinary | 2t) 

Nail and Chain Limited Cumulative Preference i .34 

National Bolts ft Rivets Limited Cunuilaiis c Preference ! 39 

South Atlantic Corporation Lindtedf I 

Redeemable Cumulative Preference i 22 


(>c 7 :j 




IOl 

2c 


txl 

bd 

1 

Interim iit respect of fixed r.ite 

6d 

1 ol 5 per cciii per annum. 

I Being the equivalent ol one- 

N Od 

1 half ot the interim dixidend 
declared on ihe Ordin.iry and 

1 “A'' Ordinary shares. 

, fnlcnni. 

2.4d 

J Interim , 


5 5c 6 6d 


I 75c 
15c 


27 5c 


25c 

4.5c 


5- 5c 
6c 

6- 5c 


2 Id 

Is bd 


2x 9d 

2s 6d 
5.4d 


6 fid 
7-2d 


7-8d 


1-inal, making 27-5 cents 
(2s 9d> for the jear. 

Final, making 35-5 cents 
(Ja 6'6d) for the year. 
Interim 

For the year ending Slut 
December. 1964, 


By Order of the BtWirdi, 

ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDAltD [NVLSIMLNf COMPANV, LIMITED, Secreiarica. 

Per: R. E. RNNEMORE. 

London OHIce : Mead Ofllcc : 

Bilbao House, Anglovaal House, 

36 New Broad Street. 5fi Main Street. 

London. E.C.2. Johannesburg. 

1st Deoemher. 1964. 


RAND LEASES 
(VOGELSTRUISFONTEIN) 
GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(I Ivor porn ted in ihe 
Republic of South Africa) 


NOrUK TO MEMBERS 
RFPAWIINT OF CAPITAL No. 12 

NOTICE IS HI.RFBY GIVEN ihai 
capiial repaymciu .No. 12 oi 2 5 cents 
t.'d) per sb.iro will be made in 
Republic of South Africa currency to 
members regLs'ered In the biviks of the 
Comp.ifiy Bf the close ol' business on 
.31st iT^iuix'r, 1‘)W. 

Repaymenis lo members on the 
London rcgisicr will be m.idc from the 
Livitdon olhcc in United Kingdom 
ciiricncy at ihc rate of fl Uniicd 
Kingdom sterling Inr R2 .South Alrican 
currency unless there is a dilfercncc 
regarded I'v the Uo.trd as marerial in the 
rule ol exchange between the Uniteil 
Kingdom and Soulh African currencies. 
Should thcie lx* Mich a dillercnce ihc 
London olhcc will pay in U'niicd 
Kingdom currency calculated at the rule 
of exchange ruling 2n6 lanugryt IV65, 
for conversion of South Aftican currency 
into United Klngdoih currelicy.. 

Warrants in payment tvitl be pOKied 
fFopa the Mead and Lotfidopt on 

I or about 4ib February, 1965, to diedt^rs 
g>^lrreg ibicred addrcfeoea oi hf aocord- 
gfloe with ihcfr existlhg,. iootidcttons, 
unliMa Instructions to the CootfiJrR' are 
Jiacolved in writing uti or Before' thta diue 
tbs books close, and the necessary 
Exctiango Control authority Is oblikicd. 

■ Members with regLuered addreieies in 
the coniinsot ol Africa south of- the 
will be paid from ih« Head 
OAlee. Johannesburg, and members 
whose registered addressee ere elsmerc 
win be paid lYom the London ,o0ice. 

reuuasts by meagre whh hd^Hes 
witl^ fm Republic Ibe reRaymente to be 
meoe to addresses otRiidKtDe Reeiihhc 
^11 require the approval oif;the Ejbe^uge 
Control uuthnriiiee. 

The TRANSFEIL BOOKS ind 
REGISTERS OP MRMflipRS wllf he 
CLOSED iVom 1st to 7th January, 1%5, 
both dayi, iiiclusivo. 

By Order of the Board, 
ANGLO-TRANSVAAL 
CON.SOLfDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. LIMITED. 

Secretaries. 

Per; G. W. KINO. 

Head Ofilce :~ 

Anglos aul House, 56 Main Street, 
Johannesburg. 

London OlBoe 

Bilbao House, 36 New Broad Street, 
London. E.C.2. 

I St December. 1964. 
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QOM^ANV MElETINta 



NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 

OF SCOTLAND 


Year of Progress 

MR IAN W. MACDONALD’S REVIEW 




The Annual General Meeting of shareholders 
of National Commercial Bank of Scotland 
Limited will be held in the North British 
Statioii Hoteh Edinburgh^ on December 24, 
1964, at 12 noon. The following is the statement 
by Mr Ian W. Macdonald, CA, Chairman of 
the Board, which has been circulated %vith the 
report and accounts lor the year ended October 
31, 1964. 

The national economy statistics in the early 
months of 1964 were somewhat puzzling, but 
it is now deer diat. the 15>63 rktc Of economic 


expansion has not been maintained in the 
current year. Indeed it is doubtful whether 
the gross domestic product for 1964 will show 
any appreciable improvement, in real terms, on 
1963. This showing is all the more disappoint* 
ing since it was largely unexpected—certainly 
in relation to the first half of 1964. 

However, althou^ the slowing down has 
involved a levelling of our exports it has not, 
on this occasion, restricted investment in capital 
equipment or in stocks. Each of these has a 
substantial import content and, iix consequence, 
the balance of payments has again become a 
pressing problem. It is not surprising tliat 
the new Government Should give this matter 
a first priority. 

With regard to domestic consumption, this 
has not yet caused an overheating of ^e internal 
economy to a degree requiring serious 'oflkinl 
intervention. It is, of course, true that the 
increase 4n Bank Rate in February from 4 per 


cent to 5 per cent was intended “to help 
moderate the growth of demand at home.” If, 
however, the recent trend of higher domestic 
incomes is not associated with rising produc* 
tivity, we may well expect consumption to 
expand too rapidly witli inflationary coiise* 
quences, calling for more positive restraints on 
credit. The ideal restraining influence would, 
of course, be an acceptable incomes policy and 
the Government is clearly going to a 

determined effort to establish this. The diffi¬ 
culties are certainly formidable and it is unlikely 
mat a fully effective policy could ever be created 
within our complex economic structure. None 
the less a partial success whidi reduced the 
speed of the inflationary movements would be a 
considerable achievement. 

Tke Scottish Economy During the past year 
there has been mounting evidence of real pro¬ 
gress in the economic structure of central Scot¬ 
land. Both public and private investment have 
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been accelerated and the pace is now faster than 
at any time j^ce the War. Diversifkation is 
also encouraging, With ^ome of the newer 
science-based industries already ahead of any 
other area in Britain. Much credit is due to 
the late Government in meeting its promises 
regarding the infrastructure and in offering 
liberal financial inducements to private enter¬ 
prise. The Scottish Council (Development and 
ilKiustry) has again played an imponant part in 
attracting in a wide variety of manu¬ 

facturing activitiea and in sPOPt^fing ^e suc¬ 
cessful “Enterprise Scotland *64 *' Inciusirial 
exhibition. On the other side of the coin there 
are still the major difficulties of unemployment, 
redundancy and retraining. Tliesc need to be 
luckled in a positive rather than a palliative 
way. A modest start has been made in recent 
legi'ilaiion, and there is reason to believe that 
the present Government will inject fresh 
impetus towards a solution of this serious 
human problem. 

Deposits As far as this Bank is concerned, 
the past vear has been one of progress. 
Deposits—the life blood of a retail Kink— 
showed a significant rise for the second ycvir 
in succession, and the rate of expansion also 
improved. At ^’263 million the increase is ^11^ 
million or 1\ per cent above the previous 
year. 

There is one technical adjustment in our 
Accounts to which I might refer. Wc have 
thought it appropriate this year to include in 
the Balance Sheet certain balances, relating to 
foreign currency transactions, which previously 
formed part of the figure of contingent obliga¬ 
tions shown as a note on the accounts. The 
amount involved this year is £3 million which 
has been included in E^posits and also in 
Money at Call and. Advances. A corresponding 
adjustment of £V, million has been m.ide in 
the previous year's figures. 

The total number of customers* accounts, 
current and deposit, has continued to follow 
an upward trend, and, in recent months, .it a 
considerably accelerated rate. This has involved 
a heavier handling of both vouchers and cash, 
where in any event there is a growth factor due 
to tlie increasing velocity of turnover. 

Computer Appikations When the volume of 
accounts and transactions is mounting the 
benefits flowing from a computer installation 
increase correspondingly, and we are beginning 
to reap these benefits. Something like half 
of all the transactions on customers’ current 
accounts is now processed by tw'o computers 
in Edinburgh. The activities of the Computer 
Centre are, however, by no means confined to 
current accounts, although these constitute the 
major proportion of each day's volume. The 
preparation of share certificates, dividend lists 
and dividend warrants for our 15,000 share¬ 
holders is, to use the modern phrase, ** fully 
automated.** All of our travellers* cheques and 
the majority of staff salaries get similar treat¬ 
ment and wc have made a good start with our 
deposit accounts. 

This, however, is not the whole story abt>ut 
activities at the Centre. Generally speaking, the 
day’s volume of bajik transactions begins to 
reach the Centre after midday and work con¬ 
tinues until 10/11 p.m. In the forenoon, when 
this expensive machine installation w'ould have 
been underemployed on bank , work, our asso¬ 
ciate company, Lloyds & Scottish Limited, take 
over and process about 150,000 of their instal¬ 


ment accounts. ^Tbi^ sharing arrangement 
works to our mut^l advantage in ration to 
computer costs. ’’ 

/nm,al /ccoKitts Reverting to our own 
Accounts, the Balance Sheet shows that 
Advances and Loans , to customers have 
increased by jC 13.5 million to ^T38 million, 
which is equivalent to 52.1 per cent of our 
Depasits. This increase has been financed 
mainly out of additional deposits, although we 
have drawn u> the extent of /Cl million on our 
BritisSi Government and other Investments, 
which now sfand il £47 miUion. The require¬ 
ments of our customers for ;^ow a 

steady upward trend, which is w'ell spread bvCf 
ihc different categories of agriculture, industry 
and commerce and also in the private sector. 
But for the increase in deposits, wc would 
have been under •itrain lo meet these require¬ 
ments. 

Ouf liquid funds at £106 million represent 
34.3 per cent of our liability to the public by 
way of Notes and Deposits. A year ago the 
liquidity ratio was 35.7 per cent \vhich was some^ 
what higher than average. This ratio also fluc¬ 
tuates considerably over the month due to large 
movements on cusiomers* funds. As we alw'ays 
dose our accounts on the last Saturday of 
October, our Balance Slieet date this year was 
October 31st, last year it was October 26th. A 
date coinciding with the end of a calendar month 
causes marginal variations in our resources. This 
applies also to our Notes in Circulation which 
are £2.6 million up at £44.1 million. 

The principal item in Trade Invcsiments is 
our holding of £7.5 million (in our books at par) 
in Lloyds & Scottish. Shareholders will have 
received die Apnual Report of this group of 
companies to September 30, 1964 which show'5 
marked progress and record profits. The divi¬ 
dend paid to shareholders (Lloyds Bank and 
ourselves) was 10 per cent as compared with 
7 per cent. 

Also included under This heading is a recently 
acquired investment in Beneficial Finance Cor¬ 
poration Limited which operates in hire pur¬ 
chase and instalment finance in Australia. This 
is a steadily developing company in which wc 
have a 25 per cent interest. 

The Bank's Net Profit for the year 'after tax) 
amounts to £1,665,697, an increase of £239,324 
as compared with the previous year. The profit¬ 
able employment of increased resources, a higher 
average rate of interest, and a larger dividend 
from Lloyds & Scottish are the main caujcs of 
this improvement. On tlie other hand costs con¬ 
tinue to rise, particularly by way of staff emolu¬ 
ments and direct and indirect contributions to 
the Pension Fund. During the year we made a 
special cash payment equivalent to S per cent 
of salaries current at April 1, 1964. This was 
followed by a 7 per cent general increase, with 
even higher rates at certain levels. While these 
increases have been justified, as the Accounts 
show, by expanding productivity, we must en¬ 
deavour to hold a reasonable balance between 
the claims of the staff and the cost of our 
services to the public. 

Out of the available Profit the Board has allo¬ 
cated £400,000 to Revenue Reserve, £300,000 
TO Officers' Pension Fund and £15,000 to 
Widows* and Orphans* Fund. Interim dividends 
at the fixed rates on the Preference Shares and 
at 7i per cent on the Ordinary Shares have been 
declared and paid (less income ta.x). It is now 


reconm;eade<t ,that. the uaual final dividends qo 
the Ftekredcc^ Slur^ i iM ■ i fiqal ^ 

the Ordinary df 40i‘ pir ceni^'(trilf^ 

18 per cent for the year a$ Compared with 16i 
per cent for the previous yefir) be paid, less 
income tax. 

Ctipituiistitiom Proponah The Directors consider 
it appropriate to increase the Issued Capital of 
the Bank by utilising the bulk of the existing 
Share Premium Reserve. It is propose^, ^ere- 
forci to issue one fully paid Ordiairy Share of 
10s. for every two such shares held on 
December 5th. The sum of £4,187,500 from 
the Share Premium Reserve will be atvfliefl in 
Dayipfht dte addiiioiial snares. The necessary 
resolutions will subfitiined at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

In the event of these resolutions being con¬ 
firmed, the Directors propose to transfer 
£1,600,000 from inner reserves and add this sum 
to the Revenue Reserve which will then amoijnt 
to £7 million. 

ranking ^errke% We are constan:ly reviewing 
tlic opportunities of extending, directly or in- 
direcrly, our services and in recent years we 
ha>’e moved into instalment finance (now Lloyds 
Si Scottish), establisJicd an expert investment 
management service and improved the facilities 
.for our more remote customers through travel¬ 
ling banks and a boat bank. Shordy we shall 
introduce another innovation—a Ladies* Branch. 
Its location will be 144 Princes Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, where wc hope to provide, in an atmo¬ 
sphere of case and relaxation, a fully efficient 
banking service. This office will be , under 
tile charge of the first lady to be appointed 
a Bank Manager in Scotland and its facilities 
will be available to any lady customer of the 
Bank. 

Formation of a .\ew Merchant Bank On a wider 
scale, we have for Ipng been aware that the im¬ 
portant category of merchant banking services 
is not adequately on offer in Scotland. These 
services call for management techniques rather 
different from those developed in commercial 
banking and this pointed to the conclusion that 
the proper way to offer such specialised services 
to Scottish industry and commerce was to seek 
partnership w'ith an established Merchant Bank. 
I am glad to report to Shareholders that we have 
made arrangements with J. Henry Schroder 
Wagg & Company Limited to establish ■ 
Merchant Bank in Scotland under the title 
“National Commercial & Schroders Limited.” 
Our associates, Lloyds & Scottish, will also 
participate as shareholders in the new Bank. The 
Company will shortly be registered and we hope 
to commence business early in 1965. 

During the year our colleague. Major Noel 
Salvesen, resigned from tlie Roard on the 
grounds of ill health. He joined the Board of 
The Commercial Bank of Scotland in 1945 
and w'e have benefited much from bis wide 
knowledge of business affairs, and in particular 
everything pertaining to ships and shipping. 
We shall miss bis wise advice and friendly 
support. 

The marked progress of the Bank in many 
directions over the past year has been largely 
due to our senior management, officers and staff, 
io ably led by our General Manager, Mr David 
Alex^der, 

Edinburgh, ist December 1^4. 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 

(liHf>r]:oi-,iU(l ill the Rcjiuhlii of South AfVTa) 

MR T. HlXKirS ADDRESS 


Tho twetwy-sovcmh OldinM-y General Med¬ 
ina 0*' die Cdiwpiny Wfc held in the Boaitl Room. 
The Corner Hems#, Johannesburg, on Tuesday, 
Novcinber 17, 1954. 

Chairman, Mr T. Rcclde, in the courNC 
of hii address, said: 

l)l\riOPMI\( \Si)()|<l KIsIKVL 

As loijg-vvall stopiiiL; iiou c.Mencls to almost 
all the mine workings, the estcnl of development 
on the reef hori/.on can be e.xpecled to decline, 
and ill is is in fact reflected by the reduction 
oi some 41 per ccni in this work compared with 
tile previous year. Reef development was once 
again mostly in the western section of the mine 
where, despite the generally lower payability, 
further oie reserves have been established dur¬ 
ing the year, anil where long-wall stoping 
methcHls are not warnintcd on account of the 
niore scattered values obtained. Devclopmcoi 
“ ofl’ reef *' was some 8 per cent less, but, while 
^\o^k on the main haulages uas considernhly 
rcducetl, the footage sunk in the four “ R ’’ 
^iib-intline shafts, where normal sinking opera¬ 
tions tire now under way in each shaft, restored 
the total **off-reef" footage developed to almost 
the previous year’s figure. 

SillMNClINt SlfAH^ 

With the final conversion ol all lour of tlic 
“A" Mib-incline shaft winders to handle 12- 
rou riKk loads, the “ A" series is now fully 
equipped to handle such tonnage as remains to 
be derived from above the I5ih level and subse- 
quentls tlie tonnages which will be raised up 
the R ” strics as the workings extend in 
depth. 

Sinking of the “ B " series of sub-incline shafts 
is proceeding normally, the latent metliods of 
nwchaructil shaft ekauing and other aids being 
employed to ensure expeditious completion ol 
tl\cse shafts. At October 31, 1964, the Bl, B2. 
B.l and B4 shafts hod respectively reached 
depths on the incline of 1,812 feet, 1428, feet, 
610 feel and 496 (cei below the bank level. The 
final depth of these sJiafts will be appcoximatelv 
4.000 feet on the incline. If tlic present rate of 
sinking is .•iatiafactorily maintained, die four " B " 
shafts should be completed, in, say, 2i to 3 
wars' lime. 

Y£K1ICAI SiiAl rs 

At the No. 4 vertical circular sliafl, the final 
details of the skip and cage arrangements nt the 
head-gear, the necessary administrative buildings, 
and the tar macadamising of tlw area have been 
completed. The 20-in diameter air main down 
the shaft is in operation, and the first of tlie two 
main 14-ln. pump collmms, with the associated 
pumps in the main and intermediate pump 
dioralier.s, has been commissioned, giving a pre¬ 
liminary pumping capacity of 7i million gallons 
per day. This installation is now in the course 
of licing duplicated, to bring No. 4 shaft’s pump¬ 
ing capacity up to 15 million gallons per day. In 
the light of the current ovciall rate of pumping 
in the whole mine, wiiich is approximately 9 


nnillion gallons per day, there is, even at present, 
satisfactory capacity at No. 1 and No. 4 shaft', 
to deal with tliis loatl. ' ' ' 

Al No. 2 vertical reciangul.ir shaft there is 
^severe, lateral prcssyie on the shaft frpni near 
the surface lu a depth of alxnii 350 feet and a 
general settlement of the surface is taking place 
ill a depression lo the south-w'cst of the ahofi 
and ill close proximiiy to ii. The reinforcing 
of the sluifl fiom the bank to 400 feet below the 
collar by means of doubling, trebling and, where 
necessary. even quadrupling the steel setts over 
this diMance li:is been completed. Regular 
purveys iiidieaie that the .shafi has not deviated 
from the vertical. Boreholes sunk in the area 
immediately adjoining the shaft show that the 
winding engine room and other main buildings 
on its eastern side are situated on more stable 
ground. Sonic doubt, liowcver, continues to 
exist as to the stability of cerLnin buildings 
of minor importaiKc to the soutU-vs'Csi of the 
shaft. A scheme has been commenced to con¬ 
solidate tlie sliafl area by means of slime em¬ 
placement ilu'ough boreholes drilled at close 
intervals in the vicinity of the .shaft, wherever 
these have eiicoiinfered tisMires. Meanwhile, 
only the hoisting ol rock and m.ircrial is being 
imderniken al this shaft. As mentioned in the 
flimual report, the tiMliii compressed nir supply 
to the mine is to be concentrated at No. 2 shaft. 
Work has continued on this extension, but for 
The time being the compressor plant at No. 1 
shaft W'ill not be moved and will continue to 
supply a portion of the underground needs ol 
I he mine. The pumping tapacity ai No. 2 shah 
is 24 million gallons per day, wlikh ai prebeiu 
IS not being u.scd. 

Ill my review la.si year. I explained in some 
defuil the propoa.il taking No. 1 vertical 
recinngular tihaft out of comnii.ssion once No. 4 
sliati was in operation. Pl.ins were, in fad. 
quite far advanced, and the removal of certain 
hoists for use in the “B" sub-incline shahs 
has already taken place, both from No. 1 and 
No. 2 shafts. How'ever, in view of the present 
uncertain position at No. 2 shaft, it has been 
considered advisable ro postpone indcliniteh 
the plans for closing No. 1 shaft for the purpose 
of mining its valuable shaft pillar. The 10-ton 
w'inder i.s continuing to hoist men, materials and 
rock, while the pumping capacity of this shah 
of 9 million gallons per day is still being used 
to the extent necessary. Depending upon 
developments at No. 2 shaft, it may be necessary 
to install an additional winder at No. 1 shaft to 
assist with the duty it may be called upon to 
meet. 

pure aumonarV .mi Asuuts wim ufcaud 
ro SlIRLVO INSIAI.I.AIIONS 

Corisiderahle additional knowledge of the sub- 
surlnce conditioii of the company's property has 
been gained during the past year by an iiitcnsi- 
hcatiou of gravimetric survey work, by a ,mor# 
detailed study of the surface geology and 
mudi test drilling; the techniques of diamond 
dvilling,", '‘juipper drilling," aqd *‘down the 
hole drilling" arc being vaiiousdy employed, as 
requircmenis indicate 


Tclexcopic Ijcnyh mafks have been insiallul 
in mahy test limes and are fcguTliirly 

(Peeked at short Intervals of time for any ittoyc- 
menr. Orlier bench marks dfe fittcid vviih 
micrometer Switches which ensure an alarm 
being given on any very .small nioveineni. In 
some arcus circuits of precise levelling survey 
stations have been established and are subject 
to systematic checking for Indications of an\ 
change of level » 

By these means it is believed that a sati>- 
factory basic network lias been established on 
the property to give warning it ony ot the surface 
occupations on the mine should become unsale 

HI.-IIOUSINC; Ol I MIM.OYI I S 

Since the Wesidene disasiei 234 houses have 
been cvaeuaied. 

The areas on eiilier side of the conipany'.s 
Southdene village, where the dolomite is over- 
lain by a satisiuctory cover ol shales and 
quari/itcs of the Pretoria Series, with inter- 
bedded diabase sills, have been proved to be 
.safe lor housing and arrangcnicnis have 
been made to build 246 houses in this 
zone. 

Water reticulation has been completed, and 
sewerage ami electricity reticulation is nearing 
completion in connection with the first section 
of tliis housing pragi*ammc. For several reasons 
be>ond the vninpany's control, including the 
recent unduly rainy weal her, tlie provision ol 
tlie initial 160 houses has not proceeded as 
quickly as was originall) estimated, but it 
c.xpccted tliut 50 liouses will be conqileted b> 
the end of the yem, and the balance ol 110 eiirlv 
in the New Year. 

OBI KHOl/I It OOI.OMIIK COAlPAIt I Ml M 

A'' you are aware, it has been the company's 
policy since mining operations begun on its pro- 
pertv over 25 years ago to return to the coni- 
paiimeni from which it \Yai> derived, surplus 
waiei pumped from underground, which for 
many years has been done b> means of cased 
boreholes into hard rock cavities in the dolomite. 
This practice was in accordance with the legal 
requirements relating to the disposal of such 
water and was ypecifically foUovv'cd to disturb 
the water table as little as possible in the iute^cst^ 
of overall safety. 

In foUovN'ing this procedure over the very long 
period there has never been any sign of danger 
to the operations of the mine either from under¬ 
ground Aooding or surface subsidence, and 
because of its fears that there would be dis¬ 
turbance of die equilibrium in the compartment 
through lowering of th? water table, your com¬ 
pany, on the advice of its consulting engineers, 
has strongly opposed a policy of dewatering. The 
company holds the opinion that in a dolomlric 
area there' is greater danger of damage to pro¬ 
perty and loss of life jn dewatering ns a general 
policy than tn not dewatering. 

Tlicsc views were expressed in the delibera¬ 
tions on this complex matter which took place 
before general subsidences and disastrous sink- 
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holes itkAnffcstcd themselves. Howcvct, fono\V- 
lag continued consideration by the three raining 
• companies concet;i^, to conjunctioi^ with ,repre- 
sentatives of tho Qiambcr; of Iknd’of tlie . 

relative govcrnmeiit depatrni&nts, the govern- 
mcm decided at the end of 1963 that, having 
regard to ea>nomic considerations and the overall 
position of the mines in the ^O^hdlzer and ‘ 
Venierspost compartments, thi^;' ounea should 
follow a policy of dewatering, ^tons have been 
]>ui in Itand to enable the conl|i$ny to comply 
with this decision as far as ' tiit Oberhoteer 
compartment is concerned. ' ' 

Fhe company's participatioa in the oeiirly 
tormeil organisation known as the Far West 
Rand Dolomitic Water Association was dealt 
' with in some detail in the annual report. It is 
iiflM possible to assess what the overall cost to 
this company may be of its share of claims 
1 which may be lodged against the Association 
; hy third parties, but whatever is payable will 
Ix' claimable as working expenditure for taxa¬ 
tion purposes. 

RLDUenON PLAN I OPl RAMONS 

i'he position which the company faces as a 
result of ihc instability of the sub-surlacc strata 
which lias been accentuated by the dewatering 
of the Obcrholzer dolomitic conipartmcm was 
also dealt with broadly in the annual report. 

It appears that ground conditions over a wide 
area in this company’s property- particularly in 
ibc northern portion—are now such, as the re¬ 
sult of the lowering of ilic water table, that 
previously accepu*d inierpreUitions of gron^ 
bch.iviour tn the aTciP'^re having to be 
y )nodihcd. 

In the vicinity of the rcdiSteiion works several 
lest holes were drilled some time ago to establish 
i suitable position in which to erect new addi¬ 
tional mills, whicli it w’as planned to install to 
allow the discard of steel balls as a grinding 
medium. The geological formation encountered 
Nvas, however, not considered sufiicienily satis- 
lactory for this construction. Some cavities 
wliicii were located near other sections of the 
plant have been lilled with slime in order to 
consolidate the ground. There is at present no 
indication of immediate danger of the reduction 
works and related plants being affected by 
ground movement, but from a study of the local 
geology in conjunction with gravimetric sur¬ 
veys and drilling, it cannot he guarajitced that 
I his condition will la.st indefinitely. 'Ilie com¬ 
pany's consulting engineers have therefore 
recommended that arrangements be made to 
jirovidc altcrtMitivc milling facilities to deal with 
.ui emergency should one arise. 

niese arrangements would involw pumping 
about 10,000 tons of rich fines per month to 
rhe Western Deep Tcvels reduction works for 
rreatment, while, in terms of arrangements be¬ 
ing made with Randfontcin Fsrates, the balance 
of alx^iit 40,000 tons per month of a high grade 
screened ore product would be handled at that 
c«)mpany'8 plant, 'fhe remainder of the ore 
mined, which would be of a lower grade, would 
have to be treated elsewhere or be stockpiled 
temporarily, 'llicse emergency facilities can 
naturally he only of limited duration, and the 
Board has decided tliat during the period they 
are available a 50,000 tons per month reduction 
plant unit will, as recommended by the con¬ 
sulting engineers, be erected on an area of the 
properly near the aoiichcrn boundary which has 
been proved safe by diamond drilling. Such a 
unit, if called iipon to treat this amount of high 
grade ore, will, as would the tempotary emer¬ 
gency facilftici dcsciibed, enable gold recovery 
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TO be maintained ai aitoroximatvly 75 per cent 
of the current level, thereby iDAbHog me mine 
CO mgit^in an effective degree of 
Ai^til Itbnorraal conditidbi have been ove^ 

The new 50,000 ton unii is being SS? 

that it can form an integral part of a full 
ton plant. 

The uranium and acid plants are bituatea m 
close proximity to the present gold plggty and 
although similar considerations may no. 

decision has yet been taken on the 
these plants, which Ate on a cerettil^^i at 
maintenance basis. , 


CURRENT YEAR'S RESUUS 


Despite the diflScult ^ifeamstancea ooder 
operatioiia ore ognlod out, produc- 
■ ' it. gtepoat iwinal levels. 

140 
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, ' ■* V-'i' 

Shareholders will witdi to know 
tional costs the company will be callipcl upon to . 
bear in the new situation ^hlch has 
developed, and what effect this ^^ii^ndicure 
is likely to have on the compattSr^a. dividend 
prospects. ' / 

As reg.u'ds tlic comtxmy's preseiil'fc-housing' 
plans, tile building of 246 of 

reticulation and roads, uiil cost < " 

R2.5 million. 

The cosi ol' the 50,000 tons pec^ 
lion plant unit is provisionally eftydidted' At RZi6 
million. As you w ill be awarc^; taa^ltiqD and 
lease consideration have an import^} beaming 
on financing schemes of this Otd^> gbd the 
company has approached die State 
Secretary for Finance, to be permitted tb atnof- 
tisc such emergency expenditures on rcplace- 
niems at a full IQO par cent tnsfead of 6nly betef 



Fterioti. The 

r kioa fiKtt thefr ottentibn. to dui,._ 

Qqm^oy tiiVtMaihQut 

for sobj^of niijHbal 

\ .dai^4M\£as been mp 
tfacVlplvingrtofraciiaHi their hoinaa and to ifiare 
. amnwaodailoft idth friepda or live in caravans. 
.N^oery effpft has been toade to mjiihnise iheir 
_ \rt They W|^\8hdjjHa,„irt'*a(d^rabl^ 

!i|hroug|ioMt and grateful to 

' ' 

The rtimitft to the 

current miahcial^ft>eeA saris- 

factory although/; jpmL/iyas rO 'Ca)!^ in 

topnage milled break¬ 

down of two 

Coiilpared the 

ore milled wa«i 

gold production Wal^ t ounces 

lest at 362,447 cosi^ 

were 88 cenci per fr^er-^^me portion 
of thia torease being on aooout of Wenditurc 
on temporary aocompOdatioo ^'eiiifrioyces, and 
drilling and other majdu The total 

working profit to'to toir ioionthii at R5,425,462 
was R766/IOO tower, ^ wgl joffset to som^ 
extern by to 6t in respect *01 

net uranium royaltlef.'*^- 


allowed the customary 27^ per cent per annum. 
A reply is awaited, but even if the request is 
not acceded to, our calculations .show that die 
company’s exisdng surplus funds, augmented by 
the additional profit of R2.1 million by the end 
of 1966 from die sale of the uranium quota, 
will, allowing for nt»rmal profits from mining 
operations, be sulficient to finance the expendi¬ 
ture. Of course any iixrcascs in huch^expendi¬ 
ture, due to additional reduction plant units 
having to be installed or other installatioDS hav¬ 
ing to be replaced or moved, will have a more 
serious elfecr on the copipany’s financial posi¬ 
tion. At this stage, therefore, it is most difficult 
to be specific in giving members a forecast of 
the future dividend pattern. 

In assessing the positiem, account must neces¬ 
sarily be taken ol future possibilities as ^^elI 
as present circumstances, and as regards the 
latter you are aware rlioi material sums are be¬ 
ing expended on invcstigutiing the sub-surface 
strata on die property and on the cxtensi\c pre¬ 
cautionary measures which have been insri- 
luted. There will also be canalisaiion costs 
arising out of the decision to dewater the com¬ 
partment, and the company’s share of claims 
made against the Far West Rand Dolomitic 
Water Asaocintion which are artribiUablc to 
dewatering. 

Bearing all the factors in mind, it appears 
ihat for a tew years a reduction in dividend may 
have 10 he faced and ihal this might be of the 
order of 1 cent per half year. 

Sharcholdcis will naturally feel disappoint¬ 
ment that events beyond the company’s control 
have come at a time when there was a justified 
expectation that they would be starting to reap 
some further reward from the planned progress 
of operations in recent year# and the benefits 
associated with the completion of No. 4 shaft, 
'fhey can be assured, however, tliat no effort 
is being spared to prefect both the company’s 
personnel and the continuity of its operati|Ons«. 
and to overcome the present difficulties. 


In reply to questions the Chairman said ihai 
over the y^ars rhe company's policy of returning 
surplus water to tlie Obethoteef "compartment 
iiad been made public- in offici^ reports. Con¬ 
sideration had l-HfOTi ahd was ^ttill being given 
10 tlie problem by highly qtWU’icd sdentisis and 
engineers. 

Although a saiisfactoiy cover of the rocks of 
the Pretoria Series overlaid the dolomite in the 
southern portion of the property, where it was 
proposed to erect a .50,000 t.p.nu reduction plant 
unit, elsewhere on rhe property thtre were large 
areas of dolomite overlain only hy the lower 
shales of tlie Pretoria Scries ; in particular the 
geology of the general area in wluch the reduc¬ 
tion works was situated indicated weatliercd 
dolomite, with no Pretoria ^crii^s present, in 
which cavities had been engountefed by 
drilling. 

In all ihe circumstances, it was fell tbai the 
safety of the area could not be guaranteed in¬ 
definitely, and plans had to be available to meet 
any emergency which might arise. 

The policy of reluming surplus water to the 
compartment had now to be altered, as the com¬ 
pany was required to comply with the directive 
issued by the government. It would rake some 
while before the company was in a position 
10 discharge its surplus underground water out 
of fhe compartment, as the canals had still to 
be constructed. 


Copies of the (TiMiriiiair.s addre.%s in full will 
be sent la registered ahureholderti shoilly, ^ ben 
copies will also be avaUabJe > on application 
to the tondon .Semtariea. A. Moir 41 Co. 
l^imited*, 4| London ,Wal| BnHdlnga, London, 
ECi. *■ 



HOLLAND FUND 



Highlights from the Statement by 
Mr W. A. Royce, The Chairman, 
and from the Annual Report 19S4. 


Production. 

Factory output in the United Kingdom, and total sales 
for the Group, both showed an increase of 18 per cent, 
on last year. The higlilight of the company’s year has 
been the opening of Britain's most up-to-date shoe 
factory, Hcaihsidc. Here, with the ne\A est machinery and 
techniques the Norvic Group is meeting the challenge 
of the Aiture. 

Profits. 

The profit for the financial year, before taxation, 
amounted to ^^727,851 against for last year. 

Dividends. 

An increased final dividend of 10^ per cent, has been 
paid making a total of i6\ per cent, for the year. 

Prospects. 

The outlook for the Group is bright. VC'orld wide foot¬ 
wear interests should help to ensure a continuing 
prosperity. 


A of ilic Annual Rjpori 1^64 is available from the Secretary 

Norvic Stibe Cbmpahy Lliibited, Nbi'wlbh, Norfolk, N0R.32.A. 



Simintufy of the ANNUAL REPORT 
for tile year ended SEPTEMBER 30, i964 

During the financial year the number of outstiflidiiig partici¬ 
pations increased by 4,000 to 32,100 and the net asset value rose 
from FI. 15,640,529.72 a.s at September 30, 1963, to 

FI. 17,406,504.35. The results achieved in the period under review 
have again made it possible to raise the distribution per unit. On 
October 9, 1964. the distribution for 1963-64—viz. FI. 23.50 
(1962-63 FI. 23,25) ot which FI. 7.70 (Iasi year FI. 7.50) realised 
capital gain, has been made payable against coupon No. 4. The 
selling price of tlie units was FI. 563.95 on September 30, 19o4, 
against FJ. 576.08 on September 3^)th last year. At the end ol May 
HOLLAND FUND was introduced in Sw'it/.crl.ind and in Sep¬ 
tember the units became listed on the Brus.sels and Antwerp stock 
exchanges. 

The interest in insurance shares declined from 17.4 per cent to 
14.9 per cent of the total portfolio holdings. "Hie investment in 
large international concerns has been enlarged from 17 i>er cent 
to 18.9 per cent, d’lie higher rates of interest made investing in 
bonds attractive, more particularly in convertible debentures, which 
are not quoted too much alxive par. During the year 1/5 units 
and units representing 10 participations have been issued and 
admitted to the otlicial quotaiion in .Amsterdam. An inieiest in 
alxtut 120 Netherlands securities, of which Holland Fund is com¬ 
posed, can now be obtained fur approx. FI. 115 or roughly £ll. 


The 10 largest participations on 
September 30, 1964 

Per cent 

Amount 

1. Royal Dutch* . 

Q-6 

FI. 

1,622,350 

2. Unilever* . 

3-9 

„ 

659,570 

3. A.M.E.V. 

3-8 


644,460 

4. Philips . 

3-8 


641,600 

5. Nationalc-Ncdcrlandou. 

3 1 

» 

316,120 

6. Koti. Zout-Ketjen . 

2*4 

’J 

408,150 

7. Kon. Hoogovens*. 

2-3 

U 

390,900 

8. Ainstcrdam-Rotterdam Bank ... 

20 1 


346,250 

9. Algemcnc Bank Nederland 

1-9 

„ 

321,300 

10. Dc Biienkorl . 

1 0 

- 

318,600 

' * lucitidiir; iioiifing coinpanie^. 

i 

34'7 

FI. 

5,869,300 

i 




Managers : l-aboui:here & Co,, N VlT Amsterdam; 
Messrs. Hope & Co,, Am.sterdam 

Ci!st<Kltan : Administrariekantoor Interland N V., 
Amsterdam 

.iH Enahsit tratidution of the complete Annual Report can he 
obtained f*oni yoin banke)!> Ot f*om HOLLAND FUND, 
12,. TessehchudesttiUit^ Am^ienlam^ Netherlands. 
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GROUP’ASSEt^ NOW VALUED AT £100i MILLION 


The Aanual General Meeting of Consoli¬ 
dated Gold F^ields Limited was held in 
London on 1st December, 1964. Sir George 
Harvie*Watt, Bart., t.d.j d.l.^ .Q.C,j tlic 
Chairman, presided, and in the course of 
his speech said: 

For tlie tilth year in succession die 
Group's income and protits have reached 
new records. These satisfactory results 
reflect the intemifled activity of the Group 
and the continued expansion in all sectors 
of its business. 

Sir Lf4tn-^e Harvie-^ay, Total revenue rose by 27 per cent, to £13 
Barft i .D., D.L., Q.C. million. The outstand^ feature >\Tts tlie 
increase of £2 million in revenue from the industrial, oommerdal and 
mining subsidiaries. This is the direct result of our investment policy in 
recent years, and provided industrial production and base metul pric'cs 
maintain tlieir present levels, I expect the contribution made by these 
companies to rise still further. Profits before tax amounted to /,'9,600,lXX) 
and were the Itighest the Group has yet acliicvcd. This was 31 per cent, 
more titan last year. After deducting expenses, taxation, and ihe 
interests of minority shareholders, the net profit for the year w-as 
jC 5,100,000, an increase of 20 per cent, over 1963. This improvement 
has enabled us to make substantial transfers to Revenue Reserves. At the 
same time we have maintained our policy of steadily raising the dividends 
paid to out shareholder.s. The Final Dividend recommended by your 
Directors is 48. per Ordinary Share, less tax, making a total of 68. per 
share, compared with 5^6d. last year. 'I’hc total amount paid out on our 
Ordinary Shares has shown an unbroken upward trend for mure than 
ten years and, with the dividend now proposed, will be nearly five 
times gre:itcr than in 1955. 

At the 30ih June last the assets of the Group, taking Stock Exchange 
values for quoted investments, and excluding special expt)rt finance 
debtors, amounted to £100 million, compared with £81 imllion at the 
end of the previotis year. The distribution of assets over the various 
countries in which the Group operates shows little change, approxi¬ 
mately one half being in soutlieni Africa with the other half spread over 
North America, Australasia and the United Kingdom. 

ACHIEVEMEm' IN SOUTH AFRICA 

In South Africa there has been further growth in the strength and 
diversity of that country’s economy. With this fiivourable background 
the year has been one of special achievement for Gold Fields and our 
many interests continue to prosper. Gold Fields of South Africa Limited 
has earned its highest profit. The gold mining companies which it 
administers achieved new record aggregate figures of tonnage milled, of 
revenue, and of working profits and payments to shareholders. At West 
Driefontcin the rapid completion of the new treatment plant has been 
one of the outstanding engineering feats in the history of mining. 

AMERICAN INTERESTS 

In the U.S.A. our achievements have been most satisfactory. I’hc 


American Zinc, Lca^ and Sipelting Compajiy, made a ^ubstaniial 
contribution to the Group’s earnings. Indeed, the profit Of this dbmpany 
was 75 pci cent, highdr than the comparable figure in the previous' 

Prodtiotlori has now started at the New Market mine of our wholly-'" 
owned subsidiary, Tii-State ZirtC. Steps taken in the last few years to 
strengthen the competitive position t^BueU Engineering are beginning 
to cake effect. ^ . 

AUSTRALASIAN OPERATIONS EXPAND 
In Australasia our wholly-owned subsidiary, CoflsoKdated Gold Flddi 
(Australia), has made a further important advance In the esvaagioo ^ 
its operations. A 51 per cent, interest in Zip Holdings was mole 'in.- 
April. This is our first investment ix^ New Zealand, The B^ambl 
deal Companyl wliicli become a subsidiary in July, has ctnWlc^d 
on a major pnigramn^e to expand production at its colliery in New 
Soutli Wales. In July wc also purchased a 2^ per cent, int^st la ^hc 
Mount I.yell conipai^ from Boral Limited, tlic major shareholder at 
that time. NegotiatiopiB between represent^ives of Mount Goldsworthy 
Mining Associates and the Japanese iron and Steel industry arc stifl 
taking plaCc. 

In tlxe last four y«wrs, wc have invested nearly £7 million in the 
expansion ot Uic Group’s interests in Australasia, thus, demonstrating 
our conviciion that Australasia ofl'ers excellent and rewarding Oppor¬ 
tunities for the continued expansion and growth of Gold Fields* 
interests. 

ACTIVITIES IN THE UJC. 

C. Tennant, Sons & Company, Limited had a most encouragmg year. 
Profit before tax was bnc-thiid greater than was estimated at the time 
Tennants joined the Group in August 1963. 

It is our hope that, as suitable opportunities occur, wc siiall Junlier 
expand our activities ih this country. 

A MEMORABLE YEAR 

This has indeed been a memorable year. The earning capacity of Gold 
Fields Group has shown a most encouraging improvement and the 
search for profitable new ventures has continued with great determina¬ 
tion in all the territories in which wc operate. In South Africa we have 
seen the formation of a new niining company, the remarkable rccovcrj' 
at West Driefontcin and a notable development in the industrial field. In 
the United States of Aancrica all our main interests arc moving forward, 
Efficiency is being improved, new properties arc being opened up, and 
productive capacity i^ being increased. Iii Australasia there has been 
considerable further c.xpansion, both in the mining and industrial 
sectors of our business, and tlie Group now lias its first interest in New 
Zealand. Here at home in the United Kingdom, our commercial and 
industrial companies are widening their range of activities and making a 
growing contribution to our profits. 

“On such a full sea arc wC now afloat, and W’C must take tiic c'urrem 
wiicn it serves.** 


SALIENT ITEMS FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF THE GROUP 


Issued Capital. 

Capital and Revenue Reserves. 

Oenentures and Loans. 

Fixed Assets . . • * J . 

investmeota^iocludlngi quotqd at Stuck Lxchange value) 

Current AUsbtulws Current tlablWtles ... 

Profit before taxation. 

Profit after taxation and minority Interests . 

OrdinaryOlvWeiiKli (nut) sX * > r * 

■ pershdre ....•• 


1962 

1963 

1064 

£14,527.553 

£14,527,553 

£15.000,000 

14^26,669 

15,393,184 

16,905.220 

5^25.004 

11,944,167 

12.219.221 

5;007,472 

12,135,063 

14,043,829 

47<334,162 

49,575,082 

63,347,947 

8,579.260 

11.694,565 

10,446,897 

7,029.829 

t.299.007 

9.589.422 

3^32,868 

4.221.143 

3,105.497 

1,765.157 

1.992,313 

2.205,000 

5#'. Od. 

5s. 6d. 

6s. Od. 


Consolidated Cold FieMs Limited 


f,>/>/■« of iho Reporr ond Accounts and the full ic::t of the Chuirinait*s Speech may 


be obtainedJron, rhe < '.ompany'r^Trai>cparpii€/ir, 49 MoorxnYet 
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HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 

INCREASED PROEIT 

The seventeenth Annual General Meeting of 
Harris Lebus Ltd. was held on November 27th in 
London, Mr Ollvar Lebus ((Airman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
review of the 52 weeks ended July 10, 1964: 

After a series of difficult years the furniture 
industry benefited considerably from the general 
improvement in the state of the economy. 

In spite of this welcome movement, in which 
your company shared, furniture has lagged 
behind the average increase in consumer spend¬ 
ing. 

Ilie trading profit for the year has increased 
by j(;207,615 to ^'424,219. Your board is recom¬ 
mending a dividend of 5 per cent (less income 
ta\') on the Ordinary stock. 

Tlic Group is based on die furniture manufac¬ 
turing units of the parent Company at Totten¬ 
ham and Woodley which produce wooden and 
upholstered furniture respectively. A consider¬ 
able range of other items of furniture which are 
not .suitable for manufacture at Tottenham are 
bought in and sold under the ** Lebus Guaran¬ 
teed Furniture " brand. 

SUBSIUIAHY COMPANILS 

In addition, tlie following subsidiary com¬ 
panies arc wholly owned. “ Eventide (Bedding) 
Ltd.'* produces bedding at our factory in 
Shoreditch. “ Merchandise Transport Ltd." 
comprisL*s that part of our transport fleet which 
in addition to delivering our products also 
carric*b other merchandise on return journeys. 

Moorgate Trading Co. Ltd.” is a small timber 
importing business. “ Lebus of I.ondon ” is the 
exixirting company. ” C.F.C. Furniture (Com¬ 
pany ” carries on the manufacture and sale of 
furniture and bedding in Nigeria. “Merchan¬ 
dise Funds Company Ltd.” conducts a hire 
purchase tinaiKc business. 

All these aspects of the group contributed to 
the improved results apart from C.F.C. 
(Tfte Ni/f£ruiti Mamifacttiring Subsidiary). 
Improved trading conditions helped consider¬ 
ably, but there is evidence loo of greater efti- 
ciency in the organisation and greater acceptance 
of our products by our retail customers and by 
the public. 

I mentioned in my last review that we 
intended to spend a go^ deal of money on new 
equipment and new layouts at the Tottenham 
factory. The main impact of this will take place 
during the yckr 1964/65 and the following year 
and there will inevitably be some dislocation. 
Undl this operation is completed however, pro¬ 
fits ;from this particular division are unlikely 
to reach the level which we believe they should 
and, in the meantime, we expect them to be 
below the 1963/64 level. 

Progress has been made in providing addi¬ 
tional capacity jn both die upholstery and bed¬ 
ding factories. 

Our export trade, though still modest, 
increased during the year. 

Given stable economic conditions and pro¬ 
viding Government policies do not interfere 
with our dcvelopmem, yofur board is confident 
of further improvement oa the steps 1 have out¬ 
lined progresshrdy have effecL 

The report and accounu were adopted. 


THE RATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 

(hicorf^ouued m iht Cflmmomveafth of Australia) 


Extracts from the Chairman’s 1964 address 

Mr J. A, Forrest, Melbourne, 25 / 11 / 1964 

GOVERNMENT STABILISES ECONOMY. Faced with possible inflation, the Government is 
to be commended for having taken early action to dampen spending before boom con¬ 
ditions appeared. Recent budget restraints have thi.s objective, and the ratio of statutory 
reserve deposits has been raised from 10.8 per cent to 15.8 per cent. But the very low 
interest rates paid on these compulsory funds with the Reserve Bank i^eans that banks 
and their customers are meeting part of the cost of the monetary management of the 
economy. No build up of inflationary pressure from excess purchasing is yet apparent, 
the June basic wage decision undoubtedly being the prime factor in the recent upward 
drift of prices. 

THOUGHTS ON MONETARY POLICY. A few years ago supervision of money and credit 
through tlie banking system was tliought to be sufficient, but greater attention is now' 
paid to ways in w'hich money and savings outside this system are used, and the resultant 
effects on business activity. For example, spending can be increased without approaching 
the banks by borrowing from financial intermediaries which, in turn, obtain funds from 
public savings, normally bank deposits. The view now is tliat this kind of activity can 
increase spending similarly to a rise in bank lending. 

NEW PROBLEMS FACING THE BANKING SYSTEM. The new outlook has created new 
problems and added further complications to the Kcseive Bank's onerous task of monetary 
management. Anti-inflationary measures have led to restrictions being placed on the 
banking system, and tlie vital trading bank section has been seriously affected. llie 
major trading banks now provide less than 30 per cent of new lending each year after 
providing about 60 per cent prior to 1940. Although partly a result of the development 
and maturity of our financial system, tliis decline has been inordinately severe. 

NEW IDEAS STILL UNDER DEBATE. Non-bank financial intermediaries perform useful 
functions, and their overall effects on tlie economy are still subject to debate. This year, 
a Canadian Royal Commission on Banking radically suggested that direct central bank 
c'ontrol should be extended far beyond the banking system. But only last year a strong 
US Government Committee on Banking said there W'as no real evidence for this need 
ill the USA. This Committee wisely added chat it could not pretend to have resolved 
the deep issues involved, and the forthcoming report of Australia's own Committee of 
FLonomic Enquiry, with Dr J. V^ernon as Cliairninn, may well have .something to say 
on these matters. 

BANKS* UNIQUE ROLE IN STABLE GROWTH. Tlie banking system stiU retains its unique 
position because banks alone are repositories of money. Financial institutions or other 
groups outside the banking system could not function witliout the services banks provide. 
The banking system, led by the Reser\'e Bank, is also the major instrument (outside the 
budget) for steadying business activity. That at present the banking system is almost 
wholly responsible for saving employment from spilling over into a boom may well be 
no exaggeration. But to ensure a nationally responsible employment of tlie community's 
savings to the best advantage, trading bank lending in particular should progressively 
play a much greater part, 

ACCOUNTS. A record increase of £76n\. brouglit consolidated balance sheet assets to over 
iC500m., to which the trading bank contributed ^'54m. and the savings bank jC22m. 
Consolidated gross earnings at X] 13,2214X10 were £1,406,000 higher than last year, and 
expenses rose by £836,000. After increasing taxation provisions by £360.000 net profit 
for the year increased by £209,000 to £1,457,000. 

STAFF THANKED. The Bank's staff in Australia and London was thanked for the very 
high standard of service maintained over the past year. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 

atid its wltoUy owned subsidiary 

THE NATIONAL BANK SAVINGS BANK LTD. 

Head Office: 27L28S Collin.s Street, Melbourne. 

Chief London Office: 6-8 Tokenhousc Yard, EC2. 


BiO OIBoes tlmughottt AiioaraliN, P»|nin/N«w GuIdoa and 2 im London. 
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COMPANY meeting REPORTS 

OFFER TO BUY ' , V 

-■ I . . . * . ' > 

100,000 SHARES 

of 

S.A. Soci^t^ Financi&re de Transports 
et d’Entreprises Industrielles 

SOFINA 

1. SOCIETE GENERALS DE BELGIQUE, S.A., Head Office 3, Montague 
du Parc, Brussels, Belgium, incorporated in Belgium imder No. 17.487 of the 
Trade Register of Brussels, UNION FINANQERE BOEL, S.A., Head Office 
21 rue Ducale, Brussels, incorporated in Belgium under No. 6.106 the Trade 
Register of Brussels, OMNILUX, Omnium Luxembourgeois dc Participations ct 
d'Investissements, S.A., Holding, Head Office 103, Grande Rue, Luxembourg, 
incorporated in Luxembourg, offer to buy at the price of B. Frs. 11,500 per 
share, 100,000 shares of no par value of the Societe Financicre de Transports et 
d’Entrepriscs Industrielles (SOFINA). 

The Companies making the offer are responsible in the following proportions 
for the offer: 

75 per cent SOCIETE GENERAIJE DE BELGIQUE. 

15.625 per cent UNION FINANCIERE BOEL. 

9-375 per cent OMNILUX, Omnium Luxembourgeois dc Participations ct 
d’investissements. 

2. THE OFFER WILL REMAIN OPEN FROM NOVEMBER 26 TO 
DECEMBER 14, 1964, AT 4.0 P.M. BRUSSELS TIME. 

It is subject to thefbllowing conditions and procedure: 

(1) Payment will be made to the sellers by December 24, 19649 at the latest. 
The buyers will be responsible for brokers’ commissions and taxes on Stock 
Exchange dealings in these shares. 

(2) The Companies making this public offer arc committed to buy all shares 
offered for sale in response to this offer, up to and including 100,000 shares. 
If the number of shares offered for sale exceeds 100,000, the Companies 
making the offer will be committed to buy only 100,000 shares. In this event, 
offers to sell will be reduced proportionately in the manner usual in the case 
of public share issues. Shares which are not purchased will be returned to 
those depositing the shares as soon as possible. 

(3) The Companies making the offer reserve the right to consider this public 
offer of purchase as null and void if, before December 15, 1964, arty major 
event occurs in the nature of a ‘‘ force majeure,” either in Belgium or else¬ 
where in the world, or any other serious event of a political, military, financial 
or monetary nature which results in a major upheaval in the finartcia] markets, 
such as the closing of the Brussels Stock Exchange for at least two days, or 
a drop of at least 25 points in the Index of Shares quoted on the Brussels 
Stock Exchange compared to the Index for November 25, 1964, or a drop 
of 10 per cent of the Dow Jones Index for the same date. 

(4) Offers of sale must be received AT THE LATEST BY 4.0 P.M. (BRUSSELS 
TIME) ON DECEMBER 14, 1964. They will be irrevocable until 4.0 p.m. 
(Brussels Time) on December 18, 1964. 

3. OFFERS MAY BE MADE 
in Belgium, at 

BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERATE DE BELGIQUE and at all its 
branches and offices ; 

SOCIETE BELGE DE BANQUE and at all its branches and offices; 

BANQUE D’ANVERS and at all its branches and offices ; 
in Luxembourg, at 

BANQUE GENERATE DU LUXEMBOURG and at all its offices and branches. 
Prospectuses containing informatidn about SOFINA and forms for offers of sale 
of shares in SOFINA, can be obtained from any of the above-named banks, 
their branches, or their offices. 


SALES AT RECORD LEVEL 

The forty-ciglith Annual General MeetiAg^of 
Ransoine & Maijcs Bearing Company Liimted 
Was held on November 30th at Newark, Nf)^., 
Mr Edward W. Senior, CMC, Chalrdfltto, 
presiding. /v 

The following are extracts from his 
latcd statement for the year to June 30, lf64f ' 

Th^ demand for consumer durables rtmiA^ 
high thrbdghout the year, and ft (s griitifyiliig to 
note that in the later months tequiremehci liNfm 
tJie capital goods industries Increued r ^ a 
result your factories maintained a high wal 
of production with sales at a rocordt levek' 

The increase ki producr|6n has ^cn 
factor in increasing our prbtobility; the 
solidated profit after all (^ha^ges, 
depreciation of £S9(),022 but before taxation Is 
iCl,441,635 compared with in the 

year to June, 1963. After deducting taxation 
tlie net profit of the Group is 13,465 as com¬ 
pared with jC706,215 aiid the net profit of the 
Holding Company amounts to )C7'42,819. The 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 13 per 
cent less tax, makipg a total diatributioil tor 
ilie year of 17 per cent. 

Your Board feels that the interim u now too 
small a proportion of the total dividend and 
propose, tliercfore, to adjust this when the next 
interim is declared. I 

1 mentioned earlier that increased produetbn 
was one factor in increasing profitability, but in 
this highly competitive industry the other factor 
of prime importance is the continued and inten¬ 
sive attention to the development and instal¬ 
lation of the most efficient means of production. 
Over the last five years we have financed more 
than jC4»000,000 for new plant and buildings; 
the increase in productivity ri^sultiog from this 
expenditure has enabled us to keep prices rela¬ 
tively stable during the five years whilst, at 
the same time, the weekly earnings of our 
employees have risen by almost 30 per cent. 

IXPORT POSITION 

In spite of import licensing and currency 
difficulties which have affected our exports in 
several of the 115 territories for which we have 
representatives, the volume of our exports has 
been maintained and, indeed, in the last few 
months has increased. It is particularly pleasing 
to record that our subsidiary companies in 
Aitstralia, Canada and South Africa, have all 
had satisfactory years, in fact the best in Yhcir 
history, and conditions at prestnt existing in 
the three countries concerned indicate another 
good year. We keep in the closest possible 
touch w'ith our overseas representatives and sub¬ 
sidiary companies and during the year we have 
visited and had representatives from many of 
our agents. 

The flow of both home and export ord^, 
particularly in ilic last six months, fiaa b^n 
satisfactory, with the result that today flic order 
book is some 20 per cent higher than a year 
ago. By the time this report is in your hands 
the General Election will be over and a new 
Government will be in power. It is difBcblt, 
'therefore, to forecast the future, but provided 
no brake is imposed on the econoipy I feel ^we 
can 1oo|e forward to a satisfactory ye^s trad^g. 

The import iiira iccounca WVre n^pted ' 




HW COMfANY MEETING REPORTS 

NETHERLANDS BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LTD. 

(Registered Commercial Bank) 

Founded 1888 

ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Sharcholdera of the Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Ltd., was held in Johannesburg on 
December 1, 1964, Dr F. J. C. Cronie (the 
Chairm^ presidi^. The following is an 
extract hia circulated statement : 

Durisg the year under review an important 
change took place in the composition of the 
Bank’s equity. Two years ago, when reviewing 
the first seventy-five years of the Bank’s exist- 
mce, I mentioned that the majority sharehold¬ 
ing had passed from the Nedcrlandse Overzee 
Bai^ N.V., Amsterdam, to South African in¬ 
vestors. However, this was only a phase of 
the basic policy conceived in 1951. This year 
this policy of transferrii^ gradually the owner¬ 
ship and control to this country was further 
implemented by the Nederlandsc Overzee Bank, 
N.V., by offering another 24 per cent of its 
shareholding to South African investors. This 
has resulted in the shareholding of Nederlandsc 
Overzee Bank, N.V., being reduced to 25 per 
cent, and at present South African investors 
hold 75 per cent of our capital, owned by nearly 
2,000 shareholders. I wish to place on record 
that our shareholding in the Nederlandsc Over- 
zee Bank, N.V., has meanwhile increased to 
about 14 per cent. We have every reason to 
find the present relationship between our two 
institutions, linked by historical, financial and 
personal tics, most satisfaaory. 

The past financial year was again a period of 
successful operations and of gratifying results 
for our institution. The improvement in the 
economy continued. Gross national product in¬ 
creased by approximately 10,5 per cent for the 
year ended on June 30, 1964, compared with 8.8 
per cent during the previous year. 

BANK'S ABILITY TO MEFT CtlANGING 
CONDITIONS 

However, the past year was marked by some 
important changes in the economic and financial 
sphere, in which our Bank operates. A charac¬ 
teristic of the past year was the ability of the 


Bank to adapt itself to. changing circumstance^ 
and to continue its growth. 

In view of the continued growth of commerce 
and industry, which we support, we i^y exp^t^ 
the demand for Bank assistance tu oondnue.- 
It is our responsibility to stand by our cus¬ 
tomers. To be able to do so we ntust attract, 
sufficient credit moneys, preferably of a stable 
nature or NVith a substantial and rdiable hard 
core. 

Another important event during our past 
financial year was the new banking legislation. 
The Banking Amendment Bill, 1964, was intro¬ 
duced and approved. The new legislation may 
be regarded as having achieved equality in the 
treaunent of banking institutions of all classes 
by a more efficient form of monetary control, 
already existing in most modern countries. 

Within the legal framework, which will 
shortly embrace all financial institutions, 
banks should be able to fulfil their function 
in an environment of equal opportunity. This 
does not mean, however, that we can afford 
•to sit back. Competition is keen in every sphere 
of banking activity and will no doubt become 
keener, but this should be regarded as construc¬ 
tive and to the benefit of account holders. The 
commercial banks arc well advised to take 
another look at some of the obsolete methods, 
which aro still in current use. These methods 
tend to hamper freedom of action, in particu¬ 
lar, quick action. In view of the increasing 
growth of Uic South African economy, the com¬ 
mercial banks, with tlteir experience in almost 
every field of economic and financial develop¬ 
ment, must fulfil tneir funaion. For this, it is 
a condition sine guM non that they adapt them¬ 
selves to changing ^..circumstances, not only in 
respect of their traditional activities, but also 
in regard to the service which every member of 
the community has a right to demand. They 
should not let the initiative slip out of their 
hands. It should not be necessary for others 
to show tlic way. There are ample opportuni¬ 
ties and there is scope for the commercial banks 
to take a lead in futurfc developments. 


METROPOLITAN ESTATE AND PROPERTY 
CORPORATION 


BKiH)K IIOUSI-, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.l (Chaiim:.n ^mf.c.e.m.hardie) 

Growth of die Group 


YEAR ENDED 
30 th SLFl. 

GROSS 

REVENUE 

(TOGO’S) 

NET 

PROFIT 

(iOOO’s) 

GROSS 

ASSl/S 

(TOGO’S) 

SHAkfi 
CAPITAL and 
RESERVES 
(COCO’S) ^ 

1060 

jiiHRf iim 

582 

24,757 

14,213 

!%l 


74S 

34,605 

24,828 

1962 

4,151 

1J08 

1 49,318 


1963 

4,49d 

1,216 

' 51,826 


1^ 

4,932 

, 1,263 

58,604 

31.347 _ 1 
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SUBSIDIARY’S PROGRESS 

.The Phot yefr was an important one for our 
whoRy owned Wbsidiary. Netherlands Finance 
ind Investment Corporation Limited. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that our decision to develop 
NBFIC .was right. For the purpose of acquir¬ 
ing shorter-term moneys by tapping the money 
market, we applied for the status of a deposit- 
receiving institution which we obtained in May 
^ of tfaiifr,‘year.i .The acceptance' of deposits by 
NEFIC is co!;ffined to amounts of at least 
^ RlOOiDQD, > ;B^caiiae 6f rapid growth it became 
necessary to increase its authorised capital and 
its issued capital. NEFIC’s activities also em- 
brice^,Oif|fferwriting and sub-underwriting facili- 
Ji^ individually or in co-operation with 

the Bank or with other parties. 

In ov-continued efforts to improve the quality 
of our' services a fully-fledg^ electronic com¬ 
puter installation was puf into operation in 
April of this year in Johannesburg. A central¬ 
ised ledger and bill administration for all 
branches was introduced in our computer centre 
in Braamfontein. The computer not only serves 
our internal administration but provides all 
clients in the Johannesburg area with daily 
statements of transactions recorded on their 
accounts. This has proved to be most useful 
to our customers, companies as well as private 
persons, in addition to supplying them with a 
welcome saving in their cost of administration. 
To illustrate the present use of our computer, 
1 may mention fiiat our central bill department 
ia now equipped to handle 6,00Q bills per hour. 

RHODEhfAN OFEHAnONS 

Important dcvelqpnients are taking place in 
the Rhodesian territories where our Bank has 
offices in the main centres. Southern Rhodesia 
depends to a large extent on tobacco and 
minerals. Northern Rhodesia (^mbia) has a 
major asset in copper and ranks amongst the 
foremost producers in the world. The two 
countries are going through a period of transi¬ 
tion and much wisdom is needed. I hope that 
with the emergence of the separate territories 
with their own policies in regard to commerce, 
industry, international trade and payments, uni¬ 
lateralism will be avoided and that the fostering 
of good neighbour relations and policies will 
be the main objective. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

The full Annual Report is obtainable, on 
application from the Secretary, Head Office of 
the Netherlands Bank of SouA Africa Limited, 
P.O. Box 1144, Johannesburg. 
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J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. 

I SUBSrANTIAU.Y INCREASbD SALtS 

ITie sixcy*seveiith Annual General Meeting 
of J. Brockhouse Sc Company Limited will be 
held on December 22nd at West Bromwich. 

The following is an extract from the circu-r 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr J. L. 
Brnckhouae, MA : 

The results of this year’s trading are a marked 
improvement on the previous year. ITie total 
Sales of the Group show a substantial increase, 
and our output is continuing to expand. The 
biggest obstacle to a rapid increase in produc¬ 
tion is the availability of labour of all categories. 
We are constantly improving methods of pro¬ 
duction, to enable us to achieve a higher rate 
of productivity per head, this however is a rela¬ 
tively. slow and costly process. 

^ In practically all Departments, both at home 
and abroad we arc engaged to capacity and I 
believe this will continue for some time. 

Your directors arc recommending an in¬ 
creased Final Dividend, which I feel is fully 
justified on the increased profits. 

These bring substantial benefits to those par¬ 
ticipating in the Profit Sharing Scheme and the 
Stockholders are entitled to a share of the 
improvement. 

We have yet to see the efTcct of the proposed 
Corporation Tax and the differential to be 
levied on distributed profits. I sincerely hope 
that it will not be so weighted that it is impos- 
sible to give Stockholders a fair portion of the 
\ profits of Enterprise. The present Government 
X constantly reiterates the parrot cry of “fair 
share.s,” and they must recognise that the Stock¬ 
holder IS also entitled lo hif “ fair share.” 

THL CENTRAL PROVINCES 
MANGANESE ORE CO., LTD 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
The Central Provinces Manganese Ore Com¬ 
pany Limited was held on December 1, 1964, 
at Winchester House, London, EC2. 

The (.chairman, Mr W. A. Hardy, stated that 
since writing his Statement dated October 26ih 
it had become apparent that shipments by the 
end of tlte year will somewhat exceed anticipa¬ 
tions which will result in increased profits for 
1964, but will correspondingly reduce the profit 
for 1965 as the additional tonnage will largely 
be drawn from the accumulated stocks. 

He also stated that the Import licence for 
ferro-silicon had now been granted, but it would 
rake some time before tlie ferro-silicon reached 
the mine, and would not influence profits very 
much in 1965, as it was not likely that the 
H.M.S. Plant could be brought into operation 
before August, 1965. 

Mr Hardy was aho able to announce that 
the preliminary steps had now been taken for 
a partial reduction 'of capital. 

After questions from Stockholders concern¬ 
ing the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1963, had been answered, the 
Report and Accounts were adopted, and the 
final dividend approved. 

The Director retiring by rotation, Mr J. V. F. 
Crowther, FCA, was rc-electcd, and the basis 
of the remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs 
Cooper Brothers Sl Co., was fixed. 

After a voce of thanks to the Board and Staff 
had been carried, the Meeting terminated. 


COMPANY MEfiTlKQ REPORTS 


SOLAR INDUSTRIES 

The fifty-eighth A^ual General Mpeting of Solar Ih^us^ies Limited was w 
November 27th in Glasgow. ^ 

RECORD RESULTS: 

The Chairman, Mr R; K. Calder, reported that record profits were availat^jfor 
Ordinary Shareholders. 

The dividend was being maintained at 20 per cent (less ux) for the year ffie 

share capital as increased by the onc-for-four scrip .Issue in November, l96S. 1 

Commenting on the Group’s activities, Mr Calmer saW : . ^ 

HOME: 

Atkinson’s of Cfitberoc has surpassed its previous records tod ia now. the * leadeir 
of the Group, well-repaying the development and expansion progiammea of recent lyeaaa. 
The increase in output and earnings has carried forward into the current year, , \ 

Venetian Blind Division. Both Companies in this division—Scouish 
Ware Ltd. and Airelite Venetian Blind Co. Ltd.—^^ave increased their sales of Luyafifil 
blinds, with a resulting increase in profits. 

The Plating Division. Turnover and earnings have shown a slight increase oyer 
the previous year, and this has continued in the current year. 'u. 

The Non-Ferrous Division. The output of Aluminium Bronze Go, and Trent 
Foundries Ltd. has improved over last year, but it was aqcompaxiied plainly by redui^ 
profit margins. However, Aluminium Bronze Co. Ltd. especially, is installing hew plant 
to increase its efficiency, and the current year shows a substantial increase in turnover, 
with a reasonable increase in earnings. 

Bomley Engineering Products Ltd. changed its name from Burnley Aircraft Products 
Ltd. in the current year—a change which reflects the Company’s increased activity in 
other than aircraft work. Nevertheless the Company still suffered from the recession 
in the aircraft industry, achieving only 20 per cent of the previous year’s volume 
in this field. 

Universal Boilers Sl Engineering Co. Ltd. achieved a modest increase in output 
of road tanker vehicles, but had to contend with lower operating margins, while also 
carrying increased development costs associated with new projects. 

EUROPE: 

The development of the Group’s European Companies has now reached a sitage 
when further measures to integrate the operation are obviously necessary. Your Directors 
have, for some time now, been examining the possibility of integra>ting the Continental 
and Draftex interests in a new European Corporation, a portion of the capital of which 
would be floated off, thereby assisting our European efforts to be largely self financing. 
I am hopeful that the negotiations now proceeding may be satisfactorily concluded. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS: 

Referring to the very substantial changes in the structure of the Group foUowing 
a series of transactions relating to Renfrew Aircraft & Engineering Co. Ltd., the Group’s 
principal Canadian Subsidiary, the Chairman said: Barraco Industries Ltd., of Orillia, 
Ontario, have subscribed at $10 per share, for 25,000 unissued shares of the Renfrew 
Company, thereby securing a 50 per cent interest in the equity. The earlier sole 
guarantees by Solar of $533,333 have now been reduced to a joiat and several iguaraatee 
to Renfrew’s Bankers of $200,000. He hoped our remaining inceresr in Renfrew would 
also contribute to Group finances by way of repayment of loans. 

At the same time die Group arranged to purchase from Bartaco a 50 per cent 
interest in the latter’s British subsidiary—Lincoln Furnaces Ltd. of East Grinstead, Sussex, 

Commenting on the Group's long associations with L. Sterne & Co., Ltd. of 
Glasgow, Mr Calder said that the former Sterne subsidiary, now renamed Solair Thermal 
Equipment Ltd., would be expanded and Solar had invested £100,000 therein by way 
of a 50 per cent interest. While Sterne’s had acquired, for £125,000, one half of the 
interest held by Solar in Lincoln. 

THE FUTURE: 

The current year is progressing favourably and I would expect tha-t the measures 
already taken, and those still in hand, to improve efficiency and effect economies, coupled 
with results from the Companies that are forging ahead, and those where the heavy 
capital expenditure has yet to become productive should all assist in producing satisfactory 
results, assuming always that there are no adverse circumstances outwith our control 



Copies oj the Annuai Report and AccountJt may be obtained on apptUaHon to the 
Registered Office of the Company, 20, Renfxeld Street, Glasgow, C2, 
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THOS, W. AVAKD LTD. 

MR Hr vV. SC!C*:eR,ON A feoop RECOVERY 


^'hc siNty-firsr ^^nnual (Jcneral Meetinii of 
'*ftos. W. Ward Ltd. was held tiii November 27, 
1964, at Sheffield. Mr H: W. Seeker, OBI:; 
:(C^iairjiini]\ prebided and, 4n the courfie of his 
import, said: 

It is proposed to capitalise the sum of 
^^297,209 out of the Company’s General Rc- 
]<wvc and to apply the same In paying up ip 
iW and distributing 2,297.209 Ordinary Shares 
ill the ratio of one new share for every two 
^fiteres hM at the close of business on October 
1964. llic new Ordinary Shares will rank 
all dividends declared in respect of the year 
.f^ing luoe 30, 1965. 

Bxtraordmary General Meeting of the 
^Ohnpany will be held immediately after the 
^inuaf General Meeting, at 'which resolutions 
.^1 be proposed increasing the Company’s 
M^ortsed capital to jC'ti.OOO.OOO by the creation 
o^ 2,000,000 additional Ordinary Shares of /Jl 

, CHANGES IN DIHrCTORAIt 

Oiiring the year Mr Alfred Kissatk was 
appointed a Dircuor of the Company. He has 
served with the Company for 30 years, has been 
M Local Director since 1957 and has been in 
control of the Macltinery Division of the Parent 
Gompany for the past two years. He has Itad 

ti'idc c.spcriencc on the engineering side of our 
business, and I am satisfied that he will pro^■c 
• Useful acquisition to the Board. 

ACQirtSITIONS 

Dining the yc*ar we acquiicd the eiuirc share 
ci^iral of Leech, Brain Sl C'o. Ltd., u small 
jtiiMnpany engaged in the inaniifacturc of tanks, 
fihftct metal work and galvanising, with works 
lUttatcd in I.ondon. This Company has a 
Mcnch' record and we fc'el that it Iws a poten¬ 
tial for devclopntent wiiliin our Group. 


In addition we have acquired further *sh.l^(i^ 
in siibsldiafy companies in uhich there arc- 
Arliuority Inicrcsis, at a cost ol /jl90,000 axi^ 
have under consideration the eni])loynicnt qf 
part of our cash' resource^ to f\p.md certain of 
our existing interest*) within the Grtn-tp. ■ 

GROUP ft£SULl.S 

The revival in demand to whuh i referred 
in my last review gathered luonieiHiun, and Ihitf, 
combined with die mild winter, provided the 
right conditions for restoring die turnover of 
the Group nearer to the levels a^biievcd prior 
to the depression during 1963, die turnover itv> 
creasing by £S million to £48 mllliou. Corr<;- 
spondingly the level of Group profit before teqt 
has recovered to a figure of £2,6^6,815, ap 
tner^se of £713,000, 

As the satisfactory results wliiclt 1 am able 
to report arc .the result pf couceried efion 
throughout the Word Group of Companies 1 
would like to record my personal appreciation 
of the contribution made by Directors. St.'iff and 
Workpeople throughout tlte Group. 

PARENT COMPANY 

Record outputs in certain sections of the .steel 
industry brought an increase in the deiiiaud for 
scrap to something like our maKiinuni output. 
Exports of scrap under open general licence 
were permitted to the end of April, 19o-l, when 
rcbiricrioiis were again imposed on ccriain 
grades. 

Tile Shipbreuking Industry is passing tlirougli 
a very diOicuU period as only a few old bhip> 
have come forward for breaking; only about 
20 per cent of our shipl'>rcaking capacity Ituf 
been cmplo>'cd. Unless the position changes ip 
the near future I can sec no alternative but to 
close some of our shipbreakirig yards and dis- 


maiftly )hc .^lam. li^sppi^|ing and 

demolition work we have been vciy busj. 

The Machinery and C>>nstruction fiquipmeiu 
Divisions have l^chted from the increased 
demand’ for plain and 'other divisions lx.nv 
siiovvii good results. ■ > 

CTMEM ANO QtlARRIl’% 

Ketton Portland Cemeut achieved 'a rctorv.1 
profit and also made a record delivery of 509,OUU 
tonii. Tlie Quarry interests of the group mark 
good progFCSR. 

LNGJNMRING 

iiioiiias Siuitli & Sons (Rudlcy) Lid. made 
satisfactory profits and fiavc a good order book, 
whilst Jolm Smiili (Keighley) Ltd. turned in 
a good margin. Other engineering interests 
were some what variable, meeting stiff campeti< 
tion in many cases, 

AtVMU/VClHRJ Ol IKON SflEJl & NON 
EinUOUS MkTAlS 

John WilUaiph (Wishaw) ended the year witli 
a good turnover and profit whilst Alcxaudci 
Metal Co. and Midland and l^w Moor und 
Watsons came througli well 

AHSCTlIANrOUS 

11 H. Pickftird 6c Co. and The IXngluon 
Mocoi Co. Ltd. both enjoyed an increased 
turnover and liie insulating interests siaged ,i 
small lecoveiy. 

I'he overseas compimics in Euro)x* all made 
good ptxxgrcMs hul in AusiraliiH conditions weiv- 
not very fax’outablc. 

APPUOPRI AJ jO-N Ol PROM I 

’Ihe profit av;iilabJe fw appfoini.inon is 
£949350 (£773,392) and your Boiird jecom- 
mend tile payment of a iinul dividend on tlie 
Ordinary Shares of 13;^ per cent less tux which, 
n iUt the interim dividend already paid of 3', jum- 
cent less tax, will make a total of 17^\ per cent 
less tax for die year, being an increase ol 34 pci 
cent Jess tax compared wiilt the preceding ycai. 
C.)rry forward increases 10 £,827,440. 

PKOSPiCTSi 

So long as the* Iron und Steel Induuiry main¬ 
tains production at the present level 1 urn uouIj^ 
dein that nyc can anticipate good results from 
our activities in scrap and tUsmamling, steel 
plate mills and re-rolling. Given reasonable 
wc.itlicr conditions during tlie forihcominL: 
winter we should inaiutain profit levels from 
our cement works and quarries. 

Piospects are better than last year for our 
intemsts m cranea, exeuvaLom, conveyors and 
machine -loob but only fair in railway, engineer¬ 
ing and steel fabrication cbiistnictfon and 
.supply. 

, To sum up the ov*eriUl pOKiikm, tlierefore, 1 
have every conlidcnce that I shall be able u* 
present a faiourable report at tlie end of the 
current year’s trading. 

.II 1 C report and accooiiU) were adopted and 
the dividends recommended declared. The 
retiring Directors svefe re-eleotcd and the 
auditors re-appointed. ■ proposed one fcir 
two scrip issue was passed and, at the Bxtra- 
ordhiary Gepetal Meeting which. followed, dif 
special 'Resolution fb. Increase the aiitliorised 
capital to. £8 million Was approved. 


WHEELOCK HARDEN & €0. LTD. 

In his circulated Statc^ncni submitted at the Annual General Meeting in Hong Kong on 
November 30th, Mr J. L. Marden, MA, Chairman, stated ; 

I referred in my slatemciiL last year to die fucthcr extension of our ship-owmieg interests 
in ooniunction witli the World-Wide (SliJpping) Company. Our pa a of this cxtciu-um, which 
is conipknieutar}’ to our iovestment in Hastero A»ia Navigation Ca Ltd., has been made 
through the medium of a uholly owned subsidiary company. The venture, which has begun 
very successfully, concentrates on tanker and bulk carrying tomiage. Tliis fleet at present 
totals 344,000 deadweight tons including vest*els under consiruction, and present plans 
envisage its cnlurgumcni lo a total of some one million deadweight tons. Our otlier ship¬ 
owning subsidiary, Eastern Asia Navigation, continues bo make steady progress. It was able 
to contribute a dividend this year which, ulthougli modc.st, was satisfactorily increased.o\er 
that for last year. Our total investment in shipping at the date of our Balance Sheet amounted 
' to «»mc HK$54 million (£3.4 million) which represented a subsianti.d proportion of our total 
Balance Sheet a.sscis. 

TIyc hnal dividend of 12 per cent is paid on the whole is'tued capital, so tliat this years 
" total distribution of 20 per cent will c.xcccd the amount distributed last year by 53 per cent. 

The market value of quoted investntents at the Balance Sheet date exceeded tlie book value 
- by some HK)^3 milUon (£1,437,500)> thu.s affording a very satisfactory margin against the 
fluctuations in quoted values that inevitably occur. ■ 

Whilst YVt 6innoi expect to repeat last year’s exceptional performance in the cutrem ycM, 
I dm cbhfldeJnt that out rcstrtts will again be very satisfactory ; they w ill include the prcmi 
resulting fttwti the disposal of our former shipyard in Southampton. ^ 

- Copist tits'Rdp^rt mtd AecsutUs msy he shtsmed from »• . 

WheeliKk Alatifen ^ Co. iLondorf) ttd., jB, rittshna^' Circut, ECa. 


r' f yf'- i. 
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ASSOCIATED KRITfSH 

: : 7 

tWOU^GrNG Cm^Bm 

! The Aonutil Meeting pf Associated 

British ^ hcfjct . oni ^^ 

Occember 2lst in London. 

The foOmvfng is an extract from the state- 
QKmc by the chairman, Sir Nntcopibe Hume, 
KBE, MC, which has been circulated with the 
ijeport and accounts: 

' I stressed in my statement last year that 
‘•'I’lie outlook for the current vear is unoertmn 
Allowing the appalling weather conditions at 
ijnrvcsr.” I can now say that these comlhiona 
yfc'crc the worst in living memory and conse¬ 
quently we experience a most diilicult "malting 
•reason. 

In the circumstances we are very glad in¬ 
deed to have been able to make prqlits only 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

^ ^. 4n r- flw W»TT!,,, 

, ^|lthou|^ ^ rcaUse^ that Jnjit^ngure was itself 

t low and ^sappointing one. However. £cre 
<iSfe“"r(SliSi^s 'tSIni^ig that tfie current year " 

several schemes wei! have been developing 
an in^e;^ed contribtuipn. In 
these circimisiances uv have dl*dded to tipcat 
the rooommendation df h i'^nal dividend 10 ' 

per cent and a bonus of 2 V per cerit irt 

each of the prev^ou^. ^fee years. 

In absence (^f jtinIores«,'en ^ireutv^stApees^ 
we should at least be able to maintain the 
present rate of distribution in fufure. 

We were suceessfuljinf incmisirtg the volume 
of deliveries and we cm now biresco a further 
expansion ip ihc current year. 

1XPORI COMPANY 

The Export Comixiny stild aln^o^l the same 


lilt 

Je)d.,6»at>nUn.Jia,J0Mnne.ra texete.' 

expanding world markets. | 

I^t yeapwaa ope 
^cpq^tmsatioa floats in our newljf; 
tfifll. Products Group aAd it -walihifa^ tt Jnakf 
only' a rcliuively siuuU amtnbiAiditi to Group 
profits/^ Wo Itave every hop^^ thdtt if^ year*! 
profits from this soitfce w^'bo dofisicleirabl| 
highcc. / . ' j t 

I am pl<?ascd to report the th| 

new Drum Mailings at Ahingdon and Pontc4 
(fact. Both ihcjw projects experienced i^cctluni 
troubles and were liUe hi comtnjs intd ^U ,pro| 
duction, biu are now ruhnii:^ satisfaetpr^/Our 
iK‘w and biggest Malting, now heiog built at 
Bury St lidiiugids, will cpnie intg.p^jti^ ptOf 
JuL^oii during this hihmeji^ yvai^ " 



TOLIDO WOODHFAD 
SPRINGS 


EASTtRN ASIA 
NAVIGATION CO. 


(Al.ikera of Vehicle 8l Cummercial 
Springs, LockM .i'Hher.s & l•iel•cclUlls) 


POLICY ILtbT MODI RNISA LION 
CONTINUi:i> 



■ TWe fwbhfy-sitrtfr Anmod Oencrtrf Meeting of 
Tnk‘do Woodliead Springs Liniitcd will be lield 
On Deccmbci: 3Qih ai A>4ilfc, 

i‘)ie follgwipg is aa^,exr^act from the Chair- 
Iran's letter to the SHii^holders acebmpapNing 
rtk* Report and^^x'ouots 1 9 <j5-64 : 

I am pleased to repoh that the Company iuis 
enjoyed a most successful trading year. During 
the past two years wc hbvc been (jontinuously 
adding new axid .he<^l4r plaitt to our Aydfife, 
.^etlicld and Ncwbuin lactojics, and ilijs, with 
die increased demands from oiir customers, has 
resuhed in substantially iadeasing our turnover 
in all our manufactuh'ng activities. 

In view of the improved results the Board feci 
msiiiicd in recommending a linal dividend of 
15 per cent, making a total of 25 per cent for 
^ year (last year 20 per cent). 'Hie Directors 
also recommend a scrip issue of one 4s. share for 
Wery two ordinary shares of 4.s. held at 
December 4th. 

^ Notwithstanding the lack of confidence which 
arise from any parricuior political turn of 
^ents, tlicre docs apnear lo be a general 
(|ptiniisin about the immediate future of the 
i&tor iddustry,. Judging from oiir current 
manufacturing sdiedules, and. the future 
itmands which have been plxiccd upon us, for 
which increased manufacturing facilities are now 
Ming provided, I believe that we may look 
Inward to another successful year. Much, of 
^urse, the final reacrions in 

overseas |{)i^/ij||isIiiticMi bontrerned with' 

]|teh ' ft B'aNo e,t^mely ' 

tfifieult assess 4iCt'uratuly 'Chc' 

4i[cct on *our %iwin?ss of 'the 7 per tfcnt'^baiik 
i^e and the increased tax on fudL 


The Annual General .Meeiing of ihe liisTem 
Asia Na^’igauon ('ompany, Limiud. \\as held on 
Nov<'mber .lOih in Hong Kong. 

The following is the Statement by ilu* ('bnir- 
man, Mr J. L. Mardca, MA, circulated u irh the 
' report and' aucolirlts for the yenr i-jvted March 
11, 1964: 

Jo iiua wiili our degiared pv>licy, which I 
repurwd (ast year of gradual ivpiaccincnt of 
ol^r the company dispoM*d of seven 

of fe VebidS during tl)c year ended March 31, 
1964, aO lh||t there were tmly 21 vessels in the 
fleet lit bur Balance Sheer <late, compared with 
I he 2H listed last year. Whilst there was a 
copiiequCnt loss lo be charged lo the Proflt and 
Loss Account ot iust over one million dollars, 
the total effect on the valuation <»f the remaining 
vesseU in our Balance Sheet is improved os a 
resiilc. It will be our intention to continue this 
policy as a p-ua o'’ our overall plan to modernise 
and enlarge the fleet, at the same time continuing 
CO seek full luid profitable employment for our 
ships. 

MODI SI INCRI ASl OI 
PKOI11 

The results for the year imder reviCfv show a 
modest increase of ptofle on fleet working over 
ibai for last year, which is not un'-atisfacioty in 
view of tile higlily competitive condirlorts esist- 
iug in tlie shipping iairla.‘t8 of ilxe world, 'fhe 
Hoard fch )ustt1icd in.^ccinimending a fuUdisiri- 
billion (six cents per ^laxp on 28,127,775 shares) 
of the net profit foCpjihc year (HK$L666,K33), 
having regard to rht b^aucc of tindistrlbutcd 
profits ronmining in s^sidiary cotnpjiiies, leaving 
an ampunt to be carded forward (HK$7S5,103) 
slightly Icyi than ihaffor ilie year ended March 
3i;i>63. 

' « In diA BsiJance Sh^t, .the figure for the fleet 
is wduCod fbllowing^the disposals lo which 1 
have referred, and Group Interests arc 


itfCfeaiiV'd Id uF auiounts ifuc i 

wbsidiary conipanics, following our acquisition 
of the interest in one of cbe companies c6nceim*d 
during the year. Bonk Advanties and Slilpr 
builders Loans have reduced as the result ol 
repayments during the year. Ir will be seen 
liiat the total of our secured borrowmigs at the 
Balance .Sheet date was less rhaji the Issued 
Opiral, a gearing nor usually found in an 
expanding shipping undertaking such - as 
ours. 


7111 OUriDOK 

It is difijcjoh to forecast. prust^CvU in this 
xitiiaiioii .and much depends not only on the 
eonrinhipd pfy^uable cmpHiypi^'nr olT fihe - deet, 
but also on the success that attends our elTorts 
lo finance. 4s Curther modernisation and e\pai> 
siou. We have been greatly assisted in Tlub 
councciion by the help of our hankers; I am also 
grateful to our Shipping Managers for their li.ard 
vvork and diligence in keeping the ships sausfac- 
lorily employed and producing iIichc results for 
the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Directors: 

J. L. Marden, MA (Chmnttoii). 

Y. K. Pi40 (Depii/y Clutiafuui), 

Hon. J. D. Qague, CJJB, MC, T'D. 
niUa Hayim, CBE. 

Hon. R. C. Lee, CBE, M.V 
Wm. W. Y. Lee. 

W. J. Lees, AC:a. a. Nee. 

C. L. Pan. C. L. Pao. 

J. L. C. Pearce, MBE. 

Y. S. 2;cc, 

Secretaries : rjd General Managers: 
Whceloak Msrdcn & C.ompanv, Limited, . 

Sbipi’tog Managers t> 

World-Wide (Shipping) Limited, 

20L Windsor House, Hong ]ECopg, 
and 59, S't. Maty Axe, Lpndon. EC?. 

Registered oMoe: 

1234, Union House, Hong Kong, 
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APPOINTMENTS for further announcemente eee pages 1191. tldZ 1193 eru) 1194 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Progression within the BEA Market Research branch has created 
a further opp<^unky for a maJe graduate in Economics (or equiva¬ 
lent qualiheation) who has had experience and training in Market 
Research (preferably in truospcHt). able to make use of statistical 
techniques and with an all-round administrative ability. 

He will undertake collection and analysis of relevant information 
to produce reservations and sale forecasts and traffic and revenue 
estimates, for presentation to management and field sUtff concerned 
in ttiurkeeting the BEA ‘product’—^i.e. passenger seals and cargo 
space. 

This permanent pensiomible appointment off ers good prospects and 
carries excellent conditions of service and staff facilities. Salary will 
commence £1662 pa with eventual udvancemcrii to a figure in excess 
of £2000. 

Apply In confi4cnce to the 
Assistant Personnel Manager (HOLS) (EC). 

British European Airways. fVest London Air Terminal. 
Cromwell Road. London. SWf. 


PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANTS j 

Ahfuii 23 pcnMonahlc ptiMt In London, Blr- 
niloKliiim. Brliiiol. Lc«dR, Llvcrtiuol. NevviukUc 
and Noitintthum for uccuutitunlK <men or 
«omvn> wUn •uliahlo prufcNgional c\pcricni.c ' 
who have uclilcvcd mombcikblp ot Inkiitiiie of 
i harMred Avcountiind lo fciiffliind and Waka. 
or InNiltuie of Chartered Acvounianu of Scot- 
land, w JnNihuic of Chartered AcLuitntunrN In 
Ireland, or Asiociailon t>f Ccrullcd and Cor¬ 
porate Accountants. Candiiliirc« niiivi he at 
Ivakt 23 and under 40 on rKtcnibcr 31 of 
the yenr In which appliciition is made: prefer¬ 
ence will be Riven to thoiic under 1^. SALARY 
(Inner London), il 113 ui 33 rlNiiiu, auhiecl 
to enidcncy, to t2.IIO on the Senior Ac-eoun- 
luni aculr. Hood pntspccis ol lurihcr pro¬ 
motion to ciirryliiR snlHrUb up to tl.tilb 

or hiRiicr, 

WRIT I, (prcfci.ihly by posiciird) to Secre- 
tjry. civil Service CorpinlMilon. .SiivIJu Row. 
londuii, W'.l, lor application torm uuuiiriR 


THE MANCHESTER Bl SINESS SCHOOL 
Appointment of DIRECTOR 

The Council of the Manchcvicr B4l!llncs^ hiitnul proposes lo appoint a DireLtor . 
ut the carlieai possible date. 

Ihe flrsi siudems will be ndntitied some time between fune nnd October lOfiS. 

It U expected lhat by 1972 the Business bchuoi will admit 20(i *'posURraduatc *' 
and 2rM) *' post-eapericnee " siudeoii a year and employ over 40 f*rofe<non:. Leeturert 
and Research FcUona- , 

The f>lrccior will be responHihk for the udminisiraiion of the School within (he 
Rencrnl framework of j^hey aa deicrmincci by the C.ounc.il of whH.h hv will be an 
ex officio member. The wil.iry will br soh;i-L'i to neMotlMlIon btit It will not be 
leas than £5.iNI0 per annum for u man oi ncadcmic. dnatnciiua with admlnisirulive 
ability and business experience. 

Any persons Interested are invited to nddicss proivtsuU. which will be trciiied 
with the strictest conltdencc. to the Vue-Ch.ini.cllor. Ibe OAlvcrsuy. MtinvfK>>lC'r ii 
before 22nd Orcember, 1964. 


P IKSONaL ASSISI ant rcQuIrcd for 

Indusiriul orHanisHlion based on London. 
A knowlcdac m cnainecting and pbysics would 
prove an advuniuge If allied to general 
admlnisirutivc ability but is not a necessity.— 
PIciise reply in lull to Hox 1x77 

THE LABOUR PARTY 

OVLRSI.AS Dl PARf.MLNT 

AppUkUtious arc invited for the post of tUad 
of OvrrsetUk Dcpuiinunt. Duties iiicluds lildsun 
with HssoCiuied pnlilkul pai des in t ommon- 
wealth und other toumricv dircv.in'rt of 
research In ilu, dcpiinmciu. the stmtinu oi 
commiilCL’s and ol dcIsBJiiuus .iiuiiding con- 
Fitciuls iibrouii I 

Api*HL.itlon liirms und inndliloits ol employ¬ 
ment can l*e ubiuiiKd Irom ^U. A. I . 
Willl.ims (n.ncr.il SiLrcliiiy. The labour 
Party, Iruuspoit House. Smith Scjii.ire London. 

S \V I tompkicd nppllcatlon torms itiiiM 
be returned not laivr ihwn I rid.ty. Junuart. H, 
Ptn.i 


TRENT UNIVERSITY 

' J'LTLKBOKOUfjII. OMIMUO 

^ss|^l^lnf or Assothuc Piolcssor of I cono- , 

I mica: to teach imdcrgraduulc touiscs, to cun- > 
dn..T reveal kh nnd to uwlvt in the rlaiinlns 
<•1 the 1 soiiuinies I'ruui .'inimc at .idvaiiLed 
Jevilv ' 

licnt University founded In ivast and j 

adnmtcd Us lust undcrgrnduutes in Sepieriibci. 
l>Mv4 Ihe university is oiKumscd on the | 

sotlvHlutc system, und teaching is carried out 
largely b)' ttitorl.ils and scminurs. I he upiver- 
sii> is locnied wlihl/i the city or Peterborough. | 
but h.is acquired un itltractlve cnrntnis of I,5(i0 
acres aniidc ilie Citonubee River, just outside 
the kity limits. I he first men's college is I 

scheduled lor completion un the new site In i 
I July. IWit* while the lost women's college, the 
science hiiildinu. giid the library will be com- i 
plctcd by loiiX Lvpanolon to 3.0OU luidcr- 

giudnates uud 3UU gruduuU btudcuis is vMVeted I 
b> 19X0 I 

The level of .ippuitilniciit will be ni'r^oprlnic ' 
to QUulIlKulioiis loid c\|H.-ricnie I he present 
niinimiim sniiiry lor an Assistant Protessm ' 
IS t’’.300.1X1. (or Associate J*rnlcssc>r, . 
yM.3ixi ixi There are generous siheiiic-s lor I 
iciircnvcnl pensions sickness henctiis. and dis- • 
iihiMt> pensions. \sslsiunce lor remov il c-\- . 

peiises will be piovidcd tu the mkccssMiI i 

ui'plicatu I 

^ Requests for further inform.iiion, .oid upi'li- 
cailtiii!* iiKluding a curiiculum vuac und the 

riiitTH's of three retiremew. sliouid he viii to , 

I he Pioiiiucnt, Ireiu Uoivcrsiiy. PetcrPoiviugh i 

r’lniTlo C Hnndu. l 


MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE/UGANDA 

\i'PhcuiionB urp invited for (be followlof 
aiM'olniTTHutc in iha Luculty of Agriculture : 

(II iCLiurcship ill Auinultural I connmlcs with 
sivciul reference lo either Agricultural 
M.irkctlne or Stutisiical Anulyslfi (Including 
computer pruHrumnnrigi. Initial uppoinu 
ment on contract ftir 2J-24 months, with 
prissibiliiy tif renewui. 

till Leeiuinship nr bculor 1 ocitircsjiip In AgrU 
culiuiiil Eiteiiaiuji, ’Knovgkdgc of f arm 
Manugement Analysis and experience of 
extciisioa and education in iiopical peasant 
.ixrRuliurc R(|vuniaRcous. ApiHvinimcni on 
contract for tour years. 

• lot lectureship ui Rural Sociology to work 
m cominicllon with Xgricultural I xienston 
•md t.irm Managemeiii sitcclalisls un 
pruclical aspecitt ot developincnt bi tropic.vl 
pcasarii ugi iculiiire and human iiiitriiion 
Appoiniincnt ou cuntruci lor lour ycurs. 

Sccoiidinenl arruMNCiricnts vvelconied Salary 
s^iilrs ; .scMioi I cetiirvr £2, l(K)'fci.bCK) p a, 
Ledorii tl.3 3ii-t2 330 i>..( liivcliidlnu expaina* 
lion .itlivwaiKcs ot £40U p .< und £330 p a 
lespcctoelv* Conir.ict aiq>iMiilinciilH curry 
Kratiiiiv ot 23 “y. (ot |3"o '• In P s S U ). 

I .loiii) passages; cdiictitluu allowances, borne 
le.tve cvMv IWO years; subsidised housing 
Detailed upplications (6 copies) naming 3 
rcieices b> Juoiiury 20. i^v^, to Secretary, 

liner-L'niveraliy Council foi Higher I ducanon 
Uvtrscjs. .13 Bcdlord IMuic. Londvin. W.C 1. 
iron) whom lull dei.'ills may )h- obinnicd 


Chief. Economics Branch. Fisheries 
Division 

Under the overall direction of the Direcfoi. Fisheiies Division. 

; assumes full rcsponsibiliiv lor ihc planning, organisanon and cxccuuon 
of FAO’s work in the liold of hshcry economics and dcvelopinom. 
: including the applicalion of economic analysts lo problems ol hsiicrv 

irumugcmcnl and development, the ej.iboialioo of appiopiialion pLinning 
methods and their practical application. The problems dealt VMili lange 
fiom those of the m.'inagcmcnt nnd conservaiion of tislicry lesoiirces 
through the piimaiy piodiiclioii phase and processing lo disliibution and 
consumption of fishery piodiicts. At present, the icsponsibilitics of the 
Branch extend in addition u> lisliyo' insiitiitions and ^rvices, including 
fishciy administration ;ind cducaiion. as well as to fishery statistics. It 
is planned, however, to dcuil these additional fields of work from the 
Branch and to allocate them elsewhere is woikluad and statf increase 
over the next five years. 

The Briinch Chief directs and supervises the stuff eng; ged on this 
woik both at Headquarters (ut piesent eight professional offtccis plus 
clerical staff) und in Uie field (approximalely iwcnly-five piotessioniJ 
officers mainly engaged in technical assistance under vaiioiis pio- 
giammcs) and is responsible for all their operuiions. Among these are 
prepurnlion of reports and publications; the planning and execution 
of technical assistance projects including the organisation of iiuinmg 
centres and the programming and supervision of fellowships; the con¬ 
vening und conduct of technical niceiing.s working parties and 
symposia. 

The Branch Chief ensures collaboration wkh other Brandies within 
the Division and with other units in the Organisation with relaicd 
responsibilities; temporarily deputises for the Division Director on 
occasioiLs and represents, us appropriate, the Division or (he Organist.- 
tion at international conferences and meetings and in discussions nnd 
negotiations with governmental and inter-governmental agencies. 

The work to be performed by the Branch Chief requires considerable 
skill und extended relevant experience, in addition to u liigli standard of 
prof^essional training and executive ability, I's well as personal churac- 
ledstics in keeping with his position us un international civil servant 


! A very good knowledge of Engli.sh is essential. Ability lo work in. or 
at Icrst understand, French and/or Spanish would be an asset. Expen- 
ence in the field of fishery development is desirable. 

Gross .salary ranges from $14,000 to $18,000 (net fiom $10,650 lo 
I $13,000) plus allowances and fringe benefits. 

I Applications should be sent lo Direcior. Fisheries Disisioiu A'la 
I TemK* di Caracaiia. Rome, llrly. 




ANTE 


... a young economist 

who has 

■ nn economics degree, or equivalent. 

■ a searching, iinaly ticul mind. 

who preferably has 

■ experience of coinmcrciu] and financial management. 

who wants 

■ a career in industr> which will give him broad scope in 
the financial and management accounting aspects of 
management. 

The job involves working with a team of 7 accountants, and 
will cover group forecasting; projection and interpretation of 
statistical and accounting information; advising on financial 
control; and monitoring Board information 

SoUry up to £i,3(X). 

If yoQ m interested in a rewarding career 
with I.C.Tm please write f to the Manager, 

Central Beemiting Bdtfloes, Intematiimal 
Ooinpnters and Thbnlators Ltd, L0.T. House, 
Patnn,London.8W16.Plaa8equoterei.E,41. 









BCdNOMSt DtiCEMBBR 5, l'W4 
j REFER^'CE'W^ER ON 

•- OVERSEAS affairs: 

ittile for prsDaiibg referent;* itM 
ipswcrkit enqwlriM on ormcM 
OuiuwmTioi 

RrrItinR ability, a keen intercri in pul 
ud a desrec or rcacurch 

Salary £1.423 to C1.M3 p.R. Oppoi 
promnilon und vKKibUvhmcnt. 

^'0 M.»-J.ct 

rfoiial A Executive Resisie 
FurrinRUon St.. London. E uk*- 
appllvnilon forma 

MitK MARKETING BOARD 

AWARDS IN AtiRlCULTURAL 
LCONUMICS 

(ioRal Btudy and Uir reaeardi lit 
aRriLiiliiiruI economical Itie awarda 
.ire open to men ubd women who a?e 
Ki^aduatca ttf uirtvenriUca hi the 
United Klnudom in any aubjcct, hut 
preference In Riven to Uionc whuae 
, dearcca have been obtained In mricul- 
F tore. In econivtnica. or in aocial or 
busIncHS atudica. Candidate* are 
directed to have Rained a flrtl-cluNK 
or Rood KOLond'ClaNH IfoniMira dcRrce 
bill .iriy qiialliicBtionH ol atmilur sintiia 
may he iiLtcpicJ. 

There arc two caieRorica of attaids ■ 

fa> sriJUl.Nl SHIPS «C7 iHI.£ 7^0 per 
.iniiiim) are for poataraduaie 
viiidenth uujlillcd to Hiiidy fur a 
poHisrudiiule dearec or diploniH or 
lo take up rcsi-urth wuiSi In ' 

■lurh nltural economics : 

(b> r I I.LOWSHIPS per 

aiiuuini arc lor persons who have 
.dreudy had expciUiKc In posl- 
Hr.uhitilc siiidy in some siihjtt.t 
toiinaic with itwriculiLiijI cvono* 


m 


THE LABOUR PARTY 



, ApplIcjiiionB should he sent not 
later than iuhuaiT Jj. ly6s. to thb 
Secrcury, Awnrds In Aiiritiilriii a) 
I coiiomics Milk Maikciiiia Bounl, 
Ibnmn iJhton. Surrey, from whom 
tun her partiiulurR and lorms i>l appll- 
t-.iiioii may be obi.ilneJ. 


T ill Inurnatlnnnl Labour OHicc InvUes appli- 
(.ailiin* lur a post of Principal t Ink in 
I thi' Sijilstli.j| hratich In Lfenevu. J'hc miail- 
^ lU.iiions retiiiircd arc;—Naiionallty : l-.urttpuail. 
Arc ; Helween 20 and 3^. Pduen^n : IjomcI 
Hccondury sihool, siipplemciitcd by ^course on 
siaiMiLal thLury and appthHlhm of atR^iitUai 
mcihods. Lxperienco: Siibirtouliat f^tLuI 
•-xperlriu'c in ciencal sMtlRiiea] work, i^ferimlV 
labour stuilsili.a. InuliidinR tiupcrvlnory functions. 
I iiiiHoai'rs . Lnalish und ii Rood womnu know- 
Il'Ji'C of iTclIch. 

I he basil. Muriinq iMiUiry Is Approxlmufcly 
il..skv ivi .tnniim (uw free), Addhioi^ rUow- 
iinccs are puvahlc hublect to tb« fnlnlmcnL of 
certain condliions. Funiter patlieuliiK and 
.ipplhadim furnis may tw obtuincd trtttn : 'ihc 
Dlu-cior. ItilernailoiuiJ Luholir Omiic. 3M-3U 
Parli.tmcnt Street. Lpndiui. S.W.I. The ilos- 
Inu date for the Teecipt of .ipplicuilonri Is 
Dicemher M. IUh4. 


’■ iSc', 

of Audknee Rcsenrih Dcpimment, IliiiiMr Include;* 
Ktpic oitiec work, bin arc tnninl) concerned 
with section, iralninu and supRCvUinK of part-' 
rldfC'lb^rytewcrtf (rtiiti ■indftitmiti) rnmiiAcd (h) 

'if 

involved and much ^ the time rnat be spent 
out of London. tsscn«lal au.iiilK'ationM nro, 
pracikal CRperlence of market rcmrarch Inter*- 
vicHhui, gn tntercM in jtpd knowkdHC of brotid--^ 
ca«t -proRramme* >iid expe^bie In avlcctlon 
and. tntoioii halBfy >l,u 2 t ipossibly 

hlflUcr If quullOt'.illons excepil^ul) rtolna by' 
five aniiDBl incremciits to CI.J2A mux. pa If 
nu luUir quakhed wamhdatc avail.ib|c, iniiial* 
appolmmem muy be rnUdo nt KMito p.a.—WTiti^ 
lor application form ienchhiinR addressed 
envelope and quodna nr«reiicc o4 Id L 

to Appointtnenta Ucporinuiti. IlDC, l>iiidoii, 
W.l. wiibin five days. 

LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


LOULIIIROKOUGH. LI 1 C I SI I KSHIKb 

LICIURLK IN OPIUM ION AL 
RLbl ARC H ANU 
APPljTI!l> STATISTK S 

I’he Department ol Indiiairl,il I hwincenni: .nul 
MunaKunMin withra lo, nprolni u I cLlint i lu 
Ic.ul the leiini ti.ichInK On Tailinial RLsiarch 
and Applied SiaLlsius to lidl'linic inidcrurudii- 
.iie and pos.«radii;ue siuvienK .nul lo (.xccii- 
tives enrtvUfme for -sbrnt eiurrw'i. hi adtbtlnn 
lo .ippiopriaie auideuik .ind prulesslon.il niiulU 
heatlonii vCOiUdiitcs will b* i^pceied U> hare 
i.-.i -ipihiu.KMi of these 


MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, UGANDA . 


VpplKaUods arc iiitited loc Ibc fidUiwuiu 
iippoinimcDUi In Utc Lagt Afklcftn Inatituie of 
Social Heseurch : 

111 ! Director of Polltlcnl Silence Ren-arch; 

lb) Hcaaarch rvHotMOiipa and vUsiNiam 
Rcaearih EenowBlUPB in (I) I’olitlcal 
Sdeitce and (U> Ubunomiu*. 

Cc) Asaliitaint RcHCHTch PcIlowNhlp In Sivclo- 
kiry, Anthropolouy or Soenl Puydui- 

i««y. 

ArpiununcnU. tenable from July l^o9. on 
contratS for two years wilh icrmfnal Rratiilty 
of 2^ per cent (or If to K-S.S.U. 15 ptir ejfniA 
Salary scutes (including expatriation hIIovv- 
anies): «m) i2.lu«-£2.6fi0 p.a or £3.300 p.u. 
Rcveaibh Fellow. £1.550-t2.ftbU P.a. AhsIk- 
lant Rtfscan-h Pellow« . £1.30u-£1.400 P.a. 
fr..xpatrJat« ap^ntces receive; family pussaMes 
and cddctiUon alldWHnces). SnbaldlNcd hoibdnR. 
KcRCHruh esponsss, IncludluB travel to Pubt 
Africa. SpedBl Mtemlon Riven to applicuiiU 
who ure Unit African citlrcns. Detailed urpli- 
wutloiis <6 oopicb) ulvtng : education in rulcvunt 
snbjccu incliuw levels of degrncs: capcfknce 
in rc!a;urch. trachlag, fovemmsnt. business. 
prevluiM pMfassioiial writing: pertoagl reasaren 
Intcrcsis and names of,.3 luCcrMB tw JlBAuarir 
2U. 1965, to Secretary. iDlcr-Unlverslty Conns n 
for Ifigncr Education OverseaN. 3* Bedford 
Place, London, W.CM, from whom fuH detallK 
may be ootulnfcd. _ 


Rartar Etioaiile SarvteM 

require graduates to train as jour- 
miiists in handling cconoonic and 
An inicresUog Rud 
irecr is otTcred to 
background in cco- 
gent^ commerce. 

' languages an 
j;unts should Rend 
L education aad 

e crWillW'^'fn^ Manager. Cbii^' 
ureati, 85, Fleet Street, Ldtodoft. 
E.CA, - .7 • 



had rkpcTleacc of . .. 

mciliodx to iiuliiM.ri.il probkms. 

The nep.mmont k concerned wiib Ic.uliins. 
research and deveJopment in ihc lu hi ol Indus- 
irlal LiiRinccrlnM and Maniiacmnn .md nffers 
und^rMr.idiinie iinirsuN In Prodiu don I nuuuci- 
mw. liuliisirlal I nnmccrlnu md Man.uumcnt. 
.ind loundry Icihnolouy. Posmradn.iic couiscs 
dcslRncd lo kiid to u flrsj^ Iduh^ diurcc .ire 
offered In Industrial Iniinccrlib! and NIjiihrc- 
mcni. 1 iononiics 4iqd; Admfnisiriiikni in the 
PciToleum Industry nnd Man.mcmcm In the 
C onstniitinn IndlMiry. 

Salary «vUi h« accoiilhiie «• the/* ssidt- for 
Teciiircrsr £1.400 .« £N5-£M63 ibaD \ 

£2 5U.1 [Wr ulinilm. 

Applic.itinn form and fur. her iinriu id irs m.iy 
be obtained from ihi Acadciuis ' l<>.Mistrar. 
qiioilnn refcrciiLa 27/0. 

U NIVERSIIY OF AOL'IHAMPION. 

IX'PHriment of I coMoinU Stausiuh. Appll- 
cHtlnnx .irc invited lor the post of I esiurcr or 
AsshL-iiu Lfsturcr in ihv IKinninu-ni i»r 
I'L-oiiuinlc Statlmlcii Snlitri- acalcs • I i-i.iurir 
Cl.4(M) X 18 ^ -k2..^d5, with a insHt b.ir .it 
U.16S. AMdxiaiit Lisuiier tl.uvo \ l-^ _ 

Cl .2 S, luilial iMUry dependent on oiialllhu- 
ihwR and expafltncc.. Lunlirr puriJ,.ulMr!> should 
obtatoed. {rnai The ncpiiiy .SccrcLur). iiic 
Univirxlty. Southampton, m whom applkailoiiK 
(7 sopjcM from. Uolicd MiiRdoiU .irpncams) 
sbiHild ,bs icA befot-a Ocis-mhcr .3|. /Uh 4 . 

UNIVERSITY or GHANA 

DBPARTMJ'NT OF DNOMlt S 

Anpllcatlona are Intltcd for the Chair of 
ECONOMIC^. 

( andIdaiCK Nhotild h.ivc had considerable 
research, teaching and lulmUilairadii: experi- 
ence In a rapidly dcvehrimig rwculiy. 
Speciality in Uie Usonqinleg ol Uci cloning 
countries vriU be un adNgntitRt*. 

SALARY: 

Cihanalan — — 

>U» 


Non-Uhauaiud 


— £(f2.i>Ud p II. 

— £U.Lor‘ 


Loot) P..I. 


Further ___ .._ _. ___ 

ahould be obtained from ihc Ashiutaat HcrIn- 

g trar. Unlvcmny of (Jhatia th*sr«i*av DlMcc, 1.5 
ArdM ttouare, . I^todon. W.C.r or the 
eRlstrgr, University uf Ongna. P.d. Box 25. 
Legon, Acem, ObaM. with whom gnpHcatlnnN 

UNiVERSftY OF GHANA 

AptolctfUonii hM Itivitod for (h« (todr of 
I^KOP HUSBANDRY AND ffORnCLL. 


URL. 


Candidates shnuld huvd had couRderuhte 
nsaearcb, tciieiHnif und ddiiimidHitU'e cx^wrlciice 
In a rabidly davelotong DtfPuribMOii. Expert. 
'Ciiva in «hg tiopkar wifi be an udvunoigc, 

SALARY ; 

FbHhcr pufileulkrs and fnfms of apptlcaiioa 
Hhoqld ,.bc obtained ffOni the AxslNiant 

t.f*b&>j!33ss: ‘Lss? 

uphhv.; 




I AppllCHUtioi (nin. «>.)«,> (nttfhM with th. 
■“!.« of ifcrctf rcivrcc, nhtfulrf b. w.t noi 





economic : 

IIESEAB^ fOSTS 

I .Eobiiomfe institute, 

‘'ihe only body of its kind in 
I Inland, provides a worthwhile 
- «) D men .w ho arc 

:oiaM(i(ohnin^ 
^biiul H 

_ >ing 

wealinr'W" BiUcial 
I ■■ iwi. iRiii i ) m r i f B r ris a ch allenge to 

and 



t 

(l-A^ 

aI#!_ _ , 

nbh) poai. wlih headquarters In Not- 

man id iTattic CumsnU^ivrs alao (kuf . 
;«« Ciumalhtf AumorlW fnr goim ... 

schMcs. hhi duUcN InUtok tvealdtoK, , 

liver puhlh; -jdttliiRU- affd fnquiriai. 
determ mluK iippllcutlunii for licence* 
to opcriiie road imssenMcr and anods 
servUes, imd IWeiUil/iu driver^ and .eun- 
Juciorii of public Ncrvke - vchMhri. '' 
L'andldatch must have hud rcspnnatbJe 
admiSlviruilte or olher ' ekperCjMca ^ 
t)uji(ty.n)i them for these duties. Thto 
will usually Invohc QaiTMrIelKC lb ,« * 

responsible iHist In imnspiii'l or ex- 
tH-rirliLc In till conns or udnitolfiirM* 
tlw tribunals fhi possession of feguf 
uu.iHftcatlons might Hlgi be un gthav' . 

I.IIIC. 

The siiiVi's<riiT cundlclate will bt' askeS 
to Hike up his duties as soon in ups- ^ 
siMc .ilicf his .ipiioinl mciii bus beciT 
,iinlirm«.d. piclci.ibly In 1 ibiuaty. l^bS, 

SAI AJ<Y 1 (.3 BMk ^ > 

WKin to Civil ScivIll.C ommlsslOfl. 

:t Savtlc Him, ..Ltiridtai ' 'W.I.- . 

mplKiiilon form, qtioilng ootrv/n4. 

• rtoiriniir 'daTe necembes*^.''Wiw: * 


ckpeTjici)ce . applied cconpiTiic 
ttiickfch: KcTTitihcrtitioh 'up lo 

'< £3.360.;^ !iKBlilry' ifrrange- 


■ t4«. WfllXI* HiW WWl 

f£4npl:i|pi- uppoipmentb qf jTc'm 
po^jiry BesegretC, Stiff, who (or 
.sabbuacal iMve'' or otbcMvlsc 


The Executive BbiiM* alv> con- 
Tt'm- 
(on 

_ _ -- _..isc) 

ndsht whh^ to work speTiiic 

. prgicets ia .the for 

periods from liffcfe rtionths to iwo 

years." J . ■ . 

PuhiiA U n pleasant ne«r the 
scii^ and mountains with excellent 
hbilshig nnd scH^ing facililks. 
ApptKatfpa I'orms may be 
obtoii^d fro 

I>Opur(ment.. 

^^nrot^uhfm 2.' Irfcland.^ 


nicaiioa lorms may he 
ui^'d from Tlw ScqjvUh v,, The 
IiwiIIp ^ < ftcsL%fch, i J ibiUuie. 
lurlment. I. .75 |.owc*r Baggot 


THE GLACIER' 

STAf'J|$TICIAN/«JA7> < ERftTiaAN 


’'’"'I*: 

i: 

.nW*?** I 

An onoi'riiinliv'arkas for a qmilhkff mnd eai'itit.mi'ell ^v^nutn st.v.iNiitkun t,i im g ‘ 
tvcwly vsiublnhs'd nnd InicicsUDR po^ltloil in our Kcsv.irih .md Div viopnienk-. 

, UtaanlMition. 

liisks Providing slntibllcal sirvlccs vvhkh Include: lorrcl.iilon .in.il>sis; , 
icNft.bhloii-'vgnHlysiH. s||tnUk,jnci leatidR lluiit'u ut cxpu-iinmis uiul' 
inalysis nV varlunce! iRiailoiMtient m met 11047 /ricslan .dds;'^. 

1■^/ 'y-.o ,, 


Vjii.tliiiiuilu()t,; 



lion o» j^yslcal properlies ol bcurliUM and their clfccis. 


Appliv.illoii«‘; Mff iyljl' 




,<l£3 R cuvkwaetL^XvJih pppd prosp-.vtg 


AlircMnt aalarw, j|fe#ailtiriartw*rf 
.Booitf, ■ Aiigi^rii^,"i Weniblej,' 


I < ( M I < » ! n I ‘v I 


Guide to Weights and Measures I 

: 'nuH Guide was compiled by the xStadstilnl Oepnrtmeni ' 

\ tir tlic KcDiioniiat lor use within our own tdUtn; 

z'' it was clt'CMicil to publiali it an B bu(dc to serve a wi^pr puhlic. « 

I’lic Guide liaa uoyv been out of pi'iut-tur aopi^^ ycanp,. 
bill requests for copies sLilI come in. IS .bas tbwfoiT been 
^ dirided to rexise and extend the (iuide and to publish a seeond | 

and uiMo*dale L-dition. ^ § 

Ill ‘ki pact's it proi ides farts and figiiri's on the W'eij^hts S 

^and tiK'asures of tho woi'lcL For tlig pvNl widely.uafal units, ^ 

7; la bk:^ of equivalents arc given;. .k *-•- i 

for luiitt that arc used only in certain tountrirs and ..''7 ^ 

ji tradr.s, etju> t^rition Istetors arc given.; , . ' ' i 3S 

ji-i 'I’lie Giiidct priei* I7"()d, $2.4$) post five for caidi ||fWR'"«v4)»''«Af S 

j ordcTi is ulBiun^u hroin; ^ 

PuMIcadoiM DcpartmcsiG Tlic EconomlBS^ J«siicb*b j| 

StreoCy London, S.W.I. ^ 
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nuNLor 

MARKETING ECONOMICS 

The Tyre Division of the Dunlop Rubber Company 
Limited require a youaf graduate in Economics. 
Conuneroe or a relate subject for work in Marketing 
Economics 

The man or woman appointed will be expected to use 
initiative in developing new and improved methods 
of Marketing Research and Forecasting. Particular 
attention is given to the analysis and growth of regions. 
If you would like to learn more about this interesting 
assignment would yon please write, giving details of 
your education and experience, to: 

Stall EiniPloyiiieiit Ofllcer, 

DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 

Foft Dodopi Eidingtoiiy Blniiingham 24 


IMPERIAL CREMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
DUILDIRI DEVELDPMENT GROUP 

statistician 

•economist 

I.C.I. fbm second largest the 

building industry requires a StathpcMui Witn Oa, 
economics background to tba' fiHihding 
Development Group which hat oOen set up by 
the Company to study the futupis're^iitmentSL 
of the industry. This newly formed Group 
offers exceptional prospects. 

His remit will Include: 

# operational research into the supply and 
installation of components for indiisti iitiiscd 

building 

# I study of the economics of building. 

# assessing future labour and raw mntcriul 
cost trends. 

Extensive computing facilities will be available 
to him. 

Candidates, In the age range 25 to 35. must be 
graduate statisticians with experience of indus* 
trial statistical methods and applied economics. 

Please apply briefly, quoting ref. A 1637/BI. to 
C. H. Oakley, Personnel Department, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, Building Develop¬ 
ment Group, Bessemer Road, Welwyn Garden 
dty, HMl 



1 


W I M P E Y 


O. & M. OFFICER 

There is a senior vacancy in the Company's established 
O. Sl M. Department comprising a numl:^r of high calibre 
personnel. 

Applicants for this appointment should have a degree or 
professional qualification with good experience in an O. M. 
Department or with Management ConsuUunts, and should 
be capable of undertaking any Company assignment. 

This is a permanent appointment. Very favourable salary; 
Contributory Pension Fund and free Life Assurance Bcnetit; 
three weeks’ annual holiday. 

Applicattonx, which will he treated in strict confidence, 
should be sent with detaih of espencnce and present salary 
to : 

The Manager, O. & M. DeparfinenI, 

GEORGE WIMPEY & CO. LTD., 

Hanimersniith Grove, London, W6. 


For further announcements see pages 1190,1191 and 1194 




A place /-y 

in the Sun 
for you 

BECOME A\ / / / I \ ^\ ^ 

ASSESSOR 

IN THE RHODESIA DEPARTMENT OF TAXES 

'MRED of shivering under leaden skies? TIRED of just dreaming 
about golden sunshine and balmv tropical nights ? THEN head for 
Southern Rhodesia, a job with a future, and a way of life that's 
wonderful. 

I'HE Rhodesia Department of Taxes can offer interesting, 
responsible, and well-paid petitions to men, or women, who have 
any of the following qualiflcacions: 

1. CHARTERED AtXlOUNTAKT: plus one ycar’i post quaURcation, relrv-am 
experience ■ 2. FINAL EXAMINATION OF THE ASSCKUATION OF 

CERTlEWn AND COR^RATE ACCOUNTANTS, FINAL EXAMINATION 
1>F THE INSTnVTB OF COST AND VTOHKS ACCOUNTANTS: plu» 
tvio yearv* post qualiflcacioiu relex'ant experience ■ 3. PINAL 7YO.V 

OF THE CHARTERED iNSTITUTh^OP SECRETARIES. PINAL EXAM¬ 
INATION OP THE COkPORATION OP SECRETARIES CERTIPICATE 
IN THE THEORY OP ACCOUNTANCY, A THREE-YEAR BACHELOR 
OF COMMERCE DECREE: plus four years* post qualiilcation, relevant experkoce. 

SA1..\R1E8 - - . 

Men under 50 yean of ooe: £1,543 p.a. Alen ox*er 50 yean of age: £1,375 to £1,725 
p.a. Women: £1.405 p.a. 

THKSB ore contract appoinuntmsi but the Departs^ also has permanent poiti 
available io offices at Sallibury, Bulawayu, Gwdo and UtotuU. PromoUbn proipeow 
are good. % 

I,RAVE conditions arc attracthw* 

YOUR passage money? The Rhodesia Government will pay that 
too. ACCOMAIODAtION ? Whatever type you require—botd, 
fiat, house to rexfi or buy—it*s waiting for you. . 

TEMPTED ? Then writa, for full details today, telling 
us your age, qua^jfiqadont, and experience to: 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE ATTACHE, 



iDffice ol 
Rhodeali 


of the High 
la House, 429 


for S. Rhodesia, 
f,W.C2. 











TUB ECONOMIST DEtiBMBEK )v 



U ^ * v: ' F' FCriON OlViSION 


makke^ II4M; 7 ? f 

South inglimf''-' i '•. -■ i ?. 

for an old established organisation with n multimillion 
pound turnover selling to the ngricultunl community. 

The Market Research Analyst will be responsible to the 
Marketing Managef' fpc a coniinuou|' of 

economic trends, market,"changes and demands fdir ifte 
company’s products. He ivHl study pricing polu^;iii|4' , 
the effc4^tycDess!.o{ (Mies promotion rA man 

with some ma^rket fespnreh i^ .^tiired to 

work as « member of a small team g^dwhuU#¥p owa^ 

esperience. Salary arOjUfid ? . » .- 

(Mr. D. V. E, yoww^: 

Briv/ wHtteit miumtiK i^rencr numA. AuHi trnr, 

in compietr etiyUktUf^t^ tm VtmS^*ini conrerneUliti' 

A880CIATE0 INDU8TMAL CdH8ULTANT8 LIMITED 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE Iff KNIGHTSeRIOafi LONDON SWT 

Associated Industrial Consultants 

AMSTERDAM • BRUSSELS • MILAN PARIS * SYDNEY 


An interesting opportunity 
in operatioool resenrth 

A I.«rvr iitduslri.il orpjin's.ilitMi m llio MkII.iiiJv h.»s viitnnt'Ic*. fur iwn or tlircfl 
qiLiliiiL-d 111^:11 to help to tlL-vtlop :i new l\.lornK J ccntrul op^-rmioiKil rcACjrch 
Sruiip. within whith there v\t;y be ci>nMder.ihle SL<»tv fur efIceiiNL work. 

Tl>c SLievessful enndid.iles will h.ne «n Hoiumh'. Pet/ree nnJ at IvM'.I three venrs’ 
cxperienee in o|K’raiiuiijl research work. prclerahK m mrinsin Thc^ wdl nNo 
h.l\c pcrsoiuililv, and drive, and .ih e li» work s(U ..Cvd ii with 

Maniigeinenl (hroitjjh all siH^es to Ihial intpkiiu ntaiKni. 

S:ilar>' will he in nceurilancc with qnnlillvwlions niiit c\|)ori4'ni.c ap t« 

£3.000 per iiiiniiin or store in exeeplioDitl ciretiiilslunees. 

Please appl.v to Box 1870 . 


MANAGEMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

FINANCIAL PLANNING 
AND CONTROL 

A leading firm of management consulianis ha*; ^evcr.il \acdncies 
for qualified accountants as senior consulianis in London and alM> 
for senior positions in certain regional oftices. 

The work involves assisting clients in the industrial and commercial 
fields to develop or improve planning and control techniques and 
financial admjQisir.aiion. 

Candidates should be between have had several years’ 

experience in an industrial or commercial concern as a senior 
executive or as an internal consultant, and should. prcfv.'rubly, be 
familiar with automatic data processing. 

It is hoped to find candidates who will merit a senior position either 
after initial training or after ni>t more than two \ears’ further 
experience. 

Starting salary about £3.000 £3.500 with opportunities for substan¬ 
tial increases. Initially some mobilit)' must be accepted but this 
is restricted as much as possible. 

Details of how you meet the above requirements should be sent 
in confidence to Box No. 



bpcrational Rcs^atvh in Sbell Mex tnd B.P. Is invplved 7 

in major studies of the activities of the company, tliei^werk 
involves analysis of the basic problems of st^ipg and tlisltrib^lng 
petroleum products., We need to increase the nttmbtr Qlf” 
engaged in these projects, and in consequence have vacanclet at 
foUows: 

I. A Qualllled Stadsildan with at least throe years* practical 
experience in appKed statistics, . ' 

2v Men who have already shown the ability to assume, r^sponsibiljJN 
for Operatiomii Research studies. Full membership of the O.R. 
Society would be an appropriate qualification. 

3. A man who has had considerable experience of projects wfuels^ 
have been lurgely cost •orientated. Business experience and^ hi 
qualification equivalent to degree stanihHd^ m» ewentiah 

For all these appointments the envisaged age is 26-32 ytatl; 

The above positions carry all the social and security benefits one 
would expect with careers of this calibre, < , 

Please apply in writing, mentioning your age and career detaBs, to; 

The Mnaiggief; 

Fersoniiel Defelo|n||£Bt beporimMb 
SbeB-Mex and B.P. Ltd,, 

Shell-Mex House, 

Strand, 

London, W.C.2, 

Quoting the reference D/449 on lotters and envelopai. 


Statistical Research 
Analyst 


Sales Development & 
Planning Assistant 

It is a Ford tradition that the sale of a ear is only the begionifif 
of service to our customer. To give him (he sadsfaction which 
is his due v/e must ensure that spare parts are ready when he 
needs them—in whatever continent he lives and in whatev^ 
currency he pays. It is equally important that the cost to him 
.should be fair and reasonable. 

Parts and accessories therefore constitute a major world wide 
market, and one to which we give the closest attention. It it 
in this connceiion that the present vacancies arise. 

J'he Statistical Research Analyst will study channels, of 
distribution, identify the Hfe patterns of conoponems and 
investigate forecasting methods. He will hold either a 
profcssjonal qualification in statistics or a university degree, 
and his starling salarv will be in the range £1,548£1,8(K). 

The ^Ics Development and Planning AsNhtant will con¬ 
duct basic studies ti> ellect coniptirrsons between the market¬ 
ing and pricing policies of For<) Motor Company and its com¬ 
petitors, and assist in recommending means of improving 
market penetration. He will also assist in preparing afid 
co-ordinating market surveys. His starting salary iiull be 
ill the range £],I28-£J,380. He is likely to be an«economics 
graduate. 

The successful applicants will join a team which values Ideas 
and ability and consequently one in which con^dcrablc progress 
is possible. Working conditions are among the best in Europe 
and fringe benefits are generous. 

Applicants should write, giving full personal details to: 

M. G. Standfey, 

Stuff PersoniK'i Officer. 

Ford Motor Company Limitcil, 

Room 304, 

Warley. 

Brentwood. 

Essex. , FORD OF •RITAIN . 


^or</ 











HEAD Of ECONOMfC StmVEY 

in induatry. Tm aiivcaufal HppUcont 
^ lenci « tttm untftnnUiMi aurvcfror wakfliw 

K r'CTv 

Mter-urm oAi datn icr mmabem, ud tft M 
ituljite rculistlc MKuinptloai about Operating 
^nditJons In different Industrlec aa a baai* 
for producing eorttpaiotlva dMt <teti tor aj^ 

ST a actit) 

3 d vTU prorldi tintuuid niopo for an tmagi- 
Uva tagoi Uadar. 

iHIl be In tbe Wnclpil 

s:?a%s*a5»assji.n%rOT^M^ 


MArmM/maANf 



Salary not ten (ban Cl.MO per dnnom. 
Apply, ^by Dcacnber iftb. to : 


^lattoo Hall, Abingtoo. 


For further 

announcement* see pegee 
1190(11^1,1192 and 1193 


UNIVERSITY OF ^005 

' Ai^Icatlone are Invited froni sultaUv anJiil 

I|ecturce|j^ L^iurceliipi jind (d) A^idui 
H^llireAlpa In Accounting. Suilnvw dMIfiiitii* 
nation, and Fconomloe. Salary sculea: (nl 
O.OM p.a. (conoolldmed), (b) £2.273 m 75— 
C.S7S p.a.. Ic) C1.200 a 73—43.1^5 p.a. J Uf 
930 * 50—£1.100 p.a, (or If over 28 Or noljr 
ill a higher dajvee ti.030 a 50—£1.190 n.a.>- 
^poloimonu ntiar DennoMni or on cOnMitt 
n«e or on ioeondment for at least 3 years. 
Family passaaes; children's and car hIIuw> 
idtcea: gnpemnireatlon; rabtldimf Recmnmo<n< 
a^^^cu ty^ ^^co^ici^ynilnii 

wljoiu fulljletans may'b{e ot^taliied. ' 

SIMON FAMfiR UNiVSRSltir 

A».a 

Nrw unlTcrsity in Vancouver, Canada, with 
rapidly expanding enrolment invitct nprllua- 
tKMU from spcolaHeta In all areas of Depart* 
nteot's undergraduate and graduate prognimme. 
lyuik and salary (moetly In nuige $8,000- 
•$3,000) aeoBMttBa to QuaUflaatiooa and aipaai* 
lice. ApF^utloas atioujd be addrewed to 
ttoad oT pManmeaL Dr.^Farrlval Copse. 
Mi^rary^^ZNKn X ^dovScld, Avciun. 

UNIVBRSITY OP YOilC 

DBPARTMEKT OF ECONOMICS 

^Appllcitinns are - itollad /w too followlna 
Pdsu In the Departtpeat off BcottOfliloi: 

S” *ANP^ SOefiS 

J^ri^^o88M/i:*W’so£,'iS: 


STA-nsnes. 

vAppoInrments wiB date from October I, I9d5. 

atfisr •" "“*• 

>our eqplei at appHcaUoi^ naraUig three 
rdFerees. gboxUd ^ sent Jrr JfeniM IT, IWi. 
I« the'lUgitetar. UbTrcra^^irf York. *e«Ilnf. 
lOB. Tori. from wnom further particulars may 
at obtained. 



rm ycQHomsT PBmMsm 


I^CPALUONS 

KENNEDY 

lOinm. Mgmt. and 37mm. 
Tyigms. Sac ^ two In Pre* 
eancacinn Cess £IA9.4. 


MEDALLION 




TO MONATi tHC 

qpl^OMBST Of 

With this 18 carat Gold Hallmarked Medallion the Artist Prof. 
R. Schmidi of Ylanna hta made a uniquo work of art In ftedallion 
design. The ebverve bears the likanass of NIKOLAUS KOPER- 
NIKUS (ascertalntd the speed the earth moves round the sun), 
JOHANNES KEPLER treveaUr of the Coimoi to man), ISAAC 
NEWTON (force of gravity) and ALBERT EINSTEIN (Theory of 
Relativity), ^e reverse has the likeneae of the Western Astronauts 
GLENN. COipPCR, 8CHIRRA and CARPENTB|l with doleeof their 
space PPg^ ki ghrao aliigi (t> Mult. Ilgmg; i3»lk. (I I) Slmm. 
I7igmt. <I3.I7.«. (111) *50mm. Slfmf. 07.lt.A *3.000 pieces only 
mincod numbered on edge. 

Orders itatlng ftqulramiintr rmd oeemapanM by rem/t. 
lance sheukf be sent direct'to fa/e DhtrAiOdtt Jbr UJK. 


CHURCHILL 
UWfST’ rite^NS’*^ 

f 2mm. I7igim. CI9JJ 
only numbered I- 
(111) 50mm. 50ams. 
only number^ I- 
and only available in 
praawitatlen case centain- 
ine ana of each size for 
CaljOA Also available pra- 
■antaclen cue* containing 
a set ef »izas (I) and (llV 
t aojM, I 

CATHOLIC 

Popa Paul VI. Pope foha 
XXltl and Ecumenical 
Council (I) 71mm. 6.egma. 
Mli.A (11) 30mm. I4|mr 
9.||.«. (Ill) 40mm. V.5 
CIA9.0. (IV) 'SOmm. 
logins. £37.1.0. «Only 1.000 
BOmm. icruck of Pope Paul 
and iLOOO of the Council. 
No Mmin. struck of Pope 
John 

COMPOSERS 

FRANZ LEHAI^ NOZART, 

Sams. £3.10.0. (ti) SSmm. 
TTgms. £19.9.0. (Ill) •50- 
mm. SOgma. £37.1.0. *Oniy 
liOPO struslc of the 50mm. 
BBO for ao^ eomposar and 
rtimberad l*)X)00. 


N. & F. FEUCHTWANGER •BANKERS 

PHONE LON 4977 

OEPT. G20 ORIENT HOUSE 42-45 NEW BROAD STREET LONDON E.C.2 


knowledge 


EDUCATION. BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


' CCONOMTST/TniRARIAN applfcimts to Boa 
JUi 1870 advertlscmeat. tconomist of Novcdk 


Home Study Courses 
B.$c. (ECQN.), LLB. 

■gd other external degrees of tlig Unlrorsltjr of 
London. Also Aoconotancy. SeaetaryahJp, ^w. 
CisUag. Banking, insurance. Marketing, O.C.B.. 
ud many inon*«>Mn.> conrses to buslocea si^ 
Ks Inclu^pf tbe new Stockbrokers and Stock* 

*Wf1ts today, tor detadte or advice, atating 
idbjcct iT^lclr imerested to: 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


if can at 30 Olieea 
i.C.4. City 687A 


ipt. Sk Albans 

OMoa Victoria Btrei 


'Jetbria Street. London, 
U-uuuded 1910) 

Woman 
and older 
14-wcek 
151 Holland 


1870 advertlscmeat. tconomist of Novcdi* 
ber 7 and 14. 1964. Tbe advertiser wlithci to 
-tkank M applicems for thdr Interest nnd 
^formi them ikat the position bos now been 

T^P Pec>PLB*S weretaries are well placed 
A generally by STELLA FlbHLR BURLAU 
to the Strand. 

M SC. (ECON.) LOND., long teaching' 
• . txperteace. c^ra prlvnu or groupv 
In theoretical and ap^led econumkO; 
for Parta 1 aito U of B.S«.(Bcon.) Degree. 
Alio aU compulsory subjocu.^-Box 1871. 
d^WlNQ to transfer of business. British 
KF Bxporter wl^es to dispose of wholly-owned 
Oerman subsidliinf XimbH with DM.20.uii0 
capital and attractive ' tax lomes. Roomy 
oakes .good part of plague wlili full coulp-^ 
meat. Utci. telox. EfAc^i: blHnauul Sccrctarjh 
avaflab^ if reottifeA^ Tub deMls from Bogj 
No, Igfb^_ i 

INCORPORATED SECRtfARIK* 
QUAUFYING EXAMINATIONS; 

am aCLD MCb *M DECBM^nR •( 

8S centres in u.K. and ovotoeas. Copy of 
syllabus and deiatts regordtog metoKiAp muB 
be obtained from : ^ 

THE SECRETARY, 

THE CORPORATION OF 
SECaSTARlES ? 


through close contact with Dominion affairs 

information 

on ail aspects of commsrolal sAd Jndustrlsl activity 

experience 

gained during one hundred years of banking 

service 

first'Class and up-to-date 


Bank of 
New Zealand 




incorpoMM with IlmlM HabJHtf In N§w Itahuni In fF9t . 

London Main OfflcB: 1 Queen Victoria Street. London* EC4 
PlceadlUy CIvmOIIIcbs 54 Rasent street W1 
NaymartcRt pifkea M Royal Opera Arcade SW 1 r 
Head Office s WeUinoton. New Zeatend . 

Over ^ Branches and Agenefes 
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Ar« you preparod for tho unokpoctod changet in sugar and cocoa 
prices ? We have su^aatfully anticipated the major movements in 
basic commodities. Tlitsae recPrds have been referred to as out- 
standing. 

You can obtain from na personal, confidential, scientific price 
forecasts for such major commodities as sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
animat by-products, hld^ paper, mptals.apd some others. You can 
also obtain forecasti fbr the United Statbs and foreign economies. 
For over thirty years corporate and financial executives have made 
profitable application of these carefully researched reports io 
evaluate trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed.Xorrespond in any language. 

Currently serving a number of the nvor/d's largest corporations. 


31st 

YEAR 



WORLD-WIDE 

SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 


122 East 42nd Street 

Cable Address:.ECONOGRAM 


New York. N. Y. 10017 

Code. ACME 


ooooai 




HISTORICAL COINS OF 


Kpear Sirs, ..-ialv 

mV 3-^^ ^ j cruelty 

came to my ^.^.^enced m® ^ 

Ifias e^P® .u ra.Ti one 

«;hen a. cbila* 


This letler speaks for itself. We would only add 
that the help given by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children can mean the 
difference between happiness and misery for 
thousands of children every year. These children need 
our help and we, in turn, need yours. Your legacy, 
your donation can do so much good through the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 



2 DUCATS ^ 
OFtt.BERN^ 
1703 




» 3,’1 ^ V ' 




1 RIQlfIG HOUSE STREET. LONDON. W.1. 


branch V the ^ 

bankinj^ (jr;januartc«t^i^ill of 

almost all countries‘the’ V;'' ’’ 

, '’t 



''' 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

SCHWEIZEKISGHE BAMK6E8ELLSCHAFT 
UN#, d|'1>aw#Ns 
UN»# DfWjm# svanH#:^; 
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A FAMILY WITH A FUTURE 

WITH 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

(Member of the BuiWnn SooUlii.'i A&socidliov) 

Stal l your/amiJy on the i isht p«Uiil>y opedfniraSavJnRrpAccount UulaY. 
InLerwitwlll bo oarnOd at ni ",pltw bonus (or mt'ttlftr anbsoiipHwia. 
Wilie for AilJ deUllfl, Itofereaof It.tJf 

223/227 Regent Street, iondCNi, ^.1. 

Phone: RE<{,nt 7252 {|0 HnM) 

S}Vnchr$ ani Agencies throughout the country. 
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THE ECONOMIST 

AnniMit Poftal Sub^triptf&ft ^pndinory tnvfl, 

UK £6 : overseas,£4t IQs. 


Ay, o/r swi Aetew 


Subscriptions to man/ countiies can be' tent either b/ direct 
second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight for onward posting 
from central distribution points- Airmail is invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 74/48 hours. Where 
only one service is shown this is because the alternative is either 
not available or not recommended. 


Australia. 

Canada 

Quebec & Qnt. 
rrbvincei. 


Other Provinces 

Ceylon. 

China. 

6»ft Africa .. 

Egypt. 

Europe. 

Ghana. 

Gibraltar, Main 

Hongkong. 

India. 

Indonesia. 


Au , 

Airmail freight 
£13 lOs. _ !j 


fiiJ Fos. 

I $38 
j £12 lOt. 
' or Can. 
L 538 
£12 lOsJ 
£13 lOs. 
£f2 fOs.i 
£11 Os. 
£10 Os.' 
£12 lOs. 
£7 5s., 


£9 I5|.; 
or Can. ! 

$30 i 
£10 lOs. 
or Can. 
$31.80 I 
£10 Os. 


Iran gr)d Ira*^ 

Israel. 

Japan. 

Jordan. 

Lebanon . 

Malaya. 

New Zealand . 

Nigeria . 

Pakistan. 

Philippines 
Rhodesia . 
South Africa. . 
S. & C. America 
Sudan . 


>£12 iOs.!! 
£10 Os. 


West Indies .. . 


Zll Os.; £9 IOs. 

£11 <h.^ 

£13 IOs.' - 
£11 tfc. — 
£11 Os. -- 
£12 lOs.i 
£19 lOs.j — 
£12 IOs. £9 IOs 
£12 lOs.l — 
£13 IOs.' - 
£12 lOs.f — 
£l2IOs.i£IO Os 
£12 IOs. — 
£11 Os. £^.10s 
I £12 IOs. £10 IOs 
or or 
I $35 $29.50 

£12 IOs. 
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« (¥Anl>K]fe • UajfooN • s.w.i 

: Th$ Vult of Xorthnnilerlaiid, K,0. * Secretary: StwUng WhojJow, Eitq. 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION ACF.NTS msiu\ii\{ . 

Minion 4(0. ^0 Miller Siroet Nuliicj Stni.li Wi.lis (iorJini .V, (.oitli 

(\iivtr.ila«i.(> I Hi >J I ^J5 I mU InlMns Sum Mvll'onin. tl miCIR>MrV\ M 
Smith A Son 'I HoiihliiirJ AihUpl^ Max. IIiuhvcI.*. BU \/M . i. AgJ { ro/. 

Hill c/c J.iiiciro f'VM4DA Wjh O.iitMUi SiihM i mi itiq^i.n ui 
*>!{'' Mount I'lt.iwaiit Ko:Ki. ToruhlO 7, ()iii nlo (IVLO\ I tic I llottvt 
BodkKhop. MHi rnrionn Komi I ort C'ntiiinbu. OINSIVUK. I jnai M||taijLxrauiil 
(I Norr^HiiUf (-M'unh n<uii K rCVPl : Libiniiu' llat lioit,. 4^ blx anv i. haiUPOllcrni 
I toro. I INI \NJ) \k[itv.-i‘iiuiK‘t> Kirjukhuptxa. 2 Kcskoskaio IKt-.iiiki PftANC I 
W;' H. Italllh A Son, :4S Km. (it Knoll Pans CfKMXNV. W I.J^iaitMch 
(ici iriitlcnMrtiMc ,i^«Un l,.Lpun.i (iHisxiotitriLh llanihur^ I/’i»aii/ivi i 

Slruxsi- .^^. 1 . |l.im»nir« ; Tmcl iH,ixuk. I Ul . 1‘f> Box Ull, 

llUM'CI • I ihr.iirK kaiillm.in 2S UW He Stitde. Ath^, HtlLLANM V It 

v.m Diimrii’x Innm. SkltiL-xir.. it Ij-lo Hoiicnlnm i TTfMtMHCOWGVlM Allxuiixin-' 
X I'nbllkJij Bnrk.411 ltd. TVil.’lHi Mjnin.i Mouse INI»I\ B iirik.i Tx'iUfteRtc Pronu 
fid (<o(c Maikki N'sA nclt'l I or 12 I \ I liuls.i) Siriki, ( 'iliiiM.i 16. iiT 2.^ hlamiini 
Siiksl, Bornl>»> I ( ^-nir.ii N»r,vi> AitkiHj i oiMtiineiu l ikii» I'osl liiix 

N«^ t>ctlii. IK\N : tutLiit;ii(^li:il l^ran ArcuvV <4 Iraf), B O. . Box llj.'x. filter.ni 

IRAQ ; (oioiiui Itookxiiiic. Mcrf'iii IliitliUim Sontlig'.'iK il:»>'lul.id fSU VT I • Mroni 

qiuji'a >./.Id., 2 lihlqjiov Sireci. P,C>. Box HUV, Icl-Viix. II \l V : Mss^ubkchi 

ImHmiic. VT 1 I <2 hilfnir J2 JAB^N ; Kwrt M lliiio)»c>X'i Awot-iltie* ■ M< iji 

HcUghls, 26 Kif.i).«-4ho Sl\i<<|i} a-ku. loKyo: M.iiu/sn \ Co. B.Ct Bo.:^ mi' 
ruRyo CiBir4i J(ian\M ; JiliMUill 1. Bnluilik « Co... r.U ll«i r4S. VMinnii. KiN’N n 
l.iixi Afiiiiin Siancfnrd. I'.O. Box 30(180. Nairobi. KOKI \' I orclKU BiiHitaiion" 

Hupplv t4».. PAJ. b«x 23K. WtvunH-Hlhu.MBn ^euui. .H »SNUNTU . | cxtnr 
nixttlbmrtri t o., riuce dc rB.ieHlc. W. Aiscrty BiUidln-.? BeVnn -M.MAVA’ iu-ssis 
S lnruan A Subscrijitkon DciM.. T4 Drchaul Uotul S iiK.'unirc. *t NI \\ 

ZlJkLANn. Cfn^dstn A UilUli' ltif7i. ltd. I'.O. Btik S84 75 Abac Axenne 

AUikland Ciordoii A CFolch lN/>. ltd. ’ W.triiiii Inylor SUrOtft. Wrlllm.’ion 
NJUUIUA: Alia* NtucflM LUU P UWnJu LaM, V.M.B, :i:b. I-MWI*. NO«^V \^ 

A. 'S Niirvv.si-ns Littcriiilirticnrsie. P.O. Hiui JI.H UhIo BIlilfWnNlS. Mon.-- 

CortK>rfilu>jD, VJi. Box f4,'5|, M|U|Ufk. POLANO UiulL L'l 46. Wurs/awn 1“ 

Pidnnd. TlMC^msix- (CJniNiA/ntr lid. BO Ihix R *4 SnlNixnry S mnHUsni 

SOUlIf Al HK i \mcriiiiA A ^icrscus Puhlkaiionx B.O Box (IIZ.", Bon 
CHrjibMli: iiaii'd Navi Aarocy. Lid. p.O Box 40|udvicsixuii' 

SPAIN : l3lvtria«M(li«i 1 lolcrnnlimnd Ouqnc tK: Sexto ^6 Xpartudo 01 Vi. Madrid 
SUDAN. Kharioiim Kookxhor. P.O Box OTiS Kliarioiiin SiVi DLN t Haicnirjircn 
WllUaiux A.H, NordcnlSyUUxvIiii^u) 7U. Sioxkholm SWJ r/CULANO; Apcnii. 
Acberhurd C«m 12» Bcm« TrUnsH TAN(i\NYIK\' I hr lauaanytkn SinndHrii 

B. O. Box .O Dar Cm tnijanai. TURKEY; f (bruirlc Muxlivtic. 460 iMklhl C'tuldcsi 
Bevoftlu.|sianbuU .;s^.W%NAN|Mtf laiMft.7dliB!liraiJ .«l«»#(ir«jS 


Beyoclu-lsianbuL .dRAMRirdys I'.Gn^ox 16 ^ 6 . Kampida 

UNl irO ST k rsn York P N.Y 

Hrlilsh PhMkati||M« IMK-i|| J? i xonumiM 
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A lilvestment Cdmil^ 

reuiifis the income from its investments for re-inv^Ument, 
thus avoiding the necessity of the Shareholder being 
^axed on such j^venues in the year in which they are ’ 
received by the Company, 

The shares' are suitable for those Investors who can 
aifcM'd to defer litcelpt^of current invesiment tnebme in 
favour of growth of capital. For others, a Regular Re¬ 
mittance Flan with'a very low taxable content is also 
aMiilable. 

INVESTORS DOMICILED OUT^E Qf GAffAo^ 

n^on-rcNldeuI liHU>idiMl8 and ciirporations desiriMs 
of kimdng in Canadti will not hiciir *ny Cmtadhm fnobl^ 
or WtthhoMiiig Taxes by Investing In Rxecidivc Fund 
shares if the shares are eventually sold oa the opon atarkot. 

rurtlicr inforniaiion U available fiom the Executive 
ScCictiiry. When writing please ivfcr to this advertise¬ 
ment, preferably on yOiir personal or corpoRite letterhead. 


Soutfntaly l^ne way Into the European Common 
Market. If you are interested In expanding your 
business, or in investing in new industrial ventures, 
one of the fastest moving areas in Europe — as all 
statistics confirm is the Italian Mezzogiorno, 
which includes the southern Italian mainland as well 
as the two large offshore Islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia. Business opportunities there are unnum¬ 
bered. and the advantages unlimited, including the 
closest Common Market access to the up-and- 
coming Middle Eastern and African markets. And 
there are countless financial and fiscal incentives 
in the form of long-term loans, capital grants, tax 
holidays, etc. Contact us, the Institute for Assist¬ 
ance to the Development of South Italy (lASM), and 
we will have no c(jfflbulty Jn convincing you that 
South Italy is the way to your business future 

f or ififoinJtiCHT WT?tf> lo 

INSTITUTE FOR ASSISTANCE TO THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN ITALY 

In Italy: Via Collina 27 - ROMA - telephone 4a?901 - In the 
U.K.: A.IC. As&ociatad Industrial Consultants, Knightsbridge 
House. 197 Khlghtsbridge. LONDON SW 7 - fn W, Germany: 
Terra International Services. Talstrasse 22/24, DUESSELDORF - 
In the U.S.A.: Commercial Offices of the Italian Embassy 2401, 
15th Street N.W.. WASHINGTON. 9 D C. - 666 Fifth Avenue, NEW 
YORK. 19 N Y - 785 Market Street. Room 604, SAN FRANCI¬ 
SCO. CALIFORNIA - Italian Trade Commissioners 67. East Ma¬ 
dison Street, Suito 160T. CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS - 649. So Olive 
Street. Suite 1202, LQS ANGELES 14. CALIFORNIA - 131. Inter¬ 
national Trade Mart. Camp. Street, NEW ORLEANS 12. La - In 
Japan: Coral Inc. 12-15 Takagr-Cho, Abyama, Minaio-Ku, TOKYO 


1245 iHfiRBROOKE STRECT WC$T, MONTREAL lE^OANAOA 

(Rcpri!scntitiu>n in other counines dc^redf 


In Token 
of Your 

Highest R^ard 




-THE NEW 


BOOK TOKEN 

-from all leading booksellers 
The usual 

comprehensive pr»ce rafiga 
Of tokens is always available, 
from 3/10 upwards , 










LONDOi^ STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THB ■CONOPtffT-IXTIL 
INDICATOR 

(19S3->I00) 

FINANCIAL 

TIHBS 

(1935-100) 

P T-ACTUARIIS 
INDICIS 

(April 10, 1943-100) 

Bargains 

Marked 

1944 

Noon 

1 Close 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

ri.id 

% 

500 

Shares 

Yield 

% 

2'j% 

Consols 

Yield 


Nov. 25 

388 2 

1 390-4 

5 04 

343 2 

5 25 

108-04 

5 13 

4 22 

I2.0SI 

.. 24 

4oor 

400-4 

4 94 

348-1 

5 17 

109 80 ' 

5 05 : 

6 17 

15.291 

27 

3941 

394-9 

5 0) 

343-0 

$ 25 

IQS 78 

5 09 

4 17 

12.852 

.. 30 

394-2 

' 393-3 

5 02 

342-1 

5 27 

108 29 , 

5 12 

4 15 

12.158 

Dec. 1 

391-7 

• 190-4 

5 05 

338-8 , 

5 32 

107-83 ' 

5 14 

4 17 

10.337 

2 

389 8 

389 3 

5 07 

337 9 , 

5 33 

107 05 

1 

5 18 

4 18 

9.340 


Hich. 431 5 (October I) 
Low, 178-0 (February 3) 


Hi|h. 377 8 
(October I) 
low. tn 8 
(February 3) 


■fllTISH 8UMOS 
AND 

STOCKS 


Savingi Bonds 3 Vd.I95S-85 

Sevlngs Boflds 2ia% .IM4^7 

Funding 3%.1964^ 

Conversion .IM9 

Victory 4%.1910-74 

Savings Bends 3%.1940-70 

Funding 4%.1940-90 

Savings Bonds 3Vo . I94S-7S 

Treasury 3*1% .1977-80 

Funding 5'4% .1978-80 

Treasury 3*1%.1979-81 

Funding 5*2%.1981-84 

Funding .1987-91 

Redemption 3%. 1984-94 

Funding 3*i%.1999-2004 ' 

Treasury 5*2%.2008-11 : 

Consols 4%. after Fob. 1957 I 

War Loan 3* .after 1952 j 

Conv. 3':% . after Apr 1941 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1946 ; 

Consoh7*i%. I 

Treasury 2*2% . ..after Apr, 1975 ) 

British Electric 3%.1948-73 i 

British Electric 3*2% . .. 1974-79 . 

i British Gas 3%.1990-95 

I British Tranaffort . . 1978-88 * 


High 

Low 

90*4 

87*4 

103 

99*4 

70 

45*2 

IO 2 I 4 

98*2 

85 

49 

95 I 4 

93 

64 

53*2 

89 

81*1 

94 I 4 


97 

92 

N*4 

Wa 

49*4 

4l7g 

94 

1 87 

’•VJ 

90*4 


DOMINION AND 
COKPOIIATION STOCKS 


Price. Price, 

I Nov 25, Dec. 2. 

1944 1944 


Australia 3*4%... ■ 1945-49 : 87 I 4 88*0 

Au«ralia4%. 1974-74' 99'« 99', 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 45*2 44 

New 2ealand4%.1974-80 98*2 99*4 

.Northern Rhodesia 4%. 1978-81 i 82 83 

South Africa 3*2%. 1945-47 ! 93 93»i 

Southern Rhodesia 4*2%.. 1987-82 I 55 54 

Agricultural Mort^ege 5%......1959-89 . 83 >4 81*2 

Birmingham 4» 4 %.1947-70 1 9134 90*2* 

BrIecolV/o .1971-73 92' 92* 

Coi^oration of London 5*4% < .:i974-79 90*2 1 9 OI 4 

LCC3% . after 1920 1 45*4 I 45*2 

LCC5%.1980-83 ‘ 87 i 87'4 

PUddleseK .1990 90i| I 91 

^ NftW YORK I^ICRS AND INDICCS 


Nov. Dee. 
25 2 

S $ 


Nov. Dec. 
25 2 

$ $ 


Nov Dec 
25 2 

$ $ 



1944 

I 'Dividends 

--(o) (b) (c) 

Low , % % 


li StiiilBM t 


BANKS, 

Barclays.. ^. m * c.. 

Lloyds. 

Martins ^^37* 

fPLSA > 


High. 118 77 (August 13) 

Low. 103 84 (November 23) 

1 Net Red. , Grou Red 
Sf*- Yield. I Yield. 

1 Dec. 2. Dec 2. 

£ s. d £ s d. 

97»a 4 15 2 7 10 4f 

912^2 5 0 10 6 3 51 

89*2 > 4 14 2 6 S 01 

fOlfu 4 12 I 4 4 7 

94», 3 2 3 4 17 n 

85*2 4 15 6 4 4 0/ 

9ia| 3 8 2 5 3 51 

7414 4 13 7 4 3 81 

73*|' 4 8 4 4 3 0/ 

90»u»! 3 18 4 6 4 41 

73«s 14 8 2 6 4 21 

947.4 3 14 7 6 3 71 

93», 3 IS 9 4 6 11 

5834 4 2 5 5 IS 91 

43 3 19 2 4 151 

89 3 15 4 4 4 41 

64>| I 3 14 3 4 7 6r 

551.4 I 3 14 4 4 4 7r 

55^4 ; 3 14 I 4 6 Sr 

47*1 3 14 8 4 7 8F 

40*4* ' 3 12 9 4 1 7f 

403a ; 3 13 3 4 5 If 

797. I 4 IS 5 4 4 31 

74*4 ' 4 8 10 4 3 81 

587| ' 4 3 5 5 19 4 ; 

41V 4 7 5 4 10/ 


Red Yield, 
Dec 2. 

I 1944 

I £ I d 

I 4 7 61 
4 2 0/ 
9 3 0/ 
4 3 4/ 
8 0 4p 
4 I] 0/ 
8 17 0/ 
4 12 0/ 
4 2 0/ 


49/3 

; stto 

Sttb 

32/712 

5 0 

1 6 b 

47/4 

7*26 

7*20 

£I9J4 

n /- b 

5/- 0 

41/- 

7*2 0 

10*2 b 

£24',* 

$2 50 c 

« 55 c 

43/9 

I7I2C 

7*20 

27/4 

I4>2b 

71,0 

29/- 

13 c 

21 c 

SS 6 

S'lb 

4 a 

53/6 

9 c 

3<2<I 

95/- 

614 b 

6*4(1 

10/3 

M c 

4 0 

12 10*1 

12*26 

! ^ 0 

' ri .'- 

15 « 

S a 

24-'9 

30 c 

1 ^ ® 

I3/4'2 
15,'6 

13 c 

i 5 0 

9)jb 


13/4 

I3',c 

1 5 0 

23 - 

5 a 

' 6'}b 

18/9 

23 4 c 

; s 

IS 10*2 

1 5 a 

ll'ib 

59/4 

5 a 

8 b 

14 2*4 

! « 

42jO 

15/7*2 

1 11 b 

5 0 

52 11*4 

i 8 6 c 

3'jo 

22/7*2 

1 10*1 c 

4* 2 <1 

23,- 

18 c 

8 <f 

9 - 

8*2 b 

3*20 

; 13 10*2 

24 c 

6 0 

21- 

14 4 c 

5 a 

23,^4 

10 c 

12*1 c 

17.1*2 

7*2 0 

12*26 

17 lO'i 

15 8 c 

1 4 0 

17/- 

, 10 b 

' 5 a 

39/4 

, 4 I 20 

1 7*26 

41/3 

10 c 

! S a 

14/3 I 

! 

1 3340 

14,2*4 1 

! 10 c 

4 0 

21,- 

5 b 1 

1 2 a 

35/- - 

6*40 

. 151 , 1 b 

35/- 

47 c 1 

11*4(1 

39/9 

31 8 c 

10 a 

24/3 

I8ijb 1 

I4**a 

12 10*2 

91 ,b 1 

S 0 

32/9 

255g c 

0 

27/7*1 

24 c . 

8 0 

21 /4 

20 c I 

5*20 

44/8*4 

tfl'sb j 

t3'30 

49/'- 

tll'ic 

14^20 

£I4S. 

29 1 c 

13 0 


tlS'jb I tll2j0 


. iiink of NmdS. mdr. U ; 

R«^9k;Cinadg:?..$lB^ 
^fWlPdi Ban k 

MSI2l87Tfu»^^7^ *■ -SA? 

Bowmtker ..5/- 

Lomberd BaoUnf <..5/- 
MortihUle Cfoi^ ,..S/~ 
UnwodS57nrni.Ts<...5/- 
BREWERIES. Etc. 

' Allied Breweries .... 5/- 
Bass, Mitchells & B -.5/- 
Charringion United. .5/- 

Oistillers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scoitifh & Newc Brew. £ I 

Wacney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread ‘A’ .... 5/- 
BUILOINC, PAINT. Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 \ 
British Plaster Bd.... 10/- ; 

Richard Coitain.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.5/- ' 

International Paints ..4/- • 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Foreland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- = 

CHEMICAL 

Albright ft Wilton... S/- 

Borax Defd.5/- ; 

Fisons.£1 . 

ICl.£1 

Monunto. 5/- , 

ORAPERt ft STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Montague Burton. .. 10/- 

Debenhamt.10/- 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 

GUS A’.5/- 

House of Fraser .... 5/- 
Lewis's Invest. Tst . .4/- 
Marki ft Spencer ‘A’.S/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Woolworih. 5/- | 

OIL 

British Petroleum . . .£1 i 

Burmah OH.£l ; 

Royal Dutch .20 fl. |{ 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 


o ■ • 

t Price, 

., Dec. l^r<^2. < 

I I944vw.m4 

i W ' 

{ 53/9 

' 48/9 ’ l^]f4** 

/ 54/6 

‘f 69/- N ^04 
47/4 •{' 4'ftr* 

. 54/4 ■ 

4 ; ii 

I t'« I 

D/ISHi'4'«i' I 

Tg..i 


57 / 41 , i 
52/4*1 
£17 1 

34/4'2 I 
27/- 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


1 Nov^ ii 

1 Fres. 

■5;rT 

Fres. 


' Nov. 25 

% 

m 

1 

Nov. 25 
% 

"Birr 

% 

FRANCE 


GERMANY 



HOLUND 



Air Liquide... 725 

705 

1 A.E.G. 

474 

491 

A.K.U. 

. 487 

480)i 

BanquedeParis i 348 

331 

Bad'ctM.Anilin. 

• ^ 

551 

Amttar. Rot. Bk 

iFI. 64-5IFI. 45 f 

Citroen.1 142 

140 5 Biyer......... 

579 

599 

j Biionkorf. 

759 

762 

C. F Peiroio.. 1 240 3 

23S 

Commerzbank. 

1 445 

, 474 

(Hoinekeni .... 

1 448*2 

440 

Cie G d'Elect. 542 - 

521 

Deutsche Bank. 

522 

532 

i Inwruhie (FI.50)'FI.207 j 

FI.204 5 


Machines Bull. 
Pechiney ... • , 
Princemps . .. 1 
Rhone-Pouienc 

S.I.M.j 

Saint-Gobam. 1 

Utinor. 1 

fnde* ... 97 J 

High . 107 2 


l3S-5;HoechMFerb... 506 
212 I Kundenkredit . , 394 
242 I Lbewenbrau.,, ' 1.030 
352 ; Mannesmann ., 209 

320 , Siemens. 540 

253 Thyssen'Huecte 198'^ 

133 Volkswagen... 522 

94 7 Her$tatt Index 100 12 
1.64) ; High . 111-46 


Dec. 31. 1963^100 


4 {2S.6 64) 1 Lew. 99 88 

a ^ i/vi A,... SI iace_iivi 


520 I K. N.Hoogovcn 554 j 543*1 

397 ;Kon ZouC-Ket 910 845 

1030 Philips (PI.2S).. FI. 158 FI.I52 ^ 
21434 Robeco (FI.50). FI 231 FI 228 

549 ■ Thomassen ft D. 681 675 

205*2' Vaieurop.Fl. 49-4,FI. 49 4 

531 Zwanenberg .. 1.000 I 940 

I02’7I Index . .. 335 7 329 6 

(6.4.44) High ...356 4 (/5./.64) 

(2 1.64) Low ,, .. 326 5 {23.7.64) 

1953^100. 


ITALY 

A» Generali 
Breda 

Edison. 2.105 2,070 Bque. Soc. Gen. 3.97S 3,905 

Fiat . 1,810 1.741 Cockerill-Oug. 1.940 , 1.910 

Fintidcr . .. . ' 794 775 Etperance Long 4,420 ' 4,430 

La Centraie 9.700 9,34S Hoboken. 5.720 j 5,480 

Montecarini.. . 1,415, (.570 Innovation ... 4,550 4,410 

Mocta. 14.050 ^ 13,750 Photo Gavaert . 2.945 2.880 

Olivetti. 1940 1,875 Sidro. 1,090 1,050 

Pirelli 5 p A . 3.443 3.350 ; Soc. Generale.. 15,400 15.250 


Lire Lire BELCIUM Fres. Fres. SWEDEF 

60.850 76.900 , Arbed. 5.210 5,200 Alfa Laval B 

3,990 3.755 ; Bque Nat.deBel 11.525 11,500 Asea. 

2.105 2,070 Bque. Soc. Gen. 3.97S 3,905 , Elektrolux 

1,810 1.741 Cockerill-Oug. 1.940, 1.91^'EnctionB.K 

794 775 Etperance Long 4,420 ■ 4,43* Skand. Banl 

9.700 9,34S Hoboken. 5.720 j 5,480 Sv. CqlHlM 

1,415, (.570 Innovation... 4,550 4.410 <Sv.Hm^ 


Rinascente .. 49912 - 47 

SniaVigcoii 4,115 ' 3,98 

Index . 414 -79 390 91 

High . . SS2 61 (3 1.64) 

Low .... 382 92 {21.7.64) 
1950^100. 


475 Soflna . 9.900 9,90 

3.980 Un. Miniere i;i0 1.204: 99 

191 index.... 135 64 132-55 

.64) High. 137-02 (16.1.64) 

.64) Lew. 125-02 (24.6.64) 

Dec. 31. I953w.)00. 


Fres. SWEDEN I Kr Kr. 
5,200 Alfa Laval a ... 313 315 

1,500 Asea. 358 343 

3,905 , Elektrolux .... IBS 186 

l.9l^'Enctsone.Kr.50 188 , 188 
4.43^ Skand. Bank«n. 187 ' 187 

5,480 Sv. 2M 251 

4,410 Sv.HMdip^, 203 199 

2.880 ; TB(idsck.B)^.S0j 143 142 

1.050' tndu 230-64 330 62 

5,250 1 3J3-N R9.64) 


3J3-N R9.64) 

Low ,:... 206-.30 l2.i.64) 

‘‘ink. 29 . 


I uny «r.. . aw-.aw 

II l iie. If. lf»-l' 


18^*1 
|Al' 202*J 

B>4 25814 


(p) Resulting from split m Federaiion of Rhodesia ft Nyesaland Stock fapanese prices supplied 


t fmim ridiM I P BP /•••d* allow^for tax at 7i. 9d. in £ || Ex capitalisation. f Ex rights tt EdUiihNjMll V B O sterling. 

ToiiHMee date (f) Flat yield, (g) fix all. (A) After Rhodesian ux. (1) To letest dace, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 
Japanese prices supplied by Oaiwa Secuntiet. Tokyo Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 




































































LONDON : NEW YORK; FRANCE 
GERMANY: HOLLAND: ITALY 
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'BELGIUM^ SWEOiN^^ .^iORWAY- 


■'1AH0X3 QUA Y;»OM 


Pricci, 




Hiih 

51/3 

78/6 

15/9 
82/- 
3o/n'4 
24/9Ji 
50/“- 
41/3 
69/3 
M5/- 
. 44/9 
^ 26/3 
^\h 
50/7'2 
93/3 

45/9 

;/4J/3 

>/l0/- 

/ 38/4'7 
29/3 
10/6 


low 


, 37/101, 

ifr 

T9/7«j 
! i/zs*; 

: 40/3 
128/6 
^ 47/9 
122/6 
, 31/9 

I I5/7'7 

1 36/9 
41/3 
I 58/- 

' 30/9 

I 32/6 


(fl) ib) (c) 


OHfNNAHY 

STOCKS 


33/7'j 1 17/712 


51/- 

32/- 

32/3 

24/W4 
19/63^ 
14/6 
14 /- 
S2/- 
2I/I'7 
63/5'4 
19/6 
4I/7'2 
^ 67/3 
3I/M2 
50/- 
21/6 
18/6 

. 32/- 
, .8/I>7 

^ 3<6/6 

*8/IU4 

M/1‘2 
93/3 
35/417 
36/6 
^5/4'3 
39/3 
8/4', 
I4/III4 
56/- 
25/1'2 

48/4'7 

I 

6'i 

48/3 

63,6 

68/9 

40/3 

ll's 

'tic 

2613 

40/- 

95/- 

17/fO'i 
18/- 
47/6 
11/9 
53/6 . 
24/- 
39/6 
39/- 
37/- 
31/6 
'i 40/3 


40/9 

23/- i 
24/9 
19/1'2 I 
14/1'a 
M/6 
lO/H, 
44/10(2 
14/9 ; 

52/71, : 
15/9 , 

33/»'2 1 
58/- 
21/6 , 
40/B»4, 
M/3 
12/6 ; 

26/I0'2 ' 
6/4', 
36/3 I 

\ 

■ 

31/6 ; 

31/3 ’ 

I2/IOI1 , 
33/M, , 

47/9 . 

20/$'4 i 

39/- I 


% 

bUlf 

I2»ie 

5 0 

2»Jo 

9»lt 

7 b . 
J-34a' 
9*%b 

6 a 

5'(i<? 1 
II ,4 
l^i, c 
4^8 5 , 

;«(!* I 

4ljfc ' 
4 a 
B b 
20 b 
7*26 
534 b 
tS. b 


% 

3340 

6 0 
6 6. 

'20 b 
10 b 
'4 0 

3 0 
4SSb 

43,0 
10 b 
b'ab 
20 c 
IS 0 
23,40 
U<, c. 

4*2 0 

7 b 

4 0 
10 0 
2(20 
3 0 

P^AO 


\ 

llBCnilCAL * Mmo 

^rompion Parkinion.5/- ‘ 

. Docei.;.1,0/- 

SMl..,.10/- 

Sljiott'AOtdmfttionf., .S/- ' 

POftnfa SllCtric ..,,..£1 

Eltctric.;... .41 ; 

CA/ftti;wn«.£1 

PltililM Ump WoiHir. lOtt. ] 

PyJiSAmbrIdfe)'!! Is/- ^ 

Audio Rtnuls.S/-- 

A. RayrolU....£3“ 

t Tltorrt £la6trictl . 5/- , 



5'/, \f;4T/r. 


a iS"' I 

1/4', 38/4', f 5.2,•* 2 



, « * . 17 'i« .... 1 /- 


'^W 


7»id 

5 a 

6 b 


| 4 t,bi 45 0 

I2'2 0 11346 

17*1 b 
15. b 

4 a 
4i,0- 

5 a 
IlfjC 
4 fl 
M<|c 
4 0 
8<4C 

7 0 
71,6 
2'2 0 
10 0 
16 b 


12I2C 
28>2 c 
8 b 
iVia 
6I40 
12,0 
124 b 
15 c 
14 c 
IM2C 
9-9 c 
25 c 
4 a ' 
i9ha 
IM4 b 
1533 c i 


»/% 

28/3 

87a 

21 

33/6 

73/9 

M/9 
i4/S'4 
27/4'a 
6/1'2 

37/2'^ 
16/6 
I 29/3 
I 23/8'4 
I 27/9 
25/7', 
33/6 


43130 
20 0 
12633 c 
U'la 
Mi,0 
50 0 
M 0 
t95 b t20 o 
1291*3c tl25 o 
i 1623b , IS 
M'4b 


913 , c 
25 b ' 
1262, c 
25 . b 1 
IS b 
50 b ' 
13 b 


22/10'2 ' 13/# 
35/3 ' 27/7', 


n^: 

7 a 

40/- 

19/6 

27/6 

53/3 

47/- 

26/- 

21/3 

2Q/M2 

14/41, 

19/3 

24/9 

29/9 

23/9 


S n 
20 c 
10 c 
4 c 
9 C. 
8']b 
7 b 
71,6 I 

t 2 ' 4 a I 

13-8 c ' 
2'20 
20 c 


Bibcocks vyfl<lo>i....£l 

John Brown.CM 

CammoH Laird.S/- 

Internat. Combutt. .. 5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

)ohn Thompson.5/- 

Coventry daufe... tO/- 

Alfred Herbert.£( 

Acrow (Enc.) 'A*.... 5/- 
AIIM biSnfounders. .5/. 

< Averys .£1 

- - BSA.10/- 

f'ab i GeorfeCi^an.5/- 

6 b I Oavy-Ashmore ..S/- 

Guan Keen.Cl 

Head Wrightion.S/- 

HecalBoY....Cl 

Raniome S M»rles.. .5/- 
Renold Chains.£1 

Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward <Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen S/- 
Wo4^l>Duckham.. .5/- 
FOOD S TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Assoc. BritifS foods.. I /- 

Bevril....^.£1 

Bhooke Bond ‘B*.... S/- 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 

^ntbiienal Stores. .5/- 

pLyons *A'.£1 

Rank! Hovis.10/- 

Reokitt S Celman .. 10/- 

Splllen.5/- 

Tate li Lyle.£1 

Ttsco Stores. 1/t 

Unigate.5/- 

Brlt. An>er. Tobac. . 10/- 

Gallaher.10/- 

' Imperial Tobacco.£1 

WSURANa 

I Britannic.5/- 

Coinmereial Union . .5/— 
Equity A Law Life .. 5/- 

G^eral Accident-5/- 

Guardlan.5/- 

Lagal & General.5/- 

Northern A Empi. tf 

Pearl.5/- 

Prudential *A'.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

I Royal Exchange.£1 

MOTORS A AIRCRAFT 

Birfleld.9/- 

BciUab Motor.5/- 

Jaguar Cars ‘A’.5/- 

Rootei Motors 'A*,. .4/- 


5 

12 b 

9 0 

'i ** 

d*lO 
8 b 
2I20 
9><b 
71, b 
5 o 

14 c 
12 a 

4 o 
tS b 

ilt 

5 0 
5'2e 

7 0 
3^,0 

8 a 
12 0 
9-4 b 

flOSftb 

5 ft 

6 0 


Ift/Hi , 31/6 
«/3 , , 32/6 ' 

7/1>4 7/1'4 I 

0/- . . 23/- 

U/6 21/- 

7/OV ' 7/OU 
»/- ' 297IOI2 , 

ljl/6 . 41/. ‘ 

fiJ/l . 23/- 

i/4h {19/411 j 
6/3^ I6/5I4 

2/9 42/7«j ! 

;V3 I M/r , 
|B/7»2* 47/1',* 
S/4*| 14/9 

f/« 57/6 

S/9I4 16/- 

7/7'2 37/1'2 I 


SS4 
6‘77 
8 35 
6 52 ; 
9-51 
6«|f**t 
4-78 I 
5»JI } 

soiH 

505 

$16 


2 

•ij 

Ma 

i'* 

i’4 

I'4 

1*4 



U/9 

47^1 

K 

!^i 

146/3 

lS^7'i 
100/- 
54/4', 
182/6 
66 /- 
72/6 
51/7'j 
, »574i; 
^46/3 
|$I76 
'^24/1 
35/6 
26/6 


7',o 

5 b 
20 c 
I2'3C 


21,0 !. leii,land Motoa ..>£1 


49/6 
72/- 
20/6 
31/6 
64/6 
24/3 
51/9 
25/1 
36/- 
65/7', 
61/6 ' 

38/- 

30/3 

27/- . 

27/- 

25/6 

39/6 

38/4', 

37/9 


614 b 

71)0 
U> c 
It b 
H3 b 

fl e 
9 

9 
4 

6'4b 

S'jb 

IS c 

10 e 


I 


5 

5 a 
21,0 
t5J4b 
5 a 
554 b 
9 0 

B'lb 

5 0 
7'>a 

6 o 

14 0 

4 0 
10 a 

5 0 

15 b 
1313 c 

5 0 
4 0 

6 o 
4 0 
31,0 
8 b 
3>4<> 
3'3 0 
6 0 
6 0 


B^ol Aeroplane .. lO/- 

Hawker Siddeley -£1 

Rolli-R^ce.£1 

Dowty Group. .. 10/- 
Dunlop Rubber .10/- 

Joseph Lucas. .j.1 

'Pressed Steefl-;. .5/- 

Triplex Holdiois ... 10/- 
pirn A NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/- 

Financfal Times.5/- 

Internat, Publishing. .5/- 
News 0 the World.. 5/- 
W.H. Smith A Son ‘A\£l 

Thomson Org’n.5/- 

Bowaier Paper.£1 

British PiUhcinB-, .--5/- 

BunzI Pulp ..5/- 

Reed ^par.‘..Cl 

WinlnsTeam.£1 

CoMIldi .^^.......£1 

Dorman Long.Cl 

Lancashire 5i«el.£4 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wales.... Cl 
Stewarts A Lloyds . . .£1 
Jn)tn .Summers. 

United Steel... 





>96/3 , 

>9/- 
1II8/M, 
71/6 

' 98/H;, ' 
•3/9 ^ 

, 41/3 
[153/6 

illl/l 1 

:*in- f 

i'Sr*': 


0 I 


7'a c 7'2 e 
50 c 

■90 e i$2-25 c 


lolaaM 

Nn^ 

Anftc^merlcan..., lb/-'i2i /I 
Cpnsolid. Gold FleMa £4 fOA 
General Mining r. .if tllS/- 
Unlon Corporation..2/6 , m/a* 

Frte StM« CM4ild....5/- iijS/- 
W. OrierontolR.,...IQ/- 1 99/4»3 

1 Rhod.EleettortTit.;...£! ^ 44/4Tj \ gj/Mj 
I TaAftnyika Cons.... 10/- . IS/- ‘I 13/9 
Do Beers Defd. Reg. 5/- 116/10', ;i33/9 
tmernat. Nkkel .. .n.p.v. '.$4741, G167 

Tronoh ....... ^. .5/- 


j$16 

r49/M, , 

I 30/10', 

* 22/6 ' 


I'a 


, AngloNornest.£1 

Brit. A Com'wealth. 10/- 

Cunard. £1 

Furness Withy.. .£| 

PA O Defd.£1 

Royal Moil.£4 

TEXTHLES j 

EniKah Sewing Cotron 5 A 

' Courtaulds.. vS/- I 

West Riding Worsted.£l 


16 


10/4',. 

22/- 

6S/3 


H7i,6 

li-B t ! 


2'y0 ' Wooieombvt.£| 33/6 

10 b C^lko Princen.5/- lo/B’-# , 

4*40 Ceeis, Pbtens A B... ..£i .39/4'2* 39/IOii 

IS e ! Vi^ Inc.46/8 i 16/3 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

7.0 Alliance Trust. 5/- 22/6’^ 23/9* 

as 0 BET A* Defd.5/- 47il0'2 49/7', 

6'4 b Cabin A Wireless... .5/- 16/3 47/- 

5'i0 PWWpHill.5A 16/- IS/6 

M<,0 Indtfssrial A General .5A 27/- 1 2B/6 

17'^b City Centre Props. . .5/- 24/10', 25/7', 

6 , a Cw tond: Real Pr^.,£4 ' 57/5 l'99/3 

2 a , Lind Saicurisias. .<... 10/-( IS/6 ‘ 16/7', 

4'e0 i Lond.Cncy.Fraehld..lO/>r I 23/9 25/- 

tea a rubber f 

L2l»o [Xona. ToslA Lands ,. «£l 147/. 
tS b lokai (Assam).£1 26/- 


.ji ■■ Ss . SbSE .TSI.^ 


'..4BA.^^f 41-64- 
26/- I 1005 

•M/6 


■P: 

ti',; 


FORtlpN ANO OVBflSi'AS'.UNIT TRUSTS 


fei;:::: 

(TACb-.^....... 

cS^v- 

iCnMiibiii'Fund . 
j^ldoiM Sharqa. 


December 2 

a 

£I<VM/3 £10/19/6 
£10/4/0 £10/12/0 
IIS/I/6 £15/11/6 
£7/15/3 £8/2/3 



Adirepi 

iiOdratd^vt. 

JUSlSitAim 


I5Q/6 ; 

29/9, 

- 5/5', 

79/9 

102/6 

ik 


iUli 


'S(r, 

‘ 3/94 

9419* t 


107/4"’' 

79/16^ 


Yield 

Ills 

\M 

2«40 
I'40 

!«, 
rl- 9 B \ 
2-.30 

29#! 


BdAsniff 

• ... 

... ! 5 r.. ./ , 


V. I 


December 2 ; Yield 


83 / 6 ^ ‘ 
160/71, 


469' 

,2'3S:, 

131 


lMilff6lB<lnf(3..i- 

HNjnworfBjNW / 

' l lei wti^ i ianti 
^ JuHAMit4£CCL..j 
IF. prichiel^s’ 


E^uflion i t^'x. Pf.) 
mnkhca^lffnJibrn 




Sfi 

Wf ■ \A.^\ 


♦ 11/9 ' ' 139/9 2*64 


69/9 

‘ 5f/7'l 

iW 

17 / 8 . 1 '^ 


• YT/-* 

■ OB/-' “ 

. l.48/i|»»g 

fijfSl, ' 


4.766 


f 33 
«'43 


2^47 

I 

26l' 


Yielda bapad cm amumed dhndendav—Acrow (Ea|.) ‘A*. 23*1% 
Costtt.,Pttfln^B{^ L34l%. Richard Cn^n. 20%. Elorna 
iBncadhlre Steel, 10%. LeylBfid'HotoiYt 40%* Lloyda Bsinl 
SiewartS A Llovdt? 15*^. 


BICC 15%. 

'LeylBfid'^tor^46%7 'lloyda Bamk, 9^4% Bfi^serip*&ie. 
lohn Thomoson. excludes special bonus. 4%. Thomas Tilling, 


Barela 


iOLSA»fl,%j _,___ ^ . 

!. 27',%. Turner A Newall, I0>4%- 


15%. Burmah Oil. 11 ij%. tax free. Buclin's, 55%. 
United Steel, 15%. Westminster '6', 10%. 
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THE ECONOMIST iOECEMBER 3. 1M4 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAOft RATES 
D«e«mliiir 2 


Londl^. 


•anil rat* (from 5%, % 

23/11/44). 7 


7 * notic9: 

Ctoaring bank* .... S 
Discount houMS ... 5 
Local authorltios... 

3 motithi' : 

Local authorUiai... 
Financa bouaaa .... 

Call mofibr: 

Claarlng banks 

minimum. . 

Oay-to«day spraad.. 


Haricot rflacount rata* 

(3 month$*): % 

Traasury blifs... 4*| 

Bank bint. 

Fina trad* bills.. 7>44l 




7V7'? 

7>j-7J4 




■uro-doNar dapcMits: 

7 days’ notice... 

3 months’. 434'‘5'4 

■uro<atarllnf da^ofita 

(in Paris) ; 

2 days’ notic*... 9-4* j 

3 months'. 


N«w York 


Traaaury bllla ; % HarliaC paper: 

Novambar 25. 3-81 Bank bills. 

OacamMr 1 . 3 83 Cam. of deposit, 

Forward coyer (3 months') ■ 

Annual Intarast coat. US dollars. 


JSo 

4 13 


Covorod Arbitrago Margin* 


Treasury bllla. 

Prime bank bllla. 

■ uro-daflar/UKIecai 

authority loans. 

■uro-dollara/luro-atarling . 


In favour of ; 

London . 

London . 


New York. 

New York. 


Those Cohered arbitrage margins thaw the differentials m 
rate% on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
(or (he cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 

TREASURY BliL TENDERS 


! Amount (i million) 
Dato of! ■ . 

Tondor Offered ' Applied 
[ tor 


91-Day 


Average 
Rata of 
Allotment 


Allotted 
at Mae 
Rate * 


Tender 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 


1963 

9M>iy 


s. 

1 

d. ' 

% 

1 

Nov. 29 

260 0 

! 452 1 

74 

9 42 

iS 

3.IB0 0 

1964 







Auf. 28 

260*0 

400 4 

93 

1 47 

54 

3.110 0 

Sept. 4 

260 0 

415 0 

93 

1 26 

50 

: 3.140-0 

M II 

260-0 

457-1 

93 

0 57 1 

34 

1 3.170 0 

.. IS 

260 0 

444-6 1 

93 

0 70 1 

34 

3.200 0 

.. 25 

260 0 

430 7 1 

93 

0 ao 

43 

< 3.230 0 

Oct. 2 

260 0 

432 9 

93 

0-44 

39 

i 3,260 0 

9 

250-0 

431-8 

93 

0-96 1 

41 

1 3,280 0 

.. 16 

250-0 

421-5 

94 

4-69 

44 

' 3.300-0 

.. 23 

260 0 

414-4 

94 

5-45 ; 

52 

1 3.330 0 

.. 30 

250 0 

458 3 

93 

11-61 

30 

3,330-0 

Nov. 4 

250-0 

457-5 

93' 

5-09 

41 

1 3.330 0 

.. 13 

240 0 

422-6 

93 

3-71 

33 

3.320-0 

20 

2^ 0 

395 9 

94 

8-31 ; 

46 

< 3,300 0 

.. 27 

220-0 

327-9 

132 

7 25 ; 

63 

1 3.260 0 


* On November 27th tenders for 9l<day bills at £98 16a. I id. 
secured 63 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £200 mllll^ 9l<day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A s expected, Treasury bill rates in New 
York and London moved up sharply 
last week in response to the earlier rises in 
official discoimt rates in both centres. The 
rate on 91-day US Treasury bills—which 
had already responded to the increase in the 
British Bank rate the week previous—rose 
by a further o.ii pdnts to 3.868 per cent 
at last Monday’s auction in New York. The 
rate on the companion issue of 182-day bills 
rose to 4.030 per cent from 3.942 per cent. 

Ai Friday’s tender in London—the first 
since the Bank rate increase—the rate on 
3-month UK Treasury bills jumped fully 
37s. io.94d. per cent to 132s. 7.25d. per 
cent, its highest level since 1961. Tbe dis¬ 
count houses slashed their agreed bid by 
9s. 5d. to >£98 6s. lid. for the reduced 
offering of bills. But, as outside applica^ 
cions were down by far more, the syndicate 
was awarded with allotments equivalent to 
63 per cent of its applications, against 46 
per cent the week before. The houses felt 
the backlash of speculation against the 
pound in the exchange markets and the rise 
in rates on local authority deposits through¬ 
out much of the week, and very large 
amounts of official help were needed to 
balance books. 

During the run on sterling the steady 
widening in the forward discount on the 
pound had completely wiped out crude 
interest differentials in favour of London 
for covered swaps of bills. By the middle 
of this past week covered arbitrage margins 
on bills had tipped back into London's 
favour—but only just. Covered margins on 
swaps of Euro^llars for UK local 
authority loans remained in New York’s 
favour. 

Bank of England Raturns 



Dee 4. 

Nov 25. 

Dec. 2. 

(£ million) | 

1963 

1964 

1964 

OiKOunti end advances ... 1 

' 78 2 

29 2 

26 1 

Notes in circuietion.j 

2.494-9 

2.611 9 

2.644 2 


LONDON CLO9IN0 EXOHANBE RATES 


Spot 

Effective Limits ! November 25 | December 2 


US*.I 

Cenadien $ . I 
French Fr.., 
Swim Fr. ... ' 
Belfien Fr. . 

Dutch Gtd.. ' 
W. Ger. Dm. 
lulien Lire . 
Swedish Kr. 
Oaniih Kr. . 
Austrian Sch. 

* Official limits. 


2-7W-82* 

13- 622-‘l4-<)27 
M•94-I2•S47• 

137 06- 

142 05 
9-9*V-l0>28<a 
II 037-11 365 
1725-1775 

14- 27*4-I4-70 
19 061,-19-62 

72‘25-73345 


13- 64>4-65 

I2 02<H| 
138-15- 
20 

IOQOI 2-34 

11 -07*t-ig 
I740*4->4 

14- 34<H4 

|9.29'^l, 

71 -os-noo 


2-79»g->4 

Il.?7i'4^f4 
I2 04I2-34 
I38-47'2- 

52*2 

10 0214-03 
ll-IO^-l, 

174314-9414 
14-35'2-14 
l9-30-«, 
71* 10-15 


Thro* Month* Forward 

United States *... 2'a-|7|C. pm 

Canadian $. pm 

French Fr. II-Oc. pm 

Swiaa Fr. I l-9c. pm 

Belgian Fr. 60-40c. pm 

Dutch Gid. 6-$i2C. pm 

W, German Dm. 8l2-7l2pf. pm 

Italian Lira. 8^ lire pm 


pm 

I*lj4—l*l(4C pm 
11-9c, pin 
9l2-9c. pm 
75^Sc pm 
7-61 jc. pm 
9-8 pf. pm 
7-9 lire pm 


Odd Pric* at Fixing 

$ per Tine oz . 35 107, 35 10-12 

Investment Currencies 


Investment $ (London): 
Security C (New York); 


%pm 
% di. 


I2», 

0.4 


9^4 
0 3 


1 Exchequer Returns 

£'000 Estinrtare 

1 1964-65 

Ord. Ilevenu* 

Income Tax .... 3,043.000 
Other Revenue. 4,411.000 

April 1, ' April I, 
1963. 1964. 

Nov. Nov. 

30. 2S. 

1963 1964 

1,108.136 1,254,220 
2.741.915; 2.981,843 

Week Week 
ended ended 
Nov. Nov. 
30, , 28. 

1963 1964 

42,073 44.594 

82,565 96.915 

Total. 7.4M,008 

3.850,051 4.216.06J 

124,618 141,509 

Ord. Ixpond. 

Supply Services 6.549,000 
Other . 839.000 

3.801.334 3.988.560 
498,499 513.955 

166.000 180.894 
9,330 11.884 

Total. ; 7.388,000 

4,299.832.4.502.515 

175,310 I92./78 

“Abovo'line'’ Surplue 
or Deficit. 

449,782 166.452 

313.0151 448.457 

76L797 > 714,909 

rket Borrowing 

114,186 
91.216 103.204 

- /2.900l - 11,100 

10,675 i 42,954 

27.600 . 35.900 

50,712 51,269 

28.016 14,729 

78,728 65.998 

— 3.911 

4,9771 -133 
-900, 400 

S55 - 1,845 
i,700 800 

"Below'line” Expenditure* 

Total Surplue or Deficit 

Non Mai 

Net receipts from ! 

National Develop. Bonds 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 

Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bonds.. 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

Total. 

116,591 199.236 

6,332 1 2,3JJ 


* Net repeymenn to Civil Centingenciei Fund £9 million in 
1969-65 compared with £3 million in IH3-69. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


L ast month’s batch of comjpany reports 
I showed inaeases ia trading proj&s of 
no less than 24.2‘;o with equi^ earn¬ 
ings up by 33}%, the best month^s set of 
results this year. True it included British 
Motor, Electric and Musical Industries ^d 
Tube Investments, all of which have just 
reported on particularly good years. 

Nevertheless a sample of 185 companies 
is large enough'to give a fair id^ of what is 
happening to company profits. The median 
company in the sample reponed for the year 
to June, as was the case with last month’s 
batch. Similarly both the October and 
November batch^ of company teporcs have 
' tered greater increases in pmts than 
those published in ^the - Squember 


quarter (of which the financial years ran, 
mainly to March). In other words, these 
profits do not support the view of the 
Central Statistical. Office that there was a 
levelling off in profits in the second quaner 
ol this year. But this week’s batch of 
interim reports (see page 1174) show that 
soihe companies have been finc^g it more 
difficult to maintain their growth m profits. 
The only groups (apart from four not repre¬ 
sented) to sbciw significantly below average 
increases (i.e., less than 16Vo) in profits last 
month were Breweries and DisciQeries 
(which included poor results from Inter¬ 
national Disdlkrs and Vintners), Shipping, 
FockI (ihainly Broc^4 Bond), and Shops 
(m^y Debenhams)..... 


COMPANIES REPORTING IN NOVEMBER 
1964 

(i million) 

TOTAL (185) 



Previous 

Latest 


year 

year 

Trading profit. 

210-4 

261 3 

CroM profit. 

139-0 

178 9 

Net equity eBrnings A.... 

63 0 

84-2 

Net ordinary dividends 

35-5 

41-7 

Times covered. 

IB 

20 

Net equity issetf. 

942 6 

1.024 4 

Gross profit/net equity ossets 



Net equity earnirtge/twi 
equity assett . 

6-7 

8 2 


m • KvwRpuper ^iithorlaed m Second Ckrt* MirtL OwR*®- 
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FlrtatM* 


Th« Evartaut Contraa Hire Mir frif#^ydur brlngii tax ret 

thanQnoutRlght.pur^iaa«k'' ' 

SEE THE SAVING.,^ . { 

On a 5 yatf f)«rlod. buying witb invaumaiK a(i4 

annual T|x aUf^wfAtal. Tbf.ttit)«Tt#tn( iiA 

contraa hire ywultl bring afl'And iSavli^^£t44; III yotit Company 

pays Profitt Tax, toiuraet bireshowsib fbrtMr sawing aqulvalani db in 
tional I5% on tim rental cbwfi. Mopaoi^. jreitaut 
repair and rapiacamtnt octinr than msad by "(ilr wanr and taU^ or aiII-4ii4 ' 


Yoiti ^ tWdi fr B iH iilMaymim rewgoof 8^^ 

Forniiito furnfCui^ S^lng^ drekln^ Ming 


'«M' ;,caiiairii(di}dit.' CoHidiip,' eartwtii and' 

? bnihchiidoda^ 








.cal ^ya 

added new qualify,‘W’tt^'cnw- 
iw^iIa>«tal,<ipM>iHmadBda^^ ^ 
laraduM^ to Wwaad-arith. co!^^ 
confidenca to^'nwpjt 
i>u» mali cojficUti^a< 

Theit^ <|^to^<i^;^(d)Ude . 

toughaeaa, naistMtto to.r^ ., 

and' ilHhe^o^'''^ 
YAWAl'j^’SadvantogM^y^iiii^. 

aupax^ a^; l^idpets. Andtat» 
vexy'' u^^iiafiti^i^^.'tool' 


V Jf 

'"i •'V- • , 


iuMiii fMauoai^ kite a AccMMaM, simpm, wit»! 

ProAMiy. Ifoavy a M«4ltw noMii Il*clrkal S li t iai W y1>!> ll il ft ^iiw(ili!a Slrtf^ CpM .. 

mM» a Strip, OdSfanhtri S fc fH , AlwmWinitf S sna ia HM.toniriea'' 

PkoAtch/MfS TttoiH* StrMgth Staab, $Mnlaii Staaft,' a^ ' ., . . . ! 

YAWATA co., lyp. (nae omob loitvc^iMtotreAiiii K^wav^- ■' 

siML Toicro wlwi-flcayi, nrascy (YAWArAsn*»ia ^ ‘>»i^'>Mi^'«^ 
ssoa, V9 rarik AaMM^W* Varit >l>RYv OSX Raam YSOS; 

WaAifa Hawar Mavii^^ 'naaar SL^ ua''Alliaij(,ir^iai&. 1^' 

Offlc#i InawruMNiifi. Siroii* fJi' P n —W a r f, Wihl'jfliij N c wy '■< < v V.^ ’ '! ' 

. . . . «*ai ■ - I~ ^ ■ ■ tif .m ■■ ■■ l A Rt j i M pMa B fa l ■■■■ \ a fe ipA ■ ./ ■ Tj |i j ji j | iS 

















iaVALITY AMONG ALLIES 

Prt^ent Johnson's talks with Mr Wilson this week are only 
the. ginning of the long task of sorting out the West'k iniemal 
Mtijmnships. The ultimate aim must be equality between 
wesfiirn Europe and north America; General de Gaulle is right 
abotk this, though his way of getting there is wronp. There must 
also be equality among west Europeans; Britain especially, 
pleaie note. But equality is different from everybody doing the 
same job page 1219. 


iNTER AN ALLY . ■> ' 

Mr l^ilson's talks in Washington c^lh n ragasM ae ' 

preaiMly because they were iribion^iiMrivo. 'What he abught^ 
antf may have gained—was ti^ tti cihim up support in Europe 
for ^e British proposals for a hnait^ pool of nuclear weapona. 
in the hope of hammering out 9 sdhama. which would diacourage 
nuclear proliferation and facilitate^ nbt ot^uct disarmament 
page 1245. • 


IN0IA AND THE BOMB 

There is a growing demand in Itidia that CMn^ nuclear 
weapons should be answered with Indian ones. So far, Indian 
leaders have rejectdQ this demand. They don't vvarit tq build 
nuclear weapons, though they certainly could arid, lest 
certainly, could afford to; they don't want to acquire them 
from abroad; and they don't want a western nuclear umbrella. 
What they do want is a guarantee from Russia and the western 
nuclear powers to non-nuclear countries. It is worth looking at 
page 1220. 


. - . • 

GOVERNING REPUBLICANS S 

The battle for the future of the Republican party in dm iljplil 
Statea, petwaen those who prefer compromise to (UKiaerMpm 
and mosalwho put ideological purity first, was Joined whttim 
part/s State'Gwemors met in Denver last weekend. B^m 
next round;wtlf;M.fought next week in Congress page Inill 


RBStRyE CURRENCIES: A REOUIBM i 

Statjl^la'failast.qrisie has now induced influential. interridmM 
finaiu^'qiEllMN^^ only those who are trying tomi|| 

by academic reformers 

opportuni^^ 
innovating shouidetif'aiiN 
system of international firifufoe 
the Tories page 1259. 


Mt OaHsphSh^ Ififfher details show that liis ciapital gaiM 
will be ei^inded further than maqy papple tfjpughb arw^V 
also affocf gifts—though not those 'Jnik|ev|m^^hristma4|/| 
the prpposals are still an unsatisfactory naif-way hoUBf|pi..v 
broadw ttbcatidn of capital wealth, which vyould itself p«n 
reduction in the present excessive taxi fwqe '^fSa 129%.jl 
new corporatiori tax page 1259. 


THE ECdliOMIES ' • 

As Britain seems headed into deflation, the European coirif|i||iri 
market defitters are wondering if they can start climbing. Sa^ 
out. Italy and France have not yet got rising prices fully 
control, despite sacrifices, but at least their foreign reserv^dnl 
strong page 1291. 


MOSCOW ON PROBATION 

Many communist parties openly disapproved of the manner of 
Mr Khrushchev's removal. Their attitude underlined the 
processes of change and reappraisal now at work In the 
communist world. In the long run, Moscow will have to come 
to terms with the new ideas if it is to preserve its leadership— 
and if the international communist movement is not to 
fall apart paga1222. 


THE RICKETY EOUARE DEAL 

Some of the other transport interests that Or Beeching, quiy 
soon be asked to consider have enfiladed British Raihiyhyiir 
reasoning about evening up the "track payments" bebMlWn 
trunk lorries and goods trains. The railways' basic argtuMm 
could still be half rigt^; but. the way they put it. 
too well for cordfdinttion tf^ tipp |Miga1292ii' .''.i;;' 


COMMONWEALTH'^ QUESTION 

Six reporta from tXMriMporidents in Commonwealth countries 
deal withf,political crises. In Ceylon ^lrs Bandaranaike is 
fighting'W bar poljtlcal life; .in British Guiana Dr Jagan has 
fmled '.fo iliilfh.fb’overall iri this 'VKeek's elections; in 

Aden thM' i#:hi^, in spitecpf the bombings, for a unitary 
solution/iri Kofiyi^e republic hascqme; India is gropirig for a 
solution of tffo fm^raland separatist problem; in Canada the 
confederation is more together than might be expected 
pages 1230-35. 


MAYPOLES OF A SUNDAY 

A palimpsest of laws, dating back to 1448, makessthe British 
Sunday what it is; a committee advisea the Government on 
how absurd the consequences are. and edvocatas reform. Now 
a Sabbatarian revolt? page 1223. 


BRITAIN'S THIRD PORT 

This country's gateways on the world, its ports and. docks, are 
being indicted as blocks father than aids to the vital increase 
in British exports. Hull is a horrid, but not altogether 
unhopeful, case in poitt Page 1293. 
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AiumHe^ conVaob tho establlahmmt 
•nd handovar of s oomplotety ojiara* 
itonat prejMt bygone metn oonfraefot^ 
enywhera In fha woHd.i4uairtNiolcafa- 
deals are part of ihaworld of Motherwell 
Brtdoo. Oesfgrr, construction, aractlon 
and finance can be provided fbr tanK 
farms,st9,faoa depots, plant trlstall^n,' 
oil Jettle^snd eo on. Motherwell Brtdob' 


Istha oantra of an association of companies 
aervlngfhaoll, petrochemical and other Indues ^, 
fdaa In adi principal countries. This enables,. ‘ ' ! 
them to their sppctalised 
engineering skills, fabrlc8tl.g'n 
mtpetlen e aand erection 
In any Iccalllif under the 
sdn.ify^ wintto talk turnkey, 
wKte nmrto Motherwell Bridge. 


Ibe wmH af Mother well Bridge 





TkE VotHlRWELL ^ ENGINEfRiNG ^0^ tljD 'l^bTHERWEd'si^OtlAliD OfIfeiritMM rawmANO HJIGE. Mmjpj 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGB FOR THE, ECONOMIST PAID AT NKW VORJL N.Y. 
Fubii^d wockly every Siiturday. i)fty*CAo timoa • year la Londonk 




CorporaHon 

Sii^The prcMsal thAt die. WphaA-of 
ccn&Miy aUould^be si^oied Cliom 

tte bm^Vlcif" j^to* to tftt:; lexatioif c# 
value added^ as a'^ tliieaAs of'encouiagmg 
efficiency and exports, has been heard on 
a numb^ of occasions pver .the past thrpe 
years—see, for example, the wide ** A 
Turnover Tax for Exjxwts” which, I oofih 
tributed to The Economist, as “a corres- 
pondteot^^oa March 3,19^2. 
to Mttiett ai a convert 

to catiae. 

It is, h^ver, unfortunate ^at Pntfessor 
Mdrrctt tos seen fit; to eetagMiate 
difference between his propose for the 
total abblidon of ttfbidofi on profits (except 
in: the hand! of . sl^holders) and earlier 
propiosab for a p^al aboU 

•ftic difference is essentiallyoneof degree* 
Us; order of ifiagnitude catr! beat he gaug^. 
when it is realised that the logic of Pihr 
fessor Merret^iproposal demands a yaluet* 
added tax of "affeximately ^ 
compared with the proposal discntpltf inTw 
report of the Richardson comipittdp on turtle 
over taxationiof a value-added 
cent and my own sugiiesti^ In TKf 
Econofni$t/m^<Av^ a v^ue^dded tax of 5. 
percent. ' ’ ’ " ' - 

The onty 'diffirrence <ff principle daixned 
by Professor Merrett between complete 
abolition and earlier, more limit^, pro* 
posals is a trifLing saving in administradye 
costs estimated by Urn at some £9 
a year. Contrary to the impression 
by Professor Merrett’s.Article, however, aip^ 
no time did the Richardson committee v 
advance administrative costs as an argument ‘ 
against the proposal to replace pr^ 
with a value-added tax (sec pimigraj^ 
304-323 of the report); "But it WM grftttly 
concerned with Ae likely «ffe«a oh 
espraally tn the case of Aoae firms 
profit miugin was low in ndadon to tl^ 
defibmted pertenmge of valuerid^ This 
obl^on is likely to he rein{mced,^,mtb^ 
mn aUayed, by makii^ ^ percditage .a 
higher one. Surely it is only political 
common sense to recommend an initially 
small value-added tax which can subse¬ 
quently be increased in Ae light of 
experience ?—Yours faithfully, 

London SW3 NiGEL LaWSOK 

Congo and OAU 

Sir—I t is a fact, as you suted (November 
28th, page 948) that the Organisation of 
African Umty failed to prevent Mr 
Tshombe from resorting to western military 
intervention. But that is only half of Ae 
story. Is it fair to blame African govern¬ 
ments and the OAU for refusing to tip the 
bal^^e 9f power to him while he made 
m ^ncessions ? The record, of 
his September negotiations with Ae OAU 




sbom that his sitn was t»svoii} say dealings 'j'. widoivit tri^y 
widi the and to cnedi eltdm tnilitarily ' others hav^.biiia 
Ihemilhmtfalll the.OAU who Updeed die obanet-of sal 
aind^Ojti^lhihtuy' he^ to Mr-Tshwhe uSoa^ tb*; 

on September loth) argtied that the rebels their oi^oiii. ThiSr fioedlh^ la, hi 
tepi;es^teda ptditi^ Action tbar>ihust,t« .that\^..:Vemo^.i^ oSet onl, » 

dralt with at a conference table. Both worthless alliance. The oil storage tanka, 
parties failedto ajh^ all.they suscsfaL; t '!* ^rsihh^;aad jsjlhsrir ioiddiatKma <tf South 
On September'18th, Mr Tshi^he stated, Africa are 
:t0’;:dr'..OAU 

oei^-fire, Yet he had m^,ou ■tony |iiM^ /' 
out’occaafam*. diit' his' iStit'yfiii 'Wi.''0ei^ iy 

taafnyi wi th qlt. :||g. 

llfeal'lig ouly duttqe of Iky ill a lffiit3ns¥efe firsV^ft^iih' 


wm 


Atal lu .m, however, he 

ptidM^ setf^rutfeat ;iR^ preaching re¬ 
conciliation ; when ^ Apim bio 
ment of national iDB(ite<!^ 
only one ‘‘ rebel 

liUbtygR^.wlm tSdWg 

0^ National Libnation Com- 

' OA^a, Maistence- on 
feiMcfifatiofi in * aenacg'be vi<wd..ii 
a request Aat.^ XAfimbe hoooiir fin. 


government. 

While Nationalist editors write a 


_^ /V 


is a tale tW^ lavii' 
some years. As the failures 
the yerysiMyd.g^«(^^ hadato it fheih 
'add m6t6"’n^&,dfe dvilised workL it-is 
attvahtia^hllKlrfd Statdi for tllie$ Atm 

aS^ dioiypHlihpkiag. tohdbaio^ 


he not cmapijrJ . 'deiftjlsd ji^^aH^ ; 

neyar aKaot, Whitt he laid, '^ILMnranr 


BemM fie1if^real^;xk^^ fit a^. 
Hit jpaofeaoad' dfesae;lofr.'iitg ^ was 
a means of securing international acceptance 
of>hia government.' OncehebadestaWiibed 
ih.kghinacy and:had seemed ^ntorioad' 
miUtsty jiamoit> be oould;4i^ nit the^ 
.of reranri&itioii, sriudi that'Mint,'m 
. fact, becatha a^lhiiiM to the leghuoacy Of 


i Accountants , ^ 

$Btr-YOur« (toAti:BNitor,,in ||M'-.ari^di4#^ 
ahnoit' eidmtoiy;whb']^:sttiltt^^ 

made.itf 

r/in, .macu^ing pmiKmmu fwypot 


/ and helps to. hb pait of the 
OAU Yod'ltto free (d a^^diBt ddlri^; 
leoMmahoadd have tct^,«P|dw tfida.d||^‘ 
]fl» of Mr TAqiohe, Wtha^ttw West vtew 
tKtohavehsd M w 70U ttiotU 

not fghoee the politidd iqhwes in Aitki. ,' 
and ask ^ mQitants to make all thc eoe- '^ 
cessions.—^Yours faithfully, 

London, NW3 ' LoaEK;K. Walpmah 

■ r 

South Africa 

Sir—Y our Johannesburg correspondedt 
reports (November 28A, page 956) on 
SouA African reaction to the BridA 
government’s decision on the supply of six¬ 
teen Buccaneer aircraft without any refer¬ 
ence to tho fact that 80 per cent of the 
population of that country is non-white. He 


i^^s iiil^rf^tion 

•or the'^EngUiihwSpeddng nfiaofny if white 
people. During the past six mouAs many 
Delonging to this group have beeh detained, 


aetout 


(Sefina'’? 


White pQlitic^l MuahbJes in the Erhard QQalitton may 
help the Social Oamocrati win next yai^a 
alactiontf the German acqnomy is ooiiio. troni 
strength to atranoth. InvMtmant activity is boprninor 
export orders are pouring in ^ain and the Import' 
market is widening. ThaBe and other devslopmenta^ 
are .discussed m ths latest Review. 

Further details from: < . . 

THI ECONOMier IMTaLLiaiNCI UNIT 

27 St. James's Place London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Streat New Yorli 17 NY 
Telephone Murrey Hlli 7-4tt60 
IFUMA Am Botanischan Garten 67,6 KOIn-Riehl 
. Telephone 7.92,28 
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Wihe^ce^JBfHvt ^jMji t&MiftMi^ ni»^liHgifoo pvh’jtto Hei^Jketiny^ 
liM h»tH** sso i^Spiurthsa ni^vt*-‘‘a^anwig^i^^ a dhttUf^angagetnant* 




B^lax-and leave the ^dwd heliihdS 




E v e iy iMie tfavel li ng ^iioad-wtolii^Mri^ effortless driving. There 
and back. Rover engmeering created two thoroughbred cars to giv6 
thfs-the Rover 3-Citrc Coiip6 (shown hetje) and Saloon. Both are 
Rover-engineerea throughotjirj With a unique cotfibirtatibn of powet 
and iuxuty tl^at makes a ^g road shortcf> a long d^y less tiring. 
Each rdkeXs the famoUs standards of Bover tUgmcntig skill in 
design. In (x>DStruction. In ]:^bility. The Slaloon has beenptfOved in 
the world's tou^st rallies. The Coup^dcTelopedftoni the SoIdod) 
is the fastest car in the Rover range. With low^ sleek linea^ it 
high power and individualTuxury. JSoth oars have a ^lent^ Jb^ghr 


performance 3-litre engine^ rich lnterior> sUperJb roadholding, long 
hfil value. See your Roveir dealer.. Chi^se Uie model like., 
^oyiast^.telaxed driving at its thoroughbred best in Rover 3-Litrc 
Motoring-7 Kover-ehgineered througKout f 

Catfprf Afemnal Model (including ov^rdri^)^ phis p,U 

^1121*13,4, Totid 1^1,838.3.4, Autmmeie Mbcfef —plus 
pit, ls32.7Jifl Tmd pi920i7.it: Sciaon Mmjui, AMtUmlwiing 
overdrive)^£ 7 , 412 , 0.0 pits pj, £295*f4>7- 

Moti^ Mo4^l-T'£j^44S‘ro.c^plusp,t. £ 906 . 9 , 2 , Toiiqt £jf7(pd9-^. • 



; " ROVER 3-tlTRE MptOlONb TfiROO^PWT ( 

The Rover Company Limited, SdUitVlla Watwickfhire • London Office: DevonsKire IfouM, PfoeadUly • MAKERS OF THE WORLD-BEATINO ROVER 2000 
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THE. ECO^tf?SW[ST. ^ 2 * 

(CofUii^ued ftom page 1207) 
tl^ members to be public accoimtants in 
p^^ke, pritnarEy engaged in audit and 
taitadon just as die basic training for 
the medical pr^rfession sets out to prt^ucc 
general practitioner. Neither profession 
produces its specialists except as a result 
of post-graduate study. 

It has been long rt^ognised in the pro¬ 
fession that training as a specialist in man¬ 
agement accounting must be done etcher 
after qualifying as a chartered accountant or 
through a separate stream;^ such as the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, 
or the industrial branch of the Certified 
Accountants. 

In 1942 a firm of chartered accountants 
was founded, practising exclusively in the 
design and installation of systems to pro¬ 
duce “ precision tools for management.” 
The men in this firm were usually members 
both of a chartered body and of the 
Institute of Cost and Worl^ Accountants, 
jnd all had had practical experience in 
industry. 

This pioneer example has been followed 
by many other firms of chartered accoun¬ 
tants. so that today there must be m^y 
hundreds of mifiT Ctainwi 

Tfic profession as a whole has been striv- 
ing continually to find means of producing % 
men suitable for high positions in mdom]r; 
The Institute of Cost;aiid Works'Accohii^ 
tants established a diploma in management 
accounting in 1953. The chartered bodies, 
along with the certified, the Instihlte.of.. 
Cost and Works, /fccouutants, and 
British Productivity Council^ sponsored a 
team of accountants, engineers mid 
managers, to go to America. ThU 
ream produced a report entitled “ Manage¬ 
ment Accounting,” which had considemMe 
infiucncc on the thinking in this coun^. 

Finally, the joint diploma in manage 
ment accounting, which is dismissed in 
lines by your contributor, is another 
approved by the councils of all the accoQfi|<f ^ 
ing bodies, to produce the kind df t 
managemebt accountants in industry 
industry needs* , ^; 

Today,, after twenty years of 
work, the profession has made indnh^ 
aw^e of what a properly trained accod^ilk 
can do. The firitisb industrial and n;anii|gw 
ment accountant is far ahead of his county 
port in Sucopei and is at least the equal of 
his opposite number in Americi. b 
America, just as here; there is a clear db- 
tinCtion between the accountant in inibUc 
practice and the accountant in inauMCV. 
They do not .have the.satnc objectivcij i|^ 
experience is jprdfoundly different aod sby 
are not iiitetthangeable.\ ; 

There has been, during and since the last 
war, a revolution in indiiStrial accoimting 
in this country, and thisrrevolution hf$ been 
accepted by the practising accountants. % 
profession, both m mdustry and injmbhc 
practice, is giving this country better ser¬ 
vice than it has ever done. All are;fwell ^ 
aware that there is still a great deal to be 
done in training men for this important work 
in industry.—^Yours faithfully, 

^ UnT- Morrof , 



Accountants 

Sir—Y ou said: “Articled clerks sh 
around ^^300 a year unless they happen 
among the the 

big firms.”, .The firms concerned are 
all in 1$ hb ina 

gn 

' bfltodfi mstftoii-approved 
accountamy couftie) h hat!>$c|i»j(j35o 
£45 q. In the Three years of articles 
rises to a princely £5^-#10^50, fi 

of beiwewi aa dfid as This is 
certaialy nc^ a way to etuppuqige many 
(mplbto obtain^ kvaiuilbkcloubk 
tion 4nd give ftt^ure acegnintams 
outlook. . ^ 

The chalice of itVising the system 
as you notied) was'iniss^ m the. re 
education and training must soon be .]tiikeii 
for the sake of the T^ession, the camiomy 
and last, but mJt kaat^thi^ articled cterk.-T > 
Yours faithfufiy, G. W. HarHuW 

SoMf/wrmptem 
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This unwillingness to provide and to use 
the statistical facts means that 
discussion is bam-sthing at ks 
level. One looks forward to 
its influence to tackle this 
whole topic,—Yours sincerely, 



c, Middlesex 



C. R. Russell 


refer to “ an 
&tem bowling 


lifloifir sBierow’^ 
end of the Hongkong Cricket Cub's oval 


A"- - 


Deficiencies in Statis^^ : 

Sir—T his summer, wi^ ji.^qp1|j^u 4;F^ 
invited to present the opehiiW 

^addrcil tft iakrnmem . €ojhgr?s$ p 3 
: radip-Mi^ tel ^ 

general theme of the 
the electronic compoiili#' 
tiMHftf twidn ritw of the WCSt Wenl^ 

<n«n% inkg«K; 

j'ainy clii^na ] di k jowwd the British 
'hnm to sntiidMlW, the wcmI- 
dSiey were eiOter nearcnMnit «r«ot brd^n 
tlowQ to 'asking’ fflor' ate <9^^ the 
bthen, tot ^ataace, 

.greateti eoverage aii4: Shest . 
daaaes; aod values oT 'diffeieot- i * 
aiKi tihe viilges 0^ 



. ef^iouNO^ Y^iilso i 
. eiiir ebonoonc I „ 

It ehtj^c^.ariateMlihg as the former figures 
CQit^ wUu&'b^t entdhtg ^e , 

, under strict t«g|||tion tor a limiicd period 
gfeer whkli. theyi reran). By-this means, 
UbosrJti Burope » put to good me. 
■ ; t TWth very reverse appSes. We 

-^aliow in unaigued jutiye laboMt .whQ> .own 
if they hold ‘’tjwliBq^iops '* In 
5;^ cowi/ifr4et,<fi<ii^iiuapiK wtOhsm 
iwidiMtrtf 

: ^to U«s |mikr,<M|^|Qf^-’h(ivtpis.-' .. 

- thmt h In conMlrinR bearetathg t«o 
ptobJeira nra.jjn iSrir.pdtiniaent cStet tm 
coqntry/ 

StSiusr 




If - 




' liU|iawN|te 






XJ-' 


MKHiilll' 






woriw Of k Be.aad':']^‘acil(.'.Bi''1Ntri$.tbe „ —>- . - 


f listeiitkii has nfilv: 
on wUrit grii^ iliM _ 

Bririfh kft tct Resent ant 

use wttpnktic wten my 

ef die otbtti (Fnmce, 

. Araerka, JqMn), .V 

it a atoty raid,.of pgti^e'ne 
.@r(g^ predeoetaw on the Rnanid diranex. 
-mh^lliipKst SUzrteth^ thgt. she‘ieft state* 
: Dtgntkiimread, a idiole day beftnekaBJeon 
lidw.deckliqg whether ornottoaigh#^. 
ThtrimaDeb the attitude of many oU^sS^ 
iaeri;.w4di regard to statistid^al^ dtfrkno 
Refuse puUktgim.Y $ec;re- 
ttve, suspiaotn^^lndting the SidS fh ihl^itse 
of them themselves, and obsessed with an 

feieiy lorg^ botn ihft wona onrsiae 
and the fact ;|V0ilal^|y<>U(r 

figures conwibwte?, to tl^e wcH-being (rf their 
own, industry*,.,, .v 


b tei iwi utewn fk twNiWt itena > 

In iRiretMBiiia 

W w|WM WlMM* 

' «wt*nwM^)jtesi'aaaK«*# MU|g.|u>w^.>. 
wsMteasoilglilsain th. rtm 

.1 




-nfa itgMidsMT wTiur 

J.m.rt Plac. Londonl! 

„ ,T:t|)eR)ionsHXO»P*r(^pW41rfxl27 
-r •' ;80elM42iM«jr«tt.Di% JWii 7 NY . 

Telephone Murray Hill 7 -68B0 
.j'' Bushdid, OPCiS Paseo de la Reforme 
, ? 1 a /BQfi Meglfi<>C 0.f, To|B|>Rp!fia:35 '20-38 
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Skill and Science^ 
the partaeiship 'which is 
enabling English Steel to 
make nearly a million tons of 
special and alloy steel 
annually. 

Combining the techniques of 
bulk production with the 
scientific control of small 
quantity output, ESC’s 
Grimesthorpe Foundry 
employs the most advanced 
scientific controls, 
extensive automation and 
mechanisation backed by 
slcill^ c/gftSiiiCar- 


leads the way 



ENOLISH STBBl, CORPORATION LTD. 


Principal operating 
companies of the 
English Steel Group 

English StssI Forgs and Englnstr- 
Ing Corporation LImItod. Heavy, 
medium and light forplngs—machined 
or black—for the alsctFical, marina, 
structural, chemical, transport and 

J isnsral engineering industries: drop 
orgings for aircraft, automobile and 
gsneral engineering. 

English Steel Rolling Mills Cor¬ 
poration Limited. Carbon and alloy 
Steel billets and bare, high epaed steels 
' and tool steals. 

Incllih Otssl Castings Corporation 
Limited. Steal castings ranging from 
IBS tons to a few pounda Tn weight for 
die railway, alectrlcal, marina and 
heavy snginaorin^ Induitrias. 

English itaal Spring Corperetlon 
Ltmitad. bamlnatad and coif springs 
for automobllaa, railway rolling atock 
and locomotives and for general 
engineering purpoiee. 

English Steel Tool Corporation 
Limited. Engineers' cutting tools, 
filet and hacksaw blades. 

tnollsh Steel Magnet Corporation 
Limited. Permanent magnett end 
magnet alloys. 

Tha Darlington Forgo Limited. 
Steel forgings and fcastlnga for 
tha marine and general anglnesrlng 
induitrias. 

Taylor Sroa. 4 Co. Llpiltad. Mono- 
bloc wheels disc centres, tyres, axles 
and complete wheel pairs for railway 
rotting stock. 

Modern Hardmetale Limited. Tung¬ 
sten carbide Hps, cutting tools end 
dies; waMIng rode; hot preaeed 
products. 


^ River Don Works, Sheffield 

STEELMAKERS . FOR6EMA8TER8 . 8TEELFOUNOBR8 . ENGINEERS 

Member com^n^' of tho Vlakora Sroup and asaotlpto company of Cammsil Laird A Co. Ltd. 
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spin the globe. Qosc youf eyes and stop it with one hngw. 
Chances are that it will rest not far from where Pdservice 
technicians are busy on yet another exciting project. 

At this moment they are busy in the Baltic and Mediter¬ 
ranean seas, giving tedinical consultation and performing 
technical supervisionof theexecutibn bflong term agreements 
on contratt worics - geolo^, geodesy and architectural- in 
Iraq, Libya, Cyprus, Tunisia, Nigeria, Ghana, Mongolia, 
India, Syria and all over the world. But in so fyir aif dredging, 
digging and deepening are concerned, they offer everything 
from project to full execution. 

For Polservice is the world-wide exporter of Polish technical 
“ know-how” - bringing to anywhere,,4l the acU^Y^-, 

ments of Polish ^ientists, technicians 4nd enpneers. : 

The field is wide and completely comprehensive. It ] 


embraces: Town nanuiig^ifiip^ 

- 'Mining - Ihd 

Hallway Engiitee^ *1 - 

Harbour and Maritime Engineering - Agrotechnics,' It 
includes also delegationiof specialist, technical documenta¬ 
tion,pl8nningandOOn3*dtatlort,ctpOr^of0atentsah4lican®S. 
In Aort: everything from tryeet to tecJmifol consultation 
and supervision or any or ail stages in between. 

Consult Polservice for your next project. You’ll find that 
they are the top people for top projects. 

Enquiries should be addressed to : 
pen <?FRVTfT 

15, POZNANSKA, WARSAW, POLAND. 

Cables : POLSERVICE - WARSZAWA 
Telex; 8 iS3$ 
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Now it is ready to 
use the atom to convert 
salt water to j&esh 


The dual purpose nuclear reactor will benefit mah by solving two press¬ 
ing problems. It will generate electricitf and convert salt water to fresh 
at the same time. North American Aviation/Atomics International is apply¬ 
ing more than 18 years of nuclear experience to this challenge. Atomics 
International is one of seven divisions at NAA . . . a corporation dedicated 
to advancing the frontiers of science in electronics, rockttry, aviation, life 
sciences, space flight and nucle^ energy. 


North American Aviation 

Atomics IntoHtatlonsI, Autonotict, Columbus* Los Anbolos* Rockotdy^iOs Sclonca Cantor* Spaca A Information Systoms 

aUROlHEAN HEADQUARTERS: NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 8 .A., 29 RUE DE LA COULOUVRENIERE. qEnEVA* SWITZERLAND 
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How Dorman fpfng stesjijeams are used td 
motorway bridge construction 
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were created 
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; ^ Lindsay Parkii^st^lic Co Ltd, ^e'^thiiin co^jtffjfictoirs^ 
completed the steelwork for all six bridges (2600 tons) 
in five working Sundays, without interrupting hea\^ 
rail traffic. 
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CONSULTING ENGINEERS CHOSE STEEL... 
CONTRACTORS CHOSE DORMAN LONG 

After considering many alternatives, the Consult^ 
Engineers chose steel as essential to this signifiaii^ ' 
tpehl^MlHadvancc. 
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Steel for speed 
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the aflpnets seek hquaUflif the'iSftB,?«d 
r ^ ThiS tt not 8 psaliiiistVtiddle$,a384]ie<qtte8tiattLi^ak<iiibs ttliie>aeart'iif 
jWbaePreddeotloiiiiiMmeiid Mr Wiliteahlmt6si|<«dldi|gi^^ 
ingtoB (secjMge i;t 4 j). Ever aiiKe tfaesre8fes|»UliMC8«itfif^^ 

<it8-stnidvfe has that of a sdar systemy.ia vdik]d<^ifcMk.'i|ihsntrf’:^ 
Ppjited States, is the ctnae around fvriach a ooUcctkih'<^riiiiudlec!|Ky«ciS of 
yiRumt!aizea have Jdvolweditiftfaeic diffeceiit orbitai ’^The argaoMaa: die>j|Uiatsee 
,..u. eonr anttngled in has afisen hBcanac die. changing abt^ of ■ihe'.’ORMid' bis 
.thrown,.the:'whole sTStem.iath ({uostipb. . ; ii, !' 

That the system-ahoidd-have been ri«Hm>into (^^emien inias.inevitable.r^the 
pky is. .that it should have beefn GUneMl de OauUe^ vrida hia vaep speuiat dbint 
^ view,, who started tboquesdoningi , Sdieviiif las. he ^dees 'that nmioniinadfy 
are like>]^ets, each mie>a sqiaxate body eoBing ftawaUdjeadta ewn dbednad 
: course, Gmeral de GauUe^ bcheves that kvia aathcaliiaB bach ob.bhe 

alliaoce to seek a^sepaSete ;and: eqiui amtiBi with-sepaiatia aceeistlo snclear 
.p 0 mr< (.Those who disagree with Him; ee«*mh*riiig how-coaatfKa»]ifce-sfae 
United Kingdom and a united Germany grew but id lesser imia that once 
seemed, reuttrkably 'separate from each odier, believe dwy tee a diAerear future 
for the-aUiance. But the problem of equality he hu tidsed iaa pCrfecdy'genuine 
one; and die opponents ii the gaidlkt acheoM of *h«»*g »» ate obliged io give an 
honest anawpr to two thSerent quesdona about e^ualitytwtdiin. tbs ■Ujawr.., . 

The first question is about the future sclatnnsihip between the wbide Bocopean 
part of the alliance and the American ^latt, as they go about their common task 
of defending themselves. It is plain that the present sui»«Dd.lUaDet8 sttiictaie 
of the alliance is not one duu can icmaia unchanged for' ever. Unless it k 
feasible to hold out to the Europeans the possibili^ of one day standing-Ufa 
equal and independent terms with America in die diihga that really nutter 
(which means economic power, and-probably nuclear power as well) a majority 
of them will sooner or later decide ^t General de Gaulle was tight after all, 
and the alliance will collapse from the dry rot <d European resentment. 
This does not mean abandmiing the hope that in the remoter future it may be 
possible to unite wes.mrn Europb |nd ng^ i^eri<:|i injtq (^sing^ ripldc^ .u$t 
under a common gbv/^thitnl,. Tt^merd^ gilaiis thkuidi^we ai(e{vtaititi| fer 
the conditions that would make diis possible (and it will b« a long wait), the 
essential diing is to create unbalanceibeuveenlEurope and America in which 
neither can fairly comfUun.of ^ depmi^encgry 0 $ the other. 
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If this were all General da, Gaulle, ^bre; tjrguing for, most of his opponents 
could do no more than say amen ; it* is, uter all, what John Kennedy pn^iosed 
when be put forward dje “dumb-beU” concept trf -the alliancf. The^red 
argument bi;tween.tl^e' pu]]ists and the re$t of ^’s is hpt about whether-E i^ik 
ought to be equal and independent, but about the spirit in .which lt..shpul<Csit 
about becoming so. To most non-gaulUstsi): reems quite, extraord^l^y hj^ely 
. that £urdp<; can carry a we^t in the umrld that matches,y^erica’s sq^^t^ as it 
rt^ins a ^llectiou of Mpamte nation states.. EvuTthlng Eumi^ ueeilti 
to play distinctive pm in the world^-ecoaomic power, iz^t;i^ .^<tehan(^ 
dh>l<Hnatic respect-—seeau to require, a^ ^rmtn di^eq of igtii^riw" insitfe 
'. J^urqpe General (fe. GauUe is ..wiUi^ to. countenance...- To ^ say' 
indepeuaence musi^.come before anything dke (even bafi^ Bihope, agrees,.to 
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take part in aay kiiul of collective acdop ‘with the United 
States) betrays a failure to understand how independence is 
constructed. It rises from a foundatioii of separate strengdi; 
until that is laid, nothing is possible but quarrelsome self- 
assertion. 

, 1 
t. 

. 

UT until Europe finds ^ will and a way to unite itself, 
the desire for equality produces a second nag^ng proUem, 
and tMs o|ie if/ugt at British ears especially. As weateip 
Europe ay I gropes towards; equality ^th tl^e United 
States, di^ Tstious parts of it are gn^ping towards equality 
with each other; in particular, the other Europeans are 
unwilling to allow: any. claim by Britain to be more equfd 
than die rest. This;vmore than anything else, is what die 
proposal to set up a multilateral nuclear command within die 
alliance, which Mr Wilsoo and Mr Jenson have been arguing 
over in Wadungton, is all about. 

It is true that the alliance has always been divided by the 
cleavage between those vdio have nuclear power and those who 
do not (some by their own choicti, some by virtue of necessity). 
The multilateral command would not wipe out this dividing 
line ; Norway and Denmark, for instance^ have recendy made 
it dear that they would not want ships cd the mixed-manned 
fleet to enter their pokts or their territorial waters any more 
than they have wanted other nudear arms on their soil in the 
past. But the mixed-manned idea would move the line so as 
to give a larger number of countries some degree of influence 
over nuclear decisions without encouraging them to create 
national nudear forces of their own. Above all, it would 
bring Germany within the line, and thus move it enormously 
closer to eqiuHty with Britain.’ 

In the next few months it will be one of Mr Wilson’s chief 
duties to .persuade British public opinion to accept this strange 
new norioo' that Germany and Britain are equal partners in the 
journey that western Europe as a whde is n^ng towards 
equali^ wida Ammca. It is an idea that overthrows some of 
the average Briton’s fondest postwar misamceptions about 
Britain’s special {dace in the alliance, and Mr Wilson will have^' 
to explain quite bluntly to the left wing of the Labour party 
why the facts of life in the nineteen-sixties have made Germany 
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just as important as Britain is. Sir Alec DQugla8‘'Home wiU 
have to be equally Uunt in telling the right wing df the Coq- 
servative party exicdy the same thing. 

But, as evety r^on^ knows, equality is the vaguest of con¬ 
cepts. It is not only the &itish who are going to be obliged 
to think hard abo)it the changing shape of tte aliiance. Li 
one sense all die. allies are ^bdess equal in the love qf 
Washington. In measures for the defence of western Europe 
—^tbe creation rif a mixed nudear force, for instance—the 
Britisb Cannot in decency claim mote than a place among their 
BbrOptah peers, who indude the Germans. But at this pomt 
the definiddn of equality grows fuzzy at the edges. 

The defence of western Europe is Ae first but not the only 
coiiceni die West (and indee^ as China rises in die world, 
may soon hot even be the chief one). Countries, like men, 
have special interests and special skills out*of which they 
develop special functions. As Mr Wilson is said to have been 
reminding Mr Johnson this week, there is a funetkm that 
Britain can perform on the West’s behalf east (A Suez which 
no other European country is in a position to perform in its 
{dace. It would be nonsense if the concept of equality between 
Europeans were to mean that Britaih had to give up its share 
of the task at looking after western interests in the Indian 
Ocean. The result would be to load yet another responsibility 
Ml to the already straining shoulders of the United States. 

There are questions here that have yet to be talked about 
properly, let alone answered. For instance, would the multi¬ 
lateral command take responsibility for possible nuclear 
actions east of Suez, as well as west of it, or would these 
remain the responsit^ty of a British force? And how would 
the financial responsibility be shared? Plainly, the alliance 
is only at the b^inning of its attempt to re-work its internal 
relationships. The attempt will be guided by certain fixed 
principles, among them the need for cquali^ between the 
European and American parts of the alliance, and the need 
to abandon claims to special privileges within the European 
part. But the search for equality must not be confused with 
the idea that everything must be done by everybody together, 
or not at all. If that sounds like a roaring platitude, it is 
worth remembering that there are worse foundations to build 
things on than a good solid platitude that everybody accepts. 



India and the Bomb 

India too could make its own nuclear weapons if it wanted to; but 
it doesn’t. What about a joint Russian-western nuclear 


umbrella instead ? 

S HOULD India join the nuclear club ? For many years 
this was an academic question : Indian setf^^interest 
supported the refusal that came naturally to Mr Nehru. 
For some of those ,years it was known that the Chinese were 
developing nuclear weapons. When border tensions suddenly 
became border war in the autumn of I962> that knowledge 
at mice acquired new practical and psychological dimensions. 

the' first time, it seemed probabk that India would one 
'(II9 be directly Areatened by a nuclear power; and, more 
^gnificanuyi for the first time the Indian gc^erhihetit and 


public became fully aware of that possibility. The first 
Chinese nuclear explosion two years later has not profoundly 
altered the practical realities, though an analysis of the explo¬ 
sion has made it evident that the danger may be nearer Aan 
had seemed likely. But it has had a profound psychological 
effect. There is now an active and vocal body of opinion 
in India that demands nuclear weapons. 

That is the first resdity that the men in power in New Delhi 
and in the. West have to face. The Indian ^vemment cannot, 
evi^ii' if it Wants to, just sit dbWn and do fiothing about the 
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ptbspect of Chinose nuclear power; and it cannot, even if it 
believed tlu^, whidi it does not, afford to eccept Chinese 
assurances diat the prospect ia nothing to be alarmed about. 
India’s capital and its cUef industrial centres are within ei;Sy 
striking range of existing Chinese bombers that cOuld be based 
in Tibet. Within a few years—certainly soon enough to figure 
in India’s 1967 election campaign—those bombers could be 
carrying nuclear weapons. 


S o far India’s leaders have refused die three natural answers. 

Air Shastri, at a Congress party meeting on Novem¬ 
ber 8th, rejected the nodon of building nuclear weapons on 
both ideological and economic grounds. Then and since 
he has rejected the idea of acquiring them from abroad, 
arguing that this would mortgage India’s pdidcal freedom. 
The same objecrion apices to open acceptance of a purely 
western nuclear umbrella. 

Though India remained quiet when the Americans 
announced a year ago that their Seventh FlMt would extend 
its patrols into the Indian Ocean, and gave no serious support 
to the Ceylonese suggestion that the Indian Ocean should be 
kept “nuclear-free,” New Delhi caimot afford to let itself 
seem just another duckling under Washington’s wing. It is 
probably to the West’s advantage that it should not. Mr 
Shastri reiterated his policy in the Indian parliament on 
November 24th, though he then assured his critics that the 
government’s position was not inflexible and declared that 
parliament’s supremacy in such matters was unquestionable 
—;a promise of democracy in action that might cause some 
envious eyebrow-lifting in Westminster, but is pretty frighten¬ 
ing when one thinks what India’s back-benchers are capable of. 

If the Indians want to go nuclear on their own account, 
they are able to do so. They estimate they could set off an 
atomic explosion within eighteen months of the word go, and 
they already have enough plutonium. Their Canadian research 
reactor can produce enough for one or perhaps two explosions 
a year. It has been in full operation for a year. Within a few 
years India’s first nuclear power station, provided by an 
American company, will also be operating. A government that 
believed national survival depended on misusing these 
reactors for warlike purposes would hardly feel bound by 
earlier pledges—^which have, in fact, been given—^not to. 

A ddivery system would pose more difSculdes : India’s 
largest bombers now are medium-range Gmberras, and 
China’s centres are almost all 1,500 miles and more from any 
conceivable Indian bomber base. What is most disturbing is 
that if India should decide tm a symbolic nuclear deterrent, 
enough to inq>ress the Indian public if not the Chinese, it 
could afford it, though Mr Shastri has often emphasised the 
economic obstacles; India’s defence budget for the next few 
years will exbbed ^CToo'million a year. If that is not seen as 
ruinously inflationary (as some people think it is), the addition 
of a modest nuclear arms programme need not Im either. 

Happily, India’s leaders are, in faa, deejdy concerned 
about thelf present defence costs, and they really do not want 
nuclear status if they can avoid it. Mr Shastri’s visit to. 
London has given some idea of the answer to the Qiinese 
bomh that 'they pfopose. He hopes to mobilise world opinion 
agai^t the Chiriese bomb; ahd he is looking for some gehiri^ 
guaiafiti^’^ven b^ huclea'r |^we^S to noh-niicldir ones.'' 
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Just what Mr Shastri. wiU get world opipuRt i* 
fuL The Chinese swear they w$ ney^'.iise 
first, and declue they have devdoped them only as a . 
ending the nuclear blackmail of their adverau^ies. Bitt ^ is 
the sort of attitutfo every new nudiear power strike^ Phd none 
of them has yet been deterred frmn building up its. nudear 
armoury by world opinion. It is hard to believe diat India’s 
worries are suddenly going to tilt the balance in favour of 
a miraculous Chinese renunciation of nuclear arms or (stUl 
more unlikely) of the-b^ conclusion of a treaty of universal 
nudear disarmament. 

Short of a miracle, the idea of a collective guarantee by all 
the existing nuclear powers to all non-nudegr, ones, is wprih 
close study. The guarantors would m.the-fir8| p|att 
sumably the United States, Russia and !^^rit!dn,\^ith ^ 
option for China and France to join in if they 'wmi^: Td. 
the extent that a Chin»e signature might be'suppd^'tb 
insulate India against Chinese nuclear diplonsaby 11 tMObld 
doubdess be litde more than a scrap of paper; the tensions 
between India and China are not going to be lesohred by spnib 
form of words. The real value of such a joint dedsvaticih 
would lie in the fact that it would involve Russia with the 
western world in a public statement of their common interest 
in preserving India from nudear blackmail. At once, this 
vrould enable India to formalise its barically western 
nudear protection without giving up non-alignment Would 
Russia agree ? It might. It is not in Russia’s interest that 
India should be squeezed out of non-alignment (non-align¬ 
ment, that is, between Russia and the West); that' the 
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Rosstons to tecogniw dtis is suggested by dieir recent 
offer to add submarines to die other arms they are sending 
to Lidia. 

This may sound hypocritical, but many useful things have 
been achieved by prettying they were something else. In the 
long term the value ef such a declaration would depend on 


Moscow on Probation 

The reaetioms of many communist 
patties to Mr Khrushchev’s removal 
shoiild warn Moscow that it may soon 
be pbliged to lustify its claim to 
lea^rship 

P KESUMABLV the men who overthrew Air Khrushchev 
know uhy they did it, thouj^ they have not yet offered 
any official public explanadon. What is less ccnain is 
whether they foresaw die consequences of dieir acrion, and 
in particular its effect on the rest of the communist movement. 
Most communist parties reacted with a surprisingly vocal 
hostility to the news of Mr Khrushchev’s fall. Two months 
later, it is stiU too soon to tell bow much this unexpectedly 
sharp reaction will in itself influence inter-party telatioos. 
What it has certainly done is to illommate some aspects of the 
process of change that is going on in the communist world. 

It was Mr Khrushchev himself who gave a major impetus 
to the reappraisal relationships inside the co mmunis t world 
When he denounced Stalin nearly nine y^vs ago. However 
little he may have intended it, the image of Moscow as the 
infallible centre of the communist movement was fatally 
damaged. Side by side with the tentative liberalisation inside 
individual communist regimes there developed an equally 
tentative relaxation of the links between Moscow and the. 
Other communist capitals. The process would have happened 
anyway, with or without'Ab Khrushchev’s help, once Moscow 
ceased to be the only coitre of ernmnunist power. As soon 
lis other communist parties actually found themselves in power^ 
they were bound to pot the business of staying there before 
the niceties of ideology. Stalin was able to delay the rei- 
adjustmem of relationships within the communist movement; 

90 long as he lived, the communist, rebel had no alternative 
but to conform or, like Tito, get out 
< With Stalin’s deadi the great impediment to change was 
removed. Yet the change would pn^abfy have bcmi an even 
more di^et and tentative affair tiitm it has been if in 195^ 

Mr Khmshefaev had not discredited and disowned Stalin so 
dranriticaMy.' A further, push wm given by the developing 
quaird bitwud Moscow and Peking, whidi both encouraged 
other comhiVini^ to stretch dieir wings and weadeened 
Moscow’s abil^Qr to impose its own ideas. The marked 
teluctahce' of manjr communist parties to lend tbemsdlves to 
Russia’s tactics in this dispute, even tiiou^ tiiey might 
Oonaider ^ennelves to be bMicafly on its side, has . been a 
Sttihitig sign ot the wnd of dumge in the corntnuniar world. 

So fas die Rumaoians* successful defiance ef Moscow’s ij^ewn 
on the economic integration of mdnber countries of ;Coaiecon 
(the Counefl for Mutual Bconomh; Aid). So, totv was the 
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the extent to which the Rosoam and^the Americas cotdd^ in 
fact, react simUaily to critied situations ihvdving non-nuclear 
(and non-aligned)countries; the fact that they had agreed to 
might in time do 'SometMng to ensure that if and when the 
need arose, they Would do so. The implications bmh for 
India and for western rdations with Russia ooifld be vast. 


memorandum, that the dying Signor Togliatti ileft behind him, 
with its forthright criticism of certain aspects of Russian poli¬ 
cies and tactics ; significantly, the Italian communists decided 
tp publish, not siqiprest, this testament, *A|arshal .Tito’s 
summing up of fhe situation, in his speech to the Jugoslav 
party congress on Monday, must have reflected the feelingt of 
a goitxl many communists outside bk own party. He referred 
to the variety and. complexity of the coauminist movement 
today, and said that what it now needed above all was a,unity 
that did not conceal di&rences but recognised them. 

But in spite oi the growing evidence of new apd insubordi¬ 
nate stirrings in the communist world (quite apart from the 
major problem of insubordination pos^ by Peking) the 
manner in which many communist parties reacted to the nem 
of Mr Khrutiichev’s fall evidently took his successors by 
surprise. A few years ago, it would indeed have seemed 
incredfole that communists in Budapest and Prague, in Paris, 
Rome and Stockholm, should not o^y have openly displayed 
their disquiet over events in Moscow, but should equally 
openly have demanded more information about them; and, 
what is more, that some of those parties (notably the Italian) 
which sent delegations to Moscow to get more information 
should have indicated on their return that they were still 
pot satisfied. 

No communist party questioned the right of the Russians 
to get rid of a leader ffiey felt to ba falling down on the job. 
It was the furtive manner of Mr Khrushchev’s removal that 
created alarm and indignation ; it smacked too much of an 
era of communism that all the more sophisticated parties— 
especially in £urope7--ipust have hopeef was over ml done 
with, 'i^e extent to u^ch each patty felt able to express its 
feelings varied acairding to its i^yidual dremnstwees. 

The Riinaamyns, true th«;ii: independent and 
line, preserved a smiig.silence.. .At the other, extreme, the 
Bulgatiaos^ who still uian .a gopd'ji^ Ou the R^ussiaas, ipimc- 
diatuy and usKWOstiopingly accept^ .the Russian o^plan^ons. 
The other east Eupiqieap l^atfors ^j^ss^ tbcnkelves satined 
with the fut^r explanattohs .^t their initial sw^irise and 
dianay forced the Russians to give them. Prestupabiy th^ 
feU they had piade their point and ibat it would do.no 9>bd 
to press matters too fat.. ..But many of the west.Butopem 
parties, preoccuiaed with the ptoUem of acqiuriag tesj^eda- 
bUi» in ordtt to win ekbtpral support, baye stuhbmhly stuck, 
eximcitly or Ifpplidtiy, to their disapproval. This is true 
evep parties we the VtVfAt Belgian and Austrian, which 
usually .stay foirly dose to the Soviet lim. . 

Becattw of dhumy and diversity that have .already 
ctm into fibe omhmuoist oapvm^t, it could he anued^that 
^ fo^QOi vriiicb omejt parties expr^n^. jtheh readied 

to Mr Slbnishchev’s removal was only to be expected. What 
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was more surfi^iiV was tlmt they should still care 

$6 mlich ; that tb^'sliotild stffl f^cet to myolved widi^ 
Russians that they could not just shrug their shpidikrs aifd 
ignore What was going on in MotooW. Althoiigh most cotO- 
munist parties—or the younger and most progr^ive members 
of them—realise the importance rof modernising their 
ideology and methods, Moscow, as the capital of the first 
socialist country, still retains much of its glamour prestige. 
Whether they like it or not, the image presenteid to the out¬ 
side world by individual communist parties is affected by what 
Moscow does and sa'^. And for most east European Oothtries 
there are other more obvious links; much Russian econo^ 
mic aid, the presence or proximity of Russiafi troops and, 
more intangibly, moral support—all important factors for 
regimes most of which enjoy at best only popular tolerance. 

It would therefore be wrong to suppose that, just because 
communist parties are shaking themselves free from obsolete 
stalinist ideas and methods, they feel no need for any kind 
of association at all. For parties which have already captured 
power, and even more for those with only the remotest chance 
of doing so, the idea of a world-wide communist movement 
united in opposing capitalism and imperialism is real and 
necessary. The reluctance to do anything that might precipi¬ 
tate an irrevocable and open schism with Peking is partly due 
to the instinctive repugnance of conomunists to splitting their 
movement. 

The difficulty is to prevent the movement from, as it were, 
becoming a straitjacket. Mr Khrushchev spread perturbation 
in many parties that usually supported him by talking vaguely 
about “new fofms^, of association.” Therefore another 
important reason for the strong opposition to any step that 
might end in China’s formal excommunication was the fear 
that Mr Khrushchev intended to follow this up by trying to 
impose a stronger hold on the countries that remained loyal 
to Moscow. 

So far Mr Khrushchev’s successors have been very careful 
not to drop hints that they had similar ideas. But if their 
secret dialogue with the ^inese should fail to reveal any 
satisfactory grounds for compromise, much in the future 
evolution of the communist movement will depend on how 


Maypoles of a Sunday 

The Crathorne committee reports 
that the laws that form the British 
Sunday, for long Ological, are 
now indefensible 

A lmost three and a half years have slipped by since Mr 
Butler set up a tronunittce under Lord Cradiorne to 
eitamine. the Sabbatarian laws of England. Observers 
have forgotten that comnoittee ever existed, or been overr 
whdjned with gloom at what it might prodiice. The weekly 
hiatus in every Englishman’s life is something that he puts 
up with: nothing is harder to change than this sojt 
of sufferance. And those tvho are not passive about Sunday 
include those who are most truly affronted by the- spedtade 


the. Russians handle the ensuing decode. Sjgnor Togfittii 
witbte in Iffs feitamtot tijaf miW' 
Chines sfeilid be exdud^ fre^^ 

fored. ' jtiiainy co^ti^ts ’ tt#' Sit '-h 

not known, but it is d'<»r ^t the Rusi^^ ^ 
tact and skiQ they ciin 'bommsmd'ff hbt' didinr 

wound too deeply die echmeiiidll susceptii^]iti€s'Iff Mbier 
parties or frigbtiin them off into hij^y defdi^ve add tinct)^ 
operative pMtures with td^tmares (ff a tetum to qtMd-jstgllliifst 
tallying and controls. /!' • ' 

' • 'r-; .)■ .. VV'- 

N o doubt most comrotimsts (outride Albania)'behove tiiat 
full-blown Stalinism has in fadt been discredited 
resusdtation.- But while the reactmns to Mr Kht^li^ey^S 
overthrow demonstrated how far the commnnist idovenient 
has left stalinist practices behind^ many eommiinists must ttisb' 
feel that the maimer of hls removal deihointrates boSir'fStr^ 
movement has yet to ^ before it can really be sdd to'halw 
emancipated itself from 'staliniSffl. This has been pbin’UO' 
more penetrating communist minds for some time ; Signer 
Togliatti made some biting criticism in his testament of tile' 
unnecessary slowness of destalinisation in the Soviet Unhml 
Togliatti’s roots were in the October levolutkm; -to the 
new generation bf communists, material wellbeing,- i^ustirid 
efficiency and techndogical progress mean more tium'ihe 
revolutionary origins of their marxist faith.' In the long ttin, 
if the Russians want m lead a new-stjde intemationat 
munist movement (with-er without the Chinese) they wiBhave 
to measure up to the more modem and soiffiistimted standards 
of the new generatiem of communist leackrs that will somi be 
taking over. In the meantime, they must probably ei^ieet 
their relations with individual parties to develop in the pattent 
set in the weeks after Mr Kbrusbehev's removal. Any action 
taken now in Moscow that affects the communist movement 
as a whole will have to be explained, defended and justffied 
to any individual party tiiat cares to question it. It b not 
surprising that in a speech in Moscow last week Mr Brezhnev- 
should have referred to the “ invtdved and long process ” <ff 
developing a “ union of free [communist] peo|ties.” 


of the ordinary man’s dominical passivity—those who believi^ 
that this day should be exclusively set aside for tiie practice 
of a religion that the great mass of the -people now pcflilely 
ignores. The establishment of a ifeam of tffBdal appointees, 
charged to lend an ear to qiiinknK that almost everyone else 
blocl» out, might have caS^ Up a lobby (ff the most vociferous 
and least representative kind, giving to the views- Iff the 
extreme sabtetali^ a prominence that they wish htf- but 
normally and naturally nowadays fail to en/oy. 

If there was such lobbying, it failed. Lord Ciatittroe and 
his colleagues have looked with a good-butiiptued bft oh the' 
existing laws that regulate Sunday behaviour. -They haVe aeen 
that they are ridiculous (indeed, in parts bomie enough to 
create good 4 iumour):' At the same tiaaie' the -cotniiiittee 
aSsutned virhat is certamly^^true—that people chnbot be'k^- 
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lat^ into that r'eUgioi^, a^ secular 

^oymqij; btc not^incompadhlc^ axKl tiM most pebble would 
like Si^iday to be ii}l some way different provided that differ- 
eoce l^m .tho other ftix days is nek bought, as it now is, at 
t^e expense of inconvenience to practically everybody. 

The various Acts th^t, regulate Sunday behaviour go back 
into the ijth century, ,Tneif motives, nearly all of them both 
forgotten now and, irrelevant, have been wildly assorted down 
the years—saving the celebration of Mass from becoming a 
commercial affair, keeping down religious gatherings rival to 
those of the establish^ Church, protecting the labour force 
from explpitation. They have, laid one on the other, led, to 
consequences as indefensible as these few simple^cascs : t^at 
tripe may be sold on Sundays, but cowheels may not; that 
mrf^ody may sing in puhjic the songs oif Harry Lauder while 
dre.3sed Harry I^aikei; unle^, as a 'bom-f^e Scotsman^ he 
is eptided to wear the kilt; that nobpdy may go to the theatre 
having paid for a ticket, but chat millions may watch a play 
at hpme on television (or even attend a professional variety 
performance, as the guest of a television company). The 
Qrathome committee quotes Mr Justice Humphreys in 1938, 
ruling in a case affecting the distinction between goods that 
may and may not be sold on Sundays ; There is almost no 
nonsensical proposition which may not be seriously put for¬ 
ward as a result of looking at these innumerable exceptions."’ 

This is what the committee, sensibly and moderately, wants 
to set to rights. Shops should continue to,close on Sundays, 
save for sh<^ mainly selling food, bookshops, coal-merchants, 
tobacconists (bracked with florists, why ?) and chemists (the 
least easily enforceable recommendation is chat chemists 
sfaotdd only be allowed to sell the non-pharmaceutical goods 
that make ihcii shops prohiable for a specified two-hour period 
of any Sunday). Local authorities should be allowed to choose 
whether to allow shops serving the tourist trade to open. And 
employees in all these categories of shops should have some 
dme off in conipensation during the rest of the week. This 
part of the recommendations is surely noii'^'ontroversiaJ. 
buleed, it often does no more than legalise the practice already 
illegally followed in many parrs of the country. 


S UNDAY, then, is not to be a regular shopping day. Few now 
would wish it to be so—although if the practice of religion 
continues to decline, and traffic congestion continues to 
increase in cities, Sunday opening could eventually come to be 
the saving of central-area department stores. More imporunt 
is the question of entertainment, .Here the committee speaks 
dearly. From half-past midday OO; Sundays, the anomalous 
distinctions between various forms of entertainmwt (save for 
sporting entertainment) really ought to be abolished. Theatres 
should be given parity with congetijs as legal entertainment 
on Sundays. Dancing sbpuld surely be made aa legal jss bingo, 
withoue the absurd proyiripn that only members cf '*^lubs"" 
should be allowedr to daoqe* Ciircuses aqd fun-fairs should be 
permitted (the reooprnemMtion po fua-fairs gave rise to fhe 
sok note of dissenr in this reporti from one of the committee’s 
eight memb^). . ' 

It was sport that gave the committee most trouble. Its 
lectmamendations here, if followed, would probably lead to just 
same sort, of hypocritical evasmos as certain of tbe.pre^t 
provisions give rise to. The committee accepted at its face 
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valqc the ^uon that'.sports, am reahy d^stmguishabte 


eotertainmch t^lkrbaps they dp not go to wrestling matc)^ ^ 
And the attemj^tj yjais made, and h is inevhably a futUe 
attempt, to distmguisb between pUyer sports and spectator 
sports; and then to subdivide the lattd: between tbp^' in 
which the entertainment is given by professionals, and those 
in which amateur perfprmers attract spectators. The only 
restrictions that the committee then recpinmcnds are on those 
spectator sports for which people earn money. (Reali^g tha^ 
greyhounds arc apt paid for racing, the cornphtee would hope,, 
caught, in this false maze of judgment, to ,rule out Sunday 
dpg-track events by banning betting.) 


B ut the distinction between amateur and professional sport 
is increasingly hard to make ; in Britain’s own game, 
cricket, it has gone ; notoriously, “ presents and considera¬ 
tions in kind have ted to widespread/* sh^mateurisrii ” in other 
games/not least ip tennis. Indeed, the. committee, in piously 
wishing to legislate for a distinction between amateurs and pro¬ 
fessionals, is spitting into a wind already and remorselessly 
blowing. The committee argues that to allow professional 
sports on Sundays would cause disturbance, and lead to a con¬ 
siderable increase in Sunday working by, for instance, bus 
drivers. But this is not really the point: the choice here, as 
elsewhere, is the consumer’s, whatever the old debate about 
gentleman and players. Sunday play ciould {rfease both the 
customers add the clubs, football, cricket or otherwise. All 
over the work} footballers play and athletes run on Sundays ; 
Sunday cricket, or Sunday racipg, could save many cricket 
clubs, toake a few more racecourses viable—and do away with 
week-day absenteeism caused by sudden “ colds.” 

Yet, basically, the committee’s line is the right one : that 
Sunday should be a day for leisure, and that people should 
be at liberty to enjoy that leisure. To have done this with 
good huipour is both right and persuasive. The illogicalities 
that could arise from the reconunendations are certainly less 
illogical than the present lunacies of the Sunday laws : and 
at best they are the price that must be paid if it is considered 
necessary to give legislative shape to the essentially shapeless 
fabric of people’s vague and necessarily conflicting wishes 
and religious sentiments. The committee, which was evidently 
wppried by a gpod deal of^strong Sabbatarian sentiment from 
f incj^ntaHyi^ firajljf WX W 

, ni 4 t’ if did ndt-havtf'tWecoibfnena Tor fo# 

Northern Ireland. In Belfast lately the Northern Ireland 
Labour party hdd tp ekpcl three of its city oouddlbfl, who 
had refused iot. souhd ^teitptg^ reaspnr -to cp!lhtct^mce the 
opening of children>.{^ay|rppiwl8.|^ Sundays. .JNo doubt ^ny 
English government that tried to implement Qc^pime: ^ypuid 
meet similar resistance here—which means thaf swift actioh 
is. not tp be looked for just now. But the British Sunday, fior 
long b defend as an institlition^ cannot now ^urviv^ . 


AppQlntm^ntfTpOsiness Qi^d. Persofiql. 
notices, and ether . •> .; 
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KEGIQNM^ WLANg ‘ h 

BfOwn^ NQ Siiuf^ 

T he Goveroniei^t-i> pas&km for making old Board <>f Trade region^ infcludes 

statements and setting up bodies is widii die north east the counties ctf lumber- 
starting to make U seem-^as yet perhaps un- land and Westmorland. This ec^bimidou 
fairly—as though rubrics are being takM as a is hard to make effective: the r^oith East 

substitute for action. Mr Brownes announce- Development G>uncil—the best regional 

ment to Parliament on Thursday about his planning body that England so far has^ 
Ministry’s intentions for regional planning excludes the two western counties frOm its 
added ridiculously little to what had purview. Meanwhile a powerful group is 

already been mack (dear in his remarks oU studying the north west, including Qimber- 
ihe subject during the debate on the land and Westmorland: their advice could 

Queen’s speech (see The Economist of surely have been awaited before this weekS 
November 7th). The new element that new map was dynamically rushed out. 
came out on Thursday was a map, shoW' Meanwhile there is no further advance 
ing the frontiers of dght of the regions, towards defining thre relationship between 
and naming the citics^ from which they will the new regional bodies and the local 

be captain^, but omitting any defitriiion of authorities whose areas they udll oversee, 

responsibilities for the south east. It is In Scotland, where (unlike in England) 

really rather nonsense to set about cmisidcr- these things were handled in a sophisticated 

ing new institutions of the order of the new way by tl^ previous government, progress 

economic planning councils and executive towards a regnal ecxmomic policy is l^ng 

boards, without defining the scope of action accompanied by progress tow^s review 

in the region that (whether because of its of a local government system admittedly 

economic preponderance or its overwhelm- even more hopeless than diat of England, 

ing congestion) presents the prickliest prob- Perhaps, after the brief fuss of their party’s 

lems of all. ^ “ victory ” conference at Brighton this week- 

Worse still, the GSve^nraent has taken end, the Government will try harder to think 

the carekss or hasty course of following before they speak. Mr William Rodgers, 

the existing boundaries of the regions as one of the very best of Labour’s younger 

already denned for the Board of Trade’s generation in the Commons, has charge i f 

half-hearted purposes. Mr Brown defined, regional policies in Mr Brown’s ministry, 

for instance, a new Northern region which, He can do better. 

Gl-RMANY 

How to Help Erhard 

R eciprocity is the sohl of politics. This the left wing <rf the British Labour parry. 

was presumably the message Herr Herr Erhard’s speech once again demon- 

Erhard was trying to convey to the British stratus the (jamage that can be done to 

government in lus speech at Bochum on Anglo-German relations by a noisy handful 

December 4th, when he said that he ex- of Cermanophobes. 
pcctcd Britain to show more understanding The German chancellor could do without 
ot‘ German political anxieties and wishes worriesiromthe diiection of London. Herr 

than was usually present in the speeches of Mendc, the vice-c^ncellpr ain! leader of the 

Labour members of parliament, Hisrexmi^s free Democrat party, is the latest German 

have an obvious ^nnecdontvith the visit by politician to succumb to siren songs from 

his foreign ininister, Herr Schrdder, this Paris. On his visit there for the Western 

week to Paris^ R<)idc and London and with European Uniem meeting on December 3rd 

the German proposal, announoed on Tuts* and 4th he is reported to have said that the 

day, for the setting up of a four-power con- idea of a Nato mixed-manned force was dead 

ference on German reunification. and buried, and that the money set aside fur 

At a time when Britain needs German it could be used to compensate German 
backing for the pound as well as concessions farmers for the lowering of cereal prices 

on support costs for the British Arthy of the required by tl^ European common nwrkel. 

Rhine, Bonn is clearly determined that there In his report to his party executive on Tues- 
shall bo no wavering in London on the case day Herr Menda recommended ** fiexibilhy” 
for reunification. What Herr Schrdder is on the miiced-maoned force. Doubts about 
asking is mild cnough» and probably the the Atlantic orthodoxy d his coalition 

minimum that is mquired to satisfy, next partneis must still further circumscribe the 

ye^’s pre-dbedoa demand in Geimany for chanceUOt’s akeady limited power of 

action on this intractable hsqeb However# manoeuvre. He certainly needs all the help 

even dtAL«minimum will be unwelcome to he can get—abroad, as well as at home. 


‘ lid ;r<:o 

- With the GmiJH- 

farmers St 5 e bkfck nut dW 
Vj that tht; clhnatk'iEsastcrt 
Jpfte md t$f6i pushed^ them Jhm.* (^jps 
ogVe been sre^diiy incfeimhg siOPd^ fhOse 
three, skeletal ybars wk£di no ibsej^h 'Wks 
ardahd td fot^catit. ‘^'EfepDlts’ lately hiw 
been sputtering of 

there, shceestful Vlmt herb. ouisi^en 
best estimate k thst <thuia jSsb 

season had its pluomeSf harvest sfa^ 1^7 
(the year when" HtmdlScd’ Flowers 
bloomed briefly, like potties in ripe Corn¬ 
field). It can only be skilled’^ghesdwoffc 
because Giina has published no proper 
figures since the Great Leap Ftwwalri of 
T93$ stumbled. But the is 

plausible. The improvement haS Iltde to 
do with commimes, better centml dhectlOtt, 
or whatever tt’s that old white nutgk, 
good weather—plus irrigation pumpe. ' 
Grain is the most important pro^totion 
index in China’s 'econpmy^ so ^ country 
is AO longer struggling against ad exthiUstiUg 
ebb tide. Yet even now, ChSna is <mly 
advancing one pace for every pace back¬ 
wards. The 2 or 3 per cent gain on last 
year’s harvest, will only keep up with the 
growing number of mouths. The crops may 
be as good as 1957 ; fapt the poj)ulation is 
about 50 million bigger. 

Canada, Australia and France should not 
fear for their grain exports. China stfil 
wants themi And this band fact tntist be 
remembered in weighing what effect the 
fat years could have on China’s foreign 

K *' es. During the worst agricultural set- 
Peking played it cool. On tibc world 
scene, China was pretty quiet between the 
Quemoy troubles of 1958 and the 
invasion of India. The differences vHth 
Russia were less bitter then than they llflyC' 
since become*. ' . ‘ ’ 

iffkh, this year’s com in its belly# Chltia 
will continue coming in from the isoktioi^ 
cold. Not necessarily In a bad sense. As 
agriculture cannot yet build a firm base for 
au-out industrial expansion, China ne^s 
western trade In othef things than iorn. 

SUDAN 


North and South 


F riction in Sudan between the oouthenl 
African minority (pagan and. Christian) 
and the dominant Moalnu Arabs of the 
QOftb took an unprecedcUUtd turn on MoO- 
day, when rioting between. thC'races broke 
cNil in Khartoum itseiL There weuU have 
been more real cause for this during the.laaf 
year of General Abboud’s military gOvoriiF 
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xnent. Through their man-hunts and 
burnings oi villages, the soldiers he sent to 
the south, to try to put down its terrorist 
rebel movement, caused more grief to 
innocent people than to the elusive 
guei^as. 

Sirr el Khatim el Khalifa's transitional 
civilian government has tHed to say good¬ 
bye to all that. He declared (on December 
6 th) that force was not a solution. He 
released political prisoners. He made 
Christinas and Sundays official southern 
holidays again. He appointed as minister of 
the interior a southerner—the first ever fo 
hold this post—and sent him to the southern 
provinces on a mission of reconciliation. It 
was on the return of this minister, Mr 
Clement Mboro, that the rioting in Khar¬ 
toum broke out. When his aeroplane was 
delayed a crowd of southern Sudanese who 
were at the airport to greet him suddenly 
ran amok. 

To what extent Mr Mboro impressed him¬ 
self on the south is still uncertain. He was 
handicapped by the absence of southern 
leaders: so many are in exile or hiding. The 
people as a whole feel trapped between their 
fear of their own terrorists and that the 
military reprisals they have suffered. They 
have a strong urge towards separatism— 
just to get away from, it all. .Mr Mboro is 
said to have been canvassing some kind of 
federal solution. The three southern pro¬ 
vinces can hardly be said to be viable and 
the Organisation of African Unity, which 
has set itself against frontier changes, would 
frown heavily upon secession. 

LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMIjNT 


Who Benefits? 

I T was part of the Labour party's election 
manifesto that people in England and 
Wales occupying hoi^cs on leasehold tenure 
(which roughly means owning their houses, 
but pying ground rents to site landlords) 
should have the legal right to purchase the 
freehold of their homes when the original 
lease expired. Twenty-one years would be 
the minimum qualifying length of original 
lease, There was no surprise at Mr 
Crossman’s announcement this week that 
the legislation, when it came, would ap{^ly 
equally to occumers whose leases had 
expired between December 8th and such 
time as the new law came into force, but 
who ha4 meanwhile remained ip occu]^- 
tion. The ^vernment will probably intro¬ 
duce its Bill soon after the new rent 
legislation expected in March ; meanwhile^, 
in many of the Welsh towns where lease¬ 
hold has;be^ a keen political issue, a large 
number 'of tenures are due to expire on 
Christmas day. There is, of course, existing 
legislation wmch protects such householders 
from beln^ thrown our straightaway. 

By wading into tte centuries-old com¬ 
plexities of leasehold reform, which has 
baffled many governments in the past, the 
Labour party may indeed find that it has 
bitten off more than it can chew. Mr Gross- 
man hintself said that there were *'some 
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complex problems of a technical nature.** 
to lx solved—one of these is simply estab- 
lisl^g the value of any freehold. Mean¬ 
while, of course, the government is involved 
in the still more complex problem of setting 
up a Crown Land Commission which is in¬ 
tended to do exactly the opposite—to dis¬ 
enfranchise through nationalisation the 
owners of freehold land which comes up for 
redevelopment. Indeed vriiat cowld be a 
virtue (ff the land commission—its potential 
as a means of bringing more land into smglc 
ownership—is the very advantage lease¬ 
hold which the new legislation will destroy. 
Leasehold mainly applies in the large areas 
of old towns which were developed as single 
estates during the nineteenth century; as 
th:sc leases fall in, thev provide valuable 
opportunities for rebuilding areas ripe for 
renewal. Where site ownership is frag¬ 
mented, as it will become when leaseholders 
are enfranchised, this opportunity will be 
much smaller, and if local authorities want 
to carry our comprehensive redevelopment 
they will have to buy out the new free¬ 
holders (who in that case will Wc no 
greater security than before). Indeed the 
main advantage of leasehold enfranchise¬ 
ment may not lie in its declared objective 
of establishing in situ a lot of people whose 
leaseholds are running out. By giving such 
people the right to acquire the freehold and 
thus endowing them with a more valuable 
realisable capital asset, it could even bring 
more houses into the market and encourage 
mobility. 

INJUSTICE 

Ombudspolitics 

T he report to the Home Secretary, made 
by Mr W. L. Mars-Jones and pub¬ 
lished last week, confirms the regrettable 
and by now all too well-known fact that 
policemen, just sometimes, can be as evasive 
and as awkward as anybody else. The Mars- 
Jones report describes an inquiry into two 
inquiries, each carried out by the police 
into police conduct, for the benefit of the 
Home Secretary of the day. Both of these 
initial, intra-police inquiries were sparked 
off by a g(^ deal of private agitation—the 
sort of agitation often described by those 
being agitated against as busy-bodying. In 
one case, in which the agitation was mainly 
conducted by Sir Eric Fletcher (then a 
Mernber of Parliament, now a Minister), it 
was ill-founded, and the police were vindi¬ 
cated by Mr Mars-Jones. In the other case, 
the busy-b^ies were right. 

There will always have to be busy-bodies 
for as long as there are causes for complaint 
about administrative (including police) 
decisions. This means forever. They will 
only cease to be a distracting nuisandfe to 
busy people when there is soirieonei for 
them to take their complaints before. This 
remains uue whatever improvements have 
been made in the procedure for iniiernal 
police discipline since the events described 
m this report. An ombuckmafi is ndeessary, 
soon . ’ 
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The best pcot^ lor rightingwrbngs^ now, 
are niembtrs of ■ Parliament & one of tjhc 
cases herb described 'Sir Eric Fletcher, a's a 
member of parliament, was tiding to right 
a possible wrong. Because it now appears 
that no wrong had been done after all, 
attempts have been made to score off Sir 
Eric even, uncharacteristically, by Mr 
Henry Brooke (who as Home Secretary set 
up the. Mars-Jones inquiry). In fact, the 
report, by being presented to Parliament, 
beca^ a matter for a little outburst of the 
political point-t^ing that is, normally, 
entirely appropriate to Parliamentary dis¬ 
cussion. The main risk about most current 
suggestions for the establishment of an 
ombudsman is precisely this: that he would 
be an official reporting to Parliament. (The 
customary translation inte English of the 
word Ombudsman is indeed parliamentary 
commissioner ”). But is it right to call for 
a report from an official whose duty it is to 
tidy up administrative confusions and in¬ 
justices (such as excessive zeal by police¬ 
men)—and then to throw this report into an 
arena whose lifeblood is political feuding? 
This is the strongest part of the argument 
of those who would place responsibility for 
amending administrative abuses in t}ie 
hands of courts rather than of Parliament. 

UNITED NATIONS 

How to Stand By 

I N New York this week the UN Assembly 
rumbled through its general debate,” 
which is a series of unconnected pronounce¬ 
ments about nothing in particular, without 
risking a vote on even a minor procedural 
point. So far, the understanding announced 
by U Thant last week has held good. For 
the next week or two, there is to be no 
voting and thus no collision over Russia's 
right to vote. The Assembly has no steer¬ 
ing committee and no agenda, and the 
Secretary-General is in hospital with a 
duodenal ulcer; but the show goes on. 

In London on Monday the House of 
Commons debated a Conservative private 
member’s motion on the United Natiems, 
and accepted it—without a vote, too; 
though not without some individual reser¬ 
vations. Moreover, most of those who 
addressed a thin House also addressed 
themselves fairly closely to the motion, and 
the debate was thus saved from ^ing 
general. It disclosed odd gaps in some 
members* knowledge. Mr Noel-Baker 
thought the UN force in Cyprus was con¬ 
trolled by an Assembly committee; Lady 
Tweedsmuir voiced her belief that the 
Secretary-General ^ften wields greater 
pdwers than a Roman emperor. Sir Harry 
Legge-Bourke revealed that bis idea of how 
the UN works was drawn from a picar¬ 
esque novel by Mr Allen Drury; deducing 
that the organisation was not fit to operate 
a peace-keeping force, he strongly opposed 
any reform that would fit it for this task. 

On behalf of the Government, however, 

Mr George Thomson welcomed Mr 
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Guide to Mid MoMuret 

Hiis Guide w«s compiled by the Statistical Department 
of The Economist for use within our own office; 

It ym Redded to ptihlnb it os it book to serve wider public. 

The Guide h^s now been out (/ print for some years 
but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 
decided to revise arid extend the Guide and to publish a second 
and up-to^iate edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and figures on the weights 
and measures m the world. For the most widely us^ units, 
tables of equivalents are given; 
for units tlmt are used only in certain countries and 
Ontdes, conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, price I7/6d. (U.S. $2.45) post free for cash with 
Oidet, is obtainable fiom: 


Publicatioiu Department, The Economist, 25 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.I. 
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Aftf your OonUt V-Jtt flight to MoxhoJ onjoy o Uoullo—with tho troditionul lomon 


MEXICO? No one is more direct about it than Qantas 


Ffy there via gracious Bermuda. Only Qantas offers 
you direct flights to Mexico from London. Qantas offers 
you two fascinating holiday places in Mexico—Mexico 
City, gateway to Latin America and sparkling Acapulco, 
with its colourful resort hotels. On the way there you can 
enjoy a no-extra-airfhre holiday stopover in gracious 
Bermuda, luxury vacation Island of the West Atlantic. 

If you’re flying to Australia and the South Pacific, only 
Qantas offers you a direct flight service through Bermuda, 


Mexico, fabled Tahiti and Fiji. For that matter only Qantas 
offers you four Jet routes to Australia, the South Pacific and 
around the world. With Qantas you now have a choice of 
flying by Bangkok and Sin^pore, or by Hong Kong and 
Manila or by the U.S.A, and Honolulu- or Bermuda, 
Mexico and iTahiti. Start Ausimiirs Reund -woHdAiHinB 
discussing new travel ideas 
with your Qantas Travel 
Agent or Qantas. 4^ytars of dependable 


rOANIAS. 


QoMkIj. rn js::oct£itio>'i with An Indts jnd SOAC 


Q.104.1S4.K 
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COMMENTARY 


Tila^’a nKrtlo^, i 

attention to^^Sai tf iKli ^ n, 
suegestion, i^oiiced in May Qsee Thg 
mist of May i6th)^ that until the UhT is' 
a whok can create an international st^dby 
force, chose member states that are willv^g 
should form one which the UN could cidl 
upon in a crisis. 

The British government docs not, at 
present, intend to oannark any British 
forces to stand by, althouA h declares its 
enthusiastic support for Mr Pearson’s pro¬ 
posal that all member states should do 
As Mr Pavid Enmda pointed out during 
debate, situations, arise, as in 

in which Britain ^hot disqualified 
contributing to a l^^Jorce on the _ 
that it is one big five.” 

provision of aqjpport is the 

possibility nowipQ^ ^tumed in Whii 

MIXED-MANNy : 








4 .h" 


-ii^ 


In imJQfopve? 

M r GRokifiu^irHWho say in the 

UN Assen^ly’s gepefU debate qO 
Monday, devoteid^^ large fin of his speedi 
to castinting the project for a Nato mixed- 
manned nuclear fleet. As on previous 
’‘^caakms, however^ he seemed to leave 
tnany of his audience uncertain about bis 
real intendo^. He said th^t the mhte^ 
manhed fleet was ^ mcolhpatible ” 
German reumficadoqi pa|»it was the . 
obstacle" barring the "rqad: to an agreexnenl^ 
on ni^Iear non-^prc^mribn; and ttu^' 
oughi to alarm not only' Europ^ns but 
people throughout the world. 
prodoisoccments, l&e die list of ** 
disarinament proposes which he ^ultia^- 
ously presented, Im a familiar ring and 
aroused little reaction. As to his references 
to Germany, a spokesman for the Bonn 
government described them as the most 
moderate in years. 

In recent weeks Russian commentaries on 
the mixed-manned project have been fresh¬ 
ly evoked by Herr von Hasscl's negotiations 
in Washington, Mr George Ball’s European 
journeys, the WEU and Nato parliamen¬ 
tarians^ debates, the Czechoslovak presi¬ 
dent’s visit to Moscow, Mr Wilson’s state¬ 
ments and his American journey, and of 
course by General de Gaulle’s franker 
opposition to the project, which Pravda has 
hailed as being “ reRUstic.” In all this there 
has been no serious attempt to describe to 
the Russian public the tn^ nature of the 
various proposes for ensuring that the fleet 
would not in" fact make it possible for 
Germany to pull a nuclear trigger. And 
Moscow’s view of Wilson’s missibn to 
Washington this week, before and after he 
got there, was that he would be forced to 
accept the American project, thou^ it 
might be ’‘'superficially” changed to ease 
his position. Now that Mr Gfomidto has 
talked with President Johnsoq,. Mr ]Etusk 
and Mr Gordon Walker^ it pay be interest¬ 
ing to s^e whether this iSoviet, needle is 
shifted to another groove. 


T hr emotiona) fuss-diat has greeted the 
Smethwick Conservatives’ suggestion 
that houses in one of that borough’s streets 
should, as they come up for sale, be com¬ 
pulsorily pur^Juufed by the local auti 
and 9 (A^ 0^ fo^Rdiite people has oba. 
the ve^ retf merits of such a scheme."^For 
one thing, ^his. munidpalisation of property 
for subsequent resale would probably act as 
a brake on house values that, even in 
to soar with transfer. For 
thie refusal to allow any further 
setdement in an area already 
infil^^ by immigrants is in the 
^ adonist interest. Where no such 
i^ei|ilta£ion is practised by the local 
authui^, coloured immigrants do tend 
from choice or native pressures) 
to coi^entr^^ in one ne^hbourbood, 


against 


teem tm^mcAt to:^ 





Periiq>8 tbe aiott pertiaeiit pdat that 
Africans ^ make ia mt with 34 indalimi* 
African stateakKoin, anoa ^ 

enjoy the exercise, 
dwrua line. Thiaii 
does tbe. line 

basically nut to get Mfai£tb£||^ clh fdr 
selvea, and not to exchan^ one Itet.of 
cohmhd mastera for another. Even 'so, as 
things are going in Tanxania ritfit tmw, it 
mi^t be a good Idea to turn die volums np 
a bit, and perhaps to see if it's poaiible to act 
in tune with the sung verses. . * 



fofminji ghei 
St 



of the kind d( 
King in 
Smethwick 


am id .he ooMMtulated; andt' i 
acclaim for thj^ liberalism 
more 
by the' 



r-.- ■ 

ssatvatives 
‘apa-'tha 


JAPAN AND TTO WOKtO ^. 

Long NA 


A'l 





BARL HARUOUrV i 


, ^ had they nof^l 

,_J-imdrined outcry bdbre _ 

fi^h^ what ^y were going to Ihiis 
was undoubtedly, as liberals ^ — 

that fhe odier half of the 


opknieu- 




went again last. 



f houses in incipient i 
le exclusively to coir — 

Conser 
fiiss that will gre 
tai^ ..ttiggestion ,,prevent diem 'making 
It soon. ‘ ^ 

TANi&WIA 

Is We, Ain't We 

L ike pop songs, some political refrains 
are heard so often that they are never 
beard at all. In Africa there i$ the un- 
melodious one that runs, '*We are non- 
aligned, yeah yeah ye^h—wc are non- 
aligned.” This has come especially often 
from the United Republic of Tanxania 
(formerly Tanganyika and Zanzibar) which 
in recent weeks has been accused in the 
western press of being aligned simply on 
the grounds that it has charged the United 
States with plotting to ovetthrow'President. 
Nyerere’s government; welcomed assistance, 
and diplomats from Russia, communist 
, C)i^a and eastern Germany to the island of 
Zanzibar ; deported some British farmers ; 
and said quite unpleasant" things about the 
West in its party newspaper. 

Yet any competent six)kesnian for the 
Tanzania government will go on saying 
that maybe there was a plot and that any¬ 
way on Wednesday Dr Nyerere publidy 
accepted Washington’s denial; Or. that 
Zaoaib^’s revolution was badly mishandled 
by the West, .which failed to sec hoiy the 
island’s genuine needs would fit in nicely 
with the plans of communists anxious to 
build a showplace on the cheap ; or that 



came and 
nptided 

[tstdc the United. States'' fit ja;^ ^ 
ite usually pasS^ as ^sikhtly 16 m Britain; 
This twenty-third rime, 6' buaarre benkdid^ 
luig jogged monories there of ifld to 
l^tranath. On the anhtversacy, the United 
States Air Force diief of staff, General 
Curtis LeMayi was awarded the First Class 
Order of Merit of thc Gnmd. Cordon of riie 
Rising Sun, offipirily, for serves to the 
ist-war Japanese air force* 
would scarcely rare,.! the highest 
deebration > foreigner ;can |tet* 
so, when in fact General LeMay’s 
eontribution to die history-bopks of 
was to direct the devastating ptt- 
ima air attacks on Japanese uicto. 
unspoken object, of the^ awind must 
been to give Washington, a glow of 
pleasure at such an unassertive jily. It 
shows hpw hesitant Japan stUl.is in to deal¬ 
ings with the outside world* Sato’s 
brave attitudes on taking over as. p^e 
minister last month have so far meant Utde. 

His country’s lo per cent atinual grbwdi 
rate from 1955 to 19^2 i$ one wonder of 
the modern economists. Japan today pulls 
nothing like the exp<x;table diplomatic 
weight of a natloii so rich and so ^trategk:- 
ally sited. Defeat in war is not adequate 
as expiation: Italy, despite economic 
bocnxiB, is. nearly as we^tless ; but not west 
Gemmy, Bo^ never gave Bomber Harris 
a medal. 

. Japan’s influence even in south-east Asia 
is smaller than it ought to. be ; partly 
throiigh, mishandling. Reparation rpi^s 
dragged dn and on, Aid was slow to get 
going. Yer it was Japan that gave much 
of this r^ibn its flrri; sniff of lrbedORi> by 
ejecting the white man. ^ Towards China, 
Japan is timidet still. Peking’s present 
anger, at Mr Sato derives from .disappoint¬ 
ment over inaction. The Jrost of d|c worlds 
too, may well wondet. how long before it 
sees Tokyo back in k riiitable kad part. 
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FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 

S he hill dayt tiH Iptmcil 

Mw Ba n dR iin ai l ^ ’ f gpvcso>,. 
lUetit Ikaalieta tiiiap^eAy ' 
defeated, and Ceylm’s pstliai^c 

had not bm ds^ed/nije d^ay 
led n> i^cv«rca'8peculadbn.ikdipe- 
made bomb* were lobbed ^to 
oppoution ineatbgs in C^on^ 
and into the house of at leaat;.one 
paity leader. But, geaenlHy 
speaking, the govemnMnt’s cdtics > 



weie not su^ected to anything 
nxire than die Ofganisdd hOM thatf' 
has long enjoy^ the 'shitdi of 
Ceylon’s iqde|Kndent ddterrent'. 
There Was ^ttle, in short, ^ohd. 
Nto ^andaianaike’s failuri; to sedk 
1 diiw(4utiQn on the day she had 
said die Vould eo suggest that the 
govemnieRt -was considering un- 





constitutioQal action. C. P. dS Silva: enigma Buddhist poster In Colombo; theBrItlsh came In IBIS Mrs B. leads now 

On Wednesday Mrs Bandara- 


laike pricked the balloon. It was announced that parliament would 
jc dissolved On December lyth, and new Sections held on March 
t4th. Qiqxisitioa leaders who bad proclaimed a countrywide strike 
’or Thursday called it off.' Fro-govemment trade union leaders had 
kiready called off a strike even though, before the announcement on 
K^ednesday, a mass raffy in Colombo had appealed to the prime 
ninister not to dissolve parliament 


British Labour MPs, Mrs Bandaranaike had every reason to bemoan 
the fidtieness of fote. Certainly the Buddhist monks who led anti- 
government agiutfon against Ae press take-over and the licensing 
of toddy-tappers than^ the go^ for their timely intervention, 
while the cosmopolitan press, rescued from the jaws of death, sees 
Mrs Bandaranaike’s defeat as a classical unfolding of Hubris and 
Hemesis. 


Why had ahe delayed? She may indeed have considered the 
wotpMRS of resignii^ and being asked to try again, without a dis- 
olutioo, sinoe chance had deprived her of a majority. Or she 
nay have been enquiring whether the new eleaoral registers could 
e ready within die legal maximum of four months between dissolu- 
km and election. An evhn more aceeptaiUe explanation (although 
hi^ obviously cannot be stated publidy) could be the rime retjuired 
or patient astrological coosultapon. Western readers dioutd not take 
his as some quaint and private abertarion of Ceylon’s woman prime 
sinister. Every party and reputed politician in C^lon is served 
y pet star gazers. . After aU, there wu something out of t^ 
tdinaty in the pBrliameouiy debacle of December when the 
overoment was defeatnl by one vote. Doctor N. M. Petera, the 
nance minister, was in a Lendon hosintal; another Trotskyist wus 
Irbotne; another, in the purely lieend sense, misted Iris bus and 
et anotberv grap^hig widi a flat tyre, could only shcd'idte tpars 
Iter. While these perfls may have been profitably, observe^ by 


What now ? It is clear that Mrs Bandaranaike will lead her own 
party, die Trotskyists and the communists in what she has mllpd 
an alliance of progressive forces. It is far too early to discuss die 
election prospeqta of this alliance but much will obviously depend 
on Mrs Ban&ranaike’s personal popularity in the riiral areas, and 
bn the vnmKn’vot^. The oppo^on picture is not so dear. The 
govemi^ IMS Seated; by'a 4trimge combinarion of mutually 
ptagonistic. parries and individuals. To the Tamil Federal party 
its qpposkioa colleagues, the Marional Libemrioo Front and the 
Pet^lra United Front, fi|R ‘rabid Sinbala radsts. To the revolo- 
rionaiies of the.icTrotslq^ splinter group pRiiisment itself is a 
bourgeois ilhiswo, and. the Ifsited Ntriooal patty, die chief 
challenger at the decriomi, is *'iig main daas enemy ”, while Mr 
Singleton Sahaan^ the appefated member v^o voted With them, 
is the ’* accre<ri(ed mptesentariTe of British imperiahan.” The vray 
in whi^ there, contradictm^ feri:re came together elfins the 
goycrtuiibnty <^mt. It had aUeriated die bqiriii^ community 
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tbe ^vMe-ttKiet, 

It h<d d«ap|Ml^ed ditriDilkam.gri^ wtA to vnt^ MM 
Ireeze, It ^ W du coofidmce ^ im4^ 

appe^nz^ cxtremlits. If Britidi opMoa was Iimw/m 
lh(i (^linion' ompag. plaafcidon MKk }i9^ wfio tt(t 

bv«r the govenunenk’s faijqre'tp Mwult dieni on the Indo-uylM' 
agreement about Cejto’^s sitatel^ piPIM^iition—Its Indasn wf^i^ 

: The enigitaadc figure in all this ^'^mner tnii^ttijr, 
jPerdval do .Silra, who ted foiut^ defeqtors front ^.;.Fiwdom^ 
patiy. Mrojaa the fleasr. He claiina that>M» Ban^wn^tattft^luu 
abaadbnbd’ ithe ** true, Uue ” ptincipks m thC; pa^s 


rtirWM 


,,; |^p^:uadamihe 
‘ nbMoM par^ and the ’true tO‘tt£ 

■ .would, iconic the prihtt i;ninut^s.dki*«Jf>^ 

BHdd|tist,.f^^^ nAiied tbepfessissin^'inf^'j^pElui^^ 

aad narwp iaeif lui^ dfS^t party.iaMit:.>/M ijmlin mad 


aod t^rbup ttftett lui^ dfS^t par^.,ia^:v M 
Mctytu^ poi^ to a putgh.fight Jht i a 


CANADA I 

the Improbable 
Pearson 


FROM OUR MONTREAL CORR£SPCRn>E}n' 

C HRISTMAS ^omises to bring a long- 
awaited interval after the first act of the 
longest and silliest parliaibemary farce ever 
played at Ottawa, The Cattadian parliament 
has been sitting continuously since January. 
Nobody yet knows whether it will be 
adjourned or prorogued, nor even whether 
it will adopt the new Canadian flag which 
the prime minister, Mr Lester Pearson, has 
^^sed the country before Christmas. 
Cwrem odds favour the passage of the flag 
cnange, because most Conservatives have 
lost heart in Mr Diefenbaker's blockade. 


The Conservatives’ ipveh Quebec imra- 
bers broke away to the government’s side 
on the flag issue last month, just as Mr 
Diefenbaker was trying to start a constitu^ 
tional crusade against the new fobnula, 
adopted unanimously by all the provincial 
premiers, for “repatriating” the British 
North America Act by agreeing oh an 
amending procedure. All the most promi¬ 
nent Conservatives, including the former 
minister of justice, Mr Davie Fulton, the 
premier of Ontario, Mr John Robarts, and 
the party’s principal federal fund-raiser. 
Senator Wallace McCutcheon, repudiated 
Mr Diefenbaker’s stand. 


Influential Conservatives, in and out of 


parliament, now openly label themselves 
non-supporters, ^me optimists among 
them still hope to get Mr Diefenbaker to 
resign before they have to fight another 
election. But the more genefd feeling is 
that the party will have to maintain a fa^e 
of unity, and go down to defeat with him 
before starting again under a new leader. 

If this is the best he can expea from his 
supposed friends, he is better served by his 
enemies. His parliaments fortunes were 
at their lowest ebb when Mr Guy Favreau, 
Mr Pearson’s minister of justice, handed 
the opposition the best ammunition it has 
had since Mr Walter Cjordon’s first budget 
of June, 1963. 

He allowed one of Mr Diefenbaker’s 
brashest young followers, a lawyer from 
the Yukon, to reveal to a shocked House of 
Commons an apparent scandal may be 
desqibed as the **ca^ of the executive 
assistant^.” A French Canadian, lawyer in 


Montreal, briefed by the Amtrican State 
Departtrient to plead for the extradidon of 
•an ailj^ed parcodcs smugger, said ithat an 
emudve assistant to Mx Kfin6 Tremblay, 
the minister of immigradoa, bad oSes^ 
him a bribe if he wot& assist the suspM 
to obtain bail. A former execudve. assis¬ 
tant to Air Favreau, and a member of par* 
liamenr from Quebec who was then pariia^ 
mentary assistant to Mr Pearson and chair* 
man oi the Liberal MPs* caucus, were also 
alleged to have made some kind of inter¬ 
vention on behalf of the accused. 

These charges are to be investigated by 
a judge of the Quebec supreme courts And 
cannot {^operly be discussedw But the 
political damage arises from A^ Favxeau’s 
admission that ihc Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police had mven him a repprt on the ti^hole 
tfair, which had lain on his desk for Aome 
weeks. ' He had neither consulted his deV 
partmental officials nor informed, his. prinie 
minister about it, but remi^hed the solitary 
conclusion that the RCMP evidence was an 
insufficient basis for a prosecution. 

Mr Favreau’s honesty and sincerity are 
beyond quesdofi. But his lack of poUdcal 
awareness in the first place, and the inepu* 
tude of his later parliamentary handling of 
the affair, raised serious doubts in the 
public mind whether he should be left in 
his present senior ministry. 

Inevitably the question comes back to 
Mr Pearson’s judgment. In his first cabi¬ 
net Mr Favreau, a newcomer to politics, 
was given the ministry of immigration, 
a delicate but not a very senior post. He 
made such a good impression on Mr Pear¬ 
son that, in his first cabinet reshuffle a year 
ago (when Mr Lionel Chevrier left the de¬ 
partment of justice to go to London as High 
Commissioner), Mr Favreau was made at 
one fell swoop minister of justice, the prime 
ministCT’s chief Quebec lieutenant, and 
leader of the House of Commons. He 
managed to be relieved of the third of these 
jobs this autumn, but since the case of the 
executive assistants Started his opponents 
have been digging up more examples of his 
dilatoriness or indecisiveness which raise 
doubts whether he was sufficiently hardened 
to carry the great Responsibilities that Air 
Pearson had heaped on him. 

The effect of the Favreau affair has been 
to reneuR pubUc doubts about the compe¬ 
tence of dse govemment at the very time 
when the opposition’s parliamentary ob¬ 
struction was beginnmg to collapse. In 
cold fact, neither the blunders of this acd- 


dejtf-pnpiie dtbinet b^o .the pac^ 

jjffriebmliiir liate 

Poatsoo mMn bringing, abotttipia^^^ 
ptovemc^ iia CanikuMt ^ 

pariiament was flig^^iNggiihg aMi ittakifig 
mountains out of ovccytmotebittt^ 
baker could conjure 
the j provincial preoi^^. have; h 
Canada^ coQ{edetatioU .\tl^oU|Jir.^^ 
crisis. During the pm yeaa^ ihb lobule 
climate of federal-provindri lekripna and 
of Freocb-Englirii imderatan^ CafMida 
has been tiaiiriorined«,. 

By the very .loianue of the case, no 
political leader otti claim all tbe^credk for 
this: none dare claim that the job is dbn^ 
for it will never be done comptedyv 
of all can Mr Pearson make ^tical capital 
by claiming to be the saviour coh* 
federation.’^ Rather he muat^eapedt.jto be 
attacked for dithering, beings too trusting, 
and lacking real qualities d leadership. 
Providence was very kind to Canada in pro¬ 
ducing at this time such a. highly, improb¬ 
able prime minister-^^cient in most of 
the qualities that usually win. votes and bind 
political parties together, yet uniquely cn-^ 
dqwed with the <me thing needed to .cope 
with the crisis of this period* Canada dU 
not need the usual kind of pditkal smart¬ 
ness: it might not have survived a dynamic 
popular leader. It needc^ and got, a past 
master of diplomacy, a highly sensitive and 
flexible human being with an instinctive 
understanding of the recalcitrance of 
minorities and the unreasonableness of 
majorities. Despite the parliamentary, farce 
wd several shocking examples <ff cabinet 
ineptitude, A 4 r Pearson has made astonish¬ 
ing progress towards his one vital objective, 
which is Canadian unity. 

BRITISH GUIANA 

A Banner to 
Huddle Under 

, FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRE^PONDEKT , 

Georgetofvn 

A S the last returns came in froni British 
Guiana’s 35 elertoral distrias in 
mid-week one thing was plain: this 
general election, held under the “party 
fist ” system of proportional representation, 
has not solved the colony’s chronic polidcri 
problem. It has only eit^hasised the nature 
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d Itt fundimtttal divisbni^ md^ as one 
focal oooiiPBiemalior " kimtiitional-^ > 

ised” tb^^.radal sjpHt ^ The 4CbidE cohtea- 
tao9i^ I>r: Jam ttid Mr 3 uniham» \fQth 
claim to he above the racial quei^p. But 
they must now |ace the dia^uktifig^ truth: 
Dr JsgaitiS People’s ftojrqMuyc party repre¬ 
sents th^ Indians, Mx Pco^e*s 

Congress the''Afifm and Mr 

<PAjgutar^S nhiltiradSst United Force depends 
faea^ytm^dkoAn^etMdfoiis^ 

Dr Jagan obtained about 45 ptf cent ' 
of the total votes cast and Mr Burnham 
about 40 per edit, leaving only about 12 
per cent to Mr d*Aguiar*s dwindling con¬ 
servative United Force. The four smafi 
spfinter parties were practically ignored 
Neither the PPP nor the PNC has won an 
ovetaU majority. More than 95' per cent 
of the electorate turned out to vote on Mon¬ 
day in these orderly, peaceful elections, 
the quietness of which was a credit to 
them and the unobtrusive surveillance of 
the British army and the local police. Their 
verdict reveals more ckatly tiUn ever that 
neither Dr Jagan nor Mr Burnham alone is 
the '' natural national leader each has 
claimed to be. Mr d^Aguiar suffered a 
severe setback in urban Georgetown, where 
in the 1961 elections he drew strength from 
PPP supporters who voted for him in the 
absence of candidates of their own. But 
his United Force has retained enough 
strength to qualify for a continuing voice 
in national affairs. 

P EOPLK who are opposed to Mr Duncan 
Sandys’s amenctoent to the British 
Guiana constitution (which abolished the old 
bicameral legislature and created a single 
house elected by proportional represen¬ 
tation) point out that the PPP has again 
won the largest single block of votes. Under 
the <Ad constituency system—^here called 
“first past the post*'—Dr Jagan would 
have won enough seats in the assembly to 
govern. 

As things stand, he will now obtain 24 
scats against 22 for Mr Burnham and 7 
for the United Force. One pot^ibility 
now is a PNG-United Force coalition (or, 
at least, a PNC minority government with 
United Force support), huddled under the 
banner of anti-communism. Will Dr Jagan 
accept that his opponents outacat him, 
though he won over 12,000 popular votes 
more than Mr Burnham ? On Thursday be 
said he won’t. 

The prospect for stability is bleak. There 
has so far bd6n little sign of maturing states¬ 
manship in this colony which Britain would 
dearly like to Idsd ^ whose affairs are 
complicated by its involvement in cold war 
antagonisms. One disconsolate Guianese 
suggested on hearing the divisive result 
of the dectkms that, his people cannot be 
aU that freakish ’* and unable to settle 
tiheir differences. He remarked that the 
party leaders are able to discipline their 
supjporters well enough w'hen they want to. 
Ouiapa's citizens all agree that it is now 
time £oc slogans to cease and for thinking 
to begin, 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

NAWI|yU«V:., 

Gould Sikkim ; 
aSolutiort? 

PKOM OUn INDIAN CORRBifPONDHKT 

EACH talks between an Indian govern¬ 
ment ddkigation and the Naga tribes^ 
"federal govemffient*’ have teaiehed a 
stalemate. The Nagas seem as unready to 
settle for anything less than complete inde¬ 
pendence as when they embarked upon 
armed inaurredtion (or '' war against Indian 
imperialism ’* as they describe it) mghi years 
aga They will not accept that a territoiy 
of 350,000 tribal people with barely any 
money income is just not viable. They 
brush aside New Delhi’s development 8ub> 
sidies, now running at almost million 
a year. New Delhi appem equmy unwill¬ 
ing to consider any soludon except within 
the framework of the Indian unioa. Back¬ 
benchers in New Delhi have been indigo 
nant that any talks were held at all before 
the demand for .secession had bsen with¬ 
drawn. 

‘ Yet underneath there is a willingness to 
explore possibilities. Many months of 
patient Wt^-k by Baptist ministers, notably 
the Reverend Michael Scott, have per¬ 
suaded ther Nagas that they cannot h^e to 
win by force. Though the rebels .still un¬ 
doubtedly enjoy the sympathy of mudi of 
the popdation, war-weariness is beginning 
to tell. The younger and more belligerent 
guerrillas are therefore beginning to look in 
desperation for help from outside. The 
leaders of the “ federal government ’* are 
afraid that the situation \^1, sooner rather 
than later, lead to Chinese intervention— 
the last thing these Christian people want. 

New Delhi's desire for a settlement has 
been strengthened by a corrtsponding 
realisation that defeat would only push the 
rebels into foreign arms. The government 
seems convinced that some rebels aie 
already getting arms from or through Paki¬ 
stan (President Ayub Khan denies this 
flatly) and that the Chinese arc ready to 
pitch in. It knows that hostilities may go 
on endlessly in this terrain almost tailor- 
made for guerrilla warfare unless tbs army 
cuts the rebels, off from civilian support. 
This would demand severity enoti^ td 
defeat India’s larger purpose. From: the 
Uquted ai^gk ef security, Nagaland could 
hardly be defended without the willing co^ 
opmtion 06 ths Nagas themselves. 

. Both sides have made concessions. New 
Delhi has agreed to talk while the Nagas 
still demand independence. The rebels, 
who initially objected to the presence of 
re[>reBGi;uativcs,of official Nagaknd-^India-a 
sixteenth J^aie, set up a year agpTr* 
in the Indian negotkiiog .tcami later 
gave way. . , 

At least there has been a ceaso-fifo—the 
first respite the area has knowii' tb eight 
years. This itself is a gain bectase the 
Nagas cannot evrn begin to see their ^prob¬ 
lems in ^perspective while s^rlik^ cobdi- 
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tions ^rsi^f. There M 3^,060 Indian 
troops in the areata ratiq qf one for every 
ten Naga civilians. The rebels offered 
to lay down their arms provided Indian 
troops withdrew coimpletefy aod impartial 
foreign observers were appointed to super- 
yise the peace. There was^ no hppe ,t^t 
India could accept these conditions, butIme 
offer was pot sin^y meant to be rejected. 

After years in. jungle, hideouts, most of 
the rebels—aepor^g to, those who know 
thenir—are anxious for peace, al^ough 
there may be dissenters within their own 
camp, &vcral hundred men reportedly 
sneaked out towards Pakistan during the 
cease-Ere presumably ro replenish the. rebel 
armoury, 

The peace mission-^a non-offidal group 
consisting of Mr Jayaprakash Narayan, Mr 
Scott and Assam’s chief minister, B. P. 
Chaliha-*-which. prepared the ground for 
the talks remains distinctly hopeful, pro¬ 
vided both sides go on talking and the ^se- 
firc is maintained. When tempers cool 
down, the Nagas may yet be persuaded that 
the independence they seek can be aocotti- 
modated within the Indian union 1 ^. joar- 
ginai changes in the federal constitution. 
Nagaland is already a separate state with 
the autonomy that all Indian states enjoy. 

It also has the special privilege tfiat no 
Indian law is to apply that affects land- 
ownership or runs contrary to Naga cus¬ 
tomary laws, and religious and social 
practices. 

The peace mission now obviously hopes 
that a constitutional formula can be found 
to make this already spedal status even 
more special and exclusive. One idea is * 
that Ns^aland should h^is the same status 
as Sikkim—iild^ndenoe bat with defence 
and external affairs handled by New 
DclhL 

Mefobefs of the mission have been dis¬ 
cussing , their ideas in ^Ivate with the 
Indian prime minister, Mr Shastri. Every¬ 
one is maintaining a discreet reticence, but 
it is khovm' that Mr Shastri h eager to 
explore possibilitka. But he cannot talk to 
parliiunent until he is first assured of sdene 
support ffom senior colleagues iti his Con- 
gresa patty and^ if possible, from some 
opp^itibh leaders. This have beeh 
easfer the Najga problenb could be seen 
in isOlatiOinr But it cannot when Ka^nUr, 
tob. is vafry^mticb in the public eye. 
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... Blit DOiS HE REAI.LY FEEL 
OF YQUR TEAM? 


You pay him well, reward^bif ability with 
promotion. He has the security of a pen¬ 
sion. He should feel part of the team—but 
how do you know that he does? 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
nowadays able executives are at a prem¬ 
ium. A glance at the ever-increasing ad¬ 
vertisements put out by companies hoping 
to attract top staff will quickly remind you 
of this. And top staff are well known to be 
occupationally mobile—only 504 out of 
1600 executives in a recent McGraw-Hill 
samplestudy held the same job, in the same 
company, in the same place, for longer 
than 12 months. This was over a 20-year 
period! 

Yet paying good money is not enough to 
make the best executives stay. They must 
•Iso feel happy. And happiness in an enter¬ 


prise comet from the feeling of being 
wanted, from the realization that any spec¬ 
ial initiative or effort taken on the firm’s 
behalf will be noticed and appreciated. 

Any real leader of men knows that there is 
more to it than the salary slifh-that there is, 
as well, an invisible but real reward which 
makej some organizations great, unassailable. 

This is why the chief executives of the 
most.famous firms in the world pay as 
much attention to presentation schemes 
as they do to salary increases and bonuses. 
For the right kind of presentation is not 
impersonal as money is—it is a human 

gesture which dues not come in monthly 

” ’■' ■'* 

good 

are.-.ito sini^ 
wir^,, 


For acepyof the ilhistraled presentation brochure, please write I0 , 
THE RdLBX WATCH COMPANY UMITEO H. WMoif} 

OINaVA, SWlTZBaLANO 



sion of thanks valued as such by the man 
who receives it. 

What form should your firm’s presenta¬ 
tions take? They should be gifts of a quality 
that you*w^l4 likejo receive yourself. N(>- 
thing less. For this reason Rolex watches 
are die presentation gifts par excellence. 
Rolex watches are worn by world leaders 
in politics,^ finance, industry and techno¬ 
logy. This is no idle claim—the dazzling 
array of portraits of famous Rolex owners 
/on the walls of the Rolex headquarters at 
Geneva proves it.* So the executive who 
receives a Rolex instinctively feels that his 

work is appreciated fully. 

% 

*If yoa arc fa Geneva, 
you win be wekoned at our 
world headquarters 






ITOM poxjust jl^itiu CORl^^ 
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M ost, of the n|in« miLhcm |(snyw trJw 
ta^ cele^ting th^ ^pnuQg 
janfh^n iit», icpobUc) oa Aeec^ilKr i;^ 
^FO teo4$qg.ta <ill:>t tihi<!?<.(^eMad(pi|ce) 






if it 19 iot«pi!et«4 imoestiung th«iC;i^i|PSi^>s 
bave i]ot.b^giio |i».M.iQ^FCn4iapt 
tbese nreive.jmiiw JV'that 
bent iin4es.the yoh«^ nQtr<ill:<)mqi«|wt» 
thm-of.tbe mobitchjr and of BHtj^fiipont* 

. Tbb r59ooat^y:!jtt ,^,:|ton». 

Malcolm MacDonald, the govetBoitsgeneral, 
.could hasUy have .bem tno^e 
and at the same time more popular; nia 
unprecedented decision by which he 
return as British High Commissioner 1^ 
been universally weloom^ Tbe,Bd^ 
troops, after saving"^ ftni^ontiNN^iV^'' 
end last January stifling the begiiuiings 
of an army mutiny, have kept out (S every* 
ode’s way. The last of them; h detttohoient 
of the Staffo(dshites,> flew off to '4iew 
iMuracks in Dover on'TfaUraday. All that 
Jf left of 25 ynrs ci a BiibSh milit^ 
presence in Ken^ ate tome 140 Officers urn 
senku' NCOs in a training mam antong dto 
country’s diree botcalions) and-RAF and RN 
instructors building i!{) a toiail air fdroO of 
Beavers and a navy ^ coastal craft. iQenya 
will allow British troops, presumably from 
Aden, to spend two months a year training 
in different tropical conditions from tboto 
in south Arabia. 

In the dvil service, there are only half-a 
dozen senior British officials left In non¬ 
technical prots; British influence has not 
been obtrusive. Most Kenyans have never¬ 
theless yet to have a mouthful of the fruits 
of independence. Hie - sight <ff Mr Ken- 
yatta taidng the presidential oath on Satur¬ 
day will certainly taste good> for be has in 
twelve months gmdy increased his personal 
mestige, but so far there have not bem 
mdiviaual slices of uhtsru available for most 
of the ordinary iieoifle.. Some tfl,ooo 
families (about half of .them Kflcuyu) have 
been settled on farms in theifocmer white 
highlands, and Rridsh hdp in staiting.dM 
purchase of a second .million acres for ^ri- 
can tmttlement has bean, promised- 

Whether ffie- higb-^emnty schemes wfll 
succeed in raising.inoduction as.haa already 
happened OT .latger . Imldings ja argu¬ 
able, akhouim offidals ^profess cautious 
optimism. Other hirga i^tieulQual pro¬ 
jects in ttihal. ureas,, like the irrigation 
schemcam^yanza^Svl^aoplaiiu and.akwg 
the Tttha.river .apjhe bproers.Stmuffi 
cotratry,vajK in tbs,j^lr sta^j; finia year 
haa b^.h|i|aufly one .inf- pf!dBml9af7-.|^ 
ning and eapectatioi^'mm^ papula 
is in mafly xetoNKta. tumarhfdtli^fji|hi.£hi* 
cembQ» t^ 3 * tnetkn^.fif 








and ^a tr^ haa ooqtinued; but' dm 
flnahee minister, Mr James Gfehutu, tc- 
'om^ytcbrniiied dioatalidia^ new. Jote hote 
oh tmtm»ffkhi^pi«#ftiihnek and btlMb'Ooa- 
swftitien.'*'^ 
>vThe .^’I'b^st'-mflUesiementh: havb'haen 
unspeciaculai^. The nmcaful demeidoa of 
die tmwieldy''comdiutlonal sttuemro of 
-ewea' tonfl-outonomoas tenons C*ul bf dm 
parhemeotary opposidm)’^ d mmMtkable 
feat OF timing attdi^tiuiet petsuasidn of some 
mhiothy tribes,' but' aucceia deptbded on 
cflscreet meetings and Mr Mboya as the 
minister chiefly rosponaible baa received 
less than his due public credit. 

Another achievement, invtflvjng much 
de^ottmental work mid smne agonidng 
cabmet dedskms, haa been the bidding 
together of the east African emnmoh market 
after Tanganyika threatened to withdraw. 
This ctMdd' have meant the loss of im to 
a aixdi of Kenya’s emxitts 00 Np of the 
sacHflOeS made to bonoat. the South Afdcan 
bi^ootti Now Tanzania seems to have been 
Seated without Kenya and Uganda having 
to trsnsfer or ctmoede to it so much indul- 
trial production diaf thousands lost dielr 
lobs. ' But spectaciilar adiievtinents like, 
establishing an east African federation were 
in the proems indeflnitely . postponed, 
prospect seem good for fiuidmg llvaneae 
land.'Pakistani.mmkets. for die s^ ash 
formerly seld- tb Sw^th Adrua; but'da^he 
-sr.^crop of .tirade and cultural agreements 
;.wh^‘eastem ooHOtiim opiy the Czrohshave 
gfteo substaittial ,beaeflt.^hy;Swifdy,inCrea9- 
. filg their imports,,, ■ ; ; 

- The recent .expulsions of two cfitxespon- 
,deme>(of ^ Dmiy'aqd.jSiMday T^rnph) 
hmuihi^ightedfthe .question; of hois' far 
commimMi baa.^ettetmted .Keuya<; The 
(ihm answer.. IS.!:: much less than; ihi 
‘iTanzania. Kenya haa a far larger'Cadre 

0f.edmuited.'Mi^ ch# aervamamui p<fli- 

ftlt^ .outii^aid fttniiihui^ 
and hod ;Jbargaiii8,. and. die 


.ImatUoiWhett^-m^ttisdim^oiniprifliim - 
offarn, tffJr.MilMmm 

dighnoiag al comml /dmm>iha yaeia ilud 
«imo; .th’rd«lilDtablo *'mf<><JKqE inswaalisti 
aithoiqflfc-soaK;iii«a»;iMwaa;|aay ttortnone 
fluateri aadwtiasamlsrieam th*h''tD 
•smtaief;|hum!: 

Jt kam-dmessdeatitimaimiiiiid&iKmgah 
^hmmt^maerishenitbel&imo^ oMii- 
-idasi-hagjnmiptnvtihed a'ildfliiniiiitMpttp- 
.hmehi-i' Opdmiiit-'lMpo 'loo ’kiMhiif‘t'dldf 
.•m.'&dya'dbatsBftmiipiimiKfe flatefit' 
mtHs^-'iof. ^immmciati,firogmm j't.feadfatg 
|frianv;-lflmL«iMDdaawfduiad!amidf 3<>b 
.sahm udiiiiGs!'havo tmamiKdhm chhais i lii p.: 
'jbw'^hieai''Of 'tto'^'Mmamh^ragifli^^ iHiiie' 
'tfilaiiiFaiai# ii^''iiAmdhRtmr)iivdnhiii^ 

!fy&-oppmifimtied-hmw. Ihif 
rMUnu tfali.iisih 
. how doukl have been that 
of.l^ReBgm'inm d-ftiimiAlsicaii’aam'.-d^^ 
>lm<mtih(i«bht'<taMMh'j''>Tliia at-teaftfiAir 
'|Eien)stm.'<aia eWm,!ifob->hiaofltBt)yteiof 
JmU l Kmlim c c ! , ' diat<the aaam V4ff.;thil, CMoni* 
:tim> I ml sfal i -. cciBltt hpteilbeeA uhierKby 
.dutilddng .'yomhtgfasgM^ nhchtiMdi'mdam 
iits iimdiai^a||bgriqttaiteis>--hu’ai^aMaiil 
.«itMciwkmiki^^lCa‘m*>trr pnbte' iamiMi' 
mdad^ hii;««n Ipeople’s aMeriat «i^- 
-:tm|Bim><!diey ifflay’>aooB..'-aheiw hhmiMm^. 
to h»iimu-duitTy''fDii’jaBk><"'';'>t'' f>y, 

V, ; 

through the 
Mirtefleid 

noM opg oreim ooskbspohinemt 

D espite continued bomb hurling' and 
mme pianting theSoudi Arabian out- 
kxdt seems nther mote hopeful since, the 
visit of dm British cohmiaf tieamiy, hit 
Greenwood, dut ende d . on«AilomlWy^ To 
restoK peace to' tfaC aKB,'wltte cbwylhl a 
ftameworic for-an indaendeaiv^Sottth 
Arabian state, wfll tequim- an . onwaalJ 
degree of ndeiatice aind''mfl%h(mU«iit' 
ftm both the Britirit gahenttiafl apd. 
'Various facdona‘ '-.In '^'Sciads''''' Aa hhh' i '>i 
including the- British CoisBihlMliBlk 
But at leasf .dam is'-aow^-briiad^ajliroa- 
meot' on - vriiat' b- behig- aimed' at. 
This i$ a unified Smidi Ambrt;' hidlidiag if 
pasaibb.. those, eastern protemomm states 
dwt-JuyerjBot yet joinM’ die..fedetatx)u, 
geverned hy one otnumarimuasttatieniividi 
la Btroim.bim of.pepubr. supperrmipreiand 
'ihrovghiSome formiof democratic ayftem, 
.tUnlfss this is achieved them. aeems.';littk 
-future for .Smidi Arabia excqpt M> priiert to 
.ill. former .conditioQ .as * coo^cmamtion .of 
'CcooomiGally -antedrirndm -psHgiiSultaMtee; 
or OveKtuaUy fo ho awipmait by »Xcmen. 

Ar present, dte.-ehirito he <mm-. 
b dm nbnibi^orjidhifttmt honshan 
.Aden’s.,d)oj^tba}'..-'jniibv:l^';^ . 

aubansgndiheldihsmimobsbn. Govern-* 
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mnt Hous^'« nomnri trantfformatiQn into 
t high ^(mhiiksion two yettts> tgo iM 
in^ressed hO one in Sooth A4rabia ; for it 
still bohsvei tod is tteiled as the hij^t 
executive authority ki everytbittg that 
matters. Opposition poUticsd kaders say 
rblundy that there cao^te 410 wogress 
towards a solution whik The com¬ 
mission is still run by the who have 
been respopsibk for itt former dkastrous 
policies. if the tritid of diaage were to 
blow stroDglk eoo^ over Steamer Eoint 
Omd espeoi&y if & Kennedy TrevaskiSs 
who haa been absem for personal ipoons 
for severd'Wi^kS) were to be succeeded by 
someone atrong Ubcnl convictions 
ahd a' pteasiog peoamaUty) a. number of 
the present injections to local British 
inflvmce would be wididtawn. ; Several 
British administrators in South Arabia have 
e unjdue hoowkdige^ the area that would 
ba indispeiwble during Ae last run before 
injdependeo^. 

The Adeni poliUdans* strongest feat, 
^riiidi they all' Voiced in their memoranda 
to Mr Greenwood, is that when thei dme 
comes for electioQS to the ixntral legidaim 
assembly of an indep^dent Soudi Arabian 
stat^ the high conumssioii, b alliance with 
hi mvourite sultans m the protectorate 
states, will use its powerful influence agamst 
dmm to ensure the election of a suhan- 
dombated parliament. The politicians 
therefore propose that some neutral body-^ 
preferably the United Nations—should act 
as supervisor during the twelve memths 
needed to prepare Tor ekethms. 'Wlieh 
pressed, they will admit the unlikelihood of 
obtaining the services of observers for a 
whole year. 

Of the two main political parties the 
South Arabian teagoe may well have more 
luck at first in building up support in the 
protectorate states than its better publicised 
rival, Mr Abdulkh Asnag’s People’s 
Socialist party. The SAL has roots. up- 
country outside Aden and, although it has 
been cut oS from them ddring the years 
of its s\q]preasion, these roots ^ve not all 
withered. The^ SAL also has the advantage 
of being more acceptable to the sultans 
.beomae, unlike the PSP, it has never 
demand^ union with Yemen. In contrast 
the PSP is richer, better organised and more 
skilfoUy led by Mr Asnag but, becaute it 
Jiaa always been regm^ed as seditious by 
both the sultans ana the high commission, 
it has never extended its horizons far 
beycHOd the borders of Aden colony. 

It does have contacts with some of the 
protectorate states through men from up- 
country worl^ b Aden; but for it to con- 
dua a political campaign through South 
Arabia under the baleful eve of sultans and 
shrikhs—some of wl^ had never heard 
of demociadc elections before last week— 
will require inordinate courage. As one 
senior member of Aden'’§ leg^ktivc council 
explamed, ibtie of my colleagues has been 
more than 40 miles omis&de Aden or held a 
pistol in his hand. They will be asm^shed 
'if they vefttuwi tuftheribd' And; that every¬ 
one has a tifle.^* 'Thaf targe areas of Sobdi 
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Arabia are still without roads will not make 
polilical unification easier either: ^kes 
three days to get from Aden to Bcmaii by 
land. **If only we bad staned earlier on 
developing the mterior’’ is now a regret 
expressed on all sides—though South 
Arabia k EOt the first protectorate moving 
towards independence Amt which this has 
been saicL 

The terrorist aedvki^ c( Mr Qahtan 
Sfilaby*s ?root are 

*^^**‘* BritainV viable 

state mpte difl^t 

_ to do. in Aden the 

greit tnajoi?^ oll^le feel thal^ as dimgs 
are now gdi^lri^ism ta.lhtue Aa tm- 
necesmry 
of Brkain thai; 

wdl side of ffto g e -4^ - 

:riiat the Jbo&b thl^ing 


THB-SCDNOi^ST 

conmved at by the sultans vrith dritiih ^ 
proval as an excuse for xetipning the emer 
gency.regv^dons that j^bk^thf^H to detair 
poliuctl opponents without mat Befori 
die Nsuipnal Front first made itself heard 
in Cairo last summer terrorist acts were 
officially blamed on the PSP and its sympa- 
misers. Mr Asnag has now couragebikl} 
denounced the use of force at the cost of 
jeopardising his reladohs with the Egyptians. 

The only way to defeat the National Front 
would be with the support; of South 
AraWs legitimate polidcai partiet. This 
would require that thdur' members should 
not be liable tO arrest vrithout charge. To 
release all pdidcal detainees and aflow 
numerous d^osed sultans and sheildis now 
in exile in Yemen and Egypt to return will 
be difficult. But it must 4)0 done if ahy 
fresh start is to be made in South Arabia. 






technicians Take Over 


C ABINET changes in Algeria, announced 
on Decemb^ 3rd, confirm with de¬ 
liberated emphasis the broad political 
•trends of Preaulent Benbella’s regime. He 
has added yet more powers to those he 
already wields as head of the political 
bureau, the government and the state: be 
h$8 hi^lf taken over three piuiiscries— 
the interior, informatioq: and jGnance. He 
thus gains total control of the police and 
propaganda—those concerns chat touch 
most closely on his personal position and 
safety—as well as of the country’s purse 
strings. (He had in fact provisionally taken 
over the ministry of the interior after gun¬ 
men attacked tl^ guards at his residence 
last July.) 

The old gang ” is Anally and formally 
disposed of: the twq mem.b^a of the out¬ 
going government who had survived 
the provisional gdvemment of pre^^inde- 
pendenct days l^ve, in spite of their 
marked ability, been dropped. The only 
key ministry not in Mr Benbella’s custody— 
the dominion, one of defence—still rests 
with G)lQnel Boumcdienne, who remains 
first vice-president. 

Within this political pattern, the rest of 
the cabinet has been re-formed as a team 
of technicians, which seems better geared 
than before to make practkal sense of the 
political bureau’s direedves. Two tnemths 
of manceuvring and heart-seardiing among 
the top men ^ Algeria’s single pjnty, the 
National Liberation Front, went into this 
cabinet’s ihaking. Most notable, in the 
result, is the creation of two new ndpistlks 
to deri with the problems dt housitig^mi^ 
of a hugely o^krgiuwn bumauMcy, #Doae 
efficienty ii seriously impaiMil by wei^t 
of mimbers. \ 

The'new hutiisti^ of reccmstnktkh iakd 
houainf^has tad of chmQ ^ 
fi^rh' Hie chabs of tlie-i 


properties abandoned by their Frencfi 
owners after independence). There has 
- been a mounting chorus of complaints in 
the Algerian newspapers about the hap¬ 
hazard way in which these properties— 
altogether worth millions of pounds sterling 
—are managed by various government 
offices and about their general state of 
dilapidation and disrepair. About 200,000 
abandoned fiats and villas, some luxurious 
and many furnished, were expropriated by 
the government and let to the first Algerians 
who could break in and take possession. 
But no rents have been paid by most of 
these new tenants ; no repair work is done 
and, in addition, there has apparently been 
a lot of dubious grabbing of vacant fiats 
and their subsequent re-letting on payment 
of “ key money.” 

The civil service presents a worrying 
challenge to the new ministry of admmis- 
trativc reform^ which is charged with tidy¬ 
ing it up. For tidying must surely mean 
priming. Yet the government is bound to 
shrink from adding too many people to the 
already tragkaUy lot^ list id iinewpioy^ 
in the country. Its ideas fbr creatin^;^- 
ployment still seem dentred—perhaps too 
narrowly—on eventual industrialiMtion. 
Thus much importance 1s attached to the 
activities of Mr Boiimaza, w 1 m> was for¬ 
merly mister of economics, but is now to 
go all out on industry (as minister of power 
and industry) and on wringing the uti!no$t 
benefit from Algerjg^s gas and oil. Hjs 
own greater energy to do so has been antici¬ 
pated fay (dieving Idnl of the finandal and 
tradkig> responsibilities that were attached 
tq jUb monolithic ministry of the national 

Not only is President Benbella 
fihw the robney for him but a 

yekrif gml able tedhnkia^ Mr Nourredine 
taken over an entirely new 



KIngli CoNi^ CwiMia*. 

FMtiya} of.NjiM 
iMseiM «id Carol* 
ha* b 0 en ealabratad 
li> King's Collage 
Chapel. Cambrtdg* 
on Christmas! Eva 
sinca 1918. Its theme is the mighty acts of 
God from dta Creation to the incarnation, it 
derivad itsinspiration froma service drawn up 
by Archbishop Benson, and axprsssss the 
bond that unites the Colleges founded by 
King Henry Vi at Eton and Cambridge. 




' K 'ddea. riMsaariljt^:ib':;eb^ mrni 

afsaWItetei' {br. whiMn frtdMd. no rgbiM b 
Bveihdjie in ttiaChapei;<ft1a 
by a vast publio in lBi1tMft>;iSif(t(e8 ovttr flts 
world through grameptieiia loo^ngs and 
the brosdessts each ChHap^ Eve; Tiia 
Coiiege regrats that it is unsw! tgdonstdei 
eppKcptions for admiseion to tbiiQNfMM for 
thi# jNHrvioe, but visitors are vortoofoedt'itlN 
Ch^ services that are hefodtirbw me lasi 
offoeyesrintenathne," 
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Under the 
Wilting 

Bodhi Tree 


Buddhism teaches 
that man suffers be- 
cause he wants things: 
pleasure, possessions, 
P surcease from pain. 
And now after 2,500 years. Bud¬ 
dhism is suffering because men want 
things. The Asian people, who make 
up most of the Buddhist adherents, 
want change—social, political and 
economic. 

In Ceylon, Buddhism is losing 
ground. The congregation of monks 
has been cut in half in the last ten 
years. The younger monks want to 
play an active role in contemporary 
life. In Bumta, defying the ban on 
partisan politics, Buddhists mo¬ 
bilized the rural vote in 1960and 
lostdecisively.Ontheotherhand, 
Vietnamese Buddhists grasped 
power with the fall of the 
Ngo Dinh Diem govern¬ 
ment and apparently still 
control the fate of its 
successors. Red China 
is quick to exploit 
the differences in 
thefaith,altBniately 
■presses and encourages it. Despite 
thephilosophicalgulfbetween Marx¬ 
ist materialism and Buddhism, some 
monks feel they will farebetter under 
Communism than they do now. 

“The Crisis for Buddhism as It 
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Tries 

to Adapt to a 
Changing World' 
in LIFE International, Vol¬ 
ume 36, No. 2, analyzed the 
travails of the fourth largest 
religion. It was one part of 
an issue devoted to the 
trials of Southeast Asia. 

The general conclusion: 
Buddhism is entering 
a crisis. It mu^adapt 
to the demands and pressures 
of a modern world without 
sacrificing its identity or other¬ 
worldly values. 

The philosophical crisis 
of a religion is not in it¬ 
self a news event, yet 
an understandingof itis 
^ necessary to assess 
many of 


theevents 
occurring in Asia. And 
understanding is the 
^ major purpose of LIFE 
Intemational.That’swhy 
it brings thebestavailable 
brains and brightest tal- 


LIFE 


jnTF mna 1 (•: 


ents to 
bear on the 
subject, wheth¬ 
er it is Art, Pol¬ 
itics, Business or Religion. 
LIFE International is a 
unique magazine because 
it has a unique perspective. 
Its world is the world’s life. 
It has no boundaries of 
nation, time or space. Al- 
* though it deals with 
current affairs, LIFE International 
is equally concerned with historic 
background, and the future conse¬ 
quences of events. 

It is the international magazine 
edited for the eye and mind of the 
international man. In this setting 
of physical beauty, intellectual stim¬ 
ulation and editorial imagination, 
quality products are seen 
at their best. 

Your advertising in LIFE 
International ftadies the 
most interested people in 
tite world. In the only mag- 
izine edited for a world 
audience. 


LIFE INTERNATlON^tL-EDITEO FOlt A Wdm.b AUDIENCE 



THB BCOMOMIIT 1 »EC 8 AWi>f 12^ 
ITALY'-" 

Four Pairtle^iS ' 
a DIsagreemani 

FROM OUR ROMli COItRBSPbMOBNf 4 

N £XT WedoesK^ay t^o tioii^s of the 

Italian parliam^ will meet ia Joint 
sc&sion to €lc9t a s^cce^ to 
Scgniy who rcsimcd bpcau^Jo^ 8} lieid^li : 
on December 6th ; |)c was eli^ted in May^ 
1962, and should held office for 
years. Two n^ajor political issues wifi 
fluence the election,. Js the new presid^t 
10 be chosen from the lay tmrties or fic^ 
the Roman Catholic qamp ? JUtpd should 
he be a determined or a m^rate supports 
of the centre-left cpalidon ?; Disagrecii^ 
over ffie first point bitterly divides toc; 
Christian Democrats from the three other 
parties in the coalition. 

So far Italy has had four presidents. 
Signor de Nicola, the provisional head of 
state from 1946 to 1948^ was a Monarchisc> 
Signor Einaudi was a Liberal Signor 
Gronchi and Signor Seeni were both 
Christian’ Democrats. Tomiy the Republic 
cans and the Social Democrats are anxious 
to break the chain of Catholic presicUmts. 
Thdr candidate is Signor Saragat, whos^ 
would also satisfy ah undeiiying 
t/jt still fundamental need for a president 
whose choice would confirm the vdues 
and uphold the inemo]y< of the wartime 
resistance. In princ^le^ Signor Nennius 
Socialists agree with all this and will 
almost ceftsdnly vote for Signor Saragat 
during the first three ballots, which require 
a two-thirds majority that no candidate is 
remotely likely to obtain. None the less, 
Sig^ Nenni would have preferred to avoid 
raising an issue that divides the coalition 
and may expose the Socialist party to a 
discomfiture it can ill afford after its recent 
buffeting in the municipal elections. This 
calculation could be wrong and other mem¬ 
bers of the party believe that the Socialists 
should stick to their principles and take 
what comes. 

On their side, the Christian Democrats 
arc determined to press their advantage and 
establish the principle that the president 
of the republic should be chosen from the 
biggest party. Signor Rumor, the Christian 
Democrat secretary, who has still to get 
himself confirmed ia office by a party con¬ 
gress, would not on his life give up this 
principle. Moreover, to^ control the choice 
of candidate for the presidency, however^ 
tenuous the connection tuasty become after 
the election, is an important element in the 
elaborate and incessant struggle for power 
between the party’s factions diat engrosses 
(and destroys) the energies of the Christian’ 
Democrats. Signor Rumor’s choice would 
be a member of the moderate faction known 
as the Doxdtbcans. Signor $cgni >himself- 
before- he became prcsloEeht, was ^ leader 
of this faction ahcl his fil];ies> and resigna¬ 
tion have been a blow to its wefi laid 
plan^. ,- J.-. , , ,, 


INTSgKATlQNim 


BRAZIk'-d " uk 


President Segni a wtcK:f|o*iw|dN 1 ^ /i 
his grandson - " \ , 

This disagreement inride dhe govenuueac. 
coalition makes it impossible for tfie four 
parries to present R joint candidate^ tlKHigb 
they have die numericRl strtMtii to 
one after the third beBotf /Iw majority 
ffiat will then be needed is-483 and 
coalition musters^ 538 votes. Ultimately, 
once the voting atarts^: agreement must 
needs be reached between t|he jfbur^ but the 
cost of their initial disagreement may be 
high; There is also a freak element m the 
election supplied by Signor Fanfairi, who 
h«^s to tate his revenge upon ^ Doro- 
theans (and on the prime minister, Signor 
Moro), who ousted hhn from the leadership 
of the centre-left coalition. To do this. 
Signor Fanf^ hopes for the suppoit nf 
the Communists and the splinter SkKiiUsts, 
the PSIUP. He could only succeed if the 
right-wing parties also gave him their vote in 
o^er to spite the coalition. Such majori¬ 
ties have often been seen in Sicily, but are 
generally deplored elsewhere as un¬ 
natural 

There is a danger—perhaps slight—that 
the tension may snap and caus^; Uie coali¬ 
tion to fall More probably, the rift will 
be healed and agreement reached in 
extremis on some relatively non-contro- 
versial candidate. Among those whose 
names have been mooted are the acting 
president of the republic, Signor Merzagora. 
the speaker of the Chariiber, Signor 
Bucciarelli-Ducci, his predecessor. Signor 
Leone, the elderly Christian Democrat 
statesman Signor 'nccionl and the present; 
nunister of the interior Sigoor TRVlanl. 
Sigpqr Pastore„ tl;^ miniver for, aoutbern 
development) Is a}ap being mentioned* The 
factor and btficr jx^rsouRl corisidcraT 
tidns appear to favour Signpr Bucciarelli- 
Ducci arid oignpr Taviapl . 
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Twenty-four hours later, sriU act^ 
the ewsritnriop, ,,dic .ordered 

mtervenrion m . The 

who had to leave his 


p9lgCR$<i: duly as m dcaii , mm. meeidy 
piiritpckred^his authority to 

dm secotid 4 a^commimd^ V 

xi0m hodscl^.. 
armaritf state officiata bD.chai^ea 
dMhA wna pegullattci) to. a plot 
tinmauQi OM'tq China. In Br^a^- ihe 
parliamcntmec to 4dmt< |he imt 
There^gi^^ it^' 

Oil) the. biggatr^ thSf^^S- 

eonutiunisr convulsion laae March, lies a 
atory. that illMitriitea me nature of the 
regime^ its problems and its likely 
future course. 

Ever since President Gastello Branco took 
office last March it has been evident that 
his supporters have been divided into two 
ttn^al camps, one hard, one • soft. 
The hard-liners, now in the ascendant, 
regard the March revolution as an oppotT 
tuoity once and for afi tx> destroy the 
lackadaisical, corrupt political system that 
made possible the rise of sych ambiguous 
figures as Presidents. Kubitsebeh,' Quadros 
and Goujart. These presidents^ die hard¬ 
liners claim, opened the door to popsmuniat 
subversion by way pf corruptk^. This 

fighting spirit has informed the politic<^ 
military tribunals of enquiry created under 
the charter of the March revolution. 

Sympathisers interpret the belfigerence 
of the tribunals, which are staffed largely 
by younger officers of the Jia^d,^'@9^. as 
a justifiable offensive againsf dOrruririoh 8nd 
subversion. Opponents see the as 

a cold-hearted .attempt to force ^i^c*goVcrii- 
inent to squash democratic Jiberiio^^ Both, 

of course, speak in the m^rie of tfeStribicracy*. 
President Gastello B^rico haS) (bo 

Goias , affair^ gpicrapV . apj^red 8s a 
moderafing force,. domhinirig 'f* revolution¬ 
ary’’^zeal wiijb respect for fcfo'lkw and the 
constitution. ’ ' , 
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INTERNATIC^Ali KEmSfRT 


There iffe nuances in the haxltir/llafi 
The war mmister^ General Anur Coeta e 

behind his brusque mannejT.) But the 


per 8 <»taEf]i ^5 n thbn^ kf he raatM^inild 
behind his brusque mannejT^ But the 
govermnfwt .has come. iqciq^tigly qnder 
pressme ’ rarii the exnh^Stfs recently 
or^hed diemadves into a Radic^ Demo- 
eraitk League, grhupii^ iigte*wio|^e 6 kM, 
dvifiant m various ^feailetvaftviif iacdoas 
and masAiera of extincliUtta^faacM ocpmU 
sadofis into what thet^^^UaB ' * an agglmina* 
tion of revoturiohafy 

In the state of <^s dkre was ttouble 
from pt Q&fdMot Bdrges is tarred 
with a bttiiAi of fortner President Godlart 
In 1^0% hb 'played a kading part in the 
legality itioVehieiit to permit Senhor 
Gotdaft. &en' 1 dbe%resicieitt, to atcoede to 
office after' Sen^'Janiky QUadrosV resigaa^ 
tion; Senhdr B 6 r^ later'quarreBod With 
Senhor GouUut^ purged* ler^ ftom his 
administratibn aAd, by waaxdntfortr 
ably on the side of the revolUtlon^r so he 
tho^ht. 

But the tribunals of inquiry in Goias, kd 
by an officer formerly associated with the 
old Integralista fascists of the 1930 s, was 
out for the gbvemoi's blood. SeUhdt 
Bomes refused to dismiss members bf his 
staff denbiiiked by^ WibiM as ccan- 
nitmnts. This kd to a ffiat crisis last May. 
Since theft the iftiKtart prosCdKors' have 
dfod^d up hardly credibk evidence^ based 
mosuy bn the ‘^ confessions’* of ortC'Pavel 
Gutkb, the son of a T^ish* immigrant, that 
Gotas was the centre of an international Spy 
ring, financed from abroad, and idmed at the 
subversion of the entire 'Sooth; American 
continent; Governor Borges himself was, 
of course, deeply; impMcaied; It made no 
difference that the press produced Conskler* 
able evidence to show'that Mr Gutko wai 
of unsound mind. 

As the dm(ipai|;n a^ain^^ him developed, 


embellished its' accusations and mov^ 
troops into Golas. Sefthor BorgeS, idsisting 
that he was being framed by an aniaftce 
between ami-democratic faftatics and his 
“ natural ** enemies—members of the 
second ruling family of Goias (Borges be*' 
longs to the &st>—Sppeakd to and obtained 
from the supreme court a habeas corpis 
that would mevftm the army from seimg 
and trying him. Now that he has been 
removed from office by federal iftterVentioa 
he will presomab^ be agafii left to tte 
mercy of ndlitary iusticC. Per the tijrte 
being, however, he is a free man. 

Reactions tb the affair reflect the growing 
division in the county between the radied 
revolutipilaries and those who were once 
wholeheartedly behmd the president but 
now fear that be Is on the rdad to becoming 
a dicutm. The first are edebrating the 
exthiction of a focus pf ^bversiop the 
heart of Braxi! wh{ 4 ,‘they say, wotfid have 
led h) die spread of conunumst mi^trilla 
secoftd see' the Golas co^h 
as just another pretdet' to moye towaiA 
military absolutism. ^ 



defence in ffie budget but also the octoal 
amount spent, so that by 1961 the defence 
estimates were brought down to 9,300 mil¬ 
lion fottblea, which is just under la percent 
of total expenditure. ;^But in the middk^cf* 
that year Mr Khrushchev decided that 
world ttaektA 

to^go'Up a thmL it Was 0^ i' year 
ago dwt he reached Che coocluston ffiat tho 
new upwaxd trend coitdd be reversed. The 
defence eMiinates for' 1964 were 6ooiaiilHoir 
roubles! lower than hi tbei peerediisg ynn 
Now, the earintarea dor 191^ aretdown^^to 
12,800 million roubles or'12.9 perlcent xF 
bodgetary cnpeodkiire, uftikhis toughly the 
same <prpportioQ aa/iu' 1959^60,: but re anf 
admittedly much biggov tofal* The Ruaaian 
kadere are hopefol, jBot ^sangaioe. 

Mr Kosygin adftiittrei th^ the bad harvest 
of 1^631^8 had ah InflhiiQre ftdt 
food consumption but on t^sthlkht ^aiid 
industrid production as weflf. Thfere was 
an improVemeht tUs year, but Russian 
farming, particularly cattle tnreeding, is still 
in a very shn*y state. Prog^ will be 
sre^t, on' the one hand, through bigger 
supplies of fertilisers and equipment, and, 
on the' odicr, through higher incentives. 
Incentives are also to play an increasing 
in the management of industry. The 
prime minister wdeomed the recently 
resumed debate on inamigeria! efldrefcy 
and argtied that steps must be taken to 
increase profitability as welt as plOducdOWr 

Other rdonns are on the agenda, ii^dhctr 
ing a complete bverh&ql of the system of 
regional , councih, or Soviiarkhozjr; Inttp* 
duced by Mf Khrushchev in 295 %; ^ 
having thelf pfedddiasor m fyLSty 

improvisatioh,' ihe'heW leaders hard^ 
n^iui through refreftas themsdveir. ' 

k another slowing the pace. ||i 

ihk co&fxdve and^im 

group sekhs to have die;ttj^pre 
New men will eventually ccuhe for#ih£ ad 


THB ficoMOMirr %DBead8Bik im 

they did after Sulin*s death. When 7/fef 
Bcononj^ session of the 

Supref^^^Wio^ was 

exacted to close with a reshuffle of senior 

Some poopk^red that Mti Kfariosbcbev’s 
remoyal might .represent a victory, for Rus¬ 
sia’s g^erali, '^no Would dbnand; mw 
mbhey for arms. Thesi fears have tiw 
breit dis|relt^ The ftew^ leaders bavb con- 
dtft^d Mt IGirUShchdvii fflk, and'cftdorsed 
hb imldoipriitnsm about aft agrednehr with 
Wasf^li^n. ‘ This- basfc continuity; how¬ 
ever,' does not iftttin 'that there arc no 
dhar^: in ^^Russkft foreign policy or 
drit there will be nobeJ' fft mi speech, 
Mt Kosygki wnsi oft the 

Coligd : imd reugher stffi ^bout Indo- 
dhkkH, Pk proftnired that Russia would 
provide “all iftdhpeftsabk aid” should 
Cuba or North Vietnam be attacked. Was 
it a figure of speech or^ a hint for Peking 
that,^ift ^ respect at kast^ Mr Khrush¬ 
chev^ heirs are not willing to go as far as^ 
he ' Waa to keep 'gpod relatkns with the 
Americans? 

Chinese may thus stills hope for’ • 
someooncessioiis ift foreign policy, th^ 
shendd nodonger have anyf^illu^nafabOut 
dban^s on the Russian home limit. They 
bad ita fact already been warhed of this by 
aiii arricle tbai; was publisbed iniPrutda on 
Decembesi 6th; ^ Ostensibly, this-article was 
a^thcoretical juidficaaiQnr^ dhefdiesis that 
the SovietkUttkn is;oa.longer a proletarkn 
diotatorahip tmt al$tm Of the whole peopkv 
fot:thcrey»'diC 'Ri^ are i dot on very 
strong grotipd. U the Soviet Unkn. te a 
dasslets society, no longer requiring a dic^ 
taaoifshh^ dwil why does it not qnjoy a real 
dumocrac^? ,Bur the.real debate n 
tfaeoroucal ope. When the Chinese say. ifbat 
Russia muat remain a '' proletarian dictatpr- 
ship,’* they mean (hat its rulers should go 
bach to Stalin's methods^ The new Russkn 
leader’ this is that although they 

wgat to preserve ,ihe unity of the communist 
n^vement, drey have no intention. x)f stop¬ 
ping domestic liberalisation just for 
sake of a .qompromise with China. 

A quick, glance at tb^, new bucket fibres 
suggests that next year^will pe a good ope 
fof tire consumer, Thq p^ut of heavy and 
l^^ ituiustry is scheduled to rise by almost 
thje samei percentages—respectively, 8.2 aod * 

—so that the bias in favour of producer 
goods should be smaller than in the last 

_' _ ' T»_•_ " « 4 


once agaip be given priority: ,84 nullipn 
^are metres of floor space are \6 be built 
M *^ef only 73*6 puffloQ square 
ftteaerfes diis^ ytar. The budget estimates, 
.|^h^repted by Mr C^iarbikoV, and the figures 
id dk debare dh boffi the. plan abdf 
lie bndheft, which bej^ Pft Thursday, wilt 
have to be studied more cairerijiiy tp deter-, 
mhie what shifts are hehg toijde in the 
eeboPj^/' But it te atreadv ckaf that the 
new kWeii have Rejected the idda" of a 
major switch to heavy industry and defence. 
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You're wrong if you think Cherry Hearing 
is sweet. Let us explain. The first taste is 
with the tip of the tongue. Bitter-sweet. 
Then-the after-taste. DRY. It is nearly 150 
years of experience, skill and tradition 
that makes Cherry Heering so special. 

VERY CHEERING ! 

CHERRY HEERING 

DENMARK'S LIQUEUR DELKBHT SINCE 1018 
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Enter 
an Ally 

V' Was^jfton^ DC ‘ 

R HAROLD WILSON c^oie to Washington on Sui^y seeking 
an inconclusive loeeting and got k; in iAat sense ^e couicl 
justly claim, before he.l^t on We4ne^ay) (lut his talks 
with President Johnson h^ been completely succes^; in what 
we set out to do.” By now thete is a British plan to nocet the 
problems of control of strategic nuclear defence in the Atlantic 
Alliance. Mr Wilson did not expect to get United States agreement 
to it this week. What he wanted was an acknowledgment that the 
plan was worth discussing, together with a hunting licence to go 
among tht European allies and see what supporters he could b^. 
The hunt was to open this Friday when the west German foreign 
minister, Dr Schroeder, was due in London. It will last through 
December with, no doubt, a burst of fairly private talks in the 
corridors of the meeting of the ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, which opens in Paris on December 15th, 
and presumably through most January as well* During this time 
the American Administration expects to do more listening than 
talking. By late January or early February, when Mr Wilson 
intends to return to the United States to make a speech at the 
United Nations General Assembly and also to see President Johnson 
again, he hopes to be in a position to ask for American agreement. 
Even then, there will still remain the question of how to approach 
France, if not in the hope of getting General de Gaulle’s agree¬ 
ment, at least to sec if the possibOity of a limited co-operation with 
France cannot be kept open. 

Thus it is accurate to describe this week’s talks, as the parties 
are meticulously doing, as merely one incident in a round of dis¬ 
cussions that will go on for a time that cannot be precisely measur^. 
What is it that is to be discussed? Here the commumqui hn 
Tuesday merely spoke of' the importance of strengthening, the 
unity of the Atlantic Alliance,” referring distantly to ** existing pro¬ 
posals for this purpose and the outUhe of some new proposals 
presented by the British government” Mr Wilson Intends to dis¬ 
close his proposals to die Commons neitt week. This provided 
him with • graceful excuse for not disdtoaing diem to die 
Washington preaS) but it is for jbo guess that he ia oonbemed fee: 
the auscepdUUdks the west Geman governme^ as muck as 
for die d^ty of Pariiament yfbBl he witt propoie is fai^ar 
moudine-^ pool of'various itiat^ nuc^ and vmdm 

with a common NatO; system fit ika in detail. 

In its present state his plan may or may not include a mixed 
manned surface fleet and Mr Witsem apparently hopes to put it to 
the Germans lyrithout that component The American Administra¬ 
tion does not object to his making his approach to th^ but does 
not endorse it. Washington’s position remains, according |o at least 
two eminent official sources, that it ” insists ” on a mii^ manned 
element and Mr Wilson will have to admit this if Herr Schroeder 
happens to ask him about-it; But the wording of one of these 
American oSdal formidhrions, has an interest of. its own: Wer 
continue to expert that any interred nuclear force will contain 
a mixed manned element ” Thus it is by implicatioxi conceded 
that,the British idea el a broader nuclear pool with more than 
one dement at worn, not unacceptable. Once Mr Wilson has 


-li.? ''' 



asked Herr Schroeder if he would not be satisfied with the Bririsb 
plan without the mixed manned fleet and Herr Schroeder ba$ 
replied that he would not, it is then open to Mr Wilson to see what 
bargain, with what sade of mixed manned component and what 
conditions of control, he can strike. Thus it may just be that he 
has broken out of his dilemma. As he made plain both ha, the 
joint communique, in which his hand was easy to detect, and ac 
his press conference on Wednesday morning, what he wants above 
all is that the Nato plan for control of nuclear arms should be one 
designed to prevent the dissemination of nuclear weapoiu and 
to facilitate, not obstruct, an eventual approach to disarmament. 

Mr Wilson has not said in Washington that he. is unalterably 
opposed to mixed manning. He was at pains to explain that bk 
Gammons speech of November 23rd, the reports which gave 
some offence in Washington as well as in Bonn, had been mis¬ 
represented, as indeed it had. He did not use the word divisive ” 
of the mixed manned fleet but of the separatist political tendencies 
whose existence within the Alliance can hardly be denied. What 
he said about the mixed manned fleet was that it was ” likely to 
cause a dissipation of effort.’' His irrevocable qppositign he 
reserved, both in the Commons speech and in Washington, for any 
idea of replacing the American veto, even ac some future time, by 
a system of majority voting which might enable the European 
members to order the nuclear force into action in spite of Atperican 
opposition. He is not asking for a separate British veto on the use 
of the force, simply for an entrench^ and irremovable American 
vetg. 

To (^lute the American veto has never, in fact, been official 
Administration policy. But some American officials have told some 
of their continental opposite numbers (to be plain, in Germany) 
that the possibility existed for some future time wh^ a European 
political union might arise and demand a sovereign independent 
voice. On this point Mr Wilson has found a firm ^y in President 
Johnson, who is both by personal inclination and political judgmnt 
the last man to entertain a clause so repugnant to Gmgress as this 
would be. In this and other ways, the practical men have prevailed 
on both sides. XMt Wilson said on Wednesday that the talks had 
been marked by “ no theology but a fast-moving, urgent and down- 
to-earth approach.”) 

The White House and the State Department are being, more 
reserved about the degree of success of the t^ks, sip far, the 
British, to whom it has been left to do most of the public explaining. 
This is in part because, as is obvious, Mr'Wilson is about 
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Che west Genniaxift for some Dot very palatable ccMlicessions and it 
would be tactless for Washington to i^pesg: oth^ than lukewarm. 

As Mr Wilson has emphasised, the talks have been about world 
strategy, domestic economics and other matters besides nuclear 
forces. One thesis on which both governments are agreed is that, 
relatively to Europe, As^ hiis grown alarmingly as a source of 
dai^ger to peace. Mr billon preferred to evade in pul^c the 
question of whether he was ask^ to do a little more to help the 
American effort in Vietnam^ but in fact he was, as a token return 
for djie Ameri^ usaistgnce to Malaysia which is now being con¬ 
sidered. Whether the new aMistance to Malaysia is to be confined 
to economic kid is npc ftt dear. It may extend to military eqtxip- 
mentft which mi^ nece^tate sotoe instructors to teach the use 
of the equipment. So far AtiM^ri^ policy has been to support 
Madayafe in prindple wbfie tyokUng a new physical entanglement 
to iKtd to its already'^heavy cd^uhhments in Asia. 

Governing Republicans 

WASHINGTON, DC 

m Itepublican Governors met at Denver last weekend to rub 
idt in their party*s wounds. The Governors have less reason 
than other Republican office holders to complain of the way their 
personal fortunes went on November 3rd. Mr Goldwater carried 
only six states (to Mr Nixon’s twenty-six in 1960). The Republi¬ 
cans lost some 36 seats in the House of Representatives in Wash¬ 
ington and, across the country, 541 in the State Legislatures, while 
the Republican Governors increased their number from sixteen 
to seventeen. Such head-counting has only limited significance; 
it matters rather more who controls the really important states. 
Of the Republican Governors of big states, two (Mr Rockefeller 
in New York and Mr Romney in Michigan) have just seen the 
control of their State Legislatures pass to the Democrats, while 
a thirdi Governor Scranton of Pennsylvania, now has a Democratic 
lower house to deal with. 

For a Republican Governor to enjoy Republican control of his 
State Legislature has, in fact, become rare. These domestic in¬ 
conveniences do not help the Republican Governors to look kindly 
on the Goldwater group that was able to seize, and has still not 
relinquished, control of their party’s national activities. The con¬ 
servative wave in Republican affairs, which reached its farthest 
extent this year, expressed largely the feelings of the party’s con¬ 
gressional wing, backed by a grass-roots movement of party workers 
which the State Governors hkd, as a rule, little to do with. This 
was probably not mere coincidence. To the extent that the Gold- 
water movement was a rejection of government, it was natural that 
it should most easily get the upper hand in the party organisations 
of those states where the pany docs not govern. In the primary 
elections and other processes from which Mr Goldwater emerged 
as the Republican presidential candidate, it was the State 
Governors who furnished the leading opponents of the Goldwater 
movement. Having lost the day at San Francisco they had little 
further say in the Republican national strategy and a strategy 
more Irrelevant to their interests could, indeed, hardly have been 
devised. In the end, no Republican was elected Governor in any 
of the six states that Mr Goldwater carried, while eight of them 
won in states which he lost. 

In the inevitable wave of recrimination that has followed the 
disaster of November 3rd, the present control of the Republican 
National Committee has quickly emerged as the first target for 
attack. In the disjointed and federal structure of an American 
pa^ty, the committee is the nearest thing to a national party 
structure that exists, although it is still not much more than a 
central oflfioe for propaganda at election times and for what is 
called research in betw(^. The 132-member Republican Com¬ 
mittee itself, consisciiMtnf elected representatives of each ^ate 
mganisation, meets aqdbm and the activities (A ita i)aid staff arc 
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coDtrOilled by the full-time (and at presient paid) chafttnan. Uhdet 
the hat chairman, Mr William Miller, the otganisation was of some 
service to Mr Goldwater in his campaign for the Republican 
nomination and Mr Miller was rewarded by being nominated as 
vice-presidential candidate this year. Mr Goldwater replaced him 
with his own assistant campaign director and former staff assistant 
in the Senate, Mr Dean Burch. An energetic Arizona lawyer, 36 
years old, Mr Burch has unassumingly described himself as ''a 
reasonably competent political mechanic.” But he is Mr Goldwater’s 
mechanic and his brief reign at the committee’s offices in Washing¬ 
ton has been marked by the thorough-going removal of ^11 but 
Goldwater men from positions of responsibility. It is not sur¬ 
mising that the moderate Republican groups should feel that if 
they cannot get rid of Mr Burch, they have precious little hope 
of restoring their influence^ in t^ party's affairs or of getting 
the kind oi candidate they want in 1968. 

Mr Goldwater has said that he expects Mr ^urch to stay 
in his job for a fidl term of four years and his two most prominent 
associates, Mr William Miller and Mr Denison Kitchel, have come 
to Mr Burch’s defence ; in general, the signs are that the Goldwater 
group is not going to give up its position without a struggle. Its 
defeat speaks against its members. Still, their dogged work in 
the local and state organisations over the past four years has left 
them well entrenched and it is not clear yet that a majority of 
the National Committee can be found to vote Mr Burch out when 
it meets in January. One concession was wrung from the 
Goldwater faction this week with the resignation of one of Mr' 
Burch’s appointees, his executive director, Mr John Grenier. The 
main reason given is that Mr Grenier wants to return to his law 
firm in Birmingham, Alabama, and to his duties as Republican 
state chairman there. But Mr Grenier is particularly objectionable 
to the moderates as the reputed architect of the “ southern ” 
campaign strategy which won Mr Goldwater his five states in the 
Deep South, at heavy cost wherever racial segregation is unpopular 
or Negroes are allowed to vote. If Mr Burch intends, as it seems, 
to make a fight for his job, it was mere prudence to sacrifice Mr 
Grenier as a means of reassuring some wavering committee 
members that Mr Burch is willing to be a non-factional chairman. 





In executive session : Governors Love, Scranton and Smylie 

Whether Mr Burch goes or stays is not so much a matter of 
immediate substance—since the National Committee will not have 
a great deal to do until the congressional eloctions of 1966 come 
in sight—as a portent of the direction that the Republican 
pany is going to take. Behind the skirmishing is the basic division 
betw^n those whd believe that the party took the wrong turn 
when it surrendered itself this year to doctrinal “conservatism” 
and those who hold that, whether or not Mr Goldwater was per¬ 
sonally the right candidate, Republicanism has found its soul and 
should still place ks future ho^s in ideological purity and not in 
cohdpmmise. Intellectual Republicans, like the young men of the 
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If you have interesta in America’s dynamic midwest, you are 
invited to use the services of The Northern Trust Bank. One of 
Chicago’s major banks* founded in 188 ^, The Northern Trust 
has a large International iBanking Department with correspond¬ 
ent bank connections throughout the United States and the 
entire world. Here you will be served by officers eminently qual¬ 
ified through overseas service and supported by a team of sea¬ 
soned economists, investment analysts, and industry specialists. 
Through these men you will benefit from prompt, knowledgeable 
attention to your banking requirements. Your inquiry is invited. 


NORTHBR 


UST 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET . CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60690, U.S.A, 

Cable Address: Nortrust • Telex 02*5204 • Member, Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation IfANK 
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This is how Shows Denko, the name of a leading Japanese 
chemical and metal manufacturer, is written in Japanese. 

''Showa" is a proper noun the name of the period 
under the reign of the present Emperor of Japan. Thus, 
in Japan, 1964 is called the 39th year of Showa. 

*‘Oenko*’ means eledtrical industries. It was originally 
adequate because the company started out as a manu¬ 
facturer of electrochemical and electrometallurgical products. 
As a result of continued expansion in these sectors, 
today It consumes more electricity than any other enterprise 
in Japan. 

With Its rapid advance into petrochemicals in recent 
years, however, Showa Denko has outgro\^n Its name. The 
petrochemical products now manufactured by Showa Denko 
and its, subsidiaries include polyethylene, synthetic rubber, 
carbon black and propylene glycol. It also Uses petro¬ 
chemistry in producing vast amounts of ammonia. 

There has been much advice to the contrary..- But, we re 
holding on to the name because it has become synonymous 
to so many people both ij^side and ouUide Japan with 
products of uniformly htgh qiiality. ' ^ 



K.K. 

Tokyo, Japqn 


AlUMINUM.PIRtOALlOTS . iLlCttODIS . AitAIIVIf . HtTIUZIlS . 
MTIIOCHIMICALS.fTNTNITIC USINt.OROANIC AND INOROANIC CHIMICAIS. 
OAlIf . RlACTOR MATIRIAlt 

WiU» fa our taWoguv of rr»h produoto. 
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Continental Bank 
offers full-service 
Interniltional 
banking faeilHies... 

★ IN 'uniiMN 

★ IN NEW VDRK 

★ IN CHIGAm 



...and it is the only bank in 
the United States that does 


For firms doing buaiuess in the Midwestern 
United States, Continental provides, 
through its branches in London and its 
subsidiary in New York—Continental Bank 
International—the most direct Bnancial 
route to the great industrial centers of 
America. In our latest expansion moves, 
we opened two branches in Japan—one in 
Tokyo, another in Osaka. And, our new 
rep ree e n tathre office in Zurich is at your 
■srvke. wfll welcome your inquiry. 



Norm BUSINESS 



Quatterlfs is devoted to«ho aftairs of automobile and 
allied ii^dustiies; includes analyses of conditions^ long 
term and shortterm prospects of international marketR, 
industries and companici; assesses trends in vehicle 
design and equipment. 


RETAIL BUSINESS 


Monthly, for all who are interested in the UK market 
for consumer goods; contains regular reports on the 
factors affecting spending on a national uid regional 
basis; makes forecasts or sales of the main groups of 
merchandise; analyses the supply position; analyses the 
significance of new developments in retailing organi¬ 
sation and prepares special reports on the market 
prospects for individual products. 


MARKETINfi M EUROPE 


Mcmthly, similar in purpose and scope to Retail 
Business but covers western Europe. Tne bulletin is 
prepared on the Continent by EIU companies and 
offices and ia edited and published in London. 


EUROPEAR TRENDS 


ven devdopmenta in the European 
lity gnd die European Free 


RUBBER TRERDS I 


Quartedy, tcudies longer term trends; production and 
world ttam; analyses the outlook in the main con¬ 
suming' countries; reports on trends in important 
rubMJusing industnes, and on developments in 
rubber oooaumptiott in the USSR| China and other 
<? 9 P ^i^i ir ji 3 g|mtrics. 




NARB FIBRES I 


Qybrt^f ia devoted endroly 
^Mdile and allied industries 
ahaufdretreadtfent " ~ 


of the sisalf 
much more 




Ad/ particulirt fnim: 


Subtcripiicn D^artmmtt 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

coKTiNurvAx. lULDfou iiafioivai. naifK ano T a oar oonrANT or oncaoo 
S81 fioutb LaBidigBiMat. ClifegiP, BUaola BOeua 

loNDOK BRANOBBR B8/B0 MooTgate, B.G. 2 

47 Berkeley Square, Mayfialr, W. 1 

8wM<Nsff«; eontfsestif Bssk latsmitionsL New Terl; OMUfitnial hrtsrfisIMflSl nnssee 
BorpsrsHsfl. CMcsfo; ffihsr giaaclits: Tohya^htka; Rspit i sii t iMvs (MRoit; Nsw Yofli. Zuricli 


The Beeamaiet faitciateaee Vail Ltd 

gpaW 27 St Jaitt4S\Pl0Ctt 


TheBceaeailu Uah Ltd 


I. Md i.e UB i n .. N.i^ n -- 

1 ^ IBIU baa oBAccib ooioiiaiiic^ agd' l egii eient advei ig 3$ <iottttriea and: retfearch 
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Ripbfi ^odecy.wJur placed a memoraodiuii befodr Ae Govemmw 
Denver^ Can-jQOnCdbutC to this t hy, t^ppiying! j»hg i anni 

t^antB lidth arguments and idea^; doBUoi^ an oppiidt^ 

tion party, seems likely to'rm with the drginised gioopa of 4^6^ 
holders at the several levels-ol govenunent. , ^ / v,. // 

In the manceuvres leading up to diis year^ eleefiorsd detont^t^ 
Republican. Governoers faiM* airily to make'their wd|^ 
partly frcmi mere lack of decisiveness, partly, a snrpluk qC 
candidates for the leadersh4> and aB-inafaifiqr ^ xmhe atotii^ any 
one. Political courage was shown la^weife.by^Qova^ 
of Idaho and Love of Colorddo^ bcRh^f^ooi sctfiei vtfacee Ihe 
Gold water movement is or has been strong: They: led the move¬ 
ment among'tbe Goyeriiors for Mr Bnithfs removal/ Govembi: 
Rockefeller, and in the end Governors Scranton and Romney, 
joined them, the turning-point evidently coming last Saturday 
night with Mr Scranton's 8tateih^t\that “ it is impossible to unify 
P ±e party around th^ present national leadership^’' The meeting 
ended with a published statement ^hich^, without mentioning Mr 
Burch's name, plainly suggested that the committee ought to 
dismiss him in January. The statement also caihc out for a 
'' great-broad-based political party, far greater and far more 
effective than any harrbw, exclusive clique can ever hope to 
become,” and for a number of positions on policy (for instance, 
against racial discrimination and in support of government'action 
for social improvement) more liberal than anything in the Republic 
can platform adopted at San Francisco last summer.' 


T hus the battle is joined. But its next stage may be fought on 
questions more of organisation and procedure than ofaubstance. 
The Governors themselves proposed a major reconstructioii of^tlie 
} Republican National^'Committee to give it ^representation of kll 
the basic strengths of thP party ”—that is, it should include repre¬ 
sentatives of the Governors and of Che congressionid and other 
groups, either in addition to or instead of its present directly- 
elected members. The Governors also proposed a new executive 
committee to keep watch in the long intervals between full com¬ 
mittee meetings and a “ national Republican leadership conference,” 
I to include a delegation of their own members. In addition they 
decided to reorganise their own association, giving it a position 
generally independent of the National Committee. These decisions 
closely reflect some of the ideas put to the Governors by the Ripon 
Society, for which they represent a first substantial success in 
Republican affairs. The decisions have been received as' a suc¬ 
cessful outcome, freeing the Governors from the reproaches of 
indecision and disunity that greeted their failure to stop Senator 
Goldwater. But they have also put other Republican groups on 
the alert, not only the Goldwater faction but also others who are 
not at all sure that they want the balance of influence in the 
party’s affairs to be rilt^ this mhcb in &e Goyerdois' favour. 
Probably the next word is wi± the Republican Senators anil 
^ Representatives in Congress. ’ 

Next week will see ^e first caucus meeting oLthe Republicans 
in the Houto of Representatives. This had beiexi sunufioned for 
January 4th but, after an kitervendon by Representative Curtis 
of Missouri, it as now to meet next week. Some keen-eyed 
senior Congressmen, including Mr Curtis,* had noticed that the 
interval was being used for caucusing by smaller groups, perhaps 
most notably by a club of a score or so reladvely lib^al Republtcan 
Congressmen. Mr Cuni^ and the influential, if old-fashioned, men 
who think like him will press for attention to prooedure;, organ*'' 
isatioa and method in preference to dilutes aboixt policy or* 
pressure fm* the removal’ of Mr Burch or his lieutenants. These 
R^blicans, do not, in general, share the iwban preoccupations 
or the receptivity to innovation; of the Oovemori of the big states. 
Champions of states' rights they may be, but-they do not like 
attempts by^ the Sute t^vertlors 10 make national policy. 


ni :oi:; 




, ticio 
vteek ^ 

cui^y go free. ^ Rveryone frqih pi Miutin 
agdits of l^ederal Ru^u; of ^Envesdg^/m 

Nddibbe'jCotuiity tpit ^ddehce on the Wage^^^ 
thar’the pdds irt, gainst dbnyicclori; Eveh t^vr, tbfe ^ 

indite the sheri^ tui^ bis de|]^, 6h|^ 

sMtli the fe^e^ offence of conspiring to dp^ate die 
(ff the young n^. Mmder is e state offence and mueft 
cu^ed in state; Coujrts. Sp' faf^ 

no bur^ to press miurder dui^s^ even thou;^ ^ hai^ ba^j^ 

over the voIuA^bus^ r^rds bf hs’fl^t-pOnth'mvdii^^ 
any event, the state’s, diSe, j^e that of the | 

must be pres'eiited to jerl^^ 'cbthhoshd oif 
donalfy the jtiriCs kre aff ^ 
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^etejs evehfess kautefor opBmislh th^ilisiii6e^W^ 
the l^buth in a seardbJ^ anai^^ by .J^Biiilce' Marshall; the 
dedicated assi^ant attoffley gbnerd in ddirge' bf dvh ri^ts at die 
Deparment Of Justice, fte points out thkt me fedctjal gewemment 
has no authority over local police. It caomot interfere to assist 
the victims of police brutality and unjustified; crimhy charges. 
Their recourse to the federal courts can come only clter 
their cases have been dealt with in state courts, provided that they 
have the time, money and courage. Yet tiiese problems are 
matched and perhaps c^rceetied by those wduch Would arise if the 
federal government were to control the administration of justice 
throughout the fifty states. 

What Mr J. ^gat Hoover, the head of the FBI, h<^es that the 
arrests in Missi^ppi will achieve, among other dungs, jis to teach 
Americans that his agency is not a national police force. It can only 
investigate and present; its findings to the Justice Dbparonen^ 
which then may prosedite. Ironicdly, the spectgde of white Mjs- 
sissippians rallying aroUhd their accused brethren may help to 
keep Mr Hoover secUre in his job. With his. seventieth Wrthday 
and his intemperate attack on the Negroes’ respected Dr Kirig, 
Mr Hoover was beginning to be under pressure to retire. Dr 
King himself had accused the FBI qf draflSlig its, feet: on thC; 
Mississippi case. But now many of the agent's arc Con’- 
ceding that it has done a foimidable job in rounding up the 


suspects. 


What the Doctors Ordered 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MIAMI BEACH . . 

O RGANISED medicine is on a collision course widr'the Johnson 
Administration. Last week, as the signs multipBed thM heakh 
ckre for the elderly would be treated as a^ matter of urgency by 
Congress when it cotnes bade to Washington naff'month, dte 228^ 

5^ Fcddmlisiti iwi Civil Rights] By Buirkc 
XJnivertity Press. B 5 pages. Z 6 '^lllitigs. 
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member House of Delegates of the Americau Medical AssopiatioQ 
met in Miami Beach and righteously ampu^ted two of the most 
benign coodpromises imaginable. Tl^ alternatives to bitter—and 
protmUy futile—last-ditch opposition to so-call^ **medicare” 
were voted down in the doring session without any debate on 
their merits. For some tgydity years the association's leaders, almost 
to a man aged between fifty ^nd sixty years old and earning about 
$50,000 a year, have hiade a fetish fighting the federal govern¬ 
ment over help for individual patients. now they have reached a 
point where tficy need quotatiems from “ Henry V “ once more 
into the breaefi ”—and Sir Winston Churchill—“ wc are alone— 
to sustain their morale. 

The proposed compromises offered by the delegates from 
Michigan and Washington, DC, to the House of Delegates (which 
claims to, speak for all doctors) involved little more thiui an 
expansion of private health insurance. But they also included a 
little federal participation—in the case of Washington no more 
than co-opci»tion, in the case of Michigan a combination of tax 
credits and subsidy on a limited scale. However, to the entrenched 
leader^ who hold office under a complicated system of musical 
chak^ .the federal government's par^pation can only mean, 
ultimatdiy, ** sbdalised medicine.” Apart from the possibility of 
more totm to fill out (and private insunmee forms are bad enough) 
wbal the doctors really fear most is tbit the goyenkment will set 
their scale of fees. 

That, however, was not what Dr Donovan Ward, the prosperous 
surgeon ftom Dubuque, Iowa, who is the president of the AMA, 
tBJkcd about He found solace in the bdief that the Johnson land¬ 
slide was a vote against Senator Goldwattf, not one for the Presi- 
dent, much less one for medicare. Thu is the shorfbaod expression 
used to describe the Adntinistration^s proposid to add payments for 
hospital and nursing home care (but at most for only six months) 
to Ac benefits received hy old people. Dr Ward insisted that he 
could discern a growing cusenchantment with the proposal among 
members of Congress, although its advocates believe tlut there will 
be a majority of sixty in favour of it in the new House of Represen¬ 
tatives. (The Senate passed the Bill this summer.) The real key, 
of course, is what Representative Mills, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, will do. In the last session of Congress 
he successfully embalmed the measure in committee. 

To make sure that Congress will see the light the AMA's leaders 
are planning another big propaganda campaign which, if it is any-^ 
thing like tiie one last C^ober, will cost more than $1 million. 
The issue is so stale, however, and the White House blandishments 
are so strong, that it is doubtful what this last-ditch resistance will 
achieve. Young doctors tend to be more moderate but there is 
no lessening of the scandpat conservatism among the middle-aged 
men who met in Miami Beach. They do not mind accepting 
federal money for ho^kals, research and medical schools, but they 
are ardent sujpporters of states' rights and laisser faire when it 
comes to anything which affects their own interests. 

Bankers Back in Line 

B ankerIS tempted to raise their interest charges on loans to busi¬ 
ness thought better of it last week when the President went 
out of his way to say that a higher level of interest rates might 
slow down eoonoodc gp>wth. He told bis conservative audience, 
a meeting of the Busines^s Council, that this in turn would make 
it more difficult to balance the Budget. What was good for the 
country was good for the hankers, he said—a public statement of 
the argument put privately to leading bankers by Mr Dillon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. None oi the biggest banks had put 
thdr rates up and hardly had the President spoken when the First 
National Bank ctf Boston, the largest of the handful which had 
dcfQc so in the wake of tfae^ increa^ in the Federal Reserve's 
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discount rate, decided that prudence was the better put of valour. 
It cut back to its original 4^^ per cent its prime rate—^the interest 
charged to the most credit-worthy borrowers, from which other 
rates ue scaled up; So has a second bank. But Boston’s First 
National intends to be more choosy about the borrowers who are 
allowed the prime rate. Other institutions seem likely to adopt this 
method of relieving pressure on their profits, which will be squeezed 
by the higher rates to be paid on savings and time deposits. 

At his press conference when the discount rate was raised in 
step with Britain's bank rate Mr Martin, the chairman of the 
Federcd Reserve Board,' insisted that this involved no tightening 
of domestic credit. 

That he meant what 
he said was shown 
last week when the 
central bank, by 
buying Treasury 
bills, notes and 
bonds, chiefly the 
first, poured over 
$i billion into the 
market. Even so, 
the free reserves of 
member banks, 
which govern their 
ability to lend, fell, 
but in part at least 
this seems to have been the result of a rush on the part of business¬ 
men to arrange loans before the increase in interest rates, which 
they feared, should materialise. 

For the time being, at least, last week's confusion has been 
stilled. In public there are no grumbles from the bankers who, 
in New York anyway, could not be sure of maintaining higher 
charges on loans ; the demand for them has not been heavy. But 
in private there are angry words about interference, although the 
central bank insists that it was not trying to set interest rates but 
simply to make sure that these were not affected by misconceiv 
tions. Even so, the business community has had proof that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson, for all his wish for a partnership between govern¬ 
ment and business, will not hesitate any more than President 
Kennedy did to intervene in private decisions ; he simply did it 
much more smoothly. In his favour as he seeks to keep down the 
long-term rate of interest and keep up the rate of growth is the 
pressure of institutional funds seeking investment. Corporations 
themselves have a record amount of cash to spend and plan to 
increase their investment in new plant by a welcome 8 per cent in 
the first half of next year. 

Chaos on the Campus 

T he students at the Berkeley campus of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia who were dragged to gaol by the hundreds last week 
accomplished at least one thing. They have demolished the cliche 
that today’s American university students have no interest in 
politics. To be sure, Berkeley, the vast establishment twelve miles 
from San Francisco with an enrolment of 27,000, is something 
of a special case. Its students showed their political teeth four 
years ago by taking parf in a demonstration against the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the House of Representatives 
which cost San Francisco a quarter of a million dollars to quell. 
Probably to dampen such endiusiasms whidi are embarrassing to 
a tax-supported university, administrative officials this autumn un¬ 
wisely declared out oCr bounds to political fund raising and recruit¬ 
ing a 25-foot strip of pavement that has long been Berkeley's 
Comer. 

e ensuing three months of turbulent demonstrations by 
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Ship 

without 

Hands 

FKOM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


T he American Racer, the new atitonMted 
i2^5Kx>-ton cargo ship of the United 
States Lines which went into the Atlantic 
trade last month, carries a crew of 27. A 
conventionallx equipped ship of the same 
size has a crew of 48. is reason 

enough to boost laggard spirits in dte 
shipping business^ for crew costs are the 
major operating expense and, if the 
American merchant marine is ever to 
revive, these costs must be reduced ruth¬ 
lessly. US Lines was able to build the 
Race}', automated from keel to finish, 
because shortly before construction was to 
begin in 1962 the maritime trade un^ns 
gave way and agreed to accept smaller 
crews in exchange for increased retireiherit 
benefits and assistance in retrainihg for 
their members^ 

The Racer a central operating 
system which pfdvi^s rentou control; Of 
engines and boilers, indicates the tempera^'.. 
ture and pressure of important equipment 
and monitors its functioning—all through 
a single bank of instruments in the engine 
room. Only one engineer is needed to 



watch this and fo keep a check 
engine plant, and eVen his control b^ct . 
the spe^ and direction can be taken ^er 
by an officer on the bridge who has a 
similar panel before him. If he really had 
to the master could take this ship^ start 
' her up, manoeuvre and operate her single 
handed. 

The American Racer can make upwards 
of 21 knots and is equipped with large 
rdfrigerator compartments for meat and 
a wide variety of different sized tanks to 
accommodate the expanding demand for 
transport of liquids. There are large holds 
which are opened and closed by remote 
control; fork-lift lorries can drive in and 
out to load and unload, thus solving a 
long standing problem of how to save time 
and cut costs at the dock««ide.; (It takes 
some sh^ as long as 10 days^ to mtn 
around betaufse their holds are so hard' to 
get Another innovation is a *‘ihin- 
ftlip” <li$tilladon system which converts 
water into fa,ooo gallons of fresh water 
4 day for use in the boilers and for other 
purposes. If the officers lose track of all 


thete is a- dati Iwcf which 

pelntt a feconil of how the has 


■ bcUi draw"m^tm-i6. V'> ■ ’' 

: Aocordingtoj^ 
cancutCQstii at seahr 15 
30 autonutted shi^ are. 
are on the drmng boiyrds. . ^Thit , 
trend is encouraged by the, gcJverd- 
ment, which requiief^ 
rqj^adng subsidies to i^tTalised 
.extginc-room controls, 
pti^s an4 direct control fi^ .mdlSridge 
tq the engine. The size of an etj^dna^room 
staff cap be cut in half by Oij^^ push 
buttons. I^emote control 
wlnclies and anchors enables ^ps to 
operate with fewer deckhands; ' 

But cutting labour costs is gc^^to be* 
fairly slow. Reductions in the size <ff^rew8 
and of the gangs which load and Unload 
ships are resisted by trade unions. 
Obsi^escent though present praedM are 
often conceded to be, there is ]|tde inclina¬ 
tion to throw a lot of men .<|^.<^ 

The Maritime Administniti^ uidw Mr 
Nicholas Johnson, a young‘ilW^ who 
was one of President 
appointees, is anxious on 

advanced ship design^ 011^ ^nd 

hovercraft. Righ^" nw w/lMgfitime 
Administratiem spend^^ mBHqa on 
research and developnn|eniC, .but .three- 
quarters.' ol it : goes; tp; iftcimi^n the 

This 

leayes'-|i^C.,i|pr'ic^^ one 

of the reascibs tbq lags 

in deyetopinig Muds of.'Wps. . 


students might have ended peacefully had the officials not called 
for disciplinary action against the student organisers of the so- 
called “ Free Speech Movement.’* This called forth the all-night 
siege of last week. Nearly a thousand students camped out in 
the administration building, with sandwiches and sleeping bags, 
folk songs and Chaplin films, until the university’s president. Dr 
Clark Kerr, allowed the state police to begin removing the students 
by force. The spectacle of youthful political martyrdom has been 
dimmed somewhat by reports that nearly 20 per cent of the limp 
forms arrested were not members of ihe university. Dr Kerr 
gingerly identified the intruders as “sympathisers of the Com¬ 
munist party.” As for the rest, they were an “instrument of 
anarchy,” violating the law. That both he and Governor Brown 
approved of the resort to police action showed their sensitivity 
to the fact that funds for California’s multi-branched state univer¬ 
sity depend on the good will of the State Legislature. 

Many of Berkeley's professors and instructors sympathised with 
the students, believing that the whole disaster had been caused 
by the administration’s bungling. The staff contributed the bulk 
of the $82,000 in bail needed to set the gaoled students free and 
called for a Complete amnesty for all those who had taken part 
in the demonstration, as well as more liberal rules for political 
activity cgbche campus. This was echoed by the New York Times ,' 
which si^ the crisis as a breakdown in communications between 
the administration and the university community. Many peo{^ 
agreed but wondered if an even deeper cause of student unrest 
were not the impersonality of a university as huge as Berkeley. 


The newt procedures announced but’ .track accusa¬ 

tions of duippii^--defiii^ foqgldjt da raffifif ipoibijA'Ae United 
Sutes at prices lower t^ those {bay. ^untry of 

origin—are not, according , tp thh’Treat^^ ti^^ make 
administration of the anti-dumf^ Adf e^dr restric¬ 

tive. Importers and ezponim ibTordiii^ooi^ii^ji conceding 
that the changes bring'some: ini^vejl|;k^v,ii^ 
appointed; they (iwl that a numb^ <A. t^^; fepfiplii^^havc been 
disregard^ or sa^ed only ui part, effea 

next month. '•‘■••'.f ■: '1' ' 

Until last year dw ^el. town of Bbpihigha^ was an 

outstanding symbol of r8dal..<)i^es8ipavt0Kl^ .did^tWieriiment of a 
three-man ccanmuiiiM doffliokted by.^A&.'^jBdd*'Mr 
Connor was forced <mt, liowdVdr. Wtlto ^ '■iNi t«placed 

by a Mayor and city council ^ Ige was .defeated ip mayoral 
election by Mr Albert Boutwell. ' Lut Week sUfipWip^ of racial 
segregation tried tn bring back'jtl^Wld commission, v^tlresidents 
of Birmingham decided by a vote nf neariy nSo m fne |o stick with 
the Mayor and Counol wbo^ nioderate (If twtd) W^ies have 
given the city economic and ]apial pe|[^;v;;;|^ningham 

has complied with die new^Ovn thoqjjgB iW i^pliance 

is chiefly of the token variety {.in some police 

force— even the token 5 s lacking. ^ 
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A. 


Terminal 

Condition 


Hull t9iWh(c«|)a|t fair;, 

Hull is—literally—at the end of the line; and too 
many people think It Is there figuratively too. But 
it is possible to ask with as much realism as hope: 

** Where should It go from there? ” 


O BSCURELY situated somewhere up there 
on the right hand side, Kingston- 
upon-Hull (as it is never called) is not a 
place anybody passes through—at least on 
an inland journey.^ People travel to Hull, 
or from Hull, but almost never via Hull. 
Yet the dty is certainly not a full stop. If it 
is a punctuation mark at all, it is a comma, 
a brief pause between two related clauses 
representing inland and sea transport. It is, 
in a word, the country's third biggest port 
and potentially the most important focus of 
business on the east coast. 

The customs value of inward and out¬ 
ward goods passing through the Hull docks 
in a year is £$oo millioif, putting it some 
way behind London and Liverpool (£2,800 
million and £i>76o million respectively) 
but well ahead ol famously bustling ports 
like Manchester and Glasgow. It is a general 
cargo port with a strong bias towards 
timber, wool, grain and oilseeds and—to 
break down the image of a rather larger, 
rather horrider Grimsby—some interest in 
fish, which make up only 3 to 4 per cent of 
the inward cargoes of the port. The seed, 
wool and fish come in for mstorical reasons 
(because the town had an oil mill, because 
it was an opening to the West Riding, 
because the fish were there); but the timber 
component ol Hull's business is a diiject 
concomitant of its geographical position 
opposite the S^cUnaviaa countries and the 
north German ports. 

It is this geoi^phy diat ou|^t now to be 
making of Htul a major export centre. 
Excluding coal and pettOleum^ inward 
cargoes at the port total 4 million tpns a 
year, while outward cargoes Me a mere 
-} million. (Exports of coal ytec 1} million 
tons last year: net imports hf petroleum 
were li million, tons). Of»the outward 


cargo 28 per cent went to the Low 
Countries and Germany, and 43 per 
cent to Scandinavia ; and of foreign inward 
cargo the largest part, 22 per cent, was from 
Scandinavia. So handy is H^l to the 
Baltic, indeed, that it has been found 
economic to transport vehicles across 
country from their origin in Liverpool to 
Hull for shipment to Europe. 

But this port, with all its advantages, 
remains largely cut off from the rest of the 
country. It can take rather longer to get 
from ^wtry to Hull (51 miles) via the only 
road link, A614-A63, than it does to get 
from Bawtry to Darlington (84 miles) on 
the main north-south route Ai. The A63 
is for much of its length narrow, winding, 
ill-surfaced and obstructed by anachronisms 
like a one-way canal bridge, level crossings 
and the menacing swing bridge across the 
Yorkshire Ouse at Boothferry. Of course 
there is an alternative route through the flats 
of Lincolnshire, but at the ei^ of that 
equally resUricted road there is an erratic 
and expensive (19s. sinele with^ car) ferry 
that is often stranded by fog, low water 
or the conviction that all decent people 
are in bed by 11 p.m. 

Into this tortuous system the Hull Gor- 
poratioub as the major partner in a 
consortium, has for years been attempting 
to put k splendid new bridge across die 
Humber. T^ Ministry of Transport has 
refused so far to give any assist^ce to the 
project on the ground that it would be of 
merely regional sigAlficance ; and probably 
in the present ord^ of priorities it would 
be hard tp justify the mAing of expensive 
new reals through Lincolnshire to serve a 
bridge with an estimated potential of 4 
nuHion vehicle crdssii^ a year. Rut 
present order h hot fixed; and perhaps 


when the Government's honeymoon with 
the north east is over its heart may lean 
towards Hull. Hull, after all, has done 
enough to earn some love: it took 30 years 
to get an enabling bill for the Humber 
crossing thro^ ParliamentT-and just as 
well, considering that the delav, protonged 
since the pas^e of the bill m 195$, has 
brought with it the unexi^ed bonus ct a 
drop in the estimated cost of. the brUge 
from £15.7 million to £11.5 milUon. The 
^ving reflects advances in bridge-buikUng 
techniques direedy atcributab}e to the Forth 
and Severn bridges. 

. And yet, close as this project is to the 
hearts of Hull, it is of secondai^imporunpe. 
The highest prioriiy ought to be ^ven to 
the. east-west link, giving Hull an. immediate 
opening to the producers of the West Riding 
aid south Lancashire. This v^uld open up 
Hun to expansionary forces and. perhaps 
provide a focus for the empbyable youth 
of the East Riding, who now .tend to leave 
for the south (Hull's population has 
remained static at around. 300,060 since the 
war). Indeed, it would have to find at least 
some employable people if,die port of Hull 
were then not to be strick^ wfeh the con¬ 
gestion that so bedevils its rivals. Already 
the dock labour force is only marginslly 
adequate to cope with the tramc; and the 
moefemisation of the docks that has cost 
over £19 million since the war has only just 
kept pace with the demand fpt berths. 

This modernisation has uicltided new 
quays, the replacement pf Victorian sheds 
by vast and efficient ne^w ones, te-crMne, 
dredging, the installation of p^matic gram 
htodling machinery and' m kopoundihg 
pumps for maintainmg di^th io the docks, 
and the pmvision of ne^ roads and parking 
plafces.^ Further extensions to the docks are 
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planaed and, once the entrance locks are 
improved to take the new shape of 
favoured by lines trading into Hull, the port 
will be able to boast with more justice that 
it is the most modern in the country. This 
wil^of'ctHOiej^iiot help h eacnand unless 

cad be loeoid ^ 

i At present the d<^ at Huft employ about 
7»OQo ^t4e».pl whom some 4,300 are dock 
labiq^ei^ (<,^00 weekly workers and 2|Soo 

m ^ is not doough 

m w« tha installations for longer than the 
tirdMl^m^^ ^gle diifl a day; and what 
is 4eiirabk> eyen,: essential to any progress, 
is mat the naac^dnes bougiit so ex^nsively 
shotild ht i^ost continuously. 

This ooold be a<dueved oidy by running 
IK^ ihim one Aift a day t and that would 
mean' brit^^ dl dock labour at Hull into 
reguto ramr than Casual employment—if 
ee^ugb could be found.' In the 

counter b<^gb the unemptoyment rate is 
not high enough to supply the needed men 
(it is generally a point or two above the 
national average); but in the surrounding 
largely rural area there are men to spare, 
and the population figures indicate a steady 
drift of yotmg people away from this dead 
end.” Only a few, perhaps, could come 
from the nearby Blackburn aircraft factory 
if the Buccaneer sales are embargoed ; but 
there is another reservoir of exactly the 
right kind of labour in the declining 
(though slowly) fishing industry. 

Hull itself is ideally situated for expan¬ 
sion. It has room to grow, varied indus¬ 
tries, good shops, plenty of education ; but 
it also has a long housing backlog (much of 
the city was destroyed in the war) and a 
high general rate. (In some compensation 
there is a cheap and enteiprising municipal 
telephone system, the only one in Britain 
that is not the Post Officers responsibility.) 
That the existing stock of housing is none 
too modern may be gauged from the relative 
rateable values of Hull (£8.7 million) and, 
say, Leicester, which has a smaller popula¬ 
tion by 29^006 but a rateable value of £13.2 
million. This is an obstacle to expansion, 
but not an insurmountable one—^more par¬ 
ticularly if the Local Government Com¬ 
mission allows Hull to absorb the neighbour¬ 
ing authority of Haltcmprice—or if a 
sensible policy is worked out for placing 
West Riding urban overspill. Then the 
only bar would be the toad to Hull. 

A subsequent bridge across the Humber 
would then be a significant development 
pump for the other towns of the estuary— 
Grimsby, Ixnmfogham and Goole, all of 
which suffer from the same striaure of the 
arteries from the heart of industry and 
business. It would also—paea the Ministry 
of Transport—provide an alternative route 
to the north-east coast that will eventually 
be needed to relieve the pressure on Ai, 
which already sometimes carries about as 
much traffic as it can bear even on those 
stretches where it has been doubled or 
brought up to motorway standards. By 
about 1980, in other wotds, this pet project 
is going to be ci national rather than merely 
rcgkmd finpmtanGc. Perhaps Hull will be 
by then, too. 
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Cruelty to Theatregoers ? 


T hat perennial seat o£,.^our humours, 
the London theatre, is once again^ 
rumbling with mild discontimt. The dys¬ 
pepsia this time-;^ every oilier time 
including the “dirty play” controversy^ 
is basical^ about money and. the way it h 
distributed. Covering (t is a brewing tea¬ 
cup storm about bow theatre’s physioU 
commodity, its tickets,, gets to the man in 
the scat. 

The antagonists are on one side the rival 
champtons m a writ^large Tbeatrei on die 
other the people Whose Uvdihood rests Very 
largely in the pockets of the writ-rathcr- 
sm^l playgoer on his waty to The Mouse¬ 
trap,” ” Cimelot ” or some equally digesti¬ 
ble offering. Group i includes the Royal 
Shakespeare Company and the National 
Theatre ; Group 2 is an alliance of theatre 
managers and theatre ticket agencies. At 
its simplest. Group i thinks that Group 2 
does not do its job efficiently, and Group 2 
thinks Group i is being mean, not to say 
beastly, in refusing to extend the usual 
privileges to the ticket agency constituent of 
Group 2. 

Group 2 has until recently been an all- 
embracing and rather cosily constituted 
trade union, to which the faa that Asso¬ 
ciated Television now owns so many West 
End theatres will make veiy little differ¬ 
ence. Much of it survives. Theatre 
managers allocate “ pencil ** bookings to 
ticket agencies, which in turn accept a 3i 
per cent discount on the tickets within these 
pencilled blocks that are sold to the public— 
and sold at a price that includes a strictly 
non-competitive “ booking fee,” of between 
15 and 20 per cent depending on the ticket 
price, and agreed among the rival agents. 
This leads to certain anomalies. Agents do 
not always remind customers that tickets 
might be available at other agencies when 
their own are all sold. Inquirers at box- 
offices are sometimes turned away from a 
theoretically full theatre when seats are in 
fact available at agencies that have not yet 
reported their non-sale. Groups of ticket- 
holders are at times separated by seats that 
remain empty throughout the performance 
because the agency to which they have been 
allocated has not sold them. 

This sort of situation, tolerable in long- 
run theatres with moderately or highly 
attractive enterprises following one another 
with some regularity, could not, obriously, 
be borne in ue two theatres in which 100 
per cent audiences are essential for popular 
offerings in order to give some support to 
30 per cent audiences for less popular 
but necessary experiments like Be^j^t's 
“endgame.” Both the Royal Shakesptoe 
and the National Theatre therefore 
abandoned the agreement, with results that 
do not always meet the objections to th^ 
old system and have earned them the odium 
not only of ticket agencies but also that part 
cf the public that has not aignro itself Into 
the fan-dub of either company. 


The National Theatre went so far as to 
call in a team of businesa consuhimts to tdl 
it what to do with its .boc 4 dnga structure. 
In effect th&, restructuring cneriahet the 
rcgpla^u^omer^an^^^tnets ihe^pgir- 

oh a,^Suxiday by ^i^'cri^cel the 

heavy newsp|i^/ring up on the Monday 
to demand seats. Utis r^trictlon k achieved 
by allowing advance booking td iiUpporters 
whh have paid 5s. to gb: thdr names on one 
of theatreV three mailing lists and by 
selUbg books of voudiers, at! a; discount, 
directly to those people wffiing to lay out a 
fivet' at the begmnmg dr a season for a 
guarantee of a pair of seats for each of two 
productions. 

Pencil allocations are no longer given to 
agents: indeed, no customer may buy more 
than two tickets at any one booking, and 
for this purpose agencies count as simple 
customers (except that, if they get tickets, 
they get them at the usual discount), taking 
their proper turn in the grotesquely over- 
demanding queue for “ Othdlo ” but free 
to give “ endgame ” a miss. What this 
means is that, apart from gallery scats, buy¬ 
able only on the day of performance and in 
person, there are no tickets left for members 
of the ordinary public—or the agencies— 
by the time “ Othello ” opens, and rather a 
pristine look to the book when “ endgame ” 
starts. Perhaps not much of the under- 
booking for that was because members of 
vhe public have become convinced that it 
is no use trying to get into the National 
Theatre; but some of it certainly was. 

From the few comments that members of 
the ticket agencies will allow themselves to 
make, it appears that this result, satisfactory 
enough to the National Theatre, is being 
looked at as a dereliction of the duty owed 
to the public by reason of the public’s part 
in the £170,000 grant (from the Arts 
Council and the London County Council 
jointly) the theatre gets every year. Perhaps 
there is substance in this view; but faced 
with the elaborate dilemma in which a 
National Theatre, with an undoubted duty 
to the arts as well as to the pubhc, must 
struggle, there seems no better way of being 
equitable. Theatres are, after all, not in- 
fimte in size ; and if sdection must therefore 
be made, it is natural, and right, that it 
should tend to be in the direction of security 
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rather than of capricious generosity to 
putative non-theatregoers suddenly moved 
to see a fashionable star or a fa^ionable 
vehicle. 

The hurt that lies under these aspersions 
is, of course, the bitter one of not being able, 
as a ticket agency, to cash in on such money- 
spinners as “Othello.” They have not 
complained about “ endgame.” There can 
be no hop^ that the one possible reme4y 
satisfactory to both parties will be us^ 
This remctly is gtwantee system i^ow 
used by tbe leader in the agency field {or 
a rather different ^dass of plav : a theatre is 
promised that, if it presents the chosen play 
(the choice is made op pre-lxmdon runs), 
the agency will sell—or pay for—a pertain 
substantial number of seats for a certain 
period. If the play succeeds, the agency 
makes money; if it fails, the agency pays. 
Now a really courageous agency could do 
the same for the National Theatre—if it 
had the additional courage to allow the 
theatre to choose the plays. The agency 
would then be able to cash in on “ Othello 
and perhaps would not come too badly even 
out of “ endgame,” But, as one of them 
said, “ticket agencies arc not philanthro¬ 
pists.” 

There is a peripheral matter that needs 
discussing in the London theatre, closely 
connected with the success of agents and 
public ill-feeling. This is the physical shape 
of the box-office, which has remained un¬ 
changed for (literally) centuries. People go 
to agents because a tiny cage holding, at 
best, two or three people makes long queues 
and slow movement in the theatre itself. 
The banks have done away with grilles and 
pigeonholes: why not the theatre ? A long, 
open counter, with several assistants work¬ 
ing from an equal number of light-con¬ 
trolled plans, could handle both customers 
and inquiries at the right speed and niake 
the whole business of advance bookings 
more satisfactory and more profitable. And 
then there is the agents’ price agreement; 
and theatre bars; and the seating; and 
programmes—but these are other stories 
about the theatre’s financial health. 


Ministry of 
Management? 

Glamorous Jobs are to be 
found behind the frosted*glass 
doors of the Mletstry of Labour^s 
employment exchanges 

T he Ministry of Labour have never,been 
able to stop people callh^ their employ- 
ihent exchanges by the old, opprobrious 
name of labour exchariges. But some of 
them could if they wished display notices 
labelling theiuselvcs “ hlana^ment ^ ex¬ 
change ^ for, as the Minist^ takes pride in 
pointing but, its employment service is not 
limited entirely to the rank and file. It may 
surprise some people to learn that for the 
past seven years the Ministry haS been run¬ 
ning a “ Professional and l^ecutivc Regis¬ 
ter “ which will find or fill jobs in Commerce 
and industry or even the professions right up 
to the three or four thousand pounds a year 
level. The register took over from the ser¬ 
vice which found places for the higher- 
qualified ex-servicemen in the postwar 
years, but unlike this service was amalga¬ 
mated with the Ministry’s ordinary employ¬ 
ment exchanges in certain large towns. It 
now operates from 38 centres and fills get¬ 
ting on for 7,000 posts a year (6,600 in the 
year to the end of March, 1964). At any 
one time it has about 22,000 men and 
women on the register (including those with 
technical and scientific qualifications) and 
has at present about 8,500 vacancies to offer. 
Quite obviously it is less known or used by 
would-be employers than it is by job¬ 
seekers ; possibly employers are afraid it 
handles more than its fair share of problem 
cases. But this is probably not a fair reflec¬ 
tion of the wider role it could play in greas¬ 
ing the wheels of general executive mobility. 

Most of its candidates are not out of 
work, but simply thinking of a change ; 
this may be one reason why its activities 


MARRIAGE 
A LA MODE 

Today a larger proportion 
of the British population is 
married than ever before— 
at least since the first 
census enumeration in 1851. 
Between 1851 and 1871 the 
marriage incidence rose but 
llhen. felt a little until the 
first world war, since when 
each successive census has 
recorded an increase. 
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have not yet fully recovered from th^ drop 
fh demand during the 1^2^ racettieiif 
which made people moi^ appoedHive of ^ 
job they had rather Jhan the ode they mlt^t 
get. Tliis happened too to coincide 
a government economy drive which c|0^ 
ten of die dien 48 branches the tegiil^ i 
until then it had filled a maximum of 8^000 
jobs a year. But job filling is not its only 
role; it spends a lot of time giving advke 
and info^adon to people who simply want 
to know about the market or to students 
wondering what field to enter. And an 
introduction to an employer may sometimes 
produce a later offer of a job even if the 
candidate fails to get tbe immediate one. 

Obviously the raster does not asdre to 
more than an occasional sally into the higher 
ranks of management which have become 
something of a specialty with the films 
which—for a fat fee—undertake to find the 
right man for the job. But its services are 
free and it is probably the only organisathm 
in the county which is prepaid to help and 
advise the job seeker at executive, level as 
readily as it is the employer. Every area 
manager of the register regularly sends 
round to firms in his locality an anonymous 
descriptive list of a selecdon from his 
stable ; the largest, Gty of London, branch 
in June, 1963, was offering, for example, 
an advertising and publicity manager aged 
38 with “a pleasing personality, alert mmd 
and frank confident manner ” and first-class 
history honours at Oxford—Chough his 
ambiuon apparently did not rise , beyond 
£iy^oo a year. Physicists, dvil and design 
ragmeers and a chartered accountant see¬ 
ing a job in general management were 
among the other items in the catalogue. 

If the service were pardy staffed by people 
with direct experience in industry as as 
by civil servwts it might pei:hap$ have more 
chance of winning the full support of em¬ 
ployers. There might also be an imporcanc 
field of expansion in the re-employment of 
qualified iparried women, probably the big¬ 
gest unta^d source of intelhgence in 
country. This is the kind of field in 
the Mniistfy of Labour could draw on the 
experiences of other ofikial and quasi-official 
bi^nisauons as a mean^ towards finding the 
best UM for such women, Tte university 
appointments boards were adviacd by the 
Heyworth committee this summer to pool 
their own opportunides for re-employing 
women graduate8-4)ut many qualified 
women are not graduates. 
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A Prehistory of the Crists 


IfctfMsiiry 

1W1-1M4 


By Samuel Brittan. 


t|ic Wica» 


Pmigmin, (Fdicw.) 374 pages^ 6s, (To 
bo publisked ia hard covers by Seeker and 

early ia 19650 

M ft BidTtAKj who was economic editor 
of The Observer from 1961-64) now 
holds a post in Mr Geo^e BrowOV Minis¬ 
try of Economic Affairs^ a department 
which he was not wholly in favour of seeing 
establbhed in its present form. His pene¬ 
trating book is immei^ly topical; and it 
is a depressing commentary on British 
economic government that it is. For his 
theme is the puzzling one of how a some¬ 
times personal asceticism in the Treasui7 ” 
and school prefect ideas of national disci- 

S line in the Bank of England” have led 
iritain to meet trouble for the pound ster¬ 
ling by constantly restricting domestic out¬ 
put) even aldiough both pditical pressures 
and the development of what is by now a 
majority (thoug}i not at all universal) schod 
of trained economic thought would have 
suggested other medidnes and a more 
expansionist philosophy. 

Mr Brittan^s pen pictures of the institu¬ 
tions and individuals who have led Britain 
through the stop-go policies of 19^1-64 are 
the best that have yet appeaira, chiefly 
because be is always pointed and never un¬ 
gracious to those with whom he most dis¬ 
agrees. He will be criticise because he 
probes as deeply, and by name, into the 
influence exertt^ ^ individual civil ser¬ 
vants and Bank of England men in succes¬ 
sive crises, as into the influence exerted by 
the more transitory politicittis. This objec¬ 
tion is historically unrespectable. It is die 
men of the permanent establishment who 
have wielded much of the main power, as 
has been shotm in. the past four weeks 
^en the advent of a Laoour government 
has kd to precbely the same policies as 
before being applM; and the ablest of 
these by no means fa^eb then woidd by 
now egret that it is a negation 6f democracy 
that meir fofluence sh^d be hidden b^ 
hind a veil. 

Moreover, it Is ih> part of Mr Brittan*s 
thesis that most of men are anything 
Ofther than very intelligent indeed. The 
trouble is that the niain geist which rules 
the Treasury is that et amenabili^ or a 
^ disposition to agree ”; and this indudes 
not (Kssgredng too vioi^dy widi another 
geist^ especially prevalent at the Bank of 
England, which regards ^hme-birained 


economic theories ” (sud^ as tbqse which 
put the maintenance of the present sterling 
svstem lower in the scale flu^s dikn 
the mainuenahtt of economfe, as 

being ** tantamount to spitting, bn pilie Uxikm 
Jack. % the time the most in^lhgent moo 
m both the Treasury and the Bal^ reach 
their Igte forties—and with foem po^on$ 
df jpower-r-they are deeply embedded in this 
spirit; and t& more intelligent they are, 
the mpre deeply they are stuck in it. ^*It 
is not his fault.” says Mr Brittan of one 
Bank of Eh|;land official who has played a 
large part m the events of the last four 
weeks, ** that there is no one on the radical 
side a fraction as impressive.” 

A part of the book consists of descrip- 
dons of who rang up whom at various 
stages during various crises of the 1950$ 
and early i^s. There may be a danger 
in this, because Mr Brittan wrote the book 
as a journalistic outsider; and insiders will 
probably be able to say that there were 
other and even more important telephone 
calls of which he knew nothing. Another 
disadvantage of this narradve method is 
that Mr Brktan’s own prescripdons emerge 
rather piecemeal. He would luve preferr^ 
to resort to a floating exchange rate rather 
than a fixed rate devaluadon in 1949, and 
thinks that another great opportunity to 
float the pound was missed in 1957. At 
other stages of other crises Mr Brittan 
would have preferred import controls (the 
disadvantages of which he may discount too 
lighdy), export incentives, and the endrely 
sensible weapon—for a period of capital 
outflow—of Bank rate increases offset by 
actual tax reductions. His present job at 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs is con¬ 
cerned with special informadonal assign¬ 
ments, rather than the formuladon of 
policy. As a keen analyst of the forces that 
rule Britain, he must have found the events 
of the past four weeks sadsfyingly confirma¬ 
tory ; as a temporary civil servant and ex- 
pansion-mindecl economist, he has no doubt 
found them excepdooally galling. 

An Atn^can Tragedy 

Wetn ^ Stopped 

By Gene §iiiitlL ^ 

Hutchimok pages. 35s. 

H ard ae^ir i» so believe, Mrs Woodrow 
Wilson died less than three yjea^a ago^ 
at the age of fl9.' As Idhg as she was alive, 
the pitifol story of Wilson's last years^could 
hardly be told in full. This booh his^ howr 
ever, aa even greater importance. It draws 


attendon to a serious weakn^s m the 
^merkao Goftsdtudon: the absence of a^y 
provision for deckUng when a Prtsjdeht hks 
bcdoine 

itq)om(foilities. llie suedessi^ fo the 
Pr^den^ is down Irhas beta 

chan^ % Gpn^ress aii^ may be:^diange4 
ajpm). Btrt when Wilm faw paralysbif in 
the^y^te House' fils Vice nre^d^* Mr 
Msu^Udl, in other respects a ^ak man, 
steadily refused to do anytl^^wffich might 
be (tite^reted is " i^eizm^ the place.” A 
genemdon later, when President msbnhower 
suffered his heart attack, Mr Kixon was 
similarly self-effacing. , At dult tihic, and 
agaip this year, when there has been no 
Vice President and when the men in line 
to succeed have been plainly not of presi¬ 
dential calibre, there has been much discus¬ 
sion of what ought to be done. Individually, 
President Eisenhower . and President 
Kennedy made arrangements to enable 
their Vice Presidents to take over if this 
became necessary. But Congress has 
shied away from the tasjt o>F framing 
legislation. 

Mr Smith considers that President Wilson 
probably Suffered a slight stroke in Paris, 
which was wrongly diagnosed as influenza. 
His serious stroke came m September, 1919, 
while he was on a speaking tour to rally 
support for American acceptance, without 
the Lodge reservations^ of membership of 
the League of Nations. For the next seven¬ 
teen months the President's physician, Dr 
Grayson, and bis second wife, E<&th Bolling 
Wilson, who bad had only two years ot 
formal schooling, decided whom he should 
see, what business should be referred to 
hin^ what messages should be sent to a 
paralysed Administration. The President's 
few appearances were carefully stage- 
managed. Wilson himself on at least two 
occasions raised the question of whether he 
^ould resign, if his efficiency had been 
impaired. But his wife, as Beroely loyal to 
her husband as she was ijcxce and unfor¬ 
giving to those whom she rejpifded as ' 
enemies, was determiyd that nothing 
should be done or said to disturb her 
patient. 

From memoirs, newspaper accounts, 
private paj^ and the memories oi living 
men Mr Smith has written a perfonal, 
cerceptive, if rather sendmental account. 
He a^ires Wilson aeeply and finds Mrs 
yi^son touching even in bar obstinacy. It 
is left to Ms A. J. P. Taylor, who writes 
the introduction to the English edition^ to 
pass judgment: that it was Wilson's duty 
to resign (even the feeble Marshall would 
probably have brought the United. Sutes 
into the League) and Mrs Wilson's duty to 
encourage him to do so. But Congress ha$ 
a duty.as^.welL 
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HIstbiry bf Coiint^lcs t l^pHddei 

and Problems 

By Pieter Gcyl. 

Macmikm. 270 pages. 35s. 

P ROFESSOR GEYL is well known to 
English readers^ in particular for his 
books On the history of the Netherlands and 
for his spirited " Debates with ifistorians,^ 
in whiA he attacked deterininist and 
mystical interpretations. In his latest book> 
six essays, covering themes and episodes in 
Netherlands history from the sixteenth 
to the twentieth ceOnitits; contain the 
Trevelyan Lectures given in Q(iribridge in 
1963. The other li^r, deeding iVith the 
policies of the House of Orange in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 'Centuries, are 
reprints but now published in England for 
the first time. , ' • 

Professor Gcyl’s forinatfvc experience, so 
he tells us, was his attehdence at a Flemish 
students’ congress in 19x1,1 ‘As a result 
the Flemish nationalist movement became 
for him “ a Constant incentive to work and 
thought in histo^ and in present<day 
action.” Iri the ‘Trevelyan Lectures he 
renews the attadk on those historians who 
have underrated the linguistic unity bf 
Flanders and BraUnt with the Dutch* 
speaking north. In air essay on Macaulay 
Professor Geyl oned^marked that “ immer¬ 
sion in impassioned controversies . . . 
brings with it the temptation to judge men 
and events of earlier ages as present-day 
preoccupations may dictate.” His own pre¬ 
occupations are now $0 clear that he may 
forgive his readers for remembering that 
warning. He again made at Cambridge the 
valid point that the river barriers and 
militaiy events cut off Flanders and Brabant 
from the Northern Provinces. But he does 
less than justice to Pireniie’s subtle expla¬ 
nation of the secession of the Walloon 
provinces as resulting from social strains; 
and he ignores Pirenne’s sympathy for the 
concept of the seventeen provinces. It is 
not enough for Professor Geyl to dismiss 
Pirenne—^rightly called “the prince of 
economic historians”—^as **tbe apostle of 
Belgian nationalism.” 

These, essays are useful since they present 
cogent summaries of Professor Geyl’s views 
together with apologia pro vita sua. An 
aomirable kaure' corrects the legend that 
at the time of the Revolt in the Nether¬ 
lands the' Q4vW^s were jp a majority in 
the Northern, provinces, While he argues 
conviiicibgl^ that the conflicts between the 
Orahgists and the Republicans stemnxed 
from foreign poUcy. Nationalist sympathies 
are here expressed ;more. stridently than in 
Professor GteyPs earlier bdoks, Jle is carefnl 
to note that While William Itrcbriespondcd 
with his‘hc 4 )le$ in Preaebj^dh,hj8/deathbed 
he spbke in Putdi to Proft^^ 

Geyl emphasises the v^uiq.of, ;fl[6lland. to, 
the Ffemish nationalist . ^ 

Welsh xwtionalists win be so^iy to lotan 


tha«^> ii rc h i i i g ^ auch' e mi i i ah* wip p e rt^tliy 
Welsh language "cannot Joaeit 

itself as the vehicle,nf a complete natiopid 
civilisaribEU**' It ^tnd be Ihteres]^^ to 
know what the reaction was at.Qtmbndge 
when Professor Geyl explained how the 
students’ congress of 1911 made him mUae 
tint *^the unmnity has another lash besides 
that of pursuing study for its own.salse aikl 
for the cultural enrichment pf the Ipdividnal 
student.” 


7bo„ Great a Burden, 

An Area of Darkness: An Experience 6j 
India ' 


By V. S. Naipaul. 

Andre Dentsch. 281 259 . 

I NDIANS must be resigned bytioW to per¬ 
functory visits by big literary nokbs 
followed by lucrative reports on cockroadies 
and dirt. To visit a country in order to 
write a book about it is an unsatisfactory 
way of proceeding; it is difficult to avoid 
seeing every encounter as a potential' Vig¬ 
nette. When we rememSer^ Mf Nalpam 
had the additional distraction of a 'cobmon, 
though discarded, culture, we can hardly 
do more than commiserate with him on find¬ 
ing India too great a burden to bear. He 
clearly wrote ffie book m a state of inner 
civil war. 

Pahs of it afe keyed tip as Uf 

make any of its judgments oh Indiah society 
meaningless. Then there is the heat. 
One can feel Mr Naipaul desperately bring- 
mg to bear, agam and again, all his re¬ 
sources of understandmg and intelligence, 
only to be floored again and agab by the 
coosiant physical wretchedn es s of the new¬ 
comer in the east. Impossible to fight 
agamst, this can only be dispelled by time 
and quiet; and Mr Naipaul found these 
only during his stay m Kashmir. To a 
novelist like him, who portrays life as fan¬ 
tasy, and of course to the suffermg traveller 
as well, Kashmir comes as a godsend and 
the Kashmir chapters sparkle. 

Even so, they raise the question of the 
kind of book this is intended to be. One 
feels b the Kashmir chapters a slight cramp- 
bg of style, sprbgbg from the need to 
sti^ to the factual nature of a travel book; 
this perhaps also accounts for the sketchi¬ 
ness of hxs discussion frf the "British^’ 
image b part three. In the same way his 
analysis of Indian social sthicture is made 
fitful both by his btrudbg emotion and by 
his mode of writing, which fastens so surely 
on to the absurd , that no reported conver¬ 
sation but sounds like an excerpt from one 
of his novels. , ^ 

" Mr Nafpiurd^s nol s(^ Tndb ehtiir^y 'as 
a contemptible joke.' ^ tenderness ^rfaces 
occasionally. What nroubled him most was 
the lack of sanitation. This be could not 
get past. Sutistics ct the number of Indians 
who diit b the street have not far as 
thb'feviewer knows been ; but b 





a iB Bw ewB po e t U B B mwf 
may now realise 
a lot worse; %e '« 
fof;.ijt.atid.tli|e 

ing lit. Singly to nteka.aa 
law \rould be M absuid'iB',<>*^ 
notion, to wliich Mr VaipaiU Wc^y lena, 

of a little ^ade. 

. 

fault I 

historical perspective. Poverty' ^ 
quate sanitation are the resiilt’nbk'dt ' 
spiritual, but of an economic, situatioal. 
hy^ne aqd social attepMea «!bidi ttc 
as his norm are the resiilt,:nbt ofuahania: 


rtsHgtoor' bttrtiP-e( »si8t<M t-wei;^:TO"y‘ 
manageable population. Mt 
seeing Indian ladies had theif'chuhterp^ 
in Britain once, in the. piQU& calioifs. Vic¬ 
torian iady of leisure. The dimience is hoc 
of period and educatiod. This sheuld ntot 
still need pointmg out. 


Books this month 

’ ’ t ' - ■ 


Maurice and Taya Zinkin ' " 

Britain and India: Regg^i'f&r ' 

Empire 

‘ Brm, luciJ and cor^ipcUiog.’— 

'Admirably stimuiating, PMabW/factUafHy 
—Daily Tel^raph. „ , 

ChattoAWinduB 21s«ibt. 


L. V. Kantoroylcdk 

The Best Use 

The applications of linmr. piofrunn'riiig to 
cconomtc planning, and its particuUi' pelcAancc to 
A aocialikt Aconomy auch m tluit prtedM in the 
U.S.S.R. arc compreheiisivx;l;i' treated. 

Pergamon Press 380 peges lOOs. 


Elliott Jaques 

The Time-Span Handbook ‘ ■ 

This long-awaited book from the Qlucier prc*ject 
gives a detailed description of the method ot 
measuring level of wisrU by the time-apao tet^niique 
and hmv tt> apply this to pa.A ment atriicture. 

Heinemann 21s. net 


H. A. Colliaaon 


Management fw Resemdt- 
and Devehptnent ‘ ; 

This book shows ho^Y the claamc ptincnpMg af 
management can be applied to research ami do* 
velopment so that the Dost use is made of limitod 
scientific resources* > , 

Pitawn Ms. not 


The Wild Goose and the 'EagU 


A Life of MarshsI von Brow ne, 1705-1757. > 

* Represents much that is best in the work of tlio 
younger generation of military historians .’—Timtit 

Chatto A Wbdiis 35s: net 


J, 

n 


B. S. Keeling and A. £. G. Wri^ 

TKeDeve^memnheMd 

British Sten IndtiUty . ■ 

A straightfotwafd Iti^ri^ acedwhi' bf de% elr»'p* 
ments in the Steel Industry during thd puisivtiuin^:-' 


TJt^ ^adverthsMemJ mt MthiueiJ oiirledf. 



BOOKS 


Edi^ ty G^'Maiinen 

SoitUtTVales in the Sixties 

Studm in IndmtHol Gtngra^ 

A i^et of cttayt from people who have been 
VOfkiny in vtarious aapecta or the economic- and 
tnduttnal development of South Walen in recent 
yean, and are concerned in the phenomenon of 
regional economic growth. 

Pergamon PreM ^6 pageg .50s. 

Karl Marx, edited by E. J. Hbbsbawm 

Pire-Ca^itaKst Economic 
Formations 

Pint En|di>h translation of Nfarx*i sftuiir^ of 
world economic development. Full introduction, 
also relevant notes, material from other ^orks. 

Lawrence it Wishait _ 2Sa. 

John Marlowe 

The Makittg of the Sues Canal 

*Thli book may well prove to be the definitive 
work on iia subject . . . and is an outstandingly 
lively and accomplished piece of writing.* 

■—Times Literary Supplement. 

Cr e s s et Press _ Illustrated 3Ss. 

Denali Batchelor 

The Test Matches of 1964 

A Uvely account of the England ▼. Australia scriea 
by a writer who knows his cricket and wields a 
witty pen. 

l^ywofth Press _ ISs.bc L 

David Rlesman 

Abundance for What? 

The author of The Lonely Crowd reconsiders Ida 
eptimiatic view of the future. 

*Ai a sensitive critic he is unequalled.* 

—Michael Tounff, Observer. 

Chatto A Windus _ 55s. net 

Arthur Haxlewood 

Rail and Road in East Africa 

A atudy in the economics of freight transport in 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda; the book deals 
with railway tarida, transport licensing and luad-ruil 
competition. 

Basil Blackwell 42s. net 

Edited by P. E. Hart, G. Mills, 

J. K. Whitaker 

Econometric Analysis for Xatioual 
Economic Planning 

Pspars and diacuaaiona from the 1964 .Symposium 
of the Colston Research Society at lirutol. 

Butterworths 728.6d. 

Jan Tinbergen 

Centred Planning 

Mr Tinbergen outlines general procedures npplic> 
■Ue to all countriea : equation of the unknowns 
of the problem, choice of sectors to be planned, and 
determination of the appropriate stages and timing 
of the plea. 

Yale University Prees _ 37s. 6d. net 

Whitaker's Almanack 1965 

One of the world's great reference books. Records 
the new Parliament. 

Complete edn., 1,200 pp., 25e.; Librarv rdn. 
(i-leither with coloured mapsjt 42e.; .Shorter 
edn. (peper, 624 pp. only), laea^bdt^ 

Whitaker 

Smvey, the leading journal of Soviet and Host 
European studies, devotea k| January issue to 

International Communism after 
Khrushchev 

Indiapenaable for understanding current develop 

SUHVBT.nSicdlloapa. 133 Oxford St.W.t. 


W. J. Philpott 

Retail Business Administration 

This will teach the student management by showing 
how accepted principles may be applied to Ids 
own particular neld of activity. 

Pitman 22s. 6d. net 

Barbara Hardy 

The Appropriate Form 

Mrs Hardy’s essay on the novel discusses some of 
the characteristic excellences and limitations of 4 
number of major novelists and offers some impor¬ 
tant critical reflections based on this evidence. 

The Athlone Press 28s. 

Frederick Vivian 

Human Freedom and Responsibility 

A philosopher looks at crime and punishment. 

* Carefully thought out, beautifully written, 
remarkably clear .'—Sir Isaiah Berlin. 

Chatto & Windus 21s. net 

Dakar Lange 

Political Economy 

Volume 1: General ProMeme 
The first part of a larger work which w ill deal w ith 
all of the most important problems in political 
economy, this volume considers in detail the 
general baaes of the science of political economy. 

Pergamon Press 369 pafes 45s. 

Tbeodor Dan 

The Origins of Bolshevism 

By perhaps the most influential figure in the 
Provisional Government overthrown by Lenin. 
'Essential reading for all who seek to understand 
Russian revolutionary thought .*—The Economist. 

Seeker & Warburg 63s. 

R. L. Smyth (editor) 

Essays on the Economics of 
Socialism and Capitalism 

Important cctmomics papers read to the llritish 
Association 1886-1932—by Ucmartl Shaw, Wchh, 
Marshall, Keynes and others. 

Duckworth 50s. 


Elliott Jaques aikd Wilfred Brown 

Product Analysis Pricing 

'Anyone familiar with the candour and clarity of 
the earlier books published about the Glacier 
Project will need little encouragement to read this 
one.’— The Director. 

Heinenuum 18s. net 

C. D. Foater 

Senior Research Fcllotc in Economics of Transport. 

The Transport Problem 

'. . . destined to be, the beat book on transport 
economics for as long as wc need worry about.* 

•—Afete Statesman. 

Blackie 40sv 

F. P. Thomson 

Giro Credit Transfer Systems 

A comprehensive niide to the development and 
success of nationally standardised electronic data- 
processing methods in the forty-odd countries 
which have installed this system since its in¬ 


vention eighty years ago. 
Pergamon Press 


192 pages 15s. 


Brzeziiuki and Huntington 

Political Power: U.Sji,jU.S.S.R. 

* Should into the hands of all thoM who are 
iateteatkd in the future of our tiojs.’ 

-^Aitdrew S^ttcfair^ Speefator , 

idmtto dr mndiis SttsvMt 
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Agricultural Economics 

Transforming Traditional Agriculture 

By Theodore W. Schultz. 

Yale University Press. 226 pages. 45s. 

T his book examines the relevance of 
modem economic theory, as it has 
been developed in Western Europe and the 
United States, to the traditional agriculture 
of the developing countries. Mr Schultz 
questions the doctrine that traditional agri¬ 
culture is inefficient, using evidence from 
two village studies ; one made in a Mexican 
Indian village community possessing a 
strong market sense; and t& second in 
North Central India, where the farmers 
were found to be making the optimum 
allocation of land, labour and bullock time 
between various arable crops at the prevail¬ 
ing prices. He does not deny that misallo- 
cation of the resources exists—^for example 
in Chile—but optimum allocation, it is esti¬ 
mated, would raise national welfare there 
“ by no more than 15 pw cent ”—and this 
opi^rtunity for growth is considered *‘im- 
important.” This represents Western.as 
opposed to Asian judgment, for Japanese 
agronomists using existing resources have 
successfully demonstrated the possibility d 
a 5 to 10 per cent increase in output from 
each of several practices such as unproved 
planting distances. Would 15 per cent in¬ 
crease m welfare be ** unimportant ” for a 
population the size of India’s? 

The doctrine of disguised unemployment 
is also examined, and the estimates of 
Arthur Lewis and Rosenstein-Rodan—that 
about one-quarter of the population is 
surplus—are rejected. Under the term 
“permanent income streams,” Mr Shultz 
also discusses the stock of capital in the form 
of wells, irrigation, bullocks and simple 
equipment, and emphasises the relatively 
large stock of material capital and its high 
cash price. Consequently aldiough the 
factor share of capital in agricultural income 
is high, the rate of return on such capital 
is low. This “ critical economic characteris¬ 
tic ” is responsible for a low rate of new 
capital formation. In the chapter headed 
“ Investing in Farm People,” Mr Shultz 
concludes that the key to economic growth 
is investment in “human capital” bv a 
training in modem technology, which is a 
cheaper input than the tramtional factors 
of production. 

The author intentionally shocks us, as 
when he states that Western Eu^pe has a 
population density much greater Asia’s 
or that Italy, Austria ana Creeci; liavc less 
arable land per head than India, Ifot such 
statistical almormalirics should hot mislead 
ntany readers: Asia and India include many 
uncmtivable areas, so that average densities 
for these continents are lower than tbe 
biggest national densities in Europe. It is 
nevertheless true that a part of me Asian 
population several rimes larger than that oi 
al! ]l^iope is densely crowded into the 
Gai^^the blarfd of Java and certain 
(2imcse pfovincM. 

This vofume, intriguing more often than 
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oonvipcmg, is third in a scries on ^’com- 
pkrative economics ’* which is being financed 
by the Ford Foundat;^ Its main value lies 
not in the fonhuladon of any particular 
doctrine of development, but ratner in its 
treatment bv ari^i^icultural economist of 
intemationaf repute of the complicated 
issues basic to economic growth in stagnant 
societies. 

MoreiJ^0flectionS' 

Revot^ltja|i^ i!n 3 «ttl 5 

ByG^g^Kndt 0 

Colliwi, (Pbntnna History rf 350 

pages, 

T ris ^general readen” for whom (with 
*^the student”^ tbii is written, 
may somedmi fed like j lei^d^iver un¬ 
wittingly involved iriraii kayanCed driving 
test. /^An account; the latest 

research^, that, combines ^narriidve and 
explanation H cannot tell the story of Revo¬ 
lutionary Eiiroj^ in rimjplo terms; but it 
might &ve less oofxq[>licated if the 

author hi^ dho'sen and spidc^ib either a 
chronolo^^ or k topit^ pbrn-^requiring 
incidentdly fewer ron^ghs •..we shall 
see” . . . -Us we saw;^? For even the 
student may oocasiorrilly bewildered as 

Alice did srim, howe^ fast she and the 
Red Queen rari> 4 bey never seemed to pass 
anything. ^ . 

Yet purdiesefs of this well produced 
paperback (which folS^ G. R. Elton’s 
Reformation Europr^ in a new papwback 
history) will get their mpne]||r'$ worth if they 
persevere intelligently. It is scholarly and 
undogmatic. The great French historians 
who have been fighting a politico-academic 
civil war sinot XS15 are allowed to state 
their cases; the latest tiesearch, to which 
Professor Ruob has made a notable contri¬ 
bution, is fairly evaluated in discussion of 
the interpretatfens based upon it; historio¬ 
graphical opinkms from Michelet to the 
latter day \^^intists are carefully weighed. 
The econom^ effects ^ the Revolution in 
France and toe countries which it invaded 
are given the space they deserve but seldom 
get, 

The reader is given a “do-it-yourself” 
kit to encourage him to work out his own 
conclusions: & names on the maps are 
unusually legible; the . glossary translates 
all the contemporary ^pujar or technical 
terms likely: to need esmlwaidon. There a^e 
twelve jpages of‘‘fjirtber reading”; btit it 
might fairly be sugeested that the biograph¬ 
ical sections shoiud, in anv reprint, be 
enlarged. Napoleon is well served; but 
there is at least room for Talleyrand* Castle- 
reagh, Wellington and Alexander. It may 
be that “ great men ” are only the products 
of their age ; even so, these were decidedly 
influendal great men. hi the momentous 
years of the Revolution we feel the surge 
of angry crowds; but the men, Mirabean, 
Lafayette, Danton, appear only as “ factors ” 
—as if, to echo a complaint of Guedalla’s, 
they'were merely parts of a sum. 


BOOKS 

Nevertbclessi this i«^ t. .tbpu^itful. and 
thought-piovokihg Uctle boij^. 
been many reflections on the R 

lution since Burke’s were published against 
the ^re of burning ch 4 teamc in 1790 ; but 
few have been as unp^judib^ ot as wise as 
Professor Rudd’s. 


June to December, 1941 

Documents on German Foi«ign Policy, 
1918 * 1945 ! Series D. Volumi XIII: The 
War Years i June 23 ^ 1941-Deeetnber 11 y 1941 

Her Majesty*s Stationery Office. 13115 
pages. 60s. 

T his new volume of German Foreign 
Office documents is of fascinating 
interest since it covers the period from the 
German attack upon Russia to the Japanese 
attack upon the United States, hi the 
earlier stages the Germans tett their satel¬ 
lites that the war against both Russia and 
Britain is so nearly won as to make no 
difference, but as the months pass they admit 
that it may take another two years. A 
number of documents in this volume have 
been published before, but they are more 
instructive in their context herb. Of those 
already familiar one of the most important 
and horrifj^g comes from Bormann’s files 
and is a minute of a meeting on July i6th 
1941, between Hitler, Gdimg, Bormann, 
Rosenberg, hammers and Keitel at the 
Fiihrer’s headquarters on policy with regard 
to Russia ; it is interesting that Ribbentrop, 
who was so jealous of Rosenberg’s appoint¬ 
ment to the central direction of questions 
of the East European area,” was not present. 
“ We have to create a Garden of Eden in 
the newly won eastern territories,” notes 
Bormann euphorically; “ TTiey are vitally 
important to us ; as compared with them 
colonics play only an enurcly subordinate 
role.” Earlier he states that it must not 
yet be obvious that Germany is in effect 
annexing Russia. “We can nevertheless 
take all necessary measures—shooting, 
re-settling, etc.—and we shall take them.” 

What strikes the reader particularly is 
the phenomenal number of words, mamly 
of an ideological nature, which Hitler was 
able to pour out in a period when one would 
have supposed that the invasion of Russia 
would have diverted his atteifdon to more 
practical prdblems, such, f(»: instance, as 
the matter of Rumanian oil. In fact, in 
spit^ of his admiration for the “ fanatical ” 
patijptism of Marshal Antonescu and his 
enthusiasm for Rumanian expansion to 
include Odessa, it is with recurring 
insistence that Hitler and his lieutenaxus 
press upon the Marshal and his colleague, 
Mihai Antonescu, that it is imperative for 
the war effort to succeed that their country 
should deliver both more oil ahd more grain 
to their senior partner. Two days after Pearl 
Harbour it is slightly comic to find Hitler, 
as usual, nagghm at General Moscardo. a 
representative of Franco, over the thisied 
opportunity of taking Gibrdtar, as Hitler 
offered in the spmg of 1941. 
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Melbourne University Press, Londonf^^CoiM- 
bridge University Press, 235 pages. Slw^cloth- 
bound, 25i. paperbound. 

Faot at Yotm PmoaRTtPs : ' ^eryma^^ Guide 
to R^eferChee Bohks: By" C l|frison. 
Kenneth Mason. Ill pages. ISs. ‘ 

Compiled by a librarian with long'^peri- 
ence of beipg f|skcd where to look for this 
book discussep more than 150 refereil^’; books 
in every category. ^ 

Economic Growth; An American Pi^lem. 
Edke^ by Pft« M. Qvupann. Prer^l^Hall 
IntMiatimali^ 199 j^ges. ^ lOs. 

A usefvtt which brings' lipgether 
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economic growth written in the United States. 
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Stevens, 318 pages. 75$. 
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revised.) By Reader Bullard. HutMnsoft, 
200 pages. ISs. 
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Ocean Ships. By B. Moody. Ian Allan. 393 
pages. 15s. 
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pages. 21s. 
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to astiittie^i^t it was ’ 
nMf Sfflbtiit'to'tt^ iofth'the 

teipoMiMay^-of 'a’ reneive- Oariwt^.- 
Pmrica, hotMOer,' had ituid^ propose ih 
cahui tiHm'for reUmmg Britam’af patf '’ 
of^JtUs burdm (presutkahly a taferehce • 
tOi jOomposita reserve , units) and ■ in 
oalmer. fimes< jiii>uid.digjfi agedt^ 

A4, Gisc«rd .d’^stait^ Fi%ncb in^$ter of 
finimce, reported'at last week’s meeting of 
OECD. 
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XPa central hankers and.monetary authorities have so f» , 

' ptd 4 t<^ litAe ‘HttenHortiPproidtif filw that of Pi^kssOlr. Ttifflh' ‘' 
tii'Tfimtiv& fimi sterling"md t^ US 'dolUit idkhe of iHif ioad ,' 
'■'of haaUht'id provide inferiiatSonal'iresetves. ’ 

’ YoUr^ffiettliies in BritMntuoe bean accentuated by the'fact-'i ' 
'ffittt other. cotssUries keep sterling bdaaces as reserves.' ' 

When Ais> emergency is over ■lee.-dutU have, to ghe-.mudh 
more detcdled attention to 4 his ipnprlem. 

Gtiido Carl!,' govemoi; flf.^.Baqk '<^;Italyi repotted by .Mt 
Paul.Bareau in Monday’s Pmly Mail. 
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I F M. Giscaid d’Estaiog, in his quiet and refined-way> last 
week planted a dday^'action bomb under sterling and 
the world currency system. Dr Carli, much more construc¬ 
tively, has provided a ladder—a ladder on which Britain could 
begin to dimb down from its outmoded reserve currency 
status and on the rest of the world could climb up 
towards die new mternational currency system that must 
replace it. It is vital that the British Government and above 
all the Bank of England should now recognise and act upmi 
this opportunity, rather than freezing it off as an undue 
interference in Britain’s tradidonal arrangeinents. Are Thread- 
needle Street, and Great George Street and Westminster with 
it, now prepared at last to recognise the special strain of 
running a reserve currency as a burden to be shed as quickly 
as is internationally tolerable ? Or is the burden still being 
hugged with a proprietorial pride, a kind of white bankers’ 
burden that has to be carried on the shoulders not so much 
of Threadneedle Street itself but of the British economy ? 

A continuing dichotomy has been observable in British 
financial pdicy ever since the end of the war. Some sections 
of the Treasury, inspired by the example of Keynes at Bretton 
Woods, have been seeking ways of off-loading Britain’s reserve 
currency burden into a new international institution; other 
sections and the Bank of England in particular have still 
aimed actively to mamtain, restore and extend the international 
functions and status of the pound ste^ng.' Since throughout 
this period Britain has never managed significandy to 
sttengdieit die intdefaUe international banking balance sheet 
with which it emerged after the wSr, so that its ratio of quidt 
assets to quidt liabilities has remidned consistendy between 
one to diree add one to four, dm currency system has itself 
been a maior ingredfent in die siKxession of sterling crises. 

But, mote, Britain*s ambivdent attitude has also, and not 
uimatucaHy, rai^ a good deal of foreign hos^ty ahd 
suspicion. Continental countries have felt-that Britai^ and 
to some extent idso the United Suites, are internationalists only 
in drawing on odier countries’ financial support: with odieir 
countries’ money, they still want to go on running the system. 


Without the support of the new international cr^ts the 
sterling system, and the doUar^gold standard too, would }iave 
broken up long aga Yet, because this effective inte^atiooal 
underwriting of the key currency system is not yet acknow¬ 
ledged in a formal, uansfer of functions from the reserve 
currencies to a revitalised International Monetary Fund, the 
amount of piecemeal credit support has to grow progressively 
larger. To deal with the Suez crisis in 1956 Britain arranged 
external credits of $1,300 million; in 1961 it was $2,000 
million; this time it is $4,000 million. The progression is 
surely not accidental; each time, the international support 
has to be that much luger to be equally convincing. 

To this extent, then, backing for the sterling balances is 
already, in effect, international. Yet Britain—and even more 
the United States—still act as if the whole operation were 
being managed on the old, conventional, national liaeSf^ Thus 
both countries insist tbit their position as inteiakdbnal batriceis 
oblige them to hold their own reserves almost exclusivdy in 
gold rather thsin in other countries’ currencies, and diefy resht 
ideas of a new international currency to supifianV the riisetve 
functions of the pound and the dollar: At both these’poiflts 
Britain, even whSe it argues for extension of the intemiltimial 
credit machinery In general terms, gives easy 
tricks to suspicious continentals Who' ask, understandably: is 
London really internationalist, or pist aftrir yetanotiier'etiidit? 

Demimstrably, whether from the standpoint of tiie true 
natimuil interest ot Britain and the Umted States or frbm'’ a 
wider international view, the reserve currency system hks 
in effrirt been teplaoed already, in fact if not in form. There 
lies the ttouUe. The French have given notice that tfadr 
part of the prop is <ff temporary duration only. Nor can one 
simfdy brush t^ as GauUist mischief-making. Certainly 
many of the French objections do not stand up -to 
analysis. Thus, while the United Stat^ admittedly is still 
obtaining regular -finance from the continuing sfccumulatkMi 
of difilar balances, Britain has not done so on my continuing 
scrie since the Second -World War itsrif. Tnie: time have 
been short periods, in <960 and earlfer this year, -wh^ a 
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deficit in the basic payments balance has been temporarily 
cushioned by an inflow of overseas funds. But in iin^lf tUt 
kind of cushioning does not need a reserve currency r jexactly 
the same thing happened in Italy in 1963 on the basis of " 
Euro-dollars. So the French idea that it is the reserve 
currency role as such that provides a debilitating cushion ' 
against the disciplines pf the balance of payments is falsely 
based: the cushion can be provided by the activity of com¬ 
mercial bankers themselves, who are not fussy about which 
particular currency they use for the purpose. Equally, the 
existence of international credit suppm over die last^d^a^ 
or so has helped prevent any continuing liquidations pf steirlfhg 
balances over a run of years. 

The lasting effect of reserve currency status is now indeed 
neither to impose a continumg strain on the balance of pay¬ 
ments nor to provide an illusory prop. The main burden is 
a different one. It is a limitation of freedom of action, above 
all on exchange rates, but also on interest rates and on capital 
controls, each of which may have major repercussions inter¬ 
nationally that can be shown to threaten the whole basis of 
the reserve currency arrangements. It is because Britain has 
lost so much of its freedom of financial manceuvre in this way 
that a basic balance of payments problem that is by no means 
daunting in real terms has proved so recurrent and so difficult 
to correct. Ironically enough, the effect of having a developed 
financial market is to make most of the normal financial instru¬ 
ments too delicate to touch: so it is the economy and British 
industry that are out of step with our City. 

This, then, is the case for recognising the reserve currency 
burden for what it is. Certainly the function cannot just be 
abandoned overnight. What Britain can do is, first, to get 
clear in its own mind that it would like to be relieved, and 
then to show itself consistently ready to work in with other 
countries'’ ideas for achieving a transition in an acceptable 
way. The current French plan for a new composite 
reserve unit to be created by the Paris Club group of rich 


Rickety Square Deal 

Wliile waiting to hear just what remit 
Dr Beeching is riven to consider 
co-ordination of transport in Britain, 
a correspondent argues here that it is 
worth reconsideriitt the doctor’s first 
expressed ideas of how road and rail 
might be co-ordinated 

E AKtY this summer British Railways produced a memo- 
raoduffi on the relative “ true costs ” of trunk freight 
' transport, contending that “ the road freight operator 
pays no more than one-third to a half of his road track costs,” 
with the implic^moD that goods vehicle duties should ^ 
doubled or trebled. This has come under fire from the 
Ministry of Transport, from road haulage interests, and most 
recent, last week, had its weightiest salvo of all from the Trans¬ 
port Holdii^ Company. The railways' arguments deserved 
most of what they got. Yet if they had been properly argued, 
they were perhaps half right. t 

An increase of 200 per cent to 300 per cent in/vehicle 


countries is, admittedly, far fr^n acceptable in its prcKnt 
form',' 1^ (^gin||ccmnt^es ^ ufillt^e^'holdinri of jKese:hnb6 
in forei^ curreqPi«:(i.e^f doKars .aod p^ds) aw 
the ilew rest^e-uni# in Jistoly,*^ limits quant^s, pliin 
' would itt effi^ttbli^^Br^in’md mo^ pardcula^ tro Unitri 
States ’lb re<Kem accruing ciirtency holdings By paying but 
gold. So the effect of the plan would be highly deflationary 
unless—and many people believe that this is the real rationale 
behind the scheme—this led to a major increase in the price 
of gold. y . 

Thi9.i8,and altrays has b^m onf possible Wa|^^ 
ing the reside cdrrency Straettub: It is anyihlfijgiiut the most 
rational way, and is also at present flady uoe^ptahle to 
ofBcial opinm in America. The alternative route,, as has 
been argued in these columns ad nauseam, is to build up tbe 
international credit machinery. The difGk^t'tiansitfon could 
be bridged by allowing a trantfer of existing sterling and dollar 
balances held in official hands into deposits with the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. The attractitm for tbe httider could 
be a gedd value guarantee provided on such transferred 
balances by Britain and the United States, for whom the 
qtdd pro quo would be that these balances would then be run 
down only as and when sterling and ddlars were scarce in 
world markets and therefore in demand in the IMF. 

It is idle to think that such a system can be negotiated over¬ 
night. But it is equally idle to see this eighth postvrar crisis 
of sterling (as extraordinarily enough each of its predecessors 
was officially seen) as an isolated retribution, for which the 
remedy is simply for Britain to tighten its belt. ‘ One of the 
most influential and perceptive of central bankers has now 
put his finger on the other, more technical, half of Britain’s 
postwar financial problem. Dr Carli deserves a warm and 
immediate response. Mr Wilson is said to have agreed in 
Washington that the most useful piece of international financial 
machinery was still the telephone. On his next overseas trip, 
to India. Mr Wilson could do worse than stop over in Rome. 


and fuel duties on trunk lorries might of course make all the 
difference to the future of British Railways’ liner trains, which 
at present seems doubtful. The railways were interested 
almost exclusively in road haulage costs on motorways and 
dual carriageway trunk roads, from which they hope their 
liner trains might draw traffic. So the question they asked 
was what additional costs of motorway and trunk road con¬ 
struction had to be incurred because of this heavy traffic. 
Their estimates of the extra capital and running costs involved 
led them to their conclusion t^t heavy lorries on these roads 
were paying less than their fair share of road taxation. 

But their arguments have been taken—and attacked—as 
generalising from this oneiornt of specialised , trunk road to 
the whole road system. And if they were properly restricting 
their final conclusions, they did not make this really clear. 

The Ministry of Trai^xnt went at the matter from another 
angle, and ask^ wbat tbe total costs of the entire road system 
were, and what prtqxMrtion of this total could reasonably be 
attributed to heavy vehicles. They took costs for 1962 as 
the most recent year available. 
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. COSTS OF THE ROAD SYSTEM 
(£ni) 

Maintcnanct tnd repair. 

.^leensingand^mow ciearjnf...... 

Lif htinc ..... 

Costs of road accidents not covered by insurance. 

Policing..... 

Highway Administration. 

Capital costt ...r. (I) 145 


72 

31 

7 

7 

57 

22 

(2)152 . 


TOTAL 


(1) 341 (2) 348 


The main diflBculty was to decide how to treat capital costs. 
Should one regard the road system, like the railways, as a 
finn and require it to depreciate its capital ? There is also 
what is known as the “ Exchequer *’ method, which makes 
no economic sense but is traditional. By it one takes the 
capital costs actually incurred in a year, and attributes them 
to that year’s traffic. The Ministry funked this issue. It 
made two alternative assumptions, whose only virtue was that 
by a fluke they came to almost the same figure. Capital Invest¬ 
ment in 1962 was £152 million. The other figure was £145 
million: the Ministry estimated the capital that had been 
invested in the road system since 1909 as 4*545^ million, 
and then arbitrarily fixed a 10 per cent rate of return on this. 
Hence it managed to get two figures no further apart than 
^341 and £348 million as the total costs of the road system. 
And its final conclusion was that the costs attributable to 
heavy goods vehicles were from /^I3i to million, out 
of the total of ^^348 million. 


T he railways were generally taken to imply that heavy 
goods vehicles should have their tax trebled or more, with¬ 
out making it clear^-Yhat their own calculations, and therefore 
their conclusion, referred to heavy lorries on motorways and 
dual carriageways only. Their several critics could easily 
demonstrate that there was no general case for a 200 per 
cent and 300 per cent increase ; and indeed a prima jade 
argument for tax cuts, if one takes the whole road system 
and neglects congestion costs. The railways should have 
made clear that they were arguing for relative price increases 
on certain roads only—such as new motorways and dual 
carriageway trunk roads, where heavy goods vehicles might 
pay too little, as against other roads where they must, like 
all other road vehicles, be paying too much tax. But separat¬ 
ing payments for different kinds of road would need tolls, or 
the metering devices to charge for particular roads: British 
Railways did not go into that. 

The Ministry also challenged the railways’ figures of the 
costs attributable to heavy traffic on the motorways (and the 
dual carriage way trunk routes) themselves. During the 
summer we have had many estimates: 

COST PER MILE OF 3-LANE DUAL MOTORWAY CONSTRUCTION 
— 000,000 PER MILE 

500,000 
48,000 
124,000 
99.000 

The gap between the railways’ guess and the rest is large and 
crucial. The reasons why the railways chose ^^500,000 as 
the proportion due to heavy vehicles arc well hidden in their 
memorandum. As far as one can tell, their argument runs 
something like this: once upon a time it was said that motor¬ 
ways would cost /|2 o6,ooo a mile to build, but the costs have 
risen enormously. Alt this increase, they assumed, was due 
to hdavy traffic. So this ^500,000 should be allocated between 
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goods vehicles roughly in proportion to their weight. Then 
the railways took the remaining £200,000 and allocated this 
between all vehicles using the motorways in proportion to 
vehicle size. 

The Road Research Laboratory had found that on con¬ 
gested roads it was not far wrong to say that the average lorry 
caused three times as much congestion as a car—i.e. 3 p.c.u. 
(passenger car units). Off their own bat the railways took this 
measure, developed for quite different circumstances, and 
themselves assigned 4 and 5 p.c.u. to 5 ton and 8 ton lorries 
respectively. Comparing cost estimates on this basis with 
their own calculation of the tax per mile paid by 5 tonners, 
the railways arrived at “ losses ” of 3.i9d. and 6.iid. per mile 
as the basis of their claim that the lorry taxes should rise by 
200 to 300 per cent (on trunk roads and motorways). 

The Ministry, however, asked its engineers to calculate the 
additional cost rf building a motorway so that it could take 
heavy traffic. They worked out the extra cost to bl only 
£124,000, which would otherwise have been saved because the 
bridges could be lower, the gradients steeper and the earth¬ 
works and surface less substantial. 

The Transport Holding Company, in evidence to the 
Geddes Committee on road licensing (published in simiinary 
last week), took the argument further. Adopting the 
Ministry’s £124,000 (17+%) rather than any of thc.Ather 
lower estimates, it went for the railways point by^point. It 
argued: (i) that if only £124,000 is attributed to the heavy 
vehicles instead of the £500,000, half the alleged ^‘loss” 
vanishes ; (2) that the railways have put the current costs of 
operating motorways too high, and that a more realistic esti¬ 
mate would knock a penny off the “ losses ” ; (3) that, while 
the railways spread the costs over the existing traflte, the 
motorways are operating below capacity. If it is assumed • 
that traffic will increase by only a third by ‘‘ some year in the 
1970s” and the costs arc spread over all that traffic, the 
“ losses ” would be eliminated. 

But the Transport Holding Company does not stop there. 
It argues that the size of a motorway is determmed by its 
“ seasonal peak ” traffic, with which freight vehicles have litdc 
to do. It feels that to assign costs on a ” passenger car unit ” 
basis is absurd anyway. ” Does the freight vehicle really 
require four or five times the twenty to fifty square yards 
required by a fast moving private car ? ” Assuming that 
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one can allocate cost simfdy on vehide-mile8-;;-jSrguwg: tl^t it 
is the speed of a road vehicle, not 'its isti:A/*^that niatti^i^— 
the THC brings the calculated lorry-mile costs down to 
2.i4d. and z.yid. a mile and thus turns the railways’ calcula¬ 
tion of "losses” into “profits” of i.59d. and i.yad. It 
should be added that the THC is itself sceptical of this kind 
of detailed cost allocation; it took the railways’ approach 
sim{dy to dispute their concusion; it believes that proper 
accounting required for toads is nationally. 

Where does diis combined onslaught leave the railways ? 
Should they wish they had never produced that tmginal 
argument ? Yes, most certainly. But was the point worth 
raising in the fitttt place ? Here, too, the answer may still be 
“ yet.” Bor most of their critics have assumed that would 
build a ffiree rivelve-foot-wide dual carriage motorway even 
if tbete were nothing heavier than a 30 cwt vehide di.it. 
And tUs too is also surely highly debatable. The main reason 
for having more lanes than one is that traffic travels at very 
different, speeds. The heavy vehicles are normally the slowest 
traffic on a motorway. If they were excluded could one not 
save a lane ? And surely lanes are as much as twelve feet wide 
mainly because there are large lorries and buses ? 

So we ought perhaps to be asking what is the difference in 
cost between a 3 x 12-ft. and a 2 x 9-ft. lane dual motorway. 
If, as we know, a 3 x 12-ft. costs /i745,ooo a mile (including 
land) and a 2 x 12-ft., ,C550)000, this implies that the costs 
that do not vary with the motorway’s width (the 
central reservation and the shoulders, etc.) must amount 
to about £160,000 a mile. Hence a 2 x 9-ft. motor¬ 
way might cost about ^£450,000 a mile if otherwise 
buUt to heavy vehicle standard. Deducting the Ministry’s 
17 J per cent, the cost per mile of a motorway for light 


traffic alone would vbe ^fflore ' like v,(l370,Qoo than 
£700,000. , , 

If maihtenance and odier overhead costs are alloqited to 
all vehicles alike, then even on this basis the THC argument 
holds good—^heavy lorries cover thdr costs with 20 per cent 
to spare. But if one assiunes that these motorway overheads 
should be alocated proportionately between heavy and light 
vehicles, the gap closes. Accepting all the other “ corrections ” 
that the Transport Holding Company makes (as the railways 
probably would not) this would mean that if you oke the 
British Railways revenue figures you get a case fw increasing 
lorry taxation on these roa^ by 15-35 per cent; if you take 
the THC revenue figures the cost might be 10-15 
d)ove the tax. Both eidcs’ .figures on revenue—and costs— 
are debatable. 

This is not quite the end of the matter. Tt could be argued 
that we are asking heavy vehicles to pay for what they really 
do not want. If taxes on heavy lorries did go up on motor¬ 
ways (and perhaps on major new trunk routes), one should 
not be surprised to see most of the heavy traffic returning say, 
from Mi to A5 or to the railways. Evidence suggests that 
it is not a bad solution if the lighter traffic uses the tollways 
and the heavy uses the old roads. Perhaps a more economical 
system might be one of 2 x 9-ft. lane dual carriage motorways 
for lighter traffic only. Or if that were unpalatable, the 
reverse: 2 x 12-ft. for heavy vehicles with the private cars 
returning to the old roads. (Or even: have only one speed 
limit, for all vehicles, on motorways ?) But failing such solu¬ 
tions, in spite of their original dubious reasoning, the railways 
might still be able to make a case that heavy goods vehicles 
should pay more tax, if not much more, when operating on 
motorways. At least the argument—^passed back to Dr Beech¬ 
ing ?—is not quite an open and shut one. 


Give Generously This Christmas 


Mr Callaghan’s capital gains tax raises 
long-range fiscal issues as well as having 
an uosm/Mfiate investment impact. The 
corporation tax is discussed on page 1286 

O NE imagines that it wiU be a long time before the 
Treasury allows a Chancellor to anticipate his next 
budget statement again. The long written parlia¬ 
mentary reply which Mr Callaghan issued on Tuesday, taken 
together with his eariier, vaguer and non-parliamentaiy hints 
about tax rates, have gQne;pcrhaps as far in exidanatory detail 
as most budget statements do ffiemselves. But accountants 
and investment analysts must now still wait four months and 
more for the finance biU. The frustratitms are the greater 
because, as is now dear, Mr Callaghan is intent on a notably 
more wide-ranging capital gains tax than had at first seemed 
likely. In its^, this is no bad thing, especially as it is 
aiq>arendy to be combined with a relatively modest level 
of tax tate»TTthe.pi:ess indications referred to the American 
model, which suggests a flat rate of pahaps 25 per cent, 
cotnpared with the fuU standard rate of income tax (41^ per 
cent from April) recommended in Mr Kddor's minority report 
trf the 19.35 Tax Commission. 

Tax tdormers have long aimed to bcogdeyn the. base of 


transactions on which tax is payable in order to be able to 
reduce the rate at which tax is then paid. In this direction 
Mr Callaghan’s capital gains proposals are welcome. By the 
same token, it could be argued that they do not go far enough 
—and that if liability to tax were extended to cover all gifts 
and to all capital assets, and not just as now proposed to capital 
gains in them, then it would be possible to round off the 
operation by cutting the still excessive top marginal rates of 
surtax and especially of death duties, whi^ the present half¬ 
way house towards cfq>ital taxadon makes in a sense more 
onerous, with a pard<^ar threat to the vulnerable private 
companies. Broader taxation, at lower rates, would also avmd 
some of the terrifying administrative problems with which the 
Inland Revenue will now be fac^ even if this would itself 
necessiute a major reinforcement of the machioe. 

ValuadtMQ of capital assets, still m^ than assessment of 
income, is notoriously complex, argumentadve and time- 
consuming, dis the Iidand Revenue’s own experience with 
estate duty shows. But at ^st estate duty—lii» the regular 
«nall capital levies pr-wealth tutes on the assets of the living, 
such as ate applied by socialist Sweden and by some very non¬ 
socialist cantons in Switzerland—at least involve only a single 
venation, and a reladyply .up to date one. .^ .contrast 
Britaio’s..imw <npit 4 gains , tax . will mvolve three Cerent 
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valuations, two of whidi (for Budget Day 1965, which will 
a new Domesday for British property values, and for the 
original date of acquisition to ensure that the value then wa6 
not lower) will involve crystal-gazing into ah mcreasmgly' 
distant past. How many people who have owned some valu¬ 
able property without an identifiable market value for the past 
quarter century—a farm, shares in a private company, a 
diamond brooch, a fine painting—could place an accurate 
viduaddn on it as at 1940 ? Yet that is the sort of exercise 
that many peojde, or their executors, will have to attempt in 
1990. 

Big difficulties will also arise from the inclusion of gifts 
in the definition of “ realisation.” In itself this is clearly right, 
if gifts were not to provide as simple an avoidance device 
against the new tax as they have already provided in the past 
against death duties. But in the next four and a half months 
one means of avoidance is now staring every property owner 
in the face : to shower his gifts and arrange his setdements 
before the new Domesday, in which case he will pay no tax, 
or at wy rate as soon afterwards as he can, confining the 
period over which chargeable gains are reckoned. It should 
be a grand Christmas for the young. 

The gifts clause could, moreover, be a more continuing 
thorn. This hybrid tax, not on g^ as such but on the 
notional appreciation in the assets given away, is surely likely 
to distort die pattern of future se&ements. Donors will be 
inclined especially to ^ve away diose of their assets that show 
the smallest capital gain. This partial taxation of ^fts will 
admittedly reinfmce the efficacy of the death dutie^ which 
is itself to be weldbmed—but only on a much more com¬ 
prehensive basis allowing the rates of death duty to be cut 
from their existing range of up to 80 per cent 

The present unsatisfactory combination is particularly 
serious for private companies, whose owners will be'on a three- 
homed dilemma. Very o/teh the original cost of shares 
will be low. Their valuation at next bpdget day wm be highly 
problematical and dire warnings havd been given against 
attempts to create artificial values.. If the owners continue 
their policy of distributing their shares—to their famffies, 
employees, pension and welfare funds and the like—they will 
become liable to the capital gains tax; and the question is not 
whether they ought to be liable to the tax, but how they can 
find the money to pay it. If, on the other hand, taxpayers 
are deterred from giving away shares in private companies, 
wealth will accumulate in the hands of individuals at an even 
greater rate than at present—until the day of dual reckoning 
when both capital gains tax and estate duty at the present penal 
rates will be payaUe. 

The consequences are dear : in the' short term before the 
budget there will be great activity in . the distribution of hold¬ 
ings in private companies. In the longer run most such com¬ 
panies will be forced to go public, or to break up, or to. sell¬ 
out to public compditors or in^strial holding companies. 
These businesses have adminedly provided a way of building 
up large and mainly tax-free fortunes. But they are a dynamic 
dement in the countty’s economic life. They need not neces¬ 
sarily be endangered by the current move, which many non- 
doctrinaire radicals believe should go much further,* to 
extend the taxation of property in order to alleviate taxation 

* S«^ Efficiency, Equality and the Ownership of Property, by Professor 
Jamcs^ Metde.. AUeii 8 t Unwia, Zli. 


anj^.sahuy earnings,^. Xte right ^dptigo 
' i 'fij^e^ bno^d^nihg^ of 

tiix'and a stxuu annual weaklf iai^ Meoi(pinjed<byw»ou^' 
alleviation of'top fates on estate' duties to Imilce iiiem tafel’ 
that can reasonably be borne. Mr who took thtt 

first bite at tax reform much too early, should now be prepar¬ 
ing much more carefully to make the second loand tte 
demsuids of equity and efficiency alike. .. 

r-- ■ 1. - 1. ' -I 1^ ' “; • 

Capital Gai^ Net I 

Exceptions 

Chargeable an net realised gains (sea belato) on, id. 
assets except: 

Ovmet-occupied houses (one pri* perstni). 

Saving certificates, NationtA pe^eAb^/mnt thn^y ' 
pretmum bond prvses. 

. “Normal” life assurance policies. 

Football pool dividends (receipts already taxed 25 
per cent) and betting xoinrdngs. , ‘ 

Chattels (movables) sold for under £1,006. • 

Assets owned by non’restdehfs, by charities and 
approved, pension funds. 

Charge 

will be on net gain on retdisaiion .compared with tduo 
on Budget Pdy 1965, or soith eripndl value, whfehoper 
is the lower. Equally, losses wM be (Sawable, and loSset 
established after Budget Day 1965 can be ebrried 
forward. 

Realisation 

defiled to vripude disposal by sde, Umg lease,; exchange, 
fi^eiture, and transfer Of otimership gift or On death. 
Bstt the first £$,000, Of gains realised on death will be 
exempt; capitd grnns Ubt paid viiU be dedtfctibl^ ftont 
gross amount of estate before death dudes ora. assessed,, 

Problems 

Investors’ biggest question mark Is aver gfit-edg^. 

By not being named among the exceptions, the market | 
assumes that at least realised grins on side are chargeable, ... 
But what of capital profit on redemption for securities 
issued or bought under par ? Where new stocks are 
received as a result of a cpnversicm operation no tfx^wll 
" immediately ” be chargeable. Yet, in practicef' most i 
gilt-edged, stocks are. now., acquired 1^ the govemment. 
broker well before redemption or convershui; either for 
cash or, more often, as a“ switch ” for other stocK Is it 
conceivable that such operations wotdd be taxable but 
formal conversions not ? Life assurance compatdas ora 
generally to obtain special provisions—for gUt-edged 
too? 

Investment trusts and unit trusts also face continuing 
uncertainties: if, as seems implied, they as well as their 
shareholders suffer capital gains tax, investors may aoqid 
such double taxation by investing direct, Nat tha bast 
background for Labour’s ideas of giving Lord Afodtin* 
tosh a state unit trust, , r 
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BUSINESSDBRITAIN 


CREDIT SQUEEZE ' 

Toughest Ever? 


I F the Minister of Economic Affairs really 
still believes the now ludicrous refrain 
that “ this is not a new credit squeeze or a 
return to stop-go,” let him look at the stock 
exchange and talk to some bankers. The 
letter written by the governor of the Bank 
of England this week to an unprecedentedly 
wide range of financial institutions adds the 
only previously missing ingredient to the 
old crisis package—the official request for 
directive for credit restraint. Moreover, as 
the Bank of England may realise, even if 
ministers do not, banks may have to be 
tougher in credit cutting this time than they 
have ever been before. True, Lord Cromer’s 
letter itself is couched in relatively moderate 
terms, simply suggesting that limits” 
should be placed on loans for property de¬ 
velopment, hire purchase, and personal and 
professional needs. No quantitative targets 
tor cuts in advances are being suggested, as 
they have been in the past. But—and this 
is the key point^no such official suggestions 
are needed this time, for the banks are 
already under their own, commercial, pres¬ 
sure, with liquidity near its effective mini¬ 
mum, advances at a peak in relation to 
deposits and the cushion of gilt-edged in¬ 
vestments relatively small. 

Thus it was al^dy quite clear to the 
banks that they would have to tighten their 
lending scrutiny a good deal unless the 
authorities actually helped them to meet the 
new year liquidity pressures; on the day 
before the governor dispatched his letter at 
least one large bank had already circularised 
its branch managers calling for an extension 
of restraint (which had for some time been 
applied by head offices) to the small per¬ 
sonal loans granted at branch mana^rs* 


discretion too. The real force of Lord 
Cromer’s letter is that it makes it clear 
beyond a doubt that no official alleviation 
is going to be given. And the pressures on 
bank liquidity may be particularly fierce. 

At similar times in the past, the banks 
have found that a good part of their job in 
curtailing advances and building up liquid¬ 
ity has in fact been done for them by the 
recovery in sterling, which has the double 
effect of reducing demand for advances by 
traders who are no longer paying for 
imports in advance and holding back their 
export proceeds, and equally of obliging the 
government to borrow more from the banks, 
and pumping liquidity into them, in order 
to finance the recovery in the gold reserves. 
But now one cannot be certain that confi¬ 
dence in sterling will swing right over in 
this way. Admittedly, the surcharge should 
reduce the demand for credit to finance 
imports and stock-building, but if the 
foreign exchange markets as a whole con¬ 
tinue to keep thtix fingers crossed and funds 
do not return to London on a substantial 
scale then the banks will go on feeling many 
o£ the indirect pressures on advances and 
liquidity that have squeezed them so 
embarrassingly in the last few weeks and 
months. The banks will accordingly have 
to be that much tougher in screwing down 
advances by their own insistence. 

Investment Illusions 

I N these conditions^ no one in the City 
expects any real results from the 
governor’s request to the banks to continue 
to give priority not only to export finance 


but also to “investment programmes of 
manufacturing industry.” The hard fact is 
that, given an urgent need to hold down 
advances, large applications for substantial 
sums committed to a long term investment 
pro^amme arc likely to be among the first 
victims. Clearing bankers professionally 
regard such finance as at worst dubious and 
at best supplementary to their basic function 
of supplying the economy with short-term 
credit. So it is totally unrealistic to expect 
and declare that investment is going to pass 
through this credit squeeze unscathed. 

This could indeed turn out to be Britain’s 
most effective credit squeeze since the war, 
both internally in reducing business aaivity 
and externally in shoring up sterling and 
the gold reserves. What seems beyond dis¬ 
pute now is the essential link between these 
internal and the external aspects of mone¬ 
tary policy, which the Labour party in far 
off days was committed to break with its 
two-tier notions. The Bank of England, as 
well as the European central banks gener¬ 
ally, have doubtless been impressed by the 
balance of payments response recently 
achieved by other countries through tight 
credit restrictions, above all by Italy. There, 
Bs Mr Brown might care to note, the main 
if not the intended contribution was the 
collapse of the investment boom. 

No Boom, Anyway? 

S o much for the investment boom. In 
manufacturing, anyway, the Board of 
Trade reckons that investment had stopped 
going by the middle of the year. Provision- 
aBy, the board reckons that the vdume 
of manufacturers’ capital expenditure 
(measured at 1958 prices and seasonally 
adjusted) was fractionally lower in the third 
quarter than in the second quarter. But an 
increase of 4 per cent is indicated for the 
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distributive and service industries. 

Last Au^st, manufacturers told die 
Board of Trade that they expected thdot 
fixed investment this year to be 14 per oent 
above last year, while at the same time <^er 
private industries estimated a rise of 15 per 
cent. Now it looks as if the increases for 
both might be no more than 10 per ^nt. 
And if the collapse of confidence aniong 
merchants-^rbefore Bank rate and the rest 
—that is now reported by the chambers of 
commerce should be paralleled among 
manufacturers, even these forecasts can be 
taken as pretty provisional anyway. 


CONSUMER SPENDING 

Brisker Buying at Last 

I N a spell of fine weather, with the general 
election plonk in tl^ middle, shop^ 
keepers enjoyed a record time. Their sales 
in October went up for the second month 
running, in both value and volume, this up¬ 
ward trend discounting ordinary seasonal 
effects. After hesitating throughout the first 
half of the year, retail trade has taken a 
sizeable turn for the better. 

All the main kinds of retail business im¬ 
proved in October, although the food trade 
less than others. Clothing sales were an all- 
time high, while those of durable goods 
shops jerked back to their August level after 
a dip in September, ^t still looks as if dur¬ 
able goods shops'are doing most of their 



extra business in cash : their hire-purchase 
sales in October were oifiy 5 per cent 
higher than a year earlier despite a 
10 per cent rise in total turnover. 
And it is still household equipment, 
which has remained much the samef 
in price over the last twelve months, 
rather than furniture and fioor coverings, 
which have got dearer, that is attracting 
additional bu^g. By the third quarter, 
compared with tlSe average level in &e first 
half of the year, people were buying 3 per 
cent more furniture and floor coverings 
(although only i per cent more than a year 
before) but 8 per cent more radio and elec¬ 
trical goods. 

People were also drinking about 2 per 
cent more in the third quarter than earlier 
this year, and smeddng about the same. It 
links as if consumer spending is a wh(^, 
inside and outside the mops, may have risen 
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by rather more than t pet. ioent in sht 
months. The slowing in die^tise in 
real spending in the first half ptbbably 
reflect^ the sharp increase in Oonsuisier 
prices between March and June, although 
people had die extra money in thm 
pockets. By October, with retail prices 
virtm^y unchanged from August^ they 
had probably got used to thmgs being 
more expmsive. But will the subsequent 
furdier price rise put a spanner in the works 
again? 

SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 

Why are we Backward? 

T Wp points Stand out from the valedictory 
refwrt of the government's Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, possibly the 
most important of the z6 annual reports 
that it has submitted to the government 
since its inception. One is the unexpec¬ 
tedly sympathetic analysis the reasons 
why British industry is slow to adopt 
innovations; the developnncnt of some 
ideas, says the council, is too expensive even 
for the nadonalised industries like the 
Central Electricity Generating Board, if 
they are also to mindful of their Mef 
to run with the prime object of making 
a profit. And others simply do not offer 
big enough margins of profit, even after 
the most generous investment allowances 
in any country, to justify the switch from 
traditional methods. applies particu¬ 
larly to reasonably efficient, mass-producing 
industries sheltered from the sharpest 

winds of competition.” It is a considerably 
more subtle analysis than the usual snap 
judgment that “ industry is plain 
stoopid.” More subtle, too, is the 

council’s assessment of modem manage¬ 
ment. Many managements are still, it 
admits, working without enough tech¬ 
nical knowledge to grasp what is going 
on; but some small and vigorous com¬ 
panies started to promote new techniques 
also fail as they grow, because their 
scientist-founders are inept at large-scale 
administration. 

The other point is the relationship which 
the council traces between research in the 
universities and innovation in industry; 
they flourish or wilt together. The council 
does not venture to guess whioh comes first 
—^whether university research sparks off 
interest in innovation in industry or the 
other way round. But it notes that flourish¬ 
ing academic schools of research in 
chemistry are paralled by a thriving and 
forward-looking chemical industry. And 
the deplorable record of technical stagna¬ 
tion in the heavy engineering industries is 
paralleled by lack of Interest m engineering 
at the universities. The council does not 
accept the idea that engineering is unpopu¬ 
lar because it is badly paid, wl^h it is not 
in lelaition to other professional salaries; 
but because it is despised as second- 
rate science. If tms is true—that 
there is a corrclatioir between academic 
research in any discipline and the pace 
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Because the advisory council is 
being broken up, and replace by 660 ib- 
iishd Science Qouncil- widi^ a li^rdaihent 
staff, which will advise purdy bn ioutttiiic 
science, this is probably the ibt time Ukat 
any government report wilt survey wdegget 
as a whbk before me pressure groups take 
over. There is nd body left to cast a^epoQy 
appraising eye over the specmim of 
research from oceanography and the iaiide 
of the atom to direct generation of 
tricity and say that too mudi dfort was 
going here and not enough there. The idea 
of a science mini^ was to prevent sepa¬ 
rate scientific empires from developing; the 
present government arrangements merely 
create them. 

AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

Jury of Peers 

RiTAiN’s aircraft industry is to be tried 
and sentenced by as formidable a collec¬ 
tion of minds as it can have been its mis- 
fonune to encounter. The qualifications of 
the committee appointed by the Minister of 
Aviation, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Plowden, to inquire into the future place d 
the aircraft industry represent a nice 
balance between those who have direct, 
technical knowledge of science and the 
science-based industries, like Sir William 
Penney, and Admiral Sir Caspar John, those 
who have had contect with Aem in a 
managerial and administrative role, like 
Lord Plowden, Mr Aubrey Jones and Mr 
Austin Albu, and those who have had no 
direa contact with them at all—a busiiKSS- 
man, economist and trade union (^ial, 
who therefore stand for unbiased, as 
opposed to informed common sense. 

There is irony, as well as justice, in the in¬ 
clusion of Mr Aubrey Jones ; for it was he, 
when Minister of Supply, vdio tried so hard 
and unsuccessfully to shake the aircraft in¬ 
dustry’s unshakeablc conviction that Britain 
owed it a living. He saw there was not suf¬ 
ficient work m prospect to support in¬ 
definitely an industry employing nearly 
300,000 people and he tc^ the companies 
so. His successor, Mr Sandys, bribed them 
by contracts into mergers that reduced their 
numbers, but not their size. The situation 
has not changed gready since Mr Jones’s 
day; the airc^t mergers have not ac^ved 
th^ primary object d permitting the in¬ 
dustry to contract less painfully and mbre 
smoothly than by the brutal but effective 
prdbess of driving indivkliial companies out 
of business. The industry still emf^ys 
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2i6s>ooo p(^oplc ; 00 tb^ last count, its nmih 
ben |iaa^ started to, rise agdn by neairly 
2,poo* ., 

The aircraft industry has been ccAsuming 
£20Q million the 3C400 mtlUon that tbe 
govenunent contributes in toul to research 
and devdopraent in this country^ and it 
threatens, if all its projecio come to roost, 
to consume even more. It will be the com¬ 
mittee's unpleasant tash to decide whether 
the country can reallv afford to let this con¬ 
tinue. But how muen, rather than whether, 
spending should be cut back, how far the 
ii^ustiy will have to contract and, having 
contracted, what projects it will still be 
capaUe of undertaking, is what the com- 
miuee win have to decide on the evidence 
available. One dan^r is that it might 
decide this purely on British evidence. The 
aircraft indust^ is intematioiial; what hap¬ 
pens here impinges upon factories through- 
out £urq)e and the United States. What 
ou^ to happen here cannot and should 
not be dedd^ without reference to^ what 
is going on in other countries, or for that 
matter, without reference to what customers 
in other countries think British products. 

FINANCE HOUSES 

Tightening Their Belts 

F or the finance houses, l^rd Cromer's 
directives were axM^er in^cation that 
there is likely to be less profitable business 
around next year. Sonic of them believe 
that the peak of the hire-purchase boom 
was in any case reached in October. Now 
the banks have been asked to limit new 
lending to them. For the moment, most 
of the finance houses have little need of 
recourse to further bank finance, since 
brokers have been depositing large sums 
with them as shareholders decided to go 
Uqfdd until the uncertainty was past, but 
this source of funds could diminish if the 
building societies raise their rates. The 
rise in hire-purchase rates caused by 7 per 
cent Bank rate is already r powerful obstacle 
to expansion. The Finance Houses Asso¬ 
ciation’s recommended maximum rates for 
car hire purchase are now back at the 1961 
credit squeeze levels, except that the maxi¬ 
mum new car rate is i per cent lower at 
per cent. The secondhand car maxi¬ 
mum of X3 per cent means a true effective 
rate of about 25 per cent, which is bound 
to have a discouragii^ effect, on the second¬ 
hand market: especially since many of the 
dealers think the car boom is now on its 
last lege. 

Lord Cromer's letter to the finance 
houses did not actually mention hire-pur¬ 
chase business. He asked them to restrain 
financing for property and building develop¬ 
ment as well as personal and professional 
advances, while making as much finance 
as msiblc' avalHble for. exports, and for 
productive investment in manufacturing 
industry. But k is doubtful: how much 
new business the houses will be able to do 
in this way, espedally at'the hew hitler 
ratesH ; 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
RETRAINING LABOUR j 

Minisl^ts Appalled 

T he Government is not planning any¬ 
thing like a wholesale adoptioir of 
Swedish labour market policy, of Which the 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury, Mr 
Anthony Crosland, spoke warmly in a recent 
speech. It does,, however, find the Swedish 
system, and the good industrial relations 
tnat go with it, an admiraUe example. One 
aspect which the Government wiU try to 
emulate as soon as possible is the large-scale 
retraining of redundant labour. Ministers 
have been mildly appalled by comparing 
British and Swedish efforts in this field. ^11 
OECt) report stated last year that about oAe 
per cent of the Swedish labour force was 
retrained eadi year. In Britain, the capacity 
of Government retraining centres is about 
one-twentieth of-onc per ocnt'-^nly about 
9,000 places each year ate available in 
Britain, while Sweden has 30,000. If this 
is set against an unofficial estimate that about 
250,000 workers become redundant ]n their 
jobs in Britain each year, the extent of the 
problem can be realised. It is clear that 
adequate retraining schemes could make a 
big contribution to the productivity and 
mobility of Britain’s work force. 

The problem was seriously neglected by 
the last Govemment, so thM todiy me 61 
the biggest obstacles to planning > is the 
simple lack of information about toe likely 
partem of change in ctnployment. The 
Ministry of Labour’s Manpower Unit has 
produced one reporf^ but it is a very small 
poMp of men trying to cope with a very 
large and urgent problem. So far the whole 
debate on the effect of automation in Britain 
—^from Mr Wilson’s^ scientific revolution 
speech and Conservative efforts to jump on 
the science bandwagwi down to Sir Leon 
Bagrit’s Rcith lectures—has been based on 
an almost complete lack of statistical data. 
The Govemment hopes that the “little 
Neddies will soon be providing a stream 
of detailed figures and estimates which can 
provide a basis for serious manpower plan¬ 
ning. 


STERLING 

In No Man*s Land 

T he pound is still in a no man’s* land 
of half-confidence. Fairly substantial 
support had to be given in New York on 
Monday and Tuesday, mainly because 
isterlui^ was being sold speculatively six 
months forward on quite a big scale. By 
midweek the markets were qukt .and 
thin, and there was a tentative feeling that 
foreign Confidence might at last be ^ting 
on to a firmer fating. The Bank of Eng¬ 
land’s move to limit credit, the apparent 
success of Mr Wilson’s talks at the White 
House, more hopeful noises from the 
Government’s incomes policy negotiations, 
and Mr Qdlaghan’s atatement on his new 
tax pn^sals 'were all cited as possible 
ifcaMMiglor greater foreign faith in the sheer 
oedihRity cff theBddsh.Gpv^r^ But 
the.marhet was too thin tb mnch'Wd^ 
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on.what isigns |hw wewre*. Spot . sterling 
was fractionally firmer AgaioBt the ^ dollar 
and. the rates on Euro-doUar deposits also 
eased r slightly. 

Meanmile, the repercussions of the 
sterl^ crisis continued to work themselves 
out in the central bankers’ delicate readjust¬ 
ments. It now emerges that Britain has a 
total of $z,o8o million in medium trim help 
to draw on. Switzerland, whidi does not 
belong to the IMF but does participate 
in the General Arrangements to Borrow, 
has provided the British authorities with $8 q 
million worth of medium-term assistance in 
addition to the IMF’s $1,000 million. 
In addition a further $80 million has been 
provided by the SjrisS as pSrt of the $3,000 
million of short-term support organised by 
Lord Crimer.^ The'Bank^,of England fias 
already used the first $80 million to repay a 
$50 million 1961 loan from Switzerland 
and to mop up $30 million worth of tlx 
dollars that took, refuge {n Switzerlana 
while the sterling crisis Seemed to be 
threatening the Resent structure of ex¬ 
change rates. The New Yofk Federal 
Reserve bought back a further $100 million 
this week, using Swiss francs acquired ftum 
the Swiss National Bank via a swap 
through the Bank for International Settle¬ 
ments. , . 

A by-pfoduct of the,I^fF help to Britain 
is that it has restored^ part of the United 
States standby arrangement with the fund. 
Britain’s $1,000 million drawing from the 
fund last week included $206 millibn in 
United States currency. This and similar 
dollar “drawings have kept the net United 
States drawings on the fund to only abemt 
$265 million out of the $500 million avail¬ 
able on the standby, although its gross 
drawings this year have totalled $525 mil¬ 
lion, including $125 million worth of Ger¬ 
man marks drawn this week. 

FILM INDUSTRY DEFENCE 
ORGANISATION 

Parcelling Out 

W HEN the Cinema Exhibitors’ Associa¬ 
tion decided three months ago to 
allow films more than five years old to be 
shown on British television screens, a death 
blow was dealt to the Film Industry De¬ 
fence Organisation, origiiially set up to buy 
television rights of British films by way 
of “negative covenants.” Snbscriptions to 
Fido are to cease, and the rights k bought 
will be offered back to the distributors who 
initially sold. them to Fido. As and 
when Fido gets paid it Will distribute this 
cash to ita ^ibitor and distrihucor mem¬ 
bers as fast as possible, to avoid tax oompli- 
catipns. The prooesziis fraught both with 
legri and technical difficulties and, in a 
sense, with missed opportunities^ 

The small independent dnema owners 
and the film unions are naturally, unhappy 
at the winding-up: the distributors who 
sold the rights are uncertain whether m buy. 
them back. The films were sold in “ pacl^ 
ages V, of iap to th^ films,iandxan only 
be rictumed'k): similar numbers. But some 






. . . because PAPATOVVAI means ‘a flat piece of land 
with a tree on it’. A Maori word, it is also a place in 
New Zealand - about 90 miles south of Dunedin - 
known for good trout-fishing, duck^hooting and boat¬ 
ing. We happen to know because we are the National 
Bank of New Zealand. As such, we provide a complete 
banking service through 175 branches and agencies in 
the North and South Islands. We have also acquired 
useful information on a variety of topics, commercial 
and otherwise, which we gladly give to anybody 
interested in doing business with our country. So when 
you want to know more about New Zealand, ask us— 

The tMoHoi Bank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Esubliihcd 1872 

HEAD OFFICE: • MOORGATE, LONDON, ICE 
T^UpIloiM: MONARCH INI 

More than 175 branches and agencies throughout New 


' With ovcf too years’ ej^pe^rience of 
r Australia’s commerce and trade, as well as 
with every type of industry, we can provide 
valuable information and assistance to any 
company, firm or indit idual considering 
Australia as an opportunity for business 
establishment or increased trading 
opportunities. Please ask for a copy of 
our free booklet— 

"AUSTRALIA —A GUIDE FOR NEW COMPANIES- 

which contains information on business 
establishment, company law, taxation, 
overseas trade, labour relations etc. WVite, 
phone or call 


THE NATIONAL BANK 

OF AUSTRAUSIA UNITED 

I, Incorporated in the Commonttealth of Australia) 

Established iS^8 


Cbid'London Office: &aTokenllouse Yd., London ECa. MOXarch 8<>70 

OVER 9S» OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRAUA 
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The critical path to PROGRESS 



What next for the dynamic chemical industry? New products, of course, 
but also new routes to familiar ones by way of new and cheaper raw 
materials. As process know-how becomes more widespread, the hardest 
problem in working out the critical path to progress may be what to 
make, not how to make it. Sales will grow but profit margins will shrink: 
the chemical engineering contractor must therefore meet ever more 
exacting demands in economic plant performance. Simon Engineerijig 
combine awareness of international trends with energetic chemical 
proems development and long-accumulated experience of the planning, 
design, erection and commissioning of major projects—a claim supported 
by more than forty million pounds of chemical engineering contracts 
now current in twenty cQuiilrics. 


Simon Engrineering: Ltd 
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distributors sold more than one package 90 
Fido. They may assign their rightsuo 6 
few distributors who will buy back pack¬ 
ages gradually as and when they can see 
a market for them. This may be con¬ 
venient for them, but has the unfortunate 
effect of sterilising funds locked up in 
Fido—for the option is an apparently end¬ 
less one. It is a pity that no time limit was 
provided to the original covenants and that 
Fido was given no discretion over how the 
money is used. The value on liquidation of 
Fido is nearly £2 million, and the film 
industry is desperately short of capital. Sub¬ 
scribers will treat any moneys they get rc- 
^tumed as almost an unearned bonus, and 
would certainly not miss this were it re¬ 
tained and used to finance new productions. 
But things don't happen like that in the 
British fite industry. 

CHEMICALS 

Styrene—Wher^s It 
All Going? 

T he chemical industry is a place for men 
of strong nerves and steady faith; in 
other words, foolish optimists. The last 


Bishopsgate Burning 

B ishopsgate goods depot 
(and two other warthopscs 
since then) burned to the grtfimd 
last week-end. Two men died 
among the litter of roasted 
lemons and squashed grapes 
which are all that remain of the 
goods and the bonded store of 
spirits stacked there when the 
fire started. Bishopsgate was 
old and due for demolition, but 
does that excuse British Rail¬ 
ways for not taking better fire 
precautions? Fire experts who ^ 
taiew the depot before the fire 
and have seen it since ask what 
sort of fire drill British Railways fgiV . 
prescribed for its staff. There 
were 200 in the warehouse when 1957 53 

the fire started, and the particu¬ 
lar danger of warehouse fires, no one 
around, hardly applied in this case. What 
instructions, if any, had the men, to fight 
the fire bravely but ineffectually until it was 
out of control, before calling the brigade? 

Owners of gaunt, draughty buildings with 
high roofs and uninterrupted floor areas are 
inclined to argue that the currently fashion¬ 
able precaution of sprinklers is in this in¬ 
stance useless. Fire experts argue otherwise. 
According to them, sprinklers with water 
available at adequate volume and pressure 
(not so simple as it sounds) and linked 
directly to the fire station so that the brigade 
is alerted the moment the sprinklers switeh 
on, can mean the difference between a small 
fire and a calamitous one even in awkward 
buildings If they are right, Bishop^te 
need not liavt burned to such deadly e&ct. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

month has [see^ ax^oihkctimetit^; 
major 0fai9mya4"<3iaam 
capacity for styrenb tihe raw x^e^ tor 
the plastic polystyrene) bom the present 
135,000 tons a 3^at to 220,000 cons by the 
end of 1966. 

Such incre^s would seem mad in any 
other industry, but in chemicals the bold 
move has a way of paying off. On the face 
of it, there is nowhere much, for the new 
styrene to go. The obvious Market for ’Oifc 
producer, Esso, is the International Synthetic 
Rubber Company at Fawley, yet to get the 
long-term contracts that it would ne^ as a 
base load for the nrw plants Esso would have 
to offer styrene at prices well below present 
levels^ say £6y a ton instead of the present 
contract level pf about £75, Even if that 
reduction were offered, loR might not play 
ball, since it is in the company’s commercial 
interest to remain unattac^d axid take 
advantage of any further softening of prices 
as, with capacity increasing all over the 
world, they must happen. 

But Esso is not likely to put up a plant 
just for fun: a market survey has been 
carried out that the company says amply 
justifies the investment. It had better, 
because on present form Esso will, with its 



This fire has dashed an otherwise reason¬ 
able h^e that fires in Britain were gradu¬ 
ally being brought under control. For five 
years, they have been rising alarfixiogly in 
number and ferocity ; this year there were 
signs that the curve was beginning to flatten. 
Damage done during the first ten months 
of the year was very little higher than in 
1963, £57.6 million against £56.5 million. 
It now looks probable that fire damage will 
pass the £70 million mark before the year 
is out, against £66.6 million for the whole 
of 1963. This is depressing, when the cam- 
pai^ for better fire precautions had looked 
as if it was starting to have effect—helped 
no doubt substanmlly by increases of up 
to 32 per cent in fire premiums, and dis¬ 
counts of as much as 50 per cent for pro¬ 
perly protected buildings. 
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i hew jndfi.vba 
groadcjfl^" 

and in ____ 

units OMPMhV iff 

unltkdy to ItaVe up ia sleeve 

that is all Aat dieaper; it is more 
likely to be bsokil% jOn ao eimloiion in 
demand fot tbs 

where a good deal^E^ reidtewB^beeB 
directed and wlh^;|ui enormous inctrase 
in d^iband.l[ap^luy to a m^on tons a 
year, compared with the present total'pro* 
ductioo of all plastics of ^ than 800,000 
tons) has been freely ptop^eo. 


EGG MARKEtnwi ^ 

Too Many B^s in 
the Basket > 

T he British Marketing Board seems 
to have ridden out the minor row oyet 
its plan to stop the sale of cheap^ second- 
era^ eggs. Under this scheme, which was 
mtrodui^ in January, the Board held back 
small or cracked eggs that had , previously 
been sold off cheaply, thereby hoping to sell 
its increajsingly large surplus of big eggs^ 
some of which are already being brok^ Up 
for industrial use—^and reduce the presepi 
egg subsidy, running at £30 million; a 
year by destroying a lot of good food. 
At its annual general meeting this week, 
the Egg Marketing Board ms^^ed 
that its “ seconds scheme was achieving 
its object. Between January and September, 
retail sales of big eggs went up by 10,000 
boxes a wedc. 

Objections to the scheme had come from 
the Omsumers* Committee which said old 
people and housewives were complaining 
about the disappearance of cheap eggs, but 
none of them turned up to give evidence 
at the public enquiry. The old and poor 
are not usually disposed to display their age 
and poverty to the public view. Instead, 
egg men complained that the price paid for 
seconds’* had fallen from is. 6d. before 
the scheme to is. now. If this puts 
them off egg-producing, so much the 
better; the present subsidy arrangements 
keep to many inefficient producers in 
busmess. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Taking the hint from a couple of papers 
read at the British Association’s annual 
meeting in 1962, the BA and Shell 
Chemicals are setting up a new sdentific 
award. The origind papers, by Leslie 
Holliday ^d Stephen Toulmin, made the 
point that the boundaries between different 
sciences and technologies impede industrial 
progress. In order to encourage attempts 
to find common ground, a prize of £250 
will be awarded mr ths best paper on the 
^ubjecL 
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INDIA’S FOURTH WAS 

0ioriti€s Reshujfled 


if the new plan really succeeds in its aim of 
pushing up India’s growth rate to an average 
of 6.5 per cent per year—^which still leaves 
only a meagre increase per head. 


Calcutta 

U WEMONSTHATIVELY Mr Shastri has 
been refashioning India's economic 
policies. Circumstances do not allow 
nim much room for manoeuvre: India's 
foreign exchange shortage compels him to 
give mgh priority to industrial plans aiming 
at substation. Yet within these 

limitations he has tried for a better balance 


between present needs and long-range future 
objectives. This is evident from the pro- 
po^ for the next plao^ commencing in 
March, 1966, that were presented to the 
Indian parliament last week. 

Expenditure under India's fourth plan is 
now to be a good deal smaller than envi¬ 
saged in the tot draft prepared just before 
Nehru's death, althou^ it is still 80 per 
cent larger than in the third plan. Re< 
allocations that have now been made within 
±is smaller total point to a distina shift in 
priorities. Agriculture’s share has gone up 
from 16 per cent in the first draft to nearly 
22 per cent in the second, while the share 
of organised industry has come down from 
26 per cent to just over 20 per cent. Infra¬ 
structure investment on power and trans¬ 
port has not however been cut, but pushed 
up; the aim her^ may be to underpin the 
anicuhural programme by extensive rural 
vulage-to-market roads rather than provide 
more amply for industrial needs, j^ually 
marked is the increase in social expenditure 
in keeping with Shastri's pledge to give 
India's teeming millions a better deal, the 
increase being particularly marked in h^th 
and education. 


Industrial targets have naturally been 
revised, some quite drastically. The list as 
now presented shows “inputs for agricul¬ 
ture (chemical fertilizers, irrigation, 
pumps, etc.) separately from others—a neat 
trick of presentation designed to disarm 
critics at home and abroad. This apart, 
what strikes the eye is the slashing of the 
steel target from 22 million tons to 16.5 
million top^ implying that only one new 
pUmt need be built over the five years, 
lilts will be at Pokaro, for which the 
Russians bavej^m^ed aid already I 
western aid wiU be ^ughc for the exp^ion 
of the four existing wprks, two public and 
two private. India wiU still “ keep in view " 
possibilities of private deals such as those 
being worked out between an Anglo- 
American consortium and New Delhi for 
further new capacity to meet requirements 
beyond 1971. . 

Even os modified the fourth plan will see 
India continue its efforts to^ build up a 


wide range of capital goods industries, but 
it looks as if the approach may be more 
cautious. A commitment to establish a 
second plant for heavy metallurgical equip¬ 
ment has been retained, but mnbirions in 
chemical equipment have been trimmed, 
while the idea of a second coalmining 
machinery plant has been dropped 
altogether. By 1971 India aims to be proauc- 
ing 4 million kW of electrical generating 
equipment a y^r, but most of this and the 
associated distribution gear will come from 
units now in various stages of construction, 
plus some help from United States private 
enterprise with which negotiations for joint 
ventures are in hand. Private participation 
will also be sought for petro-chemicals— 
ICI, Philips Petroleum and Dow Chemicals 
have already entered the lists—and for ten 
million tons of new petroleum refining 
capacity. 


Private Industry Gains 

A HIGHLY significant role is assigned to 
private enterprise in several of these 
Indian bask industries. In engineering the 
private share in new investment will be just 
short of half, and in ferdth^ and pcstkides 
a third, of the total. Proportioqs are reversed 
in respect of consigner goods and such 
intennktiate product as cement, where the 
private share rises to two-thirds. In aggre¬ 
gate terms the privale-pubUc split in new 
industrial investment is put at 43 and 57 
per cent. 

What is stiH causing anxiety in business 
circles is a declaration that a public sector is 
to be established in the consumer industries, 
mostly through co-operatives that will give 
producers of agricultural raw materials like 
cotton and sugar-cane a stake in the final 
product. The motive here is to disperse con- 
prol and location, both high-priority social 
objectives. To see the issue in its proper 
perspective the point to note is Uiiat 
operatives arp surely as legkilOaie a form ot 
priVale enterprise as joint stock companies. 
A more substantial objection from organised 
business could be raised against the plan's 
proposal to limit the expansion of the 
modem textile industry to a noeagre 9 per 
cent over five years—a deliberate decision 
to enlarge the market for cottage weavdrs. 
Some protection for these is obviously 
needed, because of the employment it 
creates; but if. may be a serious mistake to 
depend 90 heavily on this, to^ meet the up¬ 
surge in consumer demand that musk follow 


DYESTUFFS CARTEL 

Leopards and their 
Spots? 

T he effectively simultaneous announce¬ 
ment by the most important dyestuffs 
manufacturers in Germany of a 15 per cent 
general price increase has attracted the in¬ 
terest of the German cartel au^ority. 
Although customers were notified oy the 
companies involved between October 15 th 
and November 16th, the increases are all 
to take effect from January ist next year, the 
early warning being intended to give the* 
textile industry an opportunity to adjust its 
own prices in turn. The textile companies 
have reacted sharply; the federal authori¬ 
ties, equally sharply, have decided to in¬ 
vestigate. For the list of companies involved 
could almost be a roll call from the prewar 
Europesm I^estuffs Cartel: the Carman 
companies BASF, Farbenbeyer, Cassella, 
Farbenwerken, and Farbenhoechst, maiw 
of them reipains from the dismembered IG 
Farben giant; and the German representa¬ 
tives of the foreign firms, Ciba, Sandoz and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, are all for- 
llier members of the cartel. How far the 
tacit agreements that exist between many 
chorea) manufacturers, often in the form 
of aimpte ** information agreements," can 
be brou^t into the field of illegal cartels 
remato to be seen. While they may allow 
companies to make, say, price changes 
together, they fall a lon^ way short the 
complex and tigbt-kmt prewar cartels, 
which left precious little in the way of 
markets, areas of influence, export quotas, 
and patent exchanges to chance. 

SOUTH AFRICAN INSURANCE 
■■ .. - — ■ 

Third Parties at Risk 

yohamesburg 

T he ediapse of South Africa's Parity In¬ 
surance company last month marked the 
thirteenth financid in^^tution in the country 
to coine to a sticky end during the past 
three years. Its insolvency will probably 
have the widest and most serious repercus- 
4908. Piarity is by far the biggest ttod 
party insurer in the republk, covering about 
400,000 motor cars. Its demise means that 
motorists, who injure tbied parties are no 
longcx adequately insured against their own 
lia^ty a while the injured themselves face 
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Beacon at Stigsnaes 


You turn left oS ^^}ioi>ectoej 1 and make for the 
coast. Ahead, star-like twinklings flicker in the 
blackness. You corner--and the Gulfhavn refinery 
stands like a brilliant beacon in the Danish night. 

In the glow, standing tall as lighthouses, you 
see the fractionating columns of this brand-new 
European refinery bullt.by Gulf. Completed only 
a few months ago, it is already in full pi'oduction 
supplying refined products to the whole of 
Scandinavia. 

Gulf is at work In thirteen Eur^an countries. 
New petroleum marketing operations in Italy 


and Britain. A new. petrochemical pfant 1ft 
Sardinia. New ocean terminals in Britain and 
Norway. Exploration for new sources of oil In 
the North Sea. These are Just some of the Gulf 
operations In Europe—all backed by Gulf’s 
worldwWe resources. 

Along with Gulf's petroleum products, over 
400 of them, comes its enormous gtobkpile of 
knowledge and technology which will put more 
oil, more energy, to work for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corpomt^qn, Pittsbutgh, Pennsylvania, 
USA, and throughout the toorfd. 


Gulf 


GULF 1$ OIL 
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States Steel ibr a b^Mpe^mu it 
is buildiag>ai' itt Idlest' 
sylvania. Am^itbtg die vapbar dqp^deir' 
prindpite dut bas been uilW&ir .somb-years 
to deposit metals <mi plastl^ strip iS;pessed 
through a vacuw ch^i$e^(^ut rcH nun 
metcufy) in wBu^ ^diu&duuii k' liea^d to 
the pout of vapourising by an deetrtHi 
beamt vapdlk odtKifoBset <n-^ 
strip—part of the priiMaai bib bto’ 
prevent it candbjtk^'.On 
too-^ydddi^ le "ulus. diattd'' foam 
atmo^pberic rutlaii^ 

used to make some containers now ‘inue' 
from tiepkte. Thk » yrhat US Steef k 
aimiitt|a^ for Ulce sRuaets of ^ k bu becb 
forerf. to cog^, kjib . jiii .the; 

metC8.;pfe.Jb. ihe.tot tCT yatta.&^co 

the j;irice l^e^in-,^ 

creased ip, Bntmi ,The fP^' Sm, now., 
dropped bafk, bpt^t ^ tlMb,£i>4i»,(aiid, 
still yCaoo above. CouncuT^iliilg. 

price) jt proves .i»o^uro enm^ .W! ppsh 
comp^es h^'s^hip for suosdtbt^ . 

In irnfs searcirji ^pnte isibobnd to. kbe . 
first Place; it ,k(jenotiopusly,'the moat imr. 
portant outlet for:m» accounting fot,:ipwe . 
than a half of .con8upipti<p„«<f new tn^Lt . 

And utbppgh the tmod tmibc ia vanish-, 
ingly'thiii, in tfaefcoiinpe^ve p»e|»gtfig 
ttartet where th? ff^te of complete si^- 
tutioia ^ ptlw t^enals haunts, ^ .^eel. 
companies atiy increases iti costs are signi¬ 
ficant. Thus other: materials have fen 
investigated for some time i;. RepubUc and 
Youngstown Steel are also looking at vapour 
deposition in America, Being more 
“ noble” than other metd8,.le$8 corrupdble 
tin oners better all-round protection ; it also ‘ 
bondi well to the sted sheet, lb many ways 
a conibination of aluminium and steel .is 
ideal: steel provides the strength cheaply 
and ahlfflinium, as dieaply, the resistance 
to corrosion. However aluminium is net 
a complete subadtute.: ^ will not stand up 
to the, acidk cOhdidpns hiside ^ of fruif 
for etample, thou^ It ia perfealy acftpt: 
able, for say, msmt boxes. Mmeover, It 
is a great deal cfaeinier than tin, at about 
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in 'galyanisiag. (Aim' ^ opidd become: 
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'attractive f(if.,die 
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pripe and abdet wppiy.1 Afeteb^t theM 
ate; (d^tic oo^ng.ikafeaJs hcmgMveK^ed' 
that dbtiU ahort-ctt^ dte 'indphi^^ 

for otBieir reiv^ 

P9sim Cjpcif^^bfe, 

hkps.s^ 80 f^ y^i^v' ft vVivid: 

UTustrition <» of ftmTOg!,price8‘ 

to go too iu^': yii^ 

w^u 4 voic^ 'b;Caujib ^ its 

costsg but a aatujj^ wbi^ 'd^pptt' jD^ 

itucers arcMkecn^, amre jftttt.SAick 

tried for some '^tuxM to 

prices \ ,/ . ' ’ ' - ■ 


Mitmbiifji ilis 

Tofeya 

T he anuilg^adoa of tfie tStte Mteau-^: 
Japan into ont ; la^} 


June i^ve an 

return to prewar power whi^ former 
Zaibatsu holding concert^ were obviously 
detained to mSke to fw p^agn competi- 
ridq ixr ihtmiadona] marl^. Ihe postwar 
rdorms broke the power tod the wealth of 
cohtrbfilng famuiqii the’SUbatsu; and 
the subsequent regtbiqMng has' been more 
in the nature, of tooae apd informal associa- 
tidh. But the Mi^^l^ . group has been 
more tightly knit than SUmhomo or Mitsui; 
and it IS now negotiating mth Mitsubishi 
Electric Manufacturing for a ^sible 
mergtf of the compai^ mjDo ^ g&at struc- 
tlire: It is highly llkdy il^t? the necessary 
approval ct the Japan 'Fair Triut^ .Cbpaipis- 
sfoQ will be fortbooinin^ The mafh prob¬ 


lem at this time seems to be what to do with 
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Elearb^?'etttier' 
the ittee 

^^^•il^eM' f-j :"':. 

ilMi dttlier met|;^ . ^ ;$hm!^tsuhi*^ 
Umy ■ EMustrie^ . .lilitimbihlii'i Nippon 
ftw^ofoduiojiei voi Mffil||bjm>tt>i^bui)d* 
iAg iiad EngineerintJnth MMsht^ Heavy. 
iMhailiiea^ Ltd:,. pcodw^. thei^cowMij^s 
li^adtsf iBMiiiaer|(i‘idimiif|ieit^^ «ripndM>. 
tioa^ tifid} tfpect^d aaka «|i.'iippfouiiiai«ly.. 
idWheiilfjjMiAaB )9en^^^ iaJttal 

wbanate’^taniheiaineii - 
t^.Jl^v^eadfe Gomtiniudh enoaib^ are 
ptpud iw tAr;faa dwtTjtiie acwiMitaubiahi 
nufy bd 'xdt^or .iTth among the top hun- 

lnp>ii.'aipiipH»Vil',iif V , .. >■■ 


BUSINESS y. INTERNATIONAL 

«p|Ko|aHini^^ 

Sfi0(i^^9t jnMO'^doibi^l^ niiergett 
pl^ prepariiigi the 

wa$> t^iodtet'miifgifri'itt ^ la^et 
the prewar Zimtttt gbata le^iq). 
itk |itdiii^ d>|isaselvp6 lor tbeie hlteolft 
interhati()(w‘hiM&|iM' ebtiuM^don timi iMK; 
meeV th<t'&pact'> J^n^s foreign , trade' 
liberalimtion-: 

* In seVeraf‘&^a the smahtf ca'Zaibatsu 
^tns ere hi'&iRadlid djffic^es hecatue of 
safes Vesjstince a^ ihe '|tijm>iiioh^ policies 
of the C^vemnaent. ' iintsitbidii Electric, 
for example, has announced a 2 per cent 


THE BGOHOMIST 1!>ECBMBEK^42, im 

dividelKt'd«p(eai^&^A«i!t la.-tt^^otperk 

■wnber. > j, 


PAWA GUINEA 

and Mother 
•' ■ - Nait$re 

T ni Australian ^ovarnmtm has no\v 
betn pi«Sent^ with .a critical World 
Bank report on ^ohomic policy in Bspua 
and New Guinea. It is the first attempt 
to oMe* to grips With Che territory’s 
ccoraiby ,and di.sj^tiss its future. The 
report finds P^esem policy full of good 
inicfitions^ But tlte Australian govern- 
is criticised for the indiscriminate 
chiiract^ of it^. spo^hg—same grade 
of m^<al kttenti^, primary education 
a^ j|ij^HltU]:ai)l everywhere, 

wbeth^ t^e area contributes 
mu^ nt^e to the economy—and for the 

;b^vy cxpc{i|<» on Euiopean-type ameni* 

, ties working in the 

administraaoA^are concentrated. 

The mission estimated annual income 
per person at about ^40 GCA50) and 
pointed out that there ate no shortages of 
foody that the climate is benign and that 
olbthutt iSfoasily come by^ It is when one 
£r the sinews of future economic 
tfeveloptnenty necessan^ if New Guinea is 
to bold its own as an independent state, 
dun dignities arise. A good deal more 
thj^ ha^ territory’s pre^t revenue 
Cx^es Aust^^ subventions. The 
missiorA th^$ subsuntlal 1^ invest 
need^ shmdd be coneWurated oh 
agrkiilctireV forests and livestock, biit it 
also looks for some attempts to build up 
secondary industry through industrial 
estates and favourable tax policies. Bsti- 
mating that Only a sixth of the arable land 
is being used, it recommends doubling the 
coconut and edeoa. areas In the next decade 
and qusidrupliiiig those under rubber. Tea 
is regarded as a possibility. There arc only 
three hundred l^sand beef cattle now '; 
ten tp^s thib hMh^b<U'. bp supported a 
decade frorrt ‘BOw, 

All this needs money, apd the mission 
. recognises that moat df it-^iU have to come 
from Austraha* Lilte Australia’s Currie 
Con^itfee pn Hi^hot: Bduekrion it !s 


OCFAS 


(AUSTRALIAN TRUST TIRRITORY) | 

JO’tuff 81HIIE1 RabailmL' -' 

jie BRITAIN _ 

^OMON^l 
I ISLANDS^ 



l^opulAliQn*^ mill. (20,000 Australians) 
JMrsn*^104,000 square miles 
Inoome per head—£40 a year 
Exports 1902-63 —£13J200,000 (copra, 
coconut oil, cpcoa, rubber, coffee, ply- 
wpodjgold). 

-r-^ . -W*— 

critical of the “ cqdal development ” policy 
for liniVepud primary education and calls 
for qukkei* advanc^, in secondary and 
tertiary educa^n. It wants more local 
pMple in .admlnistratkn and less use of 
expensive Australian Standards for build¬ 
ings, together with better oommunications 
and less €oiicemratl<% On" the central 
administration. The^^straljan govern¬ 
ment Is hampered by inexpefte^^ by 
the legacies of paten^sm, the emphasis 
on church mission-ti^ activities rather 
than money raising, bt^s, by shortage of 
skllla, and by dtwbts in Australian busi¬ 
nessmen’s miilds abopt Indonesia’s 
intendohs. *: 

Some of the World Bank proposals, as 
on beef and bananas, woi^ compete with 
Australian industries. Most would not; 
and it makes sense to Australians to use 
New Guinea to grow things like coffee and 
rubber that do not grow in Australia itself. 
Tiierc is the immediate problem that 
increased military expenditure .in New 
Guinea, to which the Australian govern¬ 
ment is committed, will draw resources, 
especially labour, away from other new 
investment. But this is one place where 
rich uSable resources’ are lying idle \ 
and there is little sign that any rampant 
New .Guinea xgttioiii^sm will arise soon 
enough to cUt into feasoi>abte investment 
returns. ' ^ ,, • . • 
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‘• y^ .Bmh^ . 

•^.wp, troops by SwJi3$ ppUppma to 

JL. 4 isputfi bfifil 

have kk)^ saminrlM 
baiikctx!^ ^lehbmg 

itincraiu foreign fundfrr^i|ff<>^ bad^ 
for bankers’ professioiial sixiecy. fA. 
Zouheir Marclam^ duectCMTiol ft^ Geneva 
incorporated fianque Arabe Omnnereii^, 
was arrested recentl]^ for rdTusing to give 
information on certain numbered accounts 
in his bank containing the Sw. fr8.50 million 
war fund of the Algerian FLN liwd with 
Mohammed Khider, the self-exiled former 
treasurer of the party. This followed shortly 
after the arrest, for police enquiries into 
his Ranees, of Rhadames TryjUlo 
who is disputing with the other half- 
brothers and sisters of the former Domini¬ 
can dictator the inheritance of bis reputed 
$800 million fortune, of which $50 milliion < 
is said to be in Switzerland.. Both these 
g^tlemen were soon freed^ althou|di the 
Trujillo miUions remain blocked and M. 
Mardam is now suing the Swiss state, (or 
Sw. frs. I million damages for arbitrary 
arrest. Now that the clamour has calmed 
down, some of the mystique surrounding 
^^^nd’s l^ndar)^ bank seoecy^ my 

The Swiss mimbered Account, central to 
the Khider affair^ is not fp. inacoessiblc 
treasure hou^e concealing all sorts of skiill- 
dug|[ery. Number^ accounts are merely 
an internal deduce of banks to protect 
customers from indiscretion by staff ; the 
name of the holder Is known to the 
directors: The princ^te of a professional 
obligation up^ 3 bkOKer and his enmloy^s 
to maintain iSence on all facts i^t ^chmc 

r own tb them id d^ir professfe^ ^F^ty 
hot Svi^. As in odicr cenm- 

tries, Its tqain }udi(^ basis is in" contract 
relations between customers and banks .and 
foils comes under civil law ; vio^tion 
Mdefs foe defendantJiabktndamm In; 

Switzerland, however, ^cffessic^ 

is alao covemd' % i ncunhial law, 
viillations being punishable by fines or im¬ 
prisonment although in practice convic¬ 
tions are rare. Most important of all, 
banks cannot be compelled to talk to tax 
inspectors; here customers of Swiss banks 
enjoy spe^l protection. 

But this Ooligation to secrecy is not 
absolute; information can be legally ex¬ 
tracted m testatory or 4 >ankruptcy c^s, or 
for |he registration of assets of racially or 
politically persecuted fordgners or stateless 
persons not heard of sinbe 1945 and pre¬ 
sumed 4 <^d. And Swiss bankers’ secrecy’ 
ill particalarly assafiable in criminal cases. 
Incept in two small cantems^'^ivitnesses have 
po right to withhold evidence in criminal 
.. . Continued.on fofe 1282 
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Only by imtting Cutty Sark to the taste will yon dis- 
covtf de foil overtones of the great Highland malts, 
subtly revealed tfarongh its light colour. People who 
lead m taste are leading the way to Cutty Sark. 
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J| In Britain the Biink of England's directive that credit should be Umted seUcHjo^ji ’^ 
deflationpry element to what has now become a traditional crisis package^ 
catcas suggest that manufacturing investment has already turned,down^ > \ ,m 


in In America^ confidehee tifco^eted after being shaken momentarily by the dollar backtOdth!hf 
the run on the potM, All no^ looks set fair for the economy rapidly to make good the graukd 
lost during sirikas in thi autofnobile, indtsstry. r- 


B Within the comtnon market growth rates have slackened, dtHclu^ in Itat^ ddtuii dMtnes in 
industrial output tndy have come to an end. A ' > 


BELGIUM 

Severe shortages of la^ur and 
practically full utilisadon of plant 
Industrial production in the third 
quarter was only margiiuilty above 
the levels reached dufing April- 
June, but 7.8 per cent up on the 
third quarter of 1963. Uomestic 
demand is being sustained at high 
levels by buoyant public and private 
consumption expenditures, and 
expon demand has also remaineid 
strong* Wages have risen rapidly; 
the estimated increase for the year 
as a whole is put at 12 per cent 
Under these circumstances, price 
controls and credit restraints have 
not yet stemmed rises in prices and 
the deterioration in the country's 
foreign trade. Retail prices rose 
more than a point between June 
and October to 4.5 per cent above 
September, 1963. On the other 
hand, record exports and substan¬ 
tial capital inflows have offset swell¬ 
ing imports. Reserves again rose 
in October to $1,870 million, up 
$85 million on 12 months. 

FRANCE 

.Despite a distinct dackenklg In fhe 
rate of growth and a continued eas¬ 
ing in the labhnr nuirket, the stabi¬ 
lisation programme's success in 
stemming wage and price rises re¬ 
mains dubious, with new strike 
threats in public sector. Retail 
prices September up 0.7 per cent 
on August and 2.5 per cent on 12 
months. And impact of stringent 
price controls on already sluggish 
investment is now worrying French 
officials as well as OECD. Although 
ii^ustrial production recovered in 
S^ember from summer lull, out¬ 
put still only 0.5 per cent above 
second quarter averi^e. Automobile 
production has continued to decline 
and activity in the other metal¬ 
working industries—-until recently 
very buoyant—and in the textile 
and leather industries also has 
slackened. Recent olSdsd survey 
showed hnaitiesamea Mt opdmitfic 
about traida in orders and output 
than any* ibne sinco lydb. 

, trade ppsi^n aaam 

de^eiinKn^^,slightly hi September. 


However, heavy inflows on dq>ital' 
account continue to push iip the 
country’s reserves; at $4,999 
lion in November, reserves up $54! 
nEuUion on 12 months. 

GERMANY 

Rising domestic consumption and 
strong investment expenditnres— 
expected to rise some Z2 per cent 
both this year and next— 4 iave all 
but offset a continued slackening 
in export demamL Industrial pro¬ 
duction rose strongly in October 
to 7.5 per cent above year-earlier 
levels. Strain on the labour market. 
has increased and large wage de¬ 
mands have been tabled by the 
public services, railways, post office, 
metalworkers and miners Unions. 
But price rises remain moderate. 


INDUSTRIAL. OUTPUT* 
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foreign riip-^dOwh dl Gcrmati jitoeks 
about ov^, and bodks repatriating 
ekchange ki brder* to offset domcitic 
sqiMze' cm Squidity, official gey 
serves slipped only slightly, in 
October; at. $7,052 million up.$1^1 
million on 12 months. 


ITALY 

Both the ouipuf index and biisigept- 
meq’s assessnieiit of thelt orddr- 
books over recent months ihigest 
that the recent rb^tlon. in buinhm 
activity may havh readit^d bottohL 
Ifidustnal piodUccion itmahl^ 
steady between July and Septem¬ 
ber, running some 4 per cent bdow 
yCar-earlter levels. But the situa¬ 
tion will dearly , iremi^ very deli¬ 
cately balancdl uhiil^the govern¬ 
ment’s measures (0 stimulate 
investment begin to bite. Mor^ver, 
prices and wages are still risin)^. A 
1.5 per cent increase in the cost of 
living index between the setiond 
and third quarter of the year .led to 
automatic wage increases for nearly 
half of the country’s working popu¬ 
lation in Novembtf, 

External p^nients position con¬ 
tinued to improve dramatically 
through tided )And although 

reserves down dightiy^ Octebte to 
$3,223 million Itgly has npw npide 
good prafctically all the ground lost 
in six months to ApriL 


• BRITAIN 
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I1963 i1964 

Construction, food,drinH 6 tobacco oxcludod 
Source: EEC & national statistics 


The pull of the domestic market, 
stabilisation measures in France 
and Italy and a 4 per cent increase 
in German expoit prices over the 
past 12 months have continued to 
eat into the country’s current ac¬ 
count surplus. Diuring the third 
quarter the trade surplus fell to 
only $171 million from $^i6 million 
a year earlier, and a further rise in 
tourist expenditures abroad brought 
d<^vn the total surphu on current 
accojoal for the thm months to a 
kmte $22 jniUion-^tbe JowesI figine 
for many years. Uqwevei, with 


HOLLAND 

Continuing strong izK^r^scs in in¬ 
vestment and consumption demand 
have underpiimed output but 
frustrated hopes that the govern¬ 
ment’s anti-inflationary drive would 
lead to a lessening of tension in 
the labour market before the 
beginning of the annual round pf 
wage negotiations. Prelimina^ 
talks between employers organisa¬ 
tions and the unions have gone 
badly, and it Is feared that the 
wage explosion of last year may ie 
repeated this year. 

The country’s domestic infla¬ 
tionary pressures have not tippcki 
its external payments Into deficit; at 
$1,965 million m October reserves 
up $65 million on 12 months. 
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woce«dia|(,. although the authorities are 
ulowe<) to ask only for information directly 
lclajt^.l9-.^.:(^ ppding. Smss magis:. 
trates, however, enjoy nothing like the 
of their British counterp^ to.sMure 
duck^ore of injfomiatioo. if baiiks and 
' crimihri inithorities disagree on whether the 
' information demandrit:;^' 'rrievanr, they 
usually manage to teach a thscreet solution. 
In the Basque.' Atabe .case they evidently 
.didnot. .... : 

EUltOPBAW SHIPPINO 

Too J4uch Norwegian 
Tonnage? 

F or the first time in its histcMy, Norway 
hia a bigger canker fleet than Britain, 
ti^epd 4 bat month this^^t consisted 
of neatfy 12 million deadweiflht tons^some 
nityooo dwt ahead of Britaiik Norway’s 
menraant fleet totalled 24^ million gross tong 
tt^ end-September compared with Britain’s 
2Xi million* ptoss tons. Thisr shows clearly 
the comparatively high percentage of tankers 
under Norwegian fla^s, wh|cji Reaves Noxr 
wegian shipping parucularly susceptibly to 
the Hgpm of the ihtemational tanker^ 
market.. Jtissc are becoming increasingly 
intense with the continued excess of 
eWorld tanker tonnage and the resulting k># 
level of oil frei^t rates. Estimates recently 
carried out by one of the major oil com¬ 
panies indicate that to^’s level of freight 
rates is likely to persist for the next five 
' years at leasts and maybe longer. They also 
suggest that the boom or bust conditions 
of tme charter market that have predomin¬ 
ated since the end of the war are likely to 
give way to low average freight rates with 
considerably slower cost-price escalation. 

All this means that spe^lative building-— 
pbdng an older for a tanker before getung 
a charter for it from one of the major oil 
companies (something St which Nor- 
weghm ols^e^ have become past masters) 

KET nmcATfms 

VyORLD (^^ODITY PRICES 

The all4t#jnlt Indicator showed LITTLt 
CHANGI this waok (to Dacambor fth). 

In the food foctor sugsr* cocoa and moat 
docllnod. In the matalt sector lead and 
copper advanced* but tin showed a further 
fan of ail «o at,33S a ton. 
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INTElttfATnONAI. 

— 4 s becoming increasin^y precarious. But 
even tinder today’s conditions the 
wegbns have not stopped specubdve bfludn< 
^ fog. ^ Three big tshaers fo the 8 q>qpo. too 
range that were lookfog for long-term 
charters earlier this year are now l^pdfog 
on a voyage basis while searching for mter 
employment. 

Because of their drive and efficiency* the 
Norwegians have always been considers the 
most adept operator shipping busi¬ 
ness* particul^ly in the ^fonkeir, traces y in 
the past, they have often judged this market 
better tUn the mafor comp£flel But con¬ 
siderations of pure efficiency are giving way 
to natkmal shipping interests. Norway* with 
plenty of ships but little natipnal tfade* is 
particularly liable to pressures tci^g to 
reduce the tonnage oi ships to the amount 
of trade carried between the places con¬ 
cerned. It would seem high time even for 
adepts to pause and take a good hard fook 
at the ebangin? pattern of world shipping, 
political as well as commercial, before com¬ 
mitting themselves even more heavily to a 
bigger and better but possibly under¬ 
employed merchant fipet. 

MOTORS 

Three-Fifths Mexican 

There is a constmt pressure on motor 
cempames in developing countries. First 
they were talked into local assembly. Then 
the use of locally made parts (tyres, plu^s, 
batteries, etCi), then heal manufacture with 
as large a home made content as possible. 
All three stages are usually accompanied by 
a chorus of hostile and unhelpful comment 
from all sides. Meodco, however, seems to 
be arriving safely at the third stage. 

Mexico City 

U NLIKELY as success seemed at first, it 
looks as though by the middle of 
next year Mexico in fact be turning 
out vehicles that are at least 60 per cent 
Mexican by cost/tSf a quality equal in most 
respects to the imported pfocfoct, and in 
quantities sufficient to dispense widi im« 
ports. 

. The industry started in Mexico back in 
1926, when Fofd set up an assembly plaht 
in the capital. General Motors came in ^ 
nine years later, and Automex (Chrysler) 
in 1938, followed over the next twenty-four 
years by eighteen other companies assem¬ 
bling American, German, Brench, British, 
and Japanese vehicles. The government’s, 
new auto programme entailed first prohibit¬ 
ing further imports* and then reducing the 
number of auto firms to ten. These ten 
wem Mcensed to manufacture on condition 
that, as quickly as possible, they would 
invest enough capital to raise the /Viexican 
coptept of meir vehicles to 60 per cent by 
co^ ^eluding labour, fuel, electric powear. 
and directly-connect^ depreciation ;^ana^ 
amorrisation costs). The deadline, foe ^ ^ 
atuining the 60 per cent was originaily aet ^ 
for last September, but when no iiiaiiafo&*.» i 
curer foee^he deadline it was waived^fodfe ' 
^thenfsifoddbe able to meet the reifmte- 
toent Vy next May. 


The survivors, besides those alreuly men- 

Dalsii^imarlcari Motofo) ; Aato- 
. motnz, Pelta , OXKWg. .Mercedes Benz); 
Impulsora Automotriz Mexicans (Borgward, 
bujt. apparea^y sdll-bom); Diesel Nacional 
®enaiat), tod Promexa (Volkswagen). 
'Ctaroen has recendy submitted its manu- 
faCttxring programme for approval; Rootes 
was turned down, but now will probably be 
. able tq coiiie in happily under Chrysler’s 
jyfojL ' 

The ctxnpanies will spend a total of more 
than $155 million on new plant and equip¬ 
ment ; to compensate for this, they receive 
, a series oftax and import exemptions. 
Nevertheless, car prices will go up an esti¬ 
mated 15-18 per cent as the nadonal con¬ 
tent regulation goes into effea; American 
ceiB are afoeady about 35 per cent dearer 
here than a^ home. 

But automakers’ biggest headache is 
wheAer they will find a market for all 
this increased productive capacity. A mini¬ 
mum produedon of about 15,000 vehicles a 
year is necessary before a given model yields 
a prtffit. Authorised total produedon for 
1965 is 92^270 cars, 31,730 trucks. There 
is little prospect of exporting, even to other 
Ladn American countries that do not have 
theit own motor industries; freight is too 
^p^slye and shipping services are too 
infre^utot and irreg^ar. Demand within 
Mexico has been esdmated at about 80,000 
units a year; optimists count on the dis- j 
appearance of the 25,000 ciirs smuggled in ^ 
at present, and a future market of perhaps 
z 15,000-120,000 units. 

Americto and German managers sdll 
seem unworried. Said one: The potential 
economic growth of this country is limit¬ 
less ; besides, in a couple of years you’ll see 
the number of manufacturers shaken down > 
to about three or four, in addidon to our¬ 
selves.” Most informed observers agree. 
Probably only the Americans and Volks¬ 
wagen will survive ; they control the market 
at me moment. Tbe biggest chunk of the 
car market chiring the first seven montfo of 
:x 9154 went to Ford (23.5 per cent); next 
came Plymputh with 15.4 per cent; 
CbevcOlet, ii.6 per cent; Volksi^en, 12.5 
p^ cent/;, and a balance of 36 per cent 
divided among Rambler, Jeep, Mercedes, 
Opel, Citroen, Datsun, and various others. 
iTbera w even a few Moskvitches on the 
istfoets. One optimistic dealer bought 300^ 
Moskvitches a few years ago and is sdll 
ti^g to sell them ; he sold three in 1963. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Tattihg recently about changes in the 
tactile industry, Mj: Alfredo Sedi, the presi- 
^ dent .of IPCATI, pointed out how the size 

fovetonent has changed in the last fifty 
: yeps.^ A spinning mill now costs £55 a 
^ipfodle foaccad of £i and the newest me 
oosts £4,000 instead of £20. The 
Vi fotostry fo. as a result, nearly as capital 
^fofoifolve'^5,000 per operative in a modem 
Ammcto’mill workfog three shifts) as 
petfdeum. 
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It makes a better kind of steel 

This oxygen pipeline feeds our two new oxygen processes, 
the Kaldo and L-D. 

Consett is the only steel company in the world with both 
of them. 

This means that Consett can now produce higher quality 
steels. In a wider range than ever before. And with an 
astonishing uniformity of properties. 

It also produces them faster. 

If you*d like to hear more straight talk about oxygen 
produced steel, ring us. 

: Or come and visit our new plant. It’s a new and vigorous 
experience. 

Consett 

CoDiett Iron Company Limited, Consett, County Durham. Tel: Consett 841 
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Id!) ' R Nu;lor rrcjss'irc Vessel 


In the North East there’s space to live and breathe—and epaae for 
new industry. 

Available now are a variety of fully serviced sites and ready*madd 
factories. Some are in or near existing centres, others form part of new 
towns planned for modern industry. Considerable progress has been 
made in modernising tiaditional heavy industries and there is room for 
more, but there are especially attractive opportunities for new light 
industries of ail kinds 

Sites arc near main trunk highways and railways, and have good links 
with the North East ports Electricity, gas, oil, water and coal can be 
supplied at favourable rates. Financial assistance takes the form of 
free depreciation, with standardised grants of 25% for buildings and 
10% foi plant. And a hardworking, adaptable labour force is ready to 
serve new manufacturers 

With these advantages, many firms new to the region are doing very 
well—and staff enjoy the spacious living. Now is the time for other 
firms to move there, to benefit fully from the growing prosperity of the 
new North East 

For iurther ^l^frPaiibn, ^si^'yoW sebfetory'to Wi^e.to: 

The North East Development Council 
20 Collmgwood Street Newcastle upon Tyne 1 


stake your claim in the North East now 
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Iti the world 


In Encland^pPh^KO'^lfllil^ed GGMOial Electric Co., Ltd. to 

supply an atopnlc Ceaetpr f^Jelatcd equipment and tech- 
nolP^cai daEt^l6«:;<!:jOf^|^ firms known as the 

First Atomid'|N^I^Vti^ti|^ • This vital equipment 

and techno{|^,^j|| the construction of 

Japan's fir^kl^dar po^f .'plant, ScheclulGd for completion in 
Apfil, 1965;.," ^ , 

In over flft^^tllatwerM*# pHlIliipa trade centers there are 
eKporiencecil^sl^ trade experts rd^y to talk business with you 
' whether yoj^^jj^t^ness bp metals, machinery, textiles, 

foods or genM^'ppnriitiCdftl^ have a talk with your local 

Nisshe reprp|§^lat^ It could well be the most 


profitable ch^^ttl^aver hltvei'^^ 



i^.«{jporter$ 

0 COlITS 


lY OSAKA Talex: OSSSOA. OS32S5. 0$3361. 
Japan Cablas: NIS8H0C0NY TOKYO Tatox: 
inibury Circus, London E.C. 2 Tal: LONdon 
IDON •tforaoit Offlst: Himburg, DusseUorf, 
world. ^ 
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tbe jloie 0ipw{of (m fead^ tlPCMve 
copy of 

oU.qI 4»e; 9u|l4iog7 3owd«s As^ijiKjatioQ ^ 
^ itjl 4ii$)aAly: qieewg: will, l^y^i m^ ils 

p cow^ aod «o todett >;1?|iti w 
under strong preaai^te from^mimy cf^jjdiie 
t$8ociatkwi*a metahevfrto rafoe ntiw 9^ jKirr 
ucui«rly .C0 widen t)ie gsp-^tween iw^w- 
ing add Jeiidk^ rates.. T&e rates whiqb. a 
Quidber’Of societies at^ pressing for are ad 
increase per cent to ^ per cent ip/tbe 
raortgago race and ,ao increase^of pcr cent 
(0 3! per cent taa paid in tbe interest paid 
to butldldg society sbareboklefs. But there 
is still a ,go^ 4^1 of support antong' the 
» bigger spcteti^ for the view d^fit the dedsion 
shc^^jbe>,deferred gt le^ until the New 
Year. There is no doubt that an increase 
in rates will be nocessary before long unless 
the societies can wring some ta^ concessions 
\ from the governm^t; and they look to be 
tu a strong bargamipg position to do, just 
that, And a number of jpefedes feel imU 
if the govemoient'^can'be pressed to give 
the societies a decision in the next few 
weeks, it would not be sensible to incur the 
strong government disapproval that would 
niidouhredly be shown at such an increase. 
4 But while societies are promised some lAt 
relief with the.advent of a corporation tax, 
there are those who point opt that this is 
still two years away that the relief will 
be less than they need. 

This week the a3sqciad9n’s chairman, Mr 
Andrew Breach, hap givqn a strong hint tbpt 
an increase in interest rates cannot be long 
delayed without either (i) .significant tax 
concesskius, or (2) a sharp reduction m the 
rate of lending. In this respect the Builc^g 
Societies Association was perhaps a little 
surprised CO find itself included on the l^k 
of England’s mailing list for the Goveriw’s 
^ credit squeeze di^ctivc. But it Mema that 
the buiUling societies (not iiKluded in, the 
1961 mailing list) were sent the letter partly 
for information and partly to acquaint them 
with the Bank’s views on building dtvdop- 
mem (maftoe, for which aome socieues lend 
a marginal part qf , their funds. 

The first nine months, of 1964 saw a 
gradual falling away in the inflow of fdtads 
into thr socicti«i, bur with-many investors 
not prqjarcd to/ehter dic^^t Vlecrion stock 
market at feast in the snort tcrhi. the nijt 
inflow t>f fimds has ifnlJrbvcd recently^ But 
the recent'tocreafe to 7 ^ cent in 
rate has made other fojrms Of investment 
still more competitive. This applies' 
ticdlarly to loc^l authdtity loans it rates of 
7-8 per ^ centjand Lord Mackintosh \m 
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again that the Nadcgial 

:^ingg ptoyeiiM^I; will bs mtroducmg 9!SW 
wi pacara. accretive ravmgi achemca befyie 
,vwrrlong.,, .i . 

ji^the end Iba As8oeia40Q'a.r^ 
ratex arp by the net op^atilig 

su^lus of ItMildjhg societies and Mr BreaiCb 
cakidatet the pityposed rise in 

income, taxi^iq the April Budget the net 
operating suiplus, already pared/ this year 
to 4a. qd^per £|0 q of assets, is likely to be 
reduced tp; around 3s, If current resezve 
ratios are to be maiataiped (to be granted 
** d*^ee status ^ speiepea have to maintain 
a mlDlmum ratio of reserves to assets oi H 
per cent although since September societies 
nave been allowed a lower ratio of 2 per 
cent on assets above million) such a 



Jn a^rowth rate «>f onfe 
the, near'tfl 

„ cuiteht ^ar.; But tf w: 
Ics ww freid from paym 
any tax oO Ihefe au1i^l^9e$' societies' wot^ 
J2e ibl£jm ofjdwtt 

.8©ercehL ^ 


«»e$e ere the p^h&afac&g4Kk^ 

the ^miSA 

4 lxtmih 

thend^ jnU^At 

of tb^ s<»«:fetill^»^aK^^O^ ta^ to 

invesmra than tbos^reom sdUk 

charging 4me><an^irg>rMgj^^ 
the sthalier sodefiee^ifltd Wtt ik no obn^ 
don cm them to foUow 
rates. But even wUhouc a reromifletidol rate 
one rhmg is’clear, that fep the mOiflibMt 
least no ^ciety vHlI be able to tOwer ks 
mortgage . rate; the promisee of '^the 
feabdur party bn this score are 
foreotten. • 


STOCK MAKKET 

On Certain but Urthappy Ground 


T pB market recognises a credit squeeze 
when it sc^ one. Although g}lt-edgcd 
might felt die double dose of the 
of Bhgl^nd’s l^er to tbe banks and Mr 
Callkpan’s explanations of his taxes it was 
guides which felt the blow most-^which 
is not illogical giyen the prospea of indus¬ 
trial recession. The Econbmist-Extel 
Indicator was knocked down 10.7 points 
od Wednesday but moved hardly at 
all on Thur^y. On previous days 

the market had quiet but ^rc 

been some optimistic private buying—thus 
repeating the rheme that has recurred these 


last few months., of the public not believing 
that rbc worst will happen .qntii it does-^ 
and the event always, seems to be as bad 
for. investors as the profoundest of pessi¬ 
mists had feared. Had not the St. Peters¬ 
burg share index fallen to 7 xw.hefoi^ the 
fall of Kerensky and the October Revo¬ 
lution ? was one broker’s view. 

Companies with large overseas profits 
have particidarly badly hit. Shdl is 
now 25% l^low.its year’s tSifih at 33s; qd., 
Bowaters is. fid. off on the week at 
42s. 3d., and Hudson’s Bay fis. 3d. down 
at qqs.^^-rhese are characteristic of what 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLP BOURSES 

LONQON 

Another unhappy time on tax 
definicloHs^-and lack of them. 
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beea ^ Wh«t precise 

effect this will haiV^, on .companies that 
co{gi4 be exj^e^ to ,.^pve.t;hek roistered 
addri^ses-r^iko ^ Hudsoa’s Bay-^o the 
<^i^cry whence they have the vast buQc of 
their business or op other companies (like 
British American Tobacco) that have built 
up a worl4-3¥ide empire from a. British 
headquarters^ is anyone’s guess. Certainly 
the market is not hoping for much. Nor 
should it; after all, most countries have a 
tax system similar to the new British one. 
Gilt-edged are still very unhappy: move¬ 
ments have been relatively small, but down¬ 
wards, with War Loan down i on the week 
to a new low for the year of 544*— 
bejow its pre-election price. Presumably, 
next week, there may be small buying before 
Tuesday bui if there were to be concessions 
for gilt-edged surely Mr Callaghan would 
have announ^ them this ^eek and hot 
next ? 

Sven on Wednesday there were a few, 
very few bright spots. British road signs 
are to be mo^nised—so Franco Signs go 
up: the George Cohen 600 Group increases 
its interim and shows profits up 57';. in the 
first half of its year and the shares rose, but 
only 6d. to 13s. qd. At this rate (and the 
chairman sees no reason to doubt it) the 
shares are on a 5.9'^. dividend yield for 
sure, and —less surely—^give nearly 2270 on 
earnings. More generally, and in the 
longer term, the repatriation by the 
investment trusts of some of their £890 
million foreign investments could be 
a major factor in the market. So 
could investment by the tax-exempt pension 
funds (who ha\^ in fact bought a little o\’cr 
the last few months) or a succession of good 
foreign trade figures bringing the foreigners 
back into gilt-edged after their end-year 
repatriations (which seem to have been 
going on an unconscionable time this year). 
And some former favourites, like Rank “A” 
which is nearly 407.. dewn on its year’s 
high, or Dixon's Photographic, over a third 
down, should attract buyers sooner than 
most stocks. 

CORPORATION TAX 

The Unknown Liability 

W HILE Mr Callaghan's announcetoat 
cleared up a few of the uncertainties 
on the corporatipn, tp, anyone graplffing 
with the new con^I^tics of this tax, which 


will revolutionise the structui^c of British 
• compimy^twatbivirfifi 
iinknowiisv 

^ilt be fixed f^ the tak^^althougff it fias 
been made clear that if bime pitched at 
around 35 per cent this would secure the 
same yield in tax as is obtained from eexn- 
panies from profits tax at 15 per cent and 
income tax at (from next A|m) 41^ per 
cent (8s. 3d. in the £), And tM initial rate 
will not be announced in t)^. 1065 b^et 
but in the budget of 1966. ' 

The first payment of thp cprporatlon tax 
'for new companies will be nine months afto 
the end of their accounting period while 
existing companies will pay the* tax Ip one 
sum initially on January 1967* ' This 
means that compattk^ whose financial ^rs 
end after 5th April 1965 are already ikble 
to corporation tax—^at a rate however that 
will not be known until April, 1966. It 
does look however that it will not be till 
then before plans for the new system are 
finalised even though some profits being 
currently earned are liable to the new tax. 

When he first foreshadowed, the corpora¬ 
tion tax in last month^s budget Mr Callaghan 
stressed that one of its main virtues was 
that it discriminated against distributed 
income and fa\'ourcd retained profits which 
would be taxed at a much lower rate than 
the present combination of income tax and 
profits tax. But now in his latest statement 
Mr Callaghan has had to threaten sp^ial 
action against some private companies, 
includiiig the “one man'VcqmpMUes who 
seek to avoid personal taxation oy, retaining 
profits subject only to corporation tax. Here 
is a new version of the old paradox that 
dividends are bad for public companies but 
good for private companies. To t}ie old 
surtax directive is now added what is in 
effect an income tax directive. 

Mr Callaghan does not clear up the major 
uncertainty on capital allowances and simply 
says that they will bt^given for co^ration 
tax purposes on the slame lines (a favourite 
phrase of this Chancellor) as fdr income tax. 
What Mr Callaghan does not say is whether 
the present rates of allowances arc to be 
increased (selectively ?). If they are not, the 
value of those allowances will be dimimshed, 
since the tax saving^ on them wall be 
reduced from the current theoretical level 
of 534 per cent to say 35 per cent. Is there 
to be a recalculation of these allowances so 
that in money terms a company will receive 
the same benefit from them as before ? 

Mr Callaghan has indeed the unhappy 
knack of giving just sufficient ihfofination 
to raise fresh uncertainties. Thus he says 
that dividends received from UK companies 
by unit trusts and investment trusts will not 
be charged to corporation tax m 
hands ** 5 they are passed on to sharehdders 
in the form of dividends.” But may this notf 
necessarily mean that investment trusts will 
make bigger distributions (unit ^usta 
generally distribute almost all dieir dividend 
Income) and emulate the “ regulated invest¬ 
ment company ” in the United States which 
are statutorily required to pay out 907^ 
cent of its income. Perhai» the Ghanceflor 
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has r^sed that there , were possible 

advahttlito 

holder >lui4 

ratio, for alriiodgh earffin^ rl^mvested 
by a trust might b^eniual^ be subject 
to the shareholders’ capital gains, rate 
this could well be at a rate less than the 
personal standard tax rate certainly when 
the shareholder isvliabjik to , tag. 7As ,<^x- 
pected the investment trusts will be hit 
vW Mr \'^^lhan’8 statement that com- 
' jpanies^ bv^seas Income whidi has 
suffered overseas tax wiU be able %o cb^ 
credit only against^ tbe^;dprp<^ |o 
whidh it is liable. will mean that cfe 
overseas hdld^s of mvestmeat t^^ 
become mo(^ less valuable in tei^tps of 
income than they at ^present. Bui on me 
other hand if it is bei^dal to a xktsk to 
distr^hut^ a higher proportidh of its’cam- 
Jngs this ' ritouid Tcahce the likehimpd of 
dividend reducdomi from invesdn^ trusts. 
But in the long term the trusts with very 
large dollar pc^olios are likely, to reduce 
them substantially to the ben^t of the 
l^itish balance of payments if to the detri¬ 
ment of shareholders seddng a current 
he(ke. But the trusts’ final decisiom will 
obviously be taken with due regard to the 
relative prospects of British and Noph * 
American shares. Howler on fears of 
trust selling of doll^ stocks the premiiim 
on investment dollars has fallen tO yll per 
cent, the lowest level this year. 

What of the d^mpanjes earning most of 
their profits overseas ? They will be 
affected even more serioiisly than the trusts. 
The main immediate sufferers are the major 
(Ml companies—BP and Shell—^with tax 
rates overseas well in excess of the likely 
corporation tax. They will therefore pay 
no cor|X>ration tax but for the first time 
British income tax will become payable on 
their dividends. Both companies will be 
faced with the choice of reducing their 
retentions or cutting their dividends. But 
the Chancellor holds out some ray of hope 
for such companies with the possibility that 
these problems could be eased by “ some 
transiuorial arrangements.” At least share¬ 
holders in BP have the knowledge that what 
they suffer will be shared by BP’s majority 
holder, the British Government. And once 
prices have been adjusted to the new situa¬ 
tion, the present low net UK rate companies 
should prove more attractive investments for 
pension funds and charities who will con¬ 
tinue to be able to reclaim tax on dividends. 

WALL BTREET 

Excuses on the Street 

New York 

R arely has the importance of mood on 
Wall Street been«to strikingly demon¬ 
strated as last week. In late November the 
staling crisis, and then the threat that 

r MT American interest rates might slow 
lo^ American boom, shattered the 
euphoria of investors who earlier had been 
exidting over dividend increases and stock 
splits, and ^entually caused a sharp break 
in stock prices. Last week, as President 




Among the major civil engineering works throughout the 
world carried out by TAITLOR WOODROW TEAMWORK is 
the reconstruction of Mangere airport, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Due to become operational towards the end of 
1965, the new ahtport includes an 8,600 ft. runway, which 
extends on a pr^optory of jUl into Manakau harbour. 
Designed by the NeW ZeaUhid Ministry of Works and Civil 



Aviation Authority and constructed by Taylor Woodrow 
in association with Wilkins DavieU Construction Co. 
Ltd. of New Zealand, Mangere will provide a further link 
in the global chain of airports capable of handling the 
largest jet aircraft. 

If you are planning he^'4e^elo^eli|^ 4r get 

speed and drive into yt^ tlig^t stj^... 
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Johnm’s strong waxoing to tMmkcrs stopped 
the move to higlier loan rates^ this threat 
||4 evaporated—^bot the mood of unease it ha d 
caused most certainty did not The Dow- 
Jones industxial. average spurted only, briefly 
as those banks that had raised business loan 
charges began canoellmg the increases^ and 
then fell heavily again: on Wednesday it 
dropped 6.88 to close at 863.81, off 3.35 
for the week on top of the previous week’s 
20-point loss. And on Wednesday new 1964 
lows on the New York stock exchange out¬ 
numbered new highs by 64 to 18, a start¬ 
lingly unusual thing in this year’s markets, 
i As always “ the street ” could find reasons 
—or excuses—galore for this odd behaviour. 
Yev-end seilmg of shares for tax purposes, 
switching of stocks within portfolios, are 
*)* exerting their Usual erratic December 
I influpce. Many investors are said to be 
worried by a new flaring up of the seemingly 
eternal threat of a national railway stx^e 
(this time by three shop-craft unions), by 
the prospect that steel-industry bargaining 
now beginning also will end in a strike, and 
by the threat of higher labour costs through¬ 
out the economy. Mr Johnson’s torpedoing 
of the interest-rate move supposedly has 
eroded the certainty of some investors that 
inflation is coming—apparently on the 
theory that the President will now try to 
push down anything else except wages that 
otherwise might go up—and to worry about 
more presidential intervention in the 
economy generally. Finally, some traders 
appear to fear that the threats of sterling 
devaluation and of higher^ American loan 
rates have only subsid^ temporarily rather 
than gone away for good. 

While all these explanations may hold 
some truth, they seem less than sufficient. 
A steel strike cannot begin until May ist: 

4 the new rail strike threat seems the least 
serious of the half-dozen or so the market 
has been shrugging off since the summer of 
1963: the other worries are exceedingly 
vague—and the parade of dividend boosts 
continues. A deeper explanation would 
seem to be that a happy mood, once 
smashed, is not so easy to recapture, and 
that the monetary storms of the past month, 
even after blowing away, have left investors 
shaken—so that they are searching for sig¬ 
nals of future storms, and overlooking go(^ 
news, as conscientiously as they were con¬ 
centrating on the good and ignoring the less 
’favourable a few weeks ago. No one can 
tell how long such a mo^ may last, but 
to anyone familiar with the tremendous 
power such intangible feelings exert in Wall 
Street, a strong caution signal has been 
raised, at least temporarily. 

STEELS 

Bumping Up the 
Dividends 

S TEEL shares continued their erratic 
course this week, and useful gains at 
the end of last week in anticipation of the 
main steel dividend seasons were more than 
wiped out this week following the statement 
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ffom the, ParJsamqnta^ Seqxtary to. the 
Minister of Powgr tiat tlie , 
renadoQglise the steel m^ustry was j^p- 
gressing nicely apd would ccrtamly ,be 
introduced in, the first session of the new 
parliament,” There had, in the past few 
weeks, been somo speculative buymg m the 
belief that, since the government was faced 
with a host of economic problems, steel 
oationalisatkm would be pushed down the 
list of priorities. 

Against this background of uncertainty, 
Brit&i’a steel makers are cootmipng (as the 
November figures of production ^ow) to 
produce at record levels and three of them 
have this week produced the kind of results 
expected from an industry working at a 
much higher capacity rate. 

Like South Durham last month, United 
Steel has improved on its forecast dividend 
rate not with a further increase in dividend 
but a tax-free capital dividend out of profits 
on sales of investments. The dividend itself 
is raised by 5 points to 15%. The trading 
surplus comes out at £15 million against 
;C8 j million from so far an unknown sales 
figure but gross profit per ingot ton works 
out at £6.7 per ton compared with £5.9 
per ton for 1962-63. This profit would have 
been greater but the board says that “ profit 
margins have continued to shrink owing to 
the increase in costs and stability of selling 
prices.” Politics apart, the current year 
should see a further advance in profit¬ 
ability, for the Steel Pecch and Tozer works 
have now almost completed the replace¬ 
ment of open hearth furnaces by electric 
furnaces, and United Steel expects that die 
scheme, when completed, will have a 
“great impact on costs.” At 31s. 3d. the 
shares yield 9.6 on the dividend ex the 
capital distribution. 

The results from Colvilles fell somewhat 
below expectations, even though trading 
profits more than doubled from £7.2 
million to £15.4 million and a pre tax loss 
of £1.3 million was turned into a profit of 
£5 million. But these results, though 
impressive by comparison with those for 
1962-63, are somewhat below the more 
optimistic expectations aroused by the 
interim statement. The board says that 
Colvilles is still increasing its share of the 
market for strip mill products, suggesting 
that Ravcnscraig has in the past year at least 
covered its depreciation charge. But with 
Linwood, its most important customer, on 
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short time working, the hm must be tbgt 

xbi impox^ wili;boj&V 88k^^j^ 

deotly to it leMt kiy m 

demand ft^ the nc^ sdip foiB’S mb&t 
ponai^ The 

308.3d*, 1 1 %j m tetm 

must be fl^alpat iht nuuty t^U^idng 
problems that would face if 

renadonalisation did hk take pfa^. 

The results oi jolm shbW vdty 

little difference between the two h^y^; 
£8.8 maubn In 417.5 

millioU foV .the full Jek afainst! 
mijlion in. ti^2-^3. inVwtmcht 

allowance^ 45?K>,oo6. Ie$B^ die tax' chafge is 
sharply highcil:^ to k^ve dk firofita wm 
from £6.9 mfilion to £6.5 tniffion* The 
final dividend is down from xi% to xo^, 
but since the interim was rais^ by tWo 
points this still leaves the full:jjisyhtdlt oqe 
point higher at 16^'/). Clearly, the scope 
for improveinenc in Summers profits was 
much less thkn with many other steel com- ^ 
panics since profits had ri$cn in the previous 
two years. Since no details of jwkluction 
are given with the preliminary figures^ it 
will not be known until next month\ rej^ 
whether Summers margins have been ui^er 
pressure; but the jMst year’s profits will 
nave borne the running in expenses of the 
Shelton plant. Down by 2s. to 30s. 9d. on 
the results, the shares yield 10.4%. 

LORD MARKS 

The People*s Trust 

The shares of Marks and Spencer 
tvere marked down on Tuesday after¬ 
noon following the news of the death 
of the chairntaHi Lord Marks, The 
fall might have been sharper but for 
the fact that the price of the shares 
has been depressed recently and it was 
soon recovered, 

L egendary anecdotes clustered about the 
late Lord Marks, but they all pointed 
in (he same direction: towards the picture 
of a man who believed that only the best 
at the cheapest possible price was good 
enough for anyone. A great deal is f^lng 
written about the impact-of his stores and 
his “ St Michael trade-mark 00 the British 
(and now slowly 
the European) 
retail scene. Less, 
unfortunately, 
about the inaral 
imperatives be¬ 
hind them. For 
Marks and 
Spencer trusted 
continue to 
trust their custo¬ 
mers and their 
employees more 
than any other 
retail organisation 
—and this had the very practical effect of 
reducing unnece^^ overheads as well. 
Sales girls fill in no fon^ ii^en they go to 
the stockrooms for supplies: customers can 
take back anything bought ,at any MAS 
store to any other one and get a full refund. 
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It was ia this trust as much as in the st^- 
daids he set in the stores, that the Marksist 
revolution ky. From within retailing he 
forced up standards fiu more effectively than 
could any outside body of connuttcr opinion, 
which can always be told that it understands 
neither the public ;etailtng. Lord 
Marks understood both and cieiued out of 
this understanding the first ckssless shops 
in Engknd. 

But 4 t was by no iheans a One-inan busi¬ 
ness, and there is ^ able team left to carry 
on. These executives may feel able to relax 
some of Lord Marks’s more stringent 
reauirements for siting new stores, which 
led to fewer openings and kss sales expan- 


BE AFRICA 


W ITH 1>4i 6 bmnehes scattered through 
4a countries} most of them in Africa, 
Bardays DCO has triumphantly over¬ 
come the dangers of banking in overseas 
developi^ areas. Well away from the 
Bank of England's eagle eye, it can pay on 
deposits and charge on advances more 
nearly in line with local markets than its 
big brother Barclays and the other English 
clearing banks. This shows im in the 
29.3% increase in reported propts to vir¬ 
tually £i.y million, the fifth increase run¬ 
ning: in lie 18^3% earned on the capital, 
up from £17 mUlion to £24 million this 
year: in the 13.7% annual increase in 
deposits over the last three years (where 
Barclays has averaged 6.4% over five 
years): and in the 20% increase in advances 
to £486 million last year. Orthodox bank¬ 
ing practice shows up in the liquidity ratio 
-^scarcely down at all at 30,5%, and in 
advances, which are still only just under 
Sl% of deposits. But this is nearly 7% 
more than it was two years agQ> sp the 
snargio for more and profited leading is 
growing smaller. 

More important to the bonk it the recent 
rise in tome ccmniodity prices, as Sir Julian 
Crossley remarks in his last report as chair¬ 
man. In addition^ the heavy programme of 
capital expraditure of the last few years is 
supposed to be almost over, although the 
accounts allow for over £1.6 million this 
year, and the outlook in Soudi Africa, still 
probably the bank’s most important single 
country, is more settled economicaly than 
for some years, this week’s i% rise in Bank 
rate should add to profits there. Last year 
the chairman said mat 60% of the bank’s 
business was In Africa: most of the rest is in 
the Western l^misphete, and this hat been 
strengthened in the last year by the open¬ 
ing of a lusdous new branch in l^ew York 
and by pMta a one-thfrd interest (costing 
£2i mffifon; in tlie Bank of London & 
Montreal, operating in the! West fodies. 
The shares seem perhaps uiufervalaed com¬ 
pared with those of me London clearing 
banks. Like them, DCO stands near its 
year’s peak—but yields more than 


rion than many p^l^e had hoped for in the 
last few yean. Tlic recent £it> mililoa loan 
from die Prudential wa^ a m^c step in the 
right direction, but M A S has a long wa^ 
to go yet. It has only 2^9 stores, after all, 
a net mcrease of only 5 smoe the war. They 
are, of course, ine^parably bigger than 
they were, but Woolworths has over r,ioo. 
E}qpanslon of M ft S through fixed-interest 
borrowing on the newly-revalued properties 
would be welcomed by the public, and by 
property developm, for whom the omnisa- 
tion has as mape a name as it has for the 
European hous^ves ^dio eternally plead 
with British visitors for un pull from the 
most chic of boutiques, Marks and Sparks. 


African Investment 

them, This gap and its superior record must 
surely more than offset tne political uncer¬ 
tainties in many of the countries in which it 
operates. 


Not Such New Noises 

I NVESTORS in the Central African copper 
complexes, both ex-British and ex-Bel¬ 
gian, are markedly less happy than those in 
more well-spread enterprises. Africans have 
long tribal political experiencQ and eiuoy 
the game of politics: but they are inclined 
to try investors’ nerves by making loud re- 
vengtf ul noises before settling down to pro¬ 
tracted negotiatiens over any disputed 
rights. This is happening with three vital 
dilutes, les contentieux ”; economic 
plans for Zambia ; and the means by which 
Gmtral African copper reaches die sea. 



Tlie Belgian government and M. Adoula, 
then Congolese Prime Minister, agreed in 
Mitfch on sorting out the Congoloie national 
debt and for the Belgians at the tame time to 
hand over ks contentieux ” a large port- 
folk) of shares held by the Ccmlt^ Si^al 
do Katanra.” The shares which included 
22.5% of the equity of the Union Mlnlirc 
have not yet b^ handed over, and M. 
Tsbombe has been making threatening 
noises in the last week. This is of course 
partly to impress his fellow-Africans, but 
probably mainly to hasten the transfer ^ the 
CSK’s portfoho. Meanwhile the Union 
Miniire his been able to pay i^t of the 
arrears of its 1962 dividend irom investment 
income and reserves. 

On the Zambian copperbelt Ijhe msiot 
groups are feeling the new high tax rates 
imposed by the Zambian government 
dumg its bttde with, Charter^ over the 
mineral rights a few inomhs ago. These 
represented an increase from 40% to 47i% 


on: targe compenlea. Hi^ wem aba affec¬ 
ted by die last royalties ixdd: these were 
baled on the {ttiCe prevaiingon the London 1 
Metil Bxcbange .se the time of said which 
this year has beta near doilUe thb cemtract 
I^es which the coomimias Imre actually 
getting for die metal. iHie results, show the 
double strain, despite higher sales of metal, 
helped in the case of the Rhodesian Angk>- 
Ao^can group by salea from stock. Rho- 
Anglo net ptoots were jCfio8,ooo down at 
£7,154,000 net, and Rom (forHierly Rho¬ 
desian) Selectioii Tliist ina £3O/>O0 down 
at £5,8999000. The oudook is very bright; a 
new tax system to r^ce the fonner royal-. 
ties is bemg worked out in unaccustomed 
silence and seetbey. But it is suspected that 
sew Ideas will be for taxes to be on pre^ts, 
not sales. This would benefit mar^nab 
mines, and helps to expllin the purchase of 
Bancroft earlier this year by Nchanga: a 
high-oost unprofitable mine contributbg 
tax-losses, as It were, to the fabulously pro¬ 
fitable Nchangit Not only is production 
modestly up this year, but there are great 
technical hemes <rf using lower-grade ore 
than ever before 

Even in Zambia there are possible span¬ 
ners in the works. A team from the United 
Nations Commission for Africa, headed by 
Mr Dudley Seers, now director general of 
economic planning in Britain’s new Ministry 
of Overseas Development, has apparently 
reported that Zambia should take a substan¬ 
tial equity interest in the.copper graups.lkii 
These ^uld Invest at the rate of £20 mil¬ 
lion a year until 1970 in order to boost 
productiiMi to 860,000 tons a year’^50,000 
tons above the present lev^. Mr Kaunda 
has said that he does not want equity par¬ 
ticipation. But in view of the high level of 
unemployment in Zambia, and its desperate 
need of development finance, it looks as if 
the groups will have to plough back every¬ 
thing they earn above present levels-»*but 
better put the money back by Investment 
than hand it Ihraight over as taxes—or 
royalties. 


Marketing in Europe 
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Black Route to the Sea? 

MOTHER report to have come recently 
from Central Africa is that by the 
World Bank on the projected railway from 
the Zambian copperbelt through Southern 
Tanganyika to Dar-es-Salaam. This is the 
so^lled “ Route Noire/’ Virtually all 
Zambian copper at the moment goes out 
to Beira over Rhodesian Railways, a politi¬ 
cally unsafe exit in African eyes. T^e 
World Bank has poured icy water on the 
Route Noire, estimates for which have 
varied from £47 million up to £58 million. 
The route is mountainous, and Tanzania 
and Zambia could be as well linked by a 
'motor road, at under a fifth of the cost. But 
hints have been copiously poured out that 
this is another Aswan Dam, a precedent 
that brings out white hairs in Washington, 
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sojK) ooe^telk C V / ]; ^ . 

Bm ^cn TO rah’iji^ w buBr it will 
take at least fiye,yem: V: mewtim^ 

there is only Bara, or, for the Congo, the 
Bengueia i^way thttnigh ^Angola or the 
so-called Route Nationale to Port Franequi 
on the Congo river. ' , i ‘ 

The Route Nationale is also liable to 
more interryi^ons through demolitions of 
bridges than the other routes;, but in normal 
(sic) times about two-thirds of the Katangan 
output goes that way. Zambian copper 
could all go by the B^guela railway wmch 
would only need to buy 50 modern loco¬ 
motives and some rolling stock. This is 
unlikely unless Angola becomes an inde¬ 
pendent African state. In that case the 
Present controllers of the Benguela Railway, 
Tanganyi]» Concessions (Tanks), might 
well find itself in difficulties. 
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Meanwhile Tanks has moved its offices 
to the Bahamas. In the year to Jul]^ 31st 
after tax profits are up, by a combination of 
lower Portuguese uxation, and reductions in 
management expenses and directors’ fees. 
Althou^ tradii^ and investment income 
was vutually static, these savhin are 
enough to put the eaminn up to 
over 9i%, giving ' *nd|uous 

cover to the. n^intaincii 7i% dl^end. 
Next year at least should ^ hattgr. ^ The 
Bengum railway has been opemiog at 
about the same profitability, there is i^be tax 
relief inherent in the move to the Bahamas 
—and nearly £800,000 or over isw a mre 
before tax to come from the 350 franc 
dividend paid recendy by Unimi Min^. 
Despite the short-term hop^* it is odd 
find so vulnerable a compai^ Ob such low 
earnings and dividend jnelds. 
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l>ost us 

SENIOR PROCRAMMIR 


The diitirs nf this p«v-«i will Imliide 
boih k>sumv analysis and proHruinming. 
CunJIdatis should, therefore, have hud 
experience in Compiilvr programming 
prefcrubly for an I.C. T I51HI logclher 
with experiente in uecoiinlaticy und/or 
organisation and methods, 

nhey should have re.ivhed a high 
standard of gencial cduk.oltm partlou** 
larly in mathemuilcs and shmiltl iniss..cN 
B quuUttcation appropriutc lo the 
position. 

Salary will he within ihc range 
£1,2r>l)-£l .(il *(. ihe maximum of ihia 
grade rises to pci annum from 

January. IdMi. ilie situ ting salary to bo 
fixed by aurccmcot. 

Applkailnns, giving full details of 
Dae. ediication,' miulilkniioii experirnec. 
present pohlwn and Mtlury, to he made 
lo the Regional Personnel Olflcer, 
53 Wake Oreyn Road. Movelcy. Bir¬ 
mingham It, by Deccmbvr 14, 

PJetisu quote Vaciia«y No V4 oJMK, 


UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN 
NIGERIA 

Applliaiioitx tir* invMed for the posix nf 
• a) Lev Hirer or «hi AsslMsni Lcc Hirer in Dufturt* 
ment of Iveonvimic*. Salary cculcs: la) £l.2iNi 
x 175—tl,(i5o fb.ir); tl.*25 M 475 —£2.175 
p.g.: lb) £y$0 X L50—p.g. (or if over 
28 or holding a higher degree £I.U.5() x 450 — 


4I.I3W 

October 


r .a/l. Appohiinh'nts lengblt from 


: mi«ht be congidcied for g higher rank, 
-‘or one post, preference wHf be given to 
dates well qualitkd in mathematical ctsioomic, 
and econometrics. Family puMgges. F.SS.U. 
Children's and car allowances. Pan-fvrnJshcd 
daiion. Regular home leave. Detailed 
•ni (six copies), namliyi three referees. 
1^ January 25. 19^9. to ^crctaiy. Inier- 

Univeralty Council for Higher Edncaifon Ovcr« 
seas. .33 Ikdford Place. London. W.C.I, from 
whom full particular, may be obtained. 


ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANT 

Etiiilkh Sewing Omon Crt, Ltd., 
vtish to apptiint a >tHJng eccmomist in 
iheir Market Dcvekipmeni Dispart- 
ment. The iK:tivItle.s of the 
Denarimetii cover nbt only (hr astrsa- 
ment (if exisiing and potential murhets 
for Ihc Ciroup'.s wide range of Indii5* 
trial and ctiusumer -pruduvU). but alstr 
the HiialvMs tif eeonumic data and rhf 
preparation of statistics for the Main 
Buurd and ilie Ciroup's operauug 
divisionii. 

The man appointed will p'ay a full 
part in all aspects of the wort of the 
Dep.irLnicnl, ;ind the post ttierelure 
offefs wope and varicly to j graduare 
111 hi5 inid-tvventics who bus had some 
exporiencQ of starkrical or marketing 
techniques. Precise experience, how¬ 
ever, matters lesa than Ixain^ and 
initiiitive 

If you would like to be considered, 
please write, giving brief but rclev.uit 
details to:— 

The IVrsonnei Manager, 
rnitltsh Sewing Cotton Co. Lid , 
5b Oxford .Street, 

M.inehester 1. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

BROOK GRI1.N. HAMMLRLMim. \\ . 6 . 

A limited number nf FOUND,ATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS and fXHIimONS iS I? 
avuluMc in I^i5, The rc«tilation» and the 
particulars of ibe cxaminatittus «.an be nhrained 
from the High Mistress at ihc Svluittl. t undi- 
datua horn after Juno 30. Ipsji rnuHt rcgiai^r 
by Irlday. 22. Iw5. older eiindlduics 

by t nduy. March 2b. HlbS. 

T 1 CHNICAL NEWS EDITOR fOr arovp of 
onainccring magazines. .Must have wide 
knowledge of cnaioiMring Induitry and design 
^vclopmcnis hi vehicles. manUrau tiring 

mschinery and elcctro-mechmiicql equipment, 
and be able tO write coheiw news siofics. folfow 
opening in tetiinlc.il 
puhllHbing fni* inielllgent young man. t.ivod 
salury and i)ro!.pecls.—Write Nfanaging Dir«. - 
loi. Row>e .Miilr Pubilcatians LlJ , '7 
lolte Mueer. London. W.l^ 

THE LONDON SCHOOL pF 
ECONOMICS AND POLIi;iCAL 
SCIENCE 

nr rsRiMr.NT of statishcs 

^ Applivaiioiis iirc fmited for Jba post <>t 
Lecturer or Axslvtont Lecturer la StadsAra wiin 


iail«t._ _ _ 

econofflicB and other social sdniccs. The 
saliiiY Kulc for Lcvtiirers i, lll.RNI f £85 — 
42.165: ihereafivr. siibJcci to review, x SHS — 
£2.505 a year, plus a year tmndbn Alloa- 
Meet and for Ahsistaiit UefUrer, l|,U5U .x 
475 — 11.275 a year. pAji-£hO a yMr London 
Alipw.'incc. with siiperannuaiJofi bcjiefUs in 
both cases. m nssesglha ttot stoftlhst selnrys 
eoasideratlon will be g^en .to quallBcailoaA ogo 
and cxpcriehec. 

Applicetlont (four coi,. 
of three rekcecs. shoiik 

Secrciery. The London .... 

and Political Science. Houghton Street, Londixb. 
5V.C.2. by January 12. 1963. 


copfral. aivlBi the names 
loiild.. reach the^Ahslsitini 
Ion Schoor of EconomUv 
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GLAXO GROUP 

SIR ALAN WILSON RWORtS RECORD YEAR 
SALES INCREASE TO £L4M. 
OVERSEA MARKETS STEAOiLY EXPANDING 


3 V'; 





The ihiuieth AnniwiJ Genetal AIeetOt£ of 
GhiPco Group Liptited waj( }ield on December 
7tli th London^ $lr Wilson, FRS (the 

chairman), prasidhtg. The folhioittg is arrfxtract 
horn his Staidmani circulated t& rnembeek with 
the Report drtd Aceoufrrs for the yeaf to JiSne 
30 , 39641 ' I ^ 

Yht total salts of tlic Grou'p to mcrnal cus¬ 
tomers iocreased^ from X'55,000,000 in 1962-1963 
to'X'64,000,000 in 1963^1964, while the corrcN- 
ponding trading profit increased frojo £7,750,000 
to £9,149,000^ Subsidiurieb acquired during 
19b2-1963 contributed £542,000 of the currcni 
year's trading profit compared vvirh £98,000 in 
1962-1963. The turnover figures arc aggregates 
of the sales in many ceumries of a large number 
of pioducts, the profit margins on which'‘differ 
very considerably. The volume of sales is 
therefore a very imperfect guide lo the pros¬ 
perity of the Group and. while the profits of 
most ol our subsidiary companies increased dur¬ 
ing the year, the mafor causes were dilTerent at 
home and abroad. In our oversea operations 
there was ti general increase in soles with little 
cluuige in individual profit ntargins. In the 
UK, on the other hand, there has been severe 
pressure on profu margins due to reduced 
prices, increased cost of raw materials and wage 
increases. These have been successfully 
counteracted by improved techtiiail clfKiencics 
and by the continued advance of our newer 
product.^. 

In 1963-1964 not only did the trading profit 
increase over lliai of the previous year, but 
the profit after lax reached the hgme of 
£4,000,000. a record for the Group, as compared 
with £3,326,000 for 1962-1963 and with 
£3,760.000 in 1959-1960, which was the previous 
highest figure. 

As a result of* the investment in the biisiiie.ss 
of retained profits, the Ordinary Capital ol the 
Company is substantially out of line with the 
assets employed. The Board has therefore 
decided to recommend the capitalisation of part 
of the accumulated reserves in order to make a 
one-for-four scrip issue to Ordinaly Stock¬ 
holders. Tills will involve an increase in the 
Authorised Capital of the Holding Company. 

During the year we have given considerable 
alieniion to the problems raised by the large 
number of our subsidiary companies operating 
in the UK, and organisational changcR have 
iKcn made with effect from July 1964. 

UN1T£0 KINGDOM 

Glaxo Laboratories Ltd* and Glaxo Research 
Ltd. TurrioV’^r and profits both increased by 
11 per cent. iThe maintenance of the profit 
percentage. In spite of wage and salary inert iscs 
and dearer raw materials^ was made possible by 
the introduction of new products and by sub*- 
stuiitial further improvements in efficiency. The 
jattcr ^tiablcd us to operate more satisfactorily 
Ta tiic highly competitive oversea bulk drug 
nuirkcts. 

Our liugest single effort in research Ivis for 
some years been concerned with derivatives of 
the "biitibjoiic cephalosporin. ' During die year 
this ^eWhas largely been concenuret^ on 
developing a process for, and amassing evidence 
on, the safcty;^d efficiency of i single derivative. 


The development of a new' ccphgloi»porio active 
against a very broad range qLbftctcria is nqw 
completed, and a product has very recently ^en 
mliiltcted vindtr its Registered trade mark 
“ Ceporm,” ii‘t a price Whtbh should make 
possible its wide use. " ' 

Allen Sc Hanborys Ltd. During the year 
turniner of the pharmaceutical business 
increased in both home and export markets, 
although higlicr costs of manufacture and dis¬ 
tribution, together with narrower margins in 
many countries, limited tiie resulting increase 
in net profit. 

Evans Medical Ltd. Sales of poods of the 
company’s own manufacture showed a small 
iiici'ca.sc during the year, and this uas grcaicr 
in o^erscii fiiavUcts than at home. Tlic sales 
of ilie wholesaling division showed a sub.stantial 
increase. 

Edinburgh Pharmacauticol Industries Ltd. 

For this group of companies which joined Glaxo 
CiriHip at January 1, 1963, tl\c year has been 
an ucti\e and successful one. Problems which 
arose in the previous financial period (a nine- 
monih one) have been overcome. 

The Murphy Chemical Co. Ltd. The total 
sales and net profit show an increase on previous 
years. To some extent favourable climaiic con¬ 
ditions helped to make this possible, but severe 
competition in all sections of the business 
tended to restrict the rate of profitability. 

Glaxo-Allenburys (Export) Ltd. As pointed 
out last year, the export of packed drugs 
renwins surprisingly steady in spite of the 
expansion of our Group pliarmaceutical produc¬ 
tion overseas, while our contract business, 
iliougli often secured at highly competitive 
prices, continues to expand. 


OVCRSt A 

Our oversea coinptinics lia\ c had anotlier good 
year. 

Europe. The special attention which we have 
recently given to the dcvx;lopmcnt of our busi¬ 
ness in Europe has pitKluced satisf.iciory results. 

Our largest ond oldest Huropean sub^diary 
in Italy continues to make substnniial progress 
in both turnover and profits. 

The Group interests in France are now 
firmly in the hands of our wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary, Laboratoires Glaxo-Evans, S.A. Witli 
the improved products now available we expect 
to make further progress and this will necessitate 
n further substantial capital investment in the 
company. 

Africa. We have contipued to invest modest 
sums in developing our business in the ncwly- 
indepcnldent equatorial states. Our companies 
in South Africa, which are on a larger scale 
than those in equatorial Africa, have had anodier 
succc'-sful year. 

Asia. Political uncertainties appear to have 
had Ihtle effect in India qn the pharfiqgcutkat 
industry, and it if f ratifyipg to be able to report 
further expansion Within.our Indian company, 
though progress in one or two directions has 
twen hani^rcd by Shortfigcs of imported and 
locally produced materials 


Iq Pakistan progress coptingeH on tire 
rpfcLicd to in last year's r^jpprt. . * . 

' 'A subsidiary company in Tiiuiiand has 'been 
incqrporateil and factory consiructioki is -Well 
adyancedr • . y 

Australasia. The Aitetralian corhpahy has had 
a successful year and oUr New Zealand doi^- 
panics contiiuje to enjoy their high reputation 
as the leading ethical drug organisation in that 
country. 

The Americas. Our compahy in Canada has 
made a substantial additidh to its factory in 
Toronto, which will result in greaicr and more 
efficient production. 

In Mexico plans arc under consideration for 
the establishment of a wholly owned subsidiary 
to undertake the local manufacture of Group 
products.. 

In the remainder of Latin America oui' com¬ 
panies continue to operate with varying degrees 
of success. 


Mil NAUO.NAI lUAMM SIKMCL AND 
rAfLNI.^ 

AJdiough the cost to the nation of the drugs 
piesciihcd under the Naiioniil Health Service Is 9$ 
only nboui 10 per cent of the total cost of the 
.Service, the xarious measures adopted by tlic 
Ministry of Picaltli to reduce the diugs bill arc 
topics which over a period have attracted a great 
deal of attention in Parliament and the Press, 
and much more titan the possible savings would 
seem to Jiisriiv. Stockholders may have found 
it dilliculi to appreciate the essential issues, and 
I hope ihju ilte fiillowing observations will alforvl ' 
some cl.irilication. 

In 1957, after protracted negotiations between 
the Minifitry and the industry, tlic Voluntary 
Price U.gulHtion Scheme began to operate as 
a method of determining fait and reasonable 
price lor those proprietary medicines which 
were proHcnbab)^ under the National Hcaltli 
Sci vi-c. 'riiis scheme, w'hich in the light of 
lin4 futiher ncgoriatluns has recently 
^cn som^wbiit, amended, recognises among 
Other tbfhga the nation's interests will not 
9C^|9d; unless an adequate amount 
^ » avidla^e to carry out rc'carch on * 

liew products. Although some basic work in tjic 
l^rmacuutiqal field is carried out in tlic Univ-* 
aniticf 6nd in Government Departments, the 
major part of the expenditure on new drugs 
must be incurred by die pharmaceutical indus¬ 
try, and the number of successful projects is 
necv’saariliy a small fraction of tie, total number 
undertaken. 'This means that the iqnovafor abd 
mamifeccurer of a new |irpduct mu^t have the 
opportuiihy during Its carl]^ years to recoup his 
research expenditure. This has been recognised 
in the new proviskms'^of the Voluntary Price 
Regulation Scheme. At the same^ time, various 
safeguards have been IntrodUtad whiih 
strengthen .the hand of die Ministry of Heali^. 

In this situation the industry looks askance hi 
the Ministry's resort to Section 46 of the Patents 
Act, 1948 (the “ O^w^t 'Usef' Sbetiqn^') to 
acquire mofe cheaply from foreign .sourdbs 
pharrmicet^ioal gbods, fot use tia ibis Natiorhl 
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Health Service, which ^ j^ent4l iij^ 

manufactured in tile U&ted.JRJngflom. ‘ * 
Your company ha^ not been affected by ihe 
Minisecy’s use of Section 46, but I believe that 
an importiint principle is involvi^, iihd I hojlie 
that die Ministry will refralb frorii invoWng the 
Section again until it has first Exhausted ibe ftir- 
reaching possibilities of the negotiating 
machinery of the Voluntary Price Regulation 
Scheme u^hich it has been at such pains^ to 
efttablish. 


TIUi OUTLOOK 

As I eh){^ttsised last year, the Group's setivi- 
lics are very widely spread, and the opportiini- 
lies open to us differ hi the various countries in 
\*^hich we operate. During the past year the 
trend of events has been generally more favour¬ 
able than for some tinfie past. Unlcs.s unfbre- 
' seen circumstances arise, it seems probable that 
this uend will continue during the coming year. 

Jn our larger oversea territories, the markets 
are steadily expanding, and, akhough progress is 
often held up temporarily due to local ditfi- 
culiies of one kind or another, in the long run 
the raising of the standard of living and the 
prosperity of ihe pharmaceutical industry go 
hand in hand. 

During the past year the Company has 
brought some of its discoveries to fniiiioj) and 
^ we hope to introduce further new protliicts in 
ihe next year or so. 

Finully, the negotiations relating to the Vol¬ 
untary Price Regulation vSeheme have been com¬ 
pleted, and this gives the Industry and the 
Company a firm base on which lo plan ibcir 
^ forward policies. 

The report and accotuUii wete adoplt’d and 
the Boind\s raptial ptoposah ftppuned. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR 

I hc fifty-fourth Aimgal General Meeting of 
Lake View and Star, Ltd,, was held on December 
* :ird ip London. 

Mr. R. H. A. Neusehild (OiHirnian) m tlie 
K^ourse of his speech, said' 

Various faetois go to explain the diop in ihe 
mining surpluk last yeir, from /J 43 .^Q 4 S to 
/J365,920 namely by jC68’»025 causing us to liavc 
to reduce riie dividend recommended to 2s. per 
share after paying, is. 6d. for each of the pre¬ 
vious seven years. The main reasons weic a 
smaller tonnage milled, accounted for by the 
shortage of labour and tlie temporary effect of 
rhe local tremor, and an increase in costs. On 
the other hand, there were benefits from the 
increase in the grade of ore milled and in 
^particular from improvement in the metallurgical 
recovery. 

Our ore reserve position continues to be satis¬ 
factory and. at July 1st, 1964 was estimated at 
3,584,400 tons averaging 4.82 dwt per ton. The 
maintenance of the ore reserve tonnage indicates 
that the results of development liavc been satis¬ 
factory and it » pa^iciilarly pleasing that as the 
workings continue rb be extended we are finding 
good ore.' 

As to the optlook for the current year, for 
the five Completed operating periods one of 
fite rhiit^n making up the the estimalted 
mining surplus is £124,695 compart With a 
surplus pf £139,36ff mr the cori;ei|)ODdthg; period 
last yckr. Nevertheless we ar6 {doaing at pro¬ 
ducing a some^^bat increased totmage arid we 
arc hopeful tliat for the full year ^■esults shoult^ 
be not dissimilar to the past year. 

^ 'fhe report Wamdopted. 


: ■AeiJA, 
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The Antaud Qeoeral Meeting df 
UNION AG. WB 3 held in* Vieonwon October 6«;‘ 
1964, and fottowing are detaUa«of)the report 

presented by the Board of Directors; 


RiVTtW 

Following several years when conV increases* 
tended to ovenake prodMctivUy, BLIN-UNION 
AG. achieved satisfactory results in 1963. Turn¬ 
over rose to Sch. l,522in. from Sch^ l,2g4m.' 
m 1962, or by 18.5 per cent. Domestic turnover 
accounted for Sch. 964iil and exports for 
Sch. 558m., or 36 per cent of the total. The 
expansion ot turt^ver was almost wholly' 
achieved through sales of heavy equipmenr. . 

The 16 per cent increase in new ordera com¬ 
pared with the previous year camo cmirely front 
abritad. To 1963) 61 per cent of orders received 
were placed by domestic and 39 per cent by 
foreign customers. Orders from Western 
liurope gained considerably at the expense of 
iliose frgm the Gas tern Bloc. 

However, the first half of 1964 again shows 
an unusually steep rise of overseas orders. 

The largest turnover expansion was recorded 
in steam turbines, generators, automatic welding 
equipment and transformers. Electric house¬ 
hold appliances showed a small decline. Dc.spiic 
stiffening competition pries levels were generally 
maintained. «. 

Aciiviniis 

Generatoi* sales went up con.siderably In the 
year under review. At the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Wheeler Dam power station the tast 
two of the three generators on order, each of 
36 MVA, were put into operation. The last 
two of four 81 MVA generators were installed 
at the Mcquinenza River power station in Spain. 
From Sweden the company received an order for 
ihree 26 MVA generators for the .SoHefica 
Nialion, 

Two 20 MW stcani liffhincs were delivered 
fur a power station in Thailand and an im¬ 
portant order covered tlie extension of a thermal 
station in Turkey, for which ELIN-TJNION is^ 
building a 65 MW> tut bine under licence Ciom 
English-Electric. 

In the. past year the company sold a good 
volume of heavy transformers*^ okid filler 
strengibencd, iUt position anu>ng . ^i^Qpctin 


exporters. Swedeit Ordered A-3p9 MVA ObOO^ 
former ^ 40(>^|;;v,ond egijdiof 

196%^. Bii prdti. snavi^ from the 

V^y Authority; |,t twf XV 
banks of 1,344 MVA eao^ A nwjor dviiiber 
of heavy transformed also to 

Pbtand, Yugoslavia, Rumiatda attd' Spudf AArida. 

The construction of dey ^ksond bwiifcgBd 
transformer! expanded iM 
tereiit is being shown Ufilh MM* 

In the crane €onstfti^kMli^''icgidr 
UNION 'supplied the eleotrloil equipmeiif for 
42 crime#) aggregating 1,600 tortSydlid 
equipment was supplied to dOho^ailo'^fia 
fore^ paper nuunlffactiirerK . : iv' 

Prom Egypt the company reoeivabd orderil for 
the electrical ud (mgtnceriog'egis^bfi^ fot five 
pumping stations of th« krigatitti j^ofoct.glang; ^ 
the Cairo-Alcxandria Road. It. ituppUea on 
ItehaJf of VOEST deciHcal and eontnd oquip- 
mentf for a LD*^steei works tdE be built in 
MOSCOW) end on behalf Of Wtagn$a^ir6 elec¬ 
trical equipment for cranes for a power station 
in Colombia. 

INVFSTMFNTS ‘ 

Capital investments in 1963 amount^ to 
Sch.-JOm., covering maufiy ipacfdn(ei7 afid'lpolK 
Addisons to fixed assets.Oyer the pgst Ave yeah 
have amounted to app. 360pj. ' ‘ , 

The company expects th^ bb^ th? jps6- 
duction sector and technical developifienU in tb# 
field of heavy and special, equ^nieot wfll^cph- 
driue to require cxtcVisfve caPtal investniefits. 

It would have to concentrate adss' production 
on a few Itcmfi; therefore It heeded one or more 
partners in a similar position to cotui^ete die 
product range and as customers. 

PKospBcrs 

Tlie flow of home-market otders in the first 
few month.s of 1964 was somewhat rfisap^olnt- 
ing. Foreign business, howevef, continues to 
show a rising trend. 'Fhe company expects in 
1964 a iiiniover of about the same level as in 
J9A3 and satisfactory financial'results. 

, maii^T 

The hoiuuce-shect shows.^a net .profit rpf 
Schk i,587,839Jb which is being cari^ienvard 
to new account. i' 

The report, the aconints and the pioposala 
put forward by the Board were adoptesi 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31. 1463 

(Sum mary) 

LIABILITIES 

Share Capital........ 

Reserves.......... 

Value Adjustmenu on Current Assets.... 

Continfenqr Reserves. 

Uibilities ..• 

Transitory Items........ 

Net profit: 

Profit brought forward from previous year. m,* • • *.. • 

Cross Profit, 1461 ....._..... 

Advance Depreciation ^nd Appropii.ation to Reserv4fe s 

4 

ASSETS 

Pixed Awtts. 

Cuhrenc Asesi'^ .. 

Traosi^ry Items.^... 


T 4 

4S,ll3 


Sch.^ 

aoikooo 

200,7S5 

Id4l.f30 

63.332 




L6li,6Q7 

10,030 

1.M7J4S 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 12, 1964 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK 

STEADY EXPANSION 


The fourteenth Annual General Meeting of 
the Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 
wilt be held on Januaxy 7, 196S^ in London. 

The following are extraoti from the circu¬ 
lated Statement by the Chairman, The Hon. 
Sir Geoffrey C Gibba, KCMG t 

AUSTRALIA 

Exf»anBion proceeded otrongly in Australia 
during the past year. Unemployment fell 
steadily and the doubta expressed earlier as to 
whether .the absotption ot unemployed into 
industry was proceeding rapidly enough gave 
way to concern that the demand for labour had 
outstripped the available supply, particularly in 
the skilled categories. 

Activity in the building industry gained rapid 
momentum during the year and housing con¬ 
struction reached record levels in the second 
half of 1964. Retail sales regained the strong 
upward trend which had been in evidence 
before the check in 1960-61. Industrial pro¬ 
duction forged ahead and the A.N.Z. ^nk 
Index of Australian Factory Production stood 
at record levels in the September quarter of 
1964. 

The confidence end cautious optimism which 
prevailed throughout the economy were sup¬ 
ported by record export proceeds in 1963-M. 
In more recent months there has been a 
marked increase in the level of imports. How¬ 
ever, because the rate of capital inflow has been 
high, overset reserves have been declining only 
slowly. 

MONETARY RESTRAINTi Monetary policy 
reached a Cuming point in the latter port of 
1963 when the previous period of monetary ease 
gave way Co one of mild restraint at first. The 
Reserve Bank ushered in this new phase of 
official policy by directing trading banks to 
contain their new lending commitments and out¬ 
standing overdraft limits. This directive was 
repeated and re-affirmed during the past year. 
The Reserve Bank made a direct attack on the 
excess liquidity of the banking system, and in¬ 
troduced firmer restraint early in 1964 by a 
series of calls to Satutory Reserve Deposit. 

The Reserve Bank also made another signifi¬ 
cant move by permitting trading banks, in 
April, 1964, to accept term deposits in amounts 
of £A50,000 and over for periods of from one 
to three months. The maximum rate of intereac 
payable m the time of introduction was fixed at 
3| per cent per annum, the then ruling rate for 
three months* term deposits. 

At the end of September it was announced 
that the banks would accept term deposits for 
perioda from nineteen to twenty-four months 
at an interest rate of 41 per cent per annum* 

Eatiy in October, the Reserve Bank announced 
i furdicr increase in the Statutory Reserve 
DeposU lUtio from 14.8 per cent to 15.8 per 
cent as a precautionary measure to limit the 
seasonal growth of banking liquidity. At the 
same time, the banks were requested to effect 
some reduction ^ir new lending below re¬ 
cent levels. In anoouncing this action, the. Re¬ 
serve Bank stated that it was becoming 
Incregsi^y necessary to ensure thar resort to 
yariom a:edit sources did not add to the grow¬ 
ing pressures on available resources and conse^ 
guendy bti costs and prices. 

NEW ZEALAND 

New' 2^and has enjoyed a prosperous year, 
due prlnct|Mlly to the 19 per cent increase in 


exports, which reached the record level of 
iCNZ368 million in the year to June 30, 1964. 
The season’s wool clip averaged SSd. a lb. and 
realised 4N2142 million, almost equalling the 
record in 1950-51, when prices averaged 89d. 
• lb. 

With over half her export markets controlled 
by quotas, or facing prospective restrictions. 
New Zealand’s drive for diversification of pro¬ 
ducts and markets continues. A large increase 
in pulp and paper exports has occurred since 
the doubling of the major producer’s capacity, 
and there has been a significant increase in 
mutton sales to Japan. 

The year has been a successful one for the 
Bank in New Zealand, mainly because of the 
high level of total oversea exchange transactions. 
Nevertheless, the high level of our assets wliich 
are frozen in a non-revenue earning account at 
the Reserve Bank, and the continuing increase 
in operating expenses coupled with fairly static 
charges for services rendered, have been of con¬ 
cern to us for many years. We continue to press 
the authorities for the right to invest in Gov¬ 
ernment securities and it is hoped that suitable 
arrangements can soon be made to link our 
revenue from charges more closely to the cost 
of providing current account services. 

THE BANK’S BUSINESS 

INTERNATIONAL BANKINGt In April last, 
Mr C. H. Rennie was appointed an Assistant 
General Manager with special responsibility for 
international business and he and the senior 
officers of our International Banking Depart¬ 
ments in Australia and New Zealand travel 
widely in Asia and North America and so keep 
continual contact with oversea banks and busi¬ 
nessmen. At the London end, our managers and 
other senior officers pay regular visits to the 
wool centres and to our banking agents through¬ 
out the United Kingdom, Western and nastern 
Europe, and in the eastern areas of the United 
States. 

INVESTMENT SERVICEi A new enterprise 
during the past year has been the establishment 
of an investment advisory and managerial ser¬ 
vice which is now available to customers and 
others. It has been designed to formulate and 
implement investment policies, act as invest¬ 
ment manager, custodian trustee and investment 
adviser, and to review investment portfolios. 

RREMISESt Modernisation of our branch 
premises has continued steadily. 

Several of our larger new premises have been 
financed through purchase/lease arrangements, 
including a new building of 15 floors and a 
penthouse at Queen and Victoria Streets, Auck-. 
land, and a new 27 storey building at Pitt and 
Hunter Streets, Sydney, now nearing comple¬ 
tion. Tlie erection of two 14 storey buildings, 
one in St. George’s Terrace, Perth, and the 
other in Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, was also* 
commenced during the year. 

An interesting departure from our usual 
practice is the re-developmcnt of our adjoining 
properties at 351 Collins Street, and 338 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, where we have reached agree-; 
ment in principle with The Stock Exchange, 
of Melbourne to develop jointly tjhe combined 
sites. A new building is to bt .erected with a 
tower of '25 floors facing Collins Street, this, 
‘structure being connected to one of nine floors 
on the Flinders Lane frontage. The imposinij 


building will house a branch of the Bank, our 
Melbourne Travel Department, the Melbourne 
Stock Exchange with a modem call room, a 
prestige shopping arcade and office space for 
letting. 

SAVINGS BANKING} We are able to record 
further satisfactory progress by Australia and 
New Zealand Savings Bank. Total deposits of 
all savings banks in Australia continued to 
expand at a high rate, reflecting the generally 
very favourable economic conditions duriqg the 
period. Although the overall rate of growth 
was in line with the previous year, wc obtained 
a slightly increased share of total deposits, and 
depositors’ funds held by A.N.Z Savings Bank 
now exceed £A140 million. ^ 

A feature of savings bank operations during 
the year was the activity in investment of funds 
in housing loans arising from strong demand by 
depositors. A.N.Z Saving’s Bank’s loans for 
housing stand at over iCA30 million, a signifi¬ 
cant contribution towards this important aspect 
of national development. Investment in govern¬ 
ment and semi-government loans was maintained 
at a steady rate, as illustrated by the amount of 
over £h9A million of these loans now held by 
A.N.Z. Savings Bank in support of public 
developmental projects, utilities and services.' 

You will recall that for some years wc have 
sought approval of the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment to the establishment of Savings Bank ser¬ 
vices in our branches in the Dominion. The 
decision by die Government to permit the trad- 1 
ing banks to provide savings bank facilities was 
therefore most welcome. 

Following tlic passing of the necessary legis¬ 
lation in September, A.N.Z. Savings Bank (New 
z^land) Limited was formed to conduct our 
savings bank in New Zealand and commenced 
business on the first day of our new financial 
year October 1, 1964. On similar lines to our 
Australian savings bank subsidiary, the company 
is operating under a predominantly local Board 
of Directors. 

THE YLAR’S RESULTS 

Once again wc can, I think, be pleased with 
the results of the Group as a whole. The Trad¬ 
ing Bank and Consolidated Balance Sheets both 
reflect steady expansion while the sum of 
jCA 2,167,429, which is the consolidated profit 
after providing for taxation, is a hew record. 

The final dividend of 8 per cent less tax is, 
like the interim dividend of 4 per cent less tax, 
payable on the capital increased last year to 
£Eng. 14 million. Thus the cost of the year’s 
distribution of 12 per cent less tax is 
iCAl,291,395 against £A1,199,152 last year, 
when the interim dividend was paid on a smaller 
capital. 

THE BANK’S CAPITAL 

You will have learnt from the press announce¬ 
ment made in November that your Directors 
consider thgt dte issued and paid up capital of 
the Bank should be increased by Capitalisjiig part 
of thf . Share Premium Account.^ They awrd- 
seek approval, at a meeting to be held 
irhmediately after the Annual General Meeting 
on Jaiuiary 7, 1965, to issue 1,400,000 shares of 
j(,*l et^ch credited as fully paid to shareliolders 
on the register at the close of business on 
December 9, 1964, in the pro[tortion of one new 
share for every ten shores then held. 
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is international 


Half of E,M.I. 's assets are abroad 
Two-thirds of its earnings are made abroad 

E.M.I. is the largest recording organisation In the world, with 
.factories in the United Kingdom, U.S.A., France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Norway, Denmark, Sweden^ 
India, Pakistan, Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, Chile, 
the Argentine, Nigeria, the Union of South Africa, Holland, 
and Eire: with sales outlets in every country in the free world. 
E.M.I. sells one record in every four sold in the world. 

E.M.I. through its famous record labels—including H.M.V., 
Parlophone, Columbia, Capitol and Angel—has during the financial 

r ear produced 41 of the best selling records to be included in the 
I.K. Top Ten Charts, out of a total of 80. 

E.M.I, who produced the first television system adopted by the 
B.B.C. In 1936—four years ahead of any other country—remains 
a leader in Blsotronlos and employs 8.370 people in this field in 
the United Kingdom and also has factories In Canada and Australia. 

E.M.I. through its subsidiary Morphy-Richards. Is the largest 
manufacturer of refrigeratora and small domestic appliances 

in the United Kingdom and exports to 120 countries. 

E.M.I. is one of the largest manufacturers of magnetic recording 
tape and exports its products ail over the world. 

E.M.I. employs a staff of 30.000 people. 

All divisions In ths E.M.L group contrifouted to the best 
ever results for the year ended 30th June, 1964. 


Total Group Sales.£94.700.000 

Group Trading Result — ..£11,679.000 

Profit before Taxation. £9,104.000 

Profit Available for Appropriation .. £4,161.000 

Net Dividends ..£1.862.000 

Cover.....2*3 
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W. & H. M. GOULDING, LIMITED 

MARKED INCREASE IN TURNOVER 

> J ^ 

% JOINT VENTURE WITH US COMPANIES 


The ninety-first Annual General Meeting of 
& Hi GoukUng, Limited was held on 
December 2nd In Dub^. The following are 
extracts from Sir Baell Goulding'a speech: 

The Consolidated Profit & Loss Account is 
seen to open with a much more appropriate 
figure of gross earnings than has hitherto been 
anained. At £516,179 (£266,509) this is 
explained in two or three ways. First, it is 
generated by a very marked increase in turn¬ 
over, which brought us the classical benefit of 
spreading fixed charges: secondly, the fact that 
we have improved botli working and administra¬ 
tive efficiency has helped: and, thirdly, con¬ 
siderable avoidance of wasteful expenditure 
upon distribution cost has been attained ; this 
saving made possible since the Company's 
acquisition (in joint ownership) of Shamrock 
Fertilizers Ltd. 

I have commented previously that it is not 
to be envisaged that our business will make an 
impressive percentage margin of profit on the 
price of any ton of product. But what we can 
succeed in achieving Is to raise very greatly tlic 
total turnover whilst enslaving powerful capital 
and clever system to save the pennies at every 
stage, and so make pounds for us. 

With some personal doubt I maintain the 
sanctified view that business must never disclose 
its turnover figure, but I can say that in the 
past yckt 9iih rose by 27 per cent: that includes 
the business acquired from Shamrock. 

Resuming now more habitual lines of com¬ 
mentary I observe that the gross income is 
eroded by taxadbn of £237,202 (£106,305) to 
leave £278,977 (£1^04). 

Tho carry-forward of £284,638 from last 
year represents just over two years' net expendi¬ 
ture on dividends at this year's rates. 'Fliat 
niight seem an adequate provision, but since 
next year’s distribution will relate to higher 
capiUl wc raise the forward bahmcc to £317,737. 

Turning, then, to distribution, the Board is 
sensitive to the force of comment made last 
year that the ratio of earnings to dividend 
(■‘dividend cover”) was not in tliat year over- 
impressivc. But then shareholders will remem¬ 
ber that a full dividend was paid last year despite 
a disappointing year of trade—upon an explicit 
toTwiid judgn^ent of ponfidence by your Board, 
which Is now sera ter have been justified. 

It h^S also, to be orasidcred at this year's end 
tliat 1^ Ssldbd dapiUd has since been increased, 
in mino^ raom aiM^ ^ by £705,865 and 
will J^ome £419,608 higher. 

In your Directors con¬ 

sider that this, la clearly a year in , whiph to 
establish a stfie^KHi^us for the proii|»^ Profit 
& Loss apcDuik Ihe new rad l^er hori* 
zon reached. Tm involves a certain restnuni ' 
of divl4(lQd> oe#ite the good'ili^wiAg of the 
accouhtl, 'In the „year or so b|iE^ the ntw. 
plants' eptne to bpettte the comdoerghk: capitai 
raised epenc for them muit.,be iWardeg 
from cxistiht piliincs—and this, we with¬ 

out degrading our status as to dividend cover. 

The two Balance Sheets, Parei^t and Ckm- 
salidated, evidence the distinih notch upwart^ 


now reached by your Company’s stature, that 
growth which, I have said, wc would now briefly 
consolidate. 

Under Revenue Rescn’cs we have brought 
our ” Common Market Reserve ” (once so topi¬ 
cal, not yet to be sniggered at) to £500,000; 
and we have set up a Tax Equalisation Reserve 
of £147,000. This latter allows us to repose 
upon the fact that it avoids any claim upon 
future profits by those future payments of taxa¬ 
tion which high initial allowances upon recent 
capital expenditures have merely postponed. 
Total revenue reserves now stand at £1,318,841 
(£1,135,742) and the total of Parent Company 
Shareholders interests at £5,448,726 
(£3,993,501). 

You will observe, as obverse to the new figures 
of Capital, the considerable, but temporary, effect 
of much cash capital taken in but not yet spent: 
by next year much of this cash will have trans¬ 
lated to Fixed Assets. 

CAPITAL ISSULS 

Sliarcholders will not, may I presume, require 
me to remensurate the full detail of the two new 
issues of Ordinary shares made in April of this 
year: but I should at any rate record that a 
Rights Issue to Stockholders (as they then were) 
of 2,619,540 sliares of 5s. nominal value at 9s. 6d. 
each was fully taken up; and that a New Issue 
of 1,882,352 shares of 5s. nominal value at 
10s. 7]d. each was made to ICI (Ireland) Ltd., 
giving to tliat Company a holding of 19.4 per 
cent of the touil capital now in issue, 9,740,972 
shares. 

Full payment of the issue to ICI had not been 
received at June 30, 1964, because our Company 
took the right, in saying of dividend and to 
coincide with expenciitures upon new plant, to 
call up the remainder later. Payment will be 
completed on January 1, 1965. 

GOULDING chemicals & FEKTILISERS 

Already our fraternity with ICI has assumed 
working dress in the form of the new Company 
Goulding Chemicals & Fertilisers Ltd., wherein 
the sales development of both chemicals and 
fertilisers, products of both Plant Protection and 
Goulding, have been integrated in a really prac¬ 
tical manner. 

The Company is equipped witli the best 
people from the two iicntses, chemists, agrono- 
iniatai salesmen; and our accountancy depart-, , 
ment has put the computer in harness to it. 

Give a short time for it to find itself and for 
customers to find it—and its mystic product- 
names—bv/ore it wifi be found to be highly effec¬ 
tive and, I believe, g well-met friend of farming. 

PR^REss Agriculture 

/I 

Tlie greiHC' inerwe in ^ur/ sales of plant 
nutrients !ait year took largely the form of 
dcmgqd fqr f^;iegli|ipratrlited ^ raoge 

of edmpounds. I should not in these times omit 
to have you notice that these modem fertilisers 

' are., ppDduced'v ^ owxxttOkte rad |riih 

people, ‘ ^ ' 


Increasingly, too, both our merchants and their 
customers are taking interest in sympoelg^'lec¬ 
tures, discussions, and sudi means of learning. 

Another route toward improving fanning 
techniques, and a popular one, is proving to 
be the competition. Therein wc were pleased 
and honoured when the Taobeach, Mr Lemass, 
came to present the prizes for the National 
Grassland competition which vyc sponsored , 
through Macra Na Feirine. ^ 

And now we have this month sponsored 
through the National Farmers Association a pro¬ 
ject competition, which sets the incentive of 
£1,000 toward the valuable national purpose of 
constructive regional planning in agriculture. 

NEGOTIAIION AND JOINT LNTEHPRISE 

A remarkable relationship with a directly 
competitive fertiliser manufacturer (they even 
spell “fertilizer” differently) was evolved last 
year. 

It did not occur spontaneously nor from 
sentiment. It developed through patience and 
respect, with hard economics finding enqugh 
breadth of mind on both sides to act as foster 
mother. • ^ 

It resulted in the conjoint ownerships, along 
with the two greatest American sulphur Com¬ 
panies, of the Irish Companies Sulphoc Ltd. 
and Phosphac Ltd. 

You cannot make bricks without straw nor 
the most modern fertUisera without sulpjhuric 
acid and phosphoric acid. Joint buying of 
straw to make bricks might^I do not kxx>w— ' 
have advantages: but the manufacture of these 
acids to make fertilisers is an operation so 
greatly advantaged by scale^ so greedy of capital 
and its gluttonous depreciation, and so suscep¬ 
tible to working economy from coalcscrace; that 
both Companies feel juatffied without quahn in 
associating thus to secure, as was carefully 
calculated, a national saving in capital of near 
£1,000,000 and in annual outlay of over 
£250,000. 

Your Company has undertaken the manage¬ 
ment of the conjoint plants, receiving fees and 
expenses which both Albatros and we consider 
slightly inappropriate—»und criterion. 

It would not be for me to surmise what" 
may be Albatros* plans for us(S of these acids 
which they receive on like terrhs as we. 

What I remain free tq ciHfhmend to you js our 
own wholly owned plant product^ the 
first CCF (as Concentrated Perdilsers 

arc now dubbed) in the 

' • NOllTHEI \{4 

^ .first refer to t|ic ^leve&irat of 

; BjdNwdsdps 'Fen^sers Xjtd.j - our per cent 
a^ear in Northrat IreUpick' of which Mr R. A. 

reprinting ICI’t 51 per crat) is 
Its itarbour Rgctn, Belfast, ^hich, 
with a>technical lead, wig recently 

as 1962, has already reached its output capacity. 

Now^I recnllifor yop, the announcement m the 
lfortb ’ejl|ht Mfidiy hdfic ^of OofisaMablt £^ory 
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extensions, both of capacitir ap4 process, oow 
well under Ooflstrpcdon thc« at a cost of 
million. The manufacture of nitric acid is being 
undertaken and therice a most advanced ineans 
of producing fcrtiliflcrt of ** hi^er-than-high ” 
concentration. 

Both the present sales development in the 
North and confident projections as to the out¬ 
put from the new plants urge me to tell you 
convincingly that you do well to allow your 
Company’s part of the cost to be defrayed out 
of the funds subscribed by this year’s share issue 
to ICI. 

CCF IN THE REPUBLIC 
From what I have told you of our Northern 
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experience^ypii tn^,X b^eve, rest asshi^'th^t 
the art-wii^-$cienc6 =n«ccs8ary for' prOmi:^ 
CCF from our plant is above nathcr 

our heads nor ^ hands. 

Yet our Dublin plant is no repetition' of 
Belfast, nor are its p^uct formulae to be the 
same. As to the latti: we have taken the best 
advice of our agricultural authorities here (as 
wen as prOfeiring our own) so that the fangc 
which we produce shall suit Southern patterns ; 
it will in fact closely follow our Hi-Unit range 
as to ratio—“only more so” as to strength. 
In the plant itself we aim, ICI fully supporting, 
to improve upon, the fine Belfast plant in • 
number of respects. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


DEBENHAMS 

Britain’s Largest Group of Stores 

Mr. John Bedford Reports: 

1. Record Trading Results—net profit 

10 per cent up at £7,710,110 before tax. 

2. Total assets up by £4,500,000. 

3. Final dividend proposed Is. 6id. per share 
making 2s. 2d. for the year -- last year 2s. 
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HIGHIBR OtrrfW AND EARNINGS 

The fifty-first Annufcl' Geoenil Mecdng of 
Kamunting Tin Dredging Liihited IKfiis on 
December 4th in London; Mir }. AddlM^Cthe 
Chairman), presiding. . \ 

*nie foUo^^'ing is ^ e^act fropEi ^ circulated 
luitemenr. / , y 

Our two dredges in Malaysia tef tuned opera¬ 
tions during the year after the conviction of the 
reconstruction programme. No,. 6 dredge re¬ 
started on August 1, 1963, o& the Taipiog 
Rubber Company’s area foUqwed vm ninths 
later by the No. 5 dredge on our Eastern Tailings 
area for a total production of 687 tqna tin con¬ 
centrate, including recoveries from amang^treat; 
ment. With an improved output 'of 87i^ tons 
from the *DiaiIand dredges pur combined pro¬ 
duction for' the year totalled M59 tons, tin , 
concentrate compued With 71^ tons produced 
last year. . » ^ 

The average price realised for our output was 
equivalent to £915 per ton metal being £115 
per ton higher than the £8^2 average for the 
previous year which, with' the considerable 
increase in pitnluction, resulted in our profit for 
the year being £235,328 after taxation, agkinst 
£81,651, for the ye4r 1962-63. The interim 
dividend of 12 i per cent peid in March, together 
with the final 40 per cent now recommended 
will absorb £215,044, leaving an increase of 
£20,284 In the carry forward. 


CURRENT PROGRESS 


4. N^w stores opened. 

5. Paid in taxation £3,736,731. 

The Future 

The Govcrninent’s announcement to increase Income Tar. 
Petrol Tax, National Insurance conlribuiions and Import Duties 
must put prices up. We shall try to absorb by economics and great¬ 
er efficiency a proportion of these charges, but nevertheless they 
must increase the cost of all commodities affected. The Govern¬ 
ment have said that they will give top priority to dealing with 
the economic situation, to re-establishing a sense of economic 
purpose in our national life and to achieving a steady expansion 
of production year by year. If Mr. Wilson concentrates his 
endeavours in that direction by boosting Exports and securing 
conditions friendly to competition and hostile to restrictive 
practices, all fair-minded people will wish him and his Govern¬ 
ment well. If they arc successful in this, w ilh the growth of our 
Central Buying activities, the continued rationalisation of the 
Group, and our rebuilding programme coming to fruition, we 
can look to the future with confidence. 

Copies of the full Report available from; 

The Secretary 


Fur the first six months of the current financial 
year outputs have totalled 939 tons tin concen¬ 
trate while the average realised price fpr. this 
period has increased to £1,185 p|er ton metal. 
These figures augur well and fubject to aU the 
usual reservations, we should certainly improve 
on the results for t^e year under review. 

As regards the outlook for the industry 
generally, I do not think that you need me to 
tell you how greatly we are dependent upon the 
US authorities to regulate the sales from their 
tin stockpile in such a way as to avoid undue 
interference with the tin market. The long-term 
picture allows a Jargq dcSKalt ipr ^^pplki of our 
commodity and this ^er^ili^ wiO, I 
think, remain f6r sotfin shore- 

term may^ brkij|; ■' ' ^ ^ ; 

The victory pf die AlUance Party in the 
Ahdayblon election will ensure a steady and effco 
tivc government and su^ overwhelming support 
strengthens the administration iu the present 
crisis of its “ confrontatioo ** by 'indortesla. 

The report and accounts were adopted and at 
a subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting 
resolutioas were approved increasing the Capiud 
of the Company from £750,000 to £1,250,000 
by the creation of 2,000,000 shares^ of 5$. each 
and giving effect to a onc-for-two scrip issue. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Debenhams Ltd. 

ONE WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W.l 
LANgham 4444 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of 
Members of Lloyds Bank Limited was held on 
December 4th at the Head Office, 71 Lombard 
Street, London, EC3. 

Mr Harald Peake, the Chairman, presided. 
The Resolution agreeing to the proposed 
papitalisaFion of Reserves-wat ekdy passed^ - 


S 
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HOLDERS INVESTMENT TRUST 

MR LIONEL Barber on effect of hxed odds 

DUTY IMPOSITION 


The thirty-first Aiiq^aI General Meeting of 
Holders Investment Trutt United will be hekl 
on pecember 30th at Vt^inchester House* Old 
Broad Suect, London* EC2. 

The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
mah, Mr liond Barbek*, FCA* which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended July SI, 1^: 

The moai: • outstanding event affecting our 
Gfou|y since my Statement last year has been 
the imposition by the Finance Act, 1964 of a 
25 per cent duty on turnover in respect of all 
Fixed Odds Football coupon betting. 

The Bookmaking profession was shocked and 
amazed at the statement in the then Chancellor 
of the Exdieqoer^s Budget speech that a duty 
of 25 per cent was to be levied on Fixed Odds 
betting, for there had been no prior discussion 
with any representative Trade Association or 
with any of the leading hrms. 

AN INEQUITABLH DUTY 

It was realised immediately that this inequit¬ 
able duty was the death knell of Fixed cSdds 
Fogtbalt betting and for Mr Maulding to have 
assumed that it would provide the Exchequer 
with £IZ millions In a full year was the ovet- 
statement of the year* and this he was told. All 
our efforts for a revision were ignored on the 
grounds that the Qiancellor of the Exchequer 
had had divergent representations and opinions 
and had formed his own judgment as best he 
could. 

Already many of the smaller hrms have 
ceased tb function and the Football turnover 
in your Group has been reduced by 40 per cent. 
This means that after providing 25 per cent of 
the now reduced turnover for duty the compara¬ 
tive effective turnover is reduced by 55 per cent. 
No business, however well managed and effic¬ 
iently operated, can expect overhead expenses to 
be less than 20 per cent of gross turnover. In 
fact the reduction in turnover has caused over¬ 
head expenses (after eve^ possible saving) to 
increase to 33 per cent of gross turnover. How 


can a Fixed Odds business exist if ^t Is necessary 
to retain 58 per cent of the amounts invested 
to pay duty and expenses, with no proffi? 

DIMINISHING WEEKLY TURNOVERS 

It was emphasised that the more Fixed Odds 
were adjusted to help provide for the 25 per cent 
duty the less attractive would it be to the pun¬ 
ters, resulting in diminishing weekly turnovers 
and consequential increase in pereentage of 
overheads for the bookmakers concerned, so that 
eventually Fixed Odds, as « busineas, would be 
found to be unprofitable. The then Chancellor 
expressed the view that his aim was not ,tp put 
Fixed Odds bookniakeCB ol business, ]but to 
protect his overall pevenUt Poi^. Oflfqr* 
tunately what has h^)pened and ts happening 
is to the contrary. 

It must be borne in mind that the success of 
Fixed Odds Football betting has been due to 
die fact that the discriminating punter has 
always preferred to know wfabt he can wiA and 
that over the years 75 per cent of total stake- 
monies has been returned to him, leaving 25 
per cent as the gross profit oat of which 
expenses have to be met. 


BOOKMAKER’S SMALL PERCENTAGE 
OP ^OPIT 

The bookmaker has been satisfied whh a small 
percentage of net profit, and there have been 
occasions when losses were incurred, as in the 
Football Seasons of 1961/62 and 1962/63. 

The fundamental differences between Pools 
and Fixed Odds betting are that Pools promoters 
(i) cannot lose and (ii) declare dividends accord¬ 
ing to the number of winners, whereas book¬ 
makers pay Fixed Odds regardless of the num¬ 
ber of winners, and the legislature has ignored 
these facts. 

It is hoped ^t, rather than force into 
liquidation businesses which, in some cases, have 
been built up over very many years, that the 
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25 per cent dut^ will be abolishetl or drastically 
recibced thereby saving from bf^miog defunct 
an industry which employs^ ithbusaxK^s and pro¬ 
vides entertainment and relaxation for mniiqns. 
In existing drcusnstances it is quite impossible 
to envisage any net profit from. Fixed Odds 
Football betting, which in the 1963-64 Season 
so far as this Group is concerned' accounted 
for approxiiharely £^78,500^ of the total profit 
before taxation. 

HORSE AND GREYHOUND BHITING 
As will be seen from the analysis of the net 
profit derived from each Member of the Group 
included with ihe^ Accounts^' William Hill 
(Park l^ane) Limited enjoyed a successful year’s 
trading, derived solely from betting on horses 

^ and.^cyhpunds.. 

In May, 1964, William Hill (Glasgow) Limited 
at^uired the old established and eminently 
livsi^c^ ffmt of Jamei A^Lcan Limited and 
every ^degvqur Is bdpg tpadc to develop its 
profitaMity. 

During the summer of 1964 negotiations were 
entered into with Messrs J. H. Buckingham &. 
Compy. Limited, at their request, for the sale 
tq ^them of our subsidiary in Northern Ireland, 
fMretta limited, '.culminating in completion 
of the sale for £4b0,000 on October 6, 1964. 
Additional itcfcrencc to this transaction is made 
in the Report of your Directors. 

NET PUOFJT AND DIVIDENDS 
As will be seen from the Accounts the net 
profit before taxation-amounted to 41,231,264, 
and after taxation to 4682,796. Bearing in mind 
the Fixed Odds position reviewed above and the ^ 
liability to the Vendors of William Hill (Park 
Lane) Limited, your birectors arc recommend¬ 
ing the payment of a dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock and “A” Non-Voting shares of 25 per 
cent, less Income Tax, leaving 4629,539 to be 
carried forward, which is 4283,588 more than 
kisc year. 

I have referred in the past to the contribu¬ 
tions compulsorily levied on Bookmakers by The 
Horserace Betting Levy Board. The computa¬ 
tion of profit derived from hone racing by tlie 
Group’s subsidiaries engaged therein is based 
on the year ended March 31st. For the year to 
March 31, 1963, William Hill (Park Lane) 
Limited suffered a net loss in their horserace 
betting transactions and were therefore only 
Uable for the minimum levy. For the year to 
March 31, 1964, however, the contribution 
calculated on the same basis gave rise to a levy 
of 444,900, no allowance being permitted for 
the loss of the previous year. Your Directors 
feel particularly agmieVed for not only the in- 
crease of the levy from 10 per cent to 12i per 
cent, of net profit (with an additional one-sixth 
diereof for, the privilege of betting at Totalisator 
prices), but also because in no other form of 
taxation are losses not allowed in relief. 

THE HORSERACE BEITINC LEVY BOARD 
Next year it is contemplated that my statc- 
‘ meii| to you as Chairman will include references 
to the Income an^ Expenditure of Tlie Horse- 
radis Betting LeVy BoaM’' ad' that we may all 
•5 ba of the levy and 

S'jl if wb^sc, dull administer the 

Allocation of this tax-free income. 

^ In conduaion I mua^ on your behalf express 
Ac utmost admiration for the loyalty and skill 
^ of iff employees in the Group organisation 
whose unfailing devotion to duty has made ^ 
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IXTRAOn rBOM OIROVLATED STATEMENT AND ACOOUNTE 

Keconl trading profits, increased dividend and bonus, one-for-five scrip issue for year ended 
June 30,1964. First four months of Current financial year show Group Turnover 25 per cent up 

SUMMARY or RESULTS 1964 (12 moiitlw) 1963 (IS moiiMit) 

Rrwip TumoVEr... .. £8,801,000 


Onwp Ml sraHL SoIok Ibe 

AvsiMMo tor SMributkm ... 

RttahisS to btitiiNss. 

OrAiiMY OivMaiM and BonM 


(net) 


£385,000 

£182,000 

£147,000 

£36,367 


£7,800,000 
£07,000 
£63,000 
£38,000 
£21,820 


OnHmry DtoMMid—16 per cent plus 21 per cent bemit- covered over Nve times 9y net Mriilngi. 

larip IMIM of PRO Si. Qrdiury Shan for every five Sharm held. 

Recent vatamtion'M trieheM and tedsoheld properties ef Parent Company thaon approaimalely 
, , M7S>000 surpltti over book valuot. 

Chairmaa’t etatomont on Proopocti lor yoar to Juno 30, 1965 : “ Qto^ turnover fo^p’iha 
first four months of this 'financial year is some 25 per cent in meets of tHo- turnover fod 
the same ptvi^ >h( year and trading profits have followed the same trend. Whilst 1 do 
not necessaTily ettp^ the current year's profits to be maintained at the same level, as 
last year's record profits, I am oOnndent Inat the Group will be able to make good tiae 
of all oppoftunities for provable, trading which may present themselves.” Copies of the 
1964 Report ^ AccdU/its mdy be ohiaiiied from ihe Secretary, Frog Island, New Road, 
Jta/ttfiom, ~ 
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Mr.N.6.LancasterMil.,Chairman 
a year of exceptionally favdiii'dfife trading 

Wolseiey-Hughes Ltd 


PRINCIPAL MCMBER 
COiVtPAlNIES 



YEAR ENDED 31st JULY 1062 1963 1964 i 

Issued Ordinary Capital h 

In shares of S/-each .£1,553,172 £1,553,172 £1,553.172 § 

Turnover .£5,335,796 £6,572,268 £7,657,391 i 

Exports Included in Turnover £831,M1 £9M,517 £1,17^645 3 

Profit before taxation . £488,104 £580,585 £793,313 P 

Taxation .£261,337 £326,342 £435,369 -U 

Net Profit after tax accruing to P 

Ordinary Shares .. .. £223,153 £247,964 £370,572 9 

Ordinary Dividends: Rate, gross .. .. 12% 13% 15% a 

Amount, net.. £08,303 £123,671 £142,607 1 

Times covered .. 2.27' - ' 8.16(*) 2.47(*) ^ 

* NO T E: Taxation over-provision in 1963 and corresponding excepllod^efedMinl^ have been re-adjusted. 9 

(iRiiiii■. !■ 1--.liii -I. It! i,:.'i!i! m, j. i-jiiii liiilirfii-'i-; ■*!! i ; H.''' •: Tllliil ■ T-i’ .'i < 

Points from Annual Report Scorpion Trahsistor Efectric Een- 


1962 

1963 


£1,553,172 

£1.553.172 

£ 1 , 553,172 i 

£5,335,796 

£6,572,268 

£ 7 , 657,391 9 

£831,261 

£966,517 

£ 1 , 172,645 1 

£488,194 

£580,585 

£ 763,313 P 

£261.337 

£326,342 

£ 435,369 g 

£223,tj93i 

£247,964 

£ 370,572 m 

12% 

13% 

15 % i 

£98,393 

£123,671 

£ 142,607 1 

2.27 

2.16(*) 

2 . 47 (*) m 


liRl'Iii 1- j!ii!|- -.liij ■!, Ill iH-:'l,:.|ii! ri.i|. ,:t I'ii'lii :il.|«:ii;il' iim[,- iii,i i ? i ' 

Points from Annual Report 
Turnover and profit records 
achieved, benefiting from excep¬ 
tionally favourable trading and 
weather conditions. 

Exports have been given special 
and sustained attention, with not¬ 
able success. 

New products introduced include 


cers. Ride-on lowers, and Alu¬ 
minium wound Electro Lifting Mag¬ 
nets. 

Development effort has been 
stepped up. 

EfTiciency review of production, 
selling and office methods has been 
intensified. 


I copy of the Directors’ Itep^t and Accounts can be obtained on request to: THE SECRETARY, WOLSELEY HUSHES 


A«RICULTl|RAL AND GARDENING 
•l¥olseleyIhfj|fneerr^Ltd.Birmfngham6 
makers of Merry tlifer cufmior^^ Swfpe Jungle 
busters, dippers and electric fencing, 

• H. C. Webb 4 Co. Ltd. Blrmlnghain, 6. 
irtakers of grass cutting machinery and hedge 
trimmers. 

• Nu-way Benson Ltd. Droltwich. 
makers of air heaters and driers, mechanical 
handling and other equipment for agriculture. 

ENGINEERING 

• Geo. H. Hughes Ltd. Birmingham, 24. 
makers of wheels^ tyres, axles and castors, 

• Rapid Magnetic Ltd. Birmingham, 12. 
makers of magnetic exirr^Unir separating, 
detecting, lifting and convejkricfnff equipment. 

• Accles and Shelvoke Ltd. Birmingham 6. 
precision engineers and makers of humane 
killers. 

HEATING 

• Nu*way Heating Plante Ltd> Droltwich. 
makers of oil burners for do/pestlc and in- 
dustrlai heating. 

• O.B.C.L.td. Droltwich. 

distributors of ail types of central heating 
equipment and spares, 

LTD., WOUELEY WORKS, aECTRlG AVENUE. BIRMIN6HAM, 6. 


Samuel Osborn & Co., Limited 


Salient points from the statement of Mr. Frank A. Hurst 



'Fhe most important of our activities is the production of high- 
class steels for the making of tools for many branches of 
manufacturing. 

Wc continue to devote a great deal of time to research with a 
view to supplying products of the highest standard. The result 
has been a very much increased demand for our goods. * 


The year ended 31st July, 1964, has been a period of very keen 
trading both at home and abroad. It is very creditable that the 
profit for the year shows a slight improvement. , 

It itrvery gratifying that in such competitive world conditions, 
we have been able to maintain our volume of exports^ 


I YEAR ENDED Sist JULY 

issued Ordinary Capital in shares of 5/- each 

Profit before taxation 

Taxation 

I Profit after taxation 

I Ordinary Dividend: Rate. Gross 

I Amount. Net 

3 ' Times covered . 


1964 

£1.172,066 
£1,648,463 
£ 766.638 
£ 791,826 
42i% 

£ 306.101 
2.6 


1963 

£1.172,056 
£1.429,778 
£ 744.258 
£ 685.520 
40% 

£ 287,154 
2.4 


1962 

£1,172,056 
£1,567,726 
£ 779,299 
£ 788,427 
40% 

£ 287,154 
2.7 


The Osborn Group off Companies 


THE UNITED KINGIXIM Osborn Pneision Gistings Limit 

Titanic Steel Co., I Jmited Smitli & Coventry (Sheflkld) Lii 

OsbornFoimdiy&Engincenng Co., Limited Andreo-s Bros, (^stol) Liimre4l 
Burys & Co., Limited Brayihaw Furnaces Limited 

Osbom Mushet Tools Limited Brayihaw Tools Limited 


Osborn Precision Castings Limited Lon Moor Alloy Steelworks Limited ?• rAVArS^ 

.Smith & Coventry (Sheflkld) Limited Lon Moor Fine Steels Limited INDIA, ISR^L ' 

Andren-s Bros. (Bristol) Limited Yorkshire RowingMills Limited SOUTH AFRICA 

Braydiaw Furnaces Limited High Grade Steels Ltd. .SOTHhERK RHOt^SlA 

Brayshaw Tools Limited Hall Green NoG*Ferrous Metals Ltd. ZAMBIA 











GOMi^ANY MEETING REPORTS 


United; Merciiants 

ITMITED 

Froin ihe C1)airiniin\s S|>ccGh b^' I^r £. C. SosQ^ 
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Croup Proftt bei^pre uxation, for dio Fafuro prospc^ ^^e acti|yi'<* ‘ 

Vv-ar ended March, 1964, inueaBed by ties of all tiR- Divisions of tlur Cnoup 

/J45,946 to £262,966. since the date of the Accounts con- 

_ - . ^ ^ ^ ^. ' ^biiic to be satisfactory. The auto- 

Cafdcul Profit of X. 170,000 has been motive and general expons to North 

inndc on sale of Hong Kong sub- Africa arc expanding coininuousJy. 

Sidiaiy. Subject to. mitoresecii circuniNtances. 

Dividend 20 per cent on capital a^ to mahitaln the 

incTcSscd by last year's 1-1 or-5 capi- div^.ot ?ai^cr cent tm Ilic capital 
talisation Issue—an'effcsp'fve increase ®‘ further increased, 
of 20 per cent o^cr l 4 :>t year^ ^ ^.#7 it 61 80 f1 tg M 84 

payment. * HI 

m _-.IJOIUMM_ 

Anotlinr 14or-5 GJtpUuK«»don issue 

is to be made ilii-s year. 4l-«— -88 18 

The recent 15 per cent surcharge on 18^--—— 

imports affects oulv a small part of fjfi -HHH 

the GroupS trade, and any curtail- 
ment of import business may bo ^ 

balanced by on increase e.xpons. iLJHuHlHIUHmiHH 

INTERNATIONAL EXPORT AND IMPORT HEtCNAMTS AND MANUEAQURERS 


57 88 68 80 A1 ta 83 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 

Year of Significance 

The scvcnty-thixl Annual General Meetinji oj the Clmrlered Institute 
vj Sciiviurii's was held on Deevniher 8th ai the Clmtered insarame 
Institute, 2V Aldcnmtnburw LofUhut. f:( 2. 


Mr Edmund Burley, Piosidcnt. in moving 
the Rcpoii of ilic Council for 196^^4. 
s« id: . 

I know that yop pdllTpir|;iv« me if I t:ef^ 
ilrst to «ii event Jhk year ^litidi Is of paP^ 
ticular significance to tlic Australian Division 
Qf the To^titUTtf," arid to iVic peisbilally. 
Indeed I believe it to be ol considerable 
ipiporUince to the whole Institute. I refer 
to the celebration this vear of the Golden 
Jubilee of tlie foundatioai of the Erst 
Auslraliun Brunch of the Institute in 1914. 
Prom that beginning fifty years ago, we now 
have more than one-quarfer of oiir w’holo 
nDcrnhet'ship in the six Australhm branches. 
One consequence of tliot fact is that today, 
fpr the first time in the Institute's history, 
)^ui have an Australian presiding at the 
Annual Meeting. 

1 T he Australian Division, of which I had 
tbc Jumour to be President immediately 
prior to my election to the otticc of Presi- 
dLMit of the Institute, has taken great piide 
and pleasure this year In this recognition of 
their contribution to the v\ork and strength 
of the ln.stitutc. 

NEW PRSMIfES 

The offkriul opening of our new piemises 
at 16 Park Crescent look place a month ago. 
when with the graciousness and charm for 
which she is renowned throughout the 
Commonwealth, H.M. Queen Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother declared our new home open/ 
afid provided fof those who were privileged 
t0 be present a roost delightful and unforget- 
SLpk day. ' ^ 

cxurnal awaiiis 

The Law and Bfcrliansei^ry work of the 


Council has continued most aclivcl>. 
progress made the year in the field of 
stock Iransfei procedure, .the pi'oduciiuji of 
the he^ form of dividei^' uuimiate, and the 
new" Biitiah ^'sthtulk^s^ for dividend and 
Interest wai rants and related lax vxnichcrs 
provide All! cViMtflfJe of that activitj. 

Of course, we alill await further dcvcK'p* 
ments In the United Kingdom in the field of 
company law. IU;pow appears that follow¬ 
ing ^e GciktuI Elation here and the change 
of Government that ensued, it may well be 
several years before final conclusions .'iic 
reached, and translated into statutory form, 
on the workmanlike recommendations of the 
Jenkins report. 

EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS 

This has been an exciting year in Britain 
aud in many other parts of the world in tbc 
educational licld. The adoption of the pro¬ 
posals contained in the Robbins Committee 
report, and also that of the Crick Committee 
and the esiuhlishtnent of tbc new National 
Council for Academic Awards are among 
the matteis which have engaged the atten¬ 
tion of Council during the past year, and 
Steps have been taken to ensure that the 
Institute is marching in step with the rapid 
unfolding of the consequences of those 
reports and decisions. 

The report before you contains an account 
of cux yoacTf Axp^eoee. with the \ 
post graduate exhibition established by the 
iDititute under its Educational Trust. Plans 
are 4Km in. hand for the leocMid year's work 
in thli connexion, and Council is now «oo- 
siderlng, the possibility of offering some 
undergraduate university awards. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


RLCORD NEty BUS|(P$ 

MR G. ARNOLD AtoRLSb 

, epe'hundred and .forty^Sevcrilh Amui.il 
Meeting of the B;ink of MdntrcaTt^ held in 
MontKaJ on December 7ri^ 

In the course of his Addivss the President, 
Mr G. Arnold Hart, said: 

'TJic benefits to be derived from a poJie^ 
involving a further extension of region.'! I 
respon'-ibiliiy will, I believe, become even more 
.nppareiit in the new banking atmosphere likely 
to develop as a result Of the forthcoming revision 
of the Dank Act. One of the chsrhctcristics of 
Canadian banking from its earliest days has been 
a pcritxlic review of bunking leglslarion. These 
reviews have prqv'ided the government ond other 
interested Qinadians, including hankers, with an 
opportviiiity to propose amendments in line with 
the dcv-eloping economy. 

The oppoitimities which the revisions of the 
Bank Act arc likely to open up fur the chartered 
banks arc especially important at a time when 
Canada seems to ^ entering a further period 
of dynamic growth. 1 am not saying that 
business activity will move upwards without 
iufcrruptioii in the coming decade; it would 
be unrealistic to suggest that the business cycle 
has been ci)iiqu,ered coniplciely or that there 
will not he periodic fluctualions. Beyond tliis, 
one factoi that will vitally affect Canada’s future 
progress is die c^ftent to which, in an incrcjs- 
ingly competitive vv'orld, we can achieve and | 
mainrain a faroumble level of production cost's. 

If vve ciui keep our production costs epmpetitive 
the indications arc good that stronger than 
average growth will prevMil at Irast until well 
intblhc 1970s. 

I find it very easy to get cxched about 
CooidaN growth prospects and there is ceniinlv 
enough going on these days to indicate that 
nrany others share this feeling. 

CrtlLF GINtRAL MANAGfR^ 

ADDRESS 

In the course of his address, Mr D. 
Mulhollond, Vice-President and Ghicf Gcdci il 
Manager, said: , 

New high levels were attained in total aa^ois, 
earnings, loans and deposits. 

Total assets of the IFank amounted; to 
.154.668,000,000 at the end of the fiscal jear, 
representing a very substantial increase of 
$393,000,000 or 9.2 per cent from tlie end ol 
the previous year and a record year-end ibtai. 
The increase in ourasticts was mainly nccoupted 
ft)r l>y a Substantial rbe in loans in Canadiaii 
Currenc*y aixl a somewhat lesser rise in foxtign 
assets, 

llic customary attention has been paid to* the 
maintenance of the tradiponal strcngcli of our 
^ liquid position. Our daily holdings of 
dny-to-^y loans to tlie sliort-ierm mdney 
mairket and Government of Canada treatur>' 
bilb have been, on the average, well in eiccss 
of IS per cent of d^iosit liabilides in CanaSUan 
I dollars in each month throughout the year. ^ 

Our direct and affiliated representation ab^d 
has now reached impoftani proportions. We 
have 18 oflicea oytiide .Canada and these, 
tupplfsmealed by .the branches, ^ the Banff of 
London and MomrraJl XJmiteck consjchute iij| all 
a network of 50 oi^ eqiUpp^ ^ta serv-^the 
international interests of customers of the ^nk 
of Montreal and its affiliate. \ 
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NEEl»S^I> SlteL' & TOOL 

r Hie f6lt;^4okt^‘^AidUaF Meeting of 

Sctp9cm4 Seed .Tool Cor|)pmticii 0 Ltd. was 

held on 'Detembar Srd 'at Shedield, $lr Stuart 
C. Goodwiiii tl<<b ^President), in the 

chair. <. 

. , • ^ ^ I ; ,1 ‘ 

The followijp^ arc. exte^eta from^ his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1964: 

A yelEtt'/agO I e^^ised the hope tliat we 
should ‘mkinttiin at leii^ ^ present level of 
trading profits and, as a^ tx>dfteqiienoe, odr divi¬ 
dend standard. On Februtiry liMi we stated 
that trading conditions had improved over the 
previous few months and we hoped to reeom- 
k mend a Final DiMsdeod of 27i per cent. Your 
Dircotors are now reconunending this ligure 
which would, moan a total for the year of 40 
per cent conipwd with 38i, per cent, for the 
preyious year; 

The conditions ruling in our various com*^ 
ponies today are niuch better than they were 
a year ago. All;our factories have been operat¬ 
ing at full stretch and although the continuing 
keen competition at home and abroad must have 
its effect on profit margins, the increased turn¬ 
over with its accompanying Deduction in over¬ 
heads has brought better returns. 

Ypur Directors have every confidence that 
this progress will be maintained during the 
present financial year. 

The trading profits of rhe Group before wxa- 
fion amounted to jCl *062,133 as against 
^'J,060,177 in the previous year. Tlic total of 
Issued Capital and Reserves of the Group now 
amounts to £5,858,316. Group current assets 
anxHmt to £'4yS35,S27 as against current lia¬ 
bilities and future taxation of £1,446,251. 

Tlic report and accounts ware adopted. 


LEFTHl-MS (TWILFIT) 

The thirty-sixtii Annual General Meeting of 
Lecthems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
« December 4th at Portsmouth, Mr £. F. Edwards, 
FCIS (the Chairman), presiding. 


In his circulated review, tlie Chairman paid 
tribute to Mr Arthur Edward Downing, die late 
CJiairman, who died on August 13rh last. 
Mjt Edwards continued:. 




As you were informed in the last Chairman's 
review your Company acquired the whole of the 
Issued Share Capital 'of Charles Bayer & Com¬ 
pany Limited (a private company) in November, 
1963. We oonsider this business was acquired 
at a reasonable cost and that its long term 
prospects are excellent. The profits from rhe 
date of acquisition to June 30, 1964, have 
Moved encouraging but their rctendon in that 
Company is necessary to enable the business to 
bo built up .in the way we intend. 

Group s^es were maintained and the profit¬ 
ability of the yearns trading was improved by 
the elimination of certain uneconomic lines and 
by savings resulting from the vacation of tem¬ 
porary offices and- warehouse duripg the preced¬ 
ing year, 'fhose premises have been sold and 
ihe surplus arising on rhe sale has been credited 
to Capital Reserve Account together with the 
surplus also arising on the sale of British 
Government Stocks. 


Vour Directots reiommend a Final Dividend 
of 8 per cent bn the Ordinary Shares, making 
a total of 11 per cent (less Tax) for the ytar, 
^he balance of unappropriated profit to be 
carried forward to next year amounts to £17,013 
as against £17,299 brought in from last year. 

The report was^ adopted. 


COAtf AilY 'MBEnko EfePORTS 


iiol 





AhQttiOr,- 

■ ■ successful'yearj^-’v 
for Sidney Flayel W'\ 

SAY^ nUkVEL 


The ^Kty-first Annual Oncral Rtceting .of Sidney ]Mavet.& Cp. Lt4*.^^as 
heid.gt the Manor House Hotel, l^eamington Spa^ on Wednesday, 

9th December, 1964. In his statement, The CTiaimian, Mr. T. C. L. 
XVcstbropk, C.B.E, F K.Ae.S, M.I.P.E, iPCludcd the 


-V 


'!* 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 
In my Interim Report i brought to 
your notice a significant advance in 
turnover during the six months ended 
31st Jiuiuary 1964. This was main¬ 
tained to the end of the \car under 
rcvic>v and is reflected in the cop- 
siderublc increase in pivfits earned. 
Improved saleg were leeured from the 
Flavel Equerry and Equerry Automatie 
cookeri, and the Flavel Debonair eon* 
tinned in the forefront of demand for 
gas room-heaten, this being the flnl 
roouHheater to bo built as a pieee of 
furniture. 

Success was achieved v\ illi your Com¬ 
pany’s many other appliances; in¬ 
creased turnover has also been 
obtained by the Engineering I)b ision 
in face of keen competition. 

EXPORT 

Steady progress was made in the ex¬ 
port market with increased sales. Much 
development work has been devoted to 
this field with the long-term view of 
establishing Flavel products through¬ 
out the world. 

DIVIDEND 

Your Board recommend to the 
Members a Final Dividend of thirty 
per cent for the year ended 3 rst July, 
1964. This, together with ihe Imerim 
Dividend paid, makes .m efleetivc 
di.slribution on the increased capital 
of forty per cent for the > car. 

THE FimiEB 

You may have read with considerable 
intercst'about the lren\cndons growth 
of the gas industry.. .this augurs w ell 
for the future of your Compan>, and 
we are hoping that we may be able to 
maintain the rate of profits achieved 
in rlie under re\iew. Much, 
ho^^ ever, depend^upon circumstances 
outside the control of your Board. 



Thr htithly-popi^r 

IXlMnatr Gm rooin-bc«Cer‘^(x>rd salrs^ 



T'ho riavfcf Kipicrry Automalic Gu* Cooker, 
•rllinu even better 


Your Company’s programme of 
development is set out to meet the 
challenge of competitioni and two 
major appliniKcs are scheduled for 
launching within tlie next few montliA. 
These should be well received by the 
matket and will materially Help to 
maintain the lugii level of turnover to 
w hieh I have referred. 

FACTORY DSVELOPIIEKT 
Work is uo# under way on the Leam- 
ingtou Factory extenslCn, completion 
of which should take place towa^s the 
end of next year. As previously men- 
tionedf we are taking the opportunity 
to revise the layout of the works. 

At this particular time I cannot over- 
eniplvasi^e tlie value to be placed ou 
the elforts pf all your employees, 
'I'hesc Iiavc made possible the recent 
considerable expansion of our Output. 
On your behalf 1 w ould like to thank 
them for their industry apd loydliy. 


SIDNEY FIiAFBL A OO LTD. UlAMINOTON fiFA. TEL: LEAMINQTON 87097 



i3o: 

--HAMBURG- 

AMERIKANISCHE 

PACK ETf A HRT—ACTIEN—G ESE LLSC H AFT 

The Annual General Meeting of HAMBURG- 
AMERIKANISCHE PACKETFAHRT - 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT wSi^ in Ham¬ 
burg on November 2nd And M foUpwing tfre 
excerpts from the address delivered by 
Mr Werner Trabcf»,Mwbejf Board of 

Directors : i v , 

llie past year was characterised by a slight 
fall in freight volume and further cost 
increases. Although freight rates improved 
slightly during the last few months, handling 
costs have risen enormously and arc expected 
to rise further in view of impending wage 
increases. 

Besides the risks of an international market 
which iffcct shipping companies substantially 
more than other trades, we have to deal with 
problemfl arising from the political sphere, which 
arc largely be^nd,,qur control. The main 
problem conth^ fa ^ t^e ptcab^ng influence 
of American shSpMflg pcdlc Tlje American 
Federal Mantime refer to |he 

so-called Bonnet 1^/an amendment to the 
American Shaping Act, and continue their 
policy of dominating international shipping 
under the pretext ojf safeguarding the American 
balance of payments. We hope that the German 
Federal governmeht, in unison with other 
affected nations, will resort to legal measures— 
following the example of Great Britain—^in order 
to protect German shipping <companies from the 
unjustified demands of the Americans. 


SOCIETE ANONYME METALLURGIQUE 

DESPERANCE-LONGDOZ 

BELGIUM 

The Annual General Meeting of SOCIETE 
ANONYME METALLURGIQUE D’ESPER- 
ANCE LONGDOZ was held on October 27, 
1964, and the following is a summary of the 
report for the year ended on June 30. 1964, pre¬ 
sented by the Board of Directors: 

The new works at Chcrtal were operating 
normally by June 30, 1964, and as a result steel 
output by ESPERANCE LONGDOZ rose from 
740,000 ingot tons to 1,130,000 ingot tons in 
1963/64. The Company w'as thus not only a 
lending producer in Belgium of sheet but also 
the second largest producer of steel in the 
countiy. 

IRON AND STI EL 

Pricc-i fell to their lowest level by the end of 
1963 but there had been, an appreciable im¬ 
provement in 1964. The Company was able, 
with the plant in which it had invested during 
the last few years, to manulacturc products of 
higher quality. 

The installation of the new plant and the 
increase in obtput had a favourable effect on 
the cost of production which was particularly 
valuable in the present circumstances of intense 
international competition. The geographical 
position of the Company’s works had given it 
considerable advantages in trade and collabora¬ 
tion with other Companies in the European 
Common Market. 

ESPEILYNCE LONQPO? had long favoured 
collaboration with other companies in the form 
of the common use by several companies of 
Works belonging to one of them. Thus, other 
iron and steel companies in the European 
Common Market have taken advantage of the 
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w J>{ought 

about by the tendency of non-traditional ship¬ 
ping countries to favour their own fleet and to 
neglect foreign Already one third of the 

world merchant fiee^ is being’jtavpured by their 
countries of origin' by mearts of protectionijt 
or discriminating measures. 

It has already b^en stressed that we do not 
want to keep developing countries from taking 
an adequate part in maritime transport, but 
these new* nations" >viil have to adapt themselves 
to. , a cenain extent to classic conference 
system, which they arc prepared to accept in 
principle. 

In the long-term the points of view’ of both 
the country of origin and tlte country of 
destination of the goods concerned will assume 
increasing importance. World shipping thus 
flnds itself in a period of structural changes, 
paralleling in many ways earlier developments 
in air traffic, which n6eds time—and must be 
given time—to work out if adverse effects are 
to be avoided. 

The most important event of the year for us 
will be the opcnuig of tlie fast route to the Far 
Bas-t, in co-operation with North German Lloyd. 
It is intended to run two new vessels which are 
about to be delivered, and tw'o further sister 
ships which arc under construction. 

In spite of many adverse factors wc have 
closed the business year with a result which 
allows us to distribute a dividend of 6 per cent. 
It is hoped that the current business year will 
maintain us present trend so that wc should 
again be able to make a distribution of 6 per 
cent. 


hot-rollmg works facilities at the Company’s 
works at Chertai and Jemeppe. On July 26, 
1964 ESPERANCE LONGDOZ supplied the 
steel works at CJiertal with 110 tons of liquid 
pig iron Irom Charleroi 110 Kms. (about 70 
miles aw'ay). This was the first time tliat such 
an operation had been carried out over such a 
distance by any company in the w’orld and was 
a complete success, tor the temperature of the 
pig iron on pouring ar Chertai was 1215 C. 
or #?*■ C less than on charging into the insu¬ 
lated wagons. '' 

The new works of AUeghkny^Longdoz at 
Genk for the manufacture of stainless steel were 
officialh' opened on Noverhber 7, 1^3 • in the 
presence of Prince Albert. 

coal 

Output per miner with the assistance of new 
plant rose from 1724 kgs. to 1890 kgs. in 
1963/64. 

PROfITS AND LOAN 

Turnover rose from B.Frs.5,265,948,000 to 
B.Frs.6,081,393,000 in 1963/64. Gross profits 
for the year 1963/4 increased from B.Frs. 
754,712,628 (and B.Frs.10.124,519 on account 
of port^lio income) to B.Frs.819,669,835 (and 
B.Frs. 14,566,930 on account of portfolio in¬ 
come). Depreciation allowed was B.Frs. 
749,010,720 (compared to B.Frs.557,392,513 in 
1962/63). Financial costs allowed amounted to 
B.Frs.390,710,130 (compared to B.Frs. 
137,291,551 for 1962/63). Payments to the 
reserve for employees* housing amounted once 
again to B.Fr$.5m. ESPERANCE LONGDOZ 
took up a loan of. B.Frs.750m. from the SocUti 
Nationale Je Credit a VIndustrie in November, 
1963. Investments were sliown in the balance 
sheet, after depreciation, at B.Frs.10,628,782,213. 

*1^ report and the accounts presented by the 
Board of Directors wvre adopted. 
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. .ANQLOTRAISSVAAl- ( 

CONSOLIDAtED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
LIMITED 

CONTINUED EXPANSION AND 
DIVERSIFICATION ' 

The thirty-first Aimual General .Meeting was 
held in Johannesbi^g on December 4, 1964. 

. Mr S. G. MeneU. the Chairman of the Com¬ 
pany, presided and ■ the following are extracts 
from his address: 

The past year was most successful and we 
achieved a record consolidated profit, after taxa¬ 
tion, of R2.7 millioa. 

The Balance Sheet of the holding company 
shows that the market value of quoted invest¬ 
ments was R26.8 million, a surplus of R12.3 
million over book value, whieh has been in¬ 
creased to R16.3 million at December 3, 1964. 

Our main subsidiary, Anglo-Transvaal Indus¬ 
tries Limited, also enjoyed a most satisfactory 
year. Taxed profits of that company of R1.6 
million were a record and quoted investments 
showed a market value of R19.7 million in 
excess of book value. 

Since its inception Anglovaal’s fortunes have 
been inextricably interwoven with most facets 
of the South African economy. The fast rate 
of growth of the Group’s varied activities' 
matched that of South Africa’s economy over 
the past year, and in some cases exceeded it. 
The progress we have made is a continuation 
of a steady long-term trend. 

We in Anglovaal have intensilied our efforts i 
to discover new' gold deposits, while at the same 
time making the most of our present gold mines 
both rich and marginal. Furthermore, increas¬ 
ing efforts have been made to develop extractive 
and secondary industries so as to make the 
South African balance of payments less depen¬ 
dent on gold. We have built up increasing ex- 
pKjrts in manganese and iron ore, ferro-alloys 
antimony, fish, canned vegetables and glass con- ^ 
tainers. 

During the year ended June 30, 1964, tlie 
seven mines controlled by the Group produced 
2,152,000 ounces of gold valued at R53,881,000. 
Furthermore group gold mines sold 1,651,(X}0 
pounds of uranium oxide during the same period 
realising R12,574,000, which lepreseats il per 
cent of South Africa’s total uranium production, 
To bring our newest gold mine, 2^andpan, to 
production was a test of our krowledge and 
ability. Zandpan’s relatively small channel 
widths iiave prompted the developments of tech¬ 
niques which have resulted in a considerable 
reduction in stope widths to an average of 34^ 
inches. This technical achievement acconf- 
plished by the use of hydraulic props and judi¬ 
cious caving of the hanging wall in the worked- 
out area reduces stuping costs and improves the 
grade of ore delivered to the mill. 

The Group’s interest in oil over the years 
includes the successful extraction of refining of 
qU from the Ermelo shales by Satmar and the 
pioneering work on the oil-from-coal project. 
As early as July, 1952, ^nglovaal applied for an 
oil prospecting lease over land in Zululand, and 
ultimately in 1961 the necessary permissions 
were granted over an area of about 5,000 square 
miles. Geophysical surv'eys have been conducted, 
a preliminary drilling programme has been 
agreed upon, and three holes are currently being 
drilled. 

The Marine Diamond Corporation continues 
to expand its operations. 
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In May of thii^'3'tiiA’ Ae.GiMi^*^ int^foat ia ' 
Finsch- Dia m oadi 4Ky) JUd, was aettlad at IS45 - 
per cent. 

The flrtif df tlie lubc trewT^s '^in? buUt in ’ 
Aberdeen for ,lrym ancl Johnson at a coat of 
RI.84 milHdp has .bto^ ^Il^reda \All near 
vessels should be conunisskmed by next July. 
New freezing aiad caimiiig factories have be^ 
established in Springs and Diep River, and Irvin 
^d Johnson’s food, disepbution service has beep 
^panded throughout the country. 

t Anglo Alpha Gementy whose total sales last; 
^ear acc ou n t ed for 34 per cent of South Africa’s 
requirements, is building a new, highly- 
mechanised cement factory. 

Cpnsojid a re d ^ GIsm Wx>iks lua mcro^ed 
itianufaaivW cajmeity ancT drvnssQed into r^; 
lated. fields. *1^ copipaoy^f plans for expan- 
^ sion maiijpftyaurc WosUlcate glass 

domestic ware. 

At Fcrailoys’ works two new electric furnaces 
were brought into t^pcjqctkm during the year' 
which doubled the rated capacity. In Duri>*n, 
James Brown and Hamer has obtained a suitable 
piece of ground for expansion of its marine and 
general engineering workshops. 

Angkwaal widened its range of industrial 
interests during year ,by^ acquiring control 
of a number of manufacturing and trading com¬ 
panies in the fields of materials handling, 

^ machine tdbis and plant and eciuipmcnt for 
hydroelectric and krigaripn Schemes. 

Recently k was announced that we had 
entered into parmershlpr with Guest, Keen fit 
Ncttlcfolds .pf Great Britain to vnlanufactiire 
forgings, tnmsmissions and component parts for 
the automotive and associated industries. The 
forging plant to be erectell imy Well become 
the largest in Africa. > 

Assessing the economic trends we have for 
many years CoPsciously adopted a policy of ex¬ 
pansion and diversification in the field of manu¬ 
facturing industries. This course has not been 
taken simply to find a home for new investment, 

^ but also to create and manage new industries, 
build up know-how, and provide wider avenues 
of employment. 
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SARGLiAmMMr 

SIR JULIAN CROSSLEY*S''WAT*Mte^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The thirty-ninth ^dmary General Meeting 
of Barclays Bank II.C.O. will be hMd ou 
January 1,1965, in Loudon. 

The fq(Qowing are ^trlcts from the circulated 
StatjphOPt by the Chalrinan, Sir loHan Croasicy t 
Stot^hdlderi will kpbw^that this ^apk mratics 
under the Barclays Qimh D.C.O. 1925 

and 1957. The authorised capital U noW' £25 
of 1057 Ikaita the figufo to 
It ^ raised to; £30 million. OUr paid 
cain^ Is now £24 mfiUon which lekv<a thde 
margin for the future. iAlthOuj^ thifre no 
Imh&dibte intention, to call on stockholders fiOr' 
further capital your <tirpctors fed It necessary 
to seek parliamentary au^ority by means of an 
amending bill to mcrcase the figure of £30 
million to £50 million. A bill is accordingly to 
be deposited in Pailiamcik and approval for this 
will be sou^t at an fotraordmary General 
Meeting to be held on January ik immediately 
after the Annual General Meeting. At the bank 
rime we shall be asking stockholders to agree 
the increase in our authorised capital from £25 
mllUon. to the limit of £30 million now 
permitted. 

POINTS FROM THERALANCE SHEET 
The balance sheet figures for the year ended 
September 30th again show inaMoi owpqt 
to the scrip issue which Was made last January, 
followed by the rights islue, the cwtal4\t 
mink^ reveals a higlier fario 
last year, deposits have ^py^n during the .'ya^ u 
by oyer £110 million anc^! advances to ^stemn 
have shown an even sha^r proportionate ris^ 
increasing from £393,000,000/to ^486,000^000, 
so that over 80 per cent of the'ijjeyf r^^ 
has been lent to customers. 'The main increases 
in deposits come from Sopth Africa £31 million, 
Central and East Africa £|0 million, West Africa 
£13 V million, the Caribbean and New York £12J 
million, indicating that the trend is widely spread 
and does not arise from special or temporary 
circumstances in any pardcular country. It may 
owe something to the increasing recognition of 
the role of our Bank in international business 
and It may be due in part to some furtlier im¬ 
provement in the economic conditions in 
countries in which the bank operates. 

The improved earnings for the year are due 
in the main to a further sharp rise in lendings 
and should not be allowed to mask the increas^ 
costs which, in common I think with other 
banks, we have once again experienced. The 
higher profit has enabled us to pay an hiterim 
dividend at the old rate of 5 per cent on the 
capital as increased by the scrip issue and we are 
proposing to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent 
on the capital as further Increased by the rights 
issue. We have been able to transfer £812,500 
to the reserve fund out of the year’s earning! 
and to increase the carry»forward by £362,053. 
We are also proposing to restore to the reserve 
fund, by transfer from inner reserves, the amount 
withdrawn from h for the scrip issue, namely 
£2,125,000. 

A NEW BRANCH IN NEW YORK 
During the year a new branch was opened 
at 300 Park Avenue in [New York in a pro¬ 
minent situation opposiU the Waldorf Astoria 
hotel. With two full btaochm in Now Yotk 


we should:, now be able to cater > more conveoi-f 
ently for the needs of our The occa-^ 

sion was taken to launch oyr dollar travellers^ 

We have- thla yeaf OBtablisbed 62 new offices] 
half of whkh are dpdratifig day. Tbiv 

.aoisie ^ qf the, nmre mkrestuig 
during iho yrer m the Natal.Bank branch W 
Durban, wbm the didr btaoebv has been rebuilfi 
on its original aiae, and* the new branch ini 
St. George's Street, Cape both of thts^ 
being flrst^loor offiiMs. Tfi the fiw'bf Johann^-, 
burg we, hayc operic^ afi InkiMrional Division 
an4i by In ^ontserrat wei 

have arranged to forge one more link in our chain 
of representation in rite West; lfi4ies. 

Obr Development Corporadon, under the 
diairmansMp pf Sft Geolffey Gibbs, has had 
another satisfactory fear. Aldioiigli lendingt 
wery stighriy jtafW remain^ 

very close last dlHdend 

has been maihtuik<i “'and' th^ has been a 
Jurtber sjumriuMung ot die ^' 

1116 Tonnmoa oi Dsrcisyi^cxpDrr znnmM 
Company which was announced in July Igst it 
^aqotlkf Jitelg |Q"haye a coriid^krable in^ 
^ fluence jn/lbe iimire. ‘I am tliat 

weee .gjhreii riig ..bpportiihlci^ a 2(1 

per cohit pahScipBrioA |n the orlajM; UpM of 
this Compaq which it be £1 ' [■ 

NEW LINKS WITH THE AMERICAS 

An altogether fresh development which has 
already attracted much interest lies in tn area 
in which our Bank has hitherto had no direct 
representation. By arrangement with (he Bank 
of Montreal and the Bank of London & South 
America, whidi up till now have jointly owned 
the Bank of I.oi3don 8c Montreal, we have 
become a third partner in that bank. In Octobet 
of this year its capital was increased from £5 
million to £7^^ million by the issue of- £2^ 
million new shares to ourselves. The opport 
(unity to collaborate closely with these twd 
banks, both leaders in their respective fields iif 
Canada and South America, is most welcomf 
to us. I have every reason to feel that this 
parmership will be a fruitful one. We shall have 
much to learn. 

Many of the Gountriet served by the Bank 
of London & Montreal, which are mainly in 
Central America and in the northern pan of 
South America, are potentially wealthy. Some 
of them are relatively badeward and 
developed. With the sum of experience/and 
knowMge of iu three sh^eholders at lU cal4 
and with their not inoonsiderable retoutoes td 
hack k, this bank should be able to play 8 
valuable pan In the future eoononfic life of this 
part of the American continent. 

The composite structure the Bank of 
London 8c Montreal, rooreover> 2s a factor whiclv 
should serve these countries well in the years 
to come when business everywhere seems likely 
ao tike Oft an incseasiaily imematienal aspect# 
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APPOINTMENTS (continuod) for further ann ouncements see peges 1291, 1305 and 1305 


MS X 


A candidate's identity^ not he disci used unless 
gives permhshn uftef a voitfidemiul disLUsshn. 


Group Economist 


This is a key appointment at the hcadtinartcis in the 
provinces of a “ blue chip *’ iodu-itrial group which has 
international interests. In addition to analysing and 
commenting on external influences the Group Economist 
studies the use of resources within the group, continually 
dissects accounts and statistics to provide guidance for 
management and investment decisions and is invited to 
advise subsidiary companies on their problems. He 
maintains a wide circle of academic and industrial 
contacts. His activities amiplement the work of the 
.Croup Accountant and both fep^irt to the same main 
board director. 

Candidates must have an honours degree in economics 
or mathematics and should for some veais have held 
senior responsibility for studying the use of resources 
preferably within a public industrial or commercial 
;roup. Some experience of management accounting is 
lesirublc. Preferred age 35 to 45. Initial salar> up to 
£4,(HK>. Assistance with housing, contributory pension 
and four weeks* holiday, please write with details of 
experience and a career outline to D. A. McDonnell, 
quoting S.5%6, and .stating how each requirement is met. 

management SELECnON LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.l. 





ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 
OF NIGERIA 

Vacancy far 

FINANCIAL ADVISER 


AppUcolloiii are la vised from «iiiital(l> nuulilird ciiiMlifialcv Tor ilie puvi of 
Fiauacitil .\dvlMr Hllh thU l orporaliuH. 

qualifications 1 A catuliJ.iio Im iln- sliouM liftltl n rccoumsoJ 

^ l'niwi,sii> dejoxv in lin.intv. oco^(lnllc^ or hnsjness 
•dminittration or poRwvN .t rccoKHiscJ priJieN'SMinjI ^liuliticuiioii m .icc:oum.iiu v 
He should already be holdinp liitfli csctuiivc office iii fiiiHiiee wiib rosponMhilines 
aimilar to ihovc ciunncr.itcd below in u commercial company wUb a uirnovcr 
not Ic^* than about £10 million per .iniutrn .md be already curnmy .1 H.tijry 
ireatei than £2,000 p.a. 

DUTIES t successful condifluic vmH he reguirrd fo carr>- oui ifu fidliiwmi; 

luncii(>n:» : 

To develop and recommend bmnd financial policies : to adsisc on all 
financial funcUruia t>( the C’orimraiion, iitcliKiin^ nccoiiniin^. iiuJiiinii. 
banking, budgetary control, cash receipts and disburscmonK. credit and 
collections, aCLOuhting methods aiisj Miitistics, hiuiiicing, pjyroll.s jnd 
Jnsurnnee of nsseU. 

(b) To dcvelf>p mid eKiabksJi such tonirol standards as may he required 
fo ensure die conservation. clFectiw uiilis.iiion and cuntrol ot il>c Corpoi.!- 
tion'.s assets and capital structure. 

(c) To colfaborMtc with the Fm.incc Officer, the Chief Acconninnl uiul the 
Inlcniat Audllor no as to ensure the pniper development and adnimisinituni 
of ftiiAncial progranuuca consisteni wnJi the Corixiralioir:!. policies and 
objeclivox 


CONDITIONS OF AFFOINTMENT, M Adv.«r 

por annum on ihc Corporatkin'a solars scales. 

A lucccssfui candidate, if Nigenon, siould be appointed on this .saliirv Under 
pcnaioftiiblo terms He would he on probation for three years, alter which hw 
Xpj^nttneJiC would confirincd subicvi Ui Hiiti.sfuctor> work and conduct 

an CTpatnatc. appoinnnent unuld be on coniriict icnns with tot.il emoluments 
of £4,522 pa. iJin amount includes crxitract allowance and gratuity. The 
OODtmet would be for two tours of 24 moniliA each. The option tor renewal 
would be at the pleasure of either pari>, 


METHOD OF APFUCATION l Application forms ohi«inabfe from the 

London Representative, Eiccincity 
Corporation of Nigeria, York House, .5ih Floor. 199 Westminster Bridge Road. 
London. S.B.t. sfiould be compleied in duplicaie and retnriied to the London 
Ruprcsenutlve nyi^luter than January 30, J%5. 


THE MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Appointment of DIRECTOR 

. Munchcaier BuHtniMi School propOHC* to appoint a Otrcsiur 

at (lu carficki poavthle duic. 

7t»c rtwr Btuilcnta wtli be adnriired siome itinc between Jhmc and Oeioher. 

Ir hi ttincctvd that by 1072 the Buaincss School wfU adinlt Jiai poat*Mruduiitv ” 
and 2IN) • DOkiH:xpuritfn<.c ” atudenlk a year and employ over 40 ProrcMors. Lcvtufvra 
and Research Felluwa. 

Thv' Director will be reaponsiblv for the adminiairutlon of the School within the 
genei^ frameivork of poltiy wi Ueicrmlncd by the Council of which be wlH bw an 
ex ufflelo nwinbur. llie Malary will he suhjeui lo ncKotlation bin It will nm be 
IMS than C.s.oon per annum for u Rian of avudeiok dlMtineiioa with adminlaTratho 
ubllny and biuincMi expcrienLc. 

Any persnnn Interested are Invited to address propnaiils. which will he treated 
•*“ •.—- • ---- .. 


with the strictest ionfldcn^c. lo ihs Vlcc-Chancellui 
before Defcmhcr 22, ISN>4 


Onlveniiy. MuDchcMcr 1,1. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVE 

TTL. .'in International Indusiriul Markctfna 
^earch OrKanlKatltni with head oHIsl In 
London and branch nltfccs ilinuiuhout Europe, 
requires two iuttior executives. Both Mill be 
hosed in London but required 10 travel tre- 
qucnlly both in the U K. and Liinipe 
PROPtRlV development RESnARCTl 

Up to three yeiirs' experience In Chartered 
Surveyor k Ollke or other I'.statc work. Reason¬ 
ably fluent in one or more I uritpcsin hmauasex. 
INDUSTRLVL MARKET RESLARCTi 

Oradlia'c with dearoe in Ei-oiiomics nr Modem 
LanRUHRcs (must be flaeai In Gcrmani. Pre\loiis 
experience not cxsemial. iralnlnu will be xivvn. 

Salaries will be by nusuti'ution 

Apply III contidciue, alving full Jeialls, to; 

Resciirch Ulrecioi 
1 T I tl'uroDtfJ I Id . 

Piccadilly 
1ondoo W I 

SENIOR PLANNING ASSISTANT 

required by' Chiricicd Surxcyoi*. and 
luwn Pluniiina < onsultants The woik 
U chiefly concerned with advice luicl 
ussiMtance to Local Audioritics in 
connection with Uic preparation and 
Implcnicntailiifi of TOWN CENIKL 
and iU\AN I \PANbION HChenics 

fivu-duv week Conliibiitory Pen¬ 
sion Sclieiiic I iincheoii V'ouclK-rs 
Car AUuwuncc. Salary by unuiiaemeiU. 

Write ill coniideneu NialinH : Amc‘. 
prufvsNional ciiialtllcutlons. expcileiuc 
and prexcifi appointment m: 

K CLGMIIN.S, I KI.CS Ml.PI, 
Messrs Drivc'is Jonas JL Co, 

7 <;harl«s II Siroci 

Si. Janies > .SgiMie LCJNDON S W 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

DLPAltlMLNI OF TTONOMIC’^ AND 
CC).MMEHCL 

APIflicuiions are invited fiu the followinu 
additional appointmeiiix, icn.tbit, liont Octo¬ 
ber 1. IWi5 

Iw'O Assistuni Lvciurt ships in Lconojlik 

Hisinry 

A Lectureship in Sodul History, 

Salary hchIc : 

Assistant Lccuircr. £1 t»5u x £■’'?—€1.175 
per annum 

Lecturer. CI.4(Ni x £55 — 12. per uuniitn. 

With I .S..S U. benetUs. 

Furiher pnriiciilars m.iy be ohi.lined from the 
KeiliHirtir Room CN>. The Unneislty. Mull. Ui 
whom appllcninms (.six copies) siuiulJ be scni 
by January 21 lOrtA. 


COUNTY fiOHOUOH OF llASIJHCib 

HASTINGS COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

Prlniln.1* 

John Goodull, M.l.h.L., M.lBrli.nHV. 

Required fur April 1. iwil. Assistuni loCclurcr 
to leach Accountaiic’V to Advanced loci G.C.f 
and tu the Hanlters kinul bxaminatlon. 

Salary fcR3U-t:j.4.lO plus nllowancch fur tralnina 
and qiiaHllcuilon!i. CumincnciiiR salary depeiul- 
ina on experience. 

buriher partlciilurs and application forms 
(icltiiiiiiblc by nucember .list) Irom the Princi¬ 
pal. C olteKC of Furihc’i Edulaiion. Archery 
Roud Si I cnnardn-un-Scii. 


ASHRIDGE 

MANAGEMENT 

COLLEGE 

Research Officer 

A icscai’cjfi odiccr is lo be 
uppoinlal lo sliitly ihe pioblcius 
ol orgunisuiion nnd growth in the 
pnnting industry, He will be 
eoaceriietl with held invesligulioit 
in facloiics in London and the 
home counties. The uppointment 
will be for two ycarh at u salary of 
£1.750 p.a. with superanniiution. 

Applications are invited from 
graduates in the social sciences 
01 other relevant disciplines, wiih 
picvious research cxi^'iience. 
Lei tors ot applicaiion. stating age, 
qiialilicMtions and experience, 
should be addressed to the 
Director of Research. Asbridge 
Nfanagcmcnt College, Btrk- 
humsted. Herts., and should arrive 
not Liter than January 30, i965. 


CADET STATISTICIANS 

HOME CIVIL SERVICE 

Pensionable posts for men and women at Icusl 20 and under 
27 on August 1, 1965 (extension for service in H.M. Forces 
or Overseas Civil Service hnd/or approved post-graduate 
experience). 

QUALIFICATIONS: Decree or Dip. Tech, (preferably with 
Isl or 2nd class honours) in mathematics, economics, or other 
appropriate subject; final year students may apply. Cadets will 
be required to take one-year university course jjjir higher degree 
01 * post-graduate certificate or diploma in statistics during l%5/66 ; 
those who qualify will become Assistant Statisticians (Inner 
London satajy scale (inteiim) £885-£l,423), with promotion 
prospects to £3,985 and above. 

SALARY during course; £836 in Inner London; £811 in 
Outer London ; £766 elsewhere. University fees paid ; book grant. 

WRITE (preferably by postcard) to Civil Service Commission. 
Savile Row. J.ondon, W.l, for further information and application 
form, quoting 6040 65. Closing date March 5, 1965. 
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.... STATISTICS., . 
ECONOMICS 

I MATHEMATICS I 

1 Two vacancies have arisen in our Statistical department for Y 
A graduates in the above subjects. The job entails developing a 
Y exciting new techniques for sales forecasting. Successful nppli- I 

I T cants will be expected to work from their own ideas, and their v 
future prospects are based on this ability. X 

^ Applications should give full details of qualifications, age. f 
experience and present salary, and be addressed to the Statistical | 
Manager. FREEMANS (LONDON S.W.9) LTD.. lanender ] 
Hinise, Clapham Road. London, S.W.9. | 

7 


THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF ' 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

il-iicuiiy ot TvUiiluiosy in the UnlterMiy of 
Manclicxicr) 

Applumions lire Invited for two anpolnimenta 
•IS Resi.uih Absistunt to Join a RLHcarch I cum 
riKiiHcd on u siiuly of the Siiiictiirc und 
1 LOnoiny of ihc Biiildinft industry. The piirpone 
or the study is to cYnmlnc the chanwina siruc> 
lure ot ihe indubtry and the elleciN <>l idino- 
loKiiul dcvtlopmentb. It will Invohc a wide 
Mirvfy of building aciivilicN in variouN purtn 
tOf the coiiniry In uddiilon to the i.one«.ilon 
of btatibikul dat.i. The project is cxiHcicd 
to extend t» MurLh 31. IVbO. 

A dciTcc or professional qiinHlUiitlon Is 
dcslr.ihle blit not cssLntiiil. KnowIcJue of one 
of the following would he tin iidv.inmue ■ in* 
diistrl.il cLonniniLS, design und coniructing 
procedures, cost .in.iivsis. 

Sulary scale' £HSU per annum rising to 
d*^0() per .iiiniim for the second and siibscaucnt 
-V:ur8. Superannuation under ihc t.S S.U. 

l-unhcr pariiculiirs und forms of upplicutlon 
Clin he olitiitiu-il lioin the Kcgisirui of the 
C ullcuc. Siickvlllc Siicct, Manchester K to 
whom iipplicatlonn should be addressoA by 
nccciiibcr 18, 1*104. _ 

UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


APplic.iiloiis irc linilcd lor iippoliiimoni to an 
addllloii.il I cciiircship in (Iiicr.illonal Keueuich. 
tenable from Ociober J. I‘30S. 

^ Suliiry Scale. LI.4()U x tSS — *:2,S0*i per 
.innum wiili 1 SSL), hcnclils. 

Further p,irliciilitr> m.iy be ohf,lined lioni ihc 
KoKKtr.ir. Uooin (N). I lii UiilvciM'y. Hull to 
whom .inplic.iiloiis (SIX copies) should be ikc'nl 
by Janii.iiy 21 lyio 


I SALOP COUNTY COUNCIL 

(Annual expeiidliiire kl9 million) 

[ (Number of employees lu.iRni) 

CtMJNlY IKLASURER’S DM'AKIMCNT 

COMPUTER 

I'herc .ire two vacancies in the ifiiin which 
Is prepiirlnq for the Insiullailon curly In lune ' 
of an l.B.NI. System/.UfO cumbiiier with two 
disc drUes, Systems studies and prugrutnmc 
preparaiions ure being carried out nir the 
w^lc ot the uccountlog and u wide rungc of 
other work of the C ouniv Council. A scnici* 
has been olTered to other local authurlilcs In 
the area. 

Computers arc widely used in loci gnicrn- 
meat and these vuciiiulus ether cxecllc-ni oppor- 
tumilcs for gulning or widening experience in 
this Iniporiant and expanding held. 


APPOINTMENTS 
REPLY SERVICE 


Commercial & Scientifie Intelligence 

A British chemical group with plants and business Interests 
at home and abroad has a Research Centre near jE^ndtm 
which serves these interests.' Attached to it is an Informa¬ 
tion Department which plays an important jd pro¬ 
viding a centralised service to the group. by 

graduates with a professionat approach to information 
work, it produces regular commercial and scientific intelli¬ 
gence bulletins and surveys primarily for use within the 
group. An Information Officer is retired to develop the 
commercial side of the Department’s activities. 

Applicants should preferably be graduates in science, 
econojuici or commerce and have had previous experience 
in information worki preferably relatfkl to the (^emioi4 
industry. A thorough reading knowledge pf German is 
essential; French and other languages would be useful. 
Initial salary will be from £1,200 according to age and 
experience. Please write lor funher details quoting S.56fi8. 
Your application will only be forwarded to our client if 
\ou authorise us to do so, after you have received further 
details ot the ASL Job Description. 

MSL ADVERTISING SERVICES LIMITED 
17 Stratum Street, London, W.L 


Syxtoms Aii.ilys 
(£I 445 .£J. 745 ) 


Aii.ilvsi/Progrummcr Sv'alo 


AppilL'unib for lliix po\t. whiih runka 
next In arnlorliy lo the Computer 
Xi'cguniHnt, ahould prcfcrnbly be quuHtlcd 
.iix-ountuiiiR with cxperleme of gyaicma 
iiniilysia. Knowloifge of progruinming wlH 
bo Hit udvantage but nJdltlonal trutnlng 
will ho iiviilliiblc If rcquirvit. Hie HliCbriM* 
liil uppjlcuni will huic u rcaponalhltf .Tnd 
Lhullcnglng role io the Iticroduellon of iho 
L'ompiitcr. 

s>MfmK AiiulyM/l'roHr.immcr .MT III.'IV 
(Ll.uri-^-Li.Sss). 

Applibunth bhoiiIJ be urHduutea ftr hjvc 
I'.isHcci m U-aM the InicnticJlHie i'xun)lna> 
iiojt of u rixovnlsed ucvoiinianLy b^y and 
xhoiihJ h!i\c not lexs than one year's 
I'roKraniniinH experience. Ihc MKXessfiil 
.ippllcunt will be cxpciicd. .iliLi .my neiex> 
N.iiy iiddiiioiul iriiinlny, lo iiniluilukc 
xiibxiiiniiul ussignmctiiN 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Dcp.inmeot of Kconomtc Smtlxtlcs. Appll- 
cnllona .ve Invited for Uie poai of Lecturer or 
AxKlatunt Lecturer In the Oepurtment Of 
Lionomic SuuImiIcs. Sulury bcuIck : Lecturer 
I £1.41)0 X m.5—£2.504, with a merit bar at 
£2 lb.5. Xanliitunt Lecturer EI.OSU M S7W 
i 1,275. Iniiiul Kuluiy deiivnUvnl nn quallAca* 
Ilona Hjid tfxtH;rlcuee further purtluiilatv xliould 
bo ohialiKd from the Dcinily Secretary. The 
Unlvcraliy. SoiiihHmplon to w-bom upi^fcationH 
(7 t.itplca fiom United KlnHdora iipplKHnu) 
should be uent before Deccinbur 31. 1904, 


I UNIVERSITY OF 

SOUTHAMPTON 

, AppllrotloM are Invited for Um poet of 
Lecturer or Aaaiatant Lwnprer In Commerce. 
CiindldutcR ihould hava a degree In Eeonomica 
or Commerce; Rome egperrcnce Jn btulncu 
and/or tcuching will be an advanCate. Salarir 
ScuIcr; Lecturer. £1,400 A CBS ^ £2.S0S^ wIlA 
a merit bar at £2,165: AmiiUmt Lecturer, Sl,050 
X £75--£1.275. TTm Inltl^ salary will depend 
on qualifications and expulonce. Furtnbf par* 
ilctiiarit should be obiained from the l^puty 
Secretary, The UnlTersIty, Southampton, to 
whom apnlicaUona (Mven conlci from United 
, Xlngdom applicants) should be aent not later 
I than Jupugry IS. iMSS. 


'ixid RCiunlinir 
Sen.iiutlon or 
hly) temporary 


IRON AND STEEL BOARD 

Secretariat 


< Appl'e illDivs .irc invited I'r^r tl 
viu.iruy 111 tile Sccreinrut. (/.indi- 
d.ticx iluiu.'d prclcr.ibly have .i yood 
Honourx Deurce. Knowlcdwe .ind 
i^gxjvtKn^c id tiovcnimcni or ol 
m.iiiiilactiirin^ iiuliiMry, purriciil.irlv 
the iron and siccl industry, would he 
nn .idvaniayr Ability to write eic.irh 
ind concisely is c'^scniial. 

The work ol the Sccretari.it is varied 
gild iiiiercsiiiitr. It touches upon all 
nspccis ol ilic Board's octivitivii mclud- 
iny rel.iii<inN with Clovemmem dcparl' 
Iticnu .Old iniernuiTonal prgnnisatiun*). 

S.ilarv will depend On .igc and 
espenciico. The Hoard has a con- 
(rLbuior.v siipertiiinuulion vclicine. 

AT ap(i)(tiiiions will he Irc.iicd In 
ConlidciKe. Wrile yiviny lull p.irlicu- 
jors ol .lye, i|UtiliTuiilioris and 
♦ Spericnec Id 

EsuNl^l1nlen( OlHccr, 

Iron and Steel Board, 

I Norfolk, Hou.se, 

St James's Siiuaro, SW J. 


C oinnieneinii suliirics will be 0 
IO miuHtiralionx and expericnee 
illsiiirhuilic uIIoWiIiilc .md fpcivNi) 
housing ULCommoJatioii J^all.dlU^ 

Apply with names of iwo uier. 
j rie.isiiiei Shlrehall. Shrew shor> 

I her 18 . |Ut ,4 


TRANSPOKT 

AND COMMUNICATIONS 

I vfiuiiie wlili expt'iieiue in one or 
niore roims oi ir.iiispori leqnued by 
S.oiiish ( oiimll (l>e\LlopmeiU and 
liuliistr)) lor UliMbiiiuh 'Hi.ul Ohlci-I. 
riiillox inioixe sonliniiinu siiiUy ol all 
irjinspoii iind lommiiim .iiions fneUi- 
iiex wiihin SsoilimU. .mil hiiwcen Scot- 
l.oul iind the rest ot ilie world for 
skllnlllon of Seoiiisfi leuiiiruiKills ufRil- 
khiled with indiisiii.il iLvUopmonl 
S.iliiry aeioidhiK to qii.dliU.illoiis und 
s vrerlenec. 

.Slipliiallonx to Admhiis.rjioe Sacre- 
(lUv. I hi Sioiiish Connell i|1l\lIop< 
tncni and IndiiHtlj), 1 t .islle Sircel, 
rdmbiirgh, 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKL>VND 

NbW /LALAND 

hXTl.NStoN Lit ri’RKSIlIPs IN THE 

nii*ARrMriNi oh univlksitv 

EXTI.NSION 

j ApplKiiiloiis .TFC Invited for ilio flhnve-irien> 

lloiied posts L jiidid.ilis choiild hold i xiwid 
dcarccb, prclcrubty in one or mqrc (.>1 : 
I III rtiUire, llisioiy, I lonoinies, Soilnlnuy, 
(icouiapliy. 

The salary will he In .uioid.imc wlih ihe 
vealc lor ,m Ixitiisioii lieiiirir (ifudc l|. 
VI/ ; il.tlN) per uiinnm iislnit to L2,UU0 per 
annum. Commenilna snl.tiy will bi, in jnur- 
dant4i with iinidiHtuilonx und experience. 

Further nurtieidur*! and IniormniioQ hr to 
! thi method of applleaiion should be obiained 
; Irom the Axsuiiulion of Lomnionwi.dih Unlvir- 
I siiikx (Branch onUei Miirlbiiiouch House. 
I Jpjll Mull, London, S.W.I. 

I Applleatiofiit' ctoR» In New Zealand and 
• I omtnn on Vfnrc/i /, /961, 


British Railways Board 


L Sales Analyses & Budgets 

Y (Commercial Department) 


The British Railways Bpard are shortly to make an Important 
appointment as Mead oJ the Salas Analyses & Budgets Section In 
their Headquarters Commefciat Department at Marytebone, London, 
N.W.1. ’ . - . 

The Officer will have responsibility for the development and 
presentation of both regular and ad hoc freight and passenger sales 
analyses, for the provision of commercial intelligence materFal, and 
for the preparation and appraisal of traffic receipts forecasts and 
budgets. 

He will possess sound knowledge of economic statistics, coupled with 
the ability to develop analytical techniques for sales and marketing 
purposes. A keen interest in rail transport Is essential. 

The commencing salary will be commensurate with experience and 
ability, but will not be less than £2,200. The selected candidate will enjoy 
attractive travel facilities and be required to Join a contributory 
Superannuation Scheme. 


Those who believe they could make a success of such an opportifnify 
should write forthwith, enclosing full Information as to age, education, 
qualifications and experience to: Headquarters Staff Manageri 
(RB96/8.), British Railways Board, 222 IWarylebono Road, 
London, N.W.1. 




NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 

HEAD OmCE — MANCHESTER 

SRN 1 (MI ASSISTANT 
(MAMU&T AfifiRARClO 

Apnlicniions Mt0 Invited for the iihove 
pensionable nppotntment In the Economlcv end 
MBilsalci Department, now In Manchester but 
tb more to Alirindum In January, 1969. at a 
eommencing wlary iiJ(Uo the, ranan. dl.tTO- 
11.41)0 per ^miiuia ae^dtnt tf auwNkntttm 
end uxpcrivnic. 

CanJidntea lAould hold on appropriate 

G aduuic or equivalent qnaimeatfon and rnmiU 
iTc had at }a«at .thina yciin* •xperioove In 
tnarkci rck«ari.o worn* 

sK,'- cetr* JsnssL'^x'^S S“g..:£ 

Iho context oTtSe iii Mduiiry' 

Detailed AppllMUoni. »lvM| fha nidiM of 
rcfcrecfl, Nhouid bo tent to ino .Sscratu^ of the 
Board, Bridgewater Houae. oO Vl^ltWorth Scree). 
ManchcMcf I . W fanujtlr 4 . _ 

UNITED nations special 
FUND APPOINTMEfm 


Applicariofti 
lon lug puaN i 


Invited for iha fol- 


I RICAN WSTlrUTB FOR ECONpMI 

1. Lecturer, eroluaiion of develop- 
mem of nrojccii. 2 Lecturer^ forclun 
iradc unci cxicrnal finance. lo lake 
ui> uppoldUiMtu tnr February I, 
or MODS tbcfcdfior us po^irlblc. 
Canclltlutes must hold an {ulvuiKed 
degree In nconopiK'S and hu^e leach¬ 
ing experience In a unharxliy or siml- 
Inr intititiiiion. Salary; huiwu..n i2iN) 
and £».<0 per month tax free, dci-^nd- 
Inff UIHH1 nuAlMeatHMM and ibo rMi>on< 
Bibiiiticf ond iiatui of the pom. 
AHsiKiiilk'nt allbwanees, Tnvt.illuiloii 
grunt. dc|»aniiancy allowance poht 
adjust mont: vepotrlatlnn grant: Ixc- 
tur..r'x niudical exprniii'S ruiiuburKd. 
Fares uald for ktTurcr and f.«mUy. 
Pension and insurance Schciuvs. Con¬ 
tract with Nations, uue year. 

lencwHbUi. Write to Recruitment Divi¬ 
sion. uritlsh CqunJl. 65, Davies 
It^t, London. W-L (or lull p.irtl- 
dbtari and application form to h« 
r^irned coffiMetad by Decunibec .21. 


THE UNIVERSITY Ot 
S^CHBSTER 


problems of the Muslim ^orld- tsDccimilv 
tod'Jvflrl? Africa -The o, 


UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

/ and 

Salary Scale* £1,(150 X £75 — 11.275 pof 
annum wOh f.S.S.U. benefUs. 

Further'parilcutara may b« .obtained from the 
KcgNtrar, Room (N). The Unbersity, Hull, ta 
whom (U^licallOBs Ulx copies) should be sent 


SITUATION 

WANTED 


Siyjgi^ ^LBOI^AN, morvlod. age 35 
J (VlC..Ct.A.y pipK^a. Higher CerilDcatc, 
HiitliMlfnn Salts Manauemant, requires posltioi 
1 Saks QroanisatliMi pr as h Rcprtscniutlve lii 
I'ett Afnr^. prererably Sierra Leone. Bondi 


aGdlihtod.-^Box lISU. 


EDUCATION 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (ECON.), LLB. 


Limdbti. Also Accountancy. SccrctafyHliip, Law. 
Cnhtliui. Banking, Irkurancu. Murlit^lng, G.CM'.. 
und many (non-exam.) cnurscs in buslnevi sub- 
leuH Including the new Siockbrokiirs and Slock- 
jobbers course. 

Write today for details br advice iiating sub¬ 
ject In which InteresioJ to; 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


L C 4. C'liy 6K''4. (buundcJ 101(1) 

BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 

O in-t-SlAllllSHI.D tllY company 
dealing In commudtilvs v\Mics exp.tnd its 

S cdvlty cither by nliccirblnu small cominodUy 
rm or by cipployma cMvrieuccd trader li> 
crcuio new drnarimciK —Write Box Ighl. 



,vUb the iiiicrna! and lutcrnutinnal politics of 
me C'oniinunist itatea. Dulles to commence 
Oetober. 1965, or aarlltf as may be arranged. 
S^ary acalcii pcf anntml LfUurcr. £t.40U x 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 1291,1304,1306 


TRENT UNrvtRsrrv 

KtclUtbkOOOa. ONTAKtO 

AasUiant or AgmeiaUrrofessor oi Fcono- 
mica: to Wueh tfioMiirTimaM poittwi. to coii« 
duct research, and to assist In the planning 
of the Lcooomlca proitummu at advanced 
letoli. 

adroitfAl in' ikStcmfiS 

1964. TIM mtlTctalty la dotanised on the 
colleointa system, and teaching Is carried out 
largely by lutoriola aid iMBlluif|. Iho oalntf- 
slty is IcKatcd within the city of Pcterborouim. 
but has acquired an attractive campus of 1,5<M) 
acres ostrldo the Qipnabpo River, just ^outside 
the city niflUi. nt Ant men's eMMito M 
•cheduM^ rtK,^ flCNuplet^ on ibu new, oiw In 
July, ]9m. ti^liOM ftrit womb’s cbllcgc, the 

SSS* e"'«t8’. 

E raduatcH and 500 graduate students Is expected 
y 196U. 

The level of appotatnMiM wiU bs appropriate 
to qtuillhcMtions and experience. 'I he present 
minimum salary (or on Assistant Professor 
H S7..5nd.U0i tor AM^tt . Profbisor 
$9,500 tat. There afe generous schemes for 
rotireraedl ponridttgi WOKMi OclkHts, and dhP 
ability pensions. ^ ^ietanop for removal 
cxpeitBcs wtfl b* ttnndiir lo the sooteatful 
uppllcani. 

Rsquesis for further tMormutlon, und appli¬ 
cations including a c'luyKulum vituc and the 
nomes of ibrou refereneis. should be ^scui to 
Trynt Unhcolly, Peterborough, 


MO 


mao 
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At your service 


Both in Switzerland, the heart of'^PliWpSan tanking, and 
In the most hniKtrtsnt b^SlheM'Osnfrea. j^^ the Arab- 
speaking world, the Arab Stink fs at your feliYIce, offering 
businessmen a comprehensive banking service based on 
flrst-hand knowledge and wide experience ef the countries 
In which its branches operate. 

ARAB BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: AMMAN. JORDAN 
Paid-up Capital; £5,500,000 « 

Total Assets: £110.000,000 

Branchas in: 

Aden, Bahrain, Gaia, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Sharjah, Sudan, Tunisia. 

ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. 

(Rogfslofo^ undor Swisa LawJ 
Paid-up Capital Swiaa Franca 26 ,AOO ,000 

70 Talstrasse, ZURICH 
Telephone : 051/25.50.35 Telex: 52,279 
and at 3 Rue du Marche, Geneva 
Telephone: 022/25.43.55 Telex: 22.038 

Arab Bank IraveMers* chaquaa In Sterling and U.S. Dollars, a$ waf* Ss irah Bank 
hitera of sredii, ara Issued by all the Arab Bank Uii, branches and the Arab Bank i 
(Orerseas) Ltd., Zurich and Genkvai 


In Token 
of Yonr 




-THE NEW 


SoiTfra 

<• 

«*from aii leadihg booksellers 
Th^ Usual 

comprehensive price range 
; Pf tokens is always available, 
from 3/19 upwards 
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' OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE EXPORTED 
TO 56 COUNTRIES 
; THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 

STALEXPORT 

sole exporter and importer of 
steel products and raw materials 
for the steel industry 


i. »4 H.S* X., 

Exporter of^ 

Rolled steel product^ , , , ;■ ’5 

Merchant bars, jo^ fhd channels " '4 [d - 

VVire rods, hoop iron and cold roiled strij^ li -#. 

Hot rolled heavy, medium plates and sheets > , 

Ship plates , ^ 

Cold rolled sheets " 

Seamless pipes and welded tubes, ‘ ^ 

black and galvanized 

Galvanized sheets plain and corruga^. 

Tinplates t V 

Rails and Accessories 
High-quality steels 

Ferro-alloys _ ... .. 

Bog iron ore ; 't ' ' 

Importer of: , 

Rolled steel products 

Iron, manganese and chrome ores 

Ores of other metals 

Pig iron 

Iron scrap 




STALEXPORT 
36, Plebiscytowa 
Katowice, Poland 
Cables: STALEX Katowice 





}m 
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pi Scotch VfHi| 

. 


' 

jiie /. 

. ^i^tr 

i»:;rir? b'>s 

/ i 

/’ ' ■' ’ ; 

: 0'i6 (toi 


Tlie famous Grouse Brand Scotcli W hUky represents the 
cumulative blending experience of five generations c>f the 
Oloag family in direct succession since 1800. To test the fine 
equality try il neat and comlnnc it u ich any other. If you ha\ e any i 
difFiciilty about sSLipplieS; x>lease write to us at the add ros below. 
THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE ‘"““WHISKY 

M vniH w c-u' vt. sl s<_'N j T(’'. n K r i(. s( CM f VNP • I sr r» is. ^ | 

— . . Iinl^<n Ik.’K'! (‘J thi’ />('/n<liii “PoUinP’ v j 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in (Japan 




Tlie image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for 
eign tradeand exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref. 

Cable Addreiis- SAIGIN TOKYO Telex; TK 28 II • SAIGIN TK:> 8 l 1 ) 
Tokyo Branch St Foreign Dept: Chuo ku, Tokyo 


‘ .1* a t 'J V, 3 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either^ by direct 
second-class airmail or in b^lk by iir'freight for onwifd posting 
from central disenbution point*. Airmail If mverlflily ^morc 
expenfive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hoiin. ^ Where 
only one service is shown this is because the aliernative is either 
not available or not recommendetjl. 


Austrahn. 

C.^inada 

Quebec Qnt. 


Other Provinces 


Ceylon. 

China.. 

^ast Africa ... 

Egypt. 

Europe. 

Ghana. 

Gibraltar. Malt 

Hongkong_ 

India. 

Indonesia .... 


Airmail 
£13 IDs. 

r£l2 10?. 
< or Can. 
L $38 
f £12 lOs. 
■I or Can. 
I $38 
£12 lOs. 
£13 iOs 
£12 IOs. 
£11 Os. 
£10 Os. 
£12 10$. 
£7 5s. 


or Can. | 
$30 , 
£10 iOs.* 
or Can . 
$31.80 : 
£10 Os.: 


Iran and Iraq... 

Israel., .. 

}fi^an. 

Jordan . 

Lebanon . 

Malaya. 

New Zealand . 

Nigeria. 

Pakistan. 

Philippines .... 

Rhodesia. 

South Africa... 
S & C. America 
Sudan . 


— I West Indies . 


Airmaii Freight 
£11 Os.l £9 IOs. 

ICII Ob. ^ 

£13 IOs.' ~ 

£il Os.' — 

£11 Os. — 

£12 IOs. — 

£13 IOs. — 

£12 IOs.. £9 IOs. 
£12 IOs.' — 

£13 lOs.l — 

£12 lOs.l — 

£12 105.1 £10 Os. 
£12 IOs.! — 
£11 Os. £9 IOs. 
( £12 IOs. £10 IOs. 

or or 
1 $35 $29.50 

£12 IOs. — 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS ausik\ii\ Joi.n 
IJiiiion A Cu. ^0 Miller Street Sidney New Sniiih W.d.^ Gorditn A (..iMlIi 
tAiibindasiu) Liu., SM ^IS Uitle ColHm; Sireel. Mclbouroe, t 1 Bl I (JIUM . W H 
Smith & Sun. 71 Hmilourd AUolphe M.'ix. BrusHcls. J. tk Croze 

C't.P 36bJ>ZL-UU Kin de innciro CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Ser\iic 
5H7 Mount PIcuNtim Road. Toronto 7« Oni.trio. CLYf ON ; The Luke House 
BooLmIiop, 100 PoriKins ft^nd Port Colombo. DLNMaRK : Ilijniir, MunkscunrJ. 
r« Norregade, CoprnhuKcn iC EGYPT: llbrairic Uachettc, 4S bts Kuc ChAmpolloon, 
Cairo. FINLAND, AkfUeeminen KIrJakauppu. 2 Kcskuskniu, Ht'U.inki. FRANCE ■ 
W. If. Smith & Son. 24H Rue de Rlvnfi Puru. GERMANY: W. E. Suartnich 
f.ortrudenatrauc 36. Kbin I : Conwa Ciroiisovertrich UmbFl, Hamburg 1. Dan/lacr 
btramo SSa. RamhurR. GIlAN.V : Travel Service Ltd.. P U. Box 401. Aura 
GRELCC: LibralHt Kauffman, 2R Rue tfe Stadc. Athene. HOl.LAND ; N V. V/fl 
V.m Dltmar'a Import. Skhiestraat 32-36. Rmtcrdem 4 . HONCiKONii ■ lUe Aiivcitiunfi 
A Publldtir Bureau. Ltd.. 701-706 Marina Mouee. INDIA i Patrika Syndicate Private 
Ltd,. Golc Market. New Delhi, 1 or 12/IA Lindaay Stpiet. Calcutta 16. or Humam 
Sireet, Bombay 1*. Central News Agency 2.1/90 Connaught Circuk. post Box 374 
Netfr Palht. IRAN : Inrcrnationul Prcin Agency of Iran, P.O. Box l|24, Teheran 
JHAO: Coronet Bookstore, Marjon Building, Bouihgat^ gHRluiud. ISRAEL: Brunf- 
man’s Agcney, Ltd., 2 TiililcnQV Street. P.O, 1109. 'Tol-Avlv, IlAf Y i McssuKgeric 
fiiilUHic. Via Lomazrx} S2 M{Iaa U. JAPAN t Knit R. Baehmcyvr \ssoclute.x. Melji 
fleUffits. 26. Rltaya-cho. .Shlbuya-ku, Tokyo: Manfxgn A Co.. P O. Box 609. 
Itikyo Crniral. JORDAN : Joseph 1. Bahotu. A Oo.. PX). Box 66 Amtnati. KENYA : 
I nst African Standard. P.O. Bor 30080. Nulrobl. RORLA: Foreign PiiNi(.aiion> 
Supply C9o.. P.O Box 2J8. Kwang-llwa-Mun, Seoul. LEBANON : The Lc^anl 
Distrlbiiton Cg., Place dc molle, D. Assclly Building, Beirut. MALAYA: Mcssik 
M arlcan A Sons. Subscription Pept., 74 Orchard Road, Sinicupnre, 9. NLW 
ZEALAND: Gordon A UoiUi (NZ). Ltd.. P.O. Box 364, 75 Anz.ac Avenue. 
Auckland: Cordon A Oorch (NZ). Lid.. 32 Wnrlng-Taylor Sirect, WcllInKion. 
NICr.RIA: Allas NlKcrin Ltd., 6 LabInJo Lane. P M.B. 2120. Lagos. NORWAY: 
A/B Narvcecnf LUieraturrJenegte. P.O. Box 115, Oslo. PHll tPPJNLS; Morris 
C'urponitlon. P.O. Box 14.91. Manila POLAND: Hiieh. U1 Wllcra 46. Wars/awn lU 
Poland. lUlODI SIA : Kingsioas Ltd.. P.O. Box 2374. SalKHury, S. RhuJesui 
SOUTH AFRICA: Amcricon A Overseas Publications. BO. Box 3025. Pori 
CilMbcth: Cenirol Nows Agency. Ltd P.U. Box IU799. Joliunnishiirg 

SPAIN : Dlsiribuliior.i Inicrn.'ittonal. Diiqtic dc Sexio. 36 Aixtrtndo 91'>6. Mudnti 
SUDAN: Khartoum Bookshop. P.O Box 968. Kharloum. SWhDtN : Wennergren- 
WilUums A.B.. NordcnnyelilsvAgcn 70. Stockholm. SWTIZl-RLANO; Agciue 

Acberhord. Case 123, Berne TrunaU. TANGANYIKA: The Trtoeiintik.T Sliiudurtf. 
P.O. Box 33 n.ir cs S.ilaam. TURKEY: I.ibrnirle liachcllc. 469 Istk1.il Catldcsi 
BtyugUi-lstanbiil. I'GANDA; East African Standard, P.O. Bnx loVi Kiuupnla 
UNIILD STATI S : I he Economist. 419 hfadbum Avenm-. New York 17. NY. 
fIrJUsh Publlcotlom. Inc JO Cast 60ih .Sirw-et. New York 22 N.V . Iht r».onomisr 
Natfonnl Prexs Otilldina. Wnshloglnn 4. DC.: NuUonal PiihlUjilonv f n,. WlMiiw 

Bird, lox Anaclex 5 California VlNl/Ul’l.A: Disirlhuidura s.indupu C A. 
Oiilnin Olixis, S\BiinJ.i rranxverswl None Urb.nni/Jimn Ciiiaviupiiiu. AiMriajn 
Np,’- ^980. Cnra&.ts 

























THE fiCOKOAti&T' DECBSiWK li Mi 


\ f 5- (' f » 

" jwi Mu^-- t* Ml 


Estate Duty 

Problems? 

« 'iliere’s 116 need 

U) lose conlrol 
of your busiiiess 

A'X for l.Dl J’K's bookloF ‘Pi ovitling 
fiH l’'>hUe Duly’, which will o.Yplaiii 
liow ifin lif^lp uuljonl taking more 
thfUi d iiii/iu/vy holding in jour 
ei[iiily 


Kslale Dulies 
Invealnirnt 
Trusl LiniUed 


Phocy TIouso, 7 CupllitiTI A\eucie, 

London I‘'C2 Nolioinil l}“>4Sl 

(mtf fill fftrtn/^JtOf/t 

lltr (niktlf! y nj this ' 

^tXn:tnrlr!s /tml Maitctgn s 
Ijidustfial & L'onimereiiil f inaii^ie 
O»j']>»>niliori l.nniled 


, -If mtoiMt joftowaJapanOT«yj®?s_l. 

.* , .ir^ 


s Japan 



Why do husuftesemen coi^ttg j£i{]Ah c^on 
MitsuHshl? ^^ 1 ^ 84 y^ra* bankii^ service 
has indeed nisde it the bai^ knows Jap§kn. ^ 

A complete liange of fuui^al and, .busii^s 
services is available to as^st the int^national. 
busiivessman. Ottfl’ business is to help you 
furtheryowr business in May we seirve 

you soon? ' ' • ^ 


MII^UBISHI BAMk 


Head Office; Tokyo, Rpan Cabl^ i 


sumsHi 


Nibv York Agen^. 120 il^JCDtidway; New York 5, Q 

Angeles Agencsr: 626 Soutk Sffnng it, Jjo§ Angekt 14, CaL □ 

iMtAhv located around Uie woM ’ ^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIEtOS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGf INDICES 




FINANCIAL 

TIMIS 

(If35»l00) 


p t-actuarim 

INDfCIS 

(April 10. IH2-I00) 


High Low 



—* 

Noon 

rr^ 

Cldid 

YI«M 

» 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

Yield 

% 

VM 

Consols 

Yield 

D«e. 2 

i89.*i 

'8IN 3 

5-07 

337 9 


107 05 

5-18 

6 18 

» ! 

390 5 

390*2 

S04 

338 2 


107-12 

5-18 

6 18 

.. 4 

387-3 

388*3 

5 08 

334 6 


106 70 

5-20 

4-18 

.. 7 

390 5 

393*1 

5*02 

340-6 


T[fl7-8S 

5 15 

6-19 

.. 8 

391 2 

397*1 

4-97 

345-4 


108*80 

5-11 

6-19 ; 

.. 9 1 

389 S 

384*4 

5*11 

335 1 


•05*97 1 

5-24 

6-23 


HifK 491-5 (Octobor I) 
Low, 378-0 (Fobruary 3) 


High, 177-8 
(Oceobor I) 
i Low. 322-4 
(Fobruary 3) 


High. 118-77 (August 13) 
Low. 103-84 (Novambor 23) 


•RITI^JUNDS 
OUARANTIWO ftOCKS 


Prico. ' Prico. 
Doc I Doc 
2 . ! % 
I8i4 ! 1944 


..1940i.90V fl pIh r 

Savings iondt 8%.1945-75 ! I 

TriMtiry3»i%...•..1977^ < ^V;f 

FuiHlIng5»o%....1978-80^, 90»,|* 

, rXoiRob 4??7.... .aftor P^.^ IHT ) 4«| f 

War toonl»»%.oRob »952 I W* *! 

Coiiv.3la%...aftor Apr. 1941 : Ifp. 

Troosurr 0 %.tftor Apr. 1944 , ^5 » ' 

Irldah iloc^ aliVo.1974^1 74 I 4 - 

SrltMiOosJ^.1990-95 SS^g i 

Tr ansport 3%. . . I970- 88. 4l*4*j^. 

J DDPilNION AND ^ 

i r CORPORATION tTOCKP 


s::' 

m-'\ 

ISs. 

_ Prices 

•’HL. 

High 


90*4 

87*4 

103 

99*4 

70 

45*2 

102*4 1 

981a 

85 

49 

95*4 

93 

64 

53*2 

89 1 

81*2 

94*4 

90 

97 

I 91*4 

98*4 

90*2 

49*4 

4M* 

94 

i 87 


90*4 


AiMcralia 3 i 4 %...1945-494 BS'a 88 

AiiKralla4H7.1974-74 f9«, 99«, 

NowZo^d 6 %.tJTg-OO'; 99 I 4 99'. 

Northorn Rhodosia 4%.1978-81, 83 83 

Sovih Africa 3«i%...1945-47 1 93>t 93^ 

SoMhorn Rhodoala 4 I 2 V 0 .1987-92 54 54 

A^flculiural Mertgago 5%.1959-49; 8112 81 >3 

iiraain 4 * 4 %.1947-70 ! 90*2* 90* 

Conmracion of London Siaii.1974-79 ; 90 I 4 9013 

PUdj^fioM 114 %. . ..1980 ; 91^ 91 

MW YOKK PRICES AND INDIES 


(Srott Red. 
Yiold, 
Dac. 9. 

1964 
£ s. d. 

1 4 14 4/ 

! 6 6 9/ 

14 8 1/ 
4 7 6 
4 17 7t 
6 5 4/ 

15 4 4/ 
,4 4 9/ 

4 3 7/ 
>6 5 0/ 

6 4 8/ 
,6 3 9/ 

' 6 h SI 

5 19 11/ 

6 I 4/ 

! 4 6 10/ 

; 6 8 2r 

6 7 6/- 
6 7 er 
I 4 8 4f 
6 4 6f 

6 6 77 
6 5 1/ 
6 4 2/ 
4 0 3 / 
4 2 0/ 

') lUd. Yield. 
I Dec. 9, 
1964 

. £ s. d. 

6 9 6/ 
6 3 0/ 
9 3 0/ 

4 4 0/ 

8 0 6p 

4 13 4/ 

8 17 01 
6 12 01 
6 5 0/ 

6 3.0/ 

6 4 0/ 

6 12 0 / 

6 4 6/ 

6 4 0 


64/4*2 46/8'^ 

61/10*2 49/- 
£19 £i6Su 

42/1*2 32/9 

31/- 23/9 


Last Two 
Dividends 
le) (6) (c) 
•/• % 


I ORDINARY i I 

! "ocKi “w*' ' 

! I * 

, BANKS. bllOjIlllt fr HP 1 ' 

1 Berclays.....£1 { «/9 S9/4 

I Lloyds.£1 ! 42/7*jll 43/9|| 

j Martins.5/- I 18/- 18/1 *a 

! Midland.£1 | 54/4 55/4 

, Nat Provincial.£1 «$/*. I 70/- 

\ y^eapninfMr 'O’.£1 ‘ 47/4. ; 47/9 

AostrallaA N.X ....£1 I 54/4 54/6 

! BOLSA.£1 I 37/3 ! 36/3 

i Bank of Montreal... .810 £253s £249,4 

Bank of New S. Wales. £1 55/9 55/6 

Barclays DCO.£I ' 38/9 38/-* 

Chartered.£1,48/6 , 48/- 

I Hongk'g. 8 Sheng. . .825 !£22 £32*. 

I Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- , 45/9 I 45/4 
Royal Bk. Canada... .810 ;£287, £289,4 

Standard Bank.£1 55/4 54/9 

Hambros.5/- 27/6 26/9 

Montagu Trust.5/- 30/- 30/- 

M. Samuel.£1 59/- 57/6* 

Schroders.£1 53/4 80/4 

Union' Discount.£1 47/4 47/- 

Bowmaker.'...5/- 10/4*2 10/6 

; Lombard Banking ...5/- 14/4 15/9 

Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 12/- 12/4 

! UnitadDomins.Tst...5/- 26/6 >25/6* 

BRKWERIES. tu, 

' Allied Breweries ....5/- 13/10*2 13/9 

Bass. Mitchells 8 B. .. 5/- 15/10*2 15/9 

Charrington United. .5/- 14/3 14/7*3 , 

Distillers.10/- I 23/9 23/6 i 

Guinness.5/- 19/6 19/6 , 

Harveys.5/- > I5/I0*i 16/3* 

Scottish 8 Newc. Brew. £1 > 62/6 63/- 

Watney Mann.5/- 17/3 17/10*2 

Whitbread ‘A*.5/- i 15/10*2 15/3 

BUILDING. PAINT. Eu. , 


14/3 13/4*2 

18/3 I 15/4 
16/3 I 13/6 
29/1*2 ' 23/- 
24/3 18/9 

20/9 • 15/10*2 

69/- i 59/6 
19/2*4 16/2*4 

19/- . 15/3 

62/394 i 52/11*4 
28/4*2 22/7*2 

35/- 1 23/- 

13/6 , 9/- 

17/3 I 13/10*2 
25/- 21/- 

28/6 23/4*2 

13/7*2 17/1*2 

24/4*2 17/10*2 

22/4*4 , 17/- 
50/6 39/6 

49/6 41/3 

19/7*2 14/3 


5 a : il*2b 
So, 8 b 
49j 0 11Ij b 


3*2 0 

Associated Portland 

..£1 

54/3 

54/9 

4*2 0 

British Plaster Bd... 

10/- 

15/7*2 

16/4»2* 

25/9^ 

8 0 

Richard Cottain ... 

.5/- 

25/6 

3*20 

Crittall Mfg. 

.5/- 

9/4 

9/4*2 

B 0 

International Paints 

.4/- 

14/4 

14/3 

5 0 ' 

London Brick. 

.5/- 

, 13/3 

13/4*2 

5 0 

Rugby Portland ... 
W^l Paper. 

-5/- 

1 15/3 

13/4*2 

12*2 b 

.5/- 

1 19/10*2 , 

19/4*2 


10 e 4 o 

5b' 2 o 

6*4 0 IS9|2b 

47 cl 11 * 40 , 

31 8 c 10 0 

iS'jb M'ao 
912 b So 

259c C 834 0 

24 c 80 

20 c 5*20 

98*3 b 93*2 0 

tll*,c 94;,20 
29'I c 13 o 

tISijb tU^ao 


Albright 8 Wilson.. .5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Flsons.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY 8 STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Montsgue Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams.10/- 

Gratcan Warehouses .5/- 

GUS ‘A'.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis's Invest. Tit_4/- 

Marks 8 Spencer ‘A’.S/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Wool worth.5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .Cl 

Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 


57/4*2 55/6 

52/4*2 52/3 

£17 >£1738 

34/4*2 33/10*2 

27/- , 25/9 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Yield. 

Dec. 9, Cover 
1944 

^ % 


3 98 

|J 

2 SO** 

2 

6-40 

2 

6 74 

|3 

3-12 

2* 

2 47 

3 

5-14 

2* 

3 85 

n 

3 90 

2 

510 

1* 

4 73 

1* 

4-17 

I* 

3 17 

2' 

2 98 

M 

5-86 

; M 

4-20*» 

m; 

3-72 

2 

6-63 

ll. 

4-46 

2 

3-72 

1': 

4-29 

M, 

4-44 

M; 

6-54 

2*4 

7-oe** 

1 

3-34 

2*4 

7-23 

2*4 


Dec. Dec. 
12 9 

8 8 I 


Dee. Doc. 

Ill I 


Dec. Dec. 
2 9 

8 8 



FRANCS 

Air LIquide...' 70$ 494 ' 

BanquedeParis 331 335 

Cicroon. 140-5 141 

C. F. Petrole.. 235 243'5 

Cie G. d'Elect. 521 530 

Machines Bull. 135-5 131 

Pechiney. 212 208-5 

Printemps.... 242 238-3 

Rhone>Poulenc 352 344 

S.I.M. 320 322 

Saint-Gobain.. 253 251 

Usinor. 133 133-5 

Index. 94-7 95-2 ' 

High . 107-2 (13.1.64) 

Low . 83 4 (25.6,64) 

Doe. 31. 1963m, 100. I 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 491 [ 499 

Bad’che.Anilin. 551 540*; 

Beyer. 599 407*: 

Commerzbank. 476 479 

Deutsche Bank. 532 539 

HoechstFarb... 520 525 

Kundenkredic . 397 397 

Loqwenbrau... 1.030 1.030 

Mannemahn .. 21494 215*4 

Siemens. 5^ 5$7 

Thfssen-Huctte 209*2 200*3 

Vdkswegen... 531 531 

Herstattlndex 102-7/ 103-11 

High . 111-46 (6.4.64) 

Low . 99 88 (2.1.64) 

Dec. 31. l9S9mlOO. 


CANADA 

AbicIbl Pr. 8 P. 
Aluminium... 

Bell Tel. 

Can. Brewer's. 
Can. Imp. Bank 
Can. Pac. RIy.. 
Hiram Walker 
Imperial Oil ... 
Noranda Mines. 
Power Cerpn. 
Steel of Canada 
Trans. Can.Ptpe, 
Montrool hid. 
Index ...I60 

High . 166 

Low .13/ 

1956m, 


4 OI 4 41*4 

10*4 , lOit 
48 I 48*4 
S29g 53*4 

34 359f 

SS'e r' 54*2 
49 I 2 50*4 

15*4* 1494 

25*2 24*8 

40*4 . 399* 

2 158-0 

•7 (17.11.64) 
•9 (2.1.64) 

too. 


AUSTRALIA 

' Ampol Pec. 

Am. Pulp8P... 
Aust. Con. Inds. 1 
Aust. Oil 8 Gas . 
Brit. Tobacco.. j 
Broken Hill Pty. 

G.l. Coles. 

Colonial Sugar. . 
Folt 8 Textiios. 
I.C.I.. A.N.Z... 
MyerEmporium 
Woolworth ... 
Sfdnof Ind. 

Index ... .355 

High .379 

Low . 354 

1937/39- 


£A : £A 
M/9 12/- 

31/3 32/- 

62/4 62/9 

35/4 34/3 

32/- , 32/-q 
51/3 ’ 52/- 
15/7 15/8 

73/3 73/9 

8/5 8/9 

55/3 57/4 

35/4 35/4 

16/3 . 14/1 

•45 359 36 

■2/ (27,1.64) 
90 (3.12.64) 
, 100 . 


HOLUND 

A.K.U. 480*4 

Amscer.Rot.fik. FI. 45-1 f 

Biienkorf. 742 

Heinekens .... 440 

lnterunie(Fl.50) FI.204-5F 
K. N. Hoogoven 543*2 
Kon. Zout'Ket. 865 
PhiNps(FI.25).. FI.IS2 F 
Robeco (FI. 50 ]. FI.22B F 
Thoroassen 8 O. 475 

Valeurop.FI. 49-4F 

Zwanenberg .. 940 ! 

Index . 329*6 

High . 356-4 II 

Low . 326-S (2 

1953-/00. 

JAPAN Yen 

Ajinomoto .... 260 

Fuji Iron. 50 

Hitachi. 81 

Honda Motor.. 212 

Kirin Brewery . 187 

Mitstib. Chem.. IIS 

Mitsub. Elect... 43 

MItaub. Heavy.. 79 

Nippon Elect... 207 

Sony. 304 

Toyo Rayon ... 156 

Yawats Iron ... 52 

Dow Jones 

Averoge 1208-06 12 

High . 1369-00 (. 

Low . 1202-69 (9. 


• (s>VT'XJ!lLTi!r''5^ 

(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodoiia 8 Nyasaiand Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 































































































•rite ECii^MIST DEOBltete 12, l!ii54 

LONDON : NEW YORK ; FRANCO ".I f A f\ L4 *'*'> V fl 1/^ A V" h 

GERMANY; HOUANOs, CANADA..-?'-'; TjI/' Svjv\^4 XjJ/I -1 

■AUSTRALIAr^ARAN-——r?*’.•■''“■ ... - 


PricM, I9M I 


High low 



P* YiaWt buad on anumcd dtvldtnds i-^cr^wY BOtSA, 9*2% 

V Coma Puont A 134%. Cnorgo Ca«^, U%. BtehtrdCoMilB. ^ 






















































































































































































































































MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 12, 1964 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
D«cfmb«r i 


London 


OMik rate (fram S%, % 

M/ll/M). 7 

D«po«lt rates 
7 daft* notite: 

CIterInc tenktS 
Ohcount houMt... S 

Local autborltisi... 7*§ 

3 moatht* flMod t 
Local auchoricfM•.. 
nnanca houioa .... 

Coll mofioy: 

CUariof banki* 
minlnHim....... SSg 

Day-to-day loraad.. 


MoHtot dtacooot rates 

(3 montht*); % 

TrssMry bills... 6>f 

Bankblilt. d^V-^s 

Pina trads bills.. T’a-O 

■wro-dollor doposics 
7 days' necics... 

3 months*. d>a-5's 

■upo-sterling dooosica 

(in P^m) : 

3 days' necics... 7*2“7*4 
9 moniht’. 7>i-7»§ 


Now York 


Troosury bills: % Morkot oopor; % 

Dscomoar 2nd .... 9*89 bank bi%. 4*00 

„ 9ch. 3*83 Carts, of daposit. 4*13 

Oorwaira cover (3 manths') : 

Anneal incarast cost, U S dollars. 


Covorod Arbitrago Marglno 


In favour of: 

Troosury bills.. London. 

Prime bonk bills . London. *32 

■ uro-doll«r/UK local 

authority loans . NawYork,.... Ig 

■uro-dollars/aoro>aterllnf . New York. *I4 

Thasa covarad arhttraga margins show the d«|feraneia/s in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange caver, ehown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Naw York , 
New York . 


1 

Dam of 
Tondtr 

1 Amount (£ million) 

1 Offered ^ Applied 

9I.Day 

Average Allotted 
Rate of at Max. 

. Allotment Race * 

Tender 

laue 

Out¬ 

standing 

1963 
Doc. 6 

9/-0oy 
260 0 

470*0 

1 

' 7 '$ 

d, 

4*58 

, M 

3,200 0 

1964 







Stpt. 

4 

. 260*0 

415*0 

93 

1*26 

50 

3.140 0 

M 

; 260*0 

457*1 

93 

0*57 

34 

3,1700 


18 

1 260*0 

444*6 

93 

0*70 

34 

3,200*0 

•• 

25 

260*0 

430 7 

1 93 

0 80 

i " 

3,230*0 

Oct. 

2 

1 260*0 

4n*9 

1 n 

0*44 

39 

3,260 0 


9 ; 

; 250*8 

431*8 

1 ’’ 

0*96 

! 41 

3.200*0 


16 

1 250*0 

421*5 1 


4*69 

; 44 

3.300*0 


23 

' 260*0 

414*4 

1 94 

5*45 

52 

3,330 0 


30 

250*0 

1 

456*3 

1 93 

II 61 

30 

1 

3,330* 0 

Nov. 

6 

' 250*0 

457*5 

93 

5*09 

1 .. 

3,330*0 


13 

1 240 0 

1 422*6 

93 

3*7/ 

33 

3.320-0 


20 

240*0 

1 395*9 

94 

8*31 

46 

3,300*0 

» 

27 

220*0 

327*9 

132 

7*25 1 

1 63 

3,260 0 

Doc. 

4 

200*0 

335*1 

132 

4*62 j 

37 

3,200 0 


* On Oacambar 4th candars for 91-day bills at £98 is. lid. 
saeurad 37 par cam. higher tandars being allotcad In full. 
The offer for this weak was for £230 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

S TERLING has moved erradcaUy ixi the past 
few days. On balance over the week 
to Wednesday the discount on sterling three 
months forward remained unchanged at x| 
cents, involving an annual interest cost of 
per cent. With a slight f^ in the Ameri¬ 
ca bill rate the covered margin on bills 
tipped back slightly more in London’s 
favour to ifii* per cent; the more important 
margin on swaps of Euro-doUar deposits 
against three months local authority loans 
was still in New York’s favour, though the 
margin shrank from i to an insignificant i 
per cent. An exception to this trend was a 
further swing to New York’s favour on 
exchanges of Euro-dollars a^inst Euro¬ 
sterling deposits, reflecting the fall of i 
percentage point in the rate on three months 
Euro-sterling deposits in Paris. But this 
itself is a sign of reduced bear activity in 
sterlii^, for which borrowed Euro-sterling 
is an important ingredient. 

In London the average rate of discount on 
three months Treasury bills feU by 2.63d 
per cent to 132s 4.62d at Friday’s bid on 
an unchanged bid of ^^98 6s iid by the 
discount houses. Although the numt^r of 
bills on offer was reduced by £20 million 
to £200 million applications increased by £7 
million to £3^$ nuUion and the syndicate's 
allotment of the bills on offer fdl to 37 per 
cent against an unusually high 63 per cent 
the week before. There is a strong demand 
for three months bills at this time of die 
year for these mature when tax liabilities 
have to be met. In contrast to conditions 
towards the end of last week the 
houses have found money tight most of diis 
week and on several days very large amounts 
of official help were needed to balance 
books. 

Bank of England Returns 


Discounts and idvancM... 58*1 24*1 28*4 

Notes in circulation. 2,555*8 2,644 2 2,696*1 


LONDON CLOSINO EXCHANQK RATES 


I 

' Effective Limits December 2 ‘ December 9 


US $. 

Cenadien f 
Trench Tr.. 
Swiss Fr. .. 
Belgien Fr. 


13*622-14*027 
Il•94-I2•94'• 

137 06- 

142*05 

Dutch Gid.. ' 9'90VJO*28i2 10*0234-03 

W.Ger.Om. I i *037-11 *36$ ll'ID's-'i 

Italian Lire . I725-I77S . 1743*4-44^ 

Swedish Kr. t4-27'4-l4*7D M-lsiHs 

Danish Kr. . I9 06'i-I9*62 i9r30->2 

AustrianSch. 72*25-73*345 I n* 10-15 
* Official limits. 

Three Months Forward 

Unitad States $. I'*l4-i'3|cc. pm l> 

Canadian $. I'*|^'*I 4 C. pm 

French Fr. 1 l-9c. pm 

Swiss Fr. .. a'2-9c. pm 

Bolfitn Fr. 7S-65c. pm 

Dutch Old. 7-<6'2C< pm 

W. German Dm. .... 9-8 of. pm 

lulian Lire.. 7-4 lire pm 

Gold Priee at Fixing 

I per fine 02 . 3510-11 ) 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm 9*4 

Security £ (New York): % dis 0*3 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 


2*79«,-i4 j 
3‘0Df|4-*i4 
13 * 67 * 4-6814 
I2 04l,-i4 
138*4712- 

SHi 

10*0234.03 


ll't0l4-4 

|743»4-44U 

14 * 35^-34 


Si2-9c. pm 
7S^5e. pm 
7-i6i2e. pm 
9-8 pf. pm 


2 79-». 
3 OOU-T 4 
. l3*67r4-»2 
t2*04i«-3a 
138*50- 
55 

IO*029e-% 

11 *097,.IO\ 
I743'4-*4 
14 * 3671-3714 

l9*29-i4 
72 07-i2 


• '•(4-l’*l4C- pm 

2-1^. pm 
IO-9e. pm 
9*2-9c. pm 
75.65c. pm 
7i4-6*4C. pm 
9'4*2pf. pm 
6-4 Fire pm 


Investment $ (London): % pm 
Security £ (Naw York): % dIs 


Exchequer Ri 

April 1, 
1963, 

1 

iturns 

! April 1, 

1 1964, 

1 to 
j Dec. 5. 

1 1964 

Week l,Week ^ 
ended ! ended 
Dec. 1 Dec. 

7. 1 S. 

1963 1964 

Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax.... 3.043,000 
Other Revenue. 4,412.000 

1.133.981 
2,809,154 

1,288.227 

^066.336 

25.845 34 007 

67,239 84,493> 

Total. 7.485,000 

3,943,135 

4,354,563 

93,084 118,500 

Ord. Bxpend. 

Supply Services. ,6,549,000 
Ocher. 839,000 

3,885.834 

536,844 

4,087.710 

556,106 

84,500 99,150 
38,345 42.151 

Total. : 7,388.000 

1 4,422,478 4.643JI4| 

122,843 141,301 

"Above-line” Surplua 
or Deficit. 

479,5431 

269,253 

29J6I 22,801 

"Below-line” Expenditure* 

330.0301 

503.771 

17,015 55,3/** 

Total Surpluc or Deficit 

809,573 

I 1 

793.014 

46^6 78,115 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from : 

National Develop. Bonds — 117,556 

Tax Reserve Certificates. 97,347 112,793 

Savings Certificates. -I3J00 ^12,400 - 200 -1.300 

Defence Bonds. 11,461 -44,9/5 786,-/.96/ 

Premium Savings Bonds. 28,100 37,000 500! 1,100 


11,4611 -44,9/5 
28.1001 37,000 


123,808 210,03^ 7,2171 10.798 


* Net repayments from the Civil Contingencies Fund £4 
million in 1964-65 compared with £3 million in 1963-64. 


INDEX OF HOUSE PRICES 


T his week’s issue of Building Society 
Affairs includes the latest index of new 
Jiouse prices, which is compiled by the 
Minis ay of Public Building and Woilcs from 
informatibo supplied by building societies 
whose combiiieQ assets represent about 70 
per cent of the ^otal assets of the movement. 
Since the index covers die whole of Great 
Britain it amsiks the varying price move- 
ments not only between different regions 
but abo between difienent classes d 
property. But the index dearly shows that 
during the first nine months of 1964 new 
house prices have maintained a steady 
^upward trend Since the index was started 
lb 1956 the pr|9^,of new hbuses has risen 
* iy over" 50 :|ler edit: Widi prices of exbt- 
{)% thoiringA sttU sharpd 


the gap between the prices of houses and the 
incomes of would be purct^ers is one that 
is becoming increasingly difficult to bridge. 


particularly when a further increase in 
mortgage interest rates is likely before long 
(sec pa^c 1285). 


INDEX OF HOUSE PRICES 





jbfcen 

(iv) 

Annual 

Yoer 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

average 

1956. 

94 

95 

96 

95 

95 

1957. 

96 

96 

98 

99 

97 

1958. 

99 

101 

101 

100 

100 

1959. 

100 

101 

101 

101 

101 

I960. 

102 

104 

107 

Ito 

106 

1961. 

JI2 

irs 

117 

119 

116 

IH2. 

121 

123 

124 

126 

124 



131 

133 

135 

132 

J964. 


HI 

144 

... 

... 
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NUCLEAR 

The passionate itydr‘4infiiU9catbiitt <}( .tha various movements 
for nudaar idtsw^amant have "British .politicians, and 

the British people, to un^lerstand that the maltaWis not so 
simple after all pHoa^tEUi; 




■-4U: 


>v %: 
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THE tilB^tY bill 'Mlbobl’isi-?'" ' ^ 

Mr Br^yv^VitnMHy with ihe’British trade unjeriavi;incl<> British 
managarneht^ia an aahievement, deserving lllWa. ^ctaination 
than sneer. The Departtnatit of.rEeohomlc'ARairs'has got a 
definite set olpropoeafaf for anInobmes potoi^^ich it will now 
try to persuade all paittesio accept pagdT3w8. 


■w 










UNFAIR TCf THE ClTTr 

The Cit/ of LohdorviSio bpsy ber^^the labour Government 
for its suppmeo. radicaUeift that^.'hee 'fatlwn into; two traps. 
One is to appeal' td be agmfist'itKe ibdical changes that are 
really needed.; the other is pot jtO luhh» noticed that its misery 
is due tO^dte economic s1(Uation.faiki:''hOt to the Chancellor who 
has been frahkr-end aliHost geherotis^ltNiiiilie 1.92E> .. 


RED, irSLlflriiV AljID RUCI^ : 

It is a year singe. Mr Cti^, Ipflal^tdd the ropnda of selet^ad" 
African capitale. Aedmegmiltinge.'in'to focus, it hpcorttes clear> ■ 
that China's policies in Africa are better interpreted as part of an 
old-fashioned game of diplomacy than as another version of the. 
red scare or yellow peril. Neither ideology nor racialism is as 
important to Peking as the coaxing of governments into friend - 
liness and the winning of diplomatic recognition page 1327. 


NEW BTAQE FOR 

With last woak's deci 

constitutionality of tht^' 

Act the courta have 

Negro Americane the 

federal and local go' 

viduals^to ralisve tha 

him of equal opportunii;^" 



Ming the 
hril Rights 
to make 
ir others— 
and indi* 
[which rob 


DOWN WITH 


After Britain’s publii 
of Concord some of ti 
either Concord or art 
into production. JumbO^^?'W 
developed from mjtiterv(-flrai^i 
page 1369. .''.I.-'’ 



viability 
"not expect 
to'go 

^^^s]l(ltf-1>|hri't“"T decks, 
^lo<^'%i^[[Bliittper to fly 


; OERMANY'S .UII||IIE((jl|nt Mli 
Several thousand Nakl^ih^BaeBU 
crimes: many others hwEoapiRwIri 
Unless an ancient B.erthifr sf^'^ “ 
from next May onvvtittiar bp; 
have not yet been named 




. ^ .jr their war 
.'liiimietribution. 
will not, 
nale who 

" ‘" fy 






EUROE'E CONQ 

The triumph of the 
prices on Tuesday 
the Germans to tie . _ 
that there was no cffqi 
have succeeded 


of 



IS BUILDING 2|ll 
Builders using 
may not be at^j 
difference to the 
of mac^iTN^ Slit ptffinfhs; 


^ peeded^j^.the; cohii^ctfon b^chi^ 


the Ark 

tbeffSe^t^ more 

lid:,idte .of > number 

Catf 'aNa'Iltow.-wl^'lmichines are 



^viRre of both 


DECORING THE DllilAR 

Gradually it is dawning on some of eastern Europe's economists 
—and politicians—that the lack of capital mobility is one of the 
prime obstacles to growth in their countries. Jugoslavia intends 
to do something about it page 1361. 


PEACE AND ILL WILL ^ 

In between moments of general alarm, those who struggle to COMPETITIVE CO-OPERATION POR POWER 

enlarge the United Nations' peace-keeping capacity come up The National Povyer Survey, just published in the United States, 

against indifference, even suspicion. But if the peace-keeping lays oul.a potential pattern for the development of the country's 

system makes no progress, there will probably be a reversion ^ electricity supplies by 1980, which includes a reduction of 

to anarchy page 13^. ^ per cent in the average cost page 1360. 
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Whafs the nani^ to rem^ber for menidryf Aiyi^BC, 


Since the beglnnlnfl pf the maorietic recording Industry, 
Ampex has been the pioneer and recognized leader... a 
world leader In the development of new memory storage 
equipment and engineering know-how. Ampex research 
nirpic^ed thqr revpiudonary y|die<3itape* 
“m to the television Indt^sw. Now 

-- ..Jf^pep^bla plece^of eqippjtient Jn 

most of the worid"4 teffVwpn |Stat1pns. And' tong bietc^^^he 
Videotape fecordefi'professional’ 
corders had set the stanairdfidf broadcasters.‘'Eveft' 
stereophonic tape recording, ^.common In many 
homes today, waa^pioneereill'b/Ampeyr iH 'the^ ajWja^ 

*T, M. Am/>9x Cutpor^ion ^ .J 



AMPEX 


of science and industry, Ampex leadership plays a major 
role. The majority of high-performance Instrumentation 
recorders cariy the Ampex trademark. And Ampex—one 
of the world's largest producers of digital taifb transports .. 
and core memories—Is also a leader trr^he rapidly g^ripWIng- ^ 
computer field; Ai a'fordwst rhartufactdrer Of mdgnefic 
recor^ng’s Common deHpmlnatpr'^magnetlc tape-^Amii^x ' 
has the urilqud'dl^ncdpn ofl’belng 'the only^ compahy 
providing maji^dflc recdrdfers, cbfe nftemories and 
tape for every application. Write tor Ampek Great 
Britain Itmlted, Acre Roqd, Reading, Berkshire, 
if^oblapdi^^lBiM'one \ *; 




SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ICOXO^fST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Published «cekli' e>cry Saiurdiiv. times a reu in Ldndon, England. 










THE ^COHiaMHrEJa>EaBIU»i^ mf 


LE 



35 perc 
replace 
relativel 
by the 
trative 

and conipl^, 
would htj 
tax paid 
proposal, 
export i£ 
to efficiency 
reductioa i&V M 
dently fdr'tlb^ i 
case. 

Mr Uvadt/t,''! 

with low.-liuaibK: 
on the 2 imm0 


lition of corporate taxatioin. I Jo qbt; acc^t 
this arguSnent fgr 

the reasons stated above, a marginal chan^^ 
of this kind is unlikely to be worth attempt* 
ing. Secondly, if (as suggested in itty artide) 
adjustments are made in the form of reliev¬ 
ing the nationalised industries from the 
value-added tax and offsetting j'ustffiable 
price increases by the low taxable mofit 
industries by redactions in existing indlri^ct, 
taxation, no general-^crease in prkes heed 
be expected. Moreover, where only a minor¬ 
ity of firms in an industry are in the position , 
of being net losers if th^ absorb the value- 
added tax, they will not be able to increase 
their prices if. (as seems ceruin given 
vigorous government action) other firms in 
the industry who are net gainers from the 
tax change do not increase their prices.— 
Yours faithfully, A. J. Merrbtt > 

London^ WCl 


16 m^lhgftiriKlidn in the Congo. But 
it & even more tlnlikely ih the light of Afri¬ 
can nationalist sentiments to expect the 
OAU to regard any increased non-African 
involvement in the Congo with equanimity. 

I would contend that those concerned 
with muiimising the slaughter in the Congo 
should seek to create ^t, as qiuch pressure 
as radble for Afoicans—in this case, the 
OAiI—to become involved, either to medi 
ate politically or to attempt to create a tniU- 
tary force to intervene; and:i secondly, a 
situation in which external involvement by 
the powers is minimised .—Youm fakhfully, 
William H. Friedland 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 


Monthly > EeVlaw of Goods, 

SarvloM^ and’Aspects used by 

liqtjSilers, Stockbrokers and 
Adyertislng Aperjits throughout this 
eOutey sod oversees. 


Issue 02 contains reports bn 


NIGHTWEAR 


COOKING OILS AND FATS 


International Settlements 

Sir—I n Article Five of their Final Act the 
governments assembled at Bretton Woods 
recommended ** The liquidation of the Bank 
for International Settlements at the earliest 
possible moment.’’ 

Is it not time to recognise emphatically, 
publicly and, if possible, universally that 
this action of twenty years ago was mis¬ 
guided and absurd ? m die li^t of recent 
events it would seem highly appropriate for 


Sir— is with astonishment that I find in 
your article “Venom from the Congo” 
(December 5th) no reference to Jie active 
recent presence of Mao Tsc-tung’s 
numerous agents in central Africa, which 
has been decisive in bringing about the 
systematic savage destruedon m the intelli¬ 
gentsia, black Of white, in the rebel-con¬ 
trolled parts the Congo. This outside 
interference has' not yet been even 
denounced by -any appeopriate polidctl 
body.— tYouts fatchtuliy, 

Brussels 15 Paul Phiuppson 

[This question is discussed on page 1327] 


FOOD SPECIALIST SHOPS 


This issue includes the regular analyses of 
factors affecting consumer spending. 
Specimen back issue and Index ofeubjects 
already covered available from* 


THE ECONOMIST INTaLifOSNOf UNIT 
Spencer Houm 27 St Jemee'e Pleoe London 5W1 
HYOe Perk 6711 txV 
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Discovering the future 

Kow4lf^r ^orthodox the shapes to symbolize the tweniy-flrst century it can be certain that 
copper and its alloys vrlU have contributed to their final development Copper is a proved metal 
of the modern age and the resources of^^the Delta Group of Companies .. . Burope's leading 
manufgoturm .of non-ferrous metals ... will be devoted to discovering new alloys and new 
appllcei|ons to establish copper as a proved metal for the future. 

THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 


gAST OftggNWICH ■ LONDON * S.E.10 and DAWTMOyTH STl^ggT * BigMiNQHAM 7 



gXTRUDgD rtODS AND MCTION8 i COPl^ER TUBES t WIRE 


ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP i CABLES 


HOT STAMPINGS, PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS 


GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 


PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SANCa CASTINGS 


ENGINEERS' AND PLUMBERS* BRASSFOUNDRY t TURNED PARTS 


•M/oo/bM. iBsra 


NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR TH« BUlLbiNG ANb MASONRY INDUSTRIES 
















THE ECONTCMIST DEG&MBBIt »64' 
CQntit^4‘l^ 

bado? '' 

this is right. Thdre has been no suggestion 
so far that the survey should extend to areas 
fringing on the M6 and this api^ies equally 
to the survey for the south-east Lancashire: 
north east Cheshire conurbation. 

Your reference to “stalling” by the 
Lancashire County Council is completely 
ill-founded, because, as indicated above, the 
county council have dways been prepared, 
willingly, to ^lay their pan with the other 
local authorities and bodies concerned in 
considering the 
Merseyside si 
faithfully, ^ 

v uOftk 4,^e 

Charlotte M. 

SiK—I hope you will allow roe to enter 
a protest against the ignoraipfCei^|is^ye(^in 
your review of “ The Heii ot^Bwlyffb ^ 
(November X4th). Whether the fault is 
your reviewer’s or of the introd|n|dOh ^ 
Mrs (not Miss) Haldane I do not kobw^ ; 
but the statement that this book is “the 
only one ddibefkfee^ intftndi^d fp^ ^ adhUi! 
audience ” is w&dlyw^^. nactiddly nPne 
of Miss Yonge’s non-historical novels, such 
as the long saga series which began with 
“ The Daisy Chain ” “The Trial,” “ Pillars 
of the House,” and continued almost to her 
death, were written fpx children and 
“ damsels ” ; they vWere written as family 
sagas, for families, and read eagerly by 
persons of all ages except the very young. 

I conclude that your reviewer does not know 
the most popular of these, “'Fhe Daisy 
Chain,” or he (or she) could not have 
garbled the anecdote here attributed to 
Tennyson—it has been ascribed to several 

others. “ Mr-he reports the Laureate 

as saying, “ is going to be confirmed.” Mr 
Blank, forsooth! It was thirtccn-year-old 
Harry May in “ The Daisy Chain ” whose 
fate was in the balance. No reader who 
sat up all night could have got the name so 
wrong ; and though your reviewer may fiijd 
history comic, does he really think that, in 
a Victorian Christian household, the issue 
of confirmation was comparable with the 
finishing of a set of Woofworth cushions ? 

I think that the generalisation about Miss 
Yonge's books must be based on her his¬ 
torical writings, such as “ The Doyc.in the ; 
Eagle’s Nest” or “The Bp^ bf CjoUfcn 
Deeds.” But if your rcvic\^ it SO^DiDdst^^: 
as to deny that any book coiic^dplog 
as characters can be intca^ Ipir \ 

may I recommend study ThU^ee ' 

Brides” and “The Qcver Woman <rf the 
Family” — both, incidentally, throwing 
interesting light on the social, views of the 
period, and neither having any childish 
characters who are more than incidental ? 

I could easily add to the list; but will spve 
your space only hoping that the publishers 
of this book will encouraged to revive 
some of the better ones. (As many of them 
are lengthy, 1 would suggest the briefer, 


LETTERS 


IZU 




London, NWii 

Accountants 

Sir—M r Selkirk C 
says that accouni 


sive - 
movidev:^ 


MaiuanBT.CoLB 




indtjstriaj 
in Britain tbd|il 
pick on 
•oarce of 

tants ai« vigo^Mtl; 
dau-iiroa^saingi 


>bebii 

,traiwij,ali''a 
, ___j' h[«ny accoiui' 
'fili^utoiBa^o, 

ing in the futtini, if it tn inanag»- 

ment, might 1^ 
schools teaching thM'Sla" 

Sotithatnpion » ./ 7.'. 

Japaaese^^ 


w. beiiev« i ®ar ; 

would be Qsi^ coamMUf . _ 

in New York^^domineted by tkliet agettle^. 
and the advance bookbe tcbWKfi pt 
National Theatre and the Roytl SbOEespeKp 
Company. 

It is difficult to get seats for bb ibdMf bi 
. either city, but in N«tp York OM ^'bboua 
such seats at duct boooe for esMblUnt 
#s^ ue^»$w.oo perp*if. TUkibedos 
; but vridespread, nd omm in. 
IS in Nett Ybb lia<e:ri(p|ied an 
kid(-back‘ scheme beppil box- 
and ddtet ageacihi'lfaMTing 
iqt.td’fyhjiiBiQa a year. ' 

Tfaettn aoflillu Rpyal 
ipanv am oo dittkdy fitat- 
, -aetved ba^ but;aipKy aaka in 
orfc are often bosedim.tlu aNlitf't» 
moat expensive seats. 

. ;^ 4 ^jk-Tlie tmall turn requited to j<b ffie 
.'<''V7ratiQpU:;11uatre or the Boyal Shakeapeaie 
Gompmy advance boedebig mailing list foe 
one year is equal to the ctaninisnott one 

e iys to a ticket agent for a pair of ticked 
r a single night This noaihng list is open 
to/the “ordinary put^** 
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not give us any cliie as to mm 
Japan s exports since die tax 
withdrawn last -MarctL PcrhiiM • ^ 

“ incemivw “ have operated fOfr'a^.tipJei:;' . ^ diiappototm^ »« «> 


namely, the irvailability 
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' becomes saturated; 
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a small percentage 
handled directly by mahl 
90 per cent going throui 
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every hotel Japanese salesmen from these 
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n^y mailinjt lists appear to us to be the 
fairest solemn and roasonably satisbetory 
for those who attend the theatre rc^ariy. 
We find the tiieatre in London a pka!^ 
and have the hi^iest regard for it, especidy 
your two outstanding repertoiy oontpaniea. 
—Yours faithfully, 

R J. AND D. O. Ralston 

London, N3 


Players, Please, for 
Exports 

Sia—In your recent article on exerts 
(December 5th) it was suggested that British 
Railways had withdrawn their “ useful con¬ 
tainer service ” for overseas business. Tbis 
is not so. We are sending nearly 2,000 
containers every week to the Continent, 
,^k|i|Md,.^,,qiafl^ laJi^ 

aod^mid'djwanos 

'tiding, 

'iw Tnms Overseas imsiness^ we ^ 

are endeavouring to inctease our share of 
the export trade. At a time when the ports 
are continually embarrassed and ooogfspxl 
by queues of road vehicl^ our &pon 
Express service wagon loads, which 
over 300 stations throughout the oouat^ 
with II major ports, offers our customers a 
first-dass servicc.-^Yours faithfully, 

R. A. LonO 

London, NWi British Railways Board 
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Ytaki name thttJn'diiiii|rii^p^ 
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Whichever industry... . you ni^e ii^ sdtorM^ 

Ferranti \«£U ,^cMst csru^ti^^t^^ 1^^^^ pionWil^^ ^ a few 

Ferranti are big in automation noiy/Activa in automation /70\v., pf the many. U sa^s po^ible that Ferranti have conducted a 
Ferranti have already completed over three hundred "feasibility , feasibility study jrito automation in your industry. Your process. 


studies" into the applications of automation. And there are more OrwoutdbewUfingtodoso. It would only take a letter to find out I 


on the way I Not that automation is all theory with Ferranti. Far 
from it. Ferranti are uniquely qualified to put automation into 
practice—because they are tiw ^ly company in Eumpe with 
experience in all three of automation's prime ingredients: elec¬ 
trics. electronics, computers. In fact. Ferranti have already sup- 
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I'he Treaty on Incomes 


M r brown’s treaty with the British trade Etiiotts' tmd Btklrii 

afi achievement, deserViop; more aedamatkm than sneer. The tinafKidoh 
to deride it arises because it sits uncomfortably ill beside the grosaly Mte rifniaty 
arbitration awards still being handed down, with this week’s kifrard' of ii]^ to 
9 per cent on some railwaymen’s wages as the latest and most flagrantly tm- 
economic example. But there are some responses which tiic government can 
now fairly make to that. ^ ; 

When Labour came Inj it considered that k had to make an iffltotNflkte decisiou 
whether to go for a short-term wage freeze Or for a lOng-tetm p 6 li^< It believed 
that to move for both tS these at imee might prevent rither being ^achieved. 
Tlie decision it took was to gO for the ^g-terlh ^icy; and meanwhite, vdieo 
excessive short-term awards came in» to grin and bear fltem. ' ht'ViCW’of die 
sfaort-term pressures on sterling which have arisen‘sihee nlkKlciMber, dds 
decision may have been a mistake. Certainly, it is now appetent that-'die pn^ 
of grinning and bearing them hae been aUewed m Sl^ too far ; sOifie hooce 
scowls, and fewer inflationary cOtwts of hiquiry, Wotdd have been sq^Mopriate. 
But at least there dm now be hope<thai, behind this Cheshire car exterior, some 
real progress towards hying fb achieve a long-term pdiCy has been effected. 

Mr Brown, the Minister of Economic Affairs, had said from the beginning 
that his first aim was to secure the signature of txith trade unions and manage¬ 
ment on his declaration of intent before Christmas. He has now achieved this 
with ten days to spare, and—most important—the declaration o£ intent proves 
to be a document that has been drawn t^ wltp soipe purpoeefidne^S’^ hls 
department’s intake of forward-planning economists, not just one concocted out 
of negotiated platitudes and hot air. The importance of this does not lie mainly 
in the document’s expressions Of. goOd intent by both ufnoils and tnanagement 
to ‘’encourage and lead a sustained attack on thet^tades^.to efficiency,” in¬ 
cluding restrictive practices by both, workers and fitxns; the road to nodiing- 
ness is all too often paved with expressions ot good intentions. Nor—although 
this is most welcome—does the main IdiportaDOc Ik ht file docupMstt’s nhoUy 
sensible emphasis on the need to encourage industrial mobility, by introducing 
a system of wage-related state unemploymenr benefit in' place' ti the gfCSOnt 
and inadequate flat rate dole. The teal importance of this document—and the 
City as well as industry should note it—liCs in the nature of the firo qtto 
which the new policy will seek to lay on management in letum foc'wage resttaint. 

At the begimiing of these nt^godatioos it had seemed probal^ Aat a Labohr 
government might begin by taking a minamty svripe ’at ifi file vague 

and vain hope that trade unions mj^t then be sufSciendy impress^ to moderate 
their wage claims too. In the atmosphere developing industrial recession, 
which has ^rung up in the past few weeks, this iosdnedve skipe at profits could 
have been ^sastious. It would have made a possible industriri recession by the 
winter of 1965-66 almost certain, and conceivably a very heavy one at that. It is 
a definite achievement of this week's treaty that the first stage bf the government’s 
watch over management is to be a watch over increases in priCbs''Wtead. 
Mr Brown envisaged this week that, as and if production riseS, profits wfil' rise 
too. It is only at this stage, if there is an *' excessive growth in aggregate profits 
as compared with the growth of mtal wages ahd sahries,-after allowing for short¬ 
term fluctuations,” that the government will use its fised powers, ptesuniably 
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through the new corporation tax, to bring net pn^ts back 
into line. This puts things the right way round. After eight 
weeks* experience in which the government has introduced 
most d its other economic measures the wrong way round, 
it is proper to send up a small huzza. 

Stage two of the ne^thdons, according to the ministry’s 
programme, will be to diKipss and establish the machinery 
that will be required to keep a watch both over undesirable 
price increases and over wage increases. Stage three will be 
to decide the figiires of nodns, above which wage and salary: 
incresvn be lecbgtdsed ^as excessive. And disdour- 

aged? ‘bt vetoed? Or what? ^IC^adldng like a cat over every 
hot brick, all that officialdom would vouchsafe this week was 
that it hopes all stages of the negodations may be concluded 
by Easter, and that possibly stage three and stage two may 
be merged together. There are three things that outsiders 
should say ab^t this. 


F irst, although it is obvious that the most difficult prob- 
lems still lie ahead, the Department of Economic Affairs 
now gives the definite impression of having a plan in its 
bonnet. Its newly imported dvil servants (led by Sir Donald 
MacDougall, Mr Catherwood from industry and Mr Jones, 
also from Neddy) appear to have definite ideas about the 
sort of body they would like to establish, both to watch over 
the general movement of prices and wages, and to examine 
and comment upon particular cases where excessive rises in 
wages and salaries would be against the national interest (pray 
heaven, commenting on them before they pass beyond the 
stage of wage claims into the stage of becoming wage agree¬ 
ments).. The discussion of these proposals with industry will 
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be begun in the next ten daiys. 

Secondly, it wiQ be much better if this stage two of Mr 
Brown’s negotiatit^ (the discussion oi tibis madiinery) is 
kept separate froni stage three (the disaission of figures for 
norms). The only matter for argument about figures for 
norms should be whether they vtiU be tied, to the increases 
in real production which are to be hopefully assumed in Mr 
Brown’s long-term “{dan” for 4 per cent annual growth 
between now and 1970, or to the increases in real production 
that ,ate actually taking place. It will be much better if they 
ate tied to the latter; but in blunt truth either formula would 
be better than anything Britain has ever achieved before. 

Thirdly, there will have to be some final sanctions against 
those who strive to secure.increases above these norms. The 
only sanction that will eventually work against trade unions 
which try to overstep the mark will be a willingness to stand 
up to strikes. At present, naturally, nobody is daring to say 
tffis. But it will lx a major advance if, rising slowly out of 
the mist of this week’s treaty, there emerges an atmosphere 
where public opinion recognises in which cases resistance is 
in the national interest, and where trade union leaders realise 
in their hearts that pressing claims beyond a certain level 
should induce a feeling of guilt. The Prime Minister got his 
historical analogy wrong in calling last week for the spirit of 
Dunkirk to overcome Brimin’s economic difficulties, because' 
Dunkirk was an evacuation. What is needed now in the battle 
against cost inflation is the motto of Verdun. Unless we 
achieve an incomes policy, say the three parties in this week’s 
declaration, “we shall have a slower rate of growth and a 
lower level of employment.” The latest depressing trade 
figures and Britain’s present dreary slide towards industrial 
recession rub both points home. 


Unfair to the City? 

While the leaders of industry have been 
signing a treaty with the Labour 
government, the City of London still 
seems to regard it as King Bomba the 
Oppressor. But why? 

T he City of London speaks too instinctively with one voice, 
and it is time to enter a dissent against the paroxysm of 
fury that is l^it^ worked up in, the ^uare mile against the 
Wilson government. Heaven knows^ that govenunent has 
shown defidendes enough, in tacticcil bungling on the one 
side and in burking many of the real policy issues in British 
life on the other. But essential point, which the City's 
alarums and excursions are in danger of obscuring, is that 
Mr Wilson now needs to be prodded into being more brave, 
not more; umid, in daring to make changes in established 
British habits. 

The Qty's present tendency to regard any such change 
as the reddest revolution is not only in danger of producing 
a subsequent antKIity reaction in the Labour party, a danger 
whiclK.no one should underestimate. It is also diverting atten- 
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tion from those revolutionary changes, of each and every 
colour, which the British economy so badly needs. 

Consider the main charges almost universally directed 
against the government in business circles. First, it is said 
that the government through its tax proposals has created 
paralysing uncertainty on the stock exchange, which in turn 
is creating a gloomy climate fdr industrial investment. The 
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fall .io ahafc .prices.beeniSBrniod ili peti'c^ irago^die: 
August peak. But just iriiat has really caused-.it ? .-i 

Oq ^le Bactd side, .Mr' CaHa^Mis vas ill adv&ed .eooiigh 
to reveal his ApcB .budget. itMentioos,five. SDonths hi’JHlvtiDce^' 
but subsequendy gave about.as much, detail, on :tbe proposed, 
new taxes as are oonnaUy given in a budgtt (as distmet-from.' 
in the finance hill itself); He alsb’niade it knohn that the eatd' 
of the new.txirpoiaUDQ tax that would produce the same .yield, 
as exiisting company taxes. .Waa, at 35 per Eenti. notdUy'lowes 
than the City had guessed and feared. Mr CaUagbmvhast.m 
fact, gone iDuch,clQ8er than toy Tory Qianodlor^ in hinting 
tbatrbc had no intention of increasing his.total take from 
cotnpany taxation . 

_ i .-i. 

UT this is not all that has been bappening to tbe investment, 
outlook. There'has alsUt within the? past few weeks, 
been a slightly deflationary budget, 7 per. cent Bank rate, a, 
credit sque^ and, .as a result of afl this^ abandonment of; 
any inuaediwe hppe pf, 4. pec cent growth. In attempting’ 
to assess which qf these influences, ;tbe fiscal or the economio, 
has been predepointot for share prices, investors have one. 
importaitt due. In the similar circumstances, of i9$i, aS the 
chut on page i326 shows, Mr Sdv^n Idoyd-had actu^y got 
share prices down a shade more, at the^comparable stage of the 
cyde, tod in 1957 Mr Thorneyctoft had got them down.by 
almost 20 per cent, and they had a lot further to fall. Investors 
then anticipated,, as with slowly growing consdoqsoess they 
do now, a coming recession. Investors and businessmen are 
right to cry out against this renewed dq>cessant, but they 
should get the right tar^^. which is Britain’s payments night* ■ 
mare and its constrictive currency system, rather than the peri- 
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pfaeritl. influence, of. rise proposed nawioQr|Knttottand.eapitak 
gains taito8.'>OthKMtite, vHqrihe:lfiggnfiiBiiiii^96s<ind 
T1m;8ecbiid.sialii'£llasge:agat^fiiemeiv..tsxeh is-thai theyi 
axe. unfo|t>.->'uThe.'iSro' U^cst.rictinis iudB fie.cQmpa^et'tlpe 
pay out most! lof >tbeir: profits: 'in!.divi 4 eil^ftod..'c 0 dtP<mfi» 
that dcawi itHldi.;cif theit lnoonlt: from ahaoad: 
have koaK.geBuiBe pdihts.herb; 'Wfaflqiit.haB.1iee»rq(iie;i^- 
achiOvement to reduce :fhU.;B^)csuc .of. investmemiiteasts Jot! 
dollar securities,.it.iS.pQssttdie-)fifaoiiigfijhorso<toaen«stis^y> 
certain^that selective, mitigstion is’ iUBtiftiU& f6rtaonK:.otvi;r- 
seas.lndustrtal siriMidiarics/.wfaere adear.baknoeoffpayinentsi 
bencfis’icM bepieved;;!: ■-•i;!.'.*!.. u. .-.u ..-t ■■-'i;.!- 

Ckrtiinly,.ml> a wider'.pltoe,.theoe;ate.bettes way8('i$ rev. 
foemmg oon]paay;ita»tifin,' withoiitVaiiy dduUe^itoiimioiij of? 
dividends (eVenJf thia is sfaiidhrd praefien kbfoad)y hvpdri^H 
lar h tax on tutnover^ asstoggeomci Iieie alfottni^t ago^^nraiilil 
give useful aids So the effioioM and add'needed, batdeas «n 
rite.mefikdent’ WoUldahat the CStyrrised lie voice imfavoiac; 
of alternative lefdrms 'of.: this. Mod: ’Ustaad,. Iqs putfia^i 
so much' play on. the element of “sidfairndss *'j in'ckangca ih 
the crams quo, City criticcare falling,intashe old andmh^ 
recently chiefly hit-wing. trap. of. .<»nfinmg'i«qiiity^'wlth..‘itn(> 
movkbilicy, afid .ieogetting efficteacy udtogethelv >. Hius^ one.' 
respdciied economic oommentacor.'this' Week’ coukl< adibsdly> 
bewail the coming plight of companies which “ find it alnsosi 
impossible to raise new capital either from new issues or 
retained profits,." Is, it not just such friendless wd.profitlf^ 
businesses. that n^d to Iw hriped Intp tlK wall,'? CfWtdiil/ 
it is no part of the business of the City d londqn fp ’gq 
in for industtial preservation. If fhe numbing.fear of change 
that has becothe Britain's national disease were to iitfect the 
City itself, Britain’s prospects would be blealk indeed. 



Red, Yellow and Black 

What is China really up to in Afgica ? Is eommunisni 
the point ? or racialism ? or something less awesome ? 


I T is a year rince Mr Chou En-lai, the Chinese prime 
minister^ ,sct off on his Alfrjcao travels. This was the first 
diplomatic trip of its kind sipce. the Qiinese revolution.* 
Before that, there ha 4 been Bandung, and there had been 
visits, naturally, by Peking panjandrums to western com¬ 
munist jambor^. Africa was a large-scsde atten^pt to win 
friends and inffueoce people. The anniversary is an apt 
moment to check back on what, after further evidence 
of this year^ Chinese aims in Africa seem to bCy and to put 
these aims in context. IiVfbard fact,* one discovers, lideolpgy., 
is nicely balanced against pragmatism. In Punese mouths, 
as in other people's, words, are not the saipe as dee^- 
The official Chinese line on Af^rica spuruls blpoid<^r 4 lmg., 
** There has appeared a situation most favourable to revolu¬ 
tion oyer the vast expanse of the p<mgo/' Th^ cfoopcs from 
a Peking foreign ministry statement last September wliose , 
avQwcd aim was to tkpy alkgaupns of intervention ‘ With 
such ideological flagw^gii^, it is not surpri^^ that the 
Cliinese in Africa get a troublemaking reputation., 


The diplomatic pircspcmdent of the Times claimed last 
month that the Chinese have prevented the Congo pot from 
simmering down; he f^ded that “ they have carried through 
with ±e swift and timdy support of arms and 'mpncy at least 
one successful pro-communist coup—In Zanaibar-r-and they 
are now famenting chaos, xm tfie horda-s hctwecOj Tanganyika 
and Mozambique." , Because the 0 une$e diplomatic presence' 
in Africa is a new one, there is a danger th^ it wifi be. 
regarded by its better entrenched rivals as.more.promijnejnt 
than it really is. In fact, China’s campaign ip Africa in i^ge, 
port boils down to a fairly,norpial sort of competition;for 
influence. ^ j 

It takes the usual mixture of forms: eultur^,, pioopa- 
gandjstic, financial;and some military.. China’s firat contact 
with Africa, ten ywrs ago w^^a culturi agrccm^pt with^Egypc 
There is now a steady .output of broadcasts tp .With. 

economic aidL. it is espet^y ^e^ntial 9$ word^/ 

from, deeds.^ Ghana has seen little of the rppney that 
promised. $inc9 Air 0 iou’s visit tp Africa, China has also 
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announced interest-^ree loans and an outright gift of a million 
pounds to both Kenya and Tanzania. These, too^ have yet 
to be put to the test. Chinese technical assistance is burrow¬ 
ing away in a variety of countries. But this is another case 
vdiere Qiina cannot yet afford much more than gestures. 
There is no monument^ to Sino-African friendship, or any 
sign of one, that coniperes with Russia’s Aswan Hi^ Dam. 
It is possible that China’s improved harvests will bring about 
a change of purse. It has not haf^ned yet. 

The acceptance of aid does not, of course, band a country 
over, tied hand and foot, to a communist alignment. Indeed, 
there is a specifically African attitude that ought to be pointed 
to. Joyce Cary wrote that one of the first illusions be bad 
to iettison as a British West African administrator was the 
En^sh view of bribery. If a local judge took bribes from 
both sides (from each according to his means), this was his 
acceptance of a natural sign of esteem. It ^d not affect 
his verdict New African states are glad of whatever help 
they can get; and this includes China's. But they are aware 
of the merits of the other contenders. President Benbella 
of Algeria pays due respect to China for its early recognition 
of the rebel government, and for military aid. But he main¬ 
tains a noticeably diplomatic attitude towards Moscow, Paris 
and Washington, whence most of his real money will have 
to come. 

W HERE does all this leave China’s revolutionary aims ? 

They come down, largely, to a readiness to fish in 
disturbed waters. A much quoted Chinese army secret docu¬ 
ment, which has reached the West, calls Africa ‘‘ the centre 
of the struggle between East and West.” It says that a revolu¬ 
tionary wave will ” sweep up the African continent.” But 
the same document goes on to say: “ It is a time, not for 
social revolution, but for national revolution.” This watering 
down of the theory of upheaval is rather like the Russian 
decision, in the face of African and Asian realities, to invent 
a new category of acceptable state, a “national democracy/’ 
as a quarter-way house to true-red communism. 

The Chinese versioh is actuaHy a greater dilution than it 
at first appears to be. In ,t.he context of Africa, what exactly 
is “ national revolution ” other than the establishment of a 
state run by its own nationals ? The apparent yardstick is 
in fact, for the Chinese, a usefully pliable phrase. It can 
justify hobnobbing with heads of non-communist govern¬ 
ments : this is what Mr Chou did on his visit, and it will, in 
the course of diplomacy, become more and more necessary. 
In the handling of disputes between Africans the phrase 
justifies aid to the side you favour most. 

And yet, even in the Congo, it is remarkable how little 
evidence there has been of the Chinese activity there which 
was once so much f^red. In Zanzibar also, the Chinese are 
only one aihong the competing influences; and it is right to 
recall that Mr Chou, who was in Africa at the time, 
specifically disclaimed responsibility for the coup. He should 
not, he said perhaps too artlessly, be credited with others’ 
merits. The anti-Portuguese fitting unit reported to be 
on die Mozambique border (not that it is doing a lot, an^ay) 
a as much a Russian phenomenoh as Chinese—and still more 
an African one. It could be plausibly argued that tht tfiain 
danger in Qnnese milin^ aid is that it provokea Soviet 
cmmtCr-aid. According to the latest reports, the Russians have 
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been more active in the Congoy for example, than the Chinese 
have. . 

Nor should one be bowled over by^that notorious remark 
at a Tanganyika conference last year that the Chinese them¬ 
selves arc coloured and arc “your blood brothers in the 
struggle.” The Chinese face is no more negroid than the 
Russian one. And, as for the “ struggle,” all new African 
nations are developing Elites and bureaucracies of their 
own which arc not all that inclined to the idea of their 
own overthrow. West Africa has shown the effect 
that mere time-lag can have. When the former colonies 
of that area began to be independent, it was feared 
that many of them would prove vulnerable to communist 
penetration. The penetration has been much less, so far, 
than people feared. Now the focus of worry has shifted over 
to the other side of the continent. • 

It is true, and probably significant, that Chinese technical 
assistants, where they exist, seem to be more liked by local 
populations than, say, the Russians. The Russiims’ novelty 
has worn off; and the Chinese are undoubtedly good, cer¬ 
tainly better than the Russians, at living in simile conditions 
to Ae people they are aiding. But they still tend not to 
match the status of Americans or people from the ex- 
colonising countries—the first having money and know-how, 
the second the advantage of long histories of interconnection. 

When it comes down to it, the main object dP China’s 
diplomatic activity in Africa is diplomatic. The Chinese 
regime wants respect as much as it wants revolution. One of 
the main prizes that the African states can offer is that of 
diplomatic recognition. It is a prize that requires good rela¬ 
tions With the continent’s established governments. Peking 
is gradually working its way through the African states, gain¬ 
ing converts from governments that recognised General 
Chiang Kai-shek or recogni.sed neither Chinese government. 
Here, ideology docs carry some weight. In principle, Mao's 
regime is more to the taste of many of these emergent nations 
(if they can indulge in it without side effects) than Chiang's 
dependency on America. 

At the latest count i8 African states recognised Peking and 
15 Formosa. Senegal unsuccessfully tries to recognise both. 
Six of the change-overs to Peking took place this year. Three 
came from ex-French states following France’s lead. The 
question of China’s United Nations seat ties in with this wish 
for respect and this desire for diplomatic conversions. The 
Peking People*s Daily editorial on the opening of the present 
United Nations General Assembly made it dear how much 
the Chinese still want entry. “ China’s international prestige 
and influence, ever in the ascendant” would win the day 
at the United Nations, it said. African states also have their 
uses in the Sino-Soviet game. But as most of them lack com¬ 
munist parties the use can only be in front organisations or 
in neutralist Afro-Asian bodies that Russia can, to its annoy¬ 
ance, be exduded from. 

The contrast to see China’s African policies against is 
China’s south-east A$ia line. This is the one part of the 
world where Chinese arc inevitably and traditionally 
involved in diplomacy. Here they want very friendly govern- 
mcilts indeed (if not necessarily communist ones). It is a 
tribute to the norf-bemusemeht of the Chinese with their own 
woirds ttat ihty can deftly modify this stand for a different 
sector of the world, ' 
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The bloody consequences of failuie to devel<^ the Uidted 
Nations’ peace-keepine capacity haire not yet intprc^d the; Wb|dd, 
enough to bring agreed and constructive action 


S OMETHING like 20,000 people have been murdered by the 
Congo rebels, according to the estimate that Mr George 
Thomson gave the House of Compions on Monday. The 
minister of state could offer ho figures for the large-scale 
slaughter by the government forces. Mr Tsbombe’s South 
African mercenary commander had told Sunday Telegraph 
readers, the day before, that cight-ycar-old children often 
“ had to be killed ” by his men. 

On Monday, too, Mr Adlai Stevenson reminded the Security 
Council how the United Nations peace-keeping force had 
been withdrawn from the Congo in midsummer because of 
lack of financial and political support from a number of mem¬ 
ber states. The bloodbath that, predictably, followed the 
withdrawal has evoked particularly shrill cries of outrage from 
those who, like the governments of Mali, Russia and Belgium, 
had also been loud in their attacks on the UN “ presence ” 
while it was there. 

In the Commons on Monday Mr Thomson was being urged 
to seek a Security Council debate on the landing of Indonesian 
military forces, by sea and air, on the Malayan mainland ; 
the creation of a UN observer group was also suggested. In 
New York that day the Secretary-General recommended that 
the UN force in Cf^rus should be maintained for another 
three months after December 26th, when its current mandate 
expires. U Thant saw “ no reasonable alternative " to this 
prolongation, and he appealed for funds to all those govern¬ 
ments that have so far refused to help the Cyprus peace¬ 
keeping operation (which includes most of the shrill Congo 
chorus line). 

But Mr Thant also gave clear warning that the UN could 
hardly keep its force in Cyprus much longer and, indeed, that 
“ unless existing attitudes change ” the value of the force 
would be steadily diminished. Tension in the island bad 
been reduced, he said, thanks to its presence and activity ; 
the cease-fire was now generally observed, and some hard¬ 
ships in civilian life had been eased. But the two communi¬ 
ties, having “ irrationally ” severed contact with each other, 
remained fiercely distrustful; and the very success of the 
UN presence in improving the situation might, he evidently 
feared, serve the disputants as an excuse for failing to seek 
a political settlement, if they thought they could count on 
the force indefinitely protecting them from a relapse into 
chaos. 

Briefly, the United Nations’ peace-keeping “situation re¬ 
port “ is thus as follows. In Cyprus a UN force has stopped 
people killing one another, but it will not stay there much 
longer ; and when it goes the Cypriots will, on present indi¬ 
cations, start killing again. On the Egypt-lsrael border, the 
cigbt-year-old UN “ emergency ” force has prevented re¬ 
newed fighting so effectively that the land on both sides of 
the border is now being cultivated right up to the fence, and 
the Unef patrols find it b^rd .to avoid treading down the crops 
of some ipdignant farmer, who is apt to forget whom be 


has to thank for being able to farm there at all, 

after four years, no hmger has a UN force. aji^U 

war; and this, according to the merccnai^ 

the article already quoted, will smoulder ori for many years 

to come.” There arc no UN troops, or even ofeserycts,. in 

Malaysia, or in Indochina, or, today, in YemenY b^t, t^cre 

are old-established observer teams in ,lCa$himr ^and ph atji 

Israel’s borders, which in both areas baye done mu^ to mb.iblt 

fighting and, when it nevertheless at times breaks out, to stop 

it spreading. 

The only phrase that describes the prevalent attitude'of 
the world community to all these efforts to keep the peace 
is: indifference occasionally punctuated by panic. Lip- 
service is everywhere paid to the idea of international peace*- 
keeping. But it is usually only at a time of genial alarm, 
like the Suez conflict of 1956 or the first collapse of order 
in the Congo in i960, that the nations as a whole suddenly 
agree to put their pious principles into practice; and even 
this momentary consensus may soon be eroded, especially 
when the bills fall due. * / ' 

During the qinetcr intervals a small'iiumbetof 
characters in various countries struggle against the general 
inertia in hopes of getting the world into a better shape to 
meet the’ next frightening demand when it comes. They 
encounter, as long as peace prevails, not only apathy but 
suspicion and ill will. Last month, on the initiative of the 
Canadian prime minister, a five-day meeting was held in 
Ottawa to discuss how the technical aspects of UN peace¬ 
keeping operations could be improved. Soldiers and civilians 
attended from 23 countries that had been involved in these 
operations ; they represented, among other states, India and 
Pakistan, Egypt and Ghana, Morocco and Tunisia, Ireland 
and all the Scandinavian countries. As they dispersed, unani¬ 
mously declaring that it had been a very useful exchange of 
ideas, an official Russian statement denounced it as a sinister 
attempt to use the United Nations as a cloak for the military 
ambitions of “certain powers.” 


T hat happened before the Stanleyville drama riveted the 
world’s attention to the new Congo conflict; and before 
the UN Assembly met under the Damodcan threat of proce¬ 
dural paralysis that arose from the refusal of Russia, France 
and o^r members to contribute to the organisation’s peace¬ 
keeping costs. The double debate in New York this week— 
where the Security Council has been arguing about the Congo 
while in the Assembly several speakers have dwells on the 
same theme—has sadly revealed that, although the need for 
more effective international peace-keeping is now grimly 
underlined by the Congolese tragedy, susj^cion and ill will 
block the road of advance in that durectioh even more than 
before. The Congo bloodshed has not given rise to a con^ 
structive panic ; what it has produced, so far, has mostly been 
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bUnd unreasoning anger—^partly genuine, pordy fomented by 
hypocrisy and cynicism. 

The United Nations may now, it seems, have some chance 
of breaking its ptocechiral deaidliodb But .it is hard to avoid 
a sense of despair on reading the reports of its Congo debates. 
Mr Adlai Stevenson told the Council on Monday thqt in 
seven years’ UN experience he had hdt heard such irrational 
and insulting language. Those of the African govonments 
that forced this bit^ debate have reveded themselves as far 
more adept at further embittering the already envenomed 
atmosi^Mtre than at working for agreement (even among their 
own disor^red ranks) on any sort of positive action to end 
the Congo's agony, or at least to moderate it. 

At the moment it appears that the Organisation of African 
Unity, far from contributing to a Congo solution, is not yet 
able even to hold a conference to discuss the problem. On 
the face of it, even some of the most violently inclined of 
its members now seem to look instead to the United Nations 
for a miracle. Algeria’s representative in New York, for 
example, after ctmdemning western intervention in the COngo 
at lurid length in bis Council speech, did recollect that what 
he was really supposed to be there for was not to demand 
a condemnation but to bdp the UN to ensure that these 
disastrous events would not recur. But governments that 
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have fsiteci to'|Hi|portyl|e'|llevddpti^t,of UN peace^f|Snj| 
capac% whefher or -ttey ^i|q actiy^y’M^t ib 
frustrate it, can hardly expect it to become a miraculous 
dews ex- maehint just at die mpinebt when they realise their 
need for <mjc. 

Thore may yet be a chance that some positive consensus 
will emerge from the present tunholl, in response to the plea, 
voiced on Tuesday by Lord Caradon, for a liberation both 
from obsession wi^ the past and hrom the influence of those 
who would make Africa a “ cockpit for the cold war ” ; Lord 
Caradon also called for the fullest use of both UN and OAU 
machinery to bring reconciliation and real independence to 
the Congo. To translate any such consensus mto action 
would almost certainly mean putting the UN back into the 
peace-keeping business in the Congo in some form or other. 
Perhaps the bloody hiatus since midsummer will yet bring 
its lesson home; perhaps the moment of constructive panic 
will yet arrive. If it does not arrive in the Congo context 
it may, not much later, arrive again in Cyprus—or Malaysia. 
Hammarskjdld’s last message to the world is still valid: the 
great venture in peace-keeping must either go forward or slip 
back. There is no standing still, and to slip back, which 
now looks the more likely, means to risk a reversion to 
uninhibited intemationd anarchy. 
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THE ALLIANCE 

Nuclear Minuet 


A SHAPE is beunning to emerge from 
the scattered appointments on Mr 
Wilson’s programme in the comine weeks. 
As things now stands he will be seeing Herr 
Erhard on January 22nd. Probably soon 
afterwards be will be going to the United 
Nations General Assembl}r, with a three- 
atar loop {vaui le voyage in the Michelin 
guide) to hob-nob once again with Presi¬ 
dent Johnson. He is also due to see General 
de Gaulle at a date which is indetemunfite: 
this is not altogether surprising as General 
de Gaulle does not see what could be use¬ 
fully said to him about Kato nuclear reform 
and does not renrd a meeting as urgent. 
The Russian lea^s» Messrs Brezhnev md 
Kosygin, are due to visit London some time 
after Mr Gromyko, their foreign minister, 
comes to London at the end of March. 

Unless these last meetings are mere show,, 
one must assume that Mr Wilson hopes to 
have negotiated an all-but>complete settle¬ 
ment on nuclear collabbration with Germany 
and the United Stites some time in March, 
which he could then tty to jus^ to the 
Fren^ and Russian leaders. This suggests 
one steuld expect the ulks on Nato nudear 
reform to last until late spring. This is less 
optimistic than Herr Schrdder, the German 
foreign miniSto, was on Monday when he 
said with tru^ ij^aordinary optimism that 


he thought an agreement could be reached 
by the end of January. Herr Schroder also 
thought a conference should be called in 
the next few weeks at “ Just below foreign 
minister level ” to put the Atlantic nuclear 
force on the rails. 

A new question is now beginning to arise 
from Mr Wilson’s talks in Washington on 
December 7th and 8th. President Johnson 
has handed the baby of persuading 
Wilson that thq .British shouVd join a mixed- 
manned nuclear force to the west Germans, 
on the ground that it is they who have the 
greatest interest in equality with Britain. 
This can perhaps be taken at its face value, 
as a way of p^suading London that the 
surface fleet answers a real German need. 
Or can it? Is it the beginning of a quiet 
retreat from the mixed-manned idea by 
President Johnson? Washington denies that 
it is ; one hopes the denial is to be believed, 
if the force is to mean any real change 
in Britain’s relations with Europe. 

Three Questions 

A S Mr Wflson plods through this diplo- 
, matic round he is going to be a^ked 
three hard qtiestions about the ideas for 
an Atlantic nuclear force that*, he out 


in the House of Commons on December 
16th. On all three points his otherwise 
admirably lucid speech seemed to be leaning 
just a shade too visibly in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. Tlie first question is, will Britain take 
part in the mixed-manned element of an 
Atlantic force, as distinct from just provid¬ 
ing British-manned submarines and bombers 
and leaving it to others to do the serious 
mixing? Mr Wilson’s answer ought to turn 
on whether a British refusal to take part 
in mixed manning would make the west 
Germans feel they were not really getting 
equal treatment with the British. If it di^ 
the dan^r is that they would teud to react 
by nirnlng away from an AtliUidc solution 
of their nuclbat problems.) Exactly same 
test applies to^tbe second question, which is 
wbetner Britain should insist on having a 
separate veto over the use of the combined 
force instead of taking part in a joint Euro¬ 
pean veto based on a system of weighted 
voting. On both issues, Mr Wilson’s present 
preference for not getting tpo mixed up with 
all those daroued Europeans will have to be 
weighed against what Herr Erhard tells 
him on January 22ni about' the likely 
respohse to Such an attitude. 

The third question, and the one where 
Mr Wilson seems to be in danger o& going 
wronges^'Of 2^,4S the business of an absolu¬ 
tely permanent, ironclad American veto. Of 
course the United States should ke^ its 
veto over the use the force until a united 
Europe comes into being, in a shape 
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'Oipabto^Qfr iMMfeir 

{)eli(p €if M ^Q(wn/ xrf 

it is retecmsj^^te it 

should, ff it doesr^ it niovdd sot 
problem abmit dtsseminailco: of ooctad 
weapoos because it muld preaunsahk 
tain two existing nuclear powers^. &itain 
and France (and Germany would ^ no 
more tkcUc k$ Ikdcbar^ pcXickn &an, 
for instance^ the states of the old 
Confcikn^ dedde those Of the tSfnited 
States)'. To; tcl$ the jj^teh^tial ihl^^ 
of a united Europe tn^ lEh^ Yor^ 
ever operate under an Americ^sb vetOi Wlthr 
out having a matching veto over America’s 
nucleb* forces, sS almost certain to diakd 
them decide in the end that General de 
Gaulle is ri^t about Europe’s ** depen¬ 
dence.” In some shape or other, implicitly 
or explicitly, an Atlantic force will have xo 
contain a ” European clause ” if it is going 
to jell. 

LABOUR €X>NFERENCE 

Brighton Rocks 

L ast week’s deferential Labour con¬ 
ference at Brighton confirmed three 
impressions. The party is not as liable to 
split as some of its supporters had feared. 
It is not going to provide anything like the 
savagely socialist government which some of 
its opponents had apprehended. But it is 
providing a government which feels under 
an awed compulsion todisscmble its policies 
from terrible admirers in the country, and 
the suspicion needs to be voiced that at 
Brighton Mr Wilson did net handle the 
foreign policy issue very well. 

At the beginning of this victory assembly 
the Labour leadership^ almost miraculously, 
held the conference restfully -under its con¬ 
trol, to a degree which it has rarely enjoyed 
before and which it is unlikely often to 
enjoy again. This was therefore the right 
psychological moment to devalue the 
power oi the annual conference; not 
pointedly or rudely, but with an implicit 
assertion of the ascendancy of an elected 
Labour government over it. Instead, Mr 
Wilson, as be has done before, chose to 
angle for immediate cheers from the floor. 
The device he picked was to fasten on a 
report in last Friday’s London Evening 
Standard that he had g^ven President John¬ 
son a “ secret pledge ” that Britain was pre¬ 
pared to participate with America and 
Germany in a mixed-manned nuclear fleet. 

** This story,” said the Prime Minister amid 
loud cheers from the left, “ is a lie 
although it does not require great powers of 
divination to deduce ttut the definition of 
“ lie ” here depends on exactly what the 
words secret ” and pledge ’* and ** mixed 
fleet ” are taken to mean. 

Those cheers could turn sour. The 
trouble is that the left wing came away from 
Brighton confidently assuming that ** the 
government cannot join the mixed fleet 
after this.” If it eventually does do so—and 
dec^'ce Mr Wilson’s ambl^ipr in the Com¬ 
mons on Wednesday this is plainly still 
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y e^homic affeii^'ibwever^ 
tio whisper of a 
Brigbticm. In view of fbe 
Labour had to b'^ 
policy of deflation^ pne 
a fury of r^ntmenlf id^ciiAed 

bankers’ramp. This dvfiy 
banner^ of, theToung Si^ysas <H)t8ide the 
conference hMl, but it fiever pefipnrated to 
the delegates. One ifipstbtlbi'suffice. 
Two weeks after Mhs Hefbisori, the Minis¬ 
ter of Nadonal Insurahcyr^ had ihtitnated to 
Parliament that the reasbn^wfay dieipeomon 
increases couM hot etude into operation 
earlier than Mardh was the clumsy Mtnixiis- 
trative system Ae Cons^vatives had left 
behind them, Mr George Brown put her 
out on to a rather awkWard Ihnb.' He 
revealed that this “ wonderful little 
woman ” had in fact devised " an ingenious 
scheme ” to overcome some of the adminis¬ 
trative difficulties, hut that " the economic 
ministers bad to advise against it,” in point 
of fact because they were afraid of foreign 
bankers’ reacdohs. Astonishingly,' the con¬ 
ference accepted'this without a murmur 
Hie left wing of the party is at the moment 
showing that it is not Very red, but ciAer 
(on the rudest interpretation) yellow or (on 
the kinder interpretation) somewhat diffused 
in a roseate glow. The active members of 
the government are at present caught in the 
excitement of office with an thkt 

has to be called engaging. “ ft was not lintn 
I became a minister,” said one of them at 
Brighton, “ that I realised how frustrated I 
had previously been.” 

But while Ae danger that Labour may 
now be deflating the country into a reces¬ 
sion for Ae ivinter of 1965-66 has not dis¬ 
turbed party unity, it may well have an 
effect on Ae electoral tactics of Ae leader¬ 
ship. There was an undercurrent of specu¬ 
lation in the headquarters hotel that the 
government might now call a general elec¬ 
tion in the spring. To go to Ae country 
before a recessitm begins would be most 
economic forecasters’ advice, and Mr Wil¬ 
son tends to think on these matters as an 
economist. 

TRANSPORT APPOINTMENT 

Broader Gauge 
Beeching ? 

I T is not necessary to possess inside know¬ 
ledge about thd arguments delaying Dr 
Beeching’s appointment to study British 
transport polK^ as a whi^e, to form some 
views about the issues involved. 

First, an automatic reaction to the idea is 


tolsiQr fiac41y^o6nibuie 

thiv sAdy wiAt^BwaUirc^^ 

British RaWayif ; ^p fia p c a ala ^uhe 

produced 

But wotald they 

less raihviiy^i^^ raiwiys 

fmw ^ ptpduepf 

time?'SM-f t'-i 1A 'u-:.‘i 

Scco^ if leavef^ 

moBtplyim mokmt 

A stiriy^>pramsmgi -«H 

SMBSih 

; A lAtihKmtiti’ tilDc»^ Ae gotrenim^ Aould 
Ibcdc^ the other. interpeecation of 
move $ that Labour^, onee ia*power,i isc^re^ 
mbrittg him* fkom the-ohaiitnwwhip of-the 
railways, before hie hiri iluri Aneie fiiriA 
Ae-job; ^ (That could be mtermaed as Adr 
real piirpose; wo do abt beUtve it is;);^ ^ i 

Third,;, if Dr Beoefaiiag is tooj^nsibleF to 
msh to become a ^^trspo^xht overlord,” but 
thinks, there may be'a.umol'job mibe done 
A haimaerihg out some guide Uhes of potii^ 
for poUddaos to adopt a Aey chdose, can 
Labour take lidvantage : of this without 
imearidg to take him and his originai plan 
on the tails ? 

FourA, Dr Beeching is today perhaps 
the only man in Britain qualified to make 
such a study effective as well as meaifihg- 
ful. This is not because he is a clear- 
headed sdentffic manager wiA an appetite 
for decision, whose only emotional altadi* 
ments are to people, not to the organisa^ 
tions or situations m which he finda* hint- 
self. It is because today he might command 
a greater degree of acceptance from the 
public, as a dismterested professional pret^ 
posmg radical and partly unpalatable 
change, than anybody ia Britain smee 
Beveridge. It may well be Aat by the time 
this issue of The Economist is read, he will 
already have been given the new job as well 
as the old onev If so, we shall not be 
sorry to bC behAd Ae news. 


BRITISH GUIANA 

Spectre in the Sugar 

B y means of a rapid amendment to 
British Guiana’s consdtutioo, Dr 
Cheddi Jagan, who is unable to fera a 
government, has been sacked as prime 
minister and Mr Forbes Burnham, who is 
able to, has been ^pointed in his places 
Thus the British Government’s electoral 
formula for BritiA Guiana (invented by 
Mr Duncan Sandys when he was Colonisu 
Secretary) has succeeded in doin^ what was 
never omcialty admitted as' its aim : turn¬ 
ing Dr Jagan out of office. The ostensible 
purpose ^ introducing uncompromising 
proportional representation—to cut across 
racial voting barriers—has proved Ae 
poppycock that many people uncomfortably 
leh it to be ; as in Ae past, most InAans 
voted for Dr Japn and most Africans for 
Mr Burnham. Dr Ja^*s party, which 
incidentally won a raAftt Edgher percentage 
of the total vote than the Labour party did 
in Britain last Octefer, how has 24 of xht 
53 scat? in parliament and Mr Burnham’s 
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po^ ha* 31 ^: The.dedaive ftaor is the 
third pacty^ the United Force, which won 
7 seats and will support Mr Burnham but 
not, on any account, Dr Jagan. 

Mr Burnham’s position is stronger than 
it loolcs at first. His palr^ controls George¬ 
town, including the civU service and the 
police. And he himself is'^a^competent and 
as shrewd as Dr Jagan tim^ out to be 
administridvely incompetent and poUtically 
impulsive. Bm to date, Mr BuimliaaL’s con<^ 
siderable . talents have been dl^ployed to his 
own political advantage^ not Us country’s. 

Dr Jagan could not gen^rn but he has it 
in his power to make the country ungovern¬ 
able. There is a slender chance that he 
might decide to sit out the next five years 
or So in constitutional opposition, confident 
that b^ th&i there should be enough Indians 
of votmg age to win him the elections under 
any System. Temperamentally, this is 
imiptobablei Again, there is just a chance 
that an alternative Indian leader, less 
cocooned in past strife, might break through 
Indian loyalty to Dr Jagan. Working against 
moderation is the fear that Mr Burnham 
could, unless checked by a continued British 
presence, turn to the traditional measures 
that keep autocrats on top. 

Mr Greenwood, Britain's Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, has made it plain that there is no 
question at the moment of independence for 
British Guiana. This is one case where 
Britain has become the prisoner of past 
policies ; to get out now might be to leave 
a revolutionary situation behind. Left-wing 
revolution was the Guianese spectre that 
haunted former British (and American) 
governments : with the majority race 
embittered and suspicious, the fear now has 
some substance. 


COMMENTARY 

INTONBSIA 

Oldefo, Avaunt 

N a fortnight’s time—by cockcrow, Janu¬ 
ary ist, to be precise—;Malaysia is due 
to have been chewed, according to the time¬ 
table President Sukarno announced to bis 
people some time ago. In the jargon of 
Sukarnoism, one half of Dwikora, the two¬ 
fold command—strengthen the Indonesian 
revolution and cnish Malaysia—^will have 
been carried out and a victory for Nefo, the 
new emerging forces, achieved. Oldefo, 
the old established forces, represented by 
Nekolim — neo-colonialist imperialist — 
Britain will be on the run. 

Unfortunately the Malaysians do not 
seem to have got the message. They persist 
in remaining gnehewed. Hence, presum¬ 
ably, the mj^tcrious absence of the January 
1 st deadline from Mr Sukarno’s recent 
speeches, and the increase of Indonesian 
activity against the Malayan mainland and 
in the straits of Malacca. These now figure 
in Indonesian propaganda as part of the 
imperialist lifeline stretching from Gibraltar 
to south-east Asia ”—a definition which 
ensures, to quote Mr Chaerul Saleh, 
Indonesia’s third deputy prime minister and 
possible successor to Mr Sukarno, that it 
is “ the absolute revolutionary duty ” of 
the Indonesians to remove the British. 

This revolutionary duty will probably be 
undertaken still more vigorously between 
now and New Year’s Day. There is noth¬ 
ing to suggest, moreover, that the level of 
Indonesian aggression will drop then, or 
indeed after the other day which must soon 
come, that of President Sukarno’s effective 
retirement. The struggle against Malaysia 
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FIUENDSIIIP WITH ITAl.Y 


General C'ialdini made, last week, a 
spcecli in the Italian Senate which 
marks a crisis and an epoch in the 
history of the Italian revolution. . . . 

He has caught and communicated to the 
Italian Parliament that determination to be 
absolutely independent—to look pn every 
foreign Power as a possible enemy no less 
than as a possible friend—without which 
there can be no true national self-reliance,— 
no fim^h in the sense of national unity, 
nothing of that feeling which distinguishes a 
nation from a fragme;nt of a nation. . . . 
To England this change in the attitude of 
Italy should be a maner of grave political 
satisfaction. ... We have felt with 
perfect justice, that Italy has not had, nor 
was likely to have, any separate voice in 
Europe, at all in projf^rtion even to her 
new-found unity and mfant strength. She 
- has been hitherto, necessarily, a mere weight 
in the French scale; .and while her capital 
remained open at any moment (o the 
descent of a Frenbh army from the Alps, 
it was impossible to regard the Italian voice 
in Euro^ as anything more than an accom- 

li 


paniment to that of Prance. Now, however, 
it will be different. . . . rhe genius of the 
French nation can never really approximate 
to our own. The present Emperor of 
the French has come nearer to on 
alliance with England in foreign politics 
than any French Government during the 
last century; yet even the present Emperor 
of the French will never be trusted by the 
English people. . . . But Italy, once 
really independent, we can thoroughly 
trust. . . . To be able to consult a 
Power thus independent and impartial, thus 
excluded from the temptations of dangerous 
ambitions, and, moreover, a free Sute, a 
State really governed by a popular body, 
and sympathising with us in the wish to 
extend true self-government in Europe, on 
all the political exigencies which may dis¬ 
turb the balance of power in Europe, will be 
no small benefit to English statesmen. 
General Cialdini's speech and the transfer 
of the capital will mark ... the beginning 
of a new epoch for Italy, as regards both 
her political self-content, her influence in 
Europe, and her importance to Epgland. 
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is morre tad jopre bckig rqms^ntfid part 
of a worid-wide serg^e^ As long as the 
C 3 ^se remain ready to encourage this 
struggle, and the Ir^onesian communist 
party to go along with them, any future 
Indonesian leader is liable to find himself 
pressed to carry on chewing. 


Drinking.and Smoking | 

Consumption of alcohol and 
tobacco has recoverod now that 
the first effects of the April tax blow 
have worn off. 



* Based on estimates of consun}ers' expenditure 
seasonally adjusted, at constant 1958 prices. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

Crabbed Colleges 

O N the success of rhe nation’s teacher 
training colleges, in the quality as well 
as in the quantity of their output, depends 
much of the success of everyone’s plans for 
improving education in Britain. But this 
week Mr Michael Stewart, Secretary of State 
for Education, told the House of Commons 
that he is not going to implement the pro¬ 
posals for the colleges’ future contained in 
the Robbins committee’s report on higher 
education a year ago. Mr Quintin Hogg 
agreed with Mr Stewart. Bipartisan con¬ 
servatism has won the day. The training 
and education of teachers, whether for 
diplomas or for degrees, is to remain in the 
hands of local authorities and voluntary 
(such as religious) organisations. It will 
thus remain outside the ambit of the uni¬ 
versities, which will merely give external 
degrees to some teachers who spend an extra 
year to make up a four-year course at the 
colleges. 

Lord Robbins had pressed that the 
training colleges (renamed Colleges of Edu¬ 
cation) should be directly affiliated to uni¬ 
versity faculties of education, while retain¬ 
ing their own boards of governors on which 
local authorities and voluntary bodies would 
continue to be represented. Students on a 
four-year course at the colleges, leading to a 
degree, would have been able to participate 
iO the foil range of university activities, 
and to use (for example) university libraries. 
The degrees would have been obviously 
meritorious, as external degrees sometimes 
are not. University departments of cduca- 
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Good morning British Industry. The industrial jtii^^ntlool^ ^as^ver better^ 
Oil or Gas. With top technical service^ All lldht'^eH^Me^ anil B.P. ! 


Industrial Fuel Oils and Liquefied Petroleum Casts are con^i^dflMita bne 
fuelling service. Now unbiased advice shows you fuel is right for the job. 
Economically right. Powerfully right. Profitably right. 


T f you are in INDUSiRY, and the throb 
and hum of well-fuelled plant is music 
to your ears: if you want the best way to 
cut through time-worn conceptions and 
hide-bound thinking then today is the day 
to call in Shell-Mex and B.P. To find out 
about their fuels. To find out about their 
get-up-and-go attitudes. To find out about 
their incomparable industrial service. 

A service for industry. We arc right at hand 
with the right fuelling advice fpr firing 
whatever plans you have in mind. Be¬ 
cause ue have integrated two kinds of 
fuels into a single urvU e, we have 

yviden^ tha 5 Co^ for pin-poising the 
right ftid for yod whfc^r i^irc 

con version,to cfl-ticing lor fbtpjiotr^ng, 
steam, radjdng .^nd/centrttriicai^j^-W if 
ou mv^gke ^thd; intd^ing 

resent ,^d the exciting future ofr LPC 
(liquc^jbetroreum.ga.se$>. ' \ 

it*s a wl^e mngei fSihlg for a miitthudc 
of pur^iq^ . « V all jtnghiy effiei|iH and 
forward ^ mts operating'i^dc- 

pcndendbfOf iha^, a116\ying)W 10'cer¬ 
ate in repK^ ai0(M» die offtJ dpthe 
attendant iterviciw'bf otir tndnstiiSl^Miels 
Superintendent. 

ISkilled engineers. Call us and enlist the 
expertise of an Industrial Fuels Super¬ 
intendent., Let thi^, skilled fuels engineer 


prove how economically Oil F ucl and 
LPG am get your business moving and 
your ideas into production. 

' LPG (Liquefied Petr<»leum Cases) 

LPCi demand new thinking. Piugicssivc 
companies have already met wiih tre¬ 
mendous success using cithei oi both of 
Shell-Mcx and B.P.s vital twins; 
Propagas propane and Bottogas butane 
Preclseand energetic fuels. Ask the 1 ndus- 
trial Fuels Superintendent about them. 
Fie will tell you how useful the Ceramic 
Metal. Farming and Building industries 
find them. Propagas and Bottogas can be 
delivered in tanker loads for site storage 
or in portable 10 to l(X) lb coniaincis 
from a nation-wide dealer network. You 
will find a use for LPO in your comptmy. 

His first job (in the aise of conversion 
from other types of fuel) is to conduct a 
survey and efficiency test on your existing 
plant. This will enable him to present you 
with a comparative fuel cost statement. 
Then he has detailed information to make 
recommendations oh new installations 
and the latest oil-firing equipment. 

After installation he can see that your 
staff are comprehensively briefed in opera¬ 
tion and maintenance. 

Anywhere. You will get all the details of 
fud storage and handling. The Induslrial 


Fuels Supcriiitcmknt will poin^ out that 
we will deliver your supplies ^thout fail, 
anywhere in the United Kingdom. 

, Should you need high-level fcdinjcal 
assistance, then the advice of our Fuel 
I flicicncy Engineers is readily-available. 
For the asking. The compfehensive service 
offered i$ yours for the asking. Your com¬ 
pany needs our range of fuels to keep^ 
ahead, to keep operating productively and^ 
profitably. A letter or telephone call will 
get an Industrial Fuels Superintendent' 
along to sec you and show'you how these, 
vital fuels get industry fired with success.' 

H'tife or Tdvphone: 

Industrial Services Manager 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
Shell-Mcx Houmt Strand London VVC2 
Temple Bar 1234 


Industrial Fuels 
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Readiness to adapt to new and better techniques, at whatever 
cost, is a must for the healthy survival of British Industry. 

ICI recently - . , 

razed to the ground old-established plants occupying an area of 
some 45 acres at its Billingham works 

replaced these plants, at a cost-Of M6 million,' with 'a new 
process invented by its own scientists 

' t ;dkii^dtib>s^A^ a’ AiVther £33 million on modernisation plans, 
jat Rillin gham antj elsewhere, whicii include three of the mMt 
^'^ai^an^ ammonia-producing plants in the world. 


^ f A h'.^:citTt}A 


ttlCA.1, INDUSTRIES LIMITED • LONDON 8.W.1 
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cion (tradido^aUy iynorcd>;NpiM have been 
strengthened.^ Kc^rch its Ihis 
perately need^) vrauld have been promo^,." 
Experiment (equally desirable, and indit¬ 
ing all sorts of thin^ like changing the spin 
of the training colleges’ 3rcar) would have' 
been encouraged. 

Opposition to change came from the lodal 
authorities—characteristically jealous of all 
their preseni functicM^^ 
their M^ty to jp^fbr jSome 

anp^'ibat, as __ 

M t^pist^cbool «diioi^ (cams 
twees, those seoto^ <Sitealy< unaesr'"^" 
Pep ar meo t of Educatkxi, am those hiii> 
.off {root k by means bf the Uniyeam;y 
the ma^hincfy 4 oeal 6 ot 
adst:B:m^'bveraB 
do as tho^ ' 

ms besdr-hakten. Tbete k thse bs 
sgaio..' 

' ,■> ^ , •- , v 
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COMMUNIST WORLD 

K ' ' ’ • 

Mic^p^9ir in Moscow 

F ok the third time the Russians have set 
lolhnga they hop>e will eventually 
arrive at a i^ld commtinist conference. 
Their first proposal, ma^e public in April, 
was for a cohfer^ce before ^e end of this 
year. Their second, published in August, 
was for a full-scale meeting in the 
middle of next ye^f., to be preceded 
by a 26 -party preparatory meeting on 
December 15 th. The meeting that should 
have begun on Tuesday has been quietly 
droned since Mr Khrushchev's fall; but 
on December 12 th Pravda announced that 
it would now begin on March ist. 

Tliis announcement indicates that Mr 
Khrushchev’s removal from the scene has 
not after all removed the causes of the Sino- 
Soviet quarrel but only, perhaps, made it 
possible to conduct it in a more civil 
manner. If Russia’s new leaders had de¬ 
tected any real sign of willingness to com¬ 
promise on the part of the Chinese, they 
are not likely to have renewed proposals 
that they know to be bitterly opposed by 
the Chinese and their supporters. But it 
is not, on the face of It, easy to sec what 
reasons the Russians have for expecting any 
greater success for a preparatory meeting 
next March t^ foi^. (me held mis wedc. 
The Chinese und their allies are ho more 
likely to attend, ao that A^an commtmists 
will be represented only by ^ Indian party 
(itself ^>lit) and the Mongolian. And .pi- 
less Moscow ,ean pull sopC;tfiing pretty ipi- 
pressivc out of its hat, its 'European allies 
are t^ikely to be muchipore enthusiastic. 

The wording of annouheenient 

also suggests that the Russians have trM 
to give themselves bo^ room for manceuvre 
over the composition of the preliminary 
meeting and tune for procrastmation. It 
does not specifically sp^ out the names of 
the parties to be invited, but it is careful to 
say that the meeting on.March ist is to 
be the firs^ thereby sugg^ing that there 



CX)MM£NTARY 

cahnhit lonnm a#ndon^th| jdai ^ * 
world ^hbnfcii^e, ;|incc 

can only keep on talking som^thitig’^may 
eventually turn up 

split Level Frqnts.^,, 

CoMMlVlkt, 

"SwSi. ' ' 

evai tbose ttktog p^ tK 

tteie 

men fi;^ the ] 

’ of the comaw _ .,_ 

Khrurincbev hifede the curtain more perme¬ 
able. From that point on, the fronts began 
to'lo^ Trojan horses within the 

westerp ‘ In the underdeveloped 

counnrie$ fil^;;)yould still have had a use as 
punteyo^rs /j^ communist line if the 
conunmmcir.i^ld have agreed what the 
line w^;Ins^d came the Moscow-Peking 
row. lyi^ ahout 1960,^ the meeting of 
these qmmisations have resounded with the 
clang ofTweedledum against Twecdledee. 

The clangs have notched an even higher 
decibel leyel this year. When miners of the 
World Federation of fTrade Unions met 
in Moscow, Russians ^bihged C|As and 
switched off the public-address system while 
the Chinese tried to speak. A Chinese 
delegate got up at a Bucharest conference 
on the problems Of women workers, and 
a Russian-spe^ng woman . , . uttered 
strange, shrill cries,” the New China news 
agency regretted. 

Some of these groups arc so divided 
that they are probably near the end of their 
useful hfe. The Chinese have launched 
Afro-Asian journalists’ conferences in 
rivalry to the International Organisation of 
Journalists; As an underdeveloped nations’ 
tub, ripe for the thumping, such get- 
togethers are liable to go with more of a 
swing than their Russian-backed rivals. 
The Russians vfrill doubtless go on support¬ 
ing front orgaiksations in cases where the 
Chinese are not in a position to be particu¬ 
larly disruptive (for instance, in, those that 
operate cmefly in the West) or where 
Moscow thinks it preferable to face slang¬ 
ing matches with the Chinese ra±er than 
resign the field to Peking. But, short of a 
top-level reconciliation, more fronts seem 
doomed to split. And in these it could be 
the Russians whq find themselves, uncom¬ 
fortably, the rump. 

POLAND 

One of Each 

T WO new appointments in the Polish 
government, announced on December 
I2th, point in opposite directions. Atten¬ 
tion in the West has been focused on the 






to bf a vidSry for " paitiifflrnt," 

to whom beth n ich 

given tb a gtbup <ff 

whose leaders spent the Ivair ydiri kt Pbland 
in the communiac undergroudd 

panisans could ^ deacrRied as 
Akl^ists were it not fot die fact^ that 
Jmri-Russiant The best analogy is proo- 
" with the Rumanian leaderti who stimd 
Moscow, but do not want to iblerm 
reformist nonsense at home. 

8 arc both strongly 
critical of the liberal 1 
duced in Poland after 1956. 
flf^t of one of the 
':;5 the interiof bikj 
revisionists' 

■ jia particular are in for a ^ugh time. , 

:'' ^ Sfuch.lears bavCs Jiawjelei^ 

’ by the/-^'other ;app^tmmt.j 
minister'of culture, Mr Luejan Motvka, is a 
former member of the Socialist party, who 
spent part of the war in a concentration 
camp and has a relatively liberal reputation. 
This simultaneous appointment of two men 
With opposing views is i^rt of Mr 
Gomulka’s balancing act. He is still in con¬ 
trol of Poland ; the jockeying for position 
' will become really important only when the 
moment of succession draws nearer. 

BY-ELECTIONS 

A Lowland Liberal? 

O F the six parliamentary seats now 
vacant, three are likely to be safely 
retained by the .Conscrvativcs in by-eketions 
next month, and two safety retained by 
Labour. The life peerages which have 
created these vacancies have been carefully 
chosen with an eye to avoiding nerve-rack¬ 
ing contests. But last week the death of 
the Conservative MP for Roxburgh, Selkirk 
and Peebles caused the sixth vacancy; and, 
for the Conservatives, in onb of the most 
awkward possible places, lb October the 
late Commander Donaldson held this rural 
lowland Scottish seat—where Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home is one of the local kitdarr 
with 42.8 per cent of tile vote. The, liberal 
got 38.^ per cent, labour 15.8 per cent, and 
a Scotush Nationalist 2.5 per cen;. 

There must be a strong possil^ty of this 
seat going Liberal next time, to their 26 
year^ld Mr David Steel. It is true that 
most of the Labour voters In Roxbu^h who 
might be reaciy to switch to Liberal m order 
to keep die Gonservativea out probably 
already did so last October; the Labour 
percentage vote in Roxburgh waa the 
smallest in Scotland. But sinoe the Coo- 
servatiyes lost the cachet of office* there has 
been some sign of a further drift of support 
from them to the Liberals. That, indeed, is 
one reason iVhy Labour n^t. 
hopes, in spite of its ect^otnic imsfortiines, 
of winning an early genml election ; and ii 
is in turn why the Roxburghi by-ekctfaHl 
might conceivably be overtake by a March 
general election. Liberals will hope not. 
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The 

Unknown 

Murderers 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


A HITHERTO undiscovered murderer of the Nazi years ^mplar ^ 
cently recounting in some iUuatrated weekly iibw and yi ^' 
he bad killed is a chilling prospect. Yet he and his like, if sure of 
impunity, may emerge from obscurity next spring to tell their story 
in return for a fat fee and a place in die limelight. On May 8th 
twenty years will have passed since the Nazi order collapsed; and 
after that day it will be impossible to initiate legal proceedings 
against persons suspected of having, or known to have, committed 
murder under its aegis. Anticipation of headlines . such ^ “ Why 1 
helped to kill ^ Jews: the concentration can^s were neces-^ 
sary " is one of the factors moving a handful of Germany’s political 
leaders to recommend that t;hc country’s oinety-year-old statute of 
limitations should be revised. 

It is still but a handful. Individual inquiry among Genntns of 
various ages and occupations seems to conl^m the finding of a 
public opinion test conducted earlier this year—that close bn 8o 
per cent ctf the population do not want the law to be changed. 
Most of them give reatons going beyond the original dput>t cc^cem^ 
ing the vdidity of twenty-ycat-old meniories. Some desire, to s^yeep, 
the whole shanieful business from the present scene. Others raise 
the familiar cry ios gleicJ^iberechfi^rngt equal treaunent. Why they 
a^ docs want to call only Gomans to account? Why 

the coospiiaoy of sitenoc about the perpetrators t^ .the massacre of 
Polish officen at Katyn?. In this cootett the Nstiand Zeitmg last 
week conqiilcd an exhaustive Catalogue of British crimes againist 
humanity, from the murder of i>aoo nuns in the year 605 (appar* 
endy for having flayed for a subsequendy defeated king) tb latter- 
day violence agaidst Ireland, India, Sudan, South Africa, Hamburg 
and Dresden'. 

The Free Dembctatk party bases its objection to the change 
larg^y on the ground it woul4 imply that the government had 
;|ieglccted (as i^oed it has) to purs^Nazi criminals with due deter- 
IpmadQii. Herr Bucher, the Fr^;J>emo€rat who is minister of 
iustice in Herr Erhard’s coalitkm^'lm aired an addmonal 'misgive 
ing; that the character of an ind^rinated murderer of the nine¬ 



teen-fordes will probably have changed so much in the course 
of twenty years that it would mean bringing virtually, another man 
to trial. Other opponents of change—among them as sound a 
citizen as Herr Erler, of the Social Democratic party—submit 
that to introduce a Lex Auschwitz, as the proposed amendment is 
sometimes called, would be to tinker with die law for the sake of 
expedience in the manner of a dictator, and so naig|4 set a dan¬ 
gerous precedent in the adolescent west German republic. 

Thus it is mainly outside Germany that the demand is being 
raised that nobody suspected after May 8th of having been party 
to murder ^uld escape trial on the strength of the statute of 
limkations. From Vienna, the director of the dDcumentation centre 
of die league of Jewish victims oi the Nazi regime. Dr Wiesenthal, 
has pqht^ out that the twenty-year limit was cjohoeived before the 
World had exp^ienced anything comparable with the Nazi terror. 
From the States^ 78 Je^sh organisadbns have protested by 

. tel^ram to Herr SchrOd^, the foreigiif minister.* From Moscow 
repeated, charges of calculated the west 

» German body politic, ^rw ^Warsaw, Geperal^^^Afc^, the leader 
of the communist factiqnjqt fhe waning and new 

Poliah minister of the ioforiot^ has.ikditted thit IMi^ will launch 
a wot>ld-wide caltlpa^gn ;Of^procest^aga■^ the Tpfii^afety line for 
' Nazi mmfderers. Prom east presl(font of 

Si^reme equity Herr itUMses'of foci^ 

dmfinents awaitiog fur^'Etest^^adpn Gc^tmy xhd else¬ 
where. The east Gerniaall^^ revised tl^ sn^te of Un^ta- 
dqns on Sej^eifibcr ist;tpk^€ar aq that it ^ np longer prqtect 
persons who committed; bet\^^ 1933, and 

May 8, 1945. Hnhappqyi diit^ in release of 

evid^tice ill its possession^ the east, German regime has shown 
itself tO be as interested in the pursuit of political advantage as 
of justice. « . 

In west Germany, at the beginning of December, Dr Nahum 
Goldmann, the president of the World Jewish Congress, discussed 
the jirobletai with several poUtical leaders, inclikling Herr Erhard 
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indvDr^Ackiwiiofi yfDr;dBd(UkiaanW:|3k^ 
pfot^^fSroA almiUffmiM fb fam.liaid die 

chancdiiKr aitd :Dir»Adcnew tevQ v^utted^ admittQd^diBthftticde 
may .be «tODralvCniie ioff bxDefidibt^dioiiiibe. 
etag^on Oecai)l]|iee!9ti|.: ttoSpiaal^^^ «Bp^i»i.jtfae peoldal, 
Dr Jalm/epolte fcff thd-o^ of Gtrmaaa Mo orge^ahar odt 
only gU tte bklkrto'uitdbeoecrcd BCtnlal 'iiiiifdem 
brdug^t to bcxifc if pesatble but also the ^^deak mutdcaerr'^of the 
Nazi cegme wte Tarkmaly, aided and/abetted u crimes A 
iweat Getananadevialoa progranune on December igth^ iiiraihidi 
the issues were frankly and iengthily^ disansedf may also faro 
pasuaded many who saw it that ^ ^mdt of the:unpunithod— 
it is estimated thexemay be severid'thousand of thdn-^^dxudd Be 
intensified and contmued. i . . r . 

The government fats yielded up to a point |o the.pressure of 
world opinion. ^ It has published a new edition cd its ipBi white 
book on the prosecutbnr .of Nazi criminids since Z 945 . ^ 

Novenaber 2otfa it appealed toi ^Vgovemments^ organisations, and 
individuals at home and abroad to^submit any evidence they may 
have concernteg hitherm unknown criminals. ^ And, in conse¬ 
quence of a resoliidon approved by the Bundestag on December 
9th> the government is oommitted to reporting to pariismetif before 
Aiarch Cst oU this new search for survhdng culprits. Some replied 
hyjthis. appeal have already reached the cmitre ton the inve^ga** 
tion of Nazi crimes, whi^ was established at Ludwigsborg in 
^958, and is due 10 cease operations next May* 

It is conservatively leckoned that 7*5 million people rione 
to death under ibe Nazi regime. They were mostly Jewsj^ tholes. 


Russians, and Germans ruled to Imve been meotidl^ iftSAftllir 
h<totiktothe|tate^ i^many werpdirigipurdemts 9 ‘ 

of those conV 

in the West ’^tifmj"meT)iwwaf 
and French courts convicted altogether sLoag OmBan^ of 
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Berlin. The west German government spokesman, Herr von nase, 
remarked op December 7tl;i If we do not reedye tny .matcrifdTe 
can. only coodude that jthare h uoue^ ©f^tbat being whh^'#d 
for poUti^d .reasops*” Jhere ip not much .um left in Whibh to 
convince Bonn there is a atroug argumeni'few. afiKoding 
,thc law. [r \ 


RUSSIA 

A R^a I Debate? 

T O MOST people’s surprise, the meeting 
in Moscow of Russia’s parliament, the 
Supreme Soviet, ended on December nth 
wi±out the expected government reshuffle. 
But it was not entirely uneventful. One 
deputy brdte the unwritten rule that Mr 
Khrushchev is temporarily an unperson, 
and created quite a stir by criticising him by 
name. Other deputies denounced official 
meddling in the economy; their mood was 
reflected by the speaker who argued that 
the best thing for Russia’s farming would 
be to leave it in peace^ Since the criticism 
was not directed at the policies of the new 
leaders, none of this amounted to a real 
debate. 

In Russia, parliament is not the place 
where democracy is likely to break through. 
The Supreme Soviet meets two or three 
times a year for a few days. It has more 
than lAOQ n^bers^ who include dl the 
counoesrs im|Hwtaxu politidiuis but also a 
galaxy of figuiMeads selected, say, be^^c 
they broke a record f^r fflilking cows. That 
there should be rigns of d&oontent even in 
this tmasserdve body suggests that there 
may be ferment wh^e the true decisions 
are taken—that is^ in the party leadershij^. 
Slowly, the suUnist structure of power is 
being undermined. 

Alter Stalin’s, death, factions in the party 
presidium fought each otfier until Mx 
Khrushchev gained the upper hand in 1^7. 
Even then he was not absolute master; the 
best proof is that eventual his coUeapKs 



Mr Koxygin ': sober star 


managed to overthrow him. The divisions in 
the presidiupa gave a. certain importance to 
the paity^s largef body, the centm cQmxbit- 
tee. It had to be consult^, at least for¬ 
mally, when the top leadership Was dead¬ 
locked. Xt mgy gradually leain to turn its 
official funodoos to more forceful account. 
The present situatioii in the presidium re¬ 
sembles the unstable balance of 1953* to 
1^7. But this time the struggle for power 
^ probably ]te' rcsolv^ more quickly; 
and democratm^on inside the centi^l 
copunfttee is likdy^ to be speeded up, as a 
result of the loosening bf the stalinist screv^s 
diuing the Khrushch^ period. 


■r ' . ’ ji j 

^ . !■/. ^ 

The, stalemate ‘ within ^ die coilcetive 
leadership may ' expiain. why no cbapges 
were Hiadc in ffle govefbment last week. 
Even the vacaor posts have nOt been^ filled. 
V There were three first deputy prime miifis- 
icrs during Mr Khrushchev^ rtile^T Now 
that Mr Mikoyan has been made president, 
and Mr Kosygin promoted to be prime 
minister, only Mr Dmitri Ustinov, h^ of 
the higher council of the nationtf 'eeo&omy, 
still holds this post^ Ibc new l^ers have 
evidently dfcij&d riot to fill the vacancies. 
Mr Brezhnev inherited one of Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s jobs, the chairmanship of the com¬ 
mission preparing the new constitutioii^ 
while Mr Kosygin was allowed ^ 
be the sober star of ^ economic 3h9w. 

S there is one thing on new 

leaders seem to agm, it is the need to 
improve the e^pomic maefakie and to 
please the consumer. The basic catg^ for 
1965 have not been altcttd greatly. But 
the hjgbcr wages and pimiqns pfomised by 
Mi Khruaheb^ wfil be mtroduced ab^d of 
sdbedule. For next y^r the Rus^sns are 
proniised bigger iooMnes fpdmore goods of 
bctttt quality. They may also geit a^ better 
diet, thou^ nieat and miiry {JoduQ^ will 
still be in short supply. 

Next year wiA be an important busy 
one for Russia's leaders. It is npw '^dndtted 
that the whole system of planning^ «^ m^ 
agement will have to be dverbs^f^t 'J^ new 
five-year plan will have,m,jKi. dra^p Up and 
prereoied to the public . hewVcpnstitu- 
. tion 16 to be proclaipied.'^ that .ind a 
, party congress tqo. Msjybe, sbmctVbefc in all 
this, there will also Be mofe sdope for real 
debate. 
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EUflOPI 

Everest ConquerecI 



Happy Common Mountaineers 


B btond doubt, the six countries of the European common market 
fed they have planted their flag on Everest with the Council 
cf Ministers’ dedslon, as dawn brdce on Tuesday, on the uniform 
gnin prices tiiat will go into ^ect on July x, 1967. Because it 
was considered the key to the economic union of the Six, the Euro¬ 
pean Commission has pursued this goal for five years through an 
endless waste of procedure. For five years, common marketeers 
have waited with bated breath for the big fight between France 
and Germany over Bonn’s obstinate refusal to lower German gr^ 
prices to any levds that would make sense. 

And now in only two night sittings, a mere sprint compared td 
the marathons of 1961 and even 1963, Europe’s orded by agri¬ 
culture has come and gone, with nothing worse than an Italian 
bang on the table and a few routine whimpers from the rest of the 


oQoipany. A thitd to the comiixm mafRec Preaidmt d^^ 
on Oember X4th, a hasty retreat by Herr Briuml a fortnight ago, 
further coocesauma by ^ German negotiators at the oor^rcnce 
tabk, and the supposedly impossible trick was done. In the end, the 
Germans virtually accq)Ced the European grain prices (based on 
$106 for a ton of soft wheat) at whi^ the commission has been 
aiming and took less ih compensation for their fiwmers ($140 mil¬ 
lion over three years) than ±e commission had oAce been willing 
to offer. The Germans even gave up dieir easier demand fom 
guarantee that progress on the hm front should be matched by 
Frehch ctmccssions in tariff talks with America. 

The clue to this astonishing outcome is a remark of Herr 
Sefamikker the. German minister of economics, on Tuesday 
morning that ** we have too many achievements, behind us to turn 
back.” The emphasfa of the Six on ** points of no return^” how¬ 
ever comic they may seon, reappearing year after year like stage 
soldiers) expresses the curious mixture ci hope and fear in the 
common market’s present method of progress udder General de 
Gaulle’s whip. Nobody can deny that every step to a farm policy 
since 1961 has been due to the general’s thr^ts to bteA the 
common market. Probably nothing less would have fenced the 
Germans to give way. But nobody mistakes his rough driving 
for a rough wooing and there is widestxread anxiety that he might 
still, in cold anger at German membership of the multilateral 
nuclear force, decide to kill the horse. 

Bonn’s calculation, or hope, is that the completion of the farm 
pdicy is so advantageous to France’s three million farmers and 
its exchequer that it makes this slaughter impossible even for the 
general. Herr Erhard has forced the agricultural ccmcessions on 
his reluctant farmers’ union and his pseudo-gauUist opponents at 
home on the plea that they clinch Europe’s economic union once 
and for all, open the road to political union and even, by impUca- 
Uon, lessen ^ danger that German participation in the muld- 
lat^^ force would lead to a break with France. Honouring the 
Original common market contract, based on industrial free trade 
for Germany and agricultural dominance for France, is the price 
for Germany’s continuing bigamy with Washington. 


NATO 

Tiptoeing round the MLF 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
In Paris this week everything seemed set 
for one of those sessions of Nato ministers 
at which there is a tacit agreement not to 
mention anything that matters. The advo¬ 
cates of an Atlantic nuclear force were too 
divided on what shape it should take to 
press for a decision. Its chief opponent 
could now wait and watch the others quar¬ 
rel. It looked as if both the multilateral 
nuclear force (MLF) and the Atlantic 
nuclear force (ANF) were to be taboo— 
at least In public. But the waverers and 
foe uncommitted decided otherwise and in 
foe end this Nato session provided a 
review of likely alignments. 

Mr Spaak^ Belgium’s foreign minister, 
who opened foe proceedings, was full of 
understanding of all points of view. 
Belgitnn had no desire for nuclear weapons 
but he understood that other countries did. 
Above all he wanted to avoid conflicts 
among allies. Mr Martin, the Canadian 
delegate, joined his Belgian colleague in 

‘S .I- - - -- . . . 


the part of matchmaker. His epuptry, jpo, 
would not take pa^t in the scheme but he 
pleaded for solutions that would enable;: 
Nato to adapt itself m^out drama. 
Scandifieviaps had it plain 

thar^y"^''W nu^eaf 

eifoeei'm^mir .soil 
' and ^ Dani^ aid 
ministers repeated this week that they 
were perfectly happy with the existing 
American umbrella. 

The combatants were thus drawn into 
the debate. Mr Rusk expressed his. 
country’s willingness to discuss any 
nuclear project that was put forward. Mr 
Gordon Walker, for Britain, outlined foe 
general pzinciples of Mr Wilson’s plan. 
Herr Schrfider restated German interest in 
the MLF and argued that the schemed 
critics should put up concrete counter¬ 
proposals. The French took some um¬ 
brage at this. It led to an incident on 
Wednesday when the American, British, 
French and Qerman delegates had met to 


discuss the German question. The Ger¬ 
man delegate claimed that “ one of the 
parties ** had refused to accept a declara¬ 
tion that the time was ripe for resuming 
discussions with the Russians on self- 
detennination for east Germans: the 
French denied it was them. The incident 
was symptomatic of the tensions between 
the two partners who less than two years 
ago signed the Franco-German treaty. 

M. Couve de Murville argued briefly 
that atomic weapons were so terrible that 
no country having them should refinquish 
control over them. If non-nuclear powers 
are given effective control in the proposed 
force, he argued, it will mean the dis- 
semitultion of weapons. But he ended his 
speetfo smoothly by praising the virtue df 
tolerance and patience among allies. The 
foreign ministers of America, Britain, 
Germany, Italy and HoMand at least were 
able Ito agree that a collective meeting 
about the nuclear force should be held 
pretty soon. Mr Gordon Walker pre¬ 
sented the ANF proposal to M. Couve de 
Murville i to say that it was greeted 
enthusiastically would be the overstate¬ 
ment of the year. 
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Bven vntlimitjuinmltpQlitkii^ the dednon on cereal i^riceeimiM n<jh'. 
bo-> daiier(»,-|cti)eiqbei»n.<tlw<hia>#^dKVeivci^^ - r<!’ 4 'Ti|fe.>fim'';h>: 

As' Dr MandteBi'die: Bii(Ofidw;0Mm^ 'i' '«Airi»W|il(ft 

has 8aid»;'*£tcn^0^'|i^i.big dedakatt' on ''bthiBt |!t)&i«irJ 

taken in ■ Brtutda.” . pimiDusMm'sntl'^Siild^ ^ 

ministry efifdtttntte if icis^tMtbii^'dse. So fhr,1lie'dinlllisd^7^ 
has initial^ proj^esalktMit.hasnot lMMi>-an’iff«c4v^ it » 

as (he eoauncnr.niatkn.'.hiis hota^oKire.oCaa in^usdw.f^ ..'"on'jjh^i^tif 

area than m'^ccdDomic imioia nddet. cciomi^ fov^tpitj^ : . l^ tpo, '.If 

decisioa on grab) .|irioee'; begins .’tarjAsa^ iWVligKi a h^ ; 

onwards, thou^ tlie..Ga«n6it-'4^ MiidKo^s w^;/cqfat»Dno.>iO''%i.dtvtboe 

prices, the comoii|^8kMi ^ ddmindter wlKite«dwMf<^ ihan-t^-dccatiOD'on gc^i 
aged ihariiet Cfdiu d^ to’disy. It WiB/ttMtol stipj^ '^ibesi ledhs*'^ ' iaiugntita^'’^ , 
im{ioif^, atid shtadd^’IWntt'lii^ E^|[ie)iean Fuittd Mr-tkiirlliihies,’' ' ■ .an, ijdjidrt 1 »twfaf?''poWc 

nAi«fB aiM ttttn«i 4 iiif 4 i ' 'Eufoibtei^ € 30 ( 111 ^ 


exjpdits 


<;stiiiiate tlOit futatfof |<kto 

consprva^y^; very., 

be a madtiiMJry f^r^^pfi^la fp Ac nwi- 

have only !OBe,h^‘ oOititfry'-and Udltnd .or Belgium on ic^/aide jta 
gee ixs dccisioMls twififrnf>dvlu.agikt^ Europe viptllvicv.clie first 

cime^ have a real federal^toOi^h about kyand thelM^onal ministries 
will begin to abdnk intd state editHniktrations^ ' ^ - 
As in all big common market questions, where salami tactics are 
invariably used to cut up the obstacles^ this slightly overstates 
the case. The European Commission has managed the market for 
grains since 1962, though without uniform prices this was more 
formal than actuals Also there are still major unsolved jmbleim': in 
particular, the highly controversikl issue of how tb }l[Mhce tlie feiro^ 
peon Fund, which the French want^to sec settled &e end 
So far ^e fund has been a ch^nbl for the transfer of about 
$45 million, mostly from the German and Italian treiSsurics into 
the French. The ^Gc^ck of hl^inisters spent mpst of last weekend 
looking for wgys to.^Teaucerthe Italian load. For one of .the 
problems is whether the commission should raise money direa 
from levies on agiicuUurai imports or whether the member 
countries should negotiate the amounts they will pay from their 
exchequers. This sort of issue, magnified into hundreds of milltons 
of dollars a year, could dearly split the Six. It is easy to imagine 
next year’s crisis (and no doubt threats) as France tries to commit 
its neighbours to permanent payments and they try to limit their 
liabilities. One has not heard the last of agricultural marathons ** 
and of crises that suddeidy deflate into compromises. 

All the same^ the cereal price, docirion does seem to be a turning 
point; corn prices* determkie most other farm priqea and the agree* 
niciK c^ens up Germany’s agricultural market to its 'n€ighboUrs< 
More important still, the decision increases the pressure for other 
forms of economic unky. The financiers of the Six agree that 
common Eurojf^ean farm prices would virtually commit them to 


;c. VThcre w^ ', : last that djys Dui| 



on, 

gr«ia.tMif$«,ji|ictm^t. aad A 

forpigaakidnea )«k Fii 4 ^r, 4 e#.die-«yd!vb)k 4 ^^’'|^ 

1k^ Bteud''«»l:Tue8A)rstliM(?tilie fe<dijte<fehkyi. iiypd^^ 
ebfhlcti«d » **political-adbn^-badt't 
day. This sidl lieema' iiioitt-idiikdy.''^ 

Presideot de Gaulle to give an inch until it n dte prh^pr the 
Gentians are more in love, with Par» Or ^jC'aahingCcni. HU. only 
reason for making encouraging noises could be to make it Bander 
for'Heir Erhard td accept an Atlantic nuclev 
to mean ^vin^ up his revived hopes of European poiibicd ^ 

openuioh."' Art' I 

li^r Ert^rd pres^ted ^s concession oa otr^ Jw it 
ai w^ as a European ^nv^p^-jjr^idScidtf M *aifq| 
tov^r^ tbe suc^ of the tariff tiittc8«mid»try^eaidigiK Kraiiiidy. 
Tfif ^merkanis.^ tom between their interest in seeing the common 
market strengthened and their .<fetaste fm the-level • of Ewt^t^ 
farm prices pec^toaed by the coiihoiissfoQ,' hdM put politics b^ilk 
tra^ and connived in Herr Ertuud’s-gp^^ ^ice dddsipo. ' 

The American attitude "Dr-an unavOwed teieognitiod ''diiat there 
is no substantial deal to be bad <m agricut^e In the Keni»4y 
round. Dr Mansfaplt believd that the gi^n prices ifohas ptopbiii^ 
should keep the door penhahently open for ^ pMieni/Khpwt 
rate.<^ IP millkn.tons a year. Gkt dtp mcreasm in food jgram.prices 
id Fiance and ltdy arc such that the Amerfoana have been Openly 
sceptical of this.. Moreover, the hint of mote proteedpo for ItaUan 
fruit and vegetables, on which the Amencans hoped ftb komp eon* 
ceasions, suggests that this dom- too is doslnff. It baa* never-been 
realistic to expect the Six to'^ive ‘anything iway ott ^j^uliure. 
As things are,. European onhy can ‘thnifo On c6pifodafek,‘'tnit, 
Atlantic partnership must look elsewhere fPr‘fie;lds'td 
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relations with the communist countries have 


muot 

jc in efae^basis of /3 
^t^r, a: 
national 
ve becttvtj 
the country’s 
the govemineat’r j 

ftia^r'in*-chief> had earlier helped to 



But the li^ge western arihs kicl' to hidk 
foiled Bilifartafi to dumge^ ks tactics, ft 
not i^ond to ignatc the ban^ 

btit President Ayub thri blU^H 
cairefy) to keep his ti&spohse iriibiii rthe 
frainaework Pakistan’^' 
tiic ^est;- ' ' ’ -' ' ' ; 

His apceches during the eleeHoy‘>catn- 
paign 'suggest that, if he » re^ktted; his 
foreign policy will-not lutch^to tiie left. 
Though imp^ed relations with the eom-* 
munist powers have befO^W^ly’welcomed 
(as Evidence of the cOuntry^s^aeff-assertidn}, 
President Ayub and* Ills miniiters 
appeared reluctant if6 exploit these develop¬ 
ments. ‘ During their can^aign;, tiiey bafelV 
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lEef^iDlM^ easier relations with 

cdtmdufliat countries and did not ereii him 
at non^aligtoient. Early in the campaign, 
Pcesident, Ayub claimed a share of the credit 


^ for Pakistan’s decision ‘ ^ join ^ the ^ two 

alliances with the West, the Somh^Easr^ 
, rAaia and> Central Treaty Organlsatioos. 
/ Uiter, the information mincer claixned 
that the government had reoriented forei^ 
,, p^cy without fundamentally altering its 
'^relattORS with the West.” 

The president knows that these alliances 
^ have^ lately lost much of their cfFecrivcncss, 

' he is not prepared to take Pakistan out 
of them. That would signify a complete 
break widi the West and encourage coni* 
munist elemeiita at home. The immediate 
hostility between India and Pakistan has 
not,banished the fear of an invasion from 
the, north which induced him,, l|ve years 
, ago, to ap^al to India for joint de-. 

fence of sub-continent. Indeed, he still 
. seems amdbua for an early settlement with 
[ India, which would not only be desirable 
for its'0^^ sake but would help Pakistan 
strengthen its links with the West. 

Nevertheless, so long as lndo-*Pakistan 
relations do not improve, Pakistan must 
continue to protest against the growing 
western arms aid to India. If pressed too 


hard; it might :i»ren try ao purdmse^a^^ 
fromcominuiiiateoiintfiesybacmily'in small 
quantities and on a strictly cbmmercial 
basis. It would be chary of any bargain 
that might be mken as anything beyond 
a gesture of protest. Mn Bhutto’s talk of a 
master plan ” would seem to signify little 
more than this. President Ayub’s projected 
visit to. the Soviet Union may speed up 
changes, and promote the expansion of 
trade, but little^ more. 

President AytR)-s defeat at the polls on 
January 2nd—which cannot be ruW out— 
would make, Iktle, dj^xence. True, the 
sizeable left-wing elements in the opposi¬ 
tion stand for non-al£gnmen|; but they arc* 
not yet strong enough, fn the face of stiff 
oppe^ition ftom the Ri^HC failed to ger 
non-alignment written mto 'thc joint election 
manifesto. And in didr eketion' speeches, 
even the left-wing leaders scarcely referred 
to it. Should A&s Jinnah be elected, the 
result would probably be. a compromise 
more or less along th^ present pragmatic 
lines. 


JUGOSLAVIA 

The 

Pacesetters 

F or all the rumours that had been 
circulating in Belgrade, President Tito, 
who will be 73 next May, did not use last 
week's eighth congress of the Jugoslav 
League of Communists to announce his 
retirement as secretary-general of the party. 
He told a press conference of foreign 
journalists that as he still felt healthy and 
vigorous, he might as well carry on if he 
were re-elected; and, of course, he was. 

No one will be surprised that President 
Tito decided to go on carrying the double 
bmden of head of state and head of the 
party ; there js no one else of bis stature or 
personality among the Jugoslav leaders, and 
he might w^Il argue that it was his duty as 
well as his inclination hot to give up any 
of his power. What is more surprising in 
a man of his age is his keen realisation that 
the party must not get stuck in the same 
old groove and that the best way to avoid 
this is to put younger men, with flexible 
minds and new ideas, into the top jobs. 
The new parry statutes, introduced at the 
congress, provide that at least a quarter of 
the members of the central committee and 
the other party bodies should be replaced 
periodically by the congress. The new 
central committee has been enlarged from 
128 to X55 members, and of these as many 
as 7X are newcomers; the average age of 
the new central committee is 52. 

The principle of rotation of offlees is 
not new. It was applied to government and 
parliamenury posts in the new constitution 
that, was ^proved in April of last year; 


but it has not apparently so far made much 
impact as jobs have been shuffled round 
among more or less the same pec^lc. The 
compulsory retirement of senior party 
officials seems likely to cause more chagrin. 
An attempt to cheer them up has been made 
in the press by Begovic, himself one of 
those dropped from the central committee. 
Admitting that "the situation was unusual 
and confusing ” he pointed out, as consola¬ 
tion, that it would soon become normal; 
“ new and able people will come 10 the fore, 
only to be replaced by younger and even 
better people.” Naturally, neither President 
Tito nor his closest colleagues, like Mr 
Kardelj and Mr Rankovic, need worry about 
losing their party^jobs; nevertheless their 
willingness to sacrifice well-known and 
well-tried comrades for the sake of bringing 
forward younger men makes a contrast with 
the reluctance of the top Chinese leaders, 
most of them well on in their sixties, to 
prepare the way for their young men. 

In one important respect, last week's 


congress did not register any change. The 
party programme was reconfirmed. This 
programme, which was adopted at the la.st 
congrcs.s in I.jubljana in 1958, was bitterly 
and publicly condemned as.revisionist by 
the Russians who refused to attend the 
Ljubljana congress because of it. Although 
Mr Khrushchev eventually re-established 
excellent relations with President Tito, 
Moscow has never formally cancelled its 
condemnation of the Jugoslav programme. 
The continued mixed feelings of Mr 
Khrushchev's successors to Jugoslav com¬ 
munism was revealed in their attitude to 
last week's congress. They did send a 
delegation—it was the first Russian delega¬ 
tion to attend a Jugoslav party congress 
since the war. But it was led by Mr 
Demichev, who is only a candidate tnember 
of the presidium ; and his Speech, Which 
was devoted far more to Russian than to 
Jugoslav achievements, conspicuously failed 
not merely to pay any tribute to President 
Tito, but even to mention him at all, Pre- 
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The.myirt4iy;i^^ rortMlnc* of th# HioKlands Is found In 

DraitibulOi oihco the personal Nquaui' Of Prince Charles Edward Stucirt, 
^ and now enjoyed throughout the world. 

T«. .....T ro« O.K Th.M,»^l!4ip.. from which Dr^bul. 

I« pr«par*d to tihilP dayrhaa navar variad'for more than 
two eanturlaa. A glaaa of Drambuie la a rare axparlanca< 
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l^ldniigfNt $un project 
ibegihis With Aivoiiilig-Barford 


; l^ttibemounuOmofiionh^ S^Mi^^ 

of StUiDd a now poV^ 

ttttto k tiking shape. The lehar^ invoKege 
tout ^ 6.2 miles of tunnels end ^hen coq^ 
pl^ in 1967 wiU hm tn (dtetrldil <n^ 

Thimel^ k moitly throutft niG^ 
afl#t^lastihg» Is loaded h]^ tractor shoydl into 
Avi^ihttBa^ord St Ouihp Trocfcs. ^of, 
these huidiines each of 13^ tons capacity are in 
use. They were supplied through the distribu* 
tors, Tomborg A Uindberg AB, who have one 
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fifr Si^dfik "Vi -" 

of their set^^ntiiieeiepeot^^ oh she. 

All oM the wbjM jtheib k earth lb 
move, yOb And Avel|if^hha]ford eq^ipnieni-^ 

U min^ la ipiaiTiei; bn r<^ tnaking and di|it*) 
biiUdUk- Apiu^Jpi^ of dumpera^' 

and dunip tirahe mdof'ii 

gtmdsci road roUm, Uiahy 

axid gravei pUht,' asphalt plants bwMhii 
equipment a|^ ihMnf either inKhihei tn ftet, 

AyyImrBaWtord prociuef. Jpdiy fortn o», a 

widest tanae of construction equipinent In, tf Utnar dnuDrs ^whieh thtrr 
Europe. arr^miuMt. 
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sumiWy Ac. b^Ob' 

be ignored by.^tbe Ruoijim^bcnuiexbne 
^tuck to one'ejptitt duui be^pftd*e«bby dnem 
for abftnd<Miii^ tbem. ■ -/ jo v 
A itbou^ ^ Jiltgioalavs ^are i|uite dear 
about not du^tpdg ^bdr bai^ ^$3 in 
particular ab<mtLtii(mdinic dtecemnduwtion 
through wpifoir cotittK^ they are pfchily 
not at ah clear about boi^ jbest to put thetn 
into practice. llieJ^ankness p( critidam 
and discussion at the congress is tbcl tp 
have surprised^ observers mote 
bited cozniounist countries. But the argu* 
ment about mw or less economic deceit 
tralisacion has been rolling on for a long 
time now in the press, and at party meet¬ 
ings. The report ij»t Mt^Kardelj gave to 
the congress itequ^tly mads as. if l5??wre 
arguing with unseen opp<mentSn-!the con¬ 
servative doctrinakes W1M3 bdkve thait^ the 
experiment with workers* v cpunchs has 
already got out of hand. They &td ammuni¬ 
tion for their case ip the econemne head¬ 
aches—^inflation, under-employmenf) low 
productivity, misplaced investments—that 
continue cq plague the country in spite of 
its undoubted economic succe^^ On the 
ether hand, there are powerftil voices which 
argue that economic, decentralisatioii would 
do better if it were pushed fun^ and 
faster, Chkf amopg them .is that of Dr 
Bakaric, the Croatian communist leader, 
who has frequently argued that the coun¬ 
try's economic difficulties will never be over¬ 
come as long as economic fr^oin js granted 
“ only in little spodnful^.” ' 

The Jugoslav govciWthcm may continue 
to pick its way carouliy between these two ^ 
extremes. But it may try to step out rather 
more resolutely and adventurously. It is 
now nearly fifteen years since the Jugoslavs 
introduced the workers* councils that were 
intended to be Ju^ 08 lavia*s distinctive con¬ 
tribution to socialism. The councils have 
weathered all manner of setbacks, failures 
and teething troubles and President Tito 
suggested last week that if they wire now 
to de\HiIop further and justify themselves 
economically they must have more real 
independence in running their affairs and 
disposing of their resources. 

But if the regime really does intend to 
strike out more resolutely' for more 
economic decentralisation (and the banking 
reform discussed on page 1361 suggests that 
it may be) several difficult problems will 
not become any more tractable. In particu¬ 
lar there is the recrudescence pf rivalry and 
ill feeling between the country's oonstituent 
republics. In recent years, new economic 
divisions between the republics have 
apt^ared in place of the old religious and 
mcial ones which the communist regime, to 
its Giedit, has done so much to overcome. 
The more developed republics like Croatia 
and Slovenia resent having to subsidise 
underdeveloped Macedonia and Bosnia; it 
is partly in the hope of avoidings this that 
they warn more decentralisation. The 
importance of helping the underdeveloped 
republics oonscantfy c^ped up during the 
congress. Mr Kardelj, .m iitttai^ yns at 
pains to argue that any improvement in 
productivity in any pan of the country is 




Jised-ite^oib^ ;.Thhf m 

the stil^, of a hi 

recent hMuis, aooie'p^^e^eii 
that. Che pil^y ^ba<m away. 

Natutany sudi s^-fasmolatm advo¬ 
cated by Pceskfeot Tito ai]^|lii^pj&^ Ip 
their view, the party becqffiea^i^ll^ more 
Ifiqpoitant with, economic dlie«imiiaatu^ 
because it represents the Win 
force in the country; and if.^ party iticu 
Is pot to dissolve iitm cont^flmg 
it is essential that all party ii^bi^ shqidd 
Stick to the party Ime has beint 

arrived at. On the'^bther 
sendng strict ihternal discipline, pfurty 
membm must be restrained and flmble in 
their dealings with workers* councils apd 
other economic bodies. This restrained and 
tactful role has not in the past come natur¬ 
ally to many party members; presumably 
the regime hopes that the results ^ trial 


RHODESIA 

' . ’ 1 

To be Prohibited 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

I was declared a< prohil^tod immignuit 
of cBbodesia on ]^veitibcr 4th, after 
tcachfeg fqr ^ftccm^ojitlis at.aiu^ri^n 
secondary missi^t^^ho^l ^ ^ IhyatL 
.Though convinced that a transfw^, jto 
democratic rule ^st oonie* immediately 
1 had taken nd'part in politics while I 
was in jkhodesia j I not attmded any 
political meeting \ I had not e^efi written 
a letter to a newspaper. I attended only 
three public meetings : One of these was 
a meeting at Mpoppma Bulawayo of the 
Southern Rhodesian. Teachers' Associa¬ 
tion,, which is the only non-racial teachers' 
organisation in Rhodesia (but 1 was the 
only white among 300 Africans at that 
meeting). The other two meetings were 
of Christian Action in Salisbury. 

The Ikst suggestion that I was in a 
particularly exposed position came when 
1 was trailed in Salisbury in May while 
walking with an African friend. I had 
become used to being stared at by whites 
who saw me with Africans in public but 
this time two white youths followed us 
in and out of shops and a librai'y for 
t>vcr half an hour. In August my letters 
began io arrive more irregularly than 
usual i since then at least 'six of Utcm 
never arrived at all'. 

On November ‘ 4ih two, pjain-cldthes 
policemen and an immigrabon officer 
told me I was n prohibited immigfaht; 
no reason was given and f was told there 
was no appeal. My house was searched 
from ibp to bottom and all my private 
letters, read. Three African National 
Congress p^thphlets from South Africa, 


Is tatber fuajisy,f.i^ 

fitted Ip eapenlhtm bif idi^ 

'nuncist lo-modem cohd^ and 

needs. They arb (cbost/of ^ com- 
pandvely free .{corn iloefritj^ 
their appreaeb ia bah 

4be,,$dl-cQnfide|ice that arises out of knop- 

than 

itkMt;-pommuQ^t m ^ 

are a^ M lhey ^.chan» 

the cjbanflpg It Ja Bot/tvk by 

means cfjfiiuD tbU hiti week's p^<^;;wia 
blfit i^wdeht i^a hqbg, a 

turnii^ pc^t' 

communists fibijbid ai;4.^on 

die whole commonseo^ ‘ appib^ 
have a good rdhanec of ^tuuiiag^s. the 
p^e-s^rs invtbi Cfspn^st , 

I. I MM , 1 ^ ■ UMi:.. 

, ■ .;:i '' . ‘tU | 




incliiding Chief Luthull\ Speech 
Nobel piiae ccremouy at wd/were * 
confiscated. T|^^ beac^aster and staff ot 
my school 
government chat I 

stay on three w^Ir studies 

1 was preparibsw 
had written their papers. 

But on November 6th | yv«s depprted, 

I Was five times fin^r-bthbecL escorted .; 
by piam<l6thei pOli^ to the pgii^ and'' 
allowed tfieor^Caliy, to move |f<Sc^/till .. 
my aeroplane kft.* Two men, wii^Cd 
me arid my friends closely, ^:of' 
them later accompanied me 
to Sallsburj'. At Salisbury T ^ji^ hiei %'y \ • 
yet another plain-clothes policeman, and 
prevented from meeting four, of the' stk 
friends who had come to say goodbye. I'; 
was kept from the press and irty posses¬ 
sions were thoroughly searched. There * 
was no witness with me during itioSt of 
the search. 

To hie my deportation mtfant the end 
of ‘a dream to leacb in an African sJecon-/ 
dary school in southern Africa. To/my ' 
students It meant that the iS who itrere / 
being taught tlifO'e Subjects byfne at tf^/ 
equivalent of dCE *• O " level lost jthdk'' 
teacher at the most critical tithe. ‘ 
34 students who were studying for Jun{6tf . ' 
Certificate may suffer eyefri pldrei . for ’ 
they are lcs.s mature. I have been ‘ 
replaced; this Would have been impos¬ 
sible at such short notice. Thfe students’' 
academic careers it^y pOssi.bly, be fdih^ 
sib^e, for African j^ungsters^.^c'^K^ 
depend^ on cxamirfati^ rfestiltl ' 




INTERNATIONAL RSTOKT 


ISRAEL'' ' i" 

'l ';. , , , . _ . , ; _ 

Topsyturvy 

intelAviv: 

F Algous old n^' sometuncfi koow when 
tjhe tifbe' hiU'^'iiioAie to fade'away. K 
they miss their momrat, tlte insult can he 
(^stressing. When ei^een months Ago'A& 
^-Otuitm retitjed, ranlly it was thought, 
frntt behtg. Inaid’^ nrimd: miAMtt,, he 
carriedt»i%' him m ma f^butz nt the 
N^etr the wiitffl of thost’ of his 

pet^de^iuKL tfaejur. 'ntm comu^n' that 
enoi^ ^B'hpOU|i& Bdt'new the old war- 
hosso'to obhiip ligmtdg'bitek not, itis’hiie, 
1 b 6 py m tmathtie himsoif bm in ahem'at 
iBO' wcifwhed position d hh 
tig£kT<a(p<^Uy that of Jtilr'DyiiO, tiurtm- 
mer aid of shdf, who tesigned fitnn fak 
post as minister of agrktikure last month) 
and^ in thumping hostility to the prime 
ffltelster he chose as hk successor, Mr Levi 
Eshkol, On December 14th, Mr Eshkol 
decided to turn the quarrel with his former 
leader into a national issue by residing 
himself and taking with him his coalition 
govemmmt. 


MAOHREtt 

Wider Still 
and Wider/ 

W eEN King .Hassan of. Moto^ pays 
a.visk^ he does it m style. There 
was, nqthihf perfunctoay about his call on 


Prdijifjhiht. .Botiiguiba of Tunisk,/' which 
end^ !ipta December latlu' He redressed 
the dktmpotiltmeot of so many previous 
portpoqgaeots^ by staying a full week». The 
visit was above all impotunt for what it 
symliolked. Tbk wat the agreemm 
the twp heads of state to rise above tiieir 
four yeats* eatrangemat, brou^ about by 
Tunisia’s recognition of ^meunia. King 
Hassan.cannot modify Mdrbcco’s claims to 
Mauretimia until hk government at home 
is broadly enough based to withstand a hue 
and cry from the conservative (Istiqlal) 
opposituH, which calls for terrUorkl cx- 
panmo far into the Sahara. . But mean- 
ahile Morqcco and Tunisia are to make a 
fresh start hi harni^hing aU their consular, 
cultural, iutiicial and sociaT activities. Their 
mutual co-operation accords qf .195^ 
which had beanie a dead letter—have been 
revived hnd new ones signed. 

The decision to try to by-psss political 
prohldi|aa and push ahead with arrange- 
ineiM tiwit^h^ter common interests {s f^rt 
of .wm ttraecome a general trend in .the 
Ma|Ud# time two years agp 
. dent Bourguiba was suspecting tte Algerians 
of ccnnplidty in a plot a^nst his life. Thk 



,V- .s. 


Its mdst^e has not prevented a number 
of u$eful ^^tebt inter-aid ecpnoknk dk- 
cussiona from taking plate thk year. Hiete 
passed a milestone Itet montii (on Noveot- 
her 26th and ayth) whe^n the North African 
mhiist^S of .eanomy took pkrf in a cem- 
feteoce fo 'Tangier tbai hlis. w hd pwallel 
since i95g,'^en Morocte, Tunisia and a 
still unUberateti Algeria launched the idea 
of Maghrebi unity m the kelts^e place. 

hi rhoK .days It .u'as Algeria, stiU uncer- 
tam of it.s future, tiiat was seddng an 
anOhorage wllhin a Maghrebi setting/ This 
year a newcomer, Libya, e^ad ten^vely 




•Aft'w^ turn Israel ftpside-domV Mot 

Tttmd is a cotuitiy spiked by problems 
tfaiit are only too unteinfcwtably real. This 
makes it all the more saddenmg that Mr 
Ben-Gurion should have chosen as the 
weapon with which to challenge Mr Eshkol 
the weary old issue of the "'Lavooi affair.” 
Ten years after the tiiaming security fiasa 
that started the whp^; thing off,.and four 
yehrs' ititef the Isridi cabinet abmlved Mr 
Pinhas Lavon (who hod bea defence 


time a yekr ^o he'Was reebodfod wHh 
Pteskfent Benbelli:', mb .prodf /uy. in Mr 
Benbelln’s atieoddnee’^io Tunish at the 
celebrations of the French evacuation of 
Bizerta. But King, Htesan was btoodidg 
itt boa^/tbeoi atmoii^ fighting hblwcen 
Algerians, and Moroccans /long theii com- 
moh border bad jikt been orod^f to a halt, 
much , bitterness stid.otlerflowed from it. 


Libyans may well be seeking closer contact 
w|tfa their western dc^boura, to aunter- 
balance *^o’$ piiU. Libyan technicians 
.have attended . other' North African 
eanomic conferences! but this was the first 
official Libyan paiticipation. 

Much prdiii^ary work has bea done 
on plans for ccHirtiinadng North African 
eanmnks.. Some of t^Se fUos were' 
sti&bom : the creation, for example, of 
a single steel plant to Serve the whNe 
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minister at' ibe t!iaie).iif«espoeBhBiiy far 
flfderinf itfi Mr BaiGurion Is now behind 
« nfoyKoy fadtieotiatiheaffK^ 

Ma^ party to resunecrtillb^whoiO sffhir 1^ 
ordenag a fresh investigation. 'The (krty 
has-been s|^ as it was it^laaiury, 1961, u 
the timerof die cabinetlnqtiifyl 
Mr Ba-Gutioh seems to have allowed 
his personal animosity toWards Mr Lavon 
To btiiat hk ^tkal acnaka. He may dso 
have, been tnumiided by ^e^adviee of leie; 
thdh'iesponsffw imembeiii 'Israeli 

government %he liiv^dieir bwnmasone for 
wf^ng to damate tiie iMbnh aynister's 
position. Ac any rate; he misjudged the 
. reactiOH. FeW foiMlis, hew«VerstitHig their 
loyalty m dm-fatoer^gurei .ate j^lieased m 
'see tMir-goyennoab-thtfied opikle'down 
over a')amaitabfo'ta*yter'^d ksue. ' 

Mr BddKdV ibbdc thteapy retignlng 
wfll ptbbably reault ie britigi^ hmrttid^hk 
ovcMmdnr hadk in a‘ettoegte poeftiiDa. 
ThO' spbt in Mapei was hattuhg effective 
giwenameni and there was ho' to 

the lag, itiM-party wrangle. .IsMtik are 
petf^y aware tbat.tiiey need Mr Eshkol'; 
there is D6 ' dterttative leader whb aUld. be 
^ of ehagh auppoM' to run die obuntry. 
With liidt-imd a prudent choke'ttf-'new. 
mfoktclrs. MrEtiikol should now be able to 
Mmersirtut die Liava squabNe' and get 
bade to tUmgs that matter. It % Mr Ba- 
Gurioo whose reavbry may be harder. 


region is almost nnpossible...now that 
A^etia sued Tunisia are getting on so fast 
wp. theit own. But tiireVarc plenty of 
other spheres in which industrialisation 
mipt be so arranged as to give tbe.gratest 
baefits to . all and avoid wasteful dupli¬ 
cation., Eva . the Aigerian-Motpocan 
frontier dkpute might be sNvod widiio an 
econumfo .framework, if Algeria’s pro¬ 
jected gas pipeime to Europe were to pass 
through Moroca, for instance. King Hassan 
WQu|d:,he kas fevful lest , his .eountry lose 
N 1 advantage from the Sahara’s; wealth, 
The imml^te achievement of die Tan¬ 
gier. cotifeieocc has beato^set up two 
permanent Maghrebi organs, the first a ca- 
sultative committee, the secod a. indus¬ 
trial study catre that wBl-woik m Tripoli 
in,Li^a. The Algerians monw^e seized 
their oanoe . to buttonhole the Libyans for 
oil talks., Algeria has , bea aggrieved to 
see .libya’s tel productfon, suipassing its 
fowo in:.volume. -Ih cooaequene^ Mr 
Moutitasser, the Uhyan .prime miakiar, 
was invited to Algiers-last week and mked 
to.haimteike.hk tel polkies widi dtote of 
Algrrid, But in fact the Uhyaaa <WQ do 
litde until some eoikluafod is;ieaehed;i8.tfae 
piesat Algerian>FteQdi'negotiatioQn 
. The Algerian-Liliym. caversatiohs mgy 
nevertheless have been useful .a the sil^e 
bask of getting.to rknoW each othm. The 
two auntries. represent the two North 
African extremes ol, careful oonservatkm 
a the 'one,hand and radical sodalkm On 
.the other. If the.twain can meet and find 
a ooinmoa'iladguaga; there 'ttt hopes.dnt 
. the SBameMd seas- .el Notth Afrkfn 
economic unity m ay gre w . ■ ^ i : ; 





Here are 5 facts you should know about it: 


This ingot dffiteel was oxjrgen produced. 

TBs two major otygen processes are the 
new Italdo and L-D prbcesseis. 

. Consett ijslhe Oilly steal c^mj^dny In the 
WQxU with both of tbenL 

This itieans-'that Conset^ can now pro¬ 
duce higher (juality steels. In a wider range 


than ever before. And with an astonishing * 
uniformity of properties. 

It also produces them fester. 

If you’d like to hear mpre straight talk 
about oxygen produced steel, ring us. 

Or come and visit P.ur,pew plant. It’s a 
new and vigorous exppdence. 


Consett 


Consett Iron Company Limited,< Consett, County ' Durham Telephone: Cnrtwtt S41 
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Manufacturers IIan<ivor Trttst Comp^iy 1ms 
opened a r^resentatiVe office at ' , 

San Juan de Letran 2, Mexico City, lliis 
new banking facility ^geared to the. dynamic 
changes in the Mexican economy—will be! 
especially helpful to those businessmen, 
investors and others who trade or travel 
in this forward-moving counliyV 

Complete global coverage for'all typ|^ 
of international banking seiyioes. '■ 
is assured tlirpugh: 

• Our two London hranclies. 

• Our represontatice offices tit Beirut, 
Frankfuii, Madrid, Manila, Mexico City, Paii 
Rome, Sao Paulo and Tokyo. 

• Correspoisdent han^ throughout the, world. 

• The officers and staff of our International 
Dicision in New York. 


tnlernathnfit Division: 

44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10015 
London BrotKhos: 7 frinett StrMt) L C. 2 and 10 Mount Strott, W. 1 
Roproiontotivo Officti: 

lifrut • Frankfurt; Madrid ■ Manila vMtxica City * Parii* Romt ■ Sao Paula ‘ Tokyo 

HABTUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 

hwpofoisd wHh Lknifod UablUty in U.S.A, 

Mnmbar Ffdtral Dtpotif fnsuranc* Corpcroflon 
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New Stage for 
Negro Rights 

WASHINGTON, ikl 

A DECApi- of revolution in American race rt^latjons came to a 
symbolic end in tUc Supreme Court this week. The Conrt 
sustained unanimously the constitutionality of Titl^ II of the new 
Civil Rights Act, the section that outlaws racial discruninatioo. ip 
hotels, restaurants and places of amusement throughout the country. 
In doing so the Court really stepped down from the place it has 
filled as the principal force for reform in the racial area. The prime 
responsibility for lifting accumulated burdens from the Negro now 
passes from the courts to the political branches of govcrmhent -and 
in large measure from the law to social action. The revolution 
goes on, but in itew hands and new ways. 

ft was just over ten years ago—and how much longer it seems— 
that the Supreme Court held racial segregation in state-supported 
schools to be unconstitutional. Earlier decisions had given intima¬ 
tions that such a ruling was likely but the event, when it came, had 
explosive repercussions. It set oft a turmoil of resistance in the 
South that challenged the continuing viability of American 
federalism. It brought the federal courts into the most intimate 
policing of the actions of state officials and, as law prevailed, 
encouraged the Supreme Court to take further bold steps in re¬ 
interpreting the Constitution. It awoke the American people to 
the moral consequences of racism. It awoke the Negro and gave 
him enough hope to demand justice. Eventually it awoke the rest 
the federal government to the need for action. 

Law was the dominant theme of the decade. The great under- 
Iving issue was obedience to law and respect for the Supreme Court 
as its ultimate expounder—the issue fought out at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and finally settled at Oxford, Mississippi. During thp 
long course of the Civil Rights Act through Congress, law was 
again the focus for a large part of the time as the debaters argued 
over the BilTs constitutional basis. Senator Goldwater took his 
political stand against the legislation on a legal ground—his asserted 
belief tliat it was unconstitutional. Now legal questions about the 
Act's best-known provision have been settled. In its ruling on 
Monday the Supreme Court found in Congress's power over inter¬ 
state commerce ample scope to prohibit racial discrimination that 
may affect that commerce. Some Southerners gave ritual cries of 
despair and Mr David Lawrence, the newspaper columnisr, wrote 
that the decision established “a federal dictatorship.” But the 
interesting fact is that the Civil Rights Act had already won a large 
degree of compliance in the South before the Supreme Court 
placed the crown of legitimacy upon Title II. 

This autumn the National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People held a banquet in the largest hotel in Biloxi, 
Mississippi. The speaker, on this occasion, Mr Jack Greenberg of 
the NAACP's Legal Defence Fund, remarked that neither the 
hotePs management nor its ocher guests seemed to pky any notice 
to the racially mixed group. In other cities in Mississippi places 
covered by the new law arc open to Negroes though how many 
actually use them is another question. It is rtoieyi^ortny that OUie’s 
Barbecue, the restaurant in Birmingham, Alsftjama, that challenged 
the Act in one of the cases decided this week, was the only eating 
place in Birmingham which refused to serve Negroes when a teat 
was made last summer. The \t'ashington Post has just carried an 
article by a Negro reporter who drove 4,300 miles through the 



the Justice dvil rights division for the last fdut 

said recently that the 1^64 Act had so far 

. pliance, a8.^h«j!Sts a .nation lav( a j 

rcsi^ct aha With the ^ ^ ^ \ ‘ . 

Only a short t^me agqjt hayc teen 

of the Unite'^, States as a country d^votc^ ww* it I?.,. 
coijXtext, wichoUt trohy. If is njbt that Uwlesshm has 
as a probleni. The federal gqvertin^fVdl^c ttoseddt&g 
tte alleged rnurdefers of three civil ri^ts woitera in Ppiladc^phui) 
Mississippi^ is an example y any/convictions there would a 
surprise. Throughout Mississippitesistaftce to the most dementary 
right of Negroes, one conceded cvci^ by Senator Goldwater—:t6e 
right to vote—remains relentless, But Mr Gr^berg, .who is not 
given to being a Pohyanna, has said that he would not be greatly 
surprised to see at least urban Mississippi ** recede from its hard 
line on Negro voting” in the next few years. 


. % 

T he law, then, is approaching the limits of its capacity tt> ded 
wiih the inequalities of race. The Supreme Court ha^^ pow 
found unconstitutional virtually every jkind of official discri^hation 
save the barriers to inter-racial marriage that still exist in hindeen 
states ; and these are undoubtedly doomed by last week*s decision 
striking down a Florida law against unmarried couples of different 
races occupying the same room. At the presidential hbmihatihg 
conventions last summer civil rights organisations could hardly 
think of any new legislation to demand, surely an astonishing 
change from the past day3 when ne\y laws were seen aS the cure 
for all ills. Now it is appreciated that they were only the first step. 

It has begun to be recognised that families too poor to feed their 
children properly do not worry much in practice about being 
accepted at motels; that Negroes untrained for anything but 
manual labour will not profit much when the Civil Rights Act^s 
provision against discrimination in jobs becomes effe^ve next 
year; that even fair administration in Mississippi of the laws 00 
registering voters would not give the vote to all a Negro;popula- 
tion that is 70 per cent ilUterate. Mr Greenberg, loc^g ahead 
to the next decade, said that 

all of us concerned with race relations wifi become inqxtshigly 
occupied with those most difficult economic and social issues which 
ti'anscend racial, status but are also Oompleteljr bcomd Up with it 

He was referring to the aspects of American life that ^rf getting 
so much attention these days from both poHticiaus and libedl 
analysts outside the gOvernment-^tark rural poverty in the South 
and other regions^ the psychological effects (ff slum life iU WImii 
centres, the under-financing of education*. Raee relevant to thM 
non-racial facts bf life becaii^ it is Negron who ^er iuch 
deprivations in, disproportionate nomben. ^eaiilhgful Imprbs^ 
n^nts in urban life, or in education, of in the cohdiddns' df 
workers, will help Negroes especially. 

Money in large (juanttties fa the mst requir^nt in tfifa poso- 
legal era. There ate indications that \t ]nayt»e,ayii&Uc. President 
Johnson’s anti-poverty programnic should become a (rfiitfiil source 
of funds if it^ pace can be accelerated aftdr a markedly ^Utioua 
start. The President is also expect To priority to a/fajrge- 
scalc programme of federal aid to education in his requests lo the 
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new Congress. Aflf suocessftil effort to Yemovt (be (Jbadi^tagef 
inherent in a blafdt ^Idh wil tak4 qui^ 06^ii log^ti^ as nfeU at 
money. There are iiiteresdng ezperhhents iindef way, such as NeW 
York^s Mfttroveftial Mobitisatfon Fbr YOtith and (he Washington 
project to provide massive legal assistance, pre-tchool education 
and other uplifting measi^ in one hi»vily Negro neighbourhood, 
but no one can tra(<jt,wil) ,bc easy to overcome inherit^ 
social and ecptwnhd. b^kwaijdms or the personal racial prejudkies 
which arc bey^ lii^ 'jcohtrdl and. whose potdicy the world has 
now, ipi^y> SOM ddipMinrated in' many places outside the ItTni^ 
StatM, 

Lame Ducks' Parade 

M TShiitRS of New York’s State Legislattire toiitd back to Albany 
this week ^to tackle a thcMiiy task which their successors 
next monthj when New York will be taken over by a Democratic- 
controller le^flature for the first time in a generation^ will prb- 
baUy itiiist ofi dbinjg all over again, most likely as a constitutional 
ameodmeiiit to escaj^ a veto by the Republican. Governor. The 
task is tQ redraw the boundaries of the districts from which mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature are elected. The Supreme G>urt has ruled 
that, for each of the two houses pf a bicameral Legislature, such 
districts must contain substantially equal numbers of voters; once 
in effea this ruling—^known as one man, one vote —will end 
the present over-representation of rural areas which has made Sutc 
Legislatures so conservative. Deadlines for action are set some¬ 
times by lower federal, sometimes by state, courts. In New York 
the day is April ist. The courts will also decide which plan should 
stand. 

The reason for Governor Rockefeller’s haste and for his 
reluctance to turn the job over to a politically neutral commission 
is that, even though constituencies must be equal in population, 
their ^undaries can be arranged—the American word is gerry¬ 
mandered—to benefit one party and hamper the other. The 
Governor knows that his own political future (lus second term 
ends next year) and that of his party are at stake. Consequently he 
is turning a deaf ear to Democratic accusations that it is flouting 
the will of the people to allow lame ducks (members who were 
defeated for re-election last month) to set the scene for future 
elections. The Democrats, the Governor has replied, would do ' 
the saflae if they were in office. But in most northern states their 
interests will be served by fairer representation. , With the 
Republicans about to be reduced to holding only around a third of 
the total number of seats in State Legislatures all over the country, 
it is they who are makiqg hay while they can. In Ohio last 
week Republicans were pushing through a constitutional amend¬ 
ment on redistricting before they lost the majority of three-fifths 
which is necessary to adopt one. 

In New York the Governor’s adWsbry commi^on has proposed 
that the size of both houses should be increascd(» so that the move 
toward equality VKOuld not wipe out too many districts—and memr 
bers. With this same view in mind It urged the Legislature to 
consider fractional voting—allowing sparsely settled districts to 
retain their mernbci;?, but making their votes in All^y worth only 
one-half, one-third or one-sixth that of the normal member. This 
is the opposim of what, New Jersey's highly unrepresentative State 
Senate has done/ . It is trying to meet the standard set by the 
Supreme Court without electing hew numbers, by giving those 
&om heavily populated districts extra votes« But can a single 
legislator really reflect the diversity of a big constituency as well 
as nineteen could ? ]^venrually questions like this will have to 
be answered by the Supreme Court—^unless a constitutional amend¬ 
ment CO limit Its powers over redistneting Is adoi^d promptly. 
A^ify eight states have complied with its ruling ; |Mny mor^ are 
under court ordet#^ do 'so. ^ 


|S|o Pbterrfhg IVh M 

Sw of Defence, who dosed down a 
number 9 i military bases last month, is still in search of 
greater efficiency, however loud the outcry. On Saturday 
he unveiled a controversial plan to merge the Army’s Organised 
Reserve with the Natioful Glfiard,,eiulmg:.,a4do|^^ 
costly and which fails to!{irciiriile the Aa^^ cofibbaC^rkdy 
reserves which would be needqd if war sh^ld break out. Tk: 
Amay Reserve, which is undef t^ direct ^ointtol o(^]peip^mbilt 
of D^cnce, is pdnfully unready ; Mr McNamara said that it would 
take as long to mobilise one of its divisions as to raise, train and 
equip a new regular one. The National Guard’s divisions .arc 
under the control of State Goverhors, althou^ 90 per cent of tfadr 
funds from the federal government and in an cmcigency 
control OTcr the Guard passes to the President. Diilike the Army 


President 


Other 

Parties million votee 


Johnsons 
Victory 

President John.son's election is now 
official. The quaint and meaning¬ 
less machinery of the Electoral 
• College creaked into action on 
Monday and cast its formal vote: 

486 for Mr Johnson and Senator 
Humphrey and 52 for Senator Gold- 
water and Mr Miller. These flgurcs 
are not arbitrary; the number of 
electors in each .state is the same as 
that of the total of the state’s representation in Congress 
(Senators plus Representatives) and the electors cast their 
ballots for the man whom a majority of their state’s voters 
chose in November. 

Now that all the election returns arc in, certified by sute 
governments and analysed by computers, it is clear that 
Mr Johnson got just what he wanted: a landslide so over¬ 
whelming as tq remind everyone of President Roosevelt’s 
massive victory in 1936—^d just a little bit bigger. Mr 
Johnson got 61 per cent of the total vote of 70,640,289. In 
1936 Mr Roosevelt, defeating Mr I.andon, received 60.8 per 
cent of the votes cast. The majority racked up by Mr Johnson 
—of 15,975,924 votes—also broke tlie record of just over 
11,000,000 made by Mr Roosevelt in 1936. (In i960 President 
Kennedy secured only 112,803 votes more than Mr Nixon.) 
There are still other comparisons with Mr Roosevelt’s second- 
term victory. Not since then until last November 3rd had 
any Democrat been w popular with businessmen, college 
graduates, voters in their twenties and even Republicans. 

In the size of bis landslide, Mr Johnson achieved enough 
superlatives to please even a Texan. He carried more states (six) 
by a millibn votes than any presidential candidate befoire him 
and the total number of votes cast for him-^43,121,085— 
exdeedod the prebSous record of more than 35,060,000 set by 
President Eisenhower in 1956. To be sure that no one ignores 
,, the parallel with hit <|pclared idol, Mr Tohnson is copying 
certain of details of Mr Rposevelt’s second Administration. 
He hat, for exainple, chosen to deliver his Sute of the Union 
address on January 4th, the opening day of the new Congress, 
at the unusual hoqa chosqin by Mr Roosevelt, nine o’clock 
fn the evening. Ti^at hdur has the advantage, which he would 
have relished; of Catching “most of the nation before its tele- 
visJon screens rather than its wireless sets. 
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Re^jervc^thc Giiwd is ^bjea to poUtM «iitf;llf 

tbi»*r^:iadlMd pediaps beoiuse of it—4t is the ^ttor^ tqn^ppai 
aod readier lor^combat of •the two, Members of both un paid lor 
weekly or mootbly drills aod summer ira^og} together they, cost 
about $2 billioit a year. 

The National Guard docs not esgipe unscathed ila the oew 
scheme. Fifteen of its present twenty-three divisions are to be 
reduced to brigades or to be disbanded. 3ut it will end .up 
550;,ooo mcn^; J5p>o6o [more? thapf its. pre^t 
These are to be organised in eight well-equipped, ready-to-go 
divisions. The Army Reserve will contribute tia best units to 
Guard and then go out of existence except is a pool of iodivldui^ 
Besides saving $150 million a yearMrMcNaoiara^ pian will provide 
the army with reserves worthy of the name, designed to fit into tbc 
plans of the Department of Defence. No longer ioduded amoi:^ 
the ready reserves will be members of Congress—some eighty erf 
them, including Senator Goldwater—and about 5,000 key ofii^s 
who would not be allowed to leave their posts if war broke out. 
To many who have enjoyed the prestige and perquisites, this is a 
blow. And—the final grain of salt iin the wounds—the services will 
no longer be allowed to take members of Congress on far-ranging 
tours trf inspection, except at the request of a committee chairman 
or with the permission of Mr McNamara. 

The Secretary of Defence must have the assent of Congress to 
increase the size of the National Guard. In spite of the rumbling 
from politicians, the grumbling from ex-sefvicemen’s organisations 
and the fears that he is moving rapidly toward the concept of a 
single service, he seems likely to get it. For one thing, with a 
guile unusual in Mr McNamara, he has divided his endmies: the 
National Guard Association is cautiously pleased by the scheme. 
For another, behind Mr McNamara stands the President, who 
warns every saving he can get without sacrificing efficiency in 
defence. Finally, young men who cap now discharge most of their 
obligation for military Service by joining a reserve unit may find 
this more difficult and may volunteer for the regular forces in order 
to escape conscription. 


Baker Re-Boxed 

T in; Senate Rules Committee, with its eye fixed on Mr Robert 
(“ Bobby Baker, has made the same mistake as many tele¬ 
vision senals bkore ft. • has rim dii ibo'Iong, promising the 
deifoitfiment in the next instalment. This month’s episode was to 
have taken the lid off scandals which might have embarrassed Presi*- 
dent Johnson during the election e8inpaigil.~(Mr‘Baker received 
his pQweififf job, from which be resigi^t^d a year ago, as Secretary 
to the l>efiuv:rats in the Senate from-Mr Johnson, when he led the 
party in the 5 ici»te.) But now fW conunittec's hearings have been 
adjourned uifel next mdfidr. They did produce tome drama, how¬ 
ever. Refereilc^to business .trips with “playprls” and “part- 
time models 'i have been plent^ul; so have charges that Mr ^ker 
received radhbv for trying to' influence the course of Ic^lation 
through thefi has been ho an^cr to tie; main 

question wW^ the'^SmMmttc* had s« fot„i(5?i(: was there a 
conspiracy, ai^ged by Mt.BSl^t; fo“iavc an oijerpayment on 
insurance for building of dbe Washbgton s^rts su^um 
channelled to the Deqiocrats fw usg in the i960 election pampaign ? 

Mr Matthew McCiiEillcey-,'tiie B^iladelphU contractor Whose firm 
built the stadiud^and wto,^ recently Ambassadop^to-Irelapd;*.- 
denies this dia^e&tly. He atbiits that his office did' pay $36,000 
too much to Mr Don Reynolds, the agent « 1 io ai^n^t|^C-insur¬ 
ance. But tl^s had been a “ goof ” through ba^ bool-keeping, not 
a deliberate " Idckback.” Mr Reynolds disagrees. ^ former friend 
of Mr Baker's and now the diief witness againk him, he says 


that he-: tept pwt o{ the naonay fw hiiss«K iui4;giivft 

Mr 9aMr, as the duee asea had actapg^ w 

on Ihv ooD«itnth»al aaHikbiMitfib.aa^seifiii.aa|^anythiiig«v'''^^ 

On tjha :tbe next 
fofmf presidential aisistaat. who waa,artPtt^i«o 
in. OciiotKr- ’ tb^ ptpttsca pC Ut 
will be asM<,t9 .to'aoswee 

changes, i Ihptj w put praiHiDem AtoiJlejgMikhi jabhup- 

wwithted adxertiiviif^.d^^ tuxiSi^ 

■ r > ctadhoc. io;V!IGHiAi;|pL-(!ii^. 

j dK|iiheik|er()( 

... a6ll»)(lbJ<iiosimi.dtcb 
!« Seqam^ lifeihiwicfotb 
. . .There. Mvo . iacety.:bia^ 
hints that Mr iRayholda 
has produced even ^re 
diodchig allegttioos for 
the |lule8 ComBaittee^io 

t (slK|efdaioMat|ey6ntr 
^ 'aleA^ UMi^ais W ds 
part. It Is not sure that 
.. die. hives'tigating Setia- 
. ton will be stm 
their way put of d>e di^ 
(dot. Perha^k does not 
*fr RvynoMf; iMcvrtain halo-. matter. A-federal gntod 

jury is considering whether Mr Baker has Commitfed any ctiltie. 
Moreover, the Federal Bureau of Invesdgidon and .the Intmud 
Revenue ^rvke, more ex{>er{cnced deuths, win remain attentive to 
the Rules Committee's show, even if everyone else loses interest. 


Comsat's Dizzy Ride 

NEW YORi; 

A81 week the most frenzied trading that Wall StrM has seen 
since the autumn splendour of the 19^1 bull market propelled 
the shares of the Communications Satellite Corporation beyohd any 
gravitational pull of reality and into an oi^it of pure speculation. 
Swinging as much as ten ^ints a day, in erratic jumps that ZKver- 
ihdcss kep leaving it hi^er, thd si6dK ibfe fiurfn'$55^ # on 
Deumibpr yth to $71.50 at its p^ ouMon^y^-^ wwd perform¬ 
ance shares in a company with no divicl^ds> no profits, no 
income and, at the moment, no operation^*,. It,is dis^iwtilig that 
cvciV drastic action by the New York Stock Exchange has fawd 30 
far to calm the frenzy of the speculators by very much. - ! 

“ Comsat,” oflcoiirse, has b^n a ** Ugh flyer ” ‘sinc^i five,million 
-shurcs were sold to the public at $20 ^ch last June. Wltma two 
itonths the pricC^d doubled. But this at !eas^ had something to 
()o with the pototial value of the shares. Many believers in the 
eventual profit;^ tp be made in space put sl^es pway, for their 
children andrfnany who had not been able to,buy ril they wanted 
on the ori|^(xial OfTcring took those that turned up Jatcr on the 
marker. In contrast, the current whirlwind seems ordy marginally 
cpnnccjed with a piece of news—the announcement j that'OMnsat 
^ay “Early Bird ” satellite, relaying cospnerpal messages 

between Europe and North America, into orbit as fd^Us next 
- May. The true source of the upward spiral $eeoQU to ^mat Wall 
Street calls the “one more idiot” ieor}^—when;a stock 
becomes the focus of public excitement^ no^mattrr how inflated a 
price is paid for it, there will always be '^one.ofi^re id^? to buy 
it back at a higher price still. In addhionrtjpjptulafi^^ 
the shares short in the belief that the price would "fall after 
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December tbd 'first dare on ^hich investors could take their 
(profit withoat paying' a tax pebalrf. Instead prices of the small 
floating supply of the shares rose as ocher speculators bought them 
in the hope oi profiting at the expense of the short sellers. 

Comsat's dizzying rise has provoked a variety of restraining 
ttieasufes^ The Stc^ Exdrange^ v;^ith the approv^ of the Securi> 
tiea and Exchange Cofluiiissiba and the major brokerage houses, 
has demanded that until furilej^ notice all Comsat trading must be 
dcme widi cash on the bamlhe'ad. The Federal Communications 
Goniiiusakm has ordered an ‘1 m^rmal inquiry ’* to tpskc sure that 
the fo^gn ofwnership of GopMt's pqb^ stopk not ^ceejM 
the limited 20 per cent (op one milj^ 

(Five million shares in the jDorpOratk^i are not available to. ibe 
public^ having been sold, teqoired, to American qmi* 

munications carriers.) And jE^mtoore, although the FCC inSiji^ 
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that * its decision has nothing to do with the enormous 'volume of 
shares changing hands this months the commission'has announced 
that it will undertake a full examination of whether Comsat or 
the communications companies, jointly or in^vidually, should own 
and operate the American ground stations in the glo^ network of 
satellites which Comsat is setting up. 

Right—and Unrepentant 

E xtreme conservatives—and conservative extremists—refuse to 
be crushed by the defeat of Senator tjoldwater. It is true 
that the Minutemen, a mysterious, probably negligible, vigilante 
group, has drawn the gloomily righteous conclusion that America 
has seen its last free election and that bullets, not ballots, must be 


Power by (Competitive '' 
Co-operatffSfi % 

The National Power Surve3^:jW published presumes that:46n(jand will be promoted by 

after ahnost three years' wq^Jc hy the Fed- such reduciipi^ The FPC estimates that the 

ctal. Power Commission and expert advisory present avefiftS^ price of 1.7 cents a kilowatt 

committees from all brande d the elec- hours for the’iourttry as a whole can be re- 

tridty industry, forecasts that American Con- duced to about x.'2 cents by 1980 and that the 

tumen wiU require about 2.8 trillion (a present marked differentials between various 

trillion is a million million) kilowatt hours of regions will be narrowed substantially, 

electricity a year by 1980, about three times To the private electricity industry this pro¬ 
as much as is being used at present. Annual jection seems unrealistic since it makes no 

consumption will then be about 10,600 kilo- allowance for possible inflation. To ihe 

watt hours a head compared with 5,400 kwh diehard old believers in the principle of 

in 1963. This will mean increasing general- public ownership of power it seems suspect, 

ing capacity from the present 200 million since it is to be achieved by “competitive 

kilowatts to about 525 million kilowatts and co-operation ” between the 446 private com- 

investment in electric plant from $66 billion panics, which own 76 per cent of the 

to $172 billion. country’s generating capacity and serve 79 

Su<^ an expansion, facilitating the practical per cent of its customers, and the 2,158 state 

application of both recent and coming tech- and local government agencies, the 969 rural 

nological advances and the co-ordination of co-operatives and the 44 federal government 

the country’s various power systems, should systems which provide the rest of the 

make k possible to reduce the price of elec- country’s electricity. Competitive co-opera- 

iricity substantially. Indeed, the forecast tion is the present, improved form of “ part¬ 


nership ” which became a dirty word, at least 
in this context and to Democrats, in the 
Eisenhower days; then it meant the virtual 
abandonment by rhe federal government of 
the New Deal’s answer to the alleged exploit¬ 
ation of consumers by the private power com¬ 
panies—government-owned hydro - electric 
plants, notably those on the Tennessee and 
Columbia Rivers. 

But since the nineteep-ihirtie.s the private, 
companies have learned responsibility ; the 
availability of cheap power from government 
sources has helped to teach them their lesson 
but so has the general change in political and 
economic thinking since that time. Moreover, 
charges for electricity are now so thoroughly 
regulated by the Federal Power Commission 
t1 r.t there is little need for the famous govern¬ 
ment “ yardstick.” This will be true as long 
as the commission retains the "‘consumer 
orientation ” introduced by President Ken¬ 
nedy’s appointees. 

But there are now two vacancies on the 
five-man commission and the term of the pro¬ 
gressive chairman, Mr Joseph Swi^er, 
expires before long. Liberals fear that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s appointees, when they arrive. 
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thi yea)Mb> of (be fu^re. Sut elsewl^ tW right wing is busily 
sillier linings: The voice of its intebectuidS} the 
Ret>i&Wi spurns ^e Idea that the election was a repudia¬ 
tion of conservatism, claims the Senator's 26 million votes as a 
wonderful achievement for-the right—and ignores the fact that 
many of these were cast purely as a matter of habit by life-long 
Republicans. What is needed now, the magazine and its con¬ 
tributors argue, is better communication with the mass of the 
people, less misrepresentation of conservatism by the liberal press— 
and a shift of 12 per cent in the electorate. 

Mr Robert Welch, founder of the John Birch Society, com¬ 
plained recendy that the Republican leaders never un^rstood 
the nature of the campaign which they should have waged. But 
instead of being downhearted the society is stepping up its drive 
for members and funds and opening new regional offices in Chicago 


and Washington ; others may follow In 

According to the Conservative Society bfVAo^rilbk 

mUiUoa Americans can’t be wrong/' With a toehold in the 

R^ublicah party which they will fight .hard. 

wing groups are planning to redouble theifc policicai| 

The success the John Birch Society .in cOovertMi Wcgpybm 
local police foms has come m. light 4dd 

Philadelphia; librarians are harass^ to piX)vMc 
reading. Small wireless stations continjoc to puit^ 
propaganda.' During the election campaign .sudi^ i^ 
attracted alarmed isteimst and a Natin^ Council. 
Responsibihty was.created to rebut miateprcsentatioii 
where the money canv^ from. But it is now admitted that, 

as a resfult of the election campaign, right-wing gtottpl.a^<^^^^ 
known, more widely accepted and mbre active: than leverr r: 


may pay more aiteniion to the interests of the 
industry than of its customers. Inherent in 
the survey’s plans for power pools is the 
danger that huge monopolies may be created, 
even though the FPC emphasises that small 
elcaridty systems must be assured a fair 
share of the expected economic advantages.. 

The present FPC has been using its 
powers to the full'and as a result Congress 
has been pressed to reduce them, so far 
without success. The commission itself 
would probably like some additional 
authority, particularly over the building of 
the nation-wide network of extra high 
voltage (EHV) transmission lines on which 
much of the projected growth and much of 
liie savings in cost depend. These lines 
enable electricity to be transmitted ccono- 
niicallv over many hundreds of miles. 
Thus more efficient generators, larger 
and therefore cheaper to operate, using 
tossiJ fuels (coal and natural gas) or nuclear 
reactors, become feasible. So do other 
money saving improvements, especially coal¬ 
burning steam plants right at tlic mouth of 
the mine or the lignite deposit, instead ol 
ai the urban and industrial centres where 


the power is actually used; tjhjs saves the 
cost of transporting the fuel. 

EHV lines arc also an important factor 
in facilitating both regional and nation-wide 
exchanges of power to meet variations in 
demand. Thus it sliould become possible to 
use all generating capacity almost continu¬ 
ously ; at present large portions, held in 
reserve to meet peak needs at certain times 
of day or year, arc extravagantly idle for long 
periods. Already most of the country’s 
power systems arc interconnected in five 
large networks, but these are not fully co¬ 
ordinated under existing conditions. Im« 
provements in regional co-operation will, 
however, be more beneficial than trans¬ 
continental transfers of power ; this at least 
is the view of the industry wluch fears that 
EHV may bring a national power grid. 

The Power Survey is not intended to be 
a blueprint for the future ; it only provides 
a pattern for possible development to stimu¬ 
late local and nauonal co-operation and to 
avoid costly mistakes which might hamper 
future expansion. Even before the report 
appeared, the stimulus was at work. 'Phis 
summer Congress finally approved the long- 


discussed intertic OQ’the Pgdfic coaii; 
will use HPiV liaee (f<v 

time over long distances, outside Russia) to 
CQ-ordinatc electricity supplies from Ceodda 
to the Mexican border, linking the genera¬ 
tors on the Columbia River in Oregon ai^ 
the Colorado Riv<^ in Arizona witfi the grw 
centres of demand in Califbrnfa. ^ 

This scheme, much amended before .it 
satisfied botli the private qompapies iukI t|e 
advocates of public power, is a genuinely pp- 
operative effort, both between groups a^d 
between regions. Private companies Will p^t 
up about $400 million and the fedeml 
government $300 million. But this is noth¬ 
ing compared with the $ 10.5 billion develop¬ 
ment outlined in September by ten private 
c’ompanies serving the soUth-westerniregic^ 
Similar co-operative schemes have also been 
announced (or Southern and mid-weste|n 
slates. These are just what the survey 
ordered, although there is a suspicion that 
they have beciY rushed into by the private 
companies concerned in order to show that 
they arc capable of doing what is heeded 
without any interfercrtcc from the federal 
auihoriticb in Washington. 


EXCHANGES OF ELECTRICITY IN 1980 
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UNworthy? 

■' ’ NEVr YORK 

HS^tnisguided mortar shell that was fired at the United Nations 
boitding by Cuban cxiks last week missed its mark: Sr 
Guevara, Dr Castro's representative. But it set off, once again, a 
barrage of complaints by XJii delegates aimed squarely at the city 
and its police officials. That New York is engulfed by an atmosphere 
of violence and terror was one charge ; and this was seconded by 
delegates who pnottsned that New Yorkers were hostile to diplomats 
in general and to black diplomats in particular. At times their 
criticisms have seemed more than justified i the questidn of housing 
has been embarrassing. Landlords dislike diplomats as tenants, 
since they are able to break a lease and then claim diplomatic 
immunity, and positively balk at renting flats to African diplomats. 

But these arc mere irritants compared with the larger threats 
of violence which the delegates claim to have encountered in the 
city. Last summer members of the Afro-Asian group became in¬ 
censed at dleged poMce brutality in two separate incidents 
involving studit^ fr^ Kenya and Uganda. These were out<and< 
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nut lititm, they claimedi though the facts were undeog, Suboe- 
queotly, when one of the delegates from Mawxtinia was Idtnself 
set upon and badly slashed about , the head, the Mdcm Ond Asian 
delegates jc^dy fonnally preoented to the Secretary General 
a demand for better protection. Last month the delegates the 
Mayor and the Police Omunissioncr met to air their grievances. 

But the explanations of these two officials^hat the battered 
Mauretanian had been mistaken for a Pueno Rkan with whom 
three young men were feuding or that native white New Yorkers 
were faced with the same roving, random threats of violence—failed 
to satisfy the delegates. They felt that little had b^n done 
on their behalf. They could point, moreover, to resentment on the 
part of New Yorkers against them for their car parking privileges 
and their diplomatic immunity and to the general infection of 
racism in the United States today, among both whites and Negroes. 
All of these complaints suggest that the United Nations may have 
made a mistake in establishing its headquarters in New York, quite 
apart from Cuban mortars. Costs are high ; discourtesy is common¬ 
place ; and privilege (which new diplomats have argued is owed 
to us ”) is hard to come by. 


AMERICAN SURVBY 



Hefping Hand 
for Farmers 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 

This is a decade of anniversaries 
for American farmiog. In 1862 the 
modern era in agriculture virtually began 
with the founding of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the land-grant colleges 
and the ^cation of their research depart¬ 
ments or experiment stations.'* (Each 
state was given 30,000 acres of land by 
the federal government to support one of 
tlKse agricultural colleges ; there arc now 
70 of them and many arc full-fledged 
universities.) Fifty years ago, with the 
signing of the Smith-Lever Aa in May, 
1914, the colleges were joined by the 
Co^pperativc Exteosioii Service, designed 
to carry the floc 3 d of new knowledge and 
techniques about farming and home¬ 
making from the land^rant colleges right 
down to the grass-roots. County agricul¬ 
tural agents and their feminine counter¬ 
parts, home demonstration agents, now 
function in some 90 per cent of America's 
three thousand counties. Their work is 
supported by federal, state and county 
funds and (hey are backed in each state 
by expert staffs at the land-grant 
institutions. 

The county agent is a specialist in 
better nicthods of farming and marketing. 
If he does not know the answers, he 
knows where to get them. He 
farm tp farm, replies to questions, holds 
meetings, brings news of the latest 
improvemenr&i Mleanwhlte, the home 
demonstration agent, who started out by 
showing wives on remote farms better 
methods of housekeeping, has become a 
general consultant on horns mawigetment 



and design, health, thrifty purchasing, 
wise selection and other such useful aids 
to housewives. Both, of course, have 
been aided by the press, in later years by 
the wireless and television and by the 
motor car which has freed farm families 
from isolation and made possible larger 
and more frequent meetings. One 
fascinating aspect of this system has been 
its spread into cities'and into the suburbs 
with their problems of ganden design and 
upkeep. Some of the largest county staffs 
arc to be found in big cities; with batteries 
of telephones shrilling insistent inquiries 
fqr information. Television and wireless 
ptpgrammes conducted by county agents 
are as .popular in cities as they are in rural 
rcgicais. 

The Extension Service and the county 
agent system have also served as models 
and provided aid for many other pro¬ 
grammes, both foreign and domestic. 
Overseas Pea^ .WPrkers—ffi^e blue¬ 
print for this was drawn up at a western 
land-grant college—find thteseives doing 
what is essentially the wotk of a county 
agent. One observ^ of a Peace Corpa 
crew in rural ln^|a noted: ** Fatniiiece* 
.ind they look it.** And ’ with the 
enormous interchange of Americans going . 
abroad to teqeh and help, and of people 
from other countries coming to-, the 
United Scales to study American 
methods, ' the Extension Service has 
influenced ruml development in scores of 
countries 


l.cadcrs in experiment-extension work 
realised long ago that one effective avenue 
ro parents was through their children. So 
the fbur-H clubs were organised. Now 
the largest volunteer youth organisatibn in 
the world, these enlist niore than 2 million 
young people, of whom more than half 
now come from urban or rural non-farm 
families. Members work on various specific 
enterprises, such as raising pure-bred 
animals, and compete at fairs for prizes; 
they also receive instruction in citizenship. 
Their emblem is a four-leaf clover, and 
ihcir pledge is to devote : 

My Head to clearer thinking, 

My Heart to great loyalty, 

My Hands to larger service, 

My Health to better living, for* 

My Club, my Community and my 

Country. 

There is a yearly national C^ongress, and 
there are many e.xchanges with young 
people in other countries. 

Although the decline in the farm popu¬ 
lation and the emergence of troublesome 
agricultural surpluses have brou^t new 
problems, the activity of the experiment 
stations and the Extension Service has 
not slackened. In co-operation with other 
rural agencies such as the Soil Cbliservi- 
tion Service and the Rural EJeotrification 
Administration, it is taking pait in 
federal programmes of. aid to depressed 
^eas., After ecqtttty of raising 

O^lcultural production^ the Service is now 
helping fasQi^rs to adjiiit their bul;put to 
changing dmand Assisting low- 

income fftniffies to find n<^ opportunities. 
In ad^tion, the President’s war against 
poverty contains several‘^srojeOts, si^h as 
the 'Youth Corps, in which ^tension 
methods and j>ersqnpel may play a sub¬ 
stantial partr^ they did in the work of its 
predecessor,^'"me Civilian Conservation 
Corpe Of j(he nineteen-thirties; this en¬ 
roll^ more than a,million younig people, 
so^c of them antong to4ayfs leaders^ 
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BY A OQtRBSPONDBNT IN BRISTOL 

1 SAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL is SUrcly the 
finest name that an engineer ever 
possessed. Among its owner^s finest works 
is the Gifton Suspension Bridge across the 
gorge of the Avon river just down from 
Bristol. Work began on the bridge in 1836: 
Brunei died in 1858: after yeafs of financial 
troubles and muddles, and some massive 
Victorian rows, the bridge was finally com- 

f )leted one hundred yerfs agqjfiis 
t remains ^ rcsdactoss the six miles 
jof riVcT ttat separate Bristol from the sea, 
and a vital link between the city and its 
growing dormitory areas. 

West of the Suspension Bridge, down 
river, the only means of crossing is Pill 
Ferry, whose capacity load is a handful of 
passengers and a few bicycles. Up river, 
past the Suspension Bridge, the Avon 
divides to form the docks (an artificial 
course was dug by French prisoners during 
the Napoleonic wars but is hardly used to¬ 
day). Watery central Bristol abounds with 
no fewer than nine major brides* Three 
the nios( vital are closed dudng ship¬ 
ping movements and the city comes to a 
standstill when the tidal flow of road and 
river traffle coincide. The visiting motorist, 
having to contend with two stretches of 
water, resembles the railway traveller trying 
to get from platform to platform. 

This explains why so many motorists 
resign themselves to paying the Suspension 
Bridge toll (is. fid. return for cars or £8 
per year). In the year up to September, 
1964, the bridge provided 2) cross¬ 

ings for cars, 135,000 for motor-cycles^ (and 
350 horses). Yearly profit, after mainten¬ 
ance, currently runs at about £30,000, and 
the reserve fund stands at more than 
£170,000. 

OtDjections to the toll and reserve fund 
are constantly raised, and must be an en^ 
barrassment to the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge T^t (which includes Bristol Cor¬ 
poration and Somerset County Council 


repre^tatives).^ Tbe tcust's du|ie^^ put- 
lined by Act of Parliament'in 1952, arc; 

Thfe efficient maintenance ot the bridge, 
and the prolusion of a resci^e' fund. 

^ other objects, |hc reserve fund 

should be adequate to provide a new 
structure in Aibstitiition of the present 
bridge, and the purcb^e of land fo r »ucS 
a project. •' 

But tn^ is no serious prospect that the 
trust will be called upon to replace the 
bridge. For one thing Brunei's bridge 
refuses to show any sign of falling down. 
Certainly in high winds, the 31 ft.-wide 
bridge (245 ft. above the river) has anything 
up to a 12-inch rise and fall at the centre 
of its 702 ft. 5 in. span, and a lengthways 
slide of three inches. Even regular pedes¬ 
trian users have been known to suffer sick¬ 
ness. But the bridge has an estimated 
strength of 7,000 tons, and a few years ago 
when two of the original girders were re¬ 
moved (to help mamtcnance work) and 
load-tested to destruction, Their resistance 
amazed Bristol University’s civil engineer¬ 
ing department. 

Secondly, even a healthy reserve fund 
would be unlikely to meet the enormous 
cost of a replacement bridge. There arc 
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spensiible. Is 1 h 

alieroarive tp tiOfth-^reft tomwtty, 
across flia docks area ^^syatralJirjRml: 
the nwtf^y^ .3: W 4 ge.ai 

oyer^gysiemr ihddj^ belated 
means % ^mpl^^^swer, tfibfb 

traffic thsn befoiv. Andr in ten yoarS^ thoe 
the pressure will be further diimnished by 
the M5 high-level bridge across the lower 
Avon near Portbury* At least one Bristol 
estate agent is now selling j^uses at 
Portishei^ by advertising this future 
amenity. 


In practice, the toll has one positive con¬ 
sequence. The toll and the congestion 
caused by its collection deter too many 
people from using the bridge. This ensures 
a longer life for what is certainly a splendid 
piece of building and keeps, ggmc traffic 
out of the. styllah Georgian streets and 
crescents at Clfftoa. The Clifton Suspen¬ 
sion Bridge Trust therefore finds itself in 
the paradoxical position of building up a 
reserve fund so that it will not have to use 
it. Brunei, the practical engineer who was 
also a powerful architect, would not have 
liked to sec good money lying unused. 


For Whom the Bridge Tolls ? 


B ridges for the use of which a charge is 
made are among the most irritating of 
minor irritants. ]^th the fact of having 
to pay to use a particular piece of road when 
the rest of it is free to all, and the cost 
itself, and the delays and traffic jams caused 
when tolls are coUeaed on busy roads, drive 
people to fury. The thirty-odd remaining 
private toll bridses On public roads in 
Britain (three of tnem on busy trunk roads) 
touch the speeches of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment with real emotional, not just spurious 
pofitical, indignation. Their fury, and that 


of the constituents whose views ^ey thus 
express^ is increased by the curious and 
antiquated legislation that goveri^ the 
charging of the tolls. 

Two hundre 4 ycias ago, when private 
enterprise bridge-building was very much 
a thing to encourage, certain landlords were 
exenipted from aU taxation, for ever, on the 
income from bridges on their land. When 
Mr William Hamilton, a fiery Seottish mem¬ 
ber of Parliament^ th^ qpring introduce 4 a 
private Bill dcsij;ded to, nad^lise five toll 
bridge! connecting stretches of mUch-used 
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public road, he reckoned that one of them 
was producing a tax-free income of £70,000 
a year. (A tax-paying company, to earn this 
after tax, would have been making over 
£150,000 a year.) Mr Hamilton’s estimate 
was probably on the high side: nobody 
knows. But it is suffickm^ to show that 
. such bridges are attra<;tii^ investments. 

' The sum also explains Mr Hamil¬ 
ton’s Bill was for nationalisation without 
compensation: to pay compensation for 
such a source of. wealth wou^d be moth 
strously expensive. The policy cf Jteth this 
year’s governments has b^n to by-pass toU 
bridges, and thus neutralise tl)cm peace* 
fully rather than by frontal assault. 


But, just to get things into proportion^' 
there arc some bridges and other crossing^, 
for which charges are hardly resented byf 
locals (although official protests come from 
those who point out that all other ^ roads 
are free). These arc the crossings whbse 
users can still remember the delays, and 
very often the higher cost, of using the 
ferries that preceded them. TJic Forth by 
Edinburgh, the Tamar at PlyxiK>uth, and the 
Thames at Dartford are among the barriers 
to travel that have recently ta&ed— 

at a certam cost to those utoe tbe cnossings."^ 
Of coufisc the charges* felled by public 
authorities, are due to cease when a certain 
proportion of the otiigmal dost h^s been 
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agonised: these no que^pQfs^witbtlM^ 
tibssnbgs ^ conferring an e^nal^fndi^c & 
tlfe desq^djaks oi some etrtetipn>ing or 
li^ky landownor. V i 

It. seems Hkely tfiat, yirhcn the memPTy of 
former inconveniences has passed away, 
these charges too will come to be resented. 
But by then, with a bit of luck, some gov¬ 
ernment will have get around to the neces¬ 
sary task of using charges on road users as 
a means of influencing the flow of traffic 00 
congested roads in relation to the conges¬ 
tion itself. By then^ perhaps, the whole 
island will haVe to be deemed congested: 
and road charges would be a minor 
grumble. . . , 


How local mofiHy dibmes-and goes 


It was remarked in a debate on local authority finance in the 
House of Commons this week that a year ago Mr Crossman, the 
new Minister of Housing and Local Government, probably thought 
that general grant was an American President. Since many 
members of the public are equally in the dark about the intricacies 
of local authority finance, and since this knotty subject is one 
of the many matters in which the new government has promised 
a clean sweep. The Economiet offers its readers a short summary 
of the main sources and outlets of local expenditure. 


The combined revenue of IikuI authori¬ 
ties in England and Wales in 1961-62 was 
£2,201 mfllion. By far the biggest single 
source of this income w^as central govern¬ 
ment grants but, contrary to what is often 
supposed, all local sources of income taken 
together exceeded the central contribution. 

£m. 

Government grants ... 831 

Rates—Britain’s only form of local 
taxation* based on an asscssnicnt 
of the lettable value of prcjpcrty 747 

Rents from local authority housing 215 

Trading undertakings—income from 

municipal transport, markets, etc. 225 

Miscellaneous income . 1S3 

Total . 2,201 

There arc three kinds of ccniral govern¬ 

ment grants to local authorities :— 

1. The General Grant. Specific aid for 
education add most local welfare services 
was lumped into a single annual sum under 
the 1958 Local Government Act. This is 
6xcd biennially according to local authori¬ 
ties’ budgets and is theoretically supposed 
to match the contribution from the rates on 
a 5^-45 basis (a proportion which can vary). 
Individual payments are weighted accord¬ 
ing to |)opulation, numl^r of school- 
ehildrcin, etc. Op this basis Parliament iWs 
week kced the general grant for ^965-66 ajt 
£680 ipillion per cent for cducAtionj, 


and that for 1966-67 at £731 million—Mr 
Crossman complaining all the while that 
this was a Tory system he intended to 
change. 

2. The Rate Deficiency Grant. Paid to 
local authorities whose rates are below the 
national average in proportion to their 
population—in effect simply an additional 
way of paying a bigger share to poorer 
authorities. 

3. Grants-in-Aid, paid for houses, roads, 
police and other scrviccs.not covered by the 
general grant. These have to be approved 
and paid through the ministries responsible, 
rather than straight from the Treasury. 
Examples of these arc : 

Police Home OfTico pays 50 per cent 

of net expenditure. 

Highways .. .Ministry of Transport paysTbr 
all trunk roada, 75 per cent'of 
the cost of Class i roads, 60 per 
cent of Class 2 roads, 30 pvr 
cent of Class 3 roads. ; 

Houses .Financed by a complex system 

of grants and subsidies, badly 
in need of an overhaul, of 
which the net result in the year 
1961-62 was that out of a total 
housing expenditure on current 
account of £308,500,000 the 
Ministry of Housing contri¬ 
buted £69.300,000. 

The net resu)^ of the attempt balance 
local, rate ipcome with central confributions 


has an extremely different effect in different 
places : 

Percentage of expenditure falling on : 



Central 

Local 


govt. 

rates 

Merthyr Tydfil ... 

... 71 

29 

West Hartlepool 

68 

32 

Manchester 

52 

48 

Hastings . 

46 

54 

Blackpool. 

38 

62 

Oxford . 

34 

()6 


Sou)lC : Association ol .Municipal Coi^iorations. 

In order to finance capital expenditure 
local authorities have to borrow money. A 
limited fund, related to the amount of each 
individual debt, is available from the Public 
Works Loans Board—a facility which is 
being e.\panded again. Now most borrow¬ 
ing has to be done through the normal 
market channels. Some authorities have 
power through Acts of Parliament to issue 
bonds. Debts have to be funded over a 
fixed period which varies according to the 
purpose—there is a 60 year repayment 
period for houses, 35 years for schools and 
so on. 

Out of £707 miUion of capital expendi¬ 
ture in 1961-62, the local authornies raised 
£648 million from loam. At the same time 
they spent £422 mtllion on loan charges, 
ending the year with a gross debt of £6,487 
mittion. 

Most of the borrowing is to build houses. 
Figures from the county boroughs show 
that 70 p« cent of their estimated total 
debt of £2iioo million in 1964 was for 
housing. The average rate of interest was 
4J per cent-^if interest rates had remained 
at the average level of 1954 would have 
saved £9 n^lion in interest this year. One 
of the local authorities’ greatest anxieties 
is the effect on their pihns, especially their 
bousing programmes, of the sharply rising 
cost of money ; one of the government’s 
biggest headaches is devising ways of 
alleviating this. Their recent decision not 
to increa^ the interest rate of th^ Public 
Works Loans Board when market rates 
went up shows their leaning towards two- 
tier interest yates. 
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The Dlsarmers: A Sttidy in Protest 

By Christopher Driver. 

Hodder md Stoughton. 255 pages. 25s/ 

Last week in Washington, this week at 
Westminster, over the next months in a 
diversity of capitals, the decisions will be 
taken about whether Britain will in future 
be able to call itself an iitdcpendcnt nuclear 
power. But it is only with the ear vei:y close 
10 the ground that one can hear the old cry: 

“ Ban the Bomb.'* That powerful slogan is 
not useful any more. The Bomb is some¬ 
thing that Britain can share, or phase out, 
or help to proliferate—or even, still, drop. 
But, almost everyone now agrees, it is not 
something that Britain can ban. The French 
and the Chinese and maybe others soon arc 
seeing to that. Yet the realisation, by 
politicians of both parties and probably by 
most of the British electorate, that simple 
solutions to the problems of nuclear power 
simply do not apply, maj itself be due to 
the five years of intensfyely oversimplified 
propaganda to which this nation was sub- 
lected by the Campaign for Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament and its fellow organisations. 

The historians will see nothing dramatic 
about the changes that Britain’s defence 
policy is now going through. Specialists, 
forty-odd years ftom now, may point to the 
discussions as the moment when the policies 
of 1957 were formally reversed. But those 
policies have long been discredited, even 
within the party that begat them. The 
argument of the 1957 [defence White Paper 
was, basically, that conventional defence was 
futile against the threat of nuclear bombard¬ 
ment. Conscription into the forces was 
abandoned. Defence spending was cut. 
Defence, indeed, became a ridiculous mis¬ 
nomer •, retaliation, by Britain alone if need 
be against any aggressor, was the word. And 
practically everyone in Britain agreed. 

But the agreement did not last. From 
that new policy sprang a new sort of anti¬ 
policy. It must be called such since despite, 
or perhaps because of, tht intellectual dls- 
tinctioh of so many of its advocates, the 
movement for nuclear disarmament (with 
no capital letters: the alphabetical con¬ 
fusions of this movement were among the 
grievances that contemporary commentators 
have had to bear) never snowed a united 
front in thought. The same dramatis, per- 
some cropped up, changed ideas, swopped 
positions, sqtiaW)led, became reconciled. 
But behind them there aligned theibselvcs 
an amazing host of followers* 

Mr Driver’s book is imperfect. It 
rccconts the" story of the movement; its 


Shelter 

ipaperfcction is that it eaunot tell us., who 
was moved. For that isi what matters al^ut 
the disarmament thing: that it touched so 
many hearts. It was only after it bad 
touched the hearts of millions<-:the word is 
true, millions—that its message worked its 
way through to the heads of tbo^.whp 
make policy. As .sQon. as it did so, its 
purpose was fulled.. That ' the end.. 
CND, still alive, is hardly kicking.^ 

It was those millions of ^llpwers, or 
sympathisers, or indignant aptagonists— 
those who were touched in favour of CnD,. 
or against it—who made it something that 
mattered. It is hard to blame Mr .Driver 
for not telling us who they were ; their story 
is almost the whole.story of British politics., 
oven of British sociology, for a considerable 
number of years. 

The merit of the book is that it strips 
away this calm gloss of dispassionate retro¬ 
spect. It reminds one of the day that an 
89-year-old philosopher was jailed under a 
600 year-old Act; it recalls that the same 
philosopher solemnly declared that “ Mac¬ 
millan and Kennedy arc much more wicked 
than Hitler. ...” The book describes 
(surely a touch too calmly here) how a 
rational political party almost lost its head ; 
its author is of the just opinion that, by his 
resistance to this pressure, Mr Hugh 
Gaitskell turned a party of protest into 
a party of power.” 

By hindsight, too, the book makes .some 
shrewd hits at what a nation’s collective 
wisdom can degenerate into if it is not jolted 
about by the rough winds of protest: the 
smooth idiocies of civil defence ; the arro¬ 
gance of a Conservative minister, describing 
as third-rate people ” some entirely veraci¬ 
ous doctors, whose findings on strontium 
had fuelled CND’s moral fires; the be¬ 
wilderment of some of CND’s more bietv- 
pensant leaders at the sight of who was* 
following them ; the reaction of a Labour 
MP to early news of what atom bombs can 
dO' "Which was to remember the deficiencies 
of the black-out in the war. 

The great unanswered question tibout the 
disarming movement, with all its follies and 
dangers, passionate unorthodoxies and some¬ 
times pernicious dishonesties, is whether it 
was necessary at all.' If the argument about 
defence is now more surely conducted on 
both sides—and it almost certainly is—did 
the sitting-down and the shouting help it 
become so ? Or did it even hinder this 
development ? In the Unifid States 
reasoned discussion of the dangers of nuclear 
war, and reasoned decisions about^ how to 
minimise its likelihood, needed no such 


populist stimulus'as was fdrthcoih|^ il^re. 
(Dr SfrangeUna^.tlK most persuasiv^ state¬ 
ment of the nuclear disarmera^ eflsi^^nd 
significantly a statement thtft had ¥ Ihips 
commercial succfls^was Amelia in- cOh* 
ctiptioiv) , ^ _ , , ' , 

That the disarming mov^eht bad ^ome 
desirable side effects is true. Police'<hs- 
dplinary, prodedur^ and prison refoTtp^-for 
ej^apaple,* certainly ^eexved i neW, 
from encounters, between &ud(lle-cla8ej.iiis- 
armers and unfamiliar institudooft ppint 

acutely,made by Mr Dfiver),. Bu; wassail 
thff agony really. neceswry And. is 'the 
newly^cnlighccucd discus^on gping.to baye 
better results th^, the .old ? 

A chapter may be ending now/ It wijl not 
be the end of the story. For the ^isarttia>^ 
ment movement was only .one, cf tho^e 
passiopfice causes which, wiU a lw ays ^Vc 
their supporters on the left. (When Mr 
Wilson was flying off to WasbingtQn> several 
prominent disarmers were at, St 
listening to Dr Martin Luther King.) yWiy 
this cause mattered was because of the nuis- 
sive support, and massive opposition, that 
it gave rise to, far outside ,Thc 

politicians should remember that it 
happened onec. It could happen again. 

Light and Shadows 

The Presence of Spaih ' " 

By James Morris. Photographs by 'E*velvn 
Hofer. ^ ’ 

Faber. 119 pages, and plates. 84s. 

This reviewer approaches books like 
‘‘ The Presence of Spain ” with caution, 
Travelling about France and Spain, one 
is frequently exposed to the blandish¬ 
ments of works, outwardly ^milar to this 
one—glistening, directory-shaped, cicpcn- 
sive ” Horizons de Ccci ” or “ Paysag^^ de 
Ccla ”—baited with a dqien superb photo¬ 
graphs but afflicted, all too often, a 
text so banal one is embarrassed for .thi 
eager booksellers who display them. “ 
How does this English challenger com¬ 
pare? It is elegaptly . designed (ci^cept for 
the intfusive page numbers), competently 
produced, and contain^ several dozen ^cd- 
lent p^tographs by Miss Hbfet (though, 
inexcusably in. view of the prke, it doles not 
index them). But the text is the l^st! “rtere 
ore three samples.; . . ' 

on religion : . 

High upon her pl|lar the Vffgin sUnds. . . . 
She . Is said to be ^prned i^Uh 8,000 
diamonds, 145 pearls, 7,4 cmerald.s 62 rubies 
and 46 sapphires. ... All day long the 
' pilgrims pause at this spot > to stoop ana. kias 
' that piece of stona. The atmosphere is thick 
and 'tQueerly hushed^ the candles^, flicker 
tliroiigh the sickly lilies, somewhere a mais 
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is being said, and nobody has ever broken it 
to those devotees that St James never came 
this way at aU, nor ever saw Our Lady beside 
the Ebro. Perhaps it is true now, because so 
many people have believed it so long. 

on politics: 

Jt is true that the Spa^'sh people did hot 
actually choose Franco; it ia, true that Spain 
seems always to be awaiting tome moment 
of release, a chance to flower and fulfill her¬ 
self; but ... the state of the country feels 
hereditary, its aytoctacy or^nic and the 
lieavy wei^it of its authority as much a part 
of this Spamsh cHmate as the dead heat of the 
Castilian summer. 

aod^ inevitably, on bullfighting: 

The matador reaches out a gentle hand to 
touch his dying adversary between the horns. 
It Ji a seotimemal moment, perhaps, possibly 
deceitful, certainly theatrical; but as that 
arlic crowd greets the gesture with a long, 
cep sigh of admiration, so you may respond 
yoinaeif to sothe inner pasodoble and feel 
the old Spaniard stir in you. 

Mr Morris generalises a little too robustly 
at times, but generalisadon is an acceptable 
hazard ^ his prismatic prose. His text is 
lively, enli^tening, provocative, and admir¬ 
ably organised. The eagje-eyed may spot 
four or five slight inaccuracies; one is un¬ 
happy to see so civilised a writer addicted 
to the use of the word " blood ” in phrases 
like Greek blood ” (surely only Falangists 
and ^ullists talk like that nowadays); and 
Spaniards who know Britain will return with 
intcresthis strictures on their “ dirty cities. 
But “ The Presence of Spain ” is a delight¬ 
ful work, rippling with the light and shadow 
of any Sf^nish journey. For everyone 
interested in Spain it is bound to be the 
travel book of the year. 


America Up to Date 

The United States of Anacrica 

By H. C. Allen. 

Berm, 399 pages. 45s. 

Professor Allen's book is the latest in 
Benn's ** Nations of the Modern World 
Series.** Like its companion volumes, this 
is a straightforward, unfootnoted historical 
narrative aimed at the general British reader 
(and, in this case perhaps, at school sixth 
forms as Well) ; unlike some of them, it docs 
not contain a great deal that is critical or 
analytical. 

Although he is ostensibly writing about 
presidents and acts and ^ces, Professor 
Allen is much in sympathy with the ideas ** 
approach to the past that is so popular 
among American historians today. His brief 
chapter on the colouial period, for example, 
gives a passing mention to R^er Williams, 
WiUiani Penn, and Jaifies Qglcthorpe, and 
to their respective colonies, but is far more 
concerned with the fact that the early 
settlers were the (no doubt unwitting) pre¬ 
cursors of all the lA)eral virtues later to be 
ensbrined in the Constitution of the United 
Sates. Professor Allen's interpreation of 
the origins of the civil War is another case 
in point. He tells us, for the record, all 
about theKaqgfi-Nebraska Act, Dred Scott, 
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Fort Sumter, and the rest, but still feels able 
to assert of the war that; 

It was fundamentally—as are all conneious 
^and often even unconscious) human actions, 
including great wars—the product of states 
of mind; mainly of two dominant attitudes 
— o n e, in the South, on the whole fanatical; - 
one, in the North, on the whole unflinching. 

Professor Allen brings his narrative right 
up to date and then adds two chapters that 
will be of particular help to British, readers,; 
In one he explains the monumentally eoii^^ 
plqx American system of government, and 
in the other (entitled “The American 
Wi^ '*) be gives a briUhnt description— 
apolog^, perhapS"*of the atthudes and 
values held by Americans throughout most 
of their history. For gOod measure, and of 
special interest at the moment, he includes 
in an appendix the text of the American 
constitution and a concise stage-by-sa^e 
explanatioi of the process whereby a presi¬ 
dent is elected. 

Although Professor Allen’s style docs not 
flow smoothly (sec, for instance, the sen¬ 
tence quoted above about the civil war), his 
boot can be read with great profit by people 
whose knowledge of the United States and 
its history is so far only slight. And, since 
it contains a superbly detafled index (con¬ 
taining everything from “ Pantisocracy *’ to 
“ Skirts, short his book may prove to ^ 
a useful reference work for other scholars in 
the field of American studies. 

Multum in Parvo 

Greek Art 
By John Boardman. 

Thames and Hudson. (World of Art 
Library.) 286 pages, including plates. 358. 
clothbound, i8s. paperbound. 

The Thames and Hudson house style of 
egg-head picture-books has always been 
good, and gets betteh This is one of the 
best yet. It follows the very proper formula 
of the publishers : one gets a first-class 
scholar to write the text and gives him 
ample room to choose pictures to illustrate 
it, so t^t the text a^ the pictures arc 
closely interrelated. The technique also gets 
better ; in this case there are just over 
250 illustrations, many of them coloured 
(and well coloured), and none of them more 
chan a page away from the relevant part of 
the text—roost of them on the same page. 

There remains the substance. Sir 
Boardman's reputation is well-known 
(almost too well-known, thanks to recent 
polemics about Knos^, which fall outside 
the scope of this book). He has done a 
wonderful job of compression and exj^si- 
tion. In a very short space, he has ^ven 
a coherent account of the development of 
Greek art from the dark ages, which 
followed the fall of the Mycenean culture, 
up to Hellenistic times. The book should 
be pressed into the hands not only of 
classicist^ bUiC also of any civilised man who 
wants to know what lies behind the things 
which l^e see^ around hioa ib .^very 
European town. 
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By Esther Moir. 

Rautledge and Kegan Paul. 199 pages. 

308 . 

> When traffic solidifies on ail the main 
' rettb .outf of London on a summer 
Saturday, the exa^rated motorist may re¬ 
gret chat he did hot live in an earlier and 
less congested age. It is therefore saluary 
to read here Arthur Young’s description of 
an Essex road in the eighteenth century. 

Of all the roads that ever disgraced this 
kingdom in the very ages oLbarbariun, none 
ever equalled that from Eillericay to the 
King’s Head at Tilbury. It is for twelve 
miles so narrow that a mouse cannot be passed 
by any carriage: 1 saw a fellow creep under 
his waggon to assist me to lift, if possible, 
my chaise over a hedge. The ruts arc of 
incredible depth. . . . 

In fact the state of the roads throughout 
the country was appalling until new 
methods of surfacing were developed by 
Telford and Macadam in the nineteenth^ 
century. A lack of milestones and signposts 
meant that once off the main road the travel¬ 
ler could become hopelessly lost. It was 
therefore in conditions of some difficulty 
that the early tourists began their explora¬ 
tion of England. 

Miss Moir’s book is based on the original 
diaries and letters of travellers between 1540 
and 1840. Her bibliography, 21 pages long, 
consists mostly of primary sources and is 
itself a valuable document. With so much 
material at her disposal she is faced with 
difficult problems of presenution. The 
method she chooses is to group her travel¬ 
lers under broad subject headings, which 
are roughly chronological. But all the major 
tourists arc represented, and she has a par¬ 
ticularly interesting section on the industrial 
processes that became one of the main 
attractions for visitors in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries: Sir Joseph Banks 
watches the smelting at Coalbrookdale ; ner¬ 
vous but determined ladies make hazardous 
voyages through subterranean canals, and 
go down salt mines in Cheshire ; and all 
wrke descriptions that are ap odd mixture 
of technical information and romantic 
imagery. 

Even the practice of opening great houses 
to the public is not a m^em one. Stately 
booies^ complete, with catalo^e and a 
housekeeper to guide the viskors round, 
were open to the travelling gentry, or were 
assumed to be open, and great was the anger 
and disappokiuncnt of a traveler who found 
one shuCk “ Very r,u<ie this ** wrote the 
Hoa John Byng, excluded from Wfoxeth, 
the scat of the Earl of Guildford, 

and unlike an old and courtly Earlt Let 
him either forbid liis place entirdy; open it 
ahvayn; or else fix a day for admissioo; but 
for ahiunc don’t refuse .uavellers who. may 
have come twenty miles out of their way for 
a sight of the place. 

This is an tmounadve and interesting book. 
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Natural History . _ 

Tlie Aii^b^ 

Ml^ldi Vdlt I and II tf The Upwg 
Unwei'se : An Emychpacdia of the Biological 
Sci^ices 

Hn(||lish edition compiled by J. A. C. Browft.^ 
Thomas Nelson. 159 p«ges each, iticjudingi^ 
iUiinftrations. To be sold in sets of eight 
volumes only, 18 pis. per set until March* 
3*1,1965, 21 gns. mercafter; u 

Th;e Natural History of Flies 

% Harold Oldroyd. 

weidenjeld and Nicolson. (The Wbrld 
Naturalist Series.) 338 pages, illustrated. 
50s*, 


Mysterious Senses: 

Animal Perception 

By Vitus B. Droschcr. 
Hveleen Huggard. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 
illustrated. 30s. 


Art Enquiry into 


Translated by 
255 pages, 


The Enormous Zoo: 

Ugcatda National Parks 

By C:olin WUlock. 

Longmans. 223 pages, illustrated. 


A Profile of the 


30s. 


Never Cry Wolf 
By Farley Mowat, 

Seeker and Warbitri^. 247 pages. 21s. 

Here is natural histor^ on five different 
levels, and because readers who buy 
all eleven volumes planned for The World 
Naturalist series would pay roughly the 
same as they would for eig& volumes of The 
Living Universe eiocydopaedia bought after 
the present offer expires, the two ought, per¬ 
haps, to be considered together. Snper- 
ficialy, they are worlcls apart; The Living 
Universe was published in Geneva in 1961, 
these are the first two volumes of the 
Bnj^ish edition. So gorgeously produced is 
^ elegantly laid out and superb its colour 
pricing that the reviewer has to make a 
tenacious effort to remember that this is 
nots^at base, an art series for the Christmas . 
trad^—though it n^ht he a uscful substitutp 
tq.l^vc around the sitting rooms of qon-art 
IciVas. It docs claim ib a ^erjQus 
enicjclopacdia of biology written by 

scientists of repute and translated with per- 
hapl more regard for scientific terminology 
th£i literary elegance. It produces good, 
sQui|d biology, bang up' to date vrith its 
and genetic codes, weH indexed and ■ 
abiybing to reads^"What is lacking, 
liaw to be lacking in anjf volume cast in 
the Incyclopaedia mould, is fire in its elegant 
bc}l|, and this is what Mr Oldroyd's less 
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of some species by insecticides and 

; Book- tlHi* MOto are in the ^tegorV of 
“ radsble scieiijll.’’; ^ .ronaiate. wee 
{K^/paradc^^ence. 'Tliie study 
mals in their n|mral hatutH(;iiS';l| petf^y 
respectable forif'^ of ‘ leseaea; ' ue alno 
culturalisation of j|lifrica has made the aetting 
up (rf nature re^stVes and natiotnd PUcks an 
urgent necessit)|if feicilities for atu^iog the 



lution if the bill did pass. The people who 
made most of iJie dMWvef wefati^ 
dabbibift at tiusei^ ^ 
manahipi siwe/tfe 
the OiW pe 
liciisive& rc^ 
mdkals of die 
the l^tioaal’USoaor 
and readers e( the Poor 
Prefessqr Ham] 
r^htkttslijpeiiair 



{n,, cOfApre* 
weetf popular 

q a i aetg 


ger's I 


produces enough eiumples... of ^ 
undocumented b 3 iaviour to s 
is a worthwhile i|lm (as well as 
able tourist-bait). But this is dot^ 
not, a scholar's book. Nor is Mr rMsdm’s 
on animal perception, a popular summ^of 
some aspects or animal communfcotioQ» a 
subject that is atuacting on a diffetent li^el, 
a good deal of serious scientific ettemtion. 

And Mr Mowat’s wolves ? Thb is ^t, . 
one must confess, the sort of book , that 
would normally appear , in the v review 
columns of The Bconorm^tlmd ^ this price 
has no business not to he ^^ustratei But^ 
it happens to be the only pjece oi genuine,' 
original, firsthand field teaeitch an^g .the 
five. What mahes it an indcscribanly liijk 
tating book is die realisation, which' 
through the funny - funny - watch - me 
ciowning-in-the-tundra, that Mr^^A^wat l8<it' 
sufficiently ser^oiis zoologist ; knows 
enough about wolves and Ideffmlabtc and 
intelligent—to some—wolf language to 
write the sort of hook that could stand com¬ 
parison with Mr: Oldroyd’s on flics ; the < 
deliberate attempts being made to extermi¬ 
nate the packs/which he passionaidy 
deplores, and considers wholly unnecessary, 
since wolves feed for a large part of the 
year oh mice, suggest that such a book, 
might be worth writing. But for his vene- 
mous take-off cf Canadian bureaucracy at 
its bureaucratic worst, Mr Mowat will bo 
forgiven much. - 

Avoiding Revolution 

James Mill anS the Art of Revolution 

By Joseph Hanfl^urger. 

Yale University pross. 302 pages. 48s, , 

General theories about Britaiil's immunity ^ 
from revolution during the storrniest 
years of the early nineteenth century 
need to be testjfcd carefully in' relation to 
the situations df greatest tension. The 
years 1848 and t8l9 pose obvious problems. 
So too dO'the ^idcal monihs between the 
introduction of (he first Whig Reform Bill ^ 
of 1831 and its ^Ipmphaht passing in <8hi. r 
Whether or not jperc wds a rfearrevolu-* 
tionary situationId'i 831 and 1832, there was 



ghuhorous, more plainly illustrated and ^ muclitalll* of thepireat of revolution. Morc- 
quife ta^tisf3.<^ t^ic ' word | revolution ” was freely 

^ - cmploy«d in poUUeal argument i?p<h by (he 

spt^ors of thg bill and Its opponents^ 
Broadly speaking \K1iigs argued there 


pss. books agree that insects 

demonstrate some of the inost fescinatingly 
vairil^gated examples of evolution.) On the 
priboiplc of know your enemy ” this is well 
wQimf€«ding^«veff 

Oldroyd’s regret arthe possible cUmination 


would be revoluaoh, not necessarily at once, 
if pass, and tndr Tory 

critics maintained that there would be r 


well 40cum^t^' 

(ilibtdl wxit 

cM'Udkfn tHit oa polfiiM 
wn ^ ilw eve tiCIhe^risii 
fled. U > 8 M th« Utnt-Ti 
Selves ptepfied rto flpbbli-' 
ojfloion; evM to apMff dw ^ 
etigiaa^ the Binairiikam 
■are to .fle fodnd ^ « the 
fa Attj 
: M.^-oitnqila pnbo^ of: 

One ilvdifa most 
. efk A^^aooiaf ■ 
i^ faiUbeisfl ■ 
biasie qiogoverj 

^ As for the 9^1831 , . ^ 

Profe^ iSurger do^ 
fully" tttougfi whether rraricis. Haee’s 
approach to the explanation of what was 
happening is adequate, whether, indeed, he 
wv9t fair observer. ; 

Professor Hamburecr shares two of 
^ Pbee’a wealui^sses.. ’-.Ho^annot quite get 
inliddridie Humbghiun Political Union, and 
he is inadequately inforpicd about the state 
of alfa£ri m tjjl^ noij;^ England. Given 
theW limitations, this'is a useful and interest¬ 
ing monograph, which will be valuable both 
to historians and to political scimtiits.; and 
the general . conclusiox^ M convig^g. 
Ehgland was nOt on the v^rge of revolution 
in 1831 ind 183a. ' ^ 
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OTHER BOOKS ,V 

Russja: a Short HUtory... By. .MkbaaL T. 
riorinsky. CoUier-MacndUaii. 664 pogei, 60 a. 

Th< author’s diaaak .twQvvqluw^ mMr Mof 
Russiu ended at 1918 . Here he carries the story 
to'the present. The text proividea ia'deiCUilcd 
exposition of Communist_thcpry and relation 
to practice, and there is a dhapter dik’dssing the 
iioviet economy.;^ , •; v . 

Tnr Novel in Ru^»sIA: Fropi jPushkin to 
Pasternak, By Henry Gifford, niitchinten. 
(l^nivcrsity Library.) 208 pages. 15 s, 

Here the Russian sensibility is examined as 
it is revealed in the dominant foitn of Russian 

f. 4 Itf Jig^iuithAtU^ 6f the 4 Vi 43 ?s 

cqjUp> 1 with critical pressure and state intcr- 
‘^fetdieu^ t. . '-i ^ A- 

BrIvSTOL Aircuai f Since 1910 . By C. II. 
Barnes. Putnant. 415 pages, ilKisUlatcd. 63s. 

The third ip Putnam's scries ,of aircraft eom^ 
pany hist^rit^. , 

TuBiTvAEs Gcipa TO Trill Commons 

' 1964 . The Times. 303 pages. 30 s. 

PRACiarAT. Photography asd Film-making. 
By Jean Roubicr. (Edited by K. S. Ankersmit.) 
*Odttms Pooity. 352 pagrsx’llTuscraTed.** 425 .’ 








A LITTLE BIT OF 

BISHOPSGATE 
IN KARACHI 

National and Grindlays have been getting to know 
Karachi at first hand for just on 80 years. Long enough 
to become identified with the country, to become part 
of its daily life, to know its people, its commerce and 
its needs. 

Whatever your need, whether the most detailed market 
information or simply travellers' cheques, the fully 
comprehensive banking service of National and Grind¬ 
lays is ready to meet your requirements through a wide 
network of branches in Pakistan and elsewhere in Asia 
and Africa. 

NATIONAL AND GRINDLATS 

BANK LIBITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

BranchM In INDIA • PAKISTAN • CEYLON • ADEN 
SOMALIA • KENYA • UGANDA • TAN6ANYIKA AMD 
ZANZIBAR • ZAMBIA • SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Bank«s to th* GovMnmmt In ADEN ■ KENYA ■ UGANDA • ZANZIBAR 


Barclays 

Foreign Branches 

Your links 
with 

the World 

Over the past two years Barclays 
Bank has opened eight new 
Foreign Branches, the two most 
recent being at Luton and Bristol. 
Barclays now have fourteen 
specialised Foreign Branches in 
important trading centres of the 
country, each one staffed by, 
experts in foreign business. 

In these days, when the develop¬ 
ment of overseas trade is so vital, 
this can mean a great deal to you. 
If you are trading, or wish to 
trade, abroad the services of these 
Foreign Braaches are at your 
disposal, either through your 
local branch, or direct. 
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Sobie forward-looking airlines (and 
their suppliers) no longer believe that 
a supersonic airliner will ever reach 
production here or in America. The 
alternative? A monster 500-seat, two- 
deck version of today’s jets. 



Down with Supersonics 


I T may be reading too much into straws blown by the wind, 
but some of the shrewdest planners in aviation believe that 
the British government, whatever its second thoughts, has 
effectively tipped the balance not only against Concord, but 
against any American supersonic airliner ever getting into 
production. The factethat Mr Wilson's administration decided 
to express uncomplimentary doubts about Concord's viability 
in public, describing it as a “ prestige project ” of “ low 
economic priority,” employing resources that could be used 
for “ more productive purposes the fact that it is now eating 
its words not because its opinion has changed, but because of 
the size of the damages that France would demand for a breach 
of the treaty; the fact that the compromise solution apologetic- 
ally submitted to a sulky French government is only to build 
prototypes and postpones any decision on production—cer¬ 
tainly for five or six years and perhaps indefinitely ; all these 
appear to tip the scales against any supersonic airliner gomg 
into production outside the Soviet Union. And directors of 
the Russian Aeroflot have jocularly admitted that they them¬ 
selves plan to put a supersonic transport into service “ on the 
day before Pan American,” and presumably not earlier. 

The British government’s public misgivings would not have 
been thought decisive had the scales not already been loading 
up quite heavily against the supersonic idea. It is common 
knowledge that hardly any airlines want to go supersonic; 
but the handful that genuinely do, and have ideal routes for 
supersonic schedules, are influential enough to have pulled 
the reluctant mass along with them, if they themselves were 
convinced they were being offered the right kind of airliner. 
The complaint that these pacesetters have against all the super¬ 
sonic aircraft on offer is that none has enough range. They 
are all, American and Anglo-French alike, m^um-range air¬ 
craft ; their costs ate just bearable over ranges below 2,500 
miles,, but above that distance they rise prohibitively as pas¬ 
sengers are taken out to mate room for fuel Loosely speaking, 
tbis .js the difference b^een crossing and not crossing the 
Norm Atlantic without a stop to refuel. 


For long-range airlines it just is uot good;^ougb; ^iThis 
weakness is common to G>ncord and to the revised Bpeing apd 
Lockheed designs resubmitted to President johnson. j,|t the 
beginning of November. Ironically, this suggests that the 
French made both the correct techni^ and the correct com¬ 
mercial judgment when they originally proposed in 1961 to 
build what amounted to a supersonic version of the Caravelle. 
That now looks like the only sort of aircraft that could be 
built to fly economically at supersonic speeds in the present 
suge of Imowledge. If one wanted a single, simple reason 
why airline engineers’ bigger supersonic aircraft are not econo¬ 
mic, it is that engine designers, in whatever counay, cannot 
design jets big and powerful enough to propel a ;too-toaliunp 
of metal at supersom'c speeds for the kind of fuel consumption 
that airlines would regard as reasonable. The production of 
energy to provide this sort of momentum requires a higher 
rate of combustion than the airlines can afford to cany fuel 
for, or to find room for. They cannot have their cake a^ eat 
it in the present state of the art. 

Despite this, G>ngres8 in die United States would almost 
certainly have voted Ae funds for developing an American 
supersonic airliner if Britain and France h^ voted funds for 
a Concord production line, for not to have done so would 
have been tantamount to giving Concord a mom^y of the 
supersonic market. No American company has the funds to 
develop a £y)0 million airliner without government help; no 
American manufacturer has so far beep prepared to put up a 
quarter of this sum, even with the government ctfering'to pro¬ 
vide the remaining 75 per cent; and die aihninistradon has 
been advised that it will probably have to raise dus to 90 per 
cent. It mi^t have done so, and coaxed'a reluctant Congress 
along with it, if Concords were actually taking shape on pro¬ 
duction lines in Britain and.France. ^t if fiaace setdes for 
the Bridsh compromise to buEd. prototypes only, then 
(i.) given the US administration’s increasingly .grave mis¬ 
givings about the sonic bang problem; . , 

(2) given the airlines’ and the manufacturers’ and the 
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administration's shared misgivings about supersonic econo* 
mics; and , - -' ; „ 

(3) given the known dislike of Congress Tor su^dising 
private industry’s non-defence projects, 
will an American supersonic aircraft ever get dff the ground ? 
A number of people doubt that it will; it is t^dught that the 
present scrutiny of Lockh^d’s and Boeing’s new proposals will 
lead to nothing more deciuve than aiK)ther round of govern¬ 
ment-financed design studies in rather greater detail, with the 
companies given another year to carry them out. This 'Stalling 
can be continued almost indefinitely*-^jn Bdtain, too, if the 
government chooses—Mnnooto dreams up a way of 
reducing structure weif^t Cr; engine performance 

and a cn^erdally viable supetsomc»aircraft resets. 


A irline {banners would not be so willing to write off the 
supersonic airliner unless they had something to put in 
its place. The present big jets went into service at the 
end of 1958. Improvements in their performance, combined 
with the realisation that no Concord is now likely to be 
delivered until the mid-1970s, or any American supersonic 
aircraft either, have led to a fresh buying wave, so thSt Boeing 
and Douglas order books, once almost liter^y empty, are 
filling up faster than ever they did in the so-called jet buying 
spree ” of the late 19505. But in another ten years’ time even 
the considerable capacities of these machines will have been 
exhausted and the airlines ready for a fresh round of rc-cquip- 
ment. If not iVith siipersonics, then with what ? 

With the biggest thing on wings that has ever gone on to 
the drawing hoard, with 500 seat (or conceivably even 700 
scat), two-deck jets. The American services have asked for 
a strategic jet freighter of around this capacity ; a civU version 
of this monster could, the airlines have discovered, offer them 
quite a substantial cut in operating costs compared with today’s 
150-200 scat jets. There arc a number of routes on which 
aircraft of this size could be used already ; last year an average 
of more than 100 flights, carrying 13,500 scats, were made 
across the North Atlantic every day. By the late 1970s, which 
is the earliest silch monster Jets could be delivered, traffic and 
capacity may not show the sixfold increase ffiat it has on the 
North Atlantic in the past decade, hut it will pfcsumably have 
increased very substantially. If airlines can put these monsters 
on the busiest long-distance routes, and if they can fill some¬ 
thing sKghdy above one siat in three, then at current price 
levels' there might be the prospect of a quite substantial r^uc- 
tion in fares. This means in practical terms that airlines would 
thcorcfically be able to absorb any increases in prices and 
wages during the next fifteen years without'altering fares. 

This in itself is commercially attractive. What makes 
plaiThcrs take even more kindly to the monster jets is the case 
with whi(± they coUld be fitted into current operations. 
Unlike the supersOnics^they fly at the same speed as todays 
jets, and could be substitute for them as fcl*affic permits with¬ 
out the agonising thaf Would acconfpany the appearance of the 
first Supetsomes. They have no sonic bang problem ; they 
have gdoA cobnomics/, being versions of aircraft whose 
development and tooling costs have been borne on the tinlitary 
budget, they could be bbug^ in‘relatively small numbers, 
five or six for a big airline. What mOre could an airline 
want ? ' 


What more, indeed, but airports that can bold such monsters 
cavjbg mlh: m Lodflee^lH^IIS- 

<' dinj^ the li^taiy cq^ctf|bat 'w<^d fAit 

iiUKftui^thtjAt i^ing latr 

■p cS the tbreel, It is j^nodvat^ that::ther|Jrcraft^o(^ chtffii 
^ cmch as 900'^0'lb, hir 40o^tai^'''alth6ti|^'^1t^t 

ail the designs reach this figure. The heaviest aircraft in 
service, Aeroflot’s Tu 114, weighs only 160 tons, and the US 
Air Force’s present heaviest freighter is only 10 tons heavier. 
Were these weights only dpubied, :this would still pr^csent 
airports with immense civil engineering work to strengthen, 
nor necessarily the runways themselves, but the paving on 
which the aircraft arc parked, and the innumerable bridges 
and tunnels they travel across going to and from the runway 
(London Airport is a rabbit warren underneatb)^ It is not, 
after all, so very many years ago since jets were^ banned from 
certain parts erf London Airport because the paving could not 
hold them. 

Supersonic aircraft, whatever their other disadvantages, 
would not require civil engineering work at airports on this 
scale, and airport authorities would presumably make the 
operators of mammoth jeXs pay for these in the landing fees 
they charged, which could very well make airlines think again. 
Intensive development of 20-wheel undercarriages to spread 
the weight may reduce the problem ; Boeing, after all, has' 
recently landed a big jet on the dry unpaved bed of a lake. 
But it is doubtful whether this will do more than ease the 
problem of a 350-ton aircraft passing over a bridge stressed 
for 250 tons. 

H ow much of this will actually happen ? It is difficult 
to say more than that the airlines which are thinking 
along these lines have had a habit of being right in the past, 
and it is obvious that if they are right now, this will have a 
profound effect on the aircraft industry here and in France, 
if the British and French governments put Concord into 
production, then an American supersonic airliner will go into 
production too and the airlines have th bet on a technological 
race between horses that have not the breeding to stay the 
distance. But it will be difficult, and very probably impos¬ 
sible, for the British Government to convince anyone now that 
it means to put Concord Into production in the Jong run, 
whatever it agrees to d6 abogt the aircraft in the short, rub. 
And if the huge American freighter ever takes shape, and a 
civil version developed from il, will any airliije want to operate 
an expensive Supersonic aircraft when it can buy a cheap 
jumbo-size jet? We coilld have heard the last of supersonic 
civil flying until the 1990$, even if it is hard to befievc we 
may have heard the last of it for all time. 

A development bn these lines would ai|tamatically put 
Britain out of the lohg-range aircraft business, tt veill be 
useless to complain about this if it happens, it is simply a fact 
that must be reckoned with. It mcaps that if this country 
intends to build aircraft that airlines Will want to buy, it must 
coricentrare on the medium-tange markfet alid accept that We 
have never built a viable long-range aircraft in the past arid 
arc now never likely to db So. It means that the problem of 
surplus capacity in the industry is likely to be aggravated, 
unless the , same kind of push is put behind aircraft like the 
One Eleven that i^neriean cOmpax^ put their dvll 

aircraft, and unless topUrig Is provided for a’ faster rate of 
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Decoking the Dinar 


An ambitious banking reform now being 
put through in Jugoslavia represents 
a pioneering attempt by a communist 
country to give producers a greater 
influence over the distribution of 
financial resources. 

S ooNy said a wry observer of Jugoslavia’s credit mechanisniy 
'' we shall need a Federal Reform Bank.” He was referring 
to the process of decentralisation gradually being injected into 
all spheres of the Jugoslav state and society, including finance. 
President Tito's speech last week during the congress of the 
Jugoslav League of Communists made it clear that control of 
finance and investment is now, at last, to be included in this 
process of delegating power, with more voice to be given to 
the factory managersr-as distinct from the bureaucrats and 
party functionaries. 

Central planning in Jugoslavia has already been pared down 
to litde more than general guide-lines for producers who now 
enjoy far greater freedom to determine their methods and pace 
of production, sources of supply, and markets. Competition 
between the various state-owned enterprises producing similar 
goods but located in different areas has provoked diehard 
grumbles about wasted resources. Prices, once rigidly con* 
trolled, are now more often than not decided by a few weeks’ 
invective between producers and the federal price bureau— 
whose authority and methods, and even raison d'etre, have 
been increasingly attacked. Interest rates, now flirted with by 
other Communist countries, have long been used in Jugoslavia 
to encourage more productive use of capital. 

But otherwise finance and investment have still been kept 
under tight central control. Investment funds have continued 
to be dded out by the administration, strictly according to 
plan. Enterprises with surplus cash either keep it idle, pay 
out bigger wage packets or—^an indication that Jugoslavia’s 
advance towards a market mechanism is fat from complete— 
invest it iU frequently superfluous extra capacity. Other 
enterprises that cOuld profitably use fre A capital to expand 
lack any developed and ilcgular< channel, s\ich as that of a red 
banking system, through which they could tap surpluses 
of wedthier enterprises. Jugoslavia’s pr^sosed bahking 
reform is intended to develop just this missing link. 

Communist bankers are no less conservative than their, 
capitalist colleagues, or many of their own political mandarins. 
But in an economy like Jugodavia’s, which baa opened itself 
up more than any ocher communist country to the chill expo¬ 
sure cf freer exchanges with the west, the pressure for a more 


flexible and less administrdiveiy hidebound coonamy^hash^reA: 
intense. WilTyrnilly, the banks have already begun. tO foUllw 
»iit, if so far only to a limited degree. The past decade: Jstu 
seen the gradual erosioci of the powers of the ccoerd bank^ 
the Narodna Banka whkh, itself firmly gripped by the potipod 
appwrat, originaUy had direct control over the local com* 
mund banks. This monopoly b^s been broken, not least by 
the establishment of specialist banks, like the Investment 
Bank, the Bank for Foreign Trad^ and the Agricultural Bank, 
both at federd, republican and local kvel., And in 1961, the 
process went a stage further with the cstablishmeat of Repub-^ 
lican banks as part of the generd policy of emphasising the 
republics’ autonomy. These regional banks^ for each Of the 
six republics that make up Jugoslavia, have been skav to 
develop. On establishment they were assigned the central 
bank’s former responsibility for allocating cretfit to the^local 
banks. Last year when it became obvious that this had hot 
succeeded, the central bank resumed its former tight control 
over credit flowing to the communal banks. 

All these earlier reforms, however, still left Jugoslav banking 
essentially under polidcd controls whether at federd, republi¬ 
can or local level. Decentralisation was only geographical; 
the banks’ functions changed little. Banks possessed no funds 
of their own and were little more than transfer mechanisms for 
funds doled out by the Administration according to the nationd 
economic plan. Industrialists sat at the other end of the table, 
growling quietly about the unfairness and inefficiency of the 
complete divorce between the banking system and industry, 
the generator of the country’s wealth. The failure of the 
central bank’s attempt to free capital movement by delegating 
responsibility for it to thje republican bonks made.it clear thl|t 
reorganisation of a morc^ drastic kind was nejtcfed. iThe rc^ub 
is a draft bill for bank reform submitted to debate by the 
legislature last month. Even for Jvgoalayia^a revisionists^ die 
proposals arc surtlin^ if not without usual ^fe^rds 
against allowing libcrd^priqciples top free a rein. 

According to the iiev^ drsft bill, banks attf to be ^ iodepen* 
dent commercial orkanisaribite;’’^ficOhdmlc entct|>rises will now 
be allowed complete freedom to choose where they take their 
banking business, instead-of ibehig bound, as hitherto, to a 
particular bank io their o.vm immediate locality. But the mbsr 
notable innovation is chat economic enterprises tbeniselves 
will be able to cpmhme together to help set up a bank. Thus 
they should opw share in the control qjf hanks, which 
will no longer be dominated entirely by their local political 
and administrative organs. This implies that the use of new 
investment funds, provided under the sure plan will be decided 
to an increased extent hy the producers themselves. But the 
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cnix of this attempt to redefine the respective powers of the 
administrative org^s on the one hand and of the produccirs 
on the other in ddermining the me of the country’s financial 
resbutceif lies in the constitution Of the bank’s supervisory 
boards. Qoser examination reveals that, lor the time being 
at leafst, the butcaucrats’ Heavy hand oh the coffers may only be 
lightened, but still not removed. 

The catch is that the party-controlled local government 
oigans are the men with the money: their funds, derived from 
the tax receipts of the central government, about 3,000 billion 
dinars, or $4 billion, represent the deposits held by the banks. 
They have in effect been the bankers so far. But now, they 
will be called on to turn these funds into the capital of the 
banks. What the bill docs not clarify is whether these funds 
will in fact remain the “ property ” of the local government 
organisations, or be turned over to the banks entirely. This 
question thought the sharp and rather obvious retort during 
the parliamentary debates on the bill last month that it is all 
“ social money ” anyway, no matter who controls its disposal. 
The position of the local party-cum-govemment organs is 
further strengthened by the bill’s provisions for the relative 
voting power of the different groups to be represented on the 
supervisory committees of the bariks. Repeating its theme of 
reducing the local administrations’ powers in favour of the 
economic councils, consisting of the factory managers, the bill 
provides for a minority interest for the local governments, not 
to exceed 49 per cent. But even with only a minority share¬ 
holding the local authorities start off in a powerful position 
and could easily swing votes from a “ blackleg ” producer. 

In the long term, however, the producers’ hand will be 
strengthened. The aim of the bill is that, through the medium 
of deposits in the banks, industry should provide an increasing 
proportion of its own investment funds directly, with a corre¬ 
sponding fall in the amount provided from taxes throughout 
the existing government mechanism. As producers’ deposits 
with the banks increase, so will their voting power. 

Besides the uncertainty of who owns the banks' funds and 
thus receives the interest on them, the draft bill is vague on 
several other issues. Most crucial of these is the role of the 
banks’ directors and the extent of their power to decide who 


shall receive credit. Pkoduc^rs tht^ banks’ 

will be too vulhemble to pbhdcai pressure, thn^ prejudicing 
the chances of banks being rtm on purely eccmomic lines, and 
facilitating the ^ntinUed granting of credits for bureaucrats’ 
pet projects, some Of dubious economic value'. 

The current stum on Jugoslavians economy, exacerbated by 
rising prices, the effort to rebuild Skopje and develop Jugo¬ 
slavia’s backward regions, have accentuated the need for a 
credit system ensuring less waste of scarce resources and 
capable of generating the funds to mobilise these resources on 
the sppt. ..Blit foti all its seeming weatoesses^ the bjll is the 
first and important step towards accomplishki^g ibis necessary 
and outstanding reform. The central bank does not intend to 
become a retired old lady of Belgrade's version of Thread^ 
needle Spreet. There is also a bill continuing the powers of 
the central bank to delve at will intp the baiti^s’ operations 
through its social book-keeping commission, a force' of 
accountants. Equally, the central bank will continue to issue 
general but strict guide-lines for credit and investment within 
the framework of the country’s economic plans. : 

The government has made it clear that it wants the new 
banking legislation to be enacted by the end of this year. 
President I'ito’s speech last week increased the note of 
urgency. Even if the bill does not immediately produce quite 
the new freedom it ostensibly promises, it remains a remark¬ 
able document for Jugoslavia’s still highly disciplined society. 
Producers' misgivings about details belie their less eloquently 
expressed realisation that the new reform will give them a 
more powerful voice in deciding how the country’s resources 
should be used. Jugoslavia's banking innovations arc likely 
to be scrutinised with direct interest by other communist 
countries, pondering versions of their own. Poland, the Soviet 
Union and others have long established specialist banks for 
foreign trade and agriculture ; Czechoslovakia now has plans 
for a re-appraisal of its banking system as part of its current 
economic heart-searching, though the details are as yet xm- 
known. Who knows; in Moscow, Prague and Warsaw, one 
may yet expect to sec brass plates shining on the portals 
proclaiming that the bank is in business and welcomes 
customers. 


Is Building Under-mechanised? 


Builders are often accused of under- 
mechanisation ; fair comment, up to 
a point. But there are msUiy cases 
where they have a perfectly valid excuse 

one big site of a big British contractor, bricks are 
wheeled in a miniscule wheelbarrow to a half-finished 
wall. There they are taken out in armloads, carried a few 
yards and lovin^y stacked with the utmost precision, one (his 
way and one that, near the bricklayer. To unload thirty bricks 
this way takes more than ten minutes. On another site, still 
at the pre-foundation stage, one'tower craiic (Jiiring rate per 
week about £5^5)5 two mobile cranes (about £55 each 
week) and two excavators (about each week) are 


standing, none of them working. Which is the more inefficient 
site of the two ? If one site was under-mcchanised, is the 
other over-tnechanised ? Or is the second site a conspicuous 
example of bad planning, plant arriving before it is needed ? 
This really is the crux of the matter; without planning and 
efficient organisation on site, mechanised buildfhg can push 
up costs—and even lower productivity. 

The Building Research Station and mai^ site agents have 
found that on certain sites precise scheduling of work can 
be almost as effective alone as loads of machinery (even 
if coupled with proper planning). When tower cranes were 
new to Britain, the.tesearch station tested one with a gang of 
labourers buil^g houses at the then national average of 
2,430 man hours (the spread was then between 1,400 and 
3,060). Under close supervision and making full use of the 
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tower crane, their time was cut to 1,590 hours. When tbq 
crane was taken away their tate rose only to 1,760 man 
In other words, planning alone had saved 670 hours, and x&fi 
crane only 170 man hours. Repetition has the same effect ^ 
once the men know the sequence of jobs and their managers 
where hold-ups come and how to forestall them, productivity 
starts going up, with or without machines. 

Given the planning, mechanisation can still speed up some 
building jobs immensely, although it is often comparatively 
small and simple tools that save most time and labour such 
as pneumatic nail drivers, something to help the brickie with 
comers, or a simple hoist. Planning can show it may be a 
waste of time and money to invest in costly plant. The casual 
observer docs not always see that a gang, apparently sweating 
away on joinery work might, if this were mechanised, have 
nothing better to do than gossip while the machine was work¬ 
ing until they could start their main job again—say placing 
and removing shuttering for concrete work, which is regulated 
by the setting time pf the concrete. The amount of mechan¬ 
isation a site can bear depends not only on the site, but also 
on the builder’s other jobs and on conditions in the industry 
as a whede. The contractor may have one particular machine 
on one site and it will be cheaper to employ a gang on his 
other site to do. the same work, rather than get a second 
machine. Or a builder may wjn a contract in an area where 
there is plenty of labour, so that it is cheaper to use men rather 
than machines to off-load bricks or dig trenches. 

This all sounds very reactionary, and will probably confirm 
the industry’s critics in their belief that no one is so backward 
as a British builder. But for some jobs on some sites, even 
the most progress!ve'^builders still swe,1r by manual labour: 
handling bricks on a speculative builder's site of about thirty 
houses, for instance. Packaged bricks, banded together in 
1,000 lots with steel straps, are all very well, but they cost ah 
extra i6s. to a 1,000 j a fork lift truck to move them costs 
about £20 a week to hire and it may be difficult to keep it fully 
employed. So the bricks arc off-loaded by hand from the 
lorry, stacked on site and carried by hod to the bricklayer. 
Total cost of handling, something about 30s. per 1,000. 

The question facing builders is genuinely one of whether 
and when it is sound economics to mechanise. But it 
has taken the industry far too long even to appreciate that it 
is a question. Too many builders have been, and still are, 
quite happy with buckets and spades. But it is the big con¬ 
tractors who handle the kind of sites that could use machinery 
and the plant manufacturing industry that ought to be selling 
it to them who have been caught napping in far too many 
instances. Some British plant makers export more than they 
sell on the home market: splendid. But it was left to the 
Building Ilesearch Station to inuoduce the first tower crane to 
Britain back in 1952. The latest fashionable idea in Britain 
is a gantry crane for bdilding; one British company has just 
begun to make them. But this is old hat on the continent. 
The twin-cage hoist too: well established in Sweden, and 
imported from there into Britain; but only recently has a 
British company produced one. Plant manufacturers openly 
admit that some of their best ideas come from abroad. Nobody 
can expect them to be first with everything; but tjicy are not 
very often first with anything. 

The construction industry must bear some of the blame; 
it has shown so little interest in trying cut such new ngtethods 


abroad, has an uphill struggle to persuade contractors to adopt, 
or even test it. But once a sale is made, conversion is rapidl 
Equally, builders may have ideas for plant which would be 
us^ul to them, like Wates, which had dreams of a redesigned 
concrete batching plant, but could they persuade even their 
usual plant suppliers to make it for them ? No. Plant manu¬ 
facturers were not interested. Wales had to build a prototype 
for itself and demonstrate it before any company would build 
it in quantity^ 

And so it goes on. Sometimes there are special difficulties 
to excuse the backwardness of the plant makers. Plastering 
is time consuming and plasterers, like so many craftsm^, are 
scarce, but no satisfactory pump and spray has been designed 
in this country and only about fifty of a German design have 
been,imported. It looks as tbgqgh no one has been trying, 
but the truth is that German sand is of just the right coh- 
sistency for pumping and so the machines have sold in 
thousands in Germany. British s^nd is just the wrong con¬ 
sistency, so British designers have run into awful troubles and 
even the German pumps have had a sticky lime. 

In civil engineering where jobs are so much bigger, plant 
really comes into its own. Because road building has been 
so sporadic, it may have made better sense for contractors— 
even if not for the Ministry of Transport—to have several 
smallish, general purpose machines that could double up on 
the occasional large contracts, rather than one big specialised 
gadget. Now, however, contractors are even beginning to have 
enough confidence in the continuity of road work to invest in 
monster machinery—like the £390,000 worth of it that the 
MacAlpine-FaircIough consortium is using on the M.6. But 
demand for these big machines has been too small for British 
manufacturers—even American subsidiaries or licensees—to 
risk the expense of tooling. The brutes that straddle the motor¬ 
ways have to be imported. But this reasoning does not explain 
away tliC pockets! of road making where methods still look 
unnecessarily out of date. Mastic asphalt (that extra sticky 
prmacadam mix used to surface heavy duty road secdons like 
bus slops) is still spooned out of a bucket and spread with a 
trowel in Britain. In Germany, a splendid mechanical spreader 
is used. One would think that for large areas like the approach 
to Waterloo bridge over the Thames, similar machines might 
be used here. But they are not. 

If builders are not always to blame for the antediluvian 
methods they frequently use, who else is ? Somedmes, pre¬ 
sumably, the customer, for the kinds of buildings that he 
demands. But the industry is beginning to get more repedtive 
and standardised work; and if the planners inside the 
Ministry of Public Building and Works get their way, con- 
struedon is going to get even more of this. Many British 
builders are even learning to come to terms with the winter, 
using more ‘‘dry cohstruedon,” shelters over sites (those 
cocoons of plastic sheeting), heaters on the job. Better plan¬ 
ning is also creeping in with greater use of the critical path 
method. And “ industrialised ” system building is hastening 
the process. A substantial part this industry is gradually 
turning into a production line business: continuous manu¬ 
facture in a factory, continuous assembly on the site. There 
is hope yet. 
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THE ECONOMIES: BRITAIN 


IP Two of the newer industrial economies have this week shown signs that disinflationary 
policies may have been pushed too far. 

Japan, after a poiitical-banking row, has relaxed its credit Squeeze. And in Italy, Turin faces a 
miserable Christmas. 

H Britain has no reason to take heart yet about its trade performance. Evidence of an upturn in 
output, which has lagged so long, comes from October—before what the Bank of England 
now describes as on balance moderately deflationary ” measmes by the n 4 w Government. 


silver lining 7 

Wednesda^r's trade returns for 
No^etnbersiioWed the sharp rise 
itt in^Kiils that many people had 
expected to see in Octolm» in anti¬ 
cipation of the import restrictions 
which duly came in the form of the 
15 per cent surcharge on manufac¬ 
tures on Octo^r 27Ch. In his con¬ 
fident assertion that the whole of 
these high November im'ports com¬ 
prised deliveries under contracts 
made before October 27th^ Mr 
Douglas president of the Board 
of Trade, in effect implies that it 
takes a lot longer to get imports 
unloaded on to British quaysides 
than importers themselves reckon— 
a double-edged consolation. 

The normal' time lag between 
placing of contracts and unloading 



at British docks is between three 
and eiglit weeks; and, even allow¬ 
ing for the recent delays particularly 
in London docks which have led to 
substantial rerouting one would 
have expected at least a minor effect 
from the surcharge in November. 

November's seeond upmfM 
ppdgc in exporte was disappoint¬ 
ingly small. At £357 million the 
seasonally adjusted figure is only 
just back to the first quarter level. 
Since imports rose by £19 million 

£474 million, the rise of £6 mil¬ 
lion in exports and £2 million In 
re-expons left a crude trade gap 
widened by £11 million to £103 
million. Yet, for no reason that 
they care tO give, the Board of 
Trade statisticians show no change 
in their trade balance adjusted to 
the balance of payments basis : this 
remains at £54 million. 

The only apparent explanation is 
an adjustment for the large imponk 
of silver bullion (£9.3 million in 


October, and possibly more last 
month) which have been made by 
London bullion dealers to cover 
themselves against future commit¬ 
ments to sell to international specu¬ 
lators who have been buying silver 
forward : these imports are jthus in 
effect earmarked against jfuwe re¬ 
exports, But, eveii at £S 4 miUloii, 
the adjusted triide d^cit in 
October and November hi still 
higher than in the three previous 
quarters. 

The Bank of England now esti¬ 
mates that despite a smaller outflow 
of long term capital in the third 
quarter the basic deficit then may 
have been around £250 million, on 
top of £341 million in the first six 
months. Pace the former Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer, there seems 
no reason to believe Aat the £700- 
£800 million forecast for 1964 will 
now turn out to have been unduly 
pessimistic. 

OUTPUT 

Eirst rise this year in industrial 
production coincided with the bet¬ 
ter retail trade returns in October 
and followed a quarter in which it 
seems likely personal consumption 
rose by more than one per cent. 
Revised calculadons have taken 
away the dip in September : the 
index now runs dead level for nine 
months and ilicn jerks tip twfi 
points. Manufacturing index Xlso 
up two points. Rise came mainly 
from the iron and steel, engihee/- 
ing and Velueles indtistrles. But 
these industries were still slightly 
off, or no higher than, peak levels 
reached in the spring or early sum¬ 
mer, so the new record level reflects 
some expansion elsewhrire since 
then. 



LABOUR MARKET 

If output really has been picking 
up, the tightening of the labour 
market between August and 
: November begins to make sense. 
Not mu^ should be read into th« 
fact that this month's count shows 
virtually no change, but If anything 
sUfht easing Both unemplo^ent 
and vacancies (seasonally adjusted) 
were still just short of 1.5 per cent— 
a low encnigh level indeed. 
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BANK ADVANCES 

A week’s reflection on the official 
request for lending restraint has 
left bankers decidedly dubious 
about their ability to hold advances 
down without touching the officially 
favoured categories of borrowing 
which now inemde, besides exports, 
manufacturing investment arg! 
regional development as welL Per- 
jhaps feeling instinctively what was 
coming, bankers had already turned 
their attention to the traditional 
non-priority categories. In the three 
months to mid-November the 
eailicr rise in bans bpth to per¬ 
sonal and professional borrowers 
and to hire purebisc had been 
brought almost to a stop, although 
the bi^ " other financial " category, 
including some property de¬ 
velopers, shamed a further increase, 
and is the outstanding candi¬ 
date for retrenchment now. Bu^ 
unless the gilt-edged market were 
to seize up completely in coming 
months forcing the government to 
pump out liquidity into it—and, 
desinte the capital gains tax, this 
seenit unUkcly—-liquidity pressures 
ajte likely to pe unusually tight in 
coming months.^ 





JAPANESE ECONOMY 

A Squeeze on the Central;Biink 

Mr Mttsamichi Yttmagiwd^ governor of ike Bank of Japan, resigned on 
Thursday, Mr Makolo Usatnij presiderrt of the Mitsubishi Bank, was picked 
as his successor. The reason given for Mr Yofnagiwa*s'resignation is poor 
healt/i. His rengruUion was dated December tsi but-the finance ridnister, 
K^uei Tanaka, did not report the resignation iq pvirhif minister p^ku Sctto 
until two or three days ago. 'This led some financial experts to include. 


rightly or wrongly, that Mr Yamagiwa 
be in Mr Tanddu^s hands in order to 
critical negotiations earlier this week, 

Tokyo 

O FFICIALS of the Bank of Japan and the 
finance minist^, under intense and 
most bitter pressure nUm Japanese business 
leaders for weeks, finally gave in on Wed¬ 
nesday and took the first step toward 
easing the nation’s tight money programihc. 
The Bank of Japan announced the lower¬ 
ing of conunerckl bank deposit reserve 
ratios from 3 to i\ per cent, making 45^00 
xniliion yen (|(]45 pjillion) immediately 
available for loans to capitid-starved com¬ 
panies. This figure wiljf fump to 90,000 
millioo yen on Januaiy ist. Financkl 
experts in Tokyo con^damed that the crcxlit 
refutation was long overdue they 
claimed that nui^ the larger com¬ 
panies which sought refuge in hookniptcy 
proceedings in Kov^ber (518 important 
firms with total liabilities ol 59,000 million 
yen) would, still be operating today if the 
government had acted sooner. It is ex- 
p^cd in Tokyo that the Bank of Japan 
will fi>llow the new move by lowering the 
official discount rate and by easing cWks 
on banks* loans, perl^ps cany in 1965. 

Japanese bankers iu^, bpame^sn^ seem 
rather surprised by^ this surrender of the 
Bank of Japan, despite |be fact that most of 
the dependable eccmipic journal^ as well 
as plain common sense, had predicted that 
step would have to be taken very soon to 
telieve the credit stringency.' It was well 
ImoM that officials of the Bank of Japan 
conridered the rclaxatioii of any of the major 
strong poinu of the argent money line 
a thi^ to/tfie "oxttre ttaan^ rdiendi- 
mdilt‘ programme. The purists in 

the of Japan comphnned j^rivately that 
the dcppsh reserve rates ptobaWy would 
hot have been reduced^ ^ not at this 
time, if the bank’s Govbnmr, Mr Masanrichi 
Yamagivra, had nqt been confined to bed 
because Or illness. Governor Yamiittiwa, 
who confers the step |n«matore, Was 
nhable to oppse’ttit deten^ed arguments 
df fining rtnoister Kaktjrf Tanaki, the iiikn 
who liEfcl .the^ tipliHtal m'^an aH-hfit 

oh thi bankas' aimost sacted citadel 


might have wanted his vernation to 
strengthen his own position in the 


on behalf of the nation’s complaining 
businessmen. 

Behind Mr Tanaka were such key busi¬ 
ness leaders as Mr Tadalhi Adacbi, presi¬ 
dent of the Japan Cham^r of Commerce 
and Industry, and Mr Kogoro Uemura, vke- 
president ol the FodemtioQ of Eoonon^c 
Organisations. These men basically dis¬ 
agreed with Henry Q .Munphyr vice-direc¬ 
tor of the Asian Affairs Bureau of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, who had earlier 
warned Japan that there was no justification 
lor abao^nmeni of the xlgfit money bolides 
despte the worsening recession. , But the 
cabinet of prime minister Sato^ pressed 
hard from the business and industrial 
sectors of the economy, was in no mood to 
take any more protests from the managers 
of the Bank of Japan. 


Surrender at the Bedside 

I T was under these conditions that the 
Bank of Japan’s board of directors met 
on Monday, December 14th, to discuss what 
stf^ to take. When they finally gave ia imd 
agreed to the easing of just.one 3 t elk ba^c 
; points of the programme, they were unable 
to agree on a date for eoforifiiig the new 
rates« The problem was, turnM. over to 
the bank’s policy coq^tt^ ijj^db finally 
look che matter diretmy beside of 
ailing governor .Yaim^^lL /The snuuch 
defender of srrincent moo^y agjreed.under 
protest to relax the line qn this one point 
~ ktsd aefadtted that as long as the Sato gov- 
cnnnetit was determinod to give the misi- 
nessmep their wsiy, it might as well be done 
as soon as possible to asfist bpsinek houses 
at a time wlkb fosbdal reqmrements are at 
their heaviest, with the bijg year-end bonuses 
due. . 

j^^ese industrial and business leaders, 
of IM h^conk almost fraii& 

the detcHc^M^nf the nw^s ^ bm-, 
moving'inventories.' 'ftcy had bem com- 
phftiing for months'blit finally, in dcsperii- 


tiong; curped CO the Ubetsl-Dcmocn^ |Mny 
of prime ittmister Sato.to^dfmandrt^^ 
Ba^ of Japan reverse st least, 
polices to provide seme relief. Th^fbupd 
a sympathetic compatriotr in 
who promised that the first step 
.caken and indicated that, if the efect of the 
lowcxing of the deposit reserve ratesiia.not 
evideait withfii a month, there is Ji^gppd 
chance, chat; the Bank pf Japan wiU slower 
the flffidal discouot rate in lajte January.' But 
officials of the Bank' of Japan be 
watching carefully lest this easier money 
opens the way for increased imports, a 
deteriorating balance of pay^en^, and even 
more massive stockpiling. '' ' 


IHE EXCHANGES 

Ooldpt Wdtn^fyg ; j 

W dRU) exchange matkets havt^ this 
week taken. 4 small, bpt significant 
turn. Sietiiog remaina quietly with 
lingering unoertaioty causing a steady con¬ 
tinuing seepage from Brioin’s goU reserves 
^ credit facilitka, chough.sdU nothmg 
like the ear^ wholesale drain, yifjm is 
now becoming unmistakably apparent is 
that this uncertainty is once again spreij^g 
over the wider ambit of the intemad^l 
currency system as a wtelc. This h evi¬ 
dent in a little noticed' but dUtfnet quicken¬ 
ing of interest in the London gold market. 
Private demand for g^d had alreac^ 
absorbed the whole of albilable new Si^ 
plies in August-October,J|iccofding to the 
Bank of England’s latest buttedn ; and since 
within this period demand stepped up fairly 
sharply in September and October, itfoBows 
that, in these two mombs alon^ the^cei^il 
bankers^ gold pool fost gold to the specula¬ 
tors for m first time smee the Cuba otfak 
of KovembeVi 196a. bi the past week Or 
so, morcoi^, demaqd has bden steadity 
abqvc the Oett^r level { 

One contributing jhetdr, undofibtedly, 
was the hq[>oit by the National Plinnic^ 
Assodation of Washington calling for an 
increase in the price of gold as a first SM 
to the creation of a worM Oeoctid hm, 
posmUy tiirough the expanahm of die boter- 
natkmd Monetary Fund. Amcilciuis them¬ 
selves are legally ^sallowed kem holdiitt 
teki ; hot the London matkdt vreA 

had seyenk large orders from Osnada; The 
NPA report, coming from not patticiiliirly 
ittfliientiid fihehpfs and whbitsOwn tnhiori^ 
dissent, carries no great in But 
at this paMcIfiar momeitt of intetndtkmal 
dnrroicj^ liGhuii it is tm* !odge^IkMm‘ble io 
dismiss die growing consciousnliss that the 
system cannot indefinitely be held up by 
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the central bankers’ scries of teno^porary, 
props. 

No information is yet available cf wliit 
use has had to be made of the latest of these 
expedients, the $3 billion central bank 
credits to Britain ; but the Bank bulletin 
gives the first quantitative information on 
the expedient before that. At the end of 
September, Britain had drawn $35 million 
of its $500 million swap facility with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and $165 million of 
the $500 million arranged with seven Euro¬ 
pean banks. The total drawings of £71 
million for the month arc within the range 
estimated earlier in these columns; the 
really big drafts, repaid out of the $1,000 
million Sawings from the IMF early this 
month, came in November, and that opera¬ 
tion may not be untangled until the Bank’s 
next bulletin, in three months’ time. 


PARIS CLUB 

Double Discord 

Varh 

T his week’s mee^ng of finance ministers 
and central bank governors of the Paris 
Club turned up two familiar points of dis¬ 
cord. France took a very tough line 
on the additional 25 per cent quotas in the 
International Monetary Fund decided at 
Tokyo; it insisted that no alleviations 
should be made on gold subscriptions, 
themselves normally set at 25 per cent of 
quotas. France sees this as an excellent 


Tanker Freights Jump 

Per cent 



1964 


Tartkcr owners^ arc at last seeing a sea¬ 
sonal rise in. abort terni freight rates after 
the long, iKn, low-rate summer. This 
week, fixtures for December tonnage from 
the Persian Gulf jumped to Intascale flat 
and it . looks as if freight rates will rise 
this winter to about last year’s level, par¬ 
ticularly if a hard winter produces in- 
emsed demand for oil in Europe. No 
one expects this level of freight rates to 
last much beyond the first few weeks of 
next year. 

I,, — — I. ■. j . ■f. — . ■ .. 
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way,.^of ^qu^ging ^pnr^e. sm^H CQuqtriys 
frpm asking for sp^iat quota increases'as k 
means of wtginiiig additional loans. And 
the recent upward trend in raw material 
prices is seen as having put a number of 
underdeveloped countries in an easier posi¬ 
tion to settle a quarter of their extra sub¬ 
scription in gold. 

This* theory, not devoid of political con¬ 
siderations, clashed with the American and 
British desire for more flexibility.' Large 
scale gold buying—almost $1,000 million 
would be needed for the quota increases 
decided in Tokyo—would fall mainly upon 
the United States and Britain, whose gold 
reserves would have 10 bear the brunt of 
purchases by countries holding dollars 
and sterling. .This subject was discussed at 
length in Paris without anyone really getting 
anywhere. Discussion will continue in 
January in Washington. 

On the second point on the agenda. 
Signor Ossola, chairman of the study group 
to examine the future creation of new 
reserve instruments, only had a few minutes 
to summarise his group’s work and the 
hostile verdicts passed on the various pro¬ 
posals made so rar in this field (notably by 
the IMF and France). It is said in Paris 
that the Ossola group will limit itself to 
producing a technical study comparing the 
various suggestions and showing how they 
differ in principle and consequences. This 
study is to be presented at the end of next 
spring. 

Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reported on the siatfe of the British balance 
of payments; but this time, mercifully, no 
discussion followed. 


ATOMIC RESEARCH 

Euratom*s Tighter Belt 

L ikh a miniature echo of the mighty 
earthquakes in the common maritet 
over agriculture, Euratom too has been 
having its crises, and not resolving them. 
On December 12th, the Council of Ministers 
of the Six decided to vote a much reduced 
research budget for 1965, which the French 
had been blockmg, on the understanding 
that EuraiOm’s research programme for the 
next two years would be reviewed before 
April I St. ‘Only then will the budget be 
voted for the last two years of the current 
five-year research plan of $425 million. 

The nub of the argument is the complaint 
made in last May's French memorandum 
that Euratom was spreading its money too 
thin and not concentrating on those few 
large research projects that the nations were 
not capable of canyii^ out themselves. The 
Frencn stressed that Euratom ought to keep 
to research on the reactors of the future— 
heavy-water, fast-breeder and ultiiuktely 
controlled fusion—<is well as oa funck- 
ment^l rese^ch in the Ispra centre and 
should cut put s^t of its,,o^er commit¬ 
ments. The position at present seems to 
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be that^ the French have persuaded all ^cir 
partners^that Ihcir ou ^ncei^rit- 

ing efforts ma}ce’ sqpse. They have a|so 
managed to reduce the rate of spending of 
Euratom—$185 million in the past two 
years -to a budget (that may however be 
supplemented) of only $76 million for 1965. 
This cut is steeper than it sounds, as 
Euratom had been hoping to increase its 
budget to meet spiralling costs. It is being 
done by cutting down on activities like the 
processing of radioactive elements, or the 
isposal of radioactive waste, or con¬ 
tributions in the development of proven re¬ 
actors in Europe, all of which have been 
politically welcome to the smaller member 
countries but not particularly productive. 
The shoe pinches Italy, which voted against 
the new budget credits? and the Nether¬ 
lands, the European future of whose 
research centre at Petten is under debate. 
On the whole, though, Euratom should 
reach an agreement sometime this summer 
that gives it a more coherent policy than it 
has had so far—which is not saying much 


SHIPPING CONFERENCES 

The FMC Dips its Flag 

T hi: amicable agreement* announced be* 
tween the American government and 
14 European shipping nations plus Japan 
comes as no surprise : the outcome was 
already plain last month. The American 
Federal Maritime Commission wanted ship¬ 
ping documents and information normally 
held outside America. The information— 
containing the vital figures of the amount 
and value of cargo carried in ships 
from Europe to America—will not pe 
given by each individual shipping line, 
as the FMC wanted, but by their 
governments, which will aggregate the 
figures received from their own shipping 
lines in such a way that the earnings; of 
individual companies cannot be identified. 
The FMC will be getting only a fraction of 
the information it originally asked for and 
while it wanted this information on a con¬ 
tinuing basis from 1959 onwards, it has 
now settled for a one-shot operation for 
1963 only. 

This is a considerable climb-down by^ the 
Americans, who priginally ordered the 
figures for the purpose of investigating the 
freight .xatcf between Europe and .America. 
Eut in shipiTing, it is impbrjtant to differen- 
, date between the American State Dejifirt- 
ment which actually negotiated this week’s 
agreement in Parish and the pMC which 
was only called in to advise oil the techni¬ 
calities. The FMC is conceimed with 
administering American shippii^ laws and 
primvil^ responsible to Congress^ not 
to the a^uidstradon—an animal that could 
not exist In Britain. Which means that the 
agreement concluded in Paris does not wry 
much we^t unless Congress chooses to 
let It. The PMG has obviously fortified 
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When you are operating in five continents, it’s not enough to be just a i^aight- 
forward, old-fashioned bank. You must offer a wide range of services and 
wherever possible develop associate companies and affiliates. 

You must provide shipping facilities for international import and export. You 
must deal with problems of air freight, insurance, documentation, chartering. 

. Your customers expect it. They expect more, too. 


That’s why BOIBA dealiJ.Wi% travel arrangements, inves^niBnt maiiag^ent 
and u^^kot information, import and export financing, management and advice. 


^ Bo^^^^re than just a bank. It’s a ModernIntprfiational,Gijoup.: 
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V 'touch, 
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one on eve®. 
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See f6r ^ourself i; ask at^^^of the. Ofticeb ShowA^ belhw ^oir ohr'brochiire, 
K‘‘Wj^ A J^odern Internati^^^ Bank D^For Ypu.” ,. ,, , •,, / 
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ita«l( apaost >^n«liQD bon CoogtOMT bjr 
aei>diqg..on :t«qqaa for.^ooinitMiitb oo a 
{MDopoaed new^ordar £or ^en moN detailad 
lofornatioa than aosr atked for n> due. 
Whethn this oidar ever goca out is-lifeely 
tO'd^pend oa Ma(;tioQ ia Ceogress to. tbe 
Parwiaettlemeatv If it does go.out Entor 

pcan shippiiig nations trill ri^ -blKk 
wbere t^y started—only diet teucB'aogcier. 


.ITALY ■ 

Cheerless Christina* - 
in Turin 

MUan 

F iat's dccisioii to close down most of 
its plants from December 20di to 
January 6di caused dismay in Turin, in- 
tensifted when Fiat’s exam^ was followed 
by Lancia, Vibcrti (truck builders) and 
several satellite compcuncs of the auto in¬ 
dustry. At Fiat, the measure will affect 
sonic 60,000 out of 85,000 workers. They 
will receive lay-off compensation amount¬ 
ing to 66 per cent of their salary. But it 
is a poor Christmas present for Turin, often 
described, because of Fiat^ doininance^ as 
the biggest company town in the world.' 
The official reasons given by Fiat are 
requirements of a technical and organisa¬ 
tional nature stemming from the necessity 
of making substantial ^arrangements ip 
plants.” This is probably true, but it is 
also a fact that Italy’s car industry is feeling 
the effects of the country’s general economic 
and industrial recession. Between Febru¬ 
ary, when the surtax on automobile sales 
was applied, and November of this year, 
output of motor vehicles has dropped ii 
per cent, even though exports have been 
up around 20 per cent over the correspond¬ 
ing period of the previous year. Internal 
demand has dropped considerably since the 
application of austerity measures. New car 
registrations for 1964 will be down at least 
10 per cent compared with 1963. Stocks of 
unsold cars are said to have piled up. 
Truck and heavy vehicle makers have 
seen their sales plummet owing to a drop 
in capital investment and purchases of 
capital goods. Moreover, the austerity 
measures have caused a shift in demand 
from the medium-sized and more showy 
cars to economy cars. The lifting of the 
surtax recently was a help, but Italran auto¬ 
makers do not yet feel that they are out of 
the woods. 

On the other hand, Fiat’s president. Pro¬ 
fessor Valletta, is apprehensive about the 
drive on the European market by United 
States car makers. He is concerned about 
increasing productivity of Fiat’s plants 
to meet the onslau^t ot American com- 
peridon. Valletta has also sounded the 
alarm for odicr Eiuopeah ear makers, in¬ 
viting them to reach an agreement, includ¬ 
ing the Americans, to regiuate motor v^cle 
output on the continent in an attempt to 
avora over-production. 
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SWlT»imAND 


r i ^ w ^ , "m t 




than Fareignet^ ^ - 

T Nfsaft W violeilit diaa|feen)etit ' oybr 
weeklv working hours m Switzerlaod. 
For the nrst time in years, longer, not. 
shorter hours are in demaiul. 
as such a proposal may ai^ar abroad, ft 
may well be folkiyi^ed ia .S|ritaettand%^^^ 
the employers’ mb^t ekrb^ wish anct ev^ 
employees seem, relatively prepared fpt 
In an anonymous survey at' Rieter AO^ 
Wkiterthuf machiile fiicc^, in wfiidi 
thirds of the personnel paiwipatol 
cent of those answerhil agi^ witn lon^f 
working hours. The maimity said tSef 
would work 4-5 hours more than the usual 
44-liour week. Employtrs have long been 
a^ng for increased workinB bbuirs as the 
unions* contribution to the %hr against in^ 
ffation, especially since the govemment 
made the employment of foreign labour 
more difficult. The unions rejected this. 
Now, however, longer working hours are 
being demanded as a way of cutting down 
on the use of foreign labour. This is an 
attractive argument t the SivisS pcbple has 
recently begun to rebel against the number 
of immigrants. Although it has not yet 
come to general xenoplmbia, anti-fore^ 
demonstrations are growing at an unprece¬ 
dented rate. Foreigners number about one 
minion xnit of a total population of 6 mil¬ 
lion. In this situation, longer working 
hours are no longer unthinkable. 

Either the rejection or die adoption of 
this proposal would give an advantage to 
the employer: in the first case, responsibil¬ 
ity for the failure of the present economy 
policy could be attributed partly (and 
wrongly) to the unions; in the second case, 
blame could be attributed to the reduction in 
the number of foreign workers that has 
become politically expedient even thou A 
economically unsound. This reduction will, 
unless carefully handled, hit the business¬ 
man hard: foreigners account for as much 
as 80 per cent of the staff of some com¬ 
panies, and in whole sectors (like the tex¬ 
tile industry) 40-50 per cent. The unions 
who criticis^ the ^eter eimcriment par¬ 
ticularly sharply are in a difficult position. 
For them, something they have sought for 
years is at stake : hours of work in industry 
have been reduced to the present 43-47 
hours (without oyertime). The unions did 
not give up the idea of putting a proposal 
to Swiss voters asking for a 44-hour week 
as the legal maximum until the beginning 
of this year, when they dropped it in favDUt 
of a new labour law. This new law fixea 
maximum working hours in industry aixl 
trade at 46 hours (today ft is still 48). The 
law is Qot yet in force. Should the whed 
now be turned back ? 

Riel’s has cleverly removed tbe fui4 
from union arguments that overtime work¬ 
ing only creates new, undesirable boyfog 
power and chat it would give business new 


to 

eveifc 

tottk bekui Mcfced ta idierjUBi'Wbutp 
oned^.io thatm jpopridMiki 
fotdi|tt labou r dhmniegt^i Am>i 

thou^ limited, contriburion to cortfeathite 
, over-heating of the economy. The Mating <x 
working hours Individual sectors^ there- 
fe« not ^ M 

Minister Schanner has ureadjr riqaM the 
idea. H Fariiaineik o(''|)C(i|de> 

Setordhya' off to Jeid: in^stteiar 
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Which System? 

S TEEL has always atmeted spec^ au6h- 
tion ftbm ghvemmen^' partietdy hs 
price. Not altoj^her untid>iHibly 
no material is more basfo lo .indua^ asri 
whole nor is there any whbfo 
a wider range bf oth^ goods, triBudihg 
the economy as a whole. * The Kinds oi 
pricing ^em riiat this industiy has usually 
devc]o|)ed for itself have seldom satisfied 
their governments; but few systemt price 
contrm; formal or informal^ hive ever oefa 
very Satisfactory cither. Ah otebUeilt FEP 
broadsheet,^ published this webk^ ketempti 
to proWde an answer. Aftiera brief*eirintub- 
atibn of the systems used in the Buropeah 
Coal and Steel Community, America and 
Britain, Mr Alistair Forsym, an eobnomist 
now in the City, argues wt the ECSC 
mtem is probably the most nearly perfect. 
Or rather that it could potentially Decome 
that if the conditions in which it operated 
were more nearly perfect too., 

All three manets are in some respects 
similar; America and the ECSC share a 
basing-point system ; the ECSC and Britain 
share varying measures of dirigtsme; Britain 
and America share a profound faith ip the 
price structure and ah HttwillQagDest to let 
it ever sag. These can alf be advantages in 
different circumstances. It is good that 
prices remain above levels where sted-i 
makers m^ losses or, ,aa ^ happened in 
Britain during the prewar depreSikia, too 
little pro^ to fioat^ ncoesstry tt*^tup-^ 
ment. It Is 1;^: good 
should, centca^y adnutwitwed as by the 
Iron and Steel Board in Britain, dimintte 
all price competition and, backed by a com- 
fortabk Uriit protection, eliminate any of 
the diitttiig influences that might spur an 
{ndhiatty into timing Ameri¬ 

can industty starts ahead with competition,^ 
kepf ftbm chaos by the basing-point system 
^li^er Which conmanies pubusb thetr own^ 
ptiCb liscs for certain base p<^ts) ; tmpereti 
by discipline (an unwillingikas to cut: prices 
wildly for fear of rctaliariqn) i and-n^rket 
transparency, aided by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act (s^h r^uires publicarion of all 
price lists and forbids price, discrimination). 
It also has, djpughr ^ipceasivcly cooc en- 

* ^teel Pricing Policies, PKP. lOs. 
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trated industry dominated by the giant US 
Steels great aid to disciplmb-HUid helpful 
tariff and :geogcaphlcal protecdon. More* 
over^ the m^om of ita mathet is more 
apparent:than teal5 being subjea to gdvern* 
iiient incerventioD when it strays too far 
out of lincr— as the Kennedy intervencioa 
showed. 


Community Model; 

M r FORSYTH feels that the ECSC has 
some of the advantages of both these 
systems, and without many of their dis¬ 
advantages. For although the companies 
set their own prices^ and so compete, they 
are subject to an overriding power of the 
High Authority, never yet exercised, to fix 
maximum and minimum prices. The dis¬ 
advantages, as shown all too clearly in the 
last two years, result, Mr Forsyth feeh, 
more from a deficiency in the producers 
and their governments than the system. 
He may be right that the provision for 
allowing producers to align their prices is 
only dangerous when they lose their heads ; 
that it is a workable means of allowing com¬ 
petition from outside, but that it has been 
used by some producers inside the market to 
gain business and by others unnecessarily 
in an exaggerated terror of losing any 
business to imports. Is it not somewhat 
optimistic, though, to assume that the same 
will not occur next time round ? Moreover, 
the tension between national and Com¬ 
munity interests has usually been resolved 
at the expense of the Community. Can one 
assume that, say, France faced again by 
disruption ot its markets and the noisy dis¬ 
tress of its producers will not again threaten 
to act alone ? Not an empty threat, as its 
past history of national price control showed. 

But all this is to say no more, perhaps, 
than that there arc imperfections in most 
things. And Mr Forsyth may be right 
in his conclusion that, of the systems avail- 


KEY INDICATORS 


V£'ORLD COMMODITY PRICFS 


Th« alf-Uems Indic&tor ihowad a FALL 
of nearly a point thU weofe (to Doeember 
Idth). In Che food aector cereaJf and sugar 
declined, meat and cocoa advanced. 
Lower prices Mr tin, copper and zinc 
caused the metdls Indicator to fall by 
5^.3 per cent. 
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aiiotariofis for tea and wool arf nos yet available 
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able, the ECSC most nearly works. ; But 
only under ideal conditions. The Commun¬ 
ity's violent reaction to a mpderate lecess^ 
in 1963 showed that, of all the systems 
available, the ECSC is so far thc^most vON 
nerable in the conditions of surplus capa¬ 
city which are likely to prevail throughout 
the world steel industry in the future; 


COCOA r 

War of Nerves 

N fws that Ghana has begun the threat¬ 
ened destruction of cocoa stocks with 
a first “ bonfire of 500 tons might have 
been expected to have some strengthening 
effect on this market. In fact, there has 
been significandy little response from the 
big manufacturers who use cocoa—although 
the widening gap between spot and futures 
prices indicates that dealers are much less 
comfortable. So far, the spot price has re- 


COTTON TEXllLES 

Tacit Agreement: 

R ECiiNT talks at Geneva on the Galt long¬ 
term Cotton Agreement ended with¬ 
out the textile-producing underdeveloped 
countries being able to extract from 
their richer co-signatories anything more 
substantial than the mere assurance 
that imports would be blocked less fre¬ 
quently in 1965. This was quite a long 
way short of the undertaking not to block 
Imports under the disruption clause that 
the claimants were after. The statistics show 
how little effect imports have had on the 
markets in Westera^countrics, relative to the 
size of the markets, with the sole exception 
of Britain ; how determined, that is, other 
Western countries are to shut out com¬ 
petition from cheap imports. And how 
quickly, on the other hand, exports from 
the newly established textile industries 
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mained stubbornly below the 19^. a ewe 
level which members of the Goebf Pro¬ 
ducers* Alliance are so anxious to make their 
mininnim. The AHiance^ members^, who 
between them have produced about per 
cent of world cocoa output over the past 
five years, have stayed out of the market 
since October lyrh. 

Manufacturers, however, have still to be 
convinced chat the Alliance can hoist prices 
in face of the supply situation. From 1959 
to 1963 production averaged 7} per cen^ 
more per annum than consumption, and 
stocks in consi^ing countries are now 
reckoned to equivalent to about five 
months’ supply. Moreover,.new crop pur¬ 
chases in Ghana—the world's largest pro¬ 
ducer—are currently reported nearly 40 per 
cent ahead of last year,* though, since a 
shorter season is expected, the increase in 
the total crop is likely to be less than this. 
Consumption is expected to increase only 
4 per cent this year, and some estimates 
suggest that production will exceed it by 
as much as 60,000 tons. 


Tacit Resistance 

can grow—much of the^ increase in 
Portuguese exports is accounted for by 
the colony Macao; Hongkong and 
Pakistan show growth in less and 
barely established industries. For most of 
the western countries there is a small 
balance of exports and the imports allowed 
in are no real threat to the high-priccs mar¬ 
kets. Alany justify this refusal to pay attten- 
tion to the Untad resolutions on the grounds 
that they do not want to see their industries 
“ manchesterised.” But this ignores the 
changes in textile technology that have taken 
place over the last ten years. Indeed, if all 
countries, under-developed as well as over¬ 
developed, abolished quotas and brought 
their tariffs into line it is by no means 
certain that the inevitable sufferers would be 
the Western industries. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN COTTON CLOTH 

('000 metric tom) 


USA. 

France . 

W. Germany .... 

Forcufal. 

UK. 

Yufpslavia. 

Taiwan.u.. 

HonfKonf . 

India. 

Fakiitan. 

laFan .. 

Asia & Oci^nia, 


Looms 

Per cent 

in 

change 

place (>i 

on 1959 

301 

- 6 

102 

-15 

97 

-20 

33 

+ 2 

I5S 

-29. 

16 

+ I 

15 

+21 

20 

+45 

206 


32 * 

-T? 

377 

.+ 5 

1.058 

+24 


Production 

Per cent 
change 
over 1959 


1963 


1.209 

- 9 

225 

+ 5 

245 

- 7 

39 

.. -f38 

148 

-23 

46 

+ 52 

271 

+ 42 

63 

+ 58 

888 

ri- 16 

88 

+25 

390 

+ 7 

2.200 , 

- 3 


Exports 

Per cent 
change 
over 1959 


1963 

46 

- 22 

41 

- 1 

26 

+ 12 

28 

+ 126 

29 

- 32 

lot 

+ 140' 

rot 

+ 56' 

44 

+ 68 

65 

- 33 

14 

+210 

f29 

- 4 

3141 

- 6' 


Imports 



Per cent 


change 
over 1959 

1963 

+ 133 1 


+359 

27 

+ 54 

i 

+ 68 1 

95 

+ 20 

2^ 

+ 87 

mmm 

•iWi- 

33 

+ 7 

; 

- 92 

261 < 

+"~IOi 


Export (-f)/ 

Import { —; 

Balance 
as a 

harcenta^e 

production 
1963 
- I 
+ 14 

+ 70 
-44 
+ 19 
+41 
+ 19 
+ 8 
+ 8 
+ 3Z 
+ 3 


(M 1962 figures. (0 On December 31, 1962. —Negligible. 
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The posJriWlIties of portfolio 
Investment in Australfa Is a- subjeoi , - 

of consldenibl? Interest in the United 
Kingdom. To provide authoritative 
information A.N.Z. Bank has published a. 

68-page booklet “Investment in Australia** which deals in 
some detail with such matters ae ... . 

Avanaes of irri^istment 
Securities for portfolios 
Trade or direct investment 
Investment intelligence 
Brokerage, duty, taxatloii'and exchange control 

Services for investors and companies MHB 

Copies are available free un lequest, Ln|||H|l 

AUSTiMLU AND NEW ZEALAND DANK LIMITED 

A member of the A.S\7.. Bnnk Group 

Head omoe;'7f CornhUl. fcoil<ton. E.©^. ‘ Telephone; AVEmrti 1281. t 
' Over lOOO^fani^es ainl Agencies. 


V*--1 


i 


! 


. ap(M)Uing to trtn tot flv. 

eveiy posUbfcir^Aiji^ it cftir, to that hunger is 
mulli-million jjAaAis^t^ a^jWOlcil^^;! jt|Cj5vok'e brief 
horror ahd theh ^ ^fiimgged M.'^ond hunger is 
people, sufiperkig dying. .’Tlw I 

niakesCPDotohd^OxA^' • j 

,. Ifyou are undecided aj^diit the sNihie of .«j 

T gid oSruMlsatiorut; tlxIbllot^gpoinism^J^il^iWa;' 

;..>yoU., ; - ■ ' '■ ^ 

, tj,,’ ^ >- ■ : 

<K OxiWs ccsoura^l^re insuffici^t to 
cdiitttri»n blit wrhaw.irjohio do inJwf^ljpec^ ' I 
who taxi toct Air dpwb the qum^Wbcriij^ ; | 

large-scaifejtj^iwitiOQ^ '■ 

^ Our aid go^ ftpi^ people td.peopW lC^ . 

comes n-om all o^r thc countty; front 
old. rich ai^ poor* We plaim n6 Tdigi^ua. Or ' 
political allegiance, 

•ever wc can.^ frorij 

trade unionrits and^^k^er^ 

stars. / ^ “ 

^ Thanks to so muc^vbiuiita^^tSp aiid'^^^^ 
experience, Oxfam is able ta||cicp its cdswlpvif^ 
Adminiatrativc costs accoim^fp)!: ipply jd, in eve^^' 
shilling. V : V t, . 

\ “ i.-' *' \ 

' * Total aid amounted to nearly £3rt^jliiOJEjapeft 

" over 80 couniiies. All graats fu-e^dhiib&ti^ 
the spot by rccognisedinteriiitionaidrgapka^h^^ 
or Oxfam’s„ow n F icld.Birectors. Cafj^ul;^lci h 
kept on projects and mgular ^ 

Money to Oxfam w orks, Tt buys V 

medical supplies in emergenciie.s, 
habilitatiqn for refugees, u 

training to help end huji|cr pertnanerfet^ ^ : 
developing countries. ^ X 

There's notbipg sentimental ab^Mt aU this, ft 1$ 
down-to-earth work that feeds,^ 

' trains and cares for people. It makes sense^V? . 

■> ' L“ <L. ‘v 

If you want to help, you can do so today — xx ith a 
cheque, postal order or covenant. Howexer large 
or small your gift, you may be sure it will help | 
someone, somewhere. 

IXFKM 

Room 3 * Barclays Bank Ltd * Oxfofd 
tt ’H/e for f/kf Antmal Peport 


t 
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B ig new piscoverihs of natural gas have 
brought to the forefront a primary 
fuel that can transform a country’s fuel 
and power position. now, Britain has 
not benefited from these for our 

kiiown reserves of natural gas arc very small. 
The ‘Methane Progress* and her sister ship, 
‘Methane Princess,’ arc changing this: for 
their cargo is gas. 

These ships tu:e the. &st ever to do a 


New Cargo 

regular ocean-going run carrying such 
cargo. They load refrigerated. ^aran 
methane (liquefied so that it occupies only 
i/6ooth of its volume) at the Algerian port 
of Arzew, i^id unload at Canvey Island 
where the liquid methane is turned into gas 
again and pumped at high pressure info a 
national underground pipeline. 

Never before has methane been trans-* 
.ported by sea on a commercial scale. It will 


now be coming to Britain in quantities 
large enough to account for one-tenth of our 
total present gas rcqqjrements. The success¬ 
ful marine transportation of methane is not 
only an exciting new chapter in the history 
of fuel technology, but may well be the 
i new wodd mddstiy. 

In today’s lUgh speed world.. • 
tihe gas industry thinks of tomorrow. 




THB :ltC£»40MIST :'DBdaMB8lt 4W4 





Irhe/^nd Product: 



th^ the dcveipm^t 
fQ Ns^tioaal Research 

peye)o{iaieDt; .CoiponitiQa aa 

f(K placmg 4 tedevelQpinait<^ 
tmct^itm arc jfetci^ded 40 oaodci^ 
Rrifish industry..; TUb k gouig;to require 
some l^y o{ rhe 4Mle$ 

uoder i MP tiU! 

opieratefk It is to say the 

will have 40 xi^,its criteria 
for 9;plc<xhig pr<^ec^ to. fiiknc^ whiejb We 
chat should cootaio at least the 

germ & d^ oot alwara, of com- 

okrqu promi^ Rot if these criteria are 
, changea, what should he put in their [dace? 
The .MU)C docs npt sp^ any, very 
fohnidgble sunis at! tfae momiitf but the last 
GEoyeniiinent had inletub^. rajising its bor¬ 
rowing powers to Xa5 hiillii^ and tbere is 
no reason to diiak Mr Coiwlos will ask fbr 
less. Howistbk iQDiMy mDodistnlMitcd.in 
industry if NRDC is nO l^er to judge 
proposak strictly on tfahh commercial 
merits ? If the cqqpoiaticja is told that all 
will be well so long as u, gets half or a 
quarter of its money tedcy this could be 
interpreted as an instruction to give half or 
threc-guatters of its fui^a away without 
the excuse thst applies to the aircraft indus¬ 
try—that it iS'Oifcessairy^ or tbou^ to be 
necessary, to the couni^s. defence. . 

There are‘obviou% the seeds here for 
innuiherable^and embarrassing complications 
when tbe Minjiscry of T^d^olc^y reaUy gets 
down .to burih^ Wm k .be possible, for 
instance, to allow the KRC^C, once its com- 
merdal standards are rdax^, to run its 
affairs with the autonomy it hW enjoyed in 
the past ?, It has bad lip till now the unique 
and valuable privilege (not extended to the 
Deparunent of, Scientific; and Industrial 
Research when it plaC^ development con¬ 
tracts), of backing its own Judgment. The 
corporation presented an annual report each 
year, but during the rest of the twelve 
months, the management amved at its own 
decisions about how to disburse its funds 
without having. ,to nrfer, them, tq die 
Treasu^ or anyone el^ fW approval. Coih- 
panies have coimlained that the terms on 
which NRDC offm soj^iiort are Intolerably 
strict, even the new paimrship contracts it 
is entering into with senk dompanies ; Init 
one &u8t ide bnesdf whether public money 
raUfy oughtio be ghren to private industry 
on any other basis. NXDGy friward com- 
iiikiixace:now amounr to mSlaon; it 
wcote six.{wojects, on which ^a7i,689 
had akeady bSm vptat^ iu^jas pm Unawial 
year. It took oh >30 hew prqj^ 
iWreiset^eficicdBig t^raam rdiatioa dmt 


had already begun to cteep W) hi 1963^, 
. raqging from dnigs^ to foundry phut and 
grass-s^ing tq .w««k on laqd 

cleared of weeds ^ sOoieof the ncw.we^- 
killers that allow immediate^ seeding .without 
ploughing. It has given the few hundred 
pounds to the odd-balls that might just con¬ 
ceivably turn out to be gepius. This is small 
beer compared with the . dans now bring 
drafted for it^ but if NRDC is to be pM^^ 
into realbr laige-acale qpciidhig the 
ment must now, at this early stajget ^ 


criteria it intends to app||f;^ ' 


A special disc 


M r dohald stores, 
of Leyland, 



peia^ ^ ’ 

Cash baac,t)^ this wouip tn^pIvSi. 

Who gets the rel>atf ^ 

I V ilbit 

Rdthhceo. k^est to aeeiijuil: Ihe Viidut. 
to theah «(th« 

m The ay^e Is- tO; he 
but the standairil rate# of rebaib' ^ 
iccpf^aig to the cattfaqr.of foials.-, 
"SeSfMiedl,' and'"these nor ^ .bten'' 
'■ '‘‘Alte^, ’ia . 'ootufakfi^y 

EXPORTlNCBNnvES"‘j''?bi*:'y»'*, v" WuabMe'k-deoekipaig 5 »yer who is 'io-let^ti 

Ae m of, the'ifc; 

■-iS'’^V'i<^|^a'|j)0g^;'((a^porti}^j|8'haTing;*o(^^ 

"bo tks noofiL'bB the o^;f " 

'^lamtnt nn&f^ who f<^ i 
r ilM^ior|o.dM«ii; and <mIm 

bngai die eliilqlji of expott .knuc% i 

am *ll$a i«ntfacturer«upplier 
toe iwa,:; lagai i | aBt in pmdple, ,^ .viil 
v-dot;^db*''M^Ktttfcd privateljjt' Jl^rthe 
expwt&odwyjiw have a hand in about 
per «enr^Sm|A exports, and their clam 
raiatalKptipIlkie.. 

. Where the ek>ort house actt in a 
confirming capacity, the Brituh Export 
House* dSaocMtioo talies the view that dm 
whote tchate ahopld go to di* mamifde- 
turcr. Id facb.it' wowl ike the pmpdsed 
adminiatradon .of the' idbate to 

that the .wmukctuierj' the 

expect: bouse,: would, jchdtd .it ,]dicectly. 

At eppodte extreme of. the pi^ lAu- 
chahtaadug company, it feels the aiwchent 
should keep the full rebate. The unubfe 


week that thi Govet^U jMnpi W K 
medal boRowittg ratt'JIv aQOneta ao tbit 
thsp; dmiU oot^ mert^idf 4^ 

ra^ chamget. Th(i imk> nMdflia'* efmt 
been'pidJpiyMid ia .thmb flwu m ni, stiei^d 

normal rate, not only on discounted export 
pi^ but even on overdraft borrowing, to 
finmee exports. .FoifEritith omit ceecEcs 
oyer three, years the banks and inautadce 
cmnpadks nave already , agreed to paovide 
fitiance at fixed rates. But on saha dhcoad 
that noemally require less-than two: ydds* 
credit—and far the greater part of Binaid’s 
expom come into this class—a e per cent 
rise in the cost of borrowing is a serious 

KEY INDICATORS 


TlIE BRITISH fiCONOMY 


Month 

Mox 

ivsa log 

liUNirirhdf 

prodiictiofi ^ 
edhpicymmnt:* 
INrodM^Har,'*' . 

Unnmpiqymoitt ^ ' 
VkhM ratai (Woolf tyi 
Ro^lprkoo <; 
Export prteiM j,.;. ^ 

Octohor 
Octobor 
Qctobwr 
Novombor 
Octobor 
Dfmhibor 
Oetobor 
i Ofto^ 
.petpbor 

129 

104 1 

124 

122 

124 

, ilO 
. 124 3 

iiSV 

ii-s.m 


Prttviout 


P«fcetiU|^ from i 

TwqNwi 


+2 

NU 

iff 

q-g ti 
+fl 
Nil , 


months hgg' 


+ 2 , 


+» 

•M»g 

■I?-: 

. «■. 


at Mtt aue> rjfatt to a$ilm4irMlwiSp*r4iiMe. ^ t 


fegeert, , 
et &n 
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BUSINESS: BRITAIN 


herCi and in Ac in-between cases when the 
merdiazit/iioiiiea think the rebate should 
be shsftdi is that the less of it the manu¬ 
facturer jets, the less power it has to make 
hiiu'hibre export-oriented. The purpose 
of €he rebate was hardly to make export 
houses more export-conScious; and there 
does not appev tp be^^ mgent national 
interest in raising their profits. They 
carry a lot of tiie risks and bother 
of expordng, and do a very good 
for Brifiitt in many overseas markets; 
but then risks and bother are their 
business, and the whole justification for 
their profit. Where the export house 
merely confirms orders, it would seem a 
retrograde step to shove the trouble of 
ciaimix^ the rebate on to the manufacturer. 


IDENTICAL TENDI^S ; ^ ^ ’ v 

v' \ '■ i , i; - > 

Tyres within Wheels 

S EVEN identical tenders for a three-year 
contract to supply and maintain the 
tyres for 1,700 city buses have been received 
by Birmingham Corporation. Two months 
ago, eight identical texiders were received 
for the same contract; the transport com¬ 
mittee did not like that—^although it 
happens each time the contract Comes up 
for renewal. The corporation re-advertised 
the contract and referred the matter to the 
Registrar of Restrictive Practices. The 
result ? That the only difference in the new 


ARM3 EXPORTS 

What 

Sells 



C OMPLAINTS that GeHhany, or other 
countries for that matter, refuse to 
buy defence equijment from Bntain are 
not entirely fair, when We have something 
worth sellmg, they 4 o. Ttie aircraft Indus- 
try may havb had the greatest difficulty in 
exportffig anything recendy (the exceptions 
art Bloodhound and Seacat missiles, the 
latter very jpopular) but the Army has been 
handling £1$ million-worth of exports a 
year and has increased its sales since this 
last figure, for 1962-63, was made public. 
A good deal of them, made on behalf of 
governments who are identified only by the 
language specified for the instruction books, 
are troop transports of one form or another; 
Britain^ armoured cars and other curiously 
shaped vehicles are highly regarded 
abroad. 

Some of these sdl abroad before they sell 
at home. Swedoi was the first country to 
buy the vehicle cautiously described by the 
Alvis comply as a **high mobility load 
carrier *’ which has iriiecls, swims, and has 
evexi been used by the Swedes to lay mines 
in the water round' Stockholm. First 
delivery was made to Sweden two yeareago; 
nearly all the Nato epuntries, including ihe 
Unitra States, have since bought proto¬ 
types for t esti ng . This week, it was officially 


adopted by the British army, which makes 
it likely that Alvia will now get a consider¬ 
ate volume of overseas as well as home 
orders. Alvis has always made fairly 
sizeable armoured cars, and sold either 
directly or through the Army to almost 
every country permitted to buy them. The 
new Stalwart is something of a departure ; 
it is not armoured, selU for something 
between £14,000 and £17,000 each depend¬ 
ing on how much equipment it carofs, is 
the kind of transport that is bought in 
hundreds if not thousands, and has been 
developed by Alvis as a prh^te venture at 
a probable cost of at least £i million. To 
Alvis, and to Rolls-Royce supplying the 
engine, Stalwart is an opportunity to hit 
the jack-pot, and Alvis has alroidy takdn 
the precaution of arranging foe its produc¬ 
tion under licence in France,, Higher qp 
the military scale, the company's armoured 
-cars seem^ likely to be adopted as stahda^ 
equipment Germany’s frqntier pwjicd; 
lower down* the scale, where would the 
Rover company be without-a steady aiid 
apparently Inexhaustible military demand 
for Land Rovers? These forgotten miiiuify 
exports can ^dd to quite considerable .sunajs, 
and the expertise that goes into them ougtit 
-jioLiabe underrated*-^. 
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lipn^s jsbait of .tfie<contmctiiaA>.g6de.£o 
Dunlop—on the principle of supporting 
local mdustry (Dunlop is a very big rate¬ 
payer). With time running out—^the 
present three-year period expires on 
I^cmbcr 31st—the corporation h^ now 
given up its fijht. and awarded the cwitract 
to Dunlop again* 

Bkminjbam is not the only authority 
receiving identical tenders. Most bus ficet 
operators run the same scheme (rf, in effect, 
hiring tyres from one or more manufacturers 
on a three-year contract. Payment is on a 
milekge basis and the manufactlirers under¬ 
take to keep the ^res in good condition. 
Only eight companies offer this service, and 
frequently their tenders hi any one area are 
almost, if not exactly^ the same do^ to the 
smallest detail. The expiration, the manu¬ 
facturers say, is simple: ibis is not a price 
ring, for that would imply* an agreement to 
fix prices—it is an ** exchange of informa¬ 
tion.” (Is there r^lly that much difference?) 
The holder of ah expiring contract is pre¬ 
pared to show the other companies its new 
tender, so that they know what wear and 
tear tyres on that service have to stand—and 
what is the likely maintenance Cost of the 
tyr^ that they wfll inherit. This, the M<mo- 
polies Commission maintained in 1955, 
althoueh in general involving “ some restric¬ 
tion or competition ” was not against the 
public interest. 

Has the public interest changed in nine 
years ? It seems to have done so in Bir¬ 
mingham—or perhaps it has only just woken 
up? The Registrar of Restrictive Practices 
himself in his third report, published" last 
January, suggested that perhaps “ informa¬ 
tion agreements ” (which the tyre makers 
“exchange” also resembles) should be 
made subject to registration, and the, last 
government’s white paper oti the whde sub¬ 
ject proposed to do this. But other city 
corporations seem unperturbed — or 
resigned. Manc^ster, for instance, with no 
local industry to favour, has four companies 
maintaining the city buses* tyres. A careful 
tab oh each company’s record is kept 
throughout the three-year contract and the 
evidence is then used when next a decision 
on eight virtually indistinguishable contracts 
has to ^ made. 


RELIANT CARS 

GrotOing,Pains 

T jte Reliant Motor Company wants to 
expand its. mas factory at TamwOrth. 
The .B^rd of Trade won’t let it; and the 
company (in the person of Mr Ray Wiggin 
its Managing Director) 33 understandably 
furious. Reliant, like so many other enter¬ 
prises under :the aegis of Mr Julian Hodge, 
la unique in its fidd-r^md almost alone 
among small motor companies in wanting to 
es^nd very considoably at this time. 
Where othm look more or less desperately 






SHBLL-TBBATED COTTONS MAT WHlItt lOII UM 

Cattd «r« trnljr J 


Until SheU, drip-dry cottons that kept didr whiteness as fresh and criq> as 
ordinary cottons^ were tmly a housewife’s dream. The available drip-dry cottons 
were inclined to yellow, sometimes unomnfortable to wear and tended to lose 
their *non^n* property after only a few washes. 

SheO are about to dunge all dut Cottmis treated with Sh^’s new textile 
diemical have dl the crisp, cotton whiteness and cool comfort that you 
remember befora Ae days rf drijwiry—and they keq) it for life. What’s more 
your wife need hardly ever iron Aem. 

/ 09 'ilit tf A m U t b am miot tnMm tmuttt At SMI tmpMy m ymr tmitry. 
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While Hursley counts time in centuries, 
IBM en^neers work with billionths of a second 


The setting is deceptive but the results are not. For this IBM 
laboratory functions in a whole new world of technology—where 
computer parts are no bigger than the dot over this *4.'' 


Here at centurie^old Hursley in Hampshire, 
•IBM engineers made a big contribution to¬ 
wards a new kind of computer. 

In order to achieve .this, they had to probe 
deeply into many new areas of science and 
technology. 

They used electronic parts that operate at 
billionths of a second. Parts so small that 
50,000 barely overflow a thimble. 


IBM's product development people work in 
the new world of nanoseconds and micro¬ 
miniaturization. 

Hursley is one of many IBM laboratories 
throughout the world. At each location you 
find engineers and scientists from many 
countries. ^ 

This doesn’t happen by accid^t. IBM seeks 
technical and scientific talent from every 


comer of the earth. This helps provide IBM 
with a continuous flow of fresh ideas and the 
insight of different viewpoints. 

It is this way at every IBM laboratory. At 
Zurich. LaGaude. Uidioom. Boeblingen. 
Vienna. S<dna. And in several locations in the 
United States. This international approach 
to research and development is an important 
factor in every new IBM achievement. 






iyiecmaseR: 19 ; i964 
kin ^upQOi 

^^Rcaklicr fkuns &4 % u^ing less caintal-^ 
'iniElhsive es|id]»iient ’’than the others for 
knafl^scak produetton like, lor example, 
fit^e^Uiss lor 'bodioSi lU< self-iuflkieocy lor 
matny oth^ puts often bought in, has 
intrigued those countries anxious to set: up 
smah motor industries of their own with 
the minimum of capital expenditure and the 
maximum of local content. Already Israel 
k luakitig 9^000 vehicles a year from Reliant 
desigos and-»^withouft doing anything very 
pbsitive to attract them, the company is 
flooded with requests for similar arrange-* 
mem 

Up till now, Reliant has been able to get 
all the labour it needs (it employs 1400 
workers) for it is the o^y motor roanu-* 
focturer on the north or east oi the Bir¬ 
mingham conurbation. The management 
assumes the extra 750 or so workets it needs 
for its proposed expansion could be 
rebruited locally althi^gh the Midland 
region has the lowest unemployment rates 
in the country. The Board of Trade is 
sceptical. Even in the depth of the last 
dei^ession two years ago the rate for the 
region was only 1.3 per cent, and only 205 
people were out of work in Tamwoxth itself. 
Last month, only 63 people were 
unemployed there—a rate of 0.4 per cent for 
the town, and 0.8 per cent for the region. 
Most other motor manufacturers have 
agreed to expand into the development 
districts even though they depend far more 
than Reliant on outside component makers ; 
they have agreed parity because of govern¬ 
ment pressure, but partly also because of 
the difficulty of recruiting more men. 

^ So there appears to be a prima facie case 
for asking Reliant to move, particularly since 
the nearest development district, Mersey- 
sid]^, is only 90 miles from Tamworth, or 
from the bulk of Reliant’s component sup¬ 
pliers in Birmingham—and the fibre glass 
for its bodies is made in Liverpool. But 
a move when a small company like this is 
at a critical stage in its growth would be 
difficult and hazardous from the m^age- 
ment’s point of view, however convenient in 
ihc long term, and however apparently 
profitable in terms of capital allowances. 
The case was argued on Thursday between 
Mr Wiggin (supported by two ^ local 
members of Parliament) and Mr George 
Darling at the Board of Trade. Discussions 
will continue in January, after Reliant, 
“has reconsidered its expansion pro- 
aramme.’* So the Board of Trade may still 
have kept the door kjar—presumably 
because of Reliant’s export potential. 


ELECTRICITY GENERATION 

All Right So Far 

first of the 550 megawatt generating 
X sets in the Ceno-al Ek^ricity Genera¬ 
ting Board’s TTiorpc Mar$h power statiofi 
tan this W6et for the first time near full 
load, at 520 MW. A modest triunmh, 
since if'his been'rofwiing during its first 


V BRrrAn^ 

twehne nxfoths 

mnifales with ei|iiipmeiir; 

Thcide has been ^ no^keiioua^ double with 
the ^4 whkhf Iq the 'last year has been 
60 per cent avaikbk. But t&m one ^ould 
hai^y expect trouble here, for the genera¬ 
tors. at Thorpe Marsh are fealty two 
275 MW sets Unked to a common boiler, 
the sets being limited by the maximum load 
transportable on the roads^ 160 tons. The 
boilei;^ have not been so limited and could 
be designed to supply sub-critical steam fot 
sets even larger than the 500 MW now in 
the pipeline. It is to supply these, as yet un- 
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T he dusty, musty^t fourftkMfr 
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airports under 1 
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The Other Computers 


Analogue computers are much more fun 
to play with, but much less accurate 
or perfect, than digitals: which is, perhaps, 
why less is heard about them. But they are 
valuable tools in research and process 
control, spanning a wide range. Westland 
Aircraft is just buying a second one, worth 
£100,000, for helicopter research; Caps 
Equipment has brought out a tiny desk job 
for £200 with which printers can juggle 
together the variables of type, copy, space 
available and so on. Both work by pro¬ 
viding an imitatkn.(or analogue) in tetms 
of eketrita^ - circuitry pL what ts being 
investigated. Thus, looking at a. simple, 
process, the analogue can be built up in 
which flow of current represents flow of 
materials ; voltages become pressures ; re¬ 
sistances are valves and amplifiers repre¬ 
sent compressors. This can save endless 
time if one wants to know roughly how a 
new process or plant will behave, or 
look at an engineering equation—^which 
involves many approximations anyway. 
One per cent accuracy is close enough for 
type-setting, even if it would be a disaster 
in interplanetary flight. For more accurate 
work and different work, digital computers 
are used. The two can be combined, and 
these hybrids are powerful research tools. 
For instance, the digital machine can be 
SCI to maximise, say, production or profit 
by amtrolling some of the variables in 
an analogue. 

Recent estimates indicate that there are 
probably only 4,000 to 4,500 analogues 
installed in the West and, of these, the large 
“ class one accuracy ’* (an accuracy of 
better than 0.01 per cent) analogues 
number less than 2,000. About three- 
quarters are in the United States, two out 
of three for work on government coniraas. 
British production of all types is thought 
to be around 200 a year, only about one in 
ten being class one ” machines. 

Production is dominated by one com¬ 
pany, Electronic Associates Incorporated 
of New Jersey—the IBM of the analogue 
world. The smallness of this world can 
be seen from EATs analogue sales last 
year, of less than £15 million. Tha'lxrgestf, 
analogue installation in Europe,, with eighth 


compmers, cost ksi tban milHoR 
against £3 millidu for a big dlfttifl one. ' 
With this, EAl dominatei noti 'enty^ 
Ainerica-^-it is believed to have over 
thirds of the American mtrkee^-huK aUsa 
Europe where its share k prMNibty ovfta 
higher. Four out of every flive kifb 
analogue installatioin in Europe lum^ 
come from EAI either thriAigh^ke fub« ' 
sidiaries in Europe or its Bdtkh ipaiiU^ 
factoring company Electronic 
Limited, which dominates the Bftldab 
Urge anafoguc^cQpwt^er. 
its parc^t-^cgmpaoi^ 

BAL’t'maijdc^ jcom^elRo^ > 

which, however, concentrates on the ocher 
end of the scale, the university market. 

Analogue production heyday was in the 
late 1950’$ when aircraft companies were 
attempting to diversify,' pi^eiably Inki ^ 
electronics. By i960, there were at kast 
lifteex^ cotnp^mes in Britain involved in 
the businck^ today there are about half a 
dozen, some of them only just surviving. 
This is nothing like the contraction that. 
has taken place in the big digital conquer ^ 
industry, but. analo^es Cuid their 
problems) ope hardly ip this class. Not 
only, has the general market, not grown 
as fast as the optimists expected* but pro¬ 
duction problems are cansiderable. An 
elementary analogue computet la not diffi- : 
cult to make: a high accuracy analogue 
is, and the real demand is for the latter^^ 
Jligh accuracy analogues require stable, 
high accuracy components. This.stems 
from the principle on which the 
analogues work: voltage caonot be used 
as a unit of measurement if the temp^a^ 
ture of the materials through which it 
passes is likely to vary at all widely 
because this afiects the measurements. 
And assembly must be precise. This is 
where the nuuiufacturera’ problems begin; 
most of them buy their componeniiL from 
specialist manufacturers, and there are few 
of these about. The dependence of the 
industry on a number qf specialist sup¬ 
pliers is so total that when Briddi 
foctory placed a rush order fear, components 
in the United States, this disrupted 
American parent’s own peoduedonr 




1371* 

ue jftc anxkuis scmiiiy, iioe 

of the British tieCtorotCv but of the lar^ 
oumbcr of ,blctiiatk)aAl airliocs flying m 
and out of this country. Grudgin^»:^ 
International Air Transport Associauon has 
acceded to the principle that airports should 
pay their way^ although it intensely di^« 

( the British practice. ($ thiahing up laidmg 
fells'" until they do. In f^VVhk 
year (to Mar<^ 3^st), the internadonar' 
^tqp^Heajthrow, Gatwick, Staintttcd and 
P;)e$twichr-had a . local Jncoqite jjtf £^3 

£9 milHonijIiishidi wne 
fr(^ thf! .airJines aqd Jess than £4 million 
of it from other tenants and concessionaires, 
whidi the atilin^ tbtnk-xould be exploited 
to produce a much higher share of the 
revenue. ^ , 

On this incomcj the four airports nufde 
a profit—-or Heathrow made an operating 
surplus of million which compensated 
for .the ocheti' kuses and'left va bdance d 
£1.5. oiilJioo in hand^ The airlines are 
gr^fly ; exercised to know what happens if 
this , tread gm on. . The draft Airports 
Authority ^ quite expressly says any 
profits left after soeeting all charges atid so 
on-may have to be l^dcd back to the 
Government. The Independent Television 
Authority has td surrender a large part of 


BUsmfiSS* INVESTMENT 

hi grofit^teiil. tekvidan. rental bot this is 
bctjnise IrA^f Jbavsng; eoiiqpkied /its fetaas^ 
tphtet buitdmg programme^ • has nothhig 
whatsoever 10 sp^ its pco&s dn and can 
hardly^ in present' polit^ drcumstancea^ 
devote them to reducing rents., The ai^rt 
authority is hardly likely ever to find itself 
in this position, so why draft a bifl as if 
it were 3 The Ministry of Aviation^ when 
tackled on this’^ has made, reassuring nodscs 
to the eflccc that jhicb powd^s to Appropriate 
airports profits to :tbc Treasury ^wl& never 
used. In which case^ say the airlines, 
why put it in ? . /, 


NOISE 

AiiMoy^ ■■' ' '■ '■ ’ 

F ifty-five out of lofloo aircraft idiving 
London Airport in the third quaner 
of this year broke the day'^tiine noise regu- 
laticms; add 15 out of 1,635, the night: 
regulations. Local residents may not have 
noticed it, but this has been the year of the 
quietest days (although more nights have 
been noisy this year than last) since the 
regular monitoring of noise levels b^an at 
Heathrow in 1961 and the Ministry of 
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Avmdon'iias pcDm{aed;46'€pia baei^^ 
kt flitfita next yean. HdMb 
take legof actidn againatmahike 
that cad e^ctris contj^ktion lr 
the MiiUstry o£ Aviatidn id ;tfae upUhdy. 
event of bemg able to prove damage ctiika 
by noise. Not so in Franccy Air 
France has just been held rcapodsiblc the 
courts for any illHeffects produced by Jts )efs 
using Nice airport » ; . * r: r. • 

Suggestions to counteract airciaft! noise 
raogc^om moving die airports to^ be^r 
iosuladpn and double .windows (whk^i 
incidentally, are very effective if tte air-gap 
can be 8 inches or more) for buildings in 
nearby areas. The National Physical 
Laboratory suggests that, thcQied^ly,>one 
of the best ways of reducing k^'hbise would 
be a 40 foot stove pipe m the back of every 
engme which would localise the mixing erf 
the turbulent airstream from the jet with the 
surrounding air that ca!uses r most cf the 
sound. Rather more practicably, the NFL 
has designed a nozzle to speed up the mixing 
process; it would cut < the length of the 
shroud needed to give a “ useful ” reduofion 
in noise to about 10 feet* But it also reduces 
the take^^ thrust of an engine by at least 
3 per cenu so it is hardly likely to commend 
ksclf to the airlines. 


BUSINESSDINVESTMENT 


STOCK EXCHANGE 

Explosive Shells 


T he general public is so indiscriminate in 
imputing total reliabiliTy to any finan¬ 
cial insititution that can call itself a bank 
that a failure like that of Kiiqwles A Foster 
last week creates a public hoo-ha greater 
than its importance warrants. Not that the 
bank was just a fly-by-nighr outfit: had 
a 125 year history. Nor are other institu¬ 
tions unharmed, for both the Midland Bank 
and to a ksser extent Barclays arc left as 
residuary legatees of an unhappy situation. 

More important, though probably of less 
public interest, was the suspension of Marx 
& Co., the stockbrokers, and G. W. Payne, 
thw* jobbers, for a month in connection with 
doaling.s in H. W. Philips. This was a 
classic instance of a shell " operation gone 
vrong. The companies inserted into the 
shell, although fashionable, wore neither big 
nor profitable wough to support the wave 
of speculation which builds Up in these 
cases. Now the Stock Exchange Council 
has gone a- step further in the positive 
noliemg of markets by announcing that 
It w 4 lj rempOratily sus[^i)d quotations of 
compahiea^ when suspicious activity takes 
place after to prolonged period of dormancy 
in dealings. Pf'evioudy in deference* to smafl 
shareholders possibly caught out by suspen¬ 


sion it acted only when a company had 
ceased normal tradiiiB and was a pure shell, 
whose only assets (if in indeed it had any 
at all) were cash ones, rather than a legiti¬ 
mate business. These pure shells arc rarer 
than cases when normal activities are main- 

KEY INDICATORS 


tained while the company is undergoing 
transformation. The cla^rate nature of 
these operations is a tribute to the strin¬ 
gency with which the Council applies its 
regulations dealing with flotation of new 
companies. 

Until this year there had been a prolonged 
period of trench warfare between invest¬ 
ment journalists and company chairmen 
over disclosure of information-rafter flota¬ 
tion. Now this year the scene has been 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Still floundering In tax—and 
now economic—wornes. 


NEW YORK 

Steadier—but now weakened 
by end-year tax-selling. 


ITALY 

NoW almost back to year^'s low. 
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harshly illumtoed by various fireworki, 
labelled Bloom, Adrian Jacobs and so on. 
Partly as a result the Stock Excbii^ 
Council seems to be Sndhig itself ihiGreas- 
ingly on the side of the journalists. The 
various dghtening-ups on shell companies 
and false markets help to make the Ex¬ 
change look decidedly less like a casino than 
before. More important, the new rule 
about ihtdrim reports has had a very 
marked effect in the amount of informa¬ 
tion being divulged by company ' chair¬ 
men* The Capital gains tax wul ^so help 
enormously j revaluation of fixed assets 
seems almost a sine qua non: many com¬ 
panies (and especially some investment 
trusts) with unquoted (and undervalued) 
investments are being looked at with keen 
interest. 


DISCOUNT HOUSES 

The Worst Over? 

F rom their lessons in 1957 

investors have learnt that the discount 
houses suffer more than most from a sharp 
and unexpected rise in short-term interest 
rates, which ha$ an immediate effect in de¬ 
preciating their portfolios and raising the 
interest costs of carrying them, aiving an 
equivalent boost to income only after some 
delay. Conversely the discount bouses do 
well in such years as 1962, characterised by 
a prolonged and ^b^andal decline in 
interest rates. 

But the signs now are that the discount 
houses have become rather more alert to 
the threat of sharp jumps in short-term 
interest rates. The December issue of the 
Bank of England bulletin shows that the 
houses^ holdings of short-dated bonds have 
been falling almost continuously since June 
of last year— from £444 million to £288 
million (the lowest figure since 1958) over 
the fifteen months with most of the fall 
coming in the last six. 

In the second and third quarters of this 
year, in the belief that interest rates were 
moving upwards, the houses seem to have 
been reluctant to fully replace the short- 
dated bonds absorbed bv the Bank of 
England as they approach maturity, and 
their holdings of Treasury bills have in¬ 
creased. This suggests that the discount 
houses, the real professionals of the short 
bond business, were taking a more realistic 
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view of the likciijKio 4 Bank 

increase. The discoijnc houses seem to have 
made theic mistake later, buying bonds in 
late Oetoib^ on t&e fmcign secretary’s astur- 
pces soon after the election that a rise in 
interest rates was not on the menu. It 
appeari nevertheless that they were well 
prepared for the jpmp to 7%. 


Union Discount. 

Aloxtpdun Discount. 
National Disceunr *A' 
JmsoI ToynbM .. ^. 

Gifleet Bros.'. 

Cater Ryder. 


1964 Current Div. 
Hifh Low Price yield 

54/9 45/- 46/6 5^4 

43/6 38/6 40/- 5 6 

31/- 27/- 28/4* 7 1 

50/6 43/- 43/3 5-8 

63/3 53/- 53/6 5 6 

51/3 43/3 43/6 6-0 


1964 will Still not be a good year for the 
discount houses. Indeed those houses 
whose financial years end this month-* 
Union Discount, Alexanders and National 
—will still be lowing running losses on 
that part of their bill portfolio purchased 
before the rise in Bank rate, in addition to 
their losses on bonds. But by the same 
token their 1965 accounts will not carry this 
particular burden. The poipt for investors 
is that the adverse phase of the interest rate 
cycle has probably been weathered more 
comfortably than ever before and all the 
benefits of the favourable phase lie ahead. 
Shares of the discount houses, most of 
which now stand close to their year’s lows, 
ought to be viewed with this in mind. That 
the shares stand on average about 8% above 
the 1962 lows may indicate that the stock 
market too has noted the discount houses’ 
effective evasive action. 


R. A. LISTER 

Better Than Expected 

S hareholders in the Gloucester based 
R. A. Lister group are not told much 
by their chairman, Sir Percy Lister, who 
evidently believes that good results are a sub¬ 
stitute for full reports. For four years now 
there have been. Lister, which makes agjri- 
cultural and marine machinery and dairy 
appliances, announced this week its sixth 
consecutive increase in pre-tax profits and 
by far the biggest in any of those years— 
a jump of 23% from £1.50 million to £1.85 
million. The dividend is raised for the third 
successive year from the equivalent of 
ioi% to 12\%. 

The market had been looking for a more 
modest advance in profits following Sir 
Percy’s reference to a ‘‘satisfactory” order 
book tempered with the warning that profit 
marmns were under some pressure refiected 
in a tall in the ratio of profit to (undisclosed) 
turnover in 3962-63. The results suggest 
that Lister has boosted its turnover sharply 


wm iachided ill 
Labour portfotkyr last Oesbber 
atood at 498.; aoiar fibey are backer46a. 6d» 
a dedine in line vith the ibiilset avarage* 
the raults made pnly x modek la 
these listless markka. They now yield 04^% 
on dividend and almost ii%ioh^eamjngi; 
a year ago the dividend and eamingd yldds 
were almost-cxabtly in line wkh die. 
rictuarks index, for the enmeeting gmup 
but now the. Lister dividend^yieM ix i hau^ 
point better ax 3 d its eamiaga yield aifuH 
two points better than the aVaUge;. I^ir 
those not over concerned about the leladve 
lack of informacion from the company the 
shares are well worth holding and even buy¬ 
ing for they now stand 9s. below the year’s 
peak. , , 


MOTOR MERGERS 

Like and Unlike 


T his week’s two takeovers-by-agreement 
in the motor trade are probably 61% 
the first in a scries to be expected m the 
next few months as decks are cleared for 
new battles with corporation and 
gains taxes. Apart from the.fadt' that 
are all lumped together as motor Comp^Cs 
the two takeovers have nothing, in ^oxpmon 
however. Hoh Products and ftomac ure in 
similar fields with a deaf future nowtb: 
both con^)anies are family controQed, 1^ 
Holts in Holt Products and by the B^ce 
family in Romac. Bristol Street Mtdocs and 
Spuritng Motor Bodies are in ^ed trades: 
their businesses arc complementary, much 
more subject to the vicissitudes cil motor 
booms-and-slumps, and much n^rc affected 
by the end of resale price maintenance^ 

Holt Products is offering'33$. 9d., partly 
in cash (of which it had £8oopoo on the 
last balance-sheet) and partly in shares for 
Romac. Romac’s Preference shares will be 
redeemed for cash—again possibly a fore- 
uste of future activities. The combined 
group will be the most powerful in the field 
of repair materials for cars. Both compai^ 
arc now concerned not just wi^ keeping 
old frrocks on the road, but with a wide 
range of products for newer cam; the com¬ 
bined group will also have a flourisl^g ex¬ 
port business mainTy from HeJp. 

The other takeover *is by, the very suc¬ 
cessful Birmingham Foxd Main Dealers, 
Bristol Street Motors, of Spurling Motor 
Bodies. The offer of 4 Bristol Streqt 
shares for 9 Spurl^ puts a vdue 
of. 9s. 8d. oh Spurling which has bad 
a chequered record recently. Bristol Street 
has been hampered in the past by ford’s 


Motor Shares 


Holt Products 2/-. 

Ordinary 

capiul 

Price 

Hifh 

3374 

1964 

Low 

£400.000 

24/6 

25/- 

Rdmac Induuriea 5/- .... 

£98.000 

33 / 9 ; 

33/9 

26/10(2 

Splirfine Motor Bodies 4/- 
Briatol Street Group 4/-. 

£800.000 

9/3 

10/6 

, 6/7», 

£703;000 

21/9 

31/9 

W/9 
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bmteacfc that so0e pf its dealm sbouM 
cotArgi CQip terg« !a; shores 5){ Fold mtict% 
•od that .cbejfr should also be <excluaLve< ao 
Ford. Spuruag makes bodies for 

Vauxhatt and Braord vehkks, apd so leas 
out^bounds until recently^ At the same 
time furling has a ttxy i^uable asset in 
a.number oi freefarndsm^’eifiiiarl^ for the 
motorist: these werb forinerly m6t6r<ydc 
shops and tl^ transformation into more 
general stores has cost Spuriingvdear in 
losses the last few years. In the post-resale 

S rice maintenance era, such stores should 
ourish, maigins on spares being very high 
until now. And Mr Ciessoaan (one of the 
two brochen who have built up Bristol 
Street) is convinced that the end of RPM 
will not hurt hh own company at least. 

INVERBSK PAPER 

Gathering of the Clans 

T »£RE have been few statements from 
company diairtnen this year as hank 
and direct as that from Mr A. H. Bruce? 
the chairman of the Scottish based manu¬ 
facturing group. Much of his statement 
is taken up with the group^s comprehensive 
reorganisation prpgnnimie» which Mr Bruce 
says is both ve^ time ccttisumm^ and 
frustrating. But ** the main outline is now 
complete and everyone can now concentrate 
on attainmg the targets required to increase 
the group profits over thef ye^.” Profits 
are expected to show a ^ satisfactory 
growth ” in the next five years to,Scptembct, 
1969. 

The immediate prospect is of a “ reason¬ 
able** increase in profits over last year’s 
when pre-tax profits, having fallen con¬ 
tinuously since i960, rose fractionally 
from m^on to £1.92 million. Mr 
Bruce plays down the present help to paper 
makers from the imr^ surcharge wmeb 
has lessened the com^tive pressures from 
Scandmavia. stressing the temporary nature 
of the sureWge, and the fact that tariffs 
on EFTA imported paper will be eliminated 
in just over two years’ time. But 
invererit’s ptoducts are primarily in the 
higher Quality end of the market where 
competiaon from Scandinavia is less severe 
and where expansion should be inost marked 
as the standard of living rises. The manage 
ment also believes that expansion of i^ 
marketing and selling operations and the 
introduc&n of a Unking brand name of 
••Clan ** to the group’s products should 
enable Invercsk to extend its range of 
products. 

At the year-end the group bad M 
million in liquid assets and the further 
finance that yim be needed for Inveresk’s 
capital expansion schemes trill not necessi¬ 
tate a rights issue for shareholders. Paper 
shares are on average at their low point for 
the year and Inveresk, at 20s 3d against a 
hi^ of 24s 9d, yields on dividend and 
i2j:%.on catnips. earnings should 

showvA ** reasonable ” increase this year the 
need fnL.a continued high level of retentions 
could w^Iceep the dividend at the 13% 
rate of the past five years. 




Prosecutton 


Ofi 'Thursday the ^pvertiiiient broker feti^ii’ to putitcis^ Ks, ] ,,[ 

support of gilt-edged prices to prevent disoirderty, f^kets^ . Oitt-^dged 
Investors are in a tizzy dbout iha eapital'gmns tws, and the iove^meht ; . 
should let them know the worst—which hapj^i to be entirely defen^le. 


I T is donbly unfortunate that the Qty is 
directing the weight of its lobb^g 
against the Chancellor to the question of 
exempting gilt-edged stocks from the capital 
gains tax. There is in fact a perfectly good 
case for including gilt-edged stpeks in the 
capital gains tax net. And this lobbying- 
iimc, and Treasury-thinking-time/could be 
much better spent on dealing with real 
nonsenses in the proposals as the3r now 
appear, such as the apparent intention to 
tax capital gains in the hands of both invest¬ 
ment trusts and unit trusts and also their 
respective share and unit-holders. 

Three arguments for exemption have been 
put forward: 

1 . Breach of Faiths 
To tax gains on stocks held to redemp¬ 
tion, it has been said, would be a “ breach 
of faith l^the government on the terms of 
issue.” why ? When a gilt-edged stock 
is issued, no assurances are given on the 
future levels of tax of any sort. Tax rates 
do change from time to time i and the possi¬ 
bility of a new tax always exists. Consider a 
standard rate taxpayer going in to the market 
this week and buying Funding 5^-% 1978-80 
at 89}. Then suppose he becomes liable to 
a capital gains tax of 25% immediately. 
The cost to him if he holds the stock to 
maturity' would be equivalent to rather less 
than an extra 6d. on the standard rate. In 
practice, the standard rate is now to rise by 
6d. next Api^; no one regards that as a 
breach of faith. truth, the gilt-edged 
stockholder always runs the risk of adverse 
changes in taxation, adverse movements in 
interest rates, adverse changes in the value 
of money. The certainty he gets is a fixed 
money income and a fixed sum at redemp¬ 
tion ; nothing else. 

2. " Dearer Government Borrowing*^* 

Nor will t^ effective cost of government 
borrowing be neCessariW increased. The 
slightly more favourabfe terms at which 
stoics might have to be offered in future 
win, after aU, be balanced by the yield from 
the new tax and reduced opportunities for 
tax avoidance, pstfricularly of surtax. A 
standard race t^ayer can now buy Finding 
5 i% i97fi-fio with a net redemption yield 
£4 os. 6 d. Impose a capital gains tax 
at 25% and it would need an increase in 
the interest element of just over 4% 
(i.e. four-hundredths) to compensate him 
folly. But since pension funds and other 
gross funds—accounting for a substantial 
part of the market—would be exempt, the 
intere^ element would probably need to 
rise by no more than .3)0. overall, equal to 
a rise in interest rates of about 
Even this rough and ri^dy dJculation 
ignores the boost the gilt-edged market 


aiwuld receive from levying A caj^cal gfuns 
tax on equities? where capi^ 
infinitely more important. The inaease in 
necessary interest rates wopld in. fact be 
negligible or non-existent, certainly not 
enoum to make overseas investors {who 
will be exempt from the tax) think the 
British government suddenly become 
less creditworthy (always an absurd imputa¬ 
tion from the level of interest rates). 

It is not only overseas investors and gross 
funds that will escape the ill-effects of the 
tax on gilt-edg^d. ^ny other'|mpoc1(ant 
classes of gilt-edged" investors are already 
assessed as dealers and pay full rates of tax 
on the capital and interest. These 
banks, dikount houses, and some finance 
and insurance companies. Only individual 
holders will be hurt, especially those paying 
high rates of tax. By buying low coupon, 
short-dated government, bonds a surtax 
payer can now obtain e&ctive yields run¬ 
ning into double figures. By borrowing 

£ art of the money, even* at a high rate of 
ueresc (all of, which would normally be 
allowable as a deduction for income and 
surtax) the yields can be jadked up even 
more. By borrowing the whole nf the 
moneys ^ smart operator can make a fat 
profit at the expense of the Inland Revenue, 
with minimal outlay and no risk whatever. 
This would stop; but it is ^, by definition, 
the most expeptsive government borrowing 
conceivable, in terms of tax foregone. 

3. Inequitable/^ 

Finally, it has been argued that because 
the equity holder gains from iofiatioriA and 
“growth,” it is “only fair” that the gilt- 
edged hedder should be allowed to enjoy his 
meagre appreciation tax free. In fact, over 
the long term equity prices rise because 
of the capital appreciation on the company’s 
prope^es (now to be taxed) and pknighmg 
back income (already taxed). Now the rises 
in equity prices are also to be taxed. In 
these circumstances, an exemption for gilt- 
edgod woidd constitute a quite unjust^ed 
CQnc^ipja to one. sector.of the capital 
market. The goy^nmant and the Bank of 
Bng^d need to be congratulated on resid¬ 
ing the temptation, not vilified. 

CORPORATION TAX 

Tax Holiday ? 

E vidence of the misunderstanding 
that still surrounds the proposed 
corporation tax is spotlighted this week by 
the Marley Tile preliminary statement. 
*n2S tells shareholders that “it is in¬ 
tended” that the ao% dividefd should 
he ‘rep eat e d on -an increased 'CtqMtal for 



<ra£ BCOKOMrST 

the current yei»r, . wtdd^ .W rfW 
October, “given the suggested rate of 
35% for the corporation whied^ 
apply to the current yearS profits. But the 
rate of corpotadon tax ^^ file firtt year 
(fiscal 1966-67) vrUi not be'fixed uhtfi April 
1966, and so; although they may not realise 
it, the Marley Tile dii^ors Will have to 
d^lare theit 1064^; dividends without 
knowing the rate of corporation tax 
applicaik to that year^ profits. 

This is tolerable. But another weakness 
(or oversi^t ?) in the ptopo^S tnay tlot 
be—even tf it worlts to invesprs' adv^antan. 
Aooortliiig I10 < Mr' Cafiafibaii)^ companies 
wfil he requited to deduqc income 'tax at 
the standara xate. from dividends « . . and 
account to the Revenue. . . These pro¬ 

visions will apply CO dividends and other 
special» paynWints after April 1966.^’ 
^^at, therefore, will happen to Marley ‘ 
Tilers (Uvidends nexf year," and indeed 

*Apm ^ 

,by companies, ^fpr^v their, financial years 
ending iri the t ^6^-66 tax^ydtr out 6f pro¬ 
fits that will be bearing an unknown rate 
‘Of corporation tax ? 

' Does the InlandRevcmie intend to devife ; 
some formula for ricliiioaing the tax tiiSt Wnl 
have been deducted by companies from 
these dividends ? For the moment however 
it seems as if companies, have in prospect 
if not a “tax holiday” at least a half 
holiday. 


STEEL COMPANIES 

Mixed Outcome 

T here is little enough to cheer in the 
results from Steel Company of Wales, 
hit badly by the six week strike at 
the Port Talbot works which started just 
about a year ago. The sole comforts for 
shareholders are a 10% dividend once again 
and the fact that the dividend decision was 
made “in view of the prospect ... of a 
major recovery in profit in the cuirent 
year.” But for the year to October 3rd last, 
the results make sad reading with sales 
down million at {,126.9 million, the 
trading, surplus of £^3*3 niilUon against 
£18.8 million and a pre-tax profit of £4^ 
million replaced by a loss of million, 
although a substimtial tax credit (la^Iy, 
'inves^nt allowan^s) Idt SCOW with a 
(Small net surplus of just over £500,000 
against the £2.45 miilion boat of the <fivi- 
jdend:- 

^ The realty discoutagihg ^ht about the 
results is that SCOW hadr a far from satis¬ 
factory second half year, with profits after 
depreciation tb^ falling from £3.6 miUioii 
to £3:5 million on vixtually unhanged 
sales in terms of value. On this finding 
shareholders are entitled to a more precise 
definition of a “ major ” recovery. Mean- 
While, the shares are unlikely to move much 
from their present price of 19s. 6d.' even 
though the yield is a fulsome 10.3% and, 
at the current level, renationalisation risk 
can hardly bTlargcT 


BUsmfefiS r INVESTMEi^ 

B y Contrast, the teeuUs .of Stewarts an^ 
libydS ai^ bettef than'the board 
hod forecast last June. Thei^ pre-tax ptofits 
for the sbcood halt of the year were fmecist 
as likely to be close to the £8.7 adhoh 
achieved ih the first six months; In The 
event they roSc to £10 millioii (ijgaitist the 
£8.4 million in the April-Sepui^r period 
^ ^ 1963^). For the full year to end- 
September they rose from ndfiiQO 
to £a8i million, a rise of just over a 
cUrdoQ) w 20% increase in sales m {i^k 
ntilUon.: And cheidividend fr not the 15% 
fotecast in June bur 17^%-^ stcikuiR in¬ 
crease CD the equivalent 6f xxj^% paidFlast 
year. • 

. An joformative prelimiBaty statement 
shows that there was a buoyant demand' for 
steel tubes from the home market, where 
deliveries rose by and smsitt falls in ' 
^^rts’ hhA to Ae'oil industry and!'pth^if ! 
uscrs._^^ '^ ^ 

“ tfie^plants have be« working 

clgsa ip,capacity anj^ the group is cqsffidsifr f 
thaf th^l to pother dcvclopfirais'^ ' 
sufficient capacity ' is available for the 
near future even^ though the decision 
ysas uken a year ago to cancel the 
construction of a new blast furnace 
at Corby. This ^ha$ brought about a 
sharp ^mp in Stewarts and Lloyds 
outstanding capital spending schemes to £21 
mOlion. The £10 million loan has been 
repaid by a bank overdraft; of course if the 
election had produced a different result this 
would have been the time (as in October, 
1959) for a substantial rights issue. But now 
at 32s. the £i shares yield 10.9% on a 
twice covered dividend—surely renationali¬ 
sation could not be made on less generous 
vields than this. 


im 

Tli« Mi aivldaoll die h meUt 
it ‘^iMx lest t]Bi& ipmSt the 
feat af 5.9% eadf.^ leeaos da fhe'^euds diitt 
diis di^i(te^VwiR'e)D$ily^l thaU' doiyd#. 

On this basis GEC 

from the corpofttida itf the 

present Meak niaticets, dib sorttamt fiib 
GEO IS. highdt at 37S. 3a;‘tlay^'4%‘'-da 
dividend and close to ,13% on ei^aia|^ 
The'sttltch'sdU lools itona midiia|. ' 


BbupoiG'$(x:iETm9^^ 

Mote .Than d TBni 




GENEltAL ELECTRIC 

Electric Switch 

I NVESTORS who hive been switching out 
df Associated Electrical Industries and 
into General Electric, look to proved 
right by the first-ever interim figures pub¬ 
lished by GEC. The ^group’s sales showed 
only a modest in(Xe|se in the first six 
months of the current j^ear of £4 million' to 
£77 million, but pre-tax profits are up from 
£4.5 million to £7.6. Million and there is a 
forecast of profits “ infexcess of ” £16 mil¬ 
lion for the full year 
£xi3' million in 196^' 
it is likely to be for tl 
the imerim figures is 
rise in the second ttal 
in 1063-64 pre-tax 
for the April-Sept^i 
mffiion for OccoberThf^ 
current half year wijQ include a full edbtri- 
bution from QnnoniG^s Hbldfngs acquired 
last summer and b^quse of this it seems 
likely that consumer ^ products will inch 
ahead telecommupiciitions and electronics 
k terins of turnover.. For the half year 
these two groups aocpuntied for over 49, 
cf GEC^s sales. 


end March against 
4. And “ in excess ” 

f attem revealed by 
a strong seasonal 
of the year. Thus 
its were £4.5 miHkm 
period and £7.2 
Moreover the 


I K thesd cbhimos list'wedt; it vks ailg- 
gested that at its monthly meeting last 

Ffi^ay riie.cpuh^^ 

decision to increase its interest rates und 
the New Year in the hope that the Govern* 

Which ft ap|^i^yl^n*t, for 
moment despite its election pledfea^ 'So fr 
traospiredi and there vntrt strbog hints frmn 
the cQuncps chairman, Mfr A^cW preach, 
that thc.rates that the coiiuictl had in mind 
to apply after January were thom listed here 
last week—an increase of to 61 %' in the 

mortg^e rate and an increase ^ to 
3^“o in the rate offered to sharehokkra. 

The decision was unanimous but it was 
not quite plain sailing. Almost all spoietics 
were agreed on the need to widen the 
gap between lending and borrowing rates 
some were not convinced for the moment 
that the rate to investors would have to be 



Further iitiprovementf .in agricufturat and induatrial 
productipn.will create Armer fouodetiona lor vede 
with CMne in 1 SOS. Ordere for Weetwp ecruipment 
•ad itietdiials uo flowing in, eapeclaify eo'ttHtala 
wfth more to come 


Further dotatra from: 


TH€ fcoNOMfst iNTeiLtoaiiet umr 

spencer Home 27 St Jemea'a Place London SW1 
Telephone HYOe Perk 6711 ext 27 

Lincoln Building 60 East 42rtd Street New York 17 
Telephone MOrraV Hfrt T-eSte0‘ 
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rais^, even though other forms of invest** 
ment have been made more attractive by 
the ii^rease to 7% in Bank rate. Some ^vere 
thinking in terms of say just an increase in 
the moatgage rate to 

The poindessness of having a 
mended rate is emphasis^ by the Leicester 
Permanent Building Society’s decision; to 
raise its rates now to those hinted at by 
Mr Breach. In doin^ so it spotlighted a 
little known undertal&g made voluntarily 
by many building societies (but not the 
L^cester Permanent) to give a month’s 
nodee to the association before altering 
its rates from those recommended. The 
Leicester is the eighth largest society in the 
country and can make out quite a strong 
case m moving indepeodendy; for it 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

reports that its net monthly inflow has been 
huved, And this has meant that mortgage 
advances are having to be cut back by a 
cldrd The increase to investors takes effect 
from January ist. Existing borrowers will 
not face an increase until April 1st, since 
almost all societies are bound to give three 
months’ notke of a change in mortgage 
rates. But for most borrowers the increase 
(probably due on May ist for borrowers 
from other sociedes) will as usual not take 
the form of higher monthly repayments 
but an extension in the period of the 
mortgage. On a 30 year mortgage, a i% 
increase to 6i% represents an extension 
of 9 years to 39 years; but future reduc- 
dons in rates should bring this down 
again. 
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SHORTER NOTES 
Capital Error 

Mr Q^aghan’s proposed new gains tax 
will be payable on. net gains compared with 
values on Budget day I9$5, or with original 
values, whichever is the higher —^not lower, 
as stated in a silly slip in these columns 
last week. Le., on shares bought at £1,000 
in 1950, worth £1,200 next but^et day, 
and £x> 500 on sub^quent realisation, the 
charge will be on £300, 

Stock Exchange Commissions 

The Stock Exchange Council is to double 
the thinimum commission charged for bar¬ 
gains up to £17$. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see paoes 1391. 1392. and 1393. 




ASSISTANT STATISTICIANS 

Pensionable posts for men and women in Cabinet Otlicc. Depart' 
ment of Economic Affairs, General Register Office, Post Office, 
Board of Trade, Ministries of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
Defence (Navy Department). Health, Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment, Overseas Development, Pensions and National insurance, 
Power, Public Building and Works and Transport. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Degree or post-graduate university certificate 
or diploma in statistics, or degree (preferably with good honours) 
in which statistics is a principal subject, or a higher degree 
involving work in statistics of at least 2nd class honours standard, 
or a Dip. Tech, with good honours in statistics or in mathematics 
with statistics us a principal subject. Candidates qualifying in 
1965 may apply. Selection by interview. Age at least 20 and 
under 28 on August 1, 1965 (extension for service in H.M. t orces or 
Overseas Civil Service and/or approved post graduate experience). 
SALARY (inner London): on interim scale £885 £1.423 accoiding 
to age and experience. Promotion normally within seven years to 
interim scale £2,036 £2,810. Prospects to £3,985 or over. 


INTERNATIONAL OIL COMPANY 

w ishes to appoint an 

ECONOMIST 

to Its Head Office In NEW YORK 

Tfila /i a senior appointment with vno of ihr laiitcst pctiolrnm enmponn's, 
ami nixolici ot amlii wide untie and pioilint pmes and lanhct-fn'n{htM 

toxtiiiiji the junt, puM’in anti Jaiiiif. 

The vucutfssful cundKl lie will h.ivc a tfcitiJ Honnur'* He^rrcc in *1 i.on<>riuc<. 
willi Account itiK or SlJll^llc^. coupled with c\|>cni-iivc in llic inicriiHiion.il 
oil indusiry <.>1 cCi>^OlMll.^ priciiiLt, pljiminu ainj or hupplv-tran^iviri.ition He 
wilJ he ubic to orv'.iMi'<c liirgc faci-liiulm^ sokIics. possess u crcuusc. uiiul>Ucal 
mind, and the* ahiliix in cxprc'.s hiiTi,cll i.'UMii\ moihodicullv and pprsnasivdy 
An excellent jnj cniidilioiis of rmplnsincni will he olfcrtd coninicrisiirjic 

wkIi (hi, .ippointnicnt Please write wiiti lii.l dci.iib ol gualilicaiuiii,. wuiccr, 
und current s.iiurx, t«.> Uo\ Ib^x^ 


I WRITE (preferably by postcard) to Civil Service Commission, 
Savilc Row, London, W.l, for application form, quoting 56//65. 
Closing date February 26, 1965. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHHililllilliililllliiliilllllililllllH 


CAMmuD(;E i .\n ersity press 


TWO ASSISTANT EDITORS 

The Press is a department of the University of Cambridge 
publishing chiefly works of learning and education with u 
world-wide sale. 

The duties of the Editors, to be carried out in the Cambridge 
(publishing) office of the Press, will include the investigation and 
planning of new publishing projects, particularly at school and 
university levels, and assisting authors in the preparation of 
manuscripts. 

Applicants (of either sex) should be between 25 and 35 years 
of age. They must have had training and preferably a degree, 
the one in a biological science, the other in either an arts 
subject or mathematici. Previous experience of editing 
manuscripts would be an advantage. 

The starting salaries would be between £1,050 and £1,200 
per annum according to qualifications, with regular annual 
increments over four years. Prospects of promotion to senior 
posts are good. The Press has a five-day week and good pension 
and sick pay allowances. The posts carry three weeks* holiday. 

Write for application form to: The Secretary.The University 
Press, Pitt Building, Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 


A cctnJ'uhtif's iilentiiv H'iil tud he (h\clo\etl unless 
he i'/u'j peniiissiOfi after a cutifniential dhciission. 


Economic Adviser 


I.C.F.C. 


The Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
(Chaiiman. Lord Sherfield) has advanced over £100 million 
to small and medium-sized firms since its formation for 
this purpose by the joint stock banks in 1945. An economic 
adviser is to be appointed as a full-time member of the 
staff at the Corporation's City headquarters (a) to study 
the special concerns of such businesses in the future and. 
advise the board on long-range policies to axsist them;. 
(b) to make special surveys of trends affectinj); particular 
industries and Areas; (c) to supervise a smalt mformation 
staff providing services to headquarten and countrywide 
branch offices; (d) to Survey the mass of significant 
information provided in confidence to the Corporation 
and draw conclusidns for publication. 

The man appointed will probably be 28 to 30; he Will 
be; a graduate eOonomist who has specialised in analysis 
of. the problems and prospects oL British ioidustries 
through to the detail of Inoividual nrms and products. 
He should already have written reports which have 
infiuented capital expenditure. Salary will be negotiable 
OP to £2.500, Pension. Please write to Sir Brandon 
Rhys Williams, quoting S.6343, and stating how each 
requirement is ifict, 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 

17 STRATTON STREET, LONDON^ W.L 
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TURNOVER RISES TO RECORD LEVEL 






K 


START OF COMPAIVIY’S “ QUALITY AND RELIABILITY ” YEAR 


Ai the Sixty-seventh annual i^ex^crar ojccting 
<>f Josepii Lucas (Industries) Ltd. h^4 in 
Birnii^gham on December 14tn^ the Chairman, 
Ifir Bertram Waring, said in his address to 
shareholders f 

“.You wiU recall that proposals, were put 
before you earlier in*.the year to raise additional 
capital by an issue ol Ordinary Shares for cash, 
for Che purpose of repaying bank overdeafta and 
financing the Group’s expansion programmes in 
ihc United Kingdom and overseas. It was also 
proposed to bring the issued share capital more 
into line ^^ith the net assets employed in the 
business by a further issue in the proportion of 
one for one gf Ordinai'y Shares and, Redeem¬ 
able Preference Shares credited as fully paid 
up, by capiialisiiiion of reserves. 

Tbese proi^osals were duly put into ctfcei, 
the issue of shares for cash providing approxi¬ 
mately /J12 million. The Authorised Capititi of 
the Company vn.is increased from JC15 million 
to £40 million and the Issued Capital of ilit 
('omp'iny is now jC,35,422,726 as shown in ilic 
Balance Sheet. Ii will also be seen in ihc Con- 
solidaied Balance Sheer that the bank overdralls 
have been repaid with thc'cxC|jptioh of 4;36f>,620 
being maintained by a Subsidiary Company 
overseas, 'flic substantial cash resources remain¬ 
ing, after repayment of the overdrafts, are 
stirticiCnt to meet all commitmenrs ihai can be 
foreseen at piesent. 

MIL ACCOUNIS lOK Mil Yl \R 

fhe ('onsolidated Profit and Loss Account of 
the Company and its Subsidiaries for t!ie year 
emled July 31, 19M, shows a Surplus »)n Trad¬ 
ing of £S,96S,031 compared with £'S,313,096 for 
1963. After bringing into account Oilier Income 
und Hxccprtonal Items and making provision for 
'Paxation liie Nei Profit is £'3,729,062 which 
compares with £3,297,037 last year. No adjiisr- 
meni has been niudc to rhe Provision for In¬ 
come I'ax for the proposed increase in the 
iiandard rate of Income Tax htr 1965-66, 
L'ccenily announced by the Chancellor of the 
I'^cliequcr. 

'Phe Directors are pleased lo recommend a 
Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares and on 
the Redeemable Preference Shares of Is. 2d. a 
Share. The Interim Dividend of Is. per Share 
was paid before the Share Issues, and this 
together with the Final Dividend now recom¬ 
mended makes an effeclive rate for the year of 
Is. 8d. a Share less Ta.s, compared with the rate 
of Is. 6J. a Share less Tax last year. Dlvjdend^ 
have been paid on the 6J per cent Firsi Prefer¬ 
ence Shares. 

Recalling the Directors* policy of declaring 
an Interim Dividend of approximately a tliird of 
the loral dividend paid for die previous year, n 
IS expected tha^ the interim payment in May, 
1965, will be 6d. a Share, providing there is no 
setback in trading or otlier circumstances. , 

The net total of the Dividends recommended 
for the year to July 31, 19t>4, amounrs to 


jCi>697,531. It is further recommended that 
£T5Q,000 be allocated fo Employees’ l^undt and 
iliat £850,000 be transferred to Genci;al ^(^rve, 
£i^50,p00 to the Resci;>'cs 9 n] Unquoted fovesi- 
mcots .and £275,000 to, a Swiss Lpan ^^k 
JKedemption Reserve. After these allpcatiotiii 
there remains £237,604 to be carried forward in 
the Accounts of Joseph Lucas (Industries) Ltd. 


MorOK IMHISTRYS KMOKD 
YEAR 

The >tsir to July 31, 1964, covered by the 
.Accounts saw a further suKstaniial increase in 
the Comp.iny's tuniover to a record level of £157 
milHnn compared with £139 million la^t year. 
Much of the increase was again derived from 
additional business with the British Mo'oi 
Manufacturers who achieved impressive in¬ 
creases ill the prtiduction and sale of cars and 
commercial \'eliiclts in both ilie home and export 
mjirkeis. The loial ouipui of all motor vehicles 
exceeded 2\ million, 21 per cent higher than the 
previous year and an afl-limc record for the 
Motor Industry. Tlie output of cars alone in¬ 
creased by approximately a third, appioa^hing 
two million. 

Car e.xpous weie increased by a UCilt to nearly 
700,000 for the year—roughly cquivjficni to the 
total United Kingdom production of cars only 
ten years ago. fhe achievement is the more 
remarkable in view of ilie ever strenglhening 
competiiion in wot Id inarkeis. In ad^liiion to 
the activities of the Coniineiiiiil M innfjciiiieis, 
ears Irom japan arc now making inroads inio 
Far Kastern markets and some arc appearing in 
other overseas territories. V'C'iihin iittropc the 
tariffs of the Common Market are moving all 
the time in favour of its members and adversely 
to this country. Furthermore, in many of wh.ii 
used to be the Motor Industry’s best markets 
abroad, notably Australia, South Africa and 
India, local vehicle indiisiries arc tapidly 
dc\eloping to iliy exclusion of imports. In all 
the cireiimstances the record c.xports achieved 
during the year reficcl the highest credii on ihe 
advanced engineering and design, the workman¬ 
ship and the value-for-moncy of Brinsh curs. 
In most ot the territories vvhich have sei up 
barriers against imported veliicles to proviiU- 
protection for their own domestic indusirv ^vc 
have eslablished factories of our ihmi. or eniLred 
into (isreements wilh l<V’al p.irlners. rh rcLrred 
to later. 


LXPriRl AULXFSM:>i WIIII CTIAlMI.HtTAL 
VI.HICMA AND IRACIOKS ' 

III ihe ('ommerciaj Vehicle Indusiry the pro¬ 
duction of heavy vehicles increased by over 20 
per cent while the oiiipul of light vehicles was 
maintained at much the same level as in the pre- 
\ious year. n.xpori.s of Commercial Vehicles 
again increased to nearly 4() per cent of tdial 
ouipm and Britain inatntained her iwsiiion as 
the world’s largest exporter of commercial 


yehkrks J7<),QpO goqda. a^d paawg^, 

^^jng sent abroad. , . . , . - . V 

This CDontry it also ihc wrldk*lbrgCitt fiinrHi- 
factufer and cstportef of- di6scrcti|;{iiesy 
ing no less than a- ^ ‘ world’s 

lofal out put, which b an outstanding achieve¬ 
ment^ fiqpplicrs of ^diesel ^el .ifiicction 
equipment wc havc,i^|i ^cly linked with the 
r:ipid ntlvancc of this industry during the last 
tU’cade. Ttt'addfHbfi} to fhe ftiel liijeorfon c^lp- 
ntenr and the ckctribal ^in’ptdvnft.reqiifrcd for 
this market, ddnniKl is 'noW d^-^oping for 
lurbo-char^jcTs of rhe type that have to 
bfl'er. ' ■■ 

Hie Agrii ulnwal Trac-toc Ii^usiy ailsq had 
a successful year, conKolulaiing the jceojiirkablc 
increase of aboiii. 25 per cepit secured /n the 
j^rcvioiis year and showing further sliglu gains in 
both die home and export niar^is. HxpQris 
were mainTaincd :m .ilmost dircc^quarlerx of the 
loral ouipiii. CAL ceding those of all other 
countries to,aether. 

rhe Mou>r Cycle MitiUifaclurcfs ebulined 
si»mc expansion of business dtiring the year 
despilc, intense competition, particularly from 
the light Japanese niochipes, \X'idi the hca\v 
machines some additional biisincs.s was secured, 
especially in exporLs Lo the United States. 

OVERSEAS \1 llVIlirs R At MthVl Ml MS 
Of- IHE GRtHM* 

Direct exports of our equipment to oversons 
vehicle manulacturers have again been expanded, 
parricularly ro the countries of Western Furopi’. 
.Meanwhile our own hianufacturing activities 
o\erse.is have made further progress. Dur 
partnership business Ducellicr ct Cic, making 
electrical equipment in France, had a sua'cssful 
year and wc reeched a furrher sliarc of the 
partnership profits. Our other joinrly-oxxncd 
liusiness in b’raiice, Rofo Diesel S..A , making the 
C.A.V. type Distributor Pump for diesel cnjpncs 
secured a substantial incrcojic in turnover and 
consolidaud its oper.4iions on a protitable b.tsis. 
On ihe other hand the economics of the more 
lecMidy esiabli-siicil brake factory in Germany 
•lie not yn ‘.atislaciory. 

Ill p.niiieiship wilh T. V. Sundiam Iyengar 
Sons in India our tw'o joini enterprises, manu¬ 
facturing electrical equipme nt .inLl brakes, hive 
made encouraging progress.' lj6th factories have 
secured important orders from the InJhn Motor 
Tndusi^y. "I'liu elect rical equipipent facrory is 
now well eslablished i^nd is expected to reach a 
profiiabfe levyl of production during (he 
coming year, brake factory'is cbmpfet^ 

with , all plum installed and product ion is 
commencing. ^ , 

We are well establirtbcHl wer^f id the manii- 
facuirc of bmterics and our facicirbs in* AuntruJis, 
New Zealand, ^owth Africa ftndi^BkistaO 'are all 
Operating with a profit margin and inereaxipg 
dieif busmens.. Hiirish Qittftriitni Ovcumnis Ltd., 
in which we have a 50 pef^cocvt imeresG, i>qw 
has faciojgivs nperaiLuig in Malay a, Ccyloe, 
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Trinidad and Nigeria^ and a fifth is under con^ 
struction in Kenya 

Our electrical equipment factory in Australia 
achieved a record volume of business during the 
year, and with Au^trjilian • Govinmenfi 
pressure on ihgT A^otbr ,to raise 

lcx:ally-mnnufactured content of Vehicle produc¬ 
tion to 95 per cent, a further increase in our 
fiiciory’s output and proHts is expected in the 
coming year. In the Argentine we are engaged 
with Jocul partners in the production of electrical 
equipment and brakes^ The principal electrical 
equipment factory is now operating on a satis¬ 
factory basis, but tlie brake factory is still in the 
course of establishing production. In Brazil we 
}ia\c’ two small faccorie.s producing diesel pumps 
and some electrical equipment and these will be 
able to participate in any expansion of this 
potentially important market. 

Tilt POSITION IN THE AIHCRAJT 
INOUSIllY 

In the Aircraft Equipment Industry the 
pattern is one of small quantities of many dif¬ 
ferent and highly complex devices. Theii intro¬ 
duction as new products is invariably 
accompanied by new technical problems to be 
overcome before smooth progress through the 
factories can be attained. Many new systems 
were introduced in the early part of the year 
resulting in a rather slow start on production, 
but thereafter a proper tempo was established 
and the achievement for the year as a whole 
encouraging. 

Our Subsidiaries engaged in aircraft work have 
long occupied the leading position in their own 
iicids, particularly as regards fuel systems for jet 
engines and starting equipment for all types of 
acro-engines. The very highly developed 
technical content of modern aircraft systems has 
frequently been stressed, as has the need for tlie 
specialist equipment manufacturer to provide 
the brains^ technical installations and machine 
tools to match the pace set by the aircraft and 
aeio-cnginc designers. During the year we have 
commissioned two entirely new laboratories, one 
concerned with the development of high tem¬ 
perature pneumatic equipment and the other 
with mechanisms yielding a constant output 
speed when driven at variable speeds by the air¬ 
craft engines. Substantial orders for these 
devices have already been obtained. The orders 
at present on hand at the aircraft factories are 
sufi^ient to maintain a satisfactory level ot 
manufacturing in the coming year. 

Based on our aircraft developnienls wc have 
a small but steadily expanding business in liigh 
grade hydraulic and mechanical devices for in- 
dusiiial purposes. 

PROBLEMS or RISINC; COSTS 

Throughout die year costs liavc been rising. 
In particular the increases that occurred in die 
prices of non-fcrroui metals, especially in die 
closing months of the financial year, had a most 
dlsturbmg effect on ithe cost structure of a wide 
range of the Company's products. By the end 
of the year lead and zinc, of which we use 
great quantities, stood between 40 per cent and 
50 per cent higher than in the previous year, and 
copper and brass were approximately 10 per 
cent higher. Since July 31st non-ferrous metal 
prices have risen even more sharply and the 
London Metal Exdiange quotation for copper is 
now more than double the price it was a year 
ago. tRdfe effprts continue to be directed, 
where posslble> td finding cheaper substitutes for 
these expensive metals, broadly speaking our 
industry catmdt at present do without them. It 
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is quite impossible to absorb the higher costs 
in our present price structure. 

Different circumstances apply to the constant 
rising cost of wages, salaries and services, only 
pa|t/bf whkfh ht abs^bed by '^IKfoyu^ 
productivity. Id the past yc^ of full <pi^y- 
rhent, wage negotiations Snd wage drift in the 
more active industries will have increased earn¬ 
ings by anything up to 10 per cent. Whether 
this is a good thing or a bad thing for the 
economy and the public at large is anybody’s 
business to decide, .but the foci remains that iu 
the absence of any National Policy * with an 
effc*ctive mechanism to support it,’ the Unions, 
the Employers and Che Ministry of Labour, 
whilst each making its Own particular noises of 
indignation, nevertheless contrive to join in a 
general **frce for all and devil take the hind¬ 
most ” attitude towards these inc^’cases and 
their consequential inflation of the cost of living 
and export prices. 

The increase in stocks of over £5 million is 
higher than it should be and arises in large 
measure as a result of local circumstances in the 
aircraft equipment factories. Steps are being 
taken to reduce the excess during the current 
financial year. 

EXPANSION Of lACTl.lIJiS I OK lUSlAKtII 
AND DEVLLOrMlM 

Our Research and Development facilities have 
continued to expand during llic year. A new 
Ciroiip Research Laboratory, to which reference 
was made last year, is nearing completion. Aris¬ 
ing from our research into the science of 
materials our semi-conductor factory is in e.s- 
panding production making large quantities of 
devices for use both with our ow'n vehicle 
equipment and also in such specialised fields as 
missiles and communications. I.ucas alternators 
for cars and commercial vehicles incorporate 
our own rectifiers and transistors and our 
transistorised regulator is one of the first in 
the world to be put into production. 


IimiRE PKOSPICIS 

The outlook for tlic year on whicli we arc now 
embarked is encouraging. At present the indica¬ 
tions are dial Group turnover will again show 
an increase. Tlic Motor Industry is currently 
operating at a very high level of activity and 
uldiough exports are becoming increasingly 
djfliculi, particukirly to the Common Market 
countries, nonetheless an overall increase is 
looked for. Our Service organisation through¬ 
out the world is well placed to meet the needs 
of the ever-growing number of Lucas-equipped 
vehicles in use both at home and overseas— 
giving vital support to the Industry’s exports. 
The Aircraft Industry is busier than it has been 
for some years past. On the other hand wc 
have to face the disquieting features of constant 
upward pressure of costs as already described. 

The cost of the recently imposed Impon Sur¬ 
charge of 15 per cent on manufactured goods 
and proce.ssed materials will have to be met. We 
import special machinery and equipment where 
there is no equivalent home produced article. 
We also import, dircedy and indirectly, a variety 
of processed materials. This Surcharge will be 
partly offset by ithe proposed tax rebate on 
exports, but at the present time it is not possible 
to estimate the net effect. 

IUC.\S QUALITY AND RELIABILITY YEAH 

Last year it w’as mentioned that all our 
factories had entered endiqsiasiically into die 
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spirit of National Pn)doctivir 3 r Year and that 
considerable had been derived from it 

throughout the Organisation. . The. enthusiasm 
has not been allowed to die out, This autumn 
% hav^'embaurked Lucas “Quality and 

ifeiiabili^ ” Year, and ibfeohe keenness is being 
shown ^ the work-bebf^e ahd the supervision 
in all our factories and offices. The search for 
ever higher standards of Lucas quality is con¬ 
tinuous, and we believe that great benefit can 
be gained from a conscious and specific team¬ 
work effort in which every individual employee 
cun play a direct part. 

During the year the Industrial Training Act 
was introduced and this will be of long-term 
benefit to industry and the whole country. This 
coihpany has always devoted considerable time 
and facilities to Training in its broadest sense 
for all grades of employees including super¬ 
visory grades, Tlie numbers of apprentices at 
our well established engiyeering schools more 
than satisfy the requirements of the new Act 
Many of our Managers and some of the Direc¬ 
tors of Subsidiary Companies are our ex- 
apprentices. 

Tlic Directors have the greatest pleasure in 
recording their sincere gratitude and apprecia¬ 
tion to staff and work-people throughout the 
Lucas Organisation, who now number 62,000 
and of w'hom nearly 6,000 have completed 25 
years’ service. Their energy and abilities, and 
the cordial relations which have stood ihe^te^t 
of many years, provide the foundations on which 
the future of the Company is built." 

The Report and Accounts w'cre adopted and 
the recommended appropriations were confirmed. 


DICTOGRAPH TEliPHONES 

The twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Dictograph Telephones Limited was held on 
December 10th in London, Mr G. La Ni«ce 
(the Chairman’) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

Results for die twelve nionihs ended Augu^t 
31, 1964, have, in my opinion, been satisfactors. 
Sales (i e. orders bookedj have reached a record 
level. 

The Consolidated Profits of the Group before 
Taxation amount to £370,995 (£350,944 laNt 
year). The provision for Ta.xation this year i^* 
£159,527 (£148,991). Consolidated Profits nficr 
T'a.xauon are £211,468 (£201,953). 

Our products have been much in demand 
during the year. Still more famous names have 
been added to the list of users of the Dictograph 
Loudspeaking Intcr-communicating Systems and 
tlic Dictomaiic System for larger organisations. 
There has also been an increase in the demand 
for Loudspeaker Systems for staff location and 
wc continue to do business in Master Qock 
Systems, Time Recorders, Pocket Paging 
Systems, Fire Alarm and Watchman’s Patrol 
Systems. 

Business since the date of the Accounts has 
not been too greatly disturbed by the political 
uncertainties of the General Election. 

. Now that the Eleaion is over we hope to see 
further improvement, and there seems no reason 
why tlie current year’s results should not be as 
good as those now before you. We have a 
record volume of work on hand, w'hich should 
help to ensure the continued prosperity of your 
Company. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 25 per cent for ihc year was approved. 
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GHANA COMMERCIAL BANK 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT JOtfc JUNE, 1%46 


l%3 

£G 


Capital 

Anihorhvil: £G 1.000,000 being lOO.OOOlilTOres 
or I'G 10 each. 


£G 


500,000 hsucil: 100.000 Shares of £G 10 each fiiUi paid. 
S00,000 Rcsevvefimd. 

670,000 Development Reserve Fund. 

140,196 Pro/jt and Los s A ccount. 


2,110,196 


1 , 000,000 

850,000 

72o;ooo 

192,757 

2,762,757 


.^3,588,408 ( nrrent Deposits atid Other Ammnts. 

IJtdnliiv for Confirmed Credits. Botuis and 
21,064,067 other enituffenicnts on hehalj of customers. 

I’G 56,762,671 


38.551,376 

21,172.171 
£C 162,486,304 


T. O. Asarc .Inr .—(lunrniiin and Mana/iing Diiei for. 
V. J. R. Richlcr —(Jeneral Manager. 


1%3 

5,231,084 

1,431,998 


9.072,614 

294,053 


£0 


Cash Irt hamf and halance.s with 
Bank of Ghana, 

Cash in Transit and Balances with 
other Banks, 

Short Term Investments: 

Treasury Bills and Money ai 
Shttrt Notice- 
Trade.BiUs, 2,245, 


968,754 
,828 


1,968.949 

17,998,698 

17,373,032 

326,874 

21,064,067 

£C156,762,67l 


Securities of Ghana and other Gavermhenta 
not exceeding cost or market values. 


Aih'ances, Loans^ Overdrafts and other ' 
Acivunts (Less pfovision for doubtful Debts). 
Fixed Assets, at cost less amounts 
written olf. 

IJahHity of Customers for Confirmed 
Credits, Bonds and other Engagements, 


IG 

2.582,368 

3.792,431 

3,154,^ 
6.329^882 
I5.859.:f63 
25^170,126 
284,744 
2i,172,171 , 


£062,486,304 


R, S. Aincgashic—D/rer/or. 
E. N. Omaboc— Director. 


.\ofe\ (I) Foreign currencies have lieen expressed in Ghana Pounds at the rate in force at 30th June, 1964. 

(2) The Bank is committed to capital expenditure in the sum of £G857,914. 

(3) Ihere arc in addition to the engagements shown on the Balance Sheet, contracts in the ordinal) course of business for tlie sale of 
foreign currencies to the value of £G 10,762,803 which are covered by forward purchases. 

(4j There is a contingent liability of £010,000.000 in respect of bills rediscounted. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1964. 


1963 

£G 


100,000 


Tfonsfer to Resci vc Fund' 

Under Section 13 of the Ghana 
('ommcrcial Bank Ordinance 1952. 
Under Section 44 of the Ghana 
Commercial Bank Ordinance 1952. 


Disfrihnflon to Shareholders: 
First and Final Dividend for the 
250,000 \ear. 

Bonus Issue of 50,000 Shores of 
£G 10 each ttdly paid. 


— Ies\ ' Ttansfer ft om Reset i c. 

3(X).000 Transfer to Development Reserve I uml. 
140,196 Ba/am e ( ot t ted I or ward. 

£0990.196 


£G 


180,512 

369.488 

250,000 

500,000 

750,000 

500,000 


£G 


550,000 


250.0(X) 

50.000 

192,757 


tG 1,042,757 


1963 

£G 

871,195 Net Profit for the year. 


119,001 Bidance Brought Forward. 


JO 

902,361 

140,196 


£0990,196 


£01,042,757 


By Order of the Board 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


E. C. Djamson, 
Secretary. 


We have cxaniincd the attached Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with the books and records of the Bank, and have received all the 
information and explanations which wc considered necessary. The Bank has received proper and adequtUe returns from branches, and has kept 
proper books of account with which the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account are in agreement. The Profit for the year has been ascertain^ 
after making transfers to reserves for contingencies and providing for diminution in value of assets and other provisions, and on this basis the 
accounts give, in our opinion, a true and fair n iew of the state of afiairs of the Bank at 30th June, 1964, and of the results of its operations for the 
year to that date. 


Larrar Avlnuf, 
Accra. 

2Ath Novemher, 1964. 


PANNELL FITZPATRICK GRAHAM & CREWt>St>N, 
Chartered Accountants, 

AUDITORS. 
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THE INVERE^ PAPER^OI^ANY ‘ 

MiMrttEli'-*. 

MR A. H. BRUCE ON PROGRESS OF RE-ORGANfZATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

CROUP’S POSITION STRENGTHENED FOR 

FUTURE EXPANSION ^ 


The forty-second annual general meeting of 
The Inveresk Paper Company Limited will be 
held on January 6th at Brettenham House, Lan¬ 
caster Place, Strand, London, WC2. 

The fdiowing is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr A. 

H. Bmee, CBE, DL : 

As stated in the Directors* Report, Lord 
Howard of Glossop, MBE, is not offering him¬ 
self for re-election to the Board. He has been 
a Director of the Company for almost 35 years 
and my colleagues and I wish to convey our 
very great appreciation of the hard work he 
has done and devoted service he has given to 
the Group over the very long period of 
years. 

In February last Mr R. Munro was co-opted 
to the Board and appointed Development 
Director. He is continuing as Secretary of the 
Company for the present but his new duties are 
expanding rapidly and it will soon be necessary 
to relieve him of his responsibilities as Secretary. 
I am satisfied that the Company will benefit 
greatly from his appomtment to the Board and 
his energy and ability will be of great v'alue in 
planning ilie future development of the Group. 
He is a young man and the Company cun look 
forward to having his service for many 
years. 

YEAR TO SEPff .viBFR 26, 1964 

The trading profits for the year to September 
26, 1964 (after charging depreciation, but 

excluding Dividends from Trade Investments 
and interest received and paid) amounted to 
iCl?932,000, which is an increase of 8 per cent 
on the previous year's figure. 

Your Directors recommend the payment of a 
final Dividend of 10 per cent (less income tax) 
which, with the interim Dividend of 3 per cent 
already paid, will make a total Dividend of 13 
per cent <Ie^s income iax\ tlic same as last 
year. 

PAOC.Hf.SS OF THE 
RE-ORC.\MZAlJON 

An immense amount of work has been put in 
by the Group Management Team over the past 
year in simplifying the Group structure and 
Administration and in overhauling and revising 
the systems of cbntrol in the Gioup, Although 
a considerable amount of detail work still 
remains to be done the boslc outlines are now 
virtually complete. The following is a progress 
report .^f what has been done to date: — 

l.^iil^ough the Management Structure of a 
commjo^.caii never be said to be perfect, the 
basic Alimagement structure of the Group b now 
cotnp^. It will be reviewed annually to ensure 
that it-remalns adequate tacopc with die chang¬ 


ing circum.stanccs with which we are always 
being faced. 'Throughout the structure the con¬ 
cept of individual responsibility has been main¬ 
tained. However, certain advisory committees 
have been formed and the Chairman of the 
Committee in all cases b the individual rcs> 
ponsiblc for the matters falling within the Com¬ 
mittee's activities. By having an individual 
dearly responsible for defined functions with an 
advisory body to assist him, it is hoped on the 
one hand to avoid divided responsibility, and 
on the other hand prevent mistakes which might 
be made by an individual acting without the 
help of an advisory body. 

2. As foreshadowed in last year's statement, 
in order to simplify the Group Administration 
and improve efficiency, the businesses of certain 
of our smaller companies have been merged 
with those of other Group companies. Accord¬ 
ingly, A. Archibald Sc Co. Ltd., British Paper- 
makers Export Ltd., Morris & Co. (Glasgow) 
Ltd., The Paper Towel Co. Ltd., F. A. Saunders 
& Co. Ltd., C. R. Somerville & Sons Ltd. and 
Velvoride Ltd. have now ceased trading. This 
has reduced the number of operating companies 
in the Group to 29 and certain other amalgama¬ 
tions w'ithin the Group are now being actively 
investigated. It has already been decided to 
cease production of coated paper, etc. at Wm. 
MacIntyre Junr. & Co. Ltd., at Paisley and 
transfer this manufacture to Backhouse & 
Coppock Ltd., Macclesfield. MacIntyre will, 
however, continue to trade as a company and 
stocks will be held at Paisley to maintain 
service to customers. During the year Cresco 
Ltd. changed its name to Inveresk Paper Pro¬ 
ducts Ltd., Spalding Sc Hodge Ltd. changed 
its name to Inveresk Paper Merchants Ltd., and 
T. T. McCrow Ltd. changed its name to 
Inveresk Supplies Ltd. Tliis is part of a 
long-term policy to give increasing pro¬ 
minence to the word Inveresk" in all our 
activities. 

3. During the year a technical agreement was 
concluded with the Oxford Paper Company, one 
of the leading producers of coated papers in 
the USA. Under this agreement we arc now 
obtaining Oxford's technology on coating formu¬ 
lations and operations. Your Directors consider 
that this should enable the Group to keep 
abreast of the latest coating formulations and 
methods of application and, therefore, to retain 
its position as the leading producer of fine print¬ 
ing papers in this country. 

4. The Group Management Team has been 
strengthened by the employment of additional 
personnel from outside the Group. Although 
our policy is to promote people from within our 
own organization wherev'cr possible, your Direc¬ 
tors consider that it is necessary to engage some 
personnel from outside the Group from time 
to time. Tliis ensures that u'c get a sustained 
iafiux of new- ideas and ibethods from other 


companies both in the paper trade and other 
industries and reduces the risk of the Group 
hot keeping up with the latest technical innova- : 
tions and aid;> to Management. 

5. The Group Sales force is now largely 
organised on a Divisional basis and all London 
Sales Offices are under one roof at 19 Tudor 
Street, EC4. The headquarters of Inveresh 
Paper Merchants Ltd. arc ako located in the 
same building. 

6. As the facilities at our present Central 
Research Establishment arc not really adequate, 
we are urgently investigating the building of a 
new Research centre. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

The soft tissue machine at Harold Jackson 
Ltd. and the converting factory operated by 
Inveresk Paper Products Ltd. are now in 
operation. Sales of tissue products under the 
brand name “ GLEN '* were commenced in the 
Midlands in July. To date the results achieved 
and the wide acclaim accorded to the quality of 
01 ^ tissue and its packaging and presentation 
have been most encouraging. Your Directors 
feel that the medium to long-term potential 
for all kinds of disposable paper products is 
immense and they also feel that the compara¬ 
tive stability of having our own branded pro¬ 
ducts through to the household market is most 
imponant. For these reasons it was decided to 
enter the highly competitive but fast-growing 
soft tissue market althougli tlie immediate cost 
of this entry will be formidable and will not 
suddenly lead to sales of vast tonnages of 
paper. 

Our whole method of marketing and selling 
paper is in the course of being revised. Wlien 
this revision is complete our stockholding, sale^ 
coverage, statistical information and value for 
advertising expenditure will be greatly improved. 

As part of this revision, in future the word ^ 
“ Clan ” will be the linking theme for our 
guarantee of quality, adiertising, sales promotion 
and Group brand names (other than for the 
hous^old market). This new image has been 
warmly received by the Group Sales Organiza¬ 
tion who welcome this challenge of implement¬ 
ing this policy of ever closer ties amongst all 
Group companies. In the competitive conditions 
of today, which are certain to persist, it is con¬ 
sidered essential that the Group has a well- 
informed, well-dirtpted and enthusiastic sales 
force operating within the framew’ork of intelli¬ 
gent marketing plans. 

We are still in process of rationalizing pro¬ 
duction at our mills. This is a lengthy task 
but it is anticipated that it will be very largely 
completed by the end of the current financial 
year so bringing benefits in increased production 
from existing machiner>'. 

- - .We ore investigating various other medium 
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and loog-temt devdopme&t plain but these are 
I not yet at the stage where it nould be eppio*. 
priate for hie to disclofld dieir nacure. These 
developinefU plant are far.-Teachiiig in their 
impUcations the Groupie future and will 
^uire further careful study and thought before 
it can be decided whether or not to go ahead 
with them. 


THE FUTURE 

In the ipimediatc fut^re the intpo^itipn of the 
temporary 15 per cent duty oh ail paper 
imported Into this country will to some 
^ extent the position of UK paper producers. 
However, if as a result of representations from 
other Governments any further acceleration of 
fhe reductions in the duty due under the pro¬ 
visions of E.F.T.A. takes place, this may well 
/ very largely offset the benefit obtained from the 
imposition of the temporary duty. In any case 
the benefit obtained by the industry will depend 
upon the period during which the duty is in 
operation. In the long-term the Paper Industry 
of this country is under increasing competition 
both from paper producers in other countries 
and from producers of other products. The 
tariffs on paper imported from the E.F.T.A. 
countries will be entirely eliminated in just 
over two years’ time. The plastics industry is 
i fighting hard for a larger share of the packaging 
market. However, your Directors firmly believe 
that the Group has a successful future ahead 
of it. This confidence is based on the outstand¬ 
ing versatility of paper and products produced 
from paper. We are well placed to take 
advantage of this factor as the Group possesses 
a wide variety of sizes and types of machines 
to produce paper of all kinds to meet the 
diversity of market requfrem^ts. In addition 
our products arc almost entirely in the higher 
quality end of the market. We believe that 
this end of tlie market will expand and widen 
as the general standard of living rises. The 
^ revision of our marketing and selling operations, 
which was referred to earlier in this statement 
will, when completed, open up new opportuni¬ 
ties for tlie profitable extension of our range 
of products. 

A re-organization is very time-consuming and 
the Group Management Team have been largely 
occupied during the past year in carrying this 
through. As 1 said earlier, the main outline is 
now complete and everyone can now concentrate 
on attaining the targets required to increase the 
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GfouR pvofiti ^ 

the Qfbup MuBgemeat'Team gn verif cooidMa 
of all that still hat'iio lie done but Ihii' ibeokl 
not be allowed t6 detract from the very ml 
achievemenu of the past year. Ai yet there 
cannot be any tangible result in the way of 
substantial increases in profits ^ show fcq^. all 
the work which has been done. Howeyer, as a 
result of this work y 9 ur D^ectors are confirm 
that the Group is now on to a miicb more stable 
hasp horn which to expand. 

The forecast of Gmp profits for the five years 
to Septetnber, 1969, shows what is considered 
to be in all the circumstances a satisfactory 
growth. The forecast profits for the year to 
September, 1965, will, if attained, show a reason¬ 
able increase over those for the financial year 
just ended The Group Management Team is 
determined to attain the yearly targets set in the 
Group Profit Plan but the realisation of the 
figures will naturally be delayed by national or 
international occurrences beyond our control. 
However, it is considered that the expansion 
plans for the Group will, when complete^ place 
us in a strong position for the future. Obviously 
it will be towards the end of the five year period 
before the major expansion projects are com¬ 
pleted. Our financial advisers have been consulted 
as to the method of financing these projects 
and under present conditions it is anticipated 
that the necessary finance can be obtained With¬ 
out recourse to the shareholders. In next year’s 
statement I hope to be in a position to give a 

for the Group. 

PtRSONNEL 

The past year has in many'aenies been sL frus.. 
trating one for everyone in the Group. The 
installation and revision of basic control systems 
is not an exciting exercise. However, aO con¬ 
cerned have stuck to the task and their enthusi¬ 
asm and morale are now high for the challenging 
task of increasing the Group profits. Very few 
of the senior executives in the Group have had 
what I consider to be adequate holidays and in 
addition they have worked many extra hours. I 
would like to take this opportunity of thanking 
my colleagues on the Inveresk Board, all other 
members of the Group Management Team and 
ail employees for their great and sustained efforts 
over the year. I am confident that these efforts 
will be rewarded by the future growth of the 
Group. 


The Amiud Qe&ent Meetin, a. j^id 
Indiistdes Limiied wii held on DedmlittTlth 
It Binnm|}iiiii, Thi Mak HeiiQUMbti TM 
MirqiMw of E«eier. KCMO .(Cbi4»an), 
presiding. ^ 

The followwg acc extitficti ihom.hla irfrculat^ 
Ad^asa f^f the year en^ed Ju^ 1964 

This ycart Group eanalogii of £4326,966 
before taxation and net profit of: jC 2,09(M66 ace 
recorda inr the history of the Goinpany^ ..To 
achieve these results in the Igee pf: io<iay*9 nar¬ 
rowing margins, most of tha Sub«4iary 
Companies haye worked throughout the year at 
extremely high levels of activity, aodj.inde^ 
towards the end of the year, several of the 
Group’s foundries were producing at the abao- 
luce limit of existing capacity. The directors 
regard the results as most satisfactory, and pro¬ 
pose a Final Dividend of 171 per cent plut a 
bonus of 2i per cent, which makM a total for the 
year of 25 per cent Dividend and a Bonus of 21 
per cent. 

Your Directors have also decided to recom¬ 
mend the sqb-divisioo of each of the £l shams 
into 5s. Shares, and in . or^r to bring the 
Issued Share Capital more in line with the total 
capiul employed in the Company, propose to 
capitalise ^i795fiOO of the Co mpap y’j General 

19,180,000 4iew of ^ ha dis¬ 

tributed Shdirebbllers ilpt md'of 
four new Sharee tor each Cifirtfar SCl^Share 
held. It la proposed t^s^^pAudmris^ ^pit4 
of the Cotn^ny Shoifld 'be ibbreaM to 
£12,000,000 in order to make possible the pro¬ 
posed scrip issue of shares. 

PRODUCTION AND SALES 

This has been a year of records particularly 
in the volume of output and value of sales 
achieved by several of the Group found^ com¬ 
panies. The unprecedented calls of the Auto¬ 
mobile Industry have contributed largely to our 
achievements io this direction, but there has also 
been a heidthy demand for our products from 
customers in the Engineering Industries gener¬ 
ally. In the field of Light AUoys, we, are getting 
oi^ share of the modest requirenients pf the 
Aircraft Industry. There has b6en some set* 
back, however, in our sates of bpdi cast and 
wrought magnesium products. Our Rolling 
MiUs have been fairly well Occupied during ihg 
year and prospects in this section of diir bujinesi 
indicate a continuance of steady demand in tha 
immediate future. In our two l^ineering com¬ 
panies, Pneulec and Stealing Foundry Specialtiet 
the situation has improved considerably during 
the year, and at this time they have reasonable 
order books. . , 

I am optimistjc about the tnunediate future. 

I must stress, however, as I have done op 
previous occasions, that milch of our fortunes 
are tied up to the motor vehicle and rimiijiy 
industries where, short-dated orejers^or scjliedulef 
are nonnally the rule, so that our forecasts 
must of necessity cover only the ahbrt-terrn 
future. In any case, however, we are e^ui^ped 
to meet the future with confidence in the Imow* 
ledge that we have tlie equipm^t^ facilitieB anc^ 
the technical skills necessary to jproduce goods 
of the highest quality both" eflidcntly and 
competitively, , 

The report was adopted and capitalisation of 


J. & F. STONE LIGHTING & RADIO LIMITED 


30th June. 1964 

Profit of the Group . £922,186 

Taxation. £449,000 

Dividend. £330.750 (30%) 

General Reserve and Unappropriated Profits £725,071 


1963 
£914,885 
£483,000 
£330.750 (30%) 
£582,635 


Points from the Chairman's Statement with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1964 : - 

Total Group Sales showed a satisfactory increase o\er those of the previous year and 
our profits were somewhat higher. 

We are well equipped with financial resources to expand our undertaking and are 
constantly seeking and examining propositions of all kinds. 

Our sales figures for the first four months of the current >ear have been maintained 
and although the immediate future is difficult to assess, your Company is better placed than 
most in olir own field of business to stand up to whatever difficulties or changes may occur 
and I am sure that in the future we shall continue to give a satisfactory account of ouf 
activities, as we have done^in the past over a long period of years. 

T would like to thank our Executive Directors and Staffs at Head Office and Branches 
for ail they have done over the past twelve! months. 

■ ■ 1 .1 . . i.i. M I . .. .. 
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THE CLYDESDALE (TVD 
COLLIERIES. LTD. 

{Incorporated in the Republic of South AJrica) 

STRONG FINANCIAL AND MINERAL 
POSITION ^ 

The sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
will be held in Johannesburg on December 18, 
1964 and the following is ah extract from the 
Statement of tlie Chairman^ Mr E. M. Brothers. 
Results of Operadons.—Profit to June 30, 1964 
increased £7,018 to £526,775 after tax £247,000 
against £121,595 in 1963. Output increased 
705,372 tons to a record 5,677,550 tons. High 
taxation resulted from the absence of 1963’s 
non-recurring allowance £53,859 and lower 
amortisation because of reduced capital expend¬ 
iture and the higher taxable recoupments of 
capital expenditure from the Electricity Supply 
Commission (ESCOM), £438,540 (1963 

£371,775) credited to capital account. Capital 
expenditure is allowed for tax over a period. 

£1,075,511 was available for appropriation. 
Debenture Sinking Fund took £50,000 and 
Profits Expended on Fixed Assets, representing 
capital expenditure irrecoverable from ESCOM, 
another £265,847. After a 15 per cent Dividend 
(1963 10 per cent) the unappropriated balance 
was £381,000. 


COMPAKV' MEETING REPORTS 

Coalbrooh Pits met ESCOM Contract Roqiiire- 
ments^—Numbers 2 and 3 Pits met the require¬ 
ments of Taaibos and Highveld Power Stations, 
sometimes greatly exceeding the rated maximum. 
In July, 1964 production rose to a peaK of 
456,000 tons. 

Capital Expenditure.—The programme including 
the establishment of No. 3 Pit, is complete. 
ESCOM agreed to pay most of die expenditure 
at 20 cents per ton delivered. Actual expenditure 
was £1.3m. (as notified last year) and indica¬ 
tions are Uiat the unrecouped balance, £498,326, 
will be recovered by December, 1965, The Board 
has accepted technical recommendations to raise 
combined capacity of Nos. 2 and 3 Pits to 
420,000 tons per month with full mechanisation 
at a cost of ^262,500. 

A housing programme at Sasolburg estimated 
to cost £225,000 has been started and extra 
accommodation for artisan staff required for 
increased production now makes necessary 60 
houses estimated to cost £275,000 in ail 
Financed by Building Society Bonds the cost 
is repayable over twenty years. £18,000 has also 
been spent on temporary housing at Coalbrook. 

The Company holds options over substantial 
areas adjoining Coalbrook and mineable reserves 
have been proved which are more than sufficient 
for the duration of the Company's contracts 
with the Commission. Important additional coal 
reserves are likely to be proved by drilling during 
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next year. The estimated cost of acquiring 
reserves, £200,000; of which £42,046 had been 
spent at June 30, 1964, will be spent over three 
years to June, 1967. ESCOM recoupments to be 
received (£498,326 at June 30, 1964) will meet 
the programme of capital expenditure and the 
cost of acquiring coal rights. 

New Clydesdale Colliery.—The geological surv'cy 
completed shows satisfactory coal reserves as 
regards extent and quality. Washing plant is not 
likely to be required for several years. 

Profit and Financial Outlook.—The Company’s 
financial position has improved considerably and 
short term borrowings were required only early 
in the year under review. Thereafter expenditure 
was financed from profits and from recoupments 
from ESCOM. In the absence of unforeseen 
dilficuhies capital expenditure and dividend will 
be met without borrowing. It is hoped to resume 
interim dividends in Dccemj^cr, 1965 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
AND AGENCY COMPANY 
OF NEW ZEALAND 

The eighty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Uie National Mortgage and Agency Company 
of New Zealand Limited was held on December 
15th in London. ’ 

Tlic following is an extract from the circulated 
review of tiie ciiairman, the Rt Hon. Lord 
Glencomier: 

Last year I referred briefly to the fact that 
1964 would be the Centennial year marking the 
foundation of our present businoss. It is appro-" 
priaic, therefore, that on this occasion 1 am able 
to review a year in which trading conditions in 
New Zealand were buoj'ant with much im¬ 
proved prices for meat and wool, and wliich has 
been an exceptioiially succeistul one tor youi 
Company. 

In 1962, the year following our puichase of ' 
Levin & Co. Ltd. and Murray Roberts & Co. 
Ltd., the total turnover was £55,658,234 whereas 
in this year under review, it has increased to 
>(75,811,674. 

Consolidated profit before ta.xation has risen 
from £1,132,478 lo £1,472,742, an increase of 30 
per cent, and after providing for a proportion¬ 
ately higher amount of taxation, net profit is 
£684,680 compared with £521,006 last year. 

Your Directors arc now recommending a 
Final Dividend of 7 per cent (making 11 per cent 
for the year) and, in addition, a special Cenfen- 
ni>l Dividend of 4 per cent. The repon was 
adopted. 


Binding Cases 

llwJinff for Tut Economist arc auuluhlc 
from E\sikinu Ltd. The arc in \tifj, 

dark blue cloth covers^ and arc gllt-lcltcred on 
the Kpinc; thc\ provide an extrcmch effcitive and 
firm binding and nill hold 13 huiC'! of the normal 
edition toifcilicr ulih the (quarterly !ndc\, or 26 
of the an niih f»i£> (juaiteth Indexes. 

The \cai laii he slumped on the spine. The io\t 
per cusCf poa fice throughout the norlj, is I4^. 
OrJc’n, staling icquircments t’caih and endonn^ 
a renuttame, dioulJ he sent, not to Tut 
f CONOiMisi , hut to — 

l A SIBIN D Ltd. 

(Dept. E>, 

84 Newm.in St., London, W.i 


BARBER TEXTILE CORPORATION LIMITED 

STATEMENT BY MR J. G. BARBER-LOMAX 

The Twenty-second Annual General Meeting of Barber Textile Corporation 
Limited was held on December 11th at the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, Mr J. G. 
Barber-Lomax, CBE, TD, JP, Chairman of the Company, presiding. The following 
is extracted from the Chairman’s Statement, as circulated to shareholders with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended July 31, 1964. 

The Chairman referred to the death in September of his father, the late Majoi J. A. 
Barber-Lomax, who had been Chairman from 1942. T'iic late Major Barber-Lomux had 
spent 60 years in textiles and the many tributes paid to his memory siiovved the high 
regard in which he was held. 

The Accounts reflect tlic sale during the year for £700,000 of a Wliolly owned subsidiary, 
the Talbot Spinning & Weaving Co. Ltd., the subsequent repayment ot Is. fid. per 4s. share, 
and the reduction in the issued capital of the company. 

Tliere is for the year a total group income, before charges, deprccuaiion and taxation, 
of £187,469 compared with £182,218 last year. The total for 1964 includes £40,816 gross 
dividend received from the Subsidiary sold in the year. Net Profit is £77,658 after reduced 
overhead charges, compared with £43,288. Bearing in mind the rapid changes in machine 
design, the Board thinks it prudent to make substantial additional provision for depreciation 
and transferred £360,114 from reserves to write down fixed assets. Substantial reserves 
remain. 

DIVIDENDS: An interim dividend of 3' per cent actual has been paid on the former 
capital. The Board recommends a final of 4} per cent actual, less tax, on the reduced 
capitaL In addition, as the net surplus is larger than anticipated earlier in tlic year, a 
Special Bonus of 2^ per cent actual, less tax, is recommended. 

REORGANISATION: During the year we closed dowm a small spinning unit in Bury 
and are reoi^anising production at our 2 mills there. Capital expenditure of die group 
has been much smaller than in recent years, but plans arc now in hand to install comple¬ 
ments of die latest machinery at two of our mills and, with other items, expenditure of 
about £100,000 is being put in hand. 

PROSPECTS: After referring to the recent changes in structure of ownersliip and organi¬ 
sation in textiles, the Chairman stated that the Board considers there remains a future 
for the ‘smaller groups so long as they keep efficient in machinery and management, and 
give a service to their customers. Tliat is the Board’i aim. Profit margins were better 
in 1964, but costs continually rise. Order books are well filled, but wc arc short of labour 
despite good conditions of work and good record of employment. 

Thanks were conveyed to General Managers and Staff. 

The Dividend and Accounts were approved. Following the Meeting, shareholders 
approved alterations to Articles of Association, as circularised. 
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CAMDEN GROUP 

(Car Distributors) 

The fifty-Hcvcnth Aonua] Gen^rd Meeting of 
Camden Group Ltd., was held bn December Jltli 
at Kingsley Hotel, London, WCl. 

Mr H. D. Michaels, Chairman, presided, and: 
tlie following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement: 

The net profit before taxaiton for the year 
ended March 31, 1964, was /;206,205, as com¬ 
pared with 110,596 for the previous year. A 
dividend of 17i per cent is rccomihendcd on the 
capital as doubled by the scrip issue of this 
year. This dividend will absorb ^'32,578 net, 
^ and in view of the ample cover it is no longer 
considered necessary to retain the Dividend 
Equalisation Reserve Account of ^*10,000. This 
has accordingly been transferred to the credit of 
Profit and Loss Account so that the balance to 
be carried forward now stands at iC68,400 as 
compared with jC'21,577 brought in. 


COMBANV MEETmG REPOBl^ 

The' nulh featuid 6f- oar ^ the 

year uhder review^ his beeh ihe adyuic^s 
made by our Wre purchase' and boniriKe rental 
divisions. ^ ■ 

The expansion of our hire purchase companies 
continues at a very saosfyiiig rate and thia ex¬ 
pansion ia refiected in their consistently increas¬ 
ing profit record whilst our contract rental 
division is now firmly established and its con¬ 
tribution to our profits is beginning to be 
effective. 

The expansion of Fitzroy Finance Limited, 
your Company's : subsidiary, has necessitated 
increased bank and other torrowings. It is, 
therefore, necessary for your Board to ask for 
powers to increase borrowings to include those 
of the Company and all its subsidiaries, includ¬ 
ing Fitzroy Finance, Lid., and Witham Finance, 
Ltd., to approximately jC6,000,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a 
resolution amending the Articles of Association 
affecting borrowing powers was approved. 
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CHA14LMAi^$ :i^£SCA< 

Subsequent to the meedogi the Chairman, in 
the cou^ 

Whilst there will ^riae in the profits 
of our subsidiary']FitzA)y finance Ltd., the 
r^ults of, your Company, lor. yea^; endipg 
Marph 31, 1965, will pobjtaia a larger 
tion from ou^ par tradiOg. interesta tbao fnpm 
hire-purchase. This is the first dme fpi aome 
years tltat this happy sure of afftin bM come 
about and is partly due to the results of ft- 
organisation and partly due to the chad^ of 
emphasis la our activities. ^ 

We have carefully appraised ouir posidbh and 
with eight months of the year behind^ ua f cod^ 
fidendy expect that the- profita fbr^ the 'current 
year will considerably exceed those of last i^ar 
and, accordingly, your Board' has decided to 
pay an interim dividend of 17i pec cent ac^, 
less tax, and subject to unforeseen dicumstafices 
to recommend a final ^dividend of tame 
amount. The effective cate of dividend will tbxn 
be doubled for the second year in suoceisiom 


LEEDS PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The one hundred and 
sixteenth Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the Leeds Per¬ 
manent Building Society 
was held in Leeds on 
December 14, 1964. The 
President Sir Bertram 
Wilson, JP. LRIBA, 
FRICS, in the course of 
bis speech said: 

The Society has had a 
most successful year, with 
great activity in all de¬ 
partments. The overall results, which are quite 
outstanding, are the best achieved ot any in the 
post-war years. 

Tlie total number of investors and borrowers 
has increased by 45,332 to 365,137. 

Investment receipts in the yi*ar amounted to 
£57,058,666 ; withdrawals total £30,343,948, and 
Taking into account interest credited, investors’ 
total balances increased by £30,702,559 to 
£203,075,935. 

KLCOKl) MOKK.Af.L AD\ANCtS 

During the year we have been able to lend 
the record sum of £53,379,567 in mortgages on 
carefully selected freehold and leasehold proper¬ 
ties. "Hie number of new mortgages executed 
was 21,620, of which 21,588, involving 99.4 per 
cent of our total lending, w'cre granted on private 
dwelling-houses being bought or built for owner- 
occupation. 

Total mortgage balances at the year-end were 
£183,032,697 in respect of 118,232 separate 
mortgages, l.osscs on mortgage during the year 
amounted to £152. 

In spite of the very large increase in our mort¬ 
gage lending we have been faced during much 
of the year with the necessity to restrict the 
intake of mortgage applications from all our 
considerable number of sources of business. 

In the earlier months of this year it became 
clear that demands upon us for ownfcr-occupa- 
tion mortgagea-werc going to be very great 


indeed. We resolved to meet rliosc demands to 
the very limit of our capabilities. 

We have, tlicrefore, not added to the amount 
of our liquid assets which we held at the begin¬ 
ning of the financial year; indeed, wc have 
flillcnved them to fall slightly, from £31,280,083 
£31,009,195, representing 14.29 per cent of 
total assets, as against 16.9 per cent last year. 

INCKTAsm \ssns AND HISlUVLS 

Total assets at September 30th last amounted 
to £217,035,969, an increase ui the year of 
£31,955,774, or 17.27 per cent. 

Total reserves, Including an amount set aside 
for future taxation, have increased to 
£12,277,194, representing 5.66 per cent of total 
assets. 


BKANCH DLVLLOPMIM 

Wc now have 54 branch offices, two of them— 
at Eastbourne and Walsall—opened during the 
past year. Others will be opened during the 
current year at Ayr, Bath, Chcbtcr and Preston. 
Wc have also recently provided new premises for 
our existing offices at Bristol, Derby, Liverpool 
and Sheffield. 

PUBLIC RLLAIIONS 

Membership of a building society is part of 
the way of life of millions of our people—more 
than SI millions of them, in fact. We have our 
critics, of course; the usual penalty for per¬ 
forming a worthwhile service in a democratic 
society, but these critics, many ill-informed, have 
become fewer in number. We are grateful to 
newspaper city editors and the financial press 
generally for tlieir endeavours to present our 
problems in proper perspective. I would also 
pay tribute to the Public Relations Committee of 
the Building Societies Associauon for the 
extremely valuable work they carry out on our 
behalf. We believe that the collective advertis¬ 
ing, in its nature educational, has done great 
work m recent year%. - 


INTEREST RATES 

The Society has, during the past year^ main¬ 
tained an unchanged interest rates structure, 
with tlie share rate at 3> pet cent with incbdie 
tax paid by the Society, and the mbrtgaft rate' 
at 6 per cent. It is worth drawing attentiem Once 
again to the manner in which, throughout the 
movement the margin between the investment 
and mortgage rates is allocated in prei^nt con¬ 
ditions. Out of the margin of lOs. Od., 
£1 14s. 3d. is paid in tax, IlL goes in manage¬ 
ment expenses, and 48. 9d. remains as surplus for 
adding to reserves. By wise investment of its 
liquid and surplus funds a society can, of course, 
add to this margin, but it is true to say that the 
amount of the surplus to be placed to reserve 
each year depends very largely upon the inci¬ 
dence of taxation. 

It is essential that building societies should 
have an adequate working margin; an inade¬ 
quate margin, or one which from external pres¬ 
sures tends to shrink, must inevitably inhibit 
the strong and vigorous growth which societies 
are capable of achieving, and which, indeed, is 
necessary if they are to play their full part in the 
housing of the people. 

I would express thanks and appreciation to 
the Vice-President and members of the Board 
for their continuous and detailed attention to the 
direction of the affairs of the Society. 

During the year the Society suffered a grievous 
loss in the death of Mr A^ur Hollis, a Past 
President and senior Director--a losa which was 
widely shared and will not be readily erased 
by the passage of time. 

In June last Mr William Tweddle was elected 
a Director to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr HoUis. 

The splendid results shown in the year I have 
reviewed reflect the efforts of a loyal and efficient 
staff under active and inspiring leadership, and 
wc base our confidence in achieving our future 
aims upon a continuation of that valuable and 
faithful service. 

Our many special agents in all parts of the 
country form an indispensable part Of Our nation¬ 
wide coverage, and their work on our behalf, 
together with their loyalty to^s^ nudte a most 
valuable contribution to the Society’s progress. 

It Is with great pleasure that t ]>rescnt for 
your approval die Directors’ Report and 
Accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1964. 
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HEENAN GKOUP 

lltCOHD VALUE Of ORDlR^v 
IN HAND 

The sixty-vsecohd Annual General Meeting of 
Heenan Gr6up Limited was held on December 
14th at WofcCRier, Mr Ofitu^ L. HiH (the 
chairman") presiding 

Tlic following i» :i sujnniary of his circulated 
statement: 

The Group net profit, before taxation, of 
/i6?6,691 compares with 4'563»612 last year. 
Tlic net profit of die Group after tattation is 
jC317A75 which compares with yC256,886, in 
1963. 

Since the set^boch in‘ 1962*63 there has been 
a coirtkiuous upward trend in Group orders and 
the balance in hand at tlie end of the financial 
year stood at an aU-cime peak of >C6,5U0,0(KI 
compared with £5' sudhon last yeur and a pre- 
\ ious best of ^5»{K10,(KlO. 

Your directors have had uiidci* consideration 
a number of projects for expansion within the 
Ciroup with the two main objects of ov'cr* 
coming the shortage of production capacity 
when sales are bupyont and of producing more 
efficiently and economically to meet the com¬ 
petitive conditions whicli prevail ur all times 
but more so when tlicrc is a falling off in world 
trade. At the Mndclcy Works the mechanised 
]>Ianr is being further extended by Uie iiisialla- 
iion of a continuous electric annealing furnace 
and another development is in progress at 
Worcester. A modern metallurgical laboratory 
will shortly be completed at the Glpucester 
Works., where plans are also in hand for a major 
extension to the manufacturing resources. 
Arrangements hai^’e l>arn made with the Com¬ 
pany's B.mkers to fin.tnce these developmeiu>. 

HIVI 1 >V Ol Cf)MI»\MLS 

Heetiiiit & Froude Lid.—^'fhcrc has l>een a 
marked change in the paitern of .sales during the 
past year, with dehnnd for the ComTK*ny*i» pto- 
tluc-ls having a high labour content increasing at 
a higher rate tlian products in which the ratio 
uf labour to materials used is low. This, taken 
m conjunction wKh a full order book, has given 
rise to a shortage of skilled men in the Works. 

Fieldiiig & Plult Ltd. had another excellent 
year, and new record for the order intake was 
achieved. Despite some imbalance directly due 
(o rlie variety of equipment in the manufactur¬ 
ing programme, production was well maintained 
w iilt ;iU dcpuriments fully Ji>aded. 

Court Works Ltd.—This subsidi.iry recovered 
from a depressed pcrknl of trading to the extent 
that in tlie last few months of the fitiancial year, 
production was stepped up to the absolute limit 
(•f capacity. Maximum output will contiaue 
timsugli the current year it there is no (ailing 
oil in the picseiii, Icwl ol orders uiih all the 
bcncnis that flow from volume prcnJiiciion. 

AnnstrOuis, Stevens & Sptt, Ltd,—With the 
j:eneral iimnovcMiiciJi ii>. the drop-forging trade, 
Loupicd with a successful sales cnmpaign tor 
iK-u business, this subsidiary lus had a high 
level of activity throughout the year. Profits 
ue much Ivtter and the order position is very 
s-ilisfacicry. 

Morton Muchinc Cu. Lid. had a successiul 
year's trading, with orders received and produc¬ 
tion at record levels. Sales for mixing 
machineiry followed the normal pattern, CS.A, 
Prance being llic principal overseas 

markets. 


COMPANY MJeiSTING I^EPpRTS 

IWEL Englpetriim Ltd. lu^ increased oqtput 
and trading profiu fpr the fifth year aucces- 
aiem. The level of orders has been wcU midn^ 
tained from the Home Market in face of keen 
competition. 

Freeman, Taylor Machinet Ltd. has had a 
difficult trading year. Orders have been too 
spasmodic to enable tiic Works to be operated 
economically and vigorous steps have been taken 
iv» diversify the business. 


THE ECONOMIi^T m4 

The Cby Sl^eft Mqtal h^ in its 

third year since ‘ dc^uifiticm by ihe ' Group, 
recorded peak fignies in brders^ output and 
profit. 

Associated Locomotive Equipment Ltd.—^^e 
business of this subsidiary has ^en transferred 
to the Worcester Works and its London office.-, 
closed. 

The report wa.s adopted and a total distribu¬ 
tion of 15 per cent (same) was approved. 


PREFERENTIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

F/ve years oj Progress 



1960 

1961 

1962 


1964 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Issued Capital . 

... 600.0tK) 

MKI.CMK) 

600.(XK) 

8mi.oo6 

1.2.50,000 

Capital Reserve . 

4.329 

30.000 

36.250 

66.286 

295.271 

Pfolii Before lav . 

. . 32.316 

64.457 

51.712 

66.93.7 

131.092 

Dividends Payable 

(4M 


181 ‘v.) 

(9'A.) 

(I0i%) 

Unappropriated Revenue 

3.531 

6.740 

4.783 

17.570 

27.908 


Chnirm:^ bir piiigwuli in annual review states that the Boui^’a policy 

ol aequirkig Piifcrqnce shares. Which, aithough backed by subst^ntkil o^sd^s krC for k)me 
reason temporarily depressed has proved lugldy profitable both for income and capital 
appreciation > ( , , ^ 

Ihe shiire.s of this trust have now acquired Trustee Slaluis. 


UNirONDS 


For the Inrorniation of Holders of Bearer Certificates of 

UNIFONDS 

Miidiul rimd for Investment in Germim Securities 

SuinmiMr^ of RcfNiii for the linunriul .veur ended September 30th, 1964 

Ihe number of iinii-, of the fund in ciieulation increased during the year by 
3.787.786 to 10.479.3^3 ( -I 56.6'. ). I he assets of the 1 und amounted to D.M. 354.100,000 
on Sepiemher 30ih. 1964. or .^6.6“, higher than the previous yciir, the issue price 
pei unit being D VI 35.50. the same as th.- pievious year. The portfolio comprised 
shares in 76 German Companies. 

Changes in the portfolio have incluclcd incieases in itoldings of shares in iron 
and steel, chemicals and electricals, whilst holdings in cnginceiing. utihiies and the 
building iiuhistty have been reduced. 

A dividend (»f D.M. 2..30 flhc same as last ycai) is payable against picscntation of 
Coupon No 9 as from Novcmhci 2nd. 1964. made tip a.s follows: 

la) Dividends and Interest ... ... . D.M. J.Ol 

Capital Ciains ... ... ... ... 0.72 

(b) Subseripiion Rights sold . ... ,0.57 

D .VI. ^ 

Piovisional auiliunly has been given by the Inland Kevenue for CI.K, Income lax to 
be deducted by the Paying Agents only from Item (al above. 

Sharchtiklers ol Unifonds are being offcicd an opporUiniiy to (^ inve.st iheu* divi¬ 
dend in new Uiufonds ccriificalcs until ianiiaiy 31 si, 1965. with a rebate of 3% qn 
the issue puce, and authority has been given by the Bank of f.ngland, Seeuiitics C ontrol 
Ofiicc. for the Subscription Rights clement fUcm fb) above), of the total dividend to be 
so utilised, in accordance with L.C. Secnriiics 8 Part II Para 15 and 16. 

Copies of the Annual Report arc available at the fund's Domiciled Bank in the 
I'nitcd Kingdom, vi/ — 

KLEINWORT, BENSUN LIMITED, 

AMcriiiunbur.% House. London. E.C2. 
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CARRIER eng; 
COMPANY 


^RING 
FEED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR DESPITE 
COMPETITION 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

equi^Mmt'^ f&l. luive'. 
Iptroduced new tedalques in insttIUti6a end' 
ipplkation. Our E^i^irch'ind Der^opuent 
department continuel' ta (uMify fully the in- 
creaaed expenditure iiivolTed. 


: FINAL DIVIDEND,OF ly PER CENT 

The Annual General Meeting of Carrier 
Engineering Company Limited was held at Gig. 
ton Hall, Westminster, S.W. I, on December 16 , 
1964. The Chalrmah, Mr it $. ‘ Aiu^ws, 
presided. , 

V The following is an extract from his statement 
which was circulated with the Repon and 
Accounts: 

* “The trading profit for the, year lo June .30, 
1964, after depreciation, amounted to £700352 ; 
this figure, however, cannot properly be com¬ 
pared with last year's sum of £534,465 because 
it includes the results of the newly acquired 
Subsidiaries. 

After providing for taxation and applying pre- 
acquisition profits of Subsidiaries in reduction of 
the price paid for our interest the net profit 
amounted to £324,255 against £293,023 last year. 
Of this year’s profit £73,044 was retained by tlte 
Subsidiary Companies. 

Your Directors recommend that a final divi- 
A dend of 17 per cent be declared on the ordinary 
share capital. If this is 'approved the total dis¬ 
tribution for the year will be 25 per cent (as for 
1963) and the amount to be carried forward in 
the Parent Company’s Accounts will be £636,382 
compared with £568,285 last year, 

^ NEW TECHNIQUES 

In the Air Conditioning field we have im- 

_£_ 


Our Metal Piniahing diviidon has also 
deycjopwl new dcsigp and techniques and we 
have secui;^ a Licence Agreement for the 
mamifactilfe and ma^eting of the Gasway Coil 
Coating equipment of the latest design and 
^r<^ed efficiency. 

^ In: addition a new. Licence Agreennent has 
been obtained for the manufacture and marketing 
of the Ofien Multi $tagc and ThermoAir jet 
drying systems for Web Offset printing equip¬ 
ments. 

Altht^gh these new developments and tech¬ 
niques can help to meet the pressure on profit 
margins created by ever increasing costs and 
intensive and indiscriminate competition neither 
of these factors scenis likely to abate, and our 
efforts have been and Will continue to be directed 
to increasing sales. Orders for the first four 
months of our new' trading year exceed the total 
for the corresponding period of 1963. 

Our relationship with the Carrier Corporation 
of the United States of America has continued 
to be most cordial and helpful, and the loyalty 
and co-operation we have received from all 
employees of the (iirrier family has been most 
encouraging. 1 thank them and my colleagues 
on the Boards of our viurious O^mpanics for 
their uns^ited support throughout the year.” 

The appointments of Mr F. S. Smith, Mr 
H, F. Pitcher and Mr J. Michiels as Directors 
were confirmed: Mr A. W. Putnam was rc- 
elccfed a DIrebtor, and the Directors’ Report 
and Accounts were adopted. 


AlIIED LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES tlMinb, 

The annual general meeting of AEied Leather 
Industries limited wm held on J>Memb^ lltl^ 
in London, Mr H. u. Barlbw' (C£air6^ a^ 
Joint Managing Director) pre^kfi^ 

The following is on exb^ct frtwn hhi circulated 
statement: 

'fhe consolidated accounts before you show a 
Group Trading Profit of £144,243, Which, after 
the provision of £87,164 for Pn^s Tax and 
Income Tax, leaves a net profit of £57,079. ' 

A 5 per cent Dividend on the Preference 3tock 
and an Interim Dividend of 2> per cent On the 
Ordinary Stock have been paid and your Board 
recommends the payment of a final Divklenid of 
10 per cent on the Ordinary Stock. After these 
appropriations there will remain a Credit Balance 
in the Profit and Loss Account of £32,180 in the 
Parent Company and £200301 in the subsidiary 
companies. 

Although conditions in the Sole Leather trade 
improved earlier in the year, severe increases in 
domestic hide prices are seriously jeopardising 
this industry. 

'Die improvement in our earnings is partly 
due to the continued expansion of the repair 
section accompanied by increased trade due to 
the milder conditions which prevailed last winter. 

Our Leather Goods section made considerable 
progress during the year but the introduction of 
the 15 per cent surcharge on some of our raw 
materials may well have a serious, effect on 
exports. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS (continued) for further announcements see pages 1382, 1392 and 1393 


NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 

Ml \D OI I ILC -- M\NCMrSII.R 


SI SlOK ASSIST \NT 
^MAKKliT RLSbAKCU) 


M'niu.iiioiis !nc inviu-d lor ih» .ihnvi' 

'V iiMOM.ihl." ;ip|Hiitiiirti.n[ in ilic I Ltmumivi .uul 
Dcpurtincnl uow In Muiicluslcr but 
.<1 iiuHO lo Alirinchitm in Jiinuury. Mlhl. .ir a 
..nmmi'iKinR snltiry wilhin the raiiisi.- tl.PU- 
El IXil ptr .innuni ULLOidina lu iiuuIIIk.iIioiin 

.Hid lXPi.Tll.IWC. 

( indidnics slnmld hnlil .in .inprupri.itc 
ur.idiiutc or omioiilciii iiii.illlli.iilon and sitoiikl 
liipc hiicl III Icii-it iliTii ycurs’ iXpirknic In 
niarkci rcxcurih work. 


Iho person nppointcil will ho onuuu^d in 
iil.inninu, prep.iiiiilon iind .inulysis of snmplc 
siiricyx. mainly In the tlclil oI Jtimcsiu fuel 
iiMMC An impon.ini qii.illik .ition is .ihllliy in 
uriic ilc.ir and lumlsc fipnris, wlili the mliii- 
miim ol siiiH-rvIsion the wnrk U InivrosiinH 
mil Is asRuminH iiuriMsIntf impnrunic within 
I he ionccai uL the Rua iiiUuMry'ii iialeh cxpunsiun- 

ncialkd jppHiiillona, glvlnc the n.mics of two 
► nliTces. .shniilil ho soni to ihc Sciriiury of iho 
Hoard. Ilndgcwatcr House. 00 W’hit worth Sired. 
M.iiichestiT I. by Jiiniiiiry 4. 196.5 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

Sr. ANIONVS C-OLLIZOE 
RI.Sl \RCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The L'oIIi'RC proposes. If Niiltahic mndlJnies 
pTiifiu ihcmscl\e\. to to two or mojtc 

Keseurcli THIowshlpfi in ih« Keneral tirlda ol 
vtndcrn History, PnllrlcN und l:ii.onomli.s with 
siKiial reference lo Lurooe (.including one 
Fillowship in (acrmiui History). Russia, the 
Middle l-asi. the Far Lust and Latin Airtcriiti. 

' The Fellowships ure tcniMe lor twu yearn in 
ihc llrst instance, hiit may be extended for 
.1 furihcr one year ut the discretion of the 
C olICKc Ihc stipend is £81)0 for Ute lirst two 
years und i*RHI for the third year. In addiiiun, 
I ellows will rciflvc Ihc followlna hencllts in 
kind: tree aitummodaiion, meuM In College 
during Tull Term, und If married either 
accommodation In a C ollege flut or u hnnslna 
.illnwnncc. Ihc HclL'a.U'd candidates will he 
required to take up their uppoltltmcnts not luiir 
I him Ui tuber I, 1965. 

Tlte choice of the f'olk-BC Is not necessarily 
limiiid to those sundidaies who apply. 

.Applications should be sent to the rollcfte 
Suretary. St. Antony's College. Oxford, from 
whom further panlcuturs muy be obtained not 
laicr than March I. 1965, aLionipunicd by h 
, siHlemint of the gppliciinl's carter. qii.iliHca> 
k linns, particulars of proposed rcxcarch and 
^ oaracs of two, re(erc:«|i». 


THE UNIVERSITY OF lEFDS^ 

Applicutlinis aic Inihcd lor ilu (ollnwiiU 
posts in I HI L> 1. 1> \ R I M L N J qF 
I CDNOMK S . 


, kwo posts of l.ccturer »>r Asstsiapt Lecuuvi 
and one post of I cmftornfy I fcnircp oi 
Assistant I ttiiiriT in Hit liclds or I lonontits 
tir liidiisiri.ll Man.iecintni ( .inilid.iits 
sliould lute a Moud ilunoiirs. dcufi-c In 
I I'oiuimics or some otln r rtictaiii siibjct 
S.il.iiy on Ihi scale £I.4IHJ \ LM^ - t'.'tilS 
ictlltlLiiLV h.ir LJ.IoS) for a l.ctuircr or 
il.llSi) \ — tl.-"5 lor an Nsslsunlt 

Lcciiircr 

One post of Researcli A^islanr 
I icinomits or Bconpmte' Cthuory at u sulnry 
within the riAUfe iWLttdO. Appofninu'ius 
to Kesfirtb AnUifllfiiiiMpS ttK fur one 
year in iht liultinve. rcpctMible. 


iniiiiii .ipiKiiiitmcpt at . any puiiii on iiu 
s.ilury Stales. AppIlilHtolM (th^ cbpfa»). siuung 
iiHc, gii.iliiicationa end eatMiieni.v und n.inuiut 
three rrftrtcx. should ri^ch llir Reaisirar, 
Ihc tJ lilt endly, 1 cetls * Hroni whom iiiriher 
partitul.irs may hi- olu.iiiKil). noi laur than 
January II. 1%S. 


TRENT UNIVERSITY 

HI II KHOHOUGIf. ONTARIO 


I ^1 MOH VSSmixNi rsccllent oiiporiiinny 
I i>3 lor Inullintni ind will ediicaieil woman 
I with esptritiitc of iiioiltrn systiiiis to run 
lllliiK stt.ion ol C iiy lioldlng company with 
; oterstus Inurisis Knowletlac of is nliig ilislr- 
' iihle. (jood s.ilary ,ind londilioiis wiili usual 
1 Irinct hciii'iliN Hltast apply to ihi Sitriiaiy. 
; hookiis kiirii iiliiii.il MoldinKs lid Koiklirs. 

,Jtiir> Moiisi Nl ( .iiiiiiiii Siitii. LoitJon, 1 .(..4 


I Ml Ml l A RML (iRUL F 
requires a 

KISrARCTI ASSISTANT 

An intclllHcnl yoiinff womun 
rproh.ihiv a Hrudii.ile) is rii)ttifcd for 
■ lie IM.iiiiiiiiH and Mttelopmtiii Depart* 
mcni In ihc Htad Ofhte of this In.i'i-- 
nalional lUvcrsilied and tspnndlng 
(iroiip to pnitlilc an iulonnaium 
strMt-e on ctonomic ond cummciclul 
m.ilitrs tor the Dt pail mm I and lor 
lop rnan.iKtiiisiH. 

The woik inttihes ohialiilnB and 
cxlratilnK Infurittailini Irom a t.irlcvy 
ol soiirtes and publications und the 
(itc.isitinal pripurutlon of I'atliiul fiports 
on p.irtii iil.ir otonomles und muilrcis. 


Asslsiunt or Associate l*rofessor of Ltonomi.v 
> it-Jtli iintlcrHraduale ttiiirscs. lo nindnei 
rtsearch, and in usslat In tiic planning ol tlo: 
Ltonumii.s programme at atltanccd k-ttls. 

I rent UnlttTsiiy was founded in I9t>1 aiul 

oUmilied Its rlrxi undcniraJuatct in Xcnicmhtr. 
1964. Ihc iiiiivcrsiiy Ik orgunieed on the 

collcAlflle system, und Teaching is carrU-d odi 
largely hy iiiiorlalii luiU acminuri. Ihc uniter* 
slty is loLUted within the city of Peterboroiiub. 
hut hau Htqiiired un gttractite campus of l.^qii 
uerc!! asiridv the Oionabee ^Ivcr, Just uuislJc 
the city llmliii. The llrft men'g coMegc is 
scheduled for completion on the new she |p 
July. 1966. while the HrKt womon’x college, tlyc 
slIuicc building, and the library will h« 

tomplctcd hv I9(>R. Lxpaniion to t.util) under* 
Krudiniles iiiiJ 5t)0 Mr.tUiiaii. sliidcnis is txi)i.i.ti:d 
by I9«U. 

The Irvt'l of appointment will be nppronrlnlr 
to quulillLUiions and txpcricncr. Hie nrcscoc 
minimum salary for an AsidKtnni froicKsor 
IS 37,500.IN): for Asiociaie ProlcMpr 

\9,5tN> 00. There are generous schemis for 
icllrement pensions, sicIrneRS hmelils. und 
disability Pensions AssKiunce for rcmotal 
expenses sclU be protidetf to tbo eticsvsstul 
uppikani. 

Requests for further information, and appU>^ 
iHiionx. Int-ladinM u tiirritiiliim tliue and the 

names of three rrtereiHe*. should be sent lo 
The I•r^sldt 1 ll, Trcni Unltcrsliy, Feurborougb, 
Ont4r>», (.gnalUf.. 


Hrifcrably we want someone who 
has alrcaily had xuinc isperlciue (n un 
inlormaiinn library or simniir entlnm* 
tiKiit. typing an .tssci bin nut 
csbinlial. A'lihabk salniy tKIRl to ilRlO. 

Please apply : 

llK Group Hcrsonnil Ollliir, 

IHI Dl L\ RUt COMPANY 
i IMITI D. 

84-86 Kcgent Street. I.undon. W.l. 


AHMADU BEEI.O UNIVERSITY 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 

iNsinun. or administration 

Applications ure Invited for Lecinreship fn 
Prodiiitlnn Mantuirmeni opd ^'nginnel Adralni- 
struiion from candiilaies holding H Sc.fi.con.), 
nr B.Comm. leaching experience cseential und 
active hiisincsH experience art advuniuge. 
Secondment welcomed. Salary within scale: 
il.itX) X t7S — tl.h5i)/£|.725 X £75 — 12.175 
p a. but possibility ot supplementation con¬ 
sidered. Family puliNageg: cnlldreas, ftr dad 
otittii nllow-unicii: superannuation; gubsldised 
, accommodation, annual overseas Ice re where 
E .ippikubie. DetuikJ applications (S I copies), 
b naming three rckrecs. by January 2.5, 1965. to 
Secretary. Iniir-Unlvcrsiiy Council tor Higher 
Lduvuium Owrscus. It Bedford Place. London. 
W.Cil. iruip wbum.CiiU dciulh muy be vbioiueU. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

DI PMtI.MiNt OF ECOl^OVftCS AND 
1.CONOMIC IHLORY 


Applicniinns are invited for the post dt 
Locinrer or Assisiam iUciurer fn the Depart* 
nient. AppU*.unis Aopld hgYd b good 
lloi^s degrtfe in Ee&ofllki or la MKverated 
tiibjcct. Snlory itirum: Leciurcr; ir.4()U g 
tK5 — 12..505 wiih a merit b.ir at £2.165; 
^sistant Lcciiircr. £|,U50 x £75—-£1.275, 
The Initial salary will depend on quulKlvallo^ 

SRf-sjr'sfis: 

Univcreitir. SouthamptDrk tib wjiQJh g^lcnilorts 
(seven ooples) giving’ JaM of birth, a brl^ 
mrriruUim vUae. and Hit names of thrM 
referees, should be scut bkfuie January 23. 196}. 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

wishes tt) make foriher ippointments 
to iU Kc^ciirch Staff. CanUtdatcf must 
have :i good honours di^gree. prefer* 
ahty. hut not nbcesKarily; In economics 
or stahstics. gnd sliouid have hed at 
least two expefiiJnce in Indo^try, 

commerce or 'Haaocc. A qoaUIiaatioii 
m occouniancy could alio be useful, 
the Wfirk of Ihe fclU Is mainly Inier- 
nniionul and for most research and 
advisory staff there are opportunities 
for overscus trawl. A good knowtedue 
oi at least one foreign language would 
tiicrcfore be an odvaqtoae. 

These po 5 ts are progressive and we 
n(?ed men with tniuaiive who are of 
(lie calibre for enrly promotion to the 
grade of Research Consultant and 
above. Startuig salary gccprdtng to 
quaUftcutions. Pleasculmte filfiy, giving 
paruculars of bulgry recpfii. to: 

llic Managing Director, 

:7 St. Jamn> Maca, 

London, S.w.l. 
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— engineer! 
knowledge u, 

develrtpmeniff . _ __ 

mgchlnen und elcetro-mevhanlcui equipment. 

up** ^ 

publbhltUl for Intelligent young tn«n. Good 
lulury und nrokptfi.in.—Urfie Munuging Direc- 

SENIOR PLANNING ASSISTANT 


red by Chartered $tir«c^r« gnd 
1 PlunniBig CiMSulCgni8>''ifke 8tork 
iiefly conecroed with adviut and 


required 

Town Pie_,,_____ ^__ 

is (.hiefly conecroed with adviut _ 

auistanea to Loeul Authorities Ui 
I’otinecrion with the prcparutlon and 
implrmcntution of TOWN CF.NTRK 
and lOWN expansion sehemes. 

Fls4*d4iy week. Contributory Pen¬ 
non Sbiieme. Luncheon Vuukhers. 

Car Allowuncc. Salary b> arrotifcfnrnt. 

Write in confldeitce aiatlng: Ak 
profesalopai quajUattiong, ejtperieoce 
and present appoinimvnr to; 

1C CLEMCNS. F.R.I.C.S.. M.T.P.I . 
MMurk. DrUcfS. Jonas St Co., 

7 Charles II Street. 

St. Janies^ Sgunie, LONDON. S.W 1. 

ST. PAWS GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

BROOK GRCtN. HaMMLRS.MJ ill. W 6 

A iiitdud iMiinber of fOij.NDATiON 
SCHOLARSMIPS and LXHiBillONS will he 


MARKET RfcSEAItCU, , 

EXE^m^ , ; 

Loiidon und branch oQlces throudhout Europe, 
requires two iunior »centive«.' Both wnl be 
bufted in London but required to iruscl ire* 
queniiy both in the U.K. und Europe. ’■ 

PROPbRiy DEVfitOPMCNI RMEARCH 
Up to three years' experience in Chartered 
Surveyt>r*a Ofticc Or oibcf t state work Rcaloii* 
aljily fluent in one or more European languages. 

industrial market research,, , 

Gradualc with degree in Gcoiiofnica or Modern 
Languages (must be fluent in German). Previous 
expc/icncti not essential, training will be givcb 

Salunes will be by ncgoUation 

App1> lu confidence giving full deuila. to: 
Research Director. 

I.T.l. (Europe) Ltd., 




. r.l. (Europe) L 
111 Piccadilly, 
London, W.L 


avatiable in iyu5. 
particulars of the 
fiO 


The r«guluilon» und (he I 

_ - axuminutfons cun iHr oblulncd ‘ 

oni the High ^flfille^s at the Vlniol ( .nidi- | 


dales born afur June .)o, iys,; imisi rcgii^U' 
by liiclii), January ;2, IVo? . uldri vapdidaiC 
Iridu)'. Marcli 20, idS.v 

UNIVERSin OF AUCKLAND 

NEW ZEVLAND 

i\TrS*vlf»S irCTURtSHIPS IN THi 
OEPARIMLNT OF UNlV’tllSlI\ 
EXTENSION 

Appluailons are invited for the above- 
mentiuoed puats Candidatei shtHiId hold good 
degreeg. peeferublv in one or more or; 
Lhe^tute. History. Lvonomics, Soclolog). 

The ulary wlU be m eccordanue with the 
scale for an £\ieiis(OM Lecturer Crude 11, 

vl/, ; il.300 per aurtuni rMng lo tk.OUO per 
annum. CommenJug salary will be in accor* 
dance with QualUlcaifonv and eepcrleme. 

Further parRculara and Information aa to 
the method at appiii.ation should be ohiaincj 
from the Association of Commonwealth Unlver- < 
allies (Brunch Oflicei. Morlborough House, ' 
Pall Mah. London, S W.l. | 

AppliuitloM close, in New Zealand and I 

London, on J. /oo.^ 


PLANNING FOR ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY 

Piin«.ipul Assistant Tiigineers lure 
required in the Br.int.n of the 
CtNlKVl LLLCIRlCirV 
GlNtKA'llNG BOARD’S Head¬ 
quarters Hlunnina Depurtmcni which 
advises un vomc ot the (cchnlvul. 
economlL und policy problrms Inherent 
In the Luiiimuoiis growth 0l liic 
industry. 

Luch MivLessfal (uitdldA'c should have, 
the nev.evsurv experience to be .ible to 
leud A >nuill Had) orlmailty cdlke7h«yd 
wTiTi the ititiire uvuilubiliiv of conven> 
tion.il pruiiary fuels and with advice 
upon many unPicis ot the Board's 
tut lire nf awch fuels. He will ^ 

In touch wiib riicl suppliers bnd wMl 
he expected to a-sscaa the Board's 
problems nnd (heir solution .laainst a 
hackgrourid of the use of fuel in the 
economy us g whole 

A good degree, a capacity for original 
forwurd-ihinkliig, for eirar-cut expres¬ 
sion. und a keenness to tuckic fuel 
planning problenu of an exotutding 
Industry are essential Lxpericiice In 
a comparable Aeld within the cleciricity 
ijtply industry vh in a fuel industry 


wil 


an added advantage. 


Salhry within the range £2.ftH5 to 
P.B. (mu.\imum of scute rlsei to 
£.1.4.10 in 1966). 

Applications. Biaiing age. qualiflea- 
tions. experience, pre.vent position and 
salary, to N. Berryntuo. Personnel 
Olticer tHcudqiiurtcrs). Sudbury House, 
wgiwick lane. London. tC4 by 
JitiiiMiy M. lUti^ L)uc»le Rel tCO.450. 



:ia 

INDUSTRIAL 

ECONOMISTS 


The Economics Depirtment of the G.K.N. Group with to tppoinc 
two experienced Economists. 

The Department is advisory to the Main Board, and the operating 
companitf Bffd, In paf^icufs^ closely involved in forecasting the 
future demands for producu, in assessing the Group's raw material 
retirements, and In advising on the viability of proposed develop¬ 
ment and investment Khemes, both of the U.K. and abroad. One 
of the appointments will ittrpct an Economist with mathematical 
or statistical leanings, and the other Is likely to be filled by a 
person with a less specialised background. Ability to work in the 
closest liaison with the operating companies and the other Group 
Services Is essential. 

The appointments are open to male or female graduates under the 
age of 30. who have had not less than two or three years' industrial 
or similar experience. Applications should be forwarded to;— 

■t’ho Group Personnel Officer, 

cbEST, KEEN 4 NETXLEFOLOS LIMITED, 

RKN House, 22 Kingsvjvay, London, W.C.2. 




Manufacturers of syn^tici , 


PLANNING 


tpIfuaiBj 
' ofRcfg. 


ECONOMICS GRADUATE 

Thg duties will includ« analysis of major gconemte and social ikecort'affoeclnf tho markots 
for toxcilf fibrot and products sod reporting on internacionel tggde end tariff develop- 
manes. Two to three years' experience of a gimilsr neture together with a knowledge 
of Government itatistict would be in advanuge. Appikanti mutt be able to write cImp 
and concise reporta. 

INFORMATION OFflCER 

A perton of good oducationai background is needed to collect and ceilete the large 
amount of published Information from ill sources available on (ho market for synthetic 
yams end the background to the market In the U.K. and Commonwealth and so to 
build up this information chat relative data is always readily available. 

Experience in a commercial library and a knowledge of textiles Is desirable. 

ASSISTANT ^ 

FOR GRAPHIC WORK 

this poH would'aulc a young person of good education (up to CCE "A.” level) to be 
' ' lUtion of economic, social and marketing data in graphical 


responaiwe for the preaenution of economic, social ai 
and pictorial form. Experltnct of this work is desirable. 


If nay appUcaala bav* * flood knowledge of either French or German and would be 
prepared to take ibBilar posts to tbeie on the Cooliiieot. wt ahould be pleased to know. 
The CoMpthy operatee a contributory penilon sebeme and a free IHe aasnrance a chewe . 
AppKcmiiona shaifkf ht mdd'pcaad br rks snkttst tonfUensB .* 

THb F T flOW Wt OfRCBT, 

CHEMSTRAND LIMITED, 

IB-lt Victorin Street, 

London, S.W.I. 


I ( oii(imiM 


Guide to We^ts and Measures 


This Guide was compiled by the Statistical Department 

of The Economist for use within our own oflicc; 

it was decided to publish it as a book to serve a wider public. 

The Guide has now been out of print for some years 

but requests for copies atill come in. It has ther^ore been 

decided to revise and extend the Guide and to publish a second 

and up-toKlate edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and figures on the weights 
and measures ^ the world. For the most widely used unii^,. 
tables of equivalents are given; ^ 

for units that are used only in certain countries aiui 
trades^ convpraion factors are given. 

Tlic Guide, price 17/6d. (U.S. $2.15) post free for cash witli 
order, is obtainable fix>m; 

PahEcaSlonB Dopnrtmeat, Tho Economlflt, 25 St. James's 
Street, London, S.W.I. 
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THE 19, im 

yrEsre^st^ c^ cxnm 

COIINTY COUNCIL ^ 


AREA PUj4M!<KS?d(FSfcfelf 
Girade C (£if 7 tf>£ 2 ,Mo) 


. i«»it«d fr^ auaHIkd Tm 

rvfinerf rac ine above appolniinait m oit »? 
I jn<M attractUa and npidl> atoiKina Ttcas 
of tbe County. 

Piu Uv^ la , 

. . .. _ 

_ divn^ d N«i»inarLet>^lic 








AREA'TIANNINO ASSBTAim O)' 
A.P.T. Cndc UI/IV £i,ofi-£i.fij) 
Aw^cbtloni are ^nvA«d for tn. 

‘ f.?'/ri;5niS“fffifl‘.% ■=«”'"“»•. o' >“ 

Thete u|>poiDtnicnta fit IntO a career «trnv’tura 
in the DL-purtmeni und glTer oororrunltlrs for 
ati-round caprrlc^ in .l^velaarnetn t.'owrol. 
jnd all iispeL.t« of Town and C'ounir) Planning 
in urban and rural areas. 

(jfntral 

Schemes for the payment of ecnaration 
aliowaocea und removul capeoses la ureruuon. 
t.'ar allow,inic: N.J.C. condUlun\ of sertue: 
posts penhionubic: mcdlwul examination; d^e- 
Uav ^ecL. 

Applications for the abo^e appomimcnts, 
with detalU of experience and iho namea and 
addrcsacs of iwo persona to whom refcrente 
' tnay br made, to be aubmitlrd to the County 
Plannipa Officer. Manor House. Bury St. 
LdmunJs. by /anuury 4, 19n5. 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 1382 and 1^1 

ADMINISTRATFVE OFFICERS 

tLOCAL UOVtRNMfcNV J INANCE) 

JNTb'RESnVC AND RKSPONSinLE 
WOKk. In urban and rural tmal 
government linance Including rrsearth 
and ud\isory services. 

THRFE YEARS TN Tfir StjV of 
Central AfrUa undtT uiiura..( ro the 
Oovernmrnt of Zambia. One tour 
in the first Instance. 

SALARY according to local go\eriuiient 
experience In a progressive acale up 
to t2.fitM> for 2o years' experience'. 
other poiiiva in scale arc f:.2TS fttr 
15 >'«ars. £2.(165 for 12 yean, £1.903 
fur 10 jearx and £1,645 Cor six yean. 

nUATtriTY OF 23 PER CENT. OF 
AOOREOAIE SALARY diawn on 
Mtixfactory compfctioo of service, i.e. 
at end of tlnal tour. 

ElUNGE BENEFITS; Free passages. 
LIbertal leave. Sfoderaie rrnti. 
Generous education allowances. Local 
Oovemmeni Superannuation rights 
Lun be preserved. 

OGALlEfCAllONS REQUIRED: 
A.l.M.T.A. or equivalent account¬ 
ancy qualification. 

AGE: fO years or over. No limit 
if lit. 


Apply to CROWN AGENTS, M. 
Pepi . 4 MUlHaflg, London S.W.I. for 
a^icatioii form and fuather 
lar«. stating age. Mme.. bj' ' 
iffications and exp^ 
ling reference M3A<r 


quj 


./ssr*3 




UMVERStTY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 


invited 

L Lecturer 


for llK PO«t Of 
in the pepartment 


Appitcaiioos are 

Lecturer or AHlsiaut ^ . 

ot Econometries. In connection wuh the develop, 
meni of posi-graflduate Sfuvfks. Prrf^rehce may 
be given to candidatta with- spoclal liMerests In 

the ecdBomle aspects of mathematical -- 

mint, though others with n 
In csononKirua mnv ^appl. 

Lecturer. £1.400 x ^S —U.^v^ 
bar at £ 2 . Ia 3 *. ‘ AsnstAnt Iccwrer, £ 1 _ 
£75 — The initwl salary will depend 

on quMliiltatlons and eapericim. Further par- 
tivulan should te obtained from ibe Svereutry 
and KcKlsirur, The Univcrtlii. Souiliampton. to 
whom opplleaifons (seven ionics from United 

- t- 


U^Ariliy Cnllae of lihudcaia giul NyaMlgiid 





and Nyaaaland t 


^ttapt jLeciurer C|.4B0 a ^7$ — (1.63| « a. 

P 8;3g;fSt-‘a48::: 


AatNtont 

Lecturer 


Lecturer 


V' 

Fuhbtf 
irop^d fl 


C1.030x£7S —E1.2''$pa. 
£1.400 X MS — C2.SB| P.a. 
tfcflicleney Bor (f.OlBO) 

^ particulars and full details <4 (he 
jmpeMd arrantements from The Searctan^ of 
^-UaivTaitr. N ortheot e ffotnr. The Qteen's 
Drive. Exeter. r 

Closing date for applications <tcii copies t 0 ne 
from ouidldhtca05. 


PERSONAL 


R efugee ci^thing. Lmus jes. 
parnteiy rAquired. ErmV 'dispnt^. . We 
a^^ihstructlons.—WAR on want. 

PffOPLE’S _>ecreiuri« lire w dl 


_ placed 

STELLA FISHiR BL KLAU 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (ECON.), LLB. 

and other external degrees of the Gnivcrsliv of 
London. Also .Accountancy. Secretaryship, Law, 
Costing. Banking, Ihfurancc. Markeiing, fi.C'.h,. 
■nd many (non-txam.) courses In buxmciis sub- 

^ cts including (be new Stockbrokerh and Sioiit- 
hhers eourte. 

Write codw for details or advice, bating 
sublea In which Intercxtca, la : 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

roept. G9;2L St. Albuns. 
nr call at to Queen Mcloria Vreei. London. 
C.C 4. Cliy lEotmdrd 1910) 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolsey HaU (Eat. i8«4> proHdea Postal 
Coutnea In a wide ranae of xiibiecis for the 
two examinations for London Unlv. B.Sc. Hcon. 
(three If entram'o Is Includcdl at moderate Fees. 
l.'(|< Wolsry Ildll students passed tondon 
Univcruliy B.Sc. Econ. exams . 1950-1963. 

Tittilon also for G C.E.. Law. Siailstkal. other 
Exams—Prospcitus (mcnilon examination) from 
E. W. Shaw Letcher. C.B.E . Tl b!. Principal. 
Dept, p 17. 

WOLSEY HAIL, OXFORD 


NOTICES 


9 snarenoMcrs oi 

"cr’-Ard, 

r. F. rCRNER. 


CANADIAN pacific RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 

DIVIDFND NOTICE 
ORDIN^VRY CAPITAL STQCR 

At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held, 
today, a final dividend of one dollar and tlAr 
cents per share on the Ordinary Capiial Stock 
was declared in rcspev:t or the yeur 1964 of 
whlih sc'venty.five cents per share is the proceeds 
of a dividend from Canadian Pacific Invesunenu 
Limited, payable in Canadian fundi on 
febniary I5. 196.5. to sharahokkra oi record 
ac 3.3U p.m. on January 7. 1!'" 

By order (' *^- 

T. _ - , 

Sewreigry. 

'Montreal, December 14. 1964. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Insorponiied In Canada with Limited Li^ilitD 

DIVIDEND NOnCE 
PREFERENCE STOCK 

At a Meeiiag of the BpMd 0 f DIrecrorf held 
today a ilnv dlvldand.c^ Two per cent, on ihe 
Preference Stock was (kcl^d In respect of the 
year 1964 payable on ^«bruary I. I9af. to- 
Mockholden of record at 3.30 p.mv on 
December 31. I96A . i 

Sei-rciary. 

Montreal Dei’cmber l4. 1944. 

HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND GAS 
CO. LIMITED 

Hudson's Buy oil and Gas Company t imite J 
announce today ine 1964 dividend of IS ^ents 
per share on (ty Capital S£ 0 ^k, an inirease of 
5 Lcnis per share over Ihe dividend paid for, 
1961 The 1964 dividend (s payab^ on 
l9(^l^o \luirv.bol(k‘rs ot’ record 


ianuary 23, 

It DeeVnber 






Japan^S 
Mount FUJI : 

: haa long b^ofi 
nobgr^f jCfd an 


roMf 

I tlin#! 

' millet 

4iso si" 

chatrai 

growtii and ']prc 
ib i^ponse to 

(dianging times.- 




■■. .t 


Infliifiliar* 


■ "} 




J 

f 




represent Loth 

penuanence It has been 

R solid tbundation jfapan's eoohomy 

for oveT three-quarters of a century. 

Yet, during all that time, 
it has only been through constant improvement 
and expansion—through change— 

that Fuji Bank has been able to contribute 
to the stabilized growth of the nation's 
domestic and foreign business. 


Now tliat Japan has assumed 
full membership in the international 
economic community, Fuji Bank looks forward to 
even further growth and expansion 
as a truly mteriiational bank| 
permaiiently linking Japan 

with the rest of the worlda 


JAPAN’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


Jl 3 ANI 





‘ Head Office: Tokyo. Japan 

Nalioii-wiJo ndwork of brancli offices tlirougliout Japan 
Overseai Office-*; London, New York and Dufseldort 
Jlcpre^cuLative OffiiLe; (JakulUi 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK. 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

The 281-yea f oh! Afirsul Bank. 

'I’hc (iisl MiiMii l!\cluingc IIounc was rounded in 1683 . 

I roin il has grown a vasl complex of indiislrics. embracing 
cNciy aspect of modeln business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central posi¬ 
tion in this great business group, it cun be of special 
help to }ou in \our dealings will) Japan. 

We arc experts in foreign trade and exchange. We 
arc modern, fast, and conscicntioiLs. '\'ou'll find our 
branches or correspondent banks iti every major city of 
ll\e w orld. 


THi MITSUI BANK, ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
No. 35, King Strwt, London, E C. 2 

NEW YORK AGENCY • BANGKOK BRANCH • BOMBAY BRANCH • SINGAPORE BRANCH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Sabicription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 : overseas £6 lOs. 

By air tee belaw 


Subscriptions to many countries can be .sent either by direct 
second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight for onward posting 
from centraf distribution points. Airmail Is Invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 24/46 hours. Where 
only one service is shown this is because the alternative Is either 
not available or not recommended. 





Air 

1 



Air 

Australia. 

Airmail 

Freight ! 


Airmail 

Freight 

£13 

IDs. 

_ 

! Iran and Iraq... 

£11 

Os.' 

£9 IOs. 

Canada :— 



i 

' Israel. 

£11 

Os. 


Quebec & Ont. 

f^l2 

lOs. 

£9 15s.! 

; Japan. 

£13 

IOs. 


Provinces. 

or Can. 

or Can. : 

Jordan . 

£11 

Os. 

— 


$38 

$30 ' 

1 Lebanon . 

£11 

O 5.1 


Other Provinces 4 

r£l 2 

iOs. 

£10 IOs. 

I Malaya. 

£12 

IOs. 


or< 

^an. 

or Can. 

New Zealand . 

£13 

IOs. 

— 


$38 

$31.80 ! 

Nigeria. 

£12 

IOs. 

£9 IOs 

Ceylon. 

£12 

IOs. 

£10 Os. 

, Pakistan. 

£12 

IOs. 


China. 

£13 

IOs. 

_ 

Philippines_ 

£13 

IOs. 

— 

East Africa .... 

£12 

IOs. 

£10 0 $. 

Rhodesia. 

£12 

IOs. 


Egypt. 

£11 

Os. 

_ 

South Africa. .. 

£12 

IOs. 

£10 Os. 

Europe . 

£f 0 

Os. 

_ ' 

S. i C. AmerTca 

£12 

IOs. 


Ghana. 

£12 

IOs. 

£9 IOs. 

Sudan . 

£11 

Os. 

£9 IOs. 

Gibraltar, Malta 

£7 

5s. 

— I. 


f £12 

i 0 s.> 

£10 103. 

Hongkong. 

— 

, 

£12 IOs. 

USA.5 

or 

or 

India. 

£12 

IOs. 

£i0 Os.; 


$35 

$29.50 

Indonesia. 

£12 

IOs. 

— 1 

West Indies ... 

£12 

IOs.. 

— 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: ausiralix: J..hn 

Hinion di Co., 50 Miller Street Sydney New SoutTi Wales. Gordon & Ciouh 
lAusiraliisIn) Ltd.. 511/515 little CoUins .Sircct, Melbourne. Cl. BUI GIUM ■ W. H 
Siiiitli & Son. 71 Boulevard Adolphe Max. Brussels. BHXZIL: J. dc Crorc 
Ca.I* iG8J-Zc-0U RlO de Janeiro CANAI3A . Win. Dawson Subscription Service. 
.587 Mount Pleasant Road, loronto 7. Ontario. CEYLON : The Lake House 
Bookxhop. 100 Par«oo» Roud Fori CoNunbo. DENMARK : EJnur Mtinksnaurd. 
6 Norreeadc. CopcnhiiRcii K LGYPE: Librairic Hnclictie. 45 bu Rue Champolleon 
Cairo. FINLAND . Akaiccmliicn Klrjakuiippa. 2 K.ciku>katu HcUlnki, FRANCE ; 
W. H. SnUlh * Son. 248 Rue dc Kivoll Paris. GERMANY ; W. B. Saarbach. 
GertrudenMratae 3b, Koln I : Conwa GroKsaLcrtricb (imbH. llamburR I. Daozlger 
SiraKSe 35a, Uambutn. OH.ANA: Irutcl Scrxke Ltd.. P.O. Box 401. Accra 
liHEECE: Ubruirlc Kauffman 28 Rue de Sludc, Aihcos. HOLLAND: N.V. V/H 
Van DUmur's Import, Schicatraat .12-ib. Rottefduro 4. HONGKONG: llic Adverflslna 
A Piibllcliy Bureau. Ltd.. ?0l-7ti« Manna House. INDIA; Patrika Syndicate Private 
l.id . Dole Market. New Delhi, 1 or 12/lA Lindsay Street, Calcutu 16. or 23 Hamaro 
Street Bombay 1; Central Newt Agency. 23/90 ConnauRht Circus, Post Box 374. 
New Delhi. IRAN: lolern.'ttional Press Aoeniy of Iran. P.O. Box 1125, Teheran 
IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, Merian Bulidinn, Souihyute, Bashdad. ISRAEL; Bronf* 
man's Akcnry. Ltd., 2 IVItlenov Street, P.O. Box 1109. Tcl-Aviv. ITALY : Mcssaifferie 
Italianc, Via Lomo/zo 92 Milan 12. JAPAN : Karl H. Buebmeyer Associulea, Melji 
llciahts, 26, Kltaya-cho, Shlbuya>ku. Tokyo: Mnruzen A Co., P.O. Box 605. 
Tokyo Central. JORDAN : Joseph 1. BahQiis & Co.. P O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: 
fust African Standard, P.O. Bui 30080. Nairobi. KOREA: Foreign Publications 
Supply CQ.. P.O. Boa 238. Kwani-Hwa*Mun. Seoul. LEBANON; The Levant 
Dfaitrlbutora Co.. Place da I'Brolla. D. Asseilp Building, Beirut. MALAYA t Messrs. 
Maricap A Soiu Subscription Dept.. 74 Orchard Road, Singapore. 9. NEW 
ZEALAND: Oordon A Unich <NZ). Ltd., P.O, Box 584. 75 Anzae Avenue. 
Auckland; Gordon A Gotcli (NZ). Ltd.. 32 Wurine*Taylor Street. Wellington 
NIGERIA : Atlas Nigeria Ltd.. 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120. Lagos. NORWAY: 
A/S Narvesens LUteraturtlcneste. P.O. Box 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES: Morris 
CorporuUon. P.O. Box 1431. Manffa. POLAND; Ruch, U1 WlioM 46. Warszawa 10. 
Poland. RHODESIA: Rlngstona Lid.. P.O. Box 2.174, Salisbury, 8. Rhodesia, 
SOU I'H AFRICA: American A Oversenx Piihlloagions. P.O. Box 302.1, Pori 
Eli/ubvih. Central News" Agency. Ltd., P.O. Box 10799, Johannesburg 
SPAIN : Dlstribiildora International. Duque de Sexto. 36, Apartado 91.56, Madrid. 
SUTJAN : fChKrtoum Bookshop, P.O. Box 968. Khurioum. SWEDEN : Wennergren- 
Willlains A<B., NordenllychlHvflacn 70. Stockholm- SWITZERLAND: Agence 
Aeberhurd, Case 123. Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA: The Tungunyika Siandurd, 
P.O. Box 33 Dar. es Salaam. TURKI'Y; Llbrsfrle Hachette. 469 Isiklal Caddesi. 
Bey oglu-Istanbul. UGANDA! East African Standard, P.O. Box 1696. Kampala. 
USITLD STATES: Ihc Lconomist. 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.; 
British PubHcatlohs Inc.. 30 East 60ib Street, New York 22. N.Y.; The Ecuitomisi. 
Ntiitonal Press Building. Washington 4 D C.: Niiilumd PiibllLatlons Co.. 40S5 WUritlre 
Bbd., LOi AnfCles l Culirornia. VINIZULLA! Dlstribiildora Santiago C.A.. 
Ouiiitu Oasis. Regunda I'runsscriial Noric, Urbam/uvloo Cuactiipuro. Apuriado 
NO. 2589. Caracas 
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mWrVOUR COMMERCIAL BANK ON 

}')'hc uOT '^ifmerce and -W— 

|^mdus|4(^. $74i|tHw Kj|j^|4 .li^dbuhi^tM Mo do ju$l 

that nince its foundation.49, ion^^ tradition and 

vast exiierience/havi ^yielmd-a ^tAiooth flow of trade 

jlietween EEC comilries and Japan. In >our trade --^— 

|irapisdciions with Japan, tarn to NRB, Japan's represenia- *^1 

‘live commercial bank with a worldwide network of cor- 22. woJd streoc! Lon 
respondents. You w ill be gimraniced eflrctent, expert and agency ; ho weii 
' courteims banking service. ” ^•****‘* 


Japai^ Commercial Banl^; 

In KAIlif oil 


HEAD OFFICE; Hib.ya. Tokyo. '’•^JP^EST 1C OFFIG|p: Ovor 133 o^Anc^«^ 
ihroi.thouc japan. LONDON iollmSENTATI VE daFICE: Perth Ho.;sc, 
22. Wood S(re«c, London, E.C.2. England Tel MONarch 3562. NEW YORK 
AGENCY: HO Wall Screoc, New York 5. NY, USA. TAIPEI BRANCH: 
35 Po>Ai Road. Ta»p«i. Taiwan. 
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The biggest is not necessary 
—but it happens to be so in the case of 
the Royal Insurance Group 


The ideal showcase for the world’s capital and consumer 
g<»ods, except metal working machine tools. 

April 16 -May 6 , 1965 

For further information contact: 

Tokyo International Trade Fair Commission 

W C.P.O. Box 1201, Tokyo, J^pan 



I 


R?XA^iJ 



ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTP. 

THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON A GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 1,TD. 

THI LONDON A LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

LAW UNION A ROCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Doing business in Japan? 


¥ 


"V^ 


4 i 


Japan’s leading long-term credit institu¬ 
tion offers these valuable services: 

• all types.of foreign exchange transactions 

• promotional services for foreign iiivcsl- 
ments in Japan and Japanese investments 
abroad 

• credit information on Japanese concerns 

• loah guarantees 

• go-between sctnt’ic^s for industrial tic-ups 
V'ith leading Japanese companies 

strict 1902 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office: Marunouohi, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street. New York 4, N,Y. 
Tali HAnover 2 0667 

rrawHfurt Office; Eschersheinier Landstrasse 9, Frank¬ 
furt am Main, F.R. Germany 
Tel: 558851 
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Soutnltaly is the way into the European Common 
Market. If you are interested in expanding your 
business, or in investing in new industrial ventures, 
^ one of the fastest rhoving areas in Europe — as all 
statistics confirm —: is the Italian Mezzogiorno, 
which includes the s6uthern Italian mainland as well 
as the two large offshore islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia. Business opportunities there are unnum¬ 
bered, and the-advantages unlimited, including the 
ih closest Common Market access to the up-and- 
coming Middle Eastern and African markets. And 
there are countless financial and fiscal incentives 
in the form of long-term loans, capital grants, tax 
holidays, etc. Contact us, the Institute for Assist¬ 
ance to the Development of South Italy (lASM), and 
we will have no difficulty in convincing you that 
South Italy is the way to your business future 


For Inforrrtalion write to; 

INSTITUTE FOR ASSISTANCE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN ITALY 

In Italy: Via Colllna. 27 - ROMA - telephone 482901 - In the 
U.K.: A I.C. Associated Industrial Consultants, Knightsbridge 
House. 197 Knightsbridge, LONDON SW 7 - In W. Germany: 
Terra International Services, Talstrasse 22/24, DUESSELDORF - 
In the U.S.A.: Commercial Offices of the Italian Embassy 2401. 
15th Street N.W., WASHINGTON. 9 D.C. - 666 Fifth Avenue. NEW 
YORK, 19 N.Y. - 786 Market Street, Room 604, SAN FRANCI¬ 
SCO. CALIFORNIA - Italian Trade Commissioners: 67, East Ma¬ 
dison Street. Suite 1601, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS - 649. So. Olive 
Street, Suite 1202. LOS ANGELES 14. CALIFORNIA - 131, Inter¬ 
national Trade Mart. Camp. Street, NEW ORLEANS 12, La • In 




unless you ask for it 


The “‘Antiquary” is a de luxe vyhisky. costrng a CQppcr or 
two more, k is very mucli 
baif- 

-, ypii 

when you ask. You wiU be well 
rewarded, and hewillapbrecjate 
your discriininatfon. Happily,, 
you will sec The ^Antiquary” 
ofkner on the bar now. 


75?/. ’’worth the extra, but the 

k/M ^j|l only^ ^or it for 

Deluxe 

Old Scotch lUhisKy 


^ lliUTEpT* 


£DIN9Uf^Gd 


I 


I 



BETTER 
GSAPiES 
FOR' 

VINTAGE 

Only connoisseurs ViiF can fell the vintage.Of 

wines, but when it comes to banking service^, 

people unanimously agree that the Sanwa Bank's are iho 
most dependable. And the world-wide network of branches and 
correspondents of your Sanwa Bank are atw4iy$ ready to serve 
your multiple banking requirements. 



He«d Office ! Otalie. Japan 
i90 Brinchfs in Jtpiti 

Ovaraaaa Officaa ; 

Nmv York Aftney ; 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New Yofh. N V, U.'S A. 

San Francisco Branch t 4$S Calltornla St.. San Francisco, California, U. B. A. 

|.ondon Branch g Qarrarn Nooso, 31-49 Grtsham St.. London^£n|i«fi4 
}long Kong Braock i 299-299, Ptt YowK Road, Cantrali Hong Kon|. 


A 







:i<DECeaHBBBU ]9fi4 


%m 




High. -431- 
Low. 375 5 


S-ll 

W'l 8'38 

frll ' 

m-O 1 5-19 


fM‘8 1 9-36 


W S^}8 

T-ii 



5(OcMbtrl) 

(OMombor l«) 


Low. 3Za-¥ "• 
(Ftbnmry 3) 


High Low 


MITISN FUNDS 
AND 

OUANANTIIO STOCKS 


t« IN}** IM) Wirin* 

-‘-T’— 

^■TlW ■ 

pillUiil 

1^ Hl||h. llt>77(AustMtl3t 
^ W tOI M (NbfwnbN- 33) 
D.:-- Not Rid. Grow Rod. 


^1 j ^ t 1. d. , £ t. d. 

?Pi6 I »7*Aj d<*l» } ; 4 Id d 

f& 1L'« i ■* » i ; «1} } 

i ■assi'i a> . * .2 ? *!? ! 


Sovings Bonds 

Coniftnto^^v.. ^ 

teJridVi%:r:.';; 

funding d%. 

Funding 514 %. 


^,4,9SS-d3:! 


Funding SHVo .. 

Rodompdon 3%. 

Fundinf 312 %. 

I''»w«nr 54 %.. 

Coniots 4% .oftor 

WbrUonS'ay,. 

Conv. 3 ) 3 %.oftor 

Troosury 3%.oRor 

^rrWr.:::iiur 

Brillih Floctric 3%. 

British Eloctric 3' 2 % • ■ • 

British Gas 3%. 

I Brfthh Transport 


..1920-76 
..1960-70 
..1960-^90 

.. I97B.B0 
..1979-01 
..1982-84 
.. I987-.9I 
..1986-96 
1999-2004 
..2008-12 
Fob. 1957 
oftor 1952 

A^.' IIU 


Apr. 1975 
..1968^73 
.1976-79 

. 1990-95 


^rtw.J1«4 

High 1 Low 


OOnmtON AND 
CORPORATION., STOCKS 


Australia 3 ' 4 %.../.1965-69 

' Australia 6 % . 4 . 4 . 1974-76 

1 Coylon4%....*.^?J^j4,.V{;vl973-75 , 

I Now Zoaland €% \ .. ..',^976-80 


Agricultural Mpirtltap 8 %... * *« .. 4 .. 1919-89 81 

Birmingham .7.. d. .. : 1967-70 90* 

Bristol 5% ...1971-73 94 S 4 i 

Corporation of lo n dbi i 'S< 4 %^■ 1976-79 '90*2 ! 

tCC3k . 1920 45 1 

ICC^. ...id,7.1980-83 87 Ib 

91_ 

New YoM eeitti and indices 


4i<(9 2 : 6 16 6/ 
^8 9 I ; 6 12 2/ 

S 3 0 ' 6 12 51 

4 18 4 6 11 6 

3 4 I i 4 19 6t 

5 0 2 ' 6 9 01 

3 10 8 5 6 4/ 

4 17 6 6 8 I / 

4 10 6 I 6 5 7/ 

4 0 6 6 7 I / 

4 10 3 ; 6 6 9/ 

3 17 8 6 5 7/ 

3 17 Q 6 7 11/ 

4 4 7 ! 6 1 8/ 

4 I 4 ! 6 3 2/ 

J 16 4 6 8 0/ 

3 15 5 6 9 7r 

3 IS 7 6 8 lOf 

3 15 5 6 9 Of 

3 16 0 I 6 10 Of 

3 13 9 I 6 5 Sf 


4 9 r > 6 3 ro/ 

“rTTr'-n^sr^i^rd. 

I 'd,Tu ’ ^ '»■ 

87 I 2 I 6 12 Of 

98*4 , 6 5 Of 

66 9 3 0/ 

981] 6 6 0/ 

80'*'^ 8 0 6p 

93 6 17 07 

55>2 8 19 0/ 

8 OI 3 6 10 0 / 

89'4* 6 8 0/ 

! 9I<4 6 5 0/ 

! 90 '6 5 6 / 

I 4434 6 12 6/ 

8612 6 6 01 

9014 6 6 6 


56/6 ! 45/- I 

44/11 14 : 37/7»a 
19/9 : 16/712 

56/6 44/6 

72/74 ! 59/6 
52/8*4 ■ 42/6 
60/- I 49/3 
39/9 34/934 

C25»ia !a23u 
58/9 I 49/3 
38/9 • 32/7*1 

54/9*4 47/6 

£2234 ,£1934 

53/- ; 41/- 

i:295t £26* u 

57/6 43/9 

36/- 25/9 

34/- ' 29/- 

68/6 1 55/3 

71/- 50/- 

54/9 ; 45/- 

15/4*1 I 10/3 

19/3 , 12/10*2 

17/3 ! 12/- 

36/- , 24/- 

16/3 ' 13/4*2 

18/3 I 15/6 

16/3 I 13/6 

29/14 20/3 

24/3 : 10/9 

20/9 : 15/10*2 

69/- 59/6 

19/2*4 I 16/2*4 
19/- I 15/3 

62/334 52/11*4 

13/6 9/- 

17/3 13/3 

25/- W/- 

28/6 23/4*2 

23/7*2 17/1*2 

24/4*1 17/10*2 ' 

22/634 : 17/- ; 

50/6 I 39/6 
49/6 I 4|/3 
19/7*2 U/3 

18/- ' 14/2*4 

34/6 t 2»/- 
46/4*2 35/- 

48/9 I 35/- 
47/11*4 I 39/9 
33/9*4 ' 24/- 
IS/IO'i 12/10*1 
40/1*2 32/9 

36/9 27/7*2 

33/- , 21/6 

64/4*2 , 46/8*4 
61/10*2 * 49/- 
£19 ,£16*16 I 

42/1*2 32/9 I 


j Banks. ^ 

3 -9 tf Lloyds ...*i 

7 a I Martins ^ 

6 0 I Mid^ “ ■ 


$2 -10 c .12 15 

So 6 b. 

7*2 b' 7*2 0 
II/- b I 5/- o 

7*20 I0*3b* 

$2-50 e $2 55 c 
17*2 0 7 * 20 ! 

I6*2b ! 7*20 

13 c 21 c : 



1 'W.'i f; - J 

w 

feyir. 


BREWERIES. Etc 
13 c 5 o Alliad Browariai ... .5/- 

4 a 12 b ' Bast. Mitchalls R B. ..S/- 

13*2 0 5 o Charrington United. .5/- 

5 o 6*2 b ' Distillers.10/- 

80 13 b Guinness.5/- 

5 o! 11*26 , Harveys.5/- 

5 o 8 b I Scottish A Newc. Brew. £1 

4*30 ll'jb ; Wacney Mann.5/ 

Mb So* Whitbread ‘A*.5/ 

I BUILDING, PAINT. Etc. 
8-6 c 3*20 ' Associated Portland.. .£1 

10*2 0 4*10 British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 

18 c 8 o I Richard Costam 5/- 

8 * 16 . 3>ao CrittaiIMfg.5/- 

24 c 8 0 i International Palms . .4/- 

14*^6 c * 5 o , London Brick 5/- 

12*2 c ' 5 o < Rugby Portland ... .5/- 

7*2 o ; 12*2 b : Wall • -5^- 

I 15-8 cl 6 o j Albright R Wilson...5/- 

10 b So' Borax Oefd.V- 

, 4*2 0 712 b ' Fisdns.£1 

10 c 5 o ; ICI ..£1 

8*46 3*40 . Monsanto.5/- 

; DRAPERY R HORES 
10 e 4 o ; Boots Pure Dr ut ...5/- 

2 0 6 b i Montague Burton.. .10/- 

6*40 ^ 15*126 . Debenhams.10/- 

47 c ! 11*40 ; Grattan Warehouses .5/- 

31-8 Cl 10 o GUS'A’.5/- 

18 * 2 b i 14*6 o I Mouse of Fraser.5/- 

9*26 * 5 o : Lewis's Invest. Tst... .4/- 

25*6 c ' 8*4 o Marks A Spencer 'A*. 5/- 

24 c ’ 80 ' United Drapery.5/- 

20 c , 5*2 0 ' Woolworth.5/- 

( ! OIL 

t 8 *jb 13*30 British Petroleum ....£1 

tlMjc f 4 fr 2 « i Burmah Oil.Cl 

I 29-1 e 13 o , Royal Dutch .20 8 . 

I tl8*jb tll '30 I Shell Transport.5/- 

. .i 

FOWaiON AND OVeWSEAe 


54/f" 13/6 
26f4*»4: 25/9* 
25/f^ , 26/-* 

I 9/4*4 9/- 

14/3 i 13/3 
: 23/4*2 , 21/- 
23/4*2 i 24/6 
I I 9 / 4 I 1 18/9 

i , 

: 20/6 - 20/3 

19/3 19/7*2 

47/-' 48/3 

42/3 42/1*2 

15/- M/3 

15/9 15/6 

23/6 22/- 

37/- 37/3 

35/9 35/6 

42/9* 42/6* 

24/6 124/1*2 

' 13/- I 13/- . 

34/9 I 33/9 I 
•28/- '28/1*2 I 

22/6 , 22/3 

I 55/6 ! 54/3 

. 52/3 50/3 

,£I73| !£I6I3,6 

STOCKS 


'4^or .M 4 

3^46*i 2 
6^67 2 

7-25 I |3, 


6 69 ’ 234 

7 36** I 
3-45 . 2*4 
7-29 ' 2*4 


Dec. Dec. 

{ 7 


IT- 

$ $ 


— 

bee. 9 bee. i4 ; 

1 bee . 8 

i55nr 

15e:t 

bee. 16 

- I-*_ 

Fres. Fres 

1 

i 


i % 

I-.. 


! $ I $ 


Ateh. Topeka .... 

Con* Pacific. 

Fennaylvania .... • 
Union Pacific .... 
Amar. Biearic .. • 
Km. Til. R Tot. ,. 

Cona. Sdlson. 

Int. Taf. A Tel. ... 
Weiiorn Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .... 

Am. Viseoao. 

Anaconda. 

leth.SMil. 

loting. 

Celancse. 


ll^e Chrysler ....... 

50*2 Col. Palmollvi .. 
37 I 4 Crown Zetlor... 
42*4 Distillera Soag. .. 

44*2 I Douglas. 

673| I Dow Chimieal.. 

95 ; Du Pont.. 

S8>a I East. Kodak. 

303g Ford Motor. 

SH| Gon. Btaecric ... 
7^ ^Gonoral Foods .. 
Ganorat Motors. 

51*2 Goodyear. 

91 *• Gulf Oil. 

5334 Halna. 

35*4 int. But. Mach... 
69*4 I Inu Hanristir*... 

I 74*4 I Inter. Nickel.... 

StandOiuf and Poor’s li 


Inter. Papei ... 

Kennecott. 

Litton Jnds..... 

Monsanto. 

Nat, Distillers.. 
Pin-Amarican . 
Procter Gamble : 
Radio Corpn... I 
, Soars Roobuck , , 

' SholtOll.I 

. Socony-Mobil.. 

Stand. Oil Ind. . I 
, Sund.OilN.J.. , 
' Union Carblda. 

U.S. Steel. 

! West. Electric.. ' 
Woolworth ... 
Xerox. 


FRANCE I 
Air Liquidt... 1 
Bonqueda Paris | 

Citroen.. 

C. F. Pecrole.. 
Cia. G. d'fiiect. i 
Michinoi Bull. 

Pochiney.| 

Printenmi..., j 
Rhone-Pouttnc 

S.I.M. 

SainC'Gobain.. 

Uslnor.' 

Index ... I 


High.... 107 2 

Lew. 83’4 

Dec. 21, ;963«-f 


206-51 206 f 
I 238 5 ; 227 
346 397 

322 321 

251 I 245 
' 133-5 132 

9 J -3 93-8 


107-2 (J3.I.64) 
83’4 (25.6.64) 
963»f(i0. 


425 Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 1 

Yield 

Govl 

Yield 

^duatriaW % 

.1 

RaiU 

e/ 

/o 

Utilities , 

% 

Bonds 

% 

91 20 2-88 

48-5 

V)5 

74 96 ; 

3-li 

87-26 

4-15 

1 90 39 2-93 

47-47 

4-25 

74 43 • 

3-14 

87-06 ' 

417 

* 88-56 3-00 

46-21 < 

i 4-28 

73 68 1 

3-18 

86-95 

4 18 

88-15 3-02 

45-49 

4-34 

74-11 

3-16 

87 16 

4 16 

; 88 20 3-02 

45-44 , 

4-3$ 

74-42 . 

3-IS ! 

07-46 

4-13 


425 induscHilst^igh, 91 -29 (Nov. 20. 1964). Low. 79-74 (|an. 2, 1964). 


ITALY 

Ass. Generali . 

Breda. 

Edison... 

Fiat. 

Finsider. 

La Centrale... 
Montecatini... 

Motta. 

Olivetti ...... I 

Pirelli S.p.A... ' 
Rinascente.... | 

Snia Viscosa... ' 
Index ... 398 
High.... 552 

Low . 382 

/950- 


Lire , Lira, 
77.000 74.900 
3,825 34710 

2.060 2 . 02 s 

1.759 I 1,702 
770 ‘ 767 

9.350 9,215 

1.561 I 1.509 
11.590 13.120 
1.890 1,851 

3.306 3,190 

478 465 

3.980 3.896 

-5/ 386-57 
-6/ (3.i.64) 

92 (21.7.64) 

• 100 . 


GERMANY | 

A.E.C. 499 I 497 

Bad'cho.Anilln. 960*i 856*] 

Beyqr. 607*2 603*] 

Gdnimerxbonk. 479 I 481 
Douttcho Bank. 539 534 

HoochstFarb... 521 ! 516*^ 
S Kundonkrodit . 397 : 3M 

Loewonbrau.,. 1.030 I,(SO 
Mannosmann .. 215*4 212 

Siomons.: 557 552 

Thyiaan>Huotta, 200*2, 197 
Volkswagen .. I 331 524*3 

Horstau tnUoxi03 l8 iOI ’44 

High.., . ilh46 (6.4.64) 

Low . 98-88 {2./.64) 

Dec. 31. l9S9mt00. 

BELGIUH fret. , Fres. 

Arbed.. 5,300 5,160 

^B<Hie.Nat.deBol. 11.350,11.600 
Bquo. Soc, Gon. 3.895 1 3.865 
^kO^-Ouf. 1.890 1.906 

Esporanco Long 4.SN *N,600 

Hoboken.: 5.400 5,370 

innovation .... 1 4.250 4,240 

Photo Gavoort. 2.890 2.920 

SJdro. 1.044; 1,038 

Soc. General#.. 15.025 ; IS.IOO 

;Soflna. 9.310 ' 9.980 

Un. Minitre l/tO 968 940' 

. Indtx.... 132 00 132 09 

High . 137’92 i23.tL64) 

: Low. 125 02 {24.6 64) 

Doc. 31, 1953 00. 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 486*2 486*2 

Afmter.Rot.Dk. FI. 65-5IFI. 65 S 

BiMkorf. 773*2 775 

Heinokens .... 438*2, 455 

Incerunie (Ft.50) F1.204 PI.203 5 ^ 
K.N.Hoogeven 953 I 548 ^ 

iKon. Zeut-Kot. 906 , 915 ■ 
i Philips (Fi.lS).. FI.I55 3 FI. I SI 
|Robeco(FI.50). k239 F1.228 
t Thomaiaen R 6. 680 1 688 

I Valeurap. IFI. 69 ■ 6 Fl. 69-4 

ZwinenWg..' 9^ 11.000 
Index .... 334-6 340-6 

High . 356-4 US.1.64) 

Low . 326-5 (23.7.64) 

I9himl00. 

SWEDEN Kr. 1 Kr. 

Alfa Laval B. ... 3l2 317 

:Aiea. 358 358 

,filelttroluK ....1 IM I 187 

B O 188 , 189 
*{.!« *88 

k ' St I 202 

J.l«! 


m§ 


8**2^ 

fih 188 
115 256*4 


* Ex dividend. v^tiTncilrte. ' t Aanimed aveng»1t1b. 7 yeertrr. ITh* net redempNofi yiefth elloW for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. |1 Ex eapicalisacioA. T Ex rights. M Equivalent to 8-0 sterling. 

(o) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date. (fI Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 

(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhooesia R Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 






































tME ECOHOMIsr DEC8MBat< is, im 

LONDON : NEW YORK; FRANCE ^ 
« GERMANY ! HOLLAND: ITALY f 
f BELGIUM . - SWEDENl., NORWAY. : . ' 


MW 


^ A 


- *■ A 








' 51/3 

]V/9 

g^r.u 

Sir 

41/3 
6f/3 
m 145/4. 
▼ 44/f 
26/3 

sr/. 

50/7ij 

W/3 


_ : T 

Hi,h Low ^ ^ i »W 

... M •.'■'- 

3»4« .£1 39/- - 


• 37/9 

} Wa 

i 40/3 I 

^ ai/6 ; 

• 44/9 : 

m/6 ! 

' 30/- I 
! l5/7la 
36/712 
41/3 

■ M/- , 


, 45/9 

V 41/3 
» 0 /- 
38/4f2 

Vo^/i 

sT^ 

32/- 

32/3 

24/0>4 


30/9 
32/3 
7/2'4 
22/6 

22/3 
24/9 
, IVI'I 
19/634 14/1'a 

14/6 .11/6 

14/- lO/Ma 
52/- ; 44/Iora 

21/1'a 14/9 
63/5>4 1 52/7*2 
1,9/6 j 15/9 

21/6 il/3 

18/6 I 12/6 


6*48 

'r>: 

7*2^0 
12*2 C 

rm 

S'9tc ; 
. «*«» 

10 6 
5»a« 
n -4 e I 
IS o; 
47,6 

I7‘i< 

4*28 
4 o 
8 8 
20 8 
7*28 
SI48 


2'^' }S} 

3 I 12*2 


4:38 
2*20 
17*28 
15 8. 

4 0 
r4 c 

5 o 

M*4C 
4 o 

M ^ 


32/- 

8/l'i 

^ 46/6 

13 /- 


26/10*2 
6/4*2 , 
36/3 , 

10/4*2 ! 
8/11*4 1 7/- t 
11/1*2 8/8*4 

93/3 72/6 

35/4*2 31/6 

36/6 . 30/6 

15/4*2 12/10*2 

39/3 I 32/9 
8/10*2, 6/1*2 
(4/11*4 ! 10/10*2 


56/- 

8- 25/1*2 
' 48/4*2 

6*4 

48/3 

63,4 

68/9 

40/3 

I2if 

162/6 

WU 

26*2 

40/- 

95/- 


I 47/9 
20/5*4 
139/- 


'3?A 

I1I2/6 

' 33/6 
i 73/3 


17/10*2' M/9 


18/. 
47/6 
11/9 
53/6 
24/- 
: . 39/6 
39/- 
37/- 
31/6 
40/3 
2|/^I0'2 

49/6 

72/- 

20/6 

31/6 

'64/6 

24/3 

51/9 

25/3 

36/- 

65/7*2 

61/6 

38/- 

30/3 

27/- 

27/- 

25/6 

39/6 


13/9 
: 26/10*2 
r 6>l*a 

' 37/2*4 , 
15/4*2 I 

' 

23/8*4 < 
27/6 ' 

25/7*1 
1 33/- 
13/3 
27/7*2 

: 38/- 
, 56/- 
' 15/- 
26/- 
49/- 
16/- 
■ 40/- 
• 19/6 
27/6 
1-52/3 
; 44/9 

'26/- 

21/3 

20/1*2 

14/4*2 

f9/3 

24/9 


4^ 

?"S 

10 a 
16 8 

12*2 c 
28*2 c 

8 8 

12*2 0 
6*40 
8*38 

12*28 

h5 c 
« 

ll*ac 

9 9 c 
25 c 
I3-6C 

iH’? 

152, c 

! 912} c 
25 8 
t262,c 
15 8 
15 8 
SO 8 
13 8 
195 8 
t29l2,e 
162,8 
j 11*48 

' 5 a 

20 c 

10 c 
•4 <r 

9 c 
8*2 8 
7 8 
7*2 8 

4 o 


6 

5 0 

4 4 
J tf 

6^: 

28’*? 

2S 8^ 

22*2 c 

4*10 ; 
7 8 

4 0 
10 o 

5 a 
.4. 4 

6 'o 
6 8 
5 0 

12 8 
S o 
13 8 
4*10 
18 8. 
2*10 
9i«8 
7*18 
5 o. 


. W- «3V. |«lL t 4-37 1 ll*. 



5 0* 

l«/7<i : It/H I 2 M 

JS 

A. Royrotl4,.««.'*«.4.61 .47/3 
l^orn 6l«etritt|..... I/- j 66/- 


Clftan-AMtomMfaMi.. 
fiifliih B«eiric ..1^1 , ,. .. 

pA ,44. 


, . 615 


Bibcock A Wllc»i£....£l 31/6 
Iphn Brown Cl '^32/9 

&mnMll Ltirrf..... .5/- ■' 7/P4 
)nurntc.Combu<L...S/- , 23/-. 

SwtnHuiittr.4.CI >21/^ 

John Thoi^n ,... .S/- , 7/^ 

Covontry G«ufi.... 10/- 1 *31/6 

Alfrod Horbort.£1 j‘40/6 ' 

Acrow (Eni.) ‘A’. ...5/- 1,22/9 22/3 

AlHwl Ironfoundon. .5/- ; 24/10*1* 24/10*2* S 03 

Avorys.S/- :i9/3 19/11*4 . 5‘02 

WA.10/- ,16/11*4 17/5*4 : 5-73 , 

Gibrfo Coh«n.5/- | 13/6 | 14/1*, I 5<66*H 



1.11/8*4 

!46/f . 

!sl^. 

» 

tiiA 


Otvy-AfhmoYi .4... .5/- 

GuiK«Kaon .. .. it 

H«id.Wfl|huon.5/- 

mSSTOOx.. £1 

Rwioino A Maritt.. .5/- 
Ranold Chdm ..:.. 6f 

Tuba InviMmanti.£1 . .... 

Vkkan.£1 . 21/B 

WwdlTho4.W.).£1 i?42/61l 41/98 

WaJimanSmUhOwanS/- 'I2/8||- ! l2/tf« 
Wdodall-Duckham.. .5/- ' 

POOD A TOBACCO 
Atllad Suopllan.... iO/- 
Briuih 


14 

12 

4 _ , _____ 

tS 8 BrookaBDnd'B*....5/- 
7*18 Fkchlovall.2/6 | 

3*20 

8 0 

12 a 

5 o 

tl0»48 

5 a 

6 a 

43*10 
20 a 
1262, c 
12*20 
l|2,0 

so 0 

Ho 

b: 

15 o* 

7*20 

NOTORS A AIRCRAFT 

5 8 BlrRald.5/- 13/3* 

20 c British Motor.5/- I 14/7*, 

12*2 c Jaguar Can ^A’.5/- , 28/7*, 

4 r R5ofasfTdfdrs‘A*....4/-i 7/0i4 

2*2 0 ; Layiand Moton.£1 49/9 

5 o , Briiioi Aaroplana... iO/- 

5 a I Hawkar Siddalay . £i 

2*20 I Rollt-Royco.£1 

tS34 8 I Dowty Group.10/- 

S a I Dunlop Rubbar .... 10/- 
5*48 , Joiaph Lucu.£1 

9 o ; Praisad Staal........5/- 

Tnplax Holdings... 10/- 


FkchLovall.2/6 1 7/- 

, Intamational Storas..5/- j I0|/4*i 

Lyons ‘A*.,£l * 71/- 

l^aoMHovls.rO/- 31/7*2 

' Rae^U A Colman .. 10/- 31 /6* 

Sptllan.5/- 

Tata A Lyta.£1 

Tasco Scores.I/- 

Oniiata ...5/- 

Brit. Amer. Tobac. -10/- 

Gallahar.10/- 

Imparial Tobacco.£1 

INSURAHa 

Brltannk.S/- 

Commarciai Union .. 5/- 
Eduity A Law Lifa .. .5/- 
Ganaral Accident... .5/- 

Guardlan.5/- , 

Ugai A General.5/- 9*i i 8&a 

Northern A EmpI.£1 (21/3 .112/6 

Pearl.5/- ’ 9*|4 9*|6 

Prudential ‘A’.4/- 23*4 1 22*4 

Royal.5/- 34/9 1 34/6 

Royal Exchange.£1 




20 8 
30 8 
14 8 
16 8 
It c 
14 8 

6*48 ^ 

22*2 c J 

10 c 

11 8 
10 8 

6 a 

9 c 
9 c 

4 o 

3*4 0 

5 o 

6 o 
6 a 


8*28 

5 o 
7*20 
60 
14 0 

4 a 
10 o 

5 o 
10 a 
WiC 

5 a ,.. ... 

4 o I WiffintTaapa.£1 

1 ..steel 

10 8^Colvi1l«.£1 

4 o { Dorman Long.£1 

3*20 I Lancashire Staal.£1 

8 8 I South Durham.£1 

6*48 I Steal C^. c( Walaa... .£1 

12*2 8 > Stawarta A Lloyds.... £1 
10 8 ' John Sirtn'man.£1 

9 8 ' United Stpal.....£1 


PAPER A NEWSPAPERf 

Financial Nawi.5/- 

FinancUt Timas.5/- 

Intarnat. Publishlni. .5/- 
Naws of the World. .5/- 
W.H. SmithASon W.£l 

Thbmsofi Org’n.5/- 

Bowatw Paper.£1 

BrltishPrinting.5/- 20/- 

Bunzl Pulp.5/- : 29/- 

Raad Paper.£1 


rftiis&Sj'r* 

.ft »I .Baacham (5niup.S/^ ^ 19/7^ 

tlbo I Vo«Mr Brw. McG..I«/»: 
jsCrIbmim .^.,ru . 

.lira, HaeeaV .;.'S/r 16/$^ 

121,c ! NatioittlCMmlni ....^13^ 

Scaactay.«...5/- 

ThtsiaasTimni. 4/^ 

Turner A Na^t.....b 
Unilever 

UnilavarNV^Ilf.' 

UirRad^GlMi. 


4r^l 

4^1 


tIOiib ! Uhit^ Moltuai 


23/9 10-31 


a Anglo-Amarkan...JO/- ^/3 
Consotid. Geld Helds Cl 

GMfral Nlnin#.£1 

Union Cerporation. .2/6 , 

Free State ^utd...5/- ' 

W. DrMeiwalh...,.iO/- f99/4»a 
Waitare Qeee *K ,.. .£1 IS/- 

. - _ , , Tanganyika Oms... .(0/- 12/9 

ISO c , 60> 0 I Da Kan Dtfd. Rig. $/- I3S/- 

$1-90 c l$2‘2i c ! Intarnac^ipkal ...n.p.v. 81634 

30 8 I Tiao ! London m.,4/- f l8/7la 

sl:. i»Tz.. 


$*1^ I AntleNonm.£1 

4' a I Brit A Com'waaldt. 10/- 

- 'Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

PAODafd.£1 

Royal Mail.£1 

TEXTIIBI 

English Sawing Cotton 5/- 

Ceurtaulds.5/- 

Wast Riding Worsud.CI 

Woolcembars.£1 

^iee Princan.I/- 

Goau. PateiM A B.£1 

Viyalla Inc.5/- 

A PROPERTY 


50/6 

I 21/6 
45/-' 

18/4*4 

14/9*; 

36/4*2 

28/7*; 

13/6^ 

10/3 

20/6 

67/. 

21/6 

10/0*4 


JV- 


Aillanoa Trust.5/- 

BET ‘A' Dafd.5/- 

abla A Wireless....5/- 
Philip Hill.5/- 

tnduicrlal A General ,S/- 
Cicy Centro Propa ..5/- ; 

City Lond. Real Wop..£l | 60/- 
Ura SKUfMvr..; .10/- I I6/3* 

Con6 Tea A Lands .. .£1 i 
leM<Asnm>..'Y’.r£^'.£l { 
Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
teiMoif ^clt.... ..2^ 
Un|kad;SdaBaionf 


21/3 

49/4*2 

lir 


6-90** Ml 
4-92 1 1*4 


¥ 


fu 


< II 61 
i 10^- 
13 05 


OViRSEAS UNIT 


Klalnwort, 
BpsmFund 

Camu^S«!^lS|.‘ 
Intaritiiiia (lt.[ 
Intartoc Ontl.l 
Hasia'ahusolta 
Invest. Ttc. (US). 

Masirichasatrs 


30/3 
25/9 

23/6 22/7*2 8 84**, 

20/- i 19/6 , 12-31 

19/11*4 1 19/9 1013 . 

32/- 31/6 , ll-H 

32/6 I 31/C I 10-32 ( 

30/6 , »/- ? W-OO i 


1>3B 


2-98 


Grevirtlriyg) ... 
Unilonds (Gar.).. 
Rli lAv AiK, BaiM/ 
^Hambfoa Rankt 
Borlrivait (EEQ .. 
iSt. Miobaara 
Sacurl^i 
^IMI UtdT.., 

ns^*-*"*"* 

Ittruqion (Lux.fr,) 
Finance Union 
' tiuSL^PrA. 


TRUSTS 

Poepmfar 16!' 

83/1*2 B8/l6la 
I58/4<2 165/6 

119/1*2 124/10*2 

69/9. 7316 

86 3 90/9 


133/- 

69/4*2 

59/3 


139/1*2 


140/4*2 (46/4*2 

17/^4* 18/14 


Yield;; 

2*16- 

1- 64 
0-92 

2- iO I 
1-79 , 


2 07 


h38 I 

6*44 I 


2*47 


3-68 I 


' 1,776 |rB?j 
544 .1 2-87.! 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 19, 1954 




KEY 'liONEY' AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
D«c«mbttr 16 


Bank rata (from 5%, 

V ' 

23/11/64) . 

Depeelt rates 

7 dart' notice : 

Clearing banks .... 

5 

Discount houses ... 

5 

Local •vshoricfes... 

77. 

3 momht* fined: 

Local aelhoritias,., 

7*. 

Finance houses .... 

7^4 

Call money : 

Clearing banks' 

minimum . 

5 A 

Oa/'tO'^y spread. . 


London 


dlaceunt rmtm 

(3 month%') : % 

Trawurv bilk,.. ■ 6>| 

Bank bifto. 4il|4^^ 

Fin« tradt billi. ^ 7^4-0 

lur0Hfoll«r 4«pMita: 

7 days' notica ... 

3 months'. d'j-S 

Bur0-tt«rliftf dopoaiu 
(in Paris) : 

2 days' notica ... 739>7S 

3 moniht' . . 77i6-7"n 


New York 


Troaturv billa ; 
Dactinoar 9th. 

16th 


3*i 


.Si 


Markat papar . 

_ Bank bills. 

lOth ... 3-86 Certs ordtposii. 4'I3 

Forward «ovar (i months'): 

Annual interest cost. US dollar*. 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


In favotir of: 

London . 

London . 


% 


Troaaury billa. 

Frima bonk billa. 

luro-dPlIor/UK local 

ositborlty loana.... London. ’it 

BMro^ollorp/gur»etorllnf. London. •# 

Tbeit ewarad arbitrage margins shew the thtferentials m 
rates on tka particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the coat of forward exchange cover, shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 




Amount (6 million) 

rz 

9l<Oay 

Tender 

Date of 
Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

1963 

9/-Doy 


1. 

d 

% 


Dec. 

13 

240-0 

472 6 

74 

a 89 

45 

3.2(0 0 

1964 







Sept 

II 

260-0 

457 1 

93 

0 57 

34 

3 170 0 

18 

260-0 

444 6 

93 

0 70 

34 

3.200 0 

.. 

25 

260-0 

430 7 

93 

0 80 

43 ! 

3.230 0 

Oct. 

2 

260 0 

432 9 

93 

0 44 

39 

3.260 0 


9 

250-0 

431 8 

93 

0 96 

41 

3.280 0 


16 

250-0 . 

421*5 

94 

4 69 

44 

3,300 0 


23 

260*0 

414 4 

94 

5 45 

S2 

3 330 0 

.. 

30 

250-0 

458-3 

93 

II 61 

30 

3,330 0 

Nov. 

6 

250*0 

457-5 

93 

5 09 

* 41 

3.330 0 


13 

240*0 

422 6 

93 

3 71 


3.320 0 


20 

240*0 

395 9 

94 

8 31 

' 46 • 

3.300 0 


27 

220-0 

327-9 

133 

7 25 

63 , 

3.260-0 

Dee. 

4 

200*0 

335 1 

132 

4-62 

37 

3200 0 


II 

230*0 

388 2 

132 

5 45 

33 

3.170 0 


*' On Oacamber I Ith tendari for 9l>day bills at 698 4s. lid 
secured 33 par cant, higher tenders b^m allotted in full. 
The offer for this weak was for 6200 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

S TERLING has remained at a shade over 
$2.79 since the week-end, often with 
ofiidai support. On Wednesday a gain of 
ahead of tl^ trade figures was lost after the 
disappointing announcement. The Bank of 
England continued to sell forward dollars 
to keep the discount on sterling three 
months forward unchanged at i| cents. 
There was a slight ri^ in the American bill 
rate and the covered margin on bills 
although still in London’s favour shrank to 
16 per cent. But there was a significant 
swing to London’s favour in the margin on 
swaps of Euro-doUar deposits against three 
months local authority loans reflecting the 
high rates now being offered for such loans. 
But a reflection of increased bear activity 
in sterling was the swing to London’s 
favour in exchanges of Euro-dollars against 
Euro-sterling deposits. 

At Friday’s tender the syndicate ol dis¬ 
count houses left its bid unchanged at 
£98 6s. lid. and the average rate of dis¬ 
count rose fractionally to 132s. 5.45d. 
After being well down in the two weeks 
immediately following 7 per cent Bank rate 
applications rose sharply by £$^ million 
to £388 million. There were £30 million 
more bills offered but the syndicate’s 
allotment of bills still fell again to 33 
per cent. The houses have encountered 
mixed credit conditions this week with 
money tight early but a complete transfor¬ 
mation on Wednesday, although this was 
the monthly “ make-up ” day for the clear¬ 
ing banks. And the authorities sold a small 
amount of bills to mop up the surplus funds 
arising largely from the usual substantial 
pre-Christmas government disbursements. 

Bank oCEngland Returns 



Dec 18. 

Dec. 9. 

Dec 16, 

(6 million^ 

1 1963 

1964 

1964 

Discount! and advances .. 

58-1 , 

26 1 

35 5 

Notes In circulation. 

1 2,555 8 1 
__! 

; 2.644-2 

1 

1 2756 1 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Spot 


Effective Limiti 0«cembar 9 t Oacember 16 


USf. 

Canadian $ 
Franch Fr.,. 
Swiu Fr. ... 
Belgian Fr. , 

Dutch Gid.. 

W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Lira . 
Swadish Kr. 
Daniih Kr. . 
AuttrianSch. 

*' Official limiu. 


2 78.J-82* 

13 612>I4'027 
137-08- 

142 05 
9 98>H0-28i2 
II 037-11-36S 
1715-1775 

14 2714-14-70 
19 0612-19 -62 

25-7 


72-; 


1-73 345 


2- 79-i| 

3- 00*1-14 1 
13•67*4-'2 

l2-04(t-)9 I 
I38-5C!- I 
55 

I0 02l«.7a I 
11 097^101, 
1743*4-54 
14 M7|.37i« 
I9-29-'4 
72 07-12 I 


) 2 - 78 * 5 , 4 - 791,4 
2-W*3,4-«>,4 


I2>037^l, 
t» $2 

IO-O 2 I 4 -I 2 
H'09-'4 
l743-*a f 
l4-367g-fr*| * 
19 29ir5y 
72-02-07 


Three Months Forward 

Unitad Staiat $. |'5|4<>I*3|4C. pm .1 '5,4-1 pm 


Canadian $ . 

French Fr. 

Swiss Fr . 

Belgian Fr . 

Dutch GId. . 

W. German Dm. 
Italian Lire _ 


2-17gc. pm 
IO-9c, pm 
9*o-9c. pm 

7«5c pm 
7*4-654C. pm 
9—Bl^pf. pm 
6-4 hr# pm 


»|S-I'J|4' 
2-I7bc. pm 
10-9c. pm 
9*4-9'4C. pm 
0S-75C. pm 
734-7'4C pm 
S'l-Bpl pm 
I0*2-8'2 lire pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 

Sperfmaoz . 3SII-I3 |3S-IM^.I3i2 

Investment Currenciei 

% pm 7'5,e I 

% dis 0-4 ' 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 


Investment 9 (London); 
Security £ (New York): 


9*4 
0 3 




April 1, 

April 1, 
1964. 

Week 

Week 



1963. 

ended ! 

ehded 

£000 

Estimate 

1964-65 

to 

Dee. 14. 

to 

Dec. 12. 

Dec. I 

Dee. 

12, 

1 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

Income Tax .... 

3.043.000i 

1.151.871 

1.318.004 

17.890 

29,777 

Other Revenue 

Im 17.0001 

2.882.751 

3.164.874 

73,597 

98,538 

Total. j 

7.4S5.000 

4.034,622 

4.482.878 

91,487 

128,315 

Ord. Expend. 

Supply Services , 

6.549.000 

3,991.634 

4.203 010 

105.800 

115,300 

Other. 

1.239.000 

545.825 

563,563 

8,981 , 

7,457 

Total. 7.388.0001 

4.537.4591 

4.766.573 

114.781 

122.757 

" AbovO'line" 

Surplus 


_ 



or Deficit . 

502,8371 

283.695 

23.294. 

5,558 

■'Below-line" Expenditure*' 

339.814 1 

533,110 

9 784* 

29,339 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

842.651 

816,805 

33.078 

23,781 

Non Mai 

rket Borrowing 



Net receipts from 

1 





National Develop Bonds 

— 

120.731 

— 

3.175 

Tax Reserve Certificaies 

98.755 

114.960 

1.408 

2.167 

Savings Certificatei .... 

14,100 

- 13.400 

1,000 

1,000 

Defence Bonds. 

. 

11.936 

- 46,529 

475 1 

■1,614 

Premium Savings Bonds. I 

1 28.400 

37.100 

3001 

too 

Total . 

. 

124,991 

212.862 

1,1831 

2,828 

_ 1 


Net repaymcncs from the Civil Contingencies Fund 64 
million in 1964-65 compared with 63 million in l963-d4. 


GILT-EDGED TALLY 

According to the Bank of England’s Quarterly Bulletin, the authori¬ 
ties were net sellers of stock in the months ik August and Septem¬ 
ber. The statistics for the whole third quarter on the other hand 
show that they bought a net £15 million of stock Presumably 
therefore, the weakness in July when official support was given “ to 
steady the market,” caus^ the authorities to absorb more stock 
than they could subsequently unload. 

” Modest amounts ” of the two stocks maturing next year, the 
4 per cent Treasury 1965 and 3 per cent Savings i955-^5> were 
bought and ’'fair amounts” of the two tap stocks, 5^ per cent Fund¬ 
ing Loan 1978-80 and 5J per cent Funding 1987-91 were sold. Long 
and undated stocks in the hands of the public rose by £74 million ; 
short dated holdings fell by £81 million. Investment trusts sold 
£i million of gUts, compared with average quarterly sales of £5 
million in the la$t five quarters. Pension funds and *- other holders ” 
together were b^ers ; so too-^n a fairly substantial scale—were 
Insurance companies. For the s^ond quarter in succession, the 
main selling has come from the discount houses .(sec page 1379)- 


Stocks ;— 

Banks. 

Discount Market. 

Overseas Holders. 

Trustee Savings Banks... 
Investment/Unit Trusts .. 

Building Societies. 

Insurance Companies ... 

Pension Funds. 

Other Holders. 

Total Stocks . y.. 


Treasury Bills :— 

Banks. 

Discount Market. 

Overseas Holders ...... 

Other. 

Troaeury Bills ... 


CHANGES IN HOLDINGS 


Quarter ending 


Year 

June. 

Sept., 

1963 

( 

Dec., 

Mar., 

June, 

Sept., 

1963-64 

1963 

1963 1964 

[C million) 

1964 

1964 

+ 7 

+ 2 

+ 70 

+ 42 

-107 

+ 1 

- 1 

+ 9 

+ 

- 4 

+ 2 

- 5 

- 77 

- 72 

+ d3 

+ 6 

+ 36 

- 21 

+ 22 

- 6 

+ 18 

+ 28 

4* 6 

+ 3 

+ 6 

-h 13 

-f 9 

+ 10 

- 21 

6 

... 

- 7 

- 8 

- 4 

- 1 

+ 16 

+ 5 

•f 5 

- 2 

+ 8 

+ 8 

- 2 

+ 73 

+ 34 

+ 32 

+ 1 

+ 6 

+ 26 

+ 30 

- 2B 

- 5 


- 9 

- 14 

- 61 


- 92 

- 28 

-*’42 

44 

-H 22 

- nj 

+ 3 


+ 

35 

+ 30 

+ 100 

- 32 

- 63 

-123 

- 15 

+ 

92 

+232 

+ 152 

+ 23 

-315 

+ 69 

+ 144 


3 

- 28 

+ 43 

+ 148 

-166 

+ 60 

+ 55 

+ 

99 

+ 33 

- 29 

+ 119 

- 24 

+ 96 

+ 16 


89 

-109 

+ 29 

- 42 

+ 33 

- 44 

- 12 

4* 

99 

+ IB8 

+ 195 

+248 

-on 

+ 181 

+201 , 


licalhlcrcd 


Prifued in EneliuMi h)’ St. Clemente Previ 1.141.. London, r.,C'.4. Puhliehcd bg The EconomUi 
Wlihchull 515.*. PoMiape on thh ikiiie - L/K eta.; tHetneafl Sd. 
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BRITONS WILL BE SLAVES 

It is not true that the British pcfople are Yazy, in the sense of 
always seeking to work short hours. Beit the two national 
failings in British industry are, first, an intense suspicion of 
anything new; secondly, an extraordinary determination to shun 
uncongenial and (especially) embarrassing tasks, in favour of 
plodding along doing accustomed ones page 1411. 


STERLING AND THE CITY 

No one expected a happy Christmas for sterling. Traders as well 
as speculators have been covering their risks, but those central 
banking credits now look slightly less inflexible page 1444. The 
giit>edged market has quietened down after last week's 
dramatic intervention by the government broker—which may 
itself weaken, perhaps fortunately, the force of the Bank of 
England's credit squeeze page 1453. 


INSOLENCE OF OFFICE 

Our own affairs took an upward turn this year. From the 
thirteenth floor Qf the new Economist building, we offer readers 
some thoughts about the pleasures and perils of living it up. 
Will our outlook change ? page 1413. 


HOW GREAT A SOCIETY? 

President Johnson is still searching for a programme to fit his 
Great Society for the United States, Even when he finds one 
It will probably only, become public gradually and piecemeal 

page 1420. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

The battle over capital punishment was virtually won when the 
Homicide Act was introduced in 1956. On the assumption that 
Mr Silverman's abolition bill becomes law, the important question 
will be how to deal with the reprieved murderers, how long and 
of what kind their detention should be page 1414. 


PEACE AND ILL-WJLL IN CYPRUS 

Nicosia is peaceful, by Cypriot standards, this Christmas but 
good will between Greeks and Turks is as absent as ever. 
Many of the Turkish communities still live harshly; for the 
Greeks life is less depressing but the violence that Cyprus has 
come to accept as normal overshadows the present uneasy lull 
page 1426. 


GERMANY'S CHAGRIN 

Herr Schroder's attempt to put across west Germany's aspira¬ 
tions about reunification at the Nato meeting last week was 
toughly pushed asi^ by Germany's allies. The flickers of 
resentment that this caused could grow into more dangerous 
flames pa^ 1426. 


AFTER SUKARNO 

President Sukarno is a sick man. He is also not necessarily the 
worst Indonesian president we've got. His successor is likely 
to follow foreign policies such as "confrontation" that are 
approved by the powerful Inddnesian communist party without 
being able to resist the communists at home, as Sukarno has 
page 1416. 


DOWN IM 

Trees take^4 

profit withou^ttfSlJ^^ 

the Inland. Revenue. 8«|(..tax conc^sidne^lrivAe lex . 
which is giving forestry'q bad name page^T^I* CaHu. 
are also getting lost \n th#;^sf0odSr arguing dver hoW ^ 
their redwoods ever green]|ipge 1423« r : 












ART FOR EXFORTi^-'-'V-iC ■ ' 

Britain's expo^ of woik$ ^^^nave tba wt ilitT* 

veprs. Though' imports hayt riaan too, tn«wp'|t^h4Rithy.j^^ 
of axporta—ticcounted fptri ptainly by' laMMw 
antlauas. Mm valuabia a^lkwts are 
• ^Uftabte sya^n^of licanSiott |»aa« 


. ' 




THE AMERICAN WAY OF OIVtNQ vP , ; 

Passing trie riat in trie name of criarity hli| beeline ajtppftpKif ted 
profession in the United States paRa 1422...; ^ 



■> ' ^ 



:: , 

I, -1 ’ j. 

.7 



■i/v 





TWO GAMES FOR 
CHRISTMAS 



RECALCITRANCE 

The diplomatic manoeuvrings over the Atlantic Nuclear Force 
project are like a slow bicycle race around a spiral track, with 
everyone trying to reach the centraf finishing-post fast: 
America, Britain, France and west Germany all fear .that to 
commit oneself to any particular type of force (before the rest 
do) will totally undermine one's bargaining positron, Poist^ 
prandial geopoliticians, and others, can now play a domestic 
version of this game—with dangerous tjhings like bicyctea:;art|i 
nuclear warheads omitted page 1430. ^ 

MONOPOLY 

For too long that classic character-exposer and Advar^cinf 
Business Trainer has remained unmodernised. On F4W(|1422 
and 1433’ The Economist .suggests some moves to lifting 
a classic,-with proper respect for trie soul (or lack cA ilf df the 
game. Oh lUKie 1434 we try to give some .(tints or) How Ijr 
win at trie present or revised version without aetustly cne^ting.^ 
and also a reially advanced form of trie lame, basic(dty rot 
post-graduate business students. . < . 


14M 


TH£ DE(^At^ 1^4 



cliemluf«4#(K; witt^ftin Ja|«tie^ t 

ir a profM^^ tiairie of the twriod 

under the reign of the present €mperor of Japan. Thue, 
in Japed, 1964 is calied the 39th year of Showa^ 

‘*pehko!' ..means electrical IndtistriU. 'It was prlgin^f/ 
adeeiuate hecause the company started out as; a manu¬ 
facturer of electrochemical and electrometallurgical products. 

As result of contWiied'Vp®^5lon in these sectors, 
today it consumes m6re 'electricity than any'other enterprise 
in Japan. 

With its rapid advance in}o. petrochemicals in recent 
years, however, Shows Deriko h^is* dutgrpwn its'hanie. The ‘ 
:petrochemical products now manufactured, by Showa Denko 
and tte ^Psidiaries indude polyethylene, synthetic rubber, 
carbbn black and promHene glytol. It also uses petro¬ 
chemistry in producing vast antounts of ammonia. 

There has been much advicr tp the contrary. But we’re 
holding on to the. name because it has become synonymous 
to so many people both inside and Qutside Japan with 
products of uniformly high quality. 
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Then: woe 
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noft ooe of ttMnk '.'lliieK i»,«fte 
tlM.Goili|(Oyi^o had better iecep out of 09 

W toad eot^ » 
ao;m tieod^'^ m P>^ them- 
s^m.tlMC AUI^ statement reads 

rafSer ditferdow- ^ijseii it has not been 
tniikcated • and; —Y ours faithfully, 

. -t '. -^^NALD MACLaCHLAN 

Editor 

®C4 Telegraph 
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SfA^Ydia^/grostiM Oftpbaidl^, to French 
io ase/l^i^.oiK fua- 

daimiftfinbdve. Fiaftoa fwiK^y'silica - 
tfrlgM i fiiiority to tie davdop^bHU of.ibor ^ 
Butopieaa coBBOunkM bvef-tM' focgte.af. i’, 
an-'AiloMia coeaoigaity... |^'blOfevci ..4Kli." 
both ol ^umet.be tai&.^'dte' . 
.paeo bectoie tw oetaeht ofBitNim' td|^ 

.' '» ,'T^ 

b«HM(! Ir.^$biii|^ i«m coutitty cadm ^ 
adtomrlMbe 'its fiun^eai deedny ob tb be¬ 
come dk dwrd power of tbe West, two pros¬ 
pects lAich you equally disUke. According 
to you^-and to the present British govttn- 
ment—die best pianem is one oi a divided 
Europe integrate into an alUanoe, ditected 
by the lAmciicans but wlicre'liruaia .nay 
hope topAgfr a f^eafid, but {nyAn^ 

Whnewef^ tttt'dpiaifies, in the nbit term, 
of a polky of iaohnon.'ef France, I think 
you underestimate seriously the strength 
and the attraction of tbe idea of European 
inde(^ndence. Ffy froth beihg' fpe^cjfly. 
gaullist, it is coiuistent with the whole effort 
of European unification—to become {ItjUnpe 
efficient and acceptable* the Alliance re¬ 
quires some sort of European political 
entity. And this CMtJbe fianddedCinly on .< 
the willingness of the EuroKfl|u a , 

larger part eff initiative afla reSpttsnbnify 
in the conduct of world affairs. To deprive 
Europe of nuclear and diphmiatio, anco- . 




Sip—You vf^ ^I9^cemb<%i 
now routine' BbiBn]UutI&. as 
de Gaulle and the 
how countries 

and^OriessM^y lesser ^Hdd tluft' 

onde seemed rdnamNy sedes*^ |ioR> 
each otherf ^t its lea^ asi|lf tt%;qw|f$tion 
of whetiHr ;^ten«ajit--db#i»%? and 
lingufedoilly dif-^o^d^V* ;(!ft|t»rabW;' 
text for ;^r idbltilateral vi^toott^.'^et 
take die TJnite(NCkigdom.,~ &or 
■ what hiqppeni^ to the unlff^J 
.tdom m What hap^ 

'^during diis October's gen^^ 

.ihe unity of the Kingdom ' 
liuqA and in Cardiff (aft^^ 
«faold^«dly,.p8 li it 
.caade? AceMstry of 
(do you say?) bndgbt acGeflan»'^h«(l^^^ 
hood in Quebec^ ** ■ ^ 

I do not wish io bore yqttwjih 
I shall stem. JBut 

>jiou may (asd)|S.4idid naw EoiNvpeiffe ' 
.4l>) is one of dMfjf tUfifS 
‘"ftiake the world jd romSd* -Flr^ tnu- W 
General de Gaidfe: 

“. . . notre pays, tel qu’il etf/FIdnir 
autres, tels qu’ils sont, doit, sbuh beine de 
danger mortel, visftr.Jwpf ct se mav (jholt.'!' 

TTie style is fe!l)«hi«i^ ifiid htty 
agree. But try ty uoaeithm^ n^^ineKily to 
brush aside, the aanij^^^' 1^ man spei^, 
aS' ooce» Cbu jw hift - ‘m- fis, .,fot a nation. 
Hie Britcdi pbsture—first adopted, under 
^alty of another sort of monid dan^r, 
by Churchill himself—has been to accept 
at least the appearance of voluntary subr 
ordination to the United States. Wc are 
ffiuf. But otbfrs;t»' S«j 

too? Yet subordination'is in effect wwt is 
fipiril^ in the i<|e« (ff f multdetotat force 
armed by the" Amercans, and over wh<^ 
use they would have (until the Greek 
keiend^ e<psie.' How, dan jm tbidk.d^ 

sank.—Yours faithfully, C. King 

Lofukm^ W^ V - ' : „ j.--' . ^ ,v .. 



' other • wi dkisUre- 

' iMits is fotdgfi humessman 

ueeds nore to to cooipete with local 
ouuniiMurMo 

- yHt ofilOlBin^ omiudid^ jpto- 

ih w British market ci 50 

asaet particufarty when 
y IdliBg to.i si&ifler market. Several Euro¬ 
pean countries have &a^ only 
fiinited ext^sure to mass merchandising 
and marketing metbodsp which have been 
comi^ practice in the United Kingdom 
. for at least 10 years. It is the approach, 
rect^aalssanoe, planning, investing and aidl- 
tng which will bring results in any market; 
and the amount of tvne spent on a market 
he^^idlo^ its potential, i.e., for 
consumer products the number of con- 
, sut^s and not the geographical location 
should be the criteria. 

Is there any firm in the United Kingdom 
i^that fiends ao; much on its sales effort in 
Holland Q^pulation 12 million) as on that 
' to the Gteater London Area ?—Yours 
faithfully, L. ALBERDiNGK-Tm’M 

Naatden, The Netherlands 
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(HSRe are two main schools of aigiitoeht about the »aloiisiMr'8tMdo^B'3i4h 


1. appoinchig ecotKwaiciperfonnance ance the vrar,aii{i the^sriic sodaU^ will 
always be cateful iit polite conversation to find out to .whkb;giioap Jbe it talk! 
ing. One school lays the blame on what it regards as continuing, daispikes by 
the Treasury and Bank of England men who have been almost condnuoudy 
in charge of national economic policy: and in particular on their constridive 
efforts to maintain sterling in its (to these critics harmfoify); prestigious role^as 
a key intethadonal currency, defiadng demand more frequendy^hnd 8harp|r 
than many British and Hungarian macro-economists with, a teft-wing.'ah^t 
consider to be desirable. This school is regarded by its opponents in the 
great debate as very..arty and unpatriotic. Hie more patriotic school’s expinia« 
tlOn is that the whold British people is a colledtion of 1^ dobs.and incompetent 
nits intent on workii^ less hard, and certainly on woituAg less effectively, tU^ 
admirable modernists^ Ifice the Germans and Japanese. i .' 

Pressing af usual down (he middle of the road, rand being booted at both 
sides. iarconiequenCO, The Economist has long Considered tfaat tlkrd is sate 
deadcnfi.i'oj truth in both these eiqilaiudona. But in thife .Qtristnud.' Iveeki df 
goqdbnll^ irrMeim reasonable ta concentsate on the field which araUaea .least ire 
. frora!tead^;tvlib tern themaelvesjplain, UiA iUen. This aitMe will dktefewe 
exaiains.^ .ieasonsfor 'Btitain'*sdi^pointniettts which arise fttim pnriiing vShat 

^^p^ll^the conventional argument of self-denigtadon tedlly^does not 
hold -water, ft that'<tbe British workii^nlMS..chooses to wodt 

shorter .boofs than Other ptipki:' at,simfiac level of industrial devekptnent 
Most of the figures about rdativc ail>the wpiidng^ilKi^ about overtime 
eagerly entered into, about the hrniT pirriripnrinn rtf •srai|^ WfMjft the hdxwr 
force, prove precisely the opposite. .There may be mote ftw. 

that British workers work less aasiduoualy for each hour that thoy- 
bench, but even this is dubious when one makes on-the-spot comparisons 
supposed foreign patrons. It is a rriresbing experience to occupy a hotel room 
in Tokyo opposite a Japanese building site, and to count the number of timea 
per day that work is interrupted for the brewing of cups of tea; or 40 find atit 
how sloppy and/or bureaucratic some German paper.;Work can bp; or tp dart 
out of the set route in a procession round a Russian factory and find the number 
of workers in some peripheral sheds who have broken off . work for an obviously 
illegal smoke. ; . 

Higher up the ladder in Britain there is substance in the view that British 
executives work shorter desk hours tium tfaett loreign countetparts,. The taxi 
queues at Waterloo at half past ten in. the morning ptoye jt; so do British busi;. 
ness lunches of three hours over two bottles of Knits St Geotge at the Beikelqr, 
compared with the iced water and light .snack in the executive canteen whi^ 
is sometimes (not always) tme’s experience of ah invitadoo to>abusinen -hmri) 
in America. But, at the other end of the dsy.^ watrii Lobdoo; takit roU 
back to Waterloo with their welt-lunchcal occupwts clutching that unique SymM. 
of British serfdom, the bu^g btirfmse carrying papers offiro fat: 

working on at home far into the night (German busiaesttneh ataoioatiy bulging 
briefcases,, but chiefly at seven o’dodt in the morning, is n ceoepta^e iot tiieir 
lunchtime sausage to be masdCated at tiiek desks.) In aictual bouin. spent on 
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work, counting those at home as well as at the office, one 
suspects that the British manager, tike the British proletariat, 
does not come so very far down the international league. 

No, the besetting sins of the British in this modern age lie 
elsewhere. Two of them scream out in their obviousness to 
anybody whose job is to make international comparisons. 

> First, too many British pcpple in their workaday lives instinc¬ 
tively hate anything modem and new, while it is nowadays 
more common for ^e most efficient foreigners to be instinc- 
tivriy captivat^ Secoqdl^, th(i British will work long 

boon at'Oo^gOidai alia customafy ta^s^ but the;f wili^go to 
extraor^nai^ lengths to Shun uncongenial and (especially) 
embarrassing tasks—even when the dicutes of efficiency and 
profitability make it quite obvious that diese are the tasks 
that most need to be tackled. Both these traits run ri^t' 
through oiir sodety, but they are to be found most cripplingly 
at the top of it. 


T ie dislike of anything new is rooted most deeply in pre¬ 
cisely those sectors of the Establishment which always 
complain that Britain’s troubles cannot possibly be solved by 
monetary gimmicks, but only 1^ a reform of the British 
peofde’s character. In the Esublidiment’s mating forum, the 
correspondence columns of The Timet, you will constantly 
find some gleeful story that a computer has by mistake sent out . 
a cheque for one million pounds and sixpence, instead of the 
£i OS. 6d. that was ihteilded; and a thousand comfortable 
bellies will, then heave up and down in the clubs along Pall 
Mall'in delighted mirth, while a story about some Bob Cratchit 
of a clerk making an accounting mistake twouM be regarded as 
ratber bad taste. Tell that tale about a new German computer 
in Germai^, and it will be indignantly assumed that you are 
impugning their national honour; tell that tale in Japan, and it 
will be politely explafoed that such (after all rectifiable) mis¬ 
takes are to be expected in (according to- the informant’s re¬ 
search departmtfit) about one can out of evety ten million and 
four, so the hoootnable correspondent is being unjust in bis 
assumed iitqilicatlon that the chairman of International Com- t 
puters and Tabulators now ought to commit hara-kiri. These 
' examples are eMggerations, but exaggerations illuminate philo¬ 
sophical truth. 

Oo Into a British factory to see its latest machinery, and 
you will often be shown it by people wbo will tell you de¬ 
lightedly how frequently during its teething troubles the 
damned thing brtdK down; you will then be taken aside to 
see the real pride of the firm, somi ghastly Edwardian relic 
which, it is explained, is now miraculously working almost as 
well as in 1905 , except that two men have to be kept con¬ 
stantly at work to de-rust it. Talk to British management 
about the difficulties of- introducing new madiineS piefcemeal 
to some parti of the factory floor, and it ivill be assumed that 
you'are discussing the (Iroblem of persuading trade anions to 
work them-Mull, except at exorbitant rates. Talk to Japanese 
managetnmrnboutfhls, and it vriU be assumed that you mean 
the^dlAcnlty'of’the^joalDUsy that, will arise nmong men still . 
left worUof the oUl oaebines wheamordfottunai^ colleagues 
have gibett dM exetteuent of wocldug the new onet^ 
evoo whehil|9efybody<:fs paid on the name ddie raits, so that 
there is dt^fMition «( financial advadt^ fae> anybody. 

This nvulibM fMM adythiiig hew ik molt tfovknis when 
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witnessed in relation to somediing tangible, like a machine. 
But it is probably even mote inhibiting wheq to 

things that arc less tangible, like metbods (d The 

argument here merges into dbe conskieratfoa of & second 
great fault of fhe Bfitid!, which'js the way they shun uncon¬ 
genial and uncusmmai^ tasljis, .aUvqf. tw are guilty 

of it. Writing thi8.,artk^ in &e werit^d before ^ristmas, 
with a self-satisfied ^ow because he is doing office work at 
home agm, the piesent writer, should in honesty admit that 
one reasidi why he is thus regaliiig or initating you with these 
geperiliSadons is that writing this sort of free-ranging article is 
rather fim. Probably, he would be perforfomg a greater ser¬ 
vice to readers if he was down trying to find out what exactly 
is happenlim in Britain’s docks (which is one obvious story 
that every British newspaper has failed to tackle effectively 
for weeks, chiefly because sifting through the farrago of polite 
covering tales whidi different vested interests tell about the 
appidling mess there Is embarrassing, and therefore uncon¬ 
genial). Still, in the newspaper industry, which is not entirely 
a garden of shrinking violets (and which is often regarded as 
caddirii because it is not), this fault may be very slightly less 
endemic than in most other British firms. There are glowingly 
good exceptions ; but in much of British industry, this weak¬ 
ness for dmng only what is customary and unembarrassiiig 
and what will not rock the boat is glaring. 


F or example, the resistance to time and motion study in 
Britain runs very deep. Talk to firms about even the most 
obvious departmental reorganisation being undertaken by a 
rival, and you are liable to be told that this firm intends to 
copy it, but only hi a few years’ time when Mr Smith has 
redred: Mr Smith, it will be explained, has been doing his 
present jt^ in his present way since 1930, and the reorganisa¬ 
tion would cut across his privileges, or sense of status, or 
manner of working, intolerably in the old chap’s last years. 
Again, the top executives of British industry divide their time 
in extraordinkrily different ways, and they cannot all be doing 
what is molt needed from the top; a work study ioitbc cost 
ineffectiveness of the managing directors of evenaome of Bri¬ 
tain’s largest one hundred companies would make shattering 
reading. The failure of exports to plumb new markets is partly 
due to thiS' problem of avoiding internal organisational 
embarrassment. It is Britain's misfortune that, partly because 
of the old system of imperial preference, its most traditional 
markets have lain in the Commonwealth countries, which are 
now all industrialising themselves like mad cbieBy in order to 
make the very manufactured goods that we have, been selling 
to them. New markets have now become more promising and 
dynamic, but for a fim td put the main sales emphdsis on 
these would sometimes involve awkward problems in re¬ 
arranging seniority, tm in persuading Mr Smith to do some- 
'thin^ different from \rilat he has bekh doing since 1930. 

This problem is not one that affects: top management 
only, andicomment on it is not new. The 'Restrictive practices 
of many British tr^ .unions are rooted, i^I,dee^, hot in 
questfoos of financial advantage or even job security, but in 
the congeniality of douig things in the ahachrohistic way that 
they have always bfeci^ 4hhe. Ih tallting of the low standard 
of disoifdrbe^ endeavour and innovation of British management, 
during-hh inaiigural lecture at Sheffield University this month, 
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the new Pit^nsor of Af^iUedi Economics there said sagely 
that he believed this attitude to business Was 

an integral pan of naan)[ of the cultural patterns which we find 
ihost attractive in British society, its relative freedom from tensions 
and anxiety, its easy-going good nature, its uncorrtpctitivtrtess. 

But it is quite obvious that, if the economy is to thrive, some 
of those cultural patterns will need to be changed. 

When and why did the British poople ftll into this fatal 
attitude of resentment towards innovation and entrenched 
opposition to disturbance ? Britain was far &om guilty of it 
in Victorian times, when Britons’ image as thrustful inno¬ 
vators exceeded that of the most legendary German and 
Japanese businessmen now. Perhaps this country’s trouble is 
that it never really had a bloody social revolution, so that 


Insolence of Office 

The Economisti physically, reached 
heights this year. But high living can go 
well enough with plain thinking, if top 
people can still get the real low-down 

HE fall of 1964 was, pre-eminently, Mr Khrushchev's. 
But he was not alone ; this year other men, and some of 
their best-laid schemes and their venerable institutions, were 
humbled, crumbled or tumbled. King Saud lost a throne, 
the Republican pa^ty its head and an election. The Concord 
ran into turbulence without even leaving the ground. The 
pound and the leaning tower of Pisa were looked at askance, 
though neither actually collapsed. Stanleyville, on the other 
hand, fell at least twice. The Daily Herald, the Staten Island 
ferry and the Windmill Theatre ended their long runs, while 
the General Assembly of the United Nations (“ We never 
quite closed ”) only just won a last minute reprieve. And 
Conservative ministers shook thirteen years’ dust from their 
feet as they withdrew from Britain’s corridors of power. 

Facilis est descensus . . . Yet a year of notable declines and 
falls has carried The Economist's editorial staff to new heights. 
For us, it will go down as the year we went up. The Econo¬ 
mist Building (formally opened on December loth) may be 
only of modest dimensions by the towering standards of Man¬ 
hattan or Montreal; but to look down on the Ritz from its 
thirteenth floor (whose very number is a bold rationalist chal¬ 
lenge to hoary superstition) imposes a sense of translation to 
a higher sphere. 

“ What pleasure lives in height ? ” asked Tennyson’s scep¬ 
tical shepherd. He, however, was simply trying to lure the 
girl down, to save him the effort of chasing her over the fells ; 
a low trick and, for a hill shepherd, a lazy one. To capture 
the commanding heights of The Economist by climbing the 
stairs would indeed give little pleasure. But to be lifted per 
elevator ad astra does not (like the advertised vodka) leave you 
breathless; and the view, at first sight, may. Ours is not 
the only high building from which London can be scanned 
from Tower Bridge to the Albert Hall, from the Hampstead 
heights to those above Rictanbnd; but we make bold to daim 
an unrivalled outlorfc over the royal palaces and forested parks, 


im 

when the Victorian aullmaster 
civilised ” acticud«i of the old 
school system has carried ao ^ 

the two great ddniuversities of 
more than anybody, have elevated study 6l the interesting 
congenial, instead of the crudely useful, to the status of , a 
cult which only^ vulgar max impugn.: .Tba bast 
resolution for the.British people, if it wahia to 
the ghastly proqMsa.of unprosperoua new ^ycara 
confronting it, is to start impugoihg these atthudcit now. 
Perhaps the Campaign for Nuc^ Disarmament, which>^5«!m 
to think that it Im had its trousera taken away by 
Atlantic Nuclear Force, could be induced to |it;;d(ma 
Mall and at Waterloo, with banners acreamidi 
about it. V ‘ ' 


and the sweep of Westminster and Whiteh^. Si fhonuntinia 
requiris, circumspice. 

Any reader who fears that people working ajjainst suCl) a 
superb backdrop may not be able to tear their eye^ away long 
enough to produce the paper can be reassured. Six months" 
occupation of this eyrie has accustomed us to give the 
writer priority over the trees and tbwers. Like, the a& in 
the building, we are conditioned. It is not distrac^g, but 
stimulating, to be on high. , 

No doubt it will be suspected that wc have retreated into 
an ivory tower. (The ill-disposed, of course, periodically 
levelled the same charge against this journal during the 120 
years when it was, so to speak, lying low. Even Lord Bracken, 
one of The Economist's best and most candid friends ever, 
once wrote that the only three-decker pulpit left in London 
was The Economist,) The impeachment is unfounded. Wc 
may have gone up in the world, but wc have, we hope, not 
fled from it. A building infested with telephones and telex 
and tape machines is no cloud cuckoo land. Splendid, si ; 
isolation, no. No curial ‘Mittle wuidow whence the world 
looks small and very dear,” but, on all sides, wide paties 
through which the world looms large (though not exactly in¬ 
expensive). No time to indulge in mysticism and nonsense, 
however sublime, while the pace of world events confronts 
us cliffdwellers with a weekly quota of cliffhabgers. No tour 
d'ivoire in the Vigny sense; tour de force or, maybe, tour 
d'horizon ? 

Hubris, however, is a health hazard for habitubs of the high 
life. A fertile foUdore forewarns of the fatal fallacies t^t 
follow from far-out focusing on a faire felde ful of folke. Leave 
Langland out of it; does not the Tempter lure his victims 
to the high places, where, seeing their fellow men swarming; 
like ants far below, they succumb to foUe de grandeur? 
Remember the madness that overcame the builders of Babel 
at the zenith of their ziggurat; remember the fiery end ot 
Troy’s topless towers. Remember also that Alice got trapped 
in her fantasticated Wonderland by falling dosvn a kind of lift 
shaft. What traumas must sear the highrenl^^ each time 
they swoop down to cardi? To undefgd i^^-entry into the 
denser atmosphere at ground level, to be swept into the hurry¬ 
ing human sea that laps the base of a tall office block, is to 
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risk suffering something tike divers’ bends in reverse. As 
urban society becomes vertically structured^ more and more 
people are exposed to these riste. Is it not high time for on 
inquiry into die psychological effects of living it up ? 


S OME of the indications,are, happily, reassuring. Look 
around at London itself (as well we may). Delusions of 
high imperial greatness were most prevalent among its citizens 
when they were still all low tying folk, in the Dutch sense. 
Came the day when the Londm ^unty Council—now itself 
a fallen pillar—said; '' Let there be hei^t ” ; and there was 
height. After that, as the mcalpine heights arose, cloud- 
capped, colossal, beading, our fellow cits seemed the more 
able to take a healthily down-to-earth view of their place in the 
world. 

And does elevation correspond to wealth and social status 
any more? Historically, it is true, there used to be room at 
the top only for the upper crust—and the higher the fewer. 
The hovels of the humble crouched around the base of the 
baronial fortrm. .As cities grew, the poor were crowded into 
the malarial lower depths, while the rich built villas on 
healthier heights. In some traditional societies, structures 
higher than those of the ruling house were forbidden. There 
is an old tale of a Chinese embassy sent to a Burmese king 
who was resisting imperial Peking’s claims of suzerainty. The 
envoys were housed in a suitably low building, but they bad 
brought in their train carpenters who worked all mght adding 
extra storeys to it, so chat in the morning it was seen to overtop 
the royal roof ; instant war followed. But those days and ways 
are gone. No charge of lese-majestd has issued from the Court 
of St James since the man-made cliffs rose around it. 

London's high-rising residential blocks now house low- 
income tenants as well as top people in penthouse pent. A 
new vertical mobility marks the social structure. What used 
to be termed high society now has its high old time in sub- 


At the End of the Rope 

Britain is now to stop hanging its last 
two or three capital murderers a year 

F or some people, the determining factor in favour of voting 
Labour at the recent election may well have been the 
knowledge that it would abolish capiul punishment—a fringe 
benefit, perhaps but an ip^ponant one. They have not been 
disappointed. On Monday, appropriately enough for the 
open^ of Quristtnas week, the House Gunpaons voted in 
favour of Mr Sydney Silverman’s abolition biO by 355 votes 
to 170. 

This is by fas the largest majority Uk abolitionists have 
ever bad. More impt^rtant, it is the first time they have bad 
government suf^ixat. In 1948, 00 the advice of the Home 
Office and in t^ knowledge that abolition would be strongly 
resisted House of Lords, the Labour government as 

a wbtde' ^w/persuaded that cajatal punishment should 
retained time being. In 1936, the Conservative 
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tertanean cight-spoQ.;. Dowd by the river, dao^ Chelsea has 
more chic than high salubrious Streadiam. . . 

True, our age is also marked by a revolution of rising expec¬ 
tations, by recurrent enthusiasms for sunmtltiy (in pardedar, 
for a place at a top table at the highest level), ami by the hi^er 
lunacy that lures men into a space race to the moon. Yet 
growing sophisticatkm has brought with it a healdiy loss of 
reverence for serene highnesses, high prints and others of high 
degree. Putting down the high and migh^ from their seats is 
more fasliioaable now than lookmg up ^ them. 

Our own elevation need pot, then, distance us fima our 
fellows who remain on a firmer earth, or distort our perspec¬ 
tives. The top is not necessarily for whiiq>iog. So long as 
we remember not to talh down to people (which was. always 
our charged fault), high living can go very, well with plain 
thinking. Our tone may become higher; but we shall try 
to shun the highfalutin, the high-hat and the liigh-pitched, 
and seek to combipe elevated sentiments with a ,high-spirite^ 
upsurge to pew )S^i^t?|of ' 5 tbe, higher cri|i«ts4-' %cal^g 
Browning’s “ passion that' left itfab grbuad tb lo^ hsblf ih ibe 
sky,” we must reach upward, shaking oS the baser emotions 
as we s^ir,'^to loftier levels of defa^hed iuid fsr-kighted obaer- 
vation. Our enlarged horizent to * b^ader viupn, 
and reveal many new angles (chamfered,, of course), No reason 
why the eye for detafl shouid be less keen, or the pungency 
of expression muted. Fidelity too can be bi^ ; and eminence 
need not be grey. 

All will go well if only we keep in mind that intelligent 
understanding, although associated with the high-brow, also 
requires access to the real low-down. If we keep our archi¬ 
tectural feet firmly planted in our plaza, the whole thing will 
be on the leVel. This is not so much a building, more a way 
of work j and we needs must love the highest when we see it. 

The cover of this issue shows part of the panoramic view 
to which this article refers. A Ascription of the building, 
with illustrations, was given in our issue of July 15, 1961. 


government, influenced—as public opinion was—by the 
morbid scenes accompanying die execution of Mrs Ellis and 
perhaps by the suspicion that in executing poor little Timothy 
Evans society had claimed the wrong victim, produced a 
compromise in the Homicide Act This has woriced just 
about as badly as had been foreseen when it was introduced ; 
it has produced the very anomalies which the royal commission 
of 1949-53 had pointed out in rejecting similar proposals for 
grading murder, and which the Lords hadmade fun of when 
Mr Attlee’s government tried to get itself out of its embarrass¬ 
ment by a similar compromise in .1948. But at least the 
Homicide Act has had mie great merit. Ig has reduced the. 
number of executions a year from around twenty to two or 
three. There can now be no going back; nor, as Mr Silverman 
emphasised on Monday, is there any attempt to go back. What 
the F(ousc of Commomi ^ deciding op. Monday was not 
really whether- murder ^nld be punished by deaffi. It was 
wbeffier die pmaeot disonctien drawn by the Homicide Act 
between tourer,and capital, murder should be retained, or 
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whether the last few traces of the death penalty should go. 
But the debate went farther than that. Members of 
Parliament are very properly worried about what will happen 
to murdeiers; who ,wUl be “let .pff.’’ The answer is quite 
simpjc. . The odd three.,inunlcr«a a year vho nre.'now 
executed will be liable to the same punishment, as. those noa* 
capitaU and apparently mentally normal, murderers vfho kill 
their victims by stabbing, strangling or poisoning instead 
of using a gun. That is, they will be sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Here is where public anxiety has, unoeces^ 
sarily, arisen. Because in 1961 figures , i^ere given showing 
that most life ” prisoners were d^charged after nine years, 
the impression has got about that dangerous murderers will 
be set free after serving the same term. Yet it has been 
specifically stated by Mr R. A. Bufier when Home Secretary, 
and this was confirmed both by Mr Henry Brooke and by the 
present Home Secretary in the debate, that many murderers 
who formerly would have been executed can be expected to 
be detained for periods much longer than has been usual in 
the past. '' In an extreme case it may be necessary to detain 
a prisoner until he dies." 

W HAT cannot be laid down is a definition of this “ extreme 
case.” The general public will probably equate it with 
two recent convictions that have both resulted in the death 
sentence being passed—the one a murder by shooting and in 
the course of theft, the other a second murder committed in 
prison eighteen months after the first, for which the offender 
had been sentenced to indefinite detention. But in both these 
cases the convicted murderer was young, one of them being 
a boy of eighteedl On past experience there is no reason 
why youqg murderers of this sort cannot be safely released 
after a long, not lifelong but probably more than nine years, 
term of imprisonment. 

A potentially more dangerous risk is the murderer whose 
behaviour is unpredictable. Paradoxically, this is the one 
which society pays least attention to from the point of view 
of its own safety. Anyone who successfully pleads diminished 
responsibility under the Homicide Act has his offence of 
murder reduced to manslaughter, and though he may be 
ordered to hospital for treatment, he may instead be sentenced 
to a fixed term of imprisonment, from which he may well 
emerge untreated and possibly uosupervised, as liable to 
succumb to his homicidal tendencies as he was before. At 
least if he is sentenced to life imprisonment he can be recalled 
to prison if he shows signs of these tendencies on discharge. 

The Home Secretary should therefore continue to resist the 
pressure to substitute a fixed term for life imprisonment, or to 
guarantee that all murderers will serve a minimum term of 
years, or to .give discretion in sentencing to the judiciary 
(though Sir Frank Soskice's intention to k^ep a record of the 
trial judgc> opinion of each murder case seems a useful 
innovation). Judges are too much inclined to take into account 
the nature of the offence rather than the nature of the offender, 
whereas the criterion for the release of a murderer should not 
be whether his crime had extenuating circumstances, or was 
particularly revolting, but whether he is still homicidal. ^ 
CM>vioudy puUic opinion, which still supports capi^l 
punishment, has to be reassured so that it comes round to 
accepting abolition. Murderers should not be released without 
carefuir and expert surveillance and assessment during their 




detention, followed by supervision. o» tbeip^iscliatfe»v£gm 
when they are held 

idtisnSsA 


hospital, they ought M V V JWU 

within 

coming confefen^e'dTMgcsj doc^i^ 

occasion for a full cKchangt of vjews betiyp^ fhose..jylipjW^ 
pounce sentence on murderers, and those whoJear^ it 
importance of not going bey<md ffie Uipits wh4t[ 
opinion.can tolerate will doubtless be put forwi^,' ., 
Some future releases may well turn but 6 
Sponer or later someoiie, else will Ve .releMed '^rc^i'^A 
prisonroent and commit a second murder-^tl^uA‘i|iil,lM,^ 
this, indeed thp risk of many first murders, ebpU 
were the authorities to pay as mupb attention to tire p^e^n 
of dangerous weapons as they do to dangerops.drpra. £ut'l£e 
risks have to be taken. Murder in Britam,is .ia the 
a criminars crime ; it is usually the sad end-result.of 
mental abnormality or a dreary business of dbme^.'|l\iii|j?^ 
and uncontrolled passions. Such gjamour. ^s if ms l^Tt 
acquired through the hangman's .rope, .lliaak heaven we are 
now at the end of it. ' . , 
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OBCEMBER 24, 1864 
.AGREEABLE AND DISAGREEABLE TAXATION 

We once knew a man->« most conacieniious and iDge^iou^s 
^J( pcison—uiio habitually declared that he would voje for 
J no member of Parliamem that would pot pledge himself 
distinctly to vote for the abolition of aU laws. We have not^ 
thought of him for many years, but Wf were remind^ of him by 
a dialogue set forth between the delegates of the minute bodies 
of the Financial Associations of Liverpool aiid Manchester. They 
met; and the Liverpool asked Manchester, ^ What dp you go 
for? " to which Liverpool answered “For the abolition of all 
Customs and F-xci<»e duties,” and Manchester Said ** So do wc.*^ 
... If all indirect taxes could he abolished, it would un<* 
doubtedly be a great gain to mankind *, but unfortunately dierc 
are two great reasons why in this country, at least, they canhot 
be abolished. T'hc first is the great expenditure pf the English 
Government: we spend now, say £67,000,000. Reduce it to the 
minimum the most sanguine person can imagine,—reduce it t» 
£50.000,000. Who that is acquainted with actual responsible 
finance would propose to raise that sum by direct taxation ? A 
theorist on paper may propose a three-shilling income Tax >nd 
other such things, but no real Finance Minister, conversant with 
the wishes and charged with the finances of the country, would 
ever meet a real Parliament with propositions so disagreeable ' 
to the House—so disagreeable to the. country—so. litde likely to 
yield the money they are estimated to yield. But even if our 
expenditure were much less than it ife, were 'small enough to '' 
admit of its being defrayed by direct taxatioo. there would stHl . 
remain a considerable reason why h ou^ht not to be so defrayed “ 
and a compulsory reason why it would in reality better ’ 

defrayed. . . * The effect of raising our natiq^uil revenue 
exclusively by a direct taxation, would be to exempt the great 
mass of the community from the necessity of contributing 
the national expenditure. . . . And not only is direct ^taxa¬ 
tion, when exclusively raised, unjust and inexpedient; it is also 
subject to a far more fatal defectL.-it is disagreeable. . . . 
The Liverpool Association are at war pot only wltjh the financial 
experience of an old country,—not only with the immutable 
justice of every country,—not only with the present ei^pedi^ncy 
of this country,—but with the fixed castes and ineradiCflble in-, . 
clination^ of all countries all over the world. A man would 
rather pay an unknown increment—an invisible addltlra to the 
price of some few tbidgs—thgn be lukcd ^nt^laph by the 
direct tax-gatherer, for a palpable, conspicuous, enjoyable sum. . 
We do not say that men ought to feel this, bul that^tney do fMl - 
it, and that they will always feel it. . 
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After Sukarno 

Maybe Mr Sukarno is not the worst 
Indonesian president we could have 

RESIDENT SUKARNO is Very few people’s favourite states- 
fflau. Yet the prospect that he may soon be compelled by 
his health to give up the leadership of his country could be as 
alarming as the possibility that he may be well enough to retain 
it The departure of an outstaoding national leader—and 
like him or not, Sukarno is that—always offers the threat of 
instability. But it docs not always mean that those who dislike 
the great man will be faced by a successor who is even worse. 

There is a very good chance that Mr Sukarno’s successor 
will be exactly that. Of course we cannot strictly yet talk of 
a successor: Mr Sukarno is president for life, and he recently 
answered speculation about his health by saying iirmly that 
he did not propose to resign. He has not in the past let ill 
health interfere with politics or pleasure ; recent visits to 
Egypt, Russia, Pakistan, China and Japan hardly suggest a sick 
man. Yet sick he certainly is. A surgical examination in 
Vienna last September is likely to be followed by a kidney 
operation there some time early next year, and reports that do 
not come only from his opponents in Malaysia suggest that he 
is very sick indeed. As long as he is alive, he will doubtless 
remain the arbiter of Indonesian politics. But even in his 
lifetime it seems now likely that more and more real power 
will seep into other hands; and it would be constitutionally 
possible, though it is unlikely, for it to be openly placed there 
by a separation of the effective rule of the country from the 
titular presidency. 

Whose hands will they be? While Mr Sukarno lives, prob¬ 
ably those of many men. But whether under or after Sukarno, 
the name of any individual is likely to matter less than his 
sources of power. The two contenders in Indonesia today arc 
the Communist party (the PKI) and the armed forces. This 
has been said so often that it is natural to suspect it of being 
grossly oversimplified. But the only real qualification it needs 
is the warning that ** the armed forces ” arc some way from 
being a unity in the sense that the PKI is. There are inter¬ 
service rivalries and, within the army, rivalries between 
regional commanders. Though it has not yet been proved, it 
is probable that the lower ranks of the officers include 
communist sympathisers. 

There is no evidence of a similar split among the com¬ 
munists. And their claimed, and quite possibly genuine, 
popular support is much larger than the place in the formal 
q)paratus of power that they enjoy at present. The party 
daimed in Jtme to have some three million members. Its 
youth movement is claimed to have two million, the trade 
union movement which it controls three million, and its 
peasants’ movement seven million. There is doubtless 
exaggeration and duplication here, but this is by any test a 
sizeable proportion of inefonesia’s population of some loo 
million. Whatever the solidity of these numerical masses, the 
party’s stqj|y^ certainly entitles it to more than the three 
ministership out of 8 o^d, that it holds in the Indonesian 
cabinejt. include the party’s chairman, Mr D. N. Aldit, 

and its vice-chairman, but teth arc ex-ofBdo ministers with¬ 
out portfolio; only in August did President Sukarno appoint 
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the party’s secqnd vice-chairman as one of six ministers 
seconded to the presidium,” a position of some real govern¬ 
mental significance. 

At the time that was seen as a breakthrough by the com¬ 
munists. Their position had been steadily improving over the 
past eighteen months, while the influence of the army grew 
less. Recent events have seemed to confirm this pattern: for 
instance, the appointment of a communist as govwnor of 
Jakarta in October, and lately the abolition by Mr Sukarno 
of the newly formed anti-communist body for the promotion 
of Sukarnoism ” a few days after he had refused communist 
demands to disband it. Whatever the developments under 
Sukarno, it is likely that the communists will continue to claim 
the greater share of government power that their strength 
deserves. After Sukarno, though they probably would not 
claim the succession, they would certainly insist on their 
pound of flesh from any compromise candidate. The alterna¬ 
tive might be an open and probably bloody struggle between 
the PKI and some elements of the army. 


P RESIDENT SUKARNO resists the communists at home, while 
echoing them abroad. On the analysis above, it is a 
fair guess that if he gives way to anyone it will be to a man 
who will continue his foreign policies without having the 
strength at home to retreat from them if he ever wanted to. 
So much the worse for Malaysia’s peace of mind. And the 
Malaysians may face the further hazard of seeing Mr Sukarno's 
so far unsuccessful appeal to pan-Malay nationahsm replaced 
by the possibly more potent social and economic arguments 
of the communists. Nor are these communists of the peaceful 
east European variety. Since 1962 , the PKI, without 
subordinating itself to the Chinese, has more or less shared 
the Chinese view of world affairs, while rejecting the 
Khrushchevitc one. 

One can of course dream of an Indonesian counterweight 
to China. But the odds remain that this counterweight would 
take a sternly “ anti-colonial ” line by no means objectionable 
to China. In that case there is no reason to foresee an 
antagonism between the two that would let a British-backed 
Malaysia survive, or indeed any independent Malaysia except 
one that was cither communist or, though formally non- 
aligned, subservient to its giant neighbours. 

Is Russia in a position to help restore the balance ? Not 
to any extent. TTie Russians may, perhaps, be almost as 
interested in securing Indonesia from Chinese control as the 
West is ; but they will not do that by resisting an anti-colonial 
struggle that the Indonesian communists want to push for¬ 
ward. The best hope here is that a non-communist successor 
to Mr Sukarno should feel strongly enough about the 
economy to seek, primarily from the linked States, partly 
from Russia, the substantial aid that neither the Chinese nor 
the Dutch (Mr S&kamo’s latest lifeline) can give; and—^which 
is much less likely—that he should be iblc to persuade the 
PKI to accept this in place of the “ self-reliance ” they and the 
Chinese now preach. 

There remains the possibih'ty that, after Sukarno, an open 
powcr^n'uggle might lead to a victory for the non-commum*sts 
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NATO NUCLEAR REFORM 

Wheeling or Dealing? 


O N Monday, President Johnson pre¬ 
sented himself to the world, in his 
favourite part, as the great persuader, the 
leader of a broad consensus if he can mouid 
one. His memorandum to the National 
Security Council, revealed to the Ameri^n 
press, seems to be a way of saying that 
he will do his damnedest to find a compro¬ 
mise with President dc Gaulle. As Mr 
Reston, of the “New York Titnes, writes, 
“ Mr Johnson is convinced that if the allies 
can really begin to work together on the 
realities of nuclear ^wer . . . rather than 
on the abstractions of -, national jprestige, 
many of the issues that have divided the 
alliance over the last two years will seem 
less important.'* Hence the insistence on 
America’s aim of uniting, not dividing, 
Europe, and the assertion ^^hat ^ policies 
must be acceptable to Britain and Germany 
and discussed in detail with France and 
that an open door ” must be left for any 
ally to join the Atlantic defence system in 
the future. 

This could be taken, and has been taken 
in Paris, as a great success for Geneml de 
Gaulle. But the assompdon behind it sdll 
seems to be that the President thinks some 
compromise is necessary and leaves it to 
General de Gaulle to be a little more flexible 
than in the past. On balance, the memo¬ 
randum looks like President Johnson*s 
charaacristic gesture of putting an arm 
warmly round a Congressman’s shoulders. 
But has he ever had to deal with a Congress¬ 
man like President dc Gaulle ? 

One of the risks ttf this approach may 
well be to encourage Herr Ertuird to think 
the President is' indeed Wheeling off the 
track. For the great unknown in the situa¬ 
tion is what will finally prove to be 
acceptable ” to the German government. 
The west German chancellor, in his press 
conference on Monday, show^ once again 
that he has no taste whatever for a choice 
between Paris and Washington. He cheer¬ 
fully deni^ there was kny crisis in Nato. 
and insisted that ^ortl to build a European 
political uniem must be Sjtepped up. He wilt 
be visiting the French • president at the 


beginning of February. It could be one of 
the vital moments in the whole negO|tiation 
on the Atlantic nuclear force. It puts that 
much more responsibility on Mr Wilson 
when he goes to Bonn at the end of January. 


GERMANY 

Peace Through Sterility 

S unday’s aiinounccmem of the, release 
of Professor Wolfgang Harich from 
prison in east Berlin is .seasonable .hews ; 
it is also symbolic of the evolution that has 
taken place in east Germany in the Igst 
year. Professor Harich, who taught marxist 
philosophy in the Humboldt, university in 
east Berlin, was condemned to ten years’* 
imprisonment by the supreme court 6 ft 
March 9 , 1957 . His crime was said to be 
the formation of ‘^groims hostile to the 
state.” Originally one (« the most loyal of 
communist intellectuals, he appears to have 
been shaken by the uprising of June 17 . 
< 953 ) ^d began discussions with other in¬ 
tellectuals with a view to the political re¬ 
newal and economic ” demoqratisatieo ” of 
the regime. Among other demands of the 
Haricb group was one fbr the placing H 
German reunification at the centre of east 
German policy. It was as a result of a 
document circulated by them that Harich 
and his fellows were arrested and judged. 
Their political natvet 6 emerj^s ifrotii the 
fact that they sent a copy of their demands 
to—of all people—the Russian ambafeador. 
Now the man from whom the circle took 
its name has been set at liberty under the 
amnesty announced by Herr Ulbricht on 
October 7 th to celebrate the 15 th anniver¬ 
sary of the German Democratic Republic. 

Herr Harich has said that his present de¬ 
sire is to be a modest citizen of the Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic.” It is a sad 
ambition for a disciple of Bloch and Lukacs. 
The gmat ^hool of German marxist 
soph 6 i*S is ending frith a wfakhper, thoti^ 
this alsb has ks positive side. That Herr 
Harich should have been released at all 
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CONSERVATIVE RE-THINKfNG 

Newer, Sooner 

A ll summer long ConsemtiVts, 'iart- 
seeing their party> autumn def^, 
were coos^ing themselves with tb^ noddn 
that a while in opposition .wmidd give them 
the chance to rewbisb their ov<^ doeti^. 
The slenderjiess of their minority; makes 
this, necessary task harder. The party so 
nearly, with aU the odds agomit it;, won 
again. The urge for change, whether In 
the leading team or in the. rulmg policies, 
might have been weakened by tots atoost- 
viccory. The need to ikeejy up^the^paity’s 
spirits by vigilant opppsitipn in. the 0 >m- 
mons makes heavy demands ois t^ plltyrs 
thinkers’ time. And them ik aav ever¬ 
present risk that a new ebetion could come 
before the Tories have^ bruahed up thrir 
new ideas for an appeal to the couo^. 

Conservative re-thinking is now being set 
in motion, but with catfaer too' debbi^te 
speed. Mr Edward Heath has been given 
the brief to run a series of committees, some 
twen^ in all. to look at son^ main issues 
of policy.; among the most teieieSting may 
be those oft ^e social services, Europe and 
immigration. These committees will appar¬ 
ently bring together Conservative MPs and 
outside experts. Mr' (Icath should speed 
their work with some of his furious ene^. 
But die most ticklish of ah^proh^^^^^ 
to be handled at the very top Icvelvpf die 
party. This is the douUe question: h^ 
to select a new leader, and whom to aileck. 

A fair ntihibef of Conservative MPb^ 
but probably a smaller proportion of pariy 
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round ,«hc <ouatry—would like to 
Sif Al^c. Dqjifljlas-Hoaie. But there 
T» ‘^ce ipm no clear front runner amc^g 
the ^posstble candidate to succeed hikn. 
T^ae would like there to be a change 
ther^bre cannot; gautt their real strength 
till^l some a^ecd meAod of, choosing a new 
leader is arrived at. A consensus seems to 
be emerging for the idea 6! haying a poll of 
MBs, wnosc choke would then he ratified by 
a dignified body of peers, constituency chair¬ 
men and other big-'Wigs. The wh^ls are 
turning, but at a too conservative speed. 
There could be nothing worse for the party 
chan that an early election should be cslltd 
just when this inner-party revoUition is 
creakily revolving. That, together with the 
economic situation, is one reason why Mr 
Wilson might call one. 

PARUAMlintT^ 

Barrage 

S iXTY-Nme of those hundred days had 
gdne ^ when Parliament went off for 
the &ristmas holidays. Although the most 
interesting political phenomena of the 
period have doubtless been obsetvablc in 
the City aiid elsewhere, Parliament has been 
busy enough, but partly on trivia. The real 
legislative barrage will begin when it gets 
back to work on January 19th. One unusual 


Wise Men 
from the West 

It looks as if a quarter of a million 
people will have visited Israel this 
year. Numbers for the first eleven 
months are 16 per cent more than 
in the corresponding period in 1963. 
Last yeor, 81 per ceht of the tourists 
came from the continents of Europe 
and America, including nearly 12 
per cent from Britain. The £19 
million tourist revenue helped con- 
siderabiy to ease Israel's balance 
of payments problem. Although 
Bethlehem is in Jordan, not in 
Israel, the events of long ago origi¬ 
nating at that place are an im¬ 
portant factor In the Jewish 
economy of today. 
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thing about this government's way of going 
about things has been its tendency to make 
statements of intent—about leasehold 
enfranchisement,, regional planning, and 
other random matters, some looking for¬ 
ward to legislation and others not. The 
Chancellor's budget speech, with its forecast 
of the capital gains and corporation taxes, 
could itself be taken as a declaration of 
intent, with whatever consequences one 
wishes to ascribe to it. 

But a few chunks of legislation have been 
got through. The emergen^ Finanik BUI," 
the National Insurance Bill (putting up 
pensions), the Protection from Eviction Bill 
(a holding operation for the new range of 
housing legislation), and the Machinery of 
Government Bill (giving this swollen 
government power to pay salaries to some 
of its excess ministers) arc out of the way. 
The Remuneration of Teachers Bill, setting 
up new negotiating machmery for teachers’ 
pay, is on its way to a' conclusion. The 
Cereals Marketing, Science and Tech¬ 
nology, and Airports Authority Bills will 
go into their final stages when the House 
returns to work. Mr Silverman’s private 
bill to abolish the death penalty will have 
to be finished in the Commons, and then 
run the gauntlet of the Lords. Legislation 
to put powers behind Mr George Brown’s 
broad schemes for regional planning con¬ 
trols began its course this week. 

On top of all this, the next bout of 
Parliamentary activity will have to start to 
cope with the main body of Labour legisla¬ 
tion on steel nationalisation, on the estab¬ 
lishment of an Ombudsman, and on rent 
controls and land. As soon as the new 
ministers have had time to get their own 
bills out of their civil servants and the 
draftsmen, the sparks will start to fly in 
Parliament. And Mr Cousins (whose arrival 
at the dispatch box is eagerly awaited by 
some opposition questioners) and Mr 
Gordon walker wifi presumably be there 
to field some of them. 


UNITED NATIONS 

When Santa Got Stuck 

M r GROMYKO left New York on Sunday, 
saying his talks with Mr Dean Rusk 
had yielded no solution to the conflict over 
peace-keeping finance that had brought tte 
United Nations Assembly near to paralysis. 
The days before bis departure had seen 
several rumours about a settlement of the 
issue launched and scotched, and at the 
weekend a cloqd of gloom again hung over 
Turtle Bay. Hopes of a last-minute com¬ 
promise were, at the time of writing, mainly 
based on the formula suggested on Decem¬ 
ber rSth by the president of this unhappy 
session, Mr Quaison-Sackey of Ghana. 

The Russians^, while indicating their 
readiness in principle to pay somethmg into 
a UN “ rescue fund,” had given no inkling 
of how large a^^sum it would be, and were 
also arguing that any such payment was 
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conditional on American agreement ik>t to 
press the case for operating Article ip of the 
Ch^ter. (Under this article, which applies 
Co members whose financial arrears equal 
two years' dues, most members of the 
Rtissian aUiance group were threatened with 
the loss of voting rights in the Assembly 
and France would face the .same loss at the 
New Year.) Mr Quaison-Sackey proposed 
that the Secretary-General should be asked 
to report by January 15th what pledges had 
been given in response to an appeal to all 
; qtiemtirrs tatontfibi^te/^ irtcqoatiC'ftiid-'^lib- 
rantiil” snnksTda resdii^ <mgmal 

Tonbiila reqOiY^d the Assembly t6 adopt a 
resolution authorising this procedure; but 
many delegates hoped for something less 
formal than a resolution, so that the under¬ 
lying issue of the validity of Article 19 could 
bQ left in abeyance. One of the snags is 
that, with another year’s contributions fall¬ 
ing due on Janui^y rst, the sum Russia 
li^ds to pay to escape the Article 19 threat 
altogether becomes much bigger from that 
day on. 

In the Council, meanwhile, there emerged 
some hope of ending the violent exchanges 
about the Congo by Christmas, if a comprO’ 
mise resolution could be shaped up in wUch 
the more impassioned Africans’ charges of 
western intervention were passed over. But 
the embitrerment caused by the still worsen¬ 
ing Congo conflict (both Mr Tshombe and 
his rebel rivals have newly rejected pleas for 
a reconciliation) continues to poison the UN 
atmosphere, and in particular to damage the 
prospects of re-animating the organisation’s 
peace-keeping capacity. 


HOUSING AND LAND 

Legislation to Come 

T WO of the measures to which the 
government is most firmly committed 
are the repeal of the Rent Act and the 
establishment of a Crown Land Commis¬ 
sion. Both are presumably likely to come 
forward some time in the new year, and Mr 
Crossman has called in some Fabian-type 
advisers to help study such meagre faaual 
information on the background as is avail¬ 
able to him (this will be reinforced by the 
preliminary results of the Milner Holland 
report on housing in London, likely to be 
published in February). Present indica¬ 
tions are that the government recognises 
that security of tenure is more important 
to most tenants than a fixed rent, and that 
the new Labour Rent Act should put the 
main emphasis there. The definition of 
what are fair rents will apparently be left 
to a strengthened network of local rent 
tribunals. This in itself would present 
enormous problems W)f manpower and 
administration, and the tribunals* task 
would be eased if they could be given some 
guidC’line. 

One obvious guide-line might seem to be 
to tie rents to the new gross rateable values 
(which are themselves supposed to reflect 
present day rental values). But the govern¬ 
ment appears to have decided that the new 
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rates vary so wUdly, even (ot: comparable., 
property within the same city, that 
would only add to the concision. 'Tt loofe 
as if the government’s first step ma^ there¬ 
fore be to freeze rents at their existing 
levels ; and then say that any landlord who 
wants to increase his rent, or any tenant 
who wants to get it reduced, must (in cases 
of disaereement) apply to the tribunals. 

As for the Crown Cand Commission, 
some—but not all—Labour ministers are 
moving towards the sensible thesis that this 
body should not become a machine for the 
attempted wholesale nationalisation of all 
land as it comes up for development. They 
now agree that its acquisitions should be a 
purely permissive activity, to reinforce the 
compulsory purchase powers already 
possessed by local authorities. But if this 
were the policy, a two-tier price system 
would immediately be introduced into the 
land market: with those unlucky enough to 
have their land bought by the commissioh 
geltinc the lower price, and those lucky 
enough to be allowed to sell their land 
privately for development getting a much 
higher price. It would therefore be logical 
to accompany such a scheme with a better¬ 
ment tax on the latter sort of deal, perhaps 
to be introduced at the same time as the 
capital gains tax in the budget next April. 


POLITICS AND Dni'ENCH 

Bipartisanship ? 

T ill: Prime Minister, in the massive 
statement that opened Labour's case in 
the defence debate last week, offered the 
Opposition something that he had himself 
called for when he was out of office. He 
offered to inaugurate joint talks on defence 
and national security. “There would be 
groat good to the national interest if there 
were some pooling of information/’ said 
Mr Wilson. Being a thoroughly political 
person, ho may merely have been trying 
to keep the temperature of the debate down 
until the moment for his own final and 
fiercely anti-Tory speech on the next day. 
But perhaps he was serious (and some of his 
ministers certainly are;. If so, he was 
wrong. 

What is wanted in defence matters is not 
more pooling but more publication of infor¬ 
mation. There is a genuine risk that top 
politicians of both parties, meeting in 
hugger-mugger, would either get nowhere 
because of their perfectly proper fundamen¬ 
tal disagreements on defence ; or would 
involuntarily conspire to keep quiet about 
the blunders that both $ides are certain at 
times to make. ^ On the other hand, if a bi¬ 
partisan committee included backbenchers, 
the backbenchers eager to sit on it would 
be likely to be those doctrinaire figures 
(brigadiers on one side, pacifists on the 
other) who do much to make the annual 
debates on the defence estimates Such 
drearily old-fashioned' affairs. What the 
British should really start understanding, in 
this age of deterrence (which may be deter¬ 


rence by the shqjijr.^ conveptio^iroopv, 
xs of tjlldc^wea^VCtiit le 

W? whed ev#ythijg 
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The ^e thing (stert of a feW; very rare, 
scientific breakthroughs) that countries 
should nowadays want to conceal about their 
defence capacity is its weakness. And one 
would not like to make it look as though that 
is whaL Britain is concealing, ^ould one ? 


FRANCE 



Ashes to Ashes 

J iiAN MOULIN is the only man who.se ashes 
could have been put into the Pantheon 
crypt as a symbol of the Prench 
Resistance. The factions that General dc 
Gaulle sent bun over to unite in 1941 split 
up again at the Liberation. Echoes eff 
Resistance still reverberate through French, 
p^ublic life, though not so much under the 
Fifth as the Fourth Republic. It is still 
probably necessary to have a good Resis¬ 
tance record to set up as a national leader: 
M. Pinav is the usually quoted exception to 
a rule that even M. Dcffcrre—General dc 
Gaulle’s socialist rival for next year's presi¬ 
dential elections—conforms to. 

By the Liberation Moulin was safely, if 
violently, dead ; and last Saturday's Paris 
ceremony, with oration by Malraux, went 
through nem, con. The immediate reason 
for it was the twentieth anniversary of 1944. 
But why did the anniversary take rs 
particular shape ? The French, who are a 
formalist nation, set groat store by this kind 
of thing. There arc, however, two other 
explanations. 

General de Gaulle, to his credit, has never 
gone in for easy forms of glamour. But 
he is not against creating the mythology 
of his regime. The Moulin ceremony fits 
in with the general's bizarre choice in 
honouring, earlier this year, the landings in 
south France in 1944 (in which Ffee 
French troops were involved) in preference 
to the decisive ones in Normandy. 

There is also the hard truth that not 
everyone in France is as old as the survivors 
of the Resistance. The young need remind¬ 
ing. M. Malraux, at least, saw this as the 
main object of the exercise. “ But for this,” 
he said, ” how many of France’s children 
would know Moulin’s name ? ... And since 
hi& death 16 million children have been 
born.” Maybe one of those nudged 16 mil¬ 
lion will feci interested and dispassionate 
enough to write the history-book of the 
Resistance. No one else in France has. 

POSING 

Disposing of the Word 

P OSTURE, it seems, is everything. In 
1965 it is to be the word everyone will 
have to learn to use with fluency., “This, 
is not a posture we enjoy ” said the 
cetlor of the Exchequer, referring to th(j, . 
need to genuflect before the world’s 


Dec^ber inmt 
commentary with the stirring scoteiM: 

The Prime Minister maYllhd hims^ in 
an uncomfortable posture when he tell& the 
Commons tomorrow about his defence talks 
with President Johnson. 

How sad for Mr Wilson. Take., 
definition of the word in the Shorted 
^ dictionary: ** The relative dIspoidi( 

' various parts of anything ; esp. 
and carriage of the limbs and the'l^ 
whole ; attitude, pose 1606.” Onei 
which relative disposition of Mr * 
various parts could make him 
fortable. Is it that be finds the Ffi 
too hard ? Is it dut he cannot 1 ^ ^ 
squeeze between (ps mgny minfiteiii . 
out looking like'Dr^^Randa pOsl]]|l^ ^ 
photograph with%S^r 1 :^Ostle ?' Has 
he perhaps remove Jiis pipe 

from the bench before sitting do^ ? But 
the part of the definidoii most relevant to 
modern condfl^ns nsoy be: atdtude, pose 
i6o6.” Was the implying that Mr 

Wilson has hxnre than one thousand six 
hundred different nuclear policies ? Surely 
he has only three or four* 

The room for idisundei^standing ^ how- 
evcr5 wider than that. ” Poa^re lofln 
mean, “Tq pose for effect ” or, fasanatbl^, 
*'To take up an artifi^al mental posi(^/*< 
No member of the Labour par^, 
cares, woold do such a ^ing, in spite ^ 
Oxford dictionary’s evocative ^iiotatidil^ 
from Keats: /. -v 

And 8^1 these two Were postured f 

Likc^iiatural sculpture in 
Kaldor and Balogh ? Ooqaiiis ahd Stum-f: 
WllsoQ and de Gaulle ? ; The ordinary mi^ 
finds it difficult, with suih visions bcforo jit,' 
to dispose its various parts. 


/t's a Crime 

Most types of crlnoe have risen since the 
mid-fifties with the exception of. sexual 
offences. Statistics publfshed by the Home 
Office last yiiOek showed that the total 
number of indictable offences in England 
and Wales known to the police reached 
close to the million mark in 1963; only 
43 per cent of these were said to be 
cioered up. 

INOICTAttEflfFMCES 
ksftwfi to Hi* sslili 
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THE WORLD suIt^ey^^ 



How Great a Society ? 

WASHINGTON, DC 

G one is the New Frontier with its combination of hrstorical echo and 
intellectual challenge: dead and gone with its champion, the late President. 
Such a phrase, it is true, is only a label, the colour that a contender pins to 
his coat. Even before Presideni Kennedy fell, the line of the New Frontier 
had begun to be lost in the mists and marshes of the Old Congress. President 
Johnson preferred to pick a new label and pinned it up on May 22nd at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, when he told the university’s graduating class: ''In your 
time we have the opportunity to move nor only toward the rich society and 
the powerful society, but upward to the Great Society.*’ 

Like the New Frontier, the Great Society can mean much, little or nothing 
in the way of actual policy. Perhaps it fits its wearer better ; lacking the 
incandescence of its predecessor, the phrase substitutes a suggestion of well¬ 
being and general benefit for the premise of adventure. As it seems, it floated 
to the surface in discussions in the White House in the spring; it is not clear 
who, if iuiybody, recalled at the time that it was the title of a book by Graham 
Wallas, published in New York in 1914. An election campaign imposes on 
political leaders and their staffs the necessity of searching for something to 
say. They may next have to search for a policy to fit the words. This 
is the search that is going on in Washington now. 

When he used the phrase at Ann Arbor, President Johnson did give some 
indications of what he took it to mean. He talked of the next fifty years, not 
the next five, and of the use of the national wealth “ to enrich the quality 
of our American ciyilisation.” He then applied this idea to three fields of 
activity: urban life—“ in the next forty years we must rebuild the entire urban 
United Slates ”—the preservation of the countryside and an educational system 
that must be made to grow in excellence as well as in size. He also announced 
the decision to appoint working groups to study these problems “and other 
emerging challenges,” after which, he said, “ we will begin to set our course 
towards the Great Society.” The fifteen working groups, or “ task forces,” 
as inevitably they came to be called, were appointed in June and produced 
their reports in November ; they are now being studied at the White House 
for any immediate and practicable measures they may contain which might 
be incorporated in the Administration's legislative programme. What is in 
the reports is being guarded with unusual care. Premature disclosure, the 
normal meal and drink of domestic politics, is poison to President Johnson 
and the White House will say little beyond warning the inquirer not to expect 
toa much. 

Indeed, the Administration may find it hard to know just how much of 
this organised prbeess of brooding it should make public and how much it 
should conceal. Most of the men in the task forces are volunteers from 
academic life, business, local government and the charitable foundations. They 
were given very wide briefs to project their tbou^s deep jneo. society and 
far. into the future and they were d^beratdy 130c tied down to considerations 
of practical politics. Their subjecHaiatter---educatioo, area and regional 
development, transportation, natural beauty, urban affairs, foreign economic 
policy, federal-state relations and so on—gives ample scope for disturbingly 
radical proposals. Their reports, if matte known, would (fMtc an impresrion 
of vast and urgent tasks beside which any actual administrative measures would 
be bound to look petty and inadequate. Anyway, it is officially insisted, the 
task forces were not meant to make po(kpr but to provide a stream of thought 
&om which this and futile Adminiatrations can draw guidance, lliis is all 
very well but> if the AdmiAistratton \9rere1 apinst expeetttioni to attain a level 
of insight. ixKO the future shape of society wMch .was denied to ordimurv people, 
its insight would opt'help it jnuch. Society can hardly be reshaped witlmut 
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What has'been made^ lpflain fetha^^thb £ighty-o^ 
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racial troubles, inadequate schools, decay of city ’the 

destru<;tive. exploitation^ of |)ie countryside, deficiencies in trans* 
port, vmeyen econo^c dcvetopm^j^ ftll interact upon each other. 
There is a recognition that dse United States comes nearer than 
any nation, state has yet come to, possessing the material reaouroeft . 
to enable'* these problems to be mastered. The desire is stirring 
to give domsstic policy a higher priority than it has enjoyed since; 
say, the Korean war in relation to dcfence“ and foreign affairs. But, 
at least for some time yet, the approach will be bit by bit. 


F irst in the list of the Administration's proposals will come three 
left-overs from the Eighty-eighth Congress, though the new 
Bills will not necessarily be identical with those that the last 
Congress throttled. Provision for hospital care for old people, 
financed from social security funds, is a campaign commitment 
and the opposition to it, though as vocal as ever among the 
conservatives and the vested medical interests, wilt be less powerful 
in the new Congress than in the old. The Bill to undertake a 
special effort to revive the depressed Appalachian region will be 
brought in again. Something will have to be done about the Area 
Redevelopment Administration which was established in 1961 for 
four years. The last Congress refused to renew its mandate or 
extend its spending authority and its powers will expire in June 
unless a new Bill is passed by then. The ARA makes grants to 
encourage economic development in distressed areas, but on a 
local and piecemeal f^sis. The Appalachian programme would be 
something new, an attempt to deal with economic stagnation on 
a regional scale though in a functionally limited way. Once it is 
adopted pressure may arise for something of the same kind to 
be attempted in other regions, perhaps the upper Great Lakes 
or the Pacific Northw^t. 

All three **leftover” measures have to do with poverty and 
the work of two of them could conceivably be done by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, established this autumn under Mr 
Sargent Shriver to administer the poverty progi^ammc. But, 
although this programme comes closer to being a brain-child of 
President Johnson than any other major measure of the last 
Congress, his inclination seems to be not to go fast in building 
up the programme, but to feel his way and to use it, for the present, 
as one instrument among many. The programme has made both 
a slower and a more modest start than some of ks champions had 
hoped, but the 282 schemes announced in November and 
December, affecting every state of the Union, will take up some 
$118 million out of the $784 million which Congress appropriated 
for the present fiscal year. Nearly all these projects arc concerned 
With training or education in one form or another, ranging from 
a big urban job-training centre ” for 2,500 youths to be established 
in a disused military base at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, to small 
efforts in,bask education to be undertaken in remote villages by, 
members of the new VISTA Corps (Volunteers in Service to 
America, intended as a domestic equivalent of the Peace Corps). 

As the poverty programme gets under way, the criticism of its 
adequacy to the task also gathers steam. Mr Leon Keyserling, 
in a pamphlet published this month by the left-wing Conference on 
Economic Progtiesa, gives Mr ^oim^'s “war bo poverty” no 
more xhm a ritual word of praise fmd proceeds to. attack its basic 
assumption: the central hee^ity,'aays Mr Keyserling, is not to. 
educate and train workers (u^ul. though that is), hut to pursue 
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P RESIDENT JOHNSOI^ haS 
given the people Of 
Panama just what they 
wanted for Christmas—with 

a rather conspicuous string . 

attached. Uc has announced that the United States will. 
talks next month on an entirely new ueaty covering ibe J^aiiama 
Canal. This will supersede what Panamanians qall. “ the aepursed 
treaty of 1903 ” which gave the United Staieisoyeedgnty ia per¬ 
petuity over the waterway (which it huUt) and dicaiirrouiSding 
ten-mile strip of land that divides Panama in two. But. the firesi- 
dent's announcement was secondary to the news that Atherica has 
decided to dig a new canal at sea level along One of four posiible 
routes through the Central American iithmuS'—or t& transform 
the present ciinal into a Widbr sea-level pasrage. 
suggested routes would not c^t through Pahaiha, economy 
depends on the present canali» but through Cblombijif or along the 
border of Costa Rica and Kicaragua. In.&ct, negotiations will soon 
be begun with all four countries to secure signatures on prelimimuy 
treaties establishing the conditions under which the United States 
w^ould build and operate a canal on their territories. 

A new canal is certainly needed. The present one, the wonder¬ 
work of the US Army <^rp8 of Engineers in 1914, is how too 
small both for today's bigger ships’and today’s increatfed’txiffie. 
More than 300 existing commercial vessels cahridt pass 
through fully loaded and at least 50 others, as well-as;24'Americjm 
naval craft, cannot enter at all. Moreover, the slq^css df fife 
passage through the 50-mile stretch of locks, which rrisc and 
lower ships 85 feet, causes long and costly waits jn queues. A 
sea-lcvcl canal would allow imlimited traffic to go dlfpugh fairly 
swiftly ; it would be much cheaper and qisier to rim and less vul¬ 
nerable to sabotage. With a much smaller operating ,cre,W:(ahout 
1,000 instead of 14,000), the new canal Would^alm aVoid obrof 
the constant sources of friction between the United States rand 
Panama. That is the permanent American colony living In the 
Canal Zone, on whose borders last January riots broke out ti 4 ddi 
took 25 lives add caused Panama to bi^ak off diplomjitic rclatidtts 
with America until April. ' ‘ - 

A special commission of American private dtiad^' hks Wen 
established to study possible routes for the new cimal, which 
may ^ke ten* years to build. The commission mu^i; m^liiie .its re^pi^ 
mediations to the President no later than With $17,5 

million authorised by Congress k will . Ittve gedogical 

. Contip^d m page 14^ 
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PHOM A OORFESPONDfiNT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

I ii I965> when the federal goverrimepk began 
Conju&leriog its public war on poverty, 
nvfdch Congress appropriated almost 
ifSoo million, privately supported organisa¬ 
tions and institutions received voluntary con> 
tr^utions amounting to over $io billion. 
ThiSv sum was insufficient for all their pur¬ 
poses but large enough to justify the exist¬ 
ence, at least in its own estimation, of a 
rcliitively new professional group, the fund¬ 
raisers. In the United States passing the hat 
in the name of charity has become a sophisti¬ 
cated trade, employing many of the tech¬ 
niques perfected by the advertising agencies 
of Madison Avenue and providing thousands 
of people with a rcspectato living. Although 
some modestly conceived or extremely 
wealthy institutions may still rely on the 
money-raising abilities of their regular staff 
and the talents of volunteer supporters, most 
organisations need professional help in order 
lo survive and need it even more when they 
wish to finance capital improvements. 

Thus it has become steadily more im¬ 
portant for hospitals, churches, universities 
and so on to employ full time fund-raisers 
or tp hire a fund-raising firm to plan, organise 
and direct their development programmes 
(the stylish name for fund-raising cam¬ 
paigns). Since early in the nineteen- 
thirties, and particularly in the eastern states, 
fund-raising firms have been appearing like 
mushrooms and at least sixty-five of them 
are well established and flourishing. So far 
less than half that nuniber qualify for 
membership in the America Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel Inc.,, a non-profit- 
making body set up in New York in 1935 
establish a code of ethics for the new pro¬ 
fession and to protect the public. Mefnbers 
agree to supply their clients in advance with a 
statement of fees and budgets for a campaign ; 
charges based on a percentage of the take are 
regarded with suspicion. 

Ugly rumours concerning the wastefulness 
of charities and the exorbitant cost of fund¬ 
raising have circulated for years. These have 
not b^n dispelled by the recently published 
findings of a disinterested study of national 
health and welfare agencies. Authorities con¬ 
sider that 15 per cent of total receipts is a 
proper ceiling for annual fund-raising cam¬ 
paigns conducted by well-known organisa- 
tioas in these fields, but only three sutes have 
laws imposing such a JimiL Over fifty of the 
biggest chafities have just announced new 
and qc^ofm standards of Kcoundng, specify¬ 
ing the cost of fund-raising, something which 
was badly needed. But only half the states 
'fxercise any control over the solidution of 
i^Ofiiributions; seventeen require an account- 


ing from the soliciting organisations and nine 
require fund-raising firms to register. 

The public, which has been duped before 
by fraudulent groups pretending to raise 
money for worthy causes, nwy be a little less 
gullible in the future as a result of various 
recent scandals — an American Nobel 
Memorial Foundation, which had no con¬ 
nection with the Nobel Foundation, and a 
Renaissance of Italian Youth Foundation, 
which retained 85 per cent of its receipts. 

Fund-raisers tend to specialise and so 
they attract clients from the same or related 
fields. But not long ago the same firm 
organised both a campaign for Cuban 
refugees and one for Planned Parenthood. 
Few go to the length of a church fund¬ 
raising concern which states in its brochure 
that it can supply “ Christian Visitors, many 
of them ministers,’* to conduct face to face 
solicitations. As a rule, fund-raisers do not 
request money directly. Instead, they teach 
the newest techniques to the volunteers who 
arc an essential part of all fund-raising 
efforts. 

A S no two campaigns present identical 
problems the fees vary, depending on 
the amount of preparation involved, the 
length of the siege and whether help is 
available from personnel already on the 
client’s pay roll. Geography is also a factor: 
remoteness adds to the cost since the fund¬ 
raiser may be obliged to move into the com¬ 
munity, bag and I 5 aggage, at the client’s 
expense. Established firms do not normally 
manage campaigns with stated goals of less 
than $50,000; less ambitious institutions, 
however, have no difficulty finding free-lance 
fund-raisers to assist them. 

A good **Ust” of potential givers is a 
necessary piece of fund-raising equipment 
and a brisk though questionable trade is 
done by the brokers who buy and sell such 
lists. Money need not necessarily change 
hands, however, since friendly swaps go on 
between organisations. As a consequence 
Americans are flooded by requests for con¬ 
tributions and invitations ” to charitable 
affairs ; each request costs as much as ten 
cents, even when handled and addressed by 
volunteers. Social gatherings, no matter how 
undistinguished, always seem to have a pious 
excuse. Practically every kind of entertain¬ 
ment is turned into a fund-raising affair 
in aid of every conceivable cause ; foreign 
students and symphony orchestras are, 
apparently, rarely solvent. 

In New York alone there may be fifty 
theatrical performances for charity within a 
month and as many as a hundred and twenty 
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charity balb in a acaaon. LaugfaaWe as some 
of thegfiattoicki are, tiieae bafia batt be pro¬ 
fitable,, particularly when they ore auffi- 
citmhy wdQ esuiblished to attract a 00m- 
mercial sponsor (usually one in a luxury 
trade) wiiUng to underwrite the expenses in 
advice. Tickets to established fund- 
raising^ affairs arc partially or wholly 
deductible from taxable income. 

Arguments rage over the relative merits 
of the independent or the federated methods 
of raising money for basic health and wel¬ 
fare needs. Even before the first world war 
the multiplicity and duplication of fund¬ 
raising campaigns in aid of local and national 
causes indicated the need for a cheaper and 
more practical way of doing the job; in 1913 
the first major consolidated community 
drive was tried successfully in Cleveland. 
Both wars gave impetus tovthe movement, 
wliich is now the accepted and usually effec¬ 
tive system in over 2,200 communities. Each 
autumn about $500 million is collected to 
support 34,500 private organisations which, 
it is estimated, help 25 million families. It 
costs, on the average, less than 8 per cent 
of the total receipts to raise money in this 
way. But a number of organisations still 
choose, for various reasons, not to participate. 

Every segment of a community is expected 
lo give to the drive, including business cor¬ 
porations, The rule of thumb is that a firm 
ought to give for philanthropy in its varit)us 
forms about 2 per cent of its net profits; 5 
per cent may be deducted from taxable in¬ 
come. Firms lend their executives for weeks 
at a time to the basic fund-raising campaign 
and many have set up pay roll deduction 
schemes which increase the contributions 
from their employees. 

Community drives, which claim a volun¬ 
teer army of 3.5 million, receive donations 
from about 80 per cent of the families in the 
areas which they cover. Door-to-door soli¬ 
citors arc as relentless about interrupting 
the housewife at her morning vacuuming as 
her husband at his evening meal. If the 
door is not answered at first they have time 
to return, since federated campaigns may 
last as long as eight weeks. An empty pocket- 
book is a useless precaution, because giving 
on credit is encouraged. The telephone can be 
a scourge in the hands of a volunteer worker 
determined to reach her quota. In spite of 
the consolidation brought about by the united 
campaigns, the public is still faced by an 
embarrassingly large number of appeals and 
signs of hostility to them arc growing. 

Tax policy encourages generosity by 
allowing taxable income to be reduced by 
as much as 20 per cent through contribu¬ 
tions to worthy causes and even up to 30 
per cent if the recipients are “ publicly sup¬ 
ported ” charitable organisations. Each year 
larger and larger numbers of individuals avail 
themselves of this privilege (about 26 million 
out of a total of approximately 63 million 
who file federal income tax returns) and last 
year the^ contributions amounted to over $7 
biUtoo. This year’s tax Bill, which cut taxes 
and treated the charitably-minded more 
leniently, may prove to have stimulated even 
greater generosity. 
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amended to all^ such detoni^iStms:) - Thus Panama 
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petitors. The country^ of course^ is jubilant over 
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negotiations on both treaties at .onde, looping to get tlieiii!|n!l^^^ 
into one agreement before the end .of next year. Tto docs not 
seem the most generous way to put right an old wrong. ^ 
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Apprentice President: 

P HEsiBfiNT JOHNSON is not a man who fiteds it easy to ddegate' 
responsibility. But hardly a weds has gone by ainoc the 
election without news of fresh jobs for his Vice President, Mr, 
Humphrey. The constitutional and statutory duties of the Vice 
President are few. He presides over the Senate and brdsks any ' 
ties in voting which may arise. He, is a member of ^ National 
Security Council, thanks to Air Truxiaan, who was detenmned d^t. 
no future Vice President should be as ill-informed as he was when 
he was catapulted into the White House.. The Vice Presid^t is 
also, by statute, chairman of the National Space Council. Such 
tasks were small consolation to Mr Johnson during his three years 
of loyal obscurity as Mr Kennedy’s Vice President; wisely he 
has determined that Mr Humphrey, a man oi phenomenal energy 
and wide-ranging interests, shall have no time to feel frustrated. 

The Vice President is to co-ordinate and oversee the war on 
poverty and the campaign to enlarge Negro rights—both causes 
close to Mr Humphrey’s heart and experience. He is to resolve 
any conflicts among the various agencies and departments doing 
work in space. He is to guide the Administration’s legislative 
programme through Congress—if Congress permits ; it gave Vice 
President Johnson short shrift when he tried to keep his foot in 
the congressional door four years ago. The Vice President will 
also be brought into talks with foreign leaders. Unofficially, he will 
provide useful links with liberals and trade unionists. > 

Obviously Mr Humphrey will relieve the President of much 
of the burden of domestic affairs, freeing him to devote more 
time to foreign policy. But all this responsibility carries little power 
with it; Mr Humphrey will not be an Assistant President, < a 
concept which is said to offend Mr Johnson. In his view, i Vice 
President should be loyal, hard-working and self-effadog, with 
offices putting him wit^ easy reach of the White House. Mr 
Humphrey understands the part which he has been assigned : 
no second-in-command could have brought more zest, more energy 
and more devotion to an clectfon campaign than he did. He 
visked fortykwo states and over a hundred cldcs and never once 
forgot to put the President first. To tame his nidve ebullience, 
day in, day out, may be harder. But Mr Johnson and Mr Humphrey 
kamed to wo^ together in the Senate and to appreciate each 
other’s qualities. With two members of the Kennedy dan in 
Congress, the President and Vice President are not likely to 
advertise any differences which they may have. Finally, os the 
heir-apparent (even if not until 1972) Mr Humphrey every 
reason to be co-operadve. One sac^ce which may be called for 
k the Humphreys’ present aiodcst home. Mr Johnson leaiis to 
the view that an offi^ residence should b^ profvidcd fev the Vice 
President, suitable fot eqtertsiimig fatten dipitatka.atid eoabliog 
ttflu to take some of the hekvy ffiplotnatic and eeremonial burden 
off the President’s shoulders. 



A TREE has become the crux of an important round 

America’s struggle between the unstemmbfe tormii.^ 
inhabitants and the scramble to preserve for the future some of the 
authentic wilderness. It is the redwood toee. This ram and 
majesde Californian evergreen enjoys a new glamouj^ since the 
discovery last summer of the tallest known to man, a tree 367.8 feet 
high, which out-reaches London’s Big Ben by neariy 50 feet. As 
far as now known, it is the tail^t tree in tin world chou^ it is 
not old, as redwoods go—only 400 to 800 years, at a guess. This 
gangling split-topped goliath and its neighbouring giants stand by 
a stream on the magdtfiOeot coast ot cIm Pacific Ocean, north of 
San Francisco; they are Sequoia Semfkrvirdns, which arc fbuod 
only in the coastal fog belt of California. 

Here, one of the sharpest public disputes there has ever bmti, 
over whether this truly (mmidve forest should be saved or 
whether the highways should be Widened and ttriii^biciifid for 
the motorist, is comiog to the point of dedsiba Wkhia ifae 
next few months. There is powerful jpuhtic pressure' to 
a better coastal road north to Fortland and Seattle* and to 
make safer the dangerous, twisting, two<>laiie Itedwood li%b- 
way ” that now snakes through these forests. Years of engkioer- 
iog surveys have now settled on a route chat th<r gxperts 
consider economic. But it runs straight through some ef Ae 
most magnificent redwood groves, in particular thioaid^ "the 
area preserved as Prairie Creek State Paik; there the new rbad 
would encroach upon a beach untoodied by dvllisadoo, where 
redwoods thrive, huge lern ibrests cling to the bluffs and wild herds 
of elk wander fern. The Pufc Departmoit of CaHfbmia Is in pitched 
battle with the Highway Department of Calffomk and UttOSticSr 
to take each oAer to court over which has the listHOrd, 

Alt Ai$ iKHtbwiest comer of Calffomk He lumber coUiitry. Most 
of the redwoods are in ftlmt ownership, being felfed by cocnpa^es 
which pdde Thtowelves on a programme of reseeding ifter 
that jMlds new foresci in twenty years. ?The spurt of nedoeui 
enAusiasm over savffig the wlkkmeis^ieema^d^^ tbeionkn 
in the busincM of farming timber, the itand with Ae 
taUesc tree k owned by ihe Aidtta lUdwbod^ Compinyr^ It 10 
BgRcd to stay the kxb mallow ckne fbrtrgufciem (wev kbethtr dm 
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Supermarkets have encouraged the off¬ 
season trend by offering low-price specials 





and the Departmeni of Agiiculiurc has 
done its shaw by buying masses of frozen 
turkejfS—6i million pounds this year—lor 
scko 61 lunches. 

AU this has helped to make turkey 
increasingly cheap in America. The 

oven-ready ** bird, plucked and cleaned, 
now sells for an average of 35 cents a 
pound ; ten years ago the price was nearer, 
70 cents a pound. With turkeys cheaper 
and their own appetites bigger (there has 
been a growth in population of r.5 per 
cent and a rise in disposable income of 
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5.5 per Gctit since last year) it is no^ Wonder' 
that Americans arc preferring' heavier 
breeds (around 20 pounds a bird)* 
Turkeys sporting whiti feathers, more- 
overs^ are becoming more .popular than 
those with dark feathecf., They look better 
to the customer, as the pinfeathers left 
behind arc leiss noticeable. Once white 
turkeys tended to be small. Eut now, 
says the l!>^artmcni of Agriciihute, the 
newly improved heavy white breeds offer 
indfcasing competition to the former 
favourites, Broad Breasted Bronzes, in the 
category of what the department engag¬ 
ingly calls “consumer-sized turkeys.” 

There arc other inducements to the 
produCcfs to. )c^ep incceasing the of i 
the flbefes. Exports ‘ are gr^winfe—r26 
million pounds in the first nine months of 
this year—and may grow faster still, as^ 
much of the demand comes from the I 
European common market countries which 
have now lowered the levy on imports of 
turkey drumsticks and wings. Moreover, . 
feed is becoming cheaper and the methods 
of raising turkeys more efficient. These 
now include such unfesiivc but economic 
pracficcs as keeping the sexes sepaiaie. 


grove should be acquired tor the public. Even tliis costs money, 
since uncut timber is taxed heavily. There has always been 
antagonism between the fans of the great outdoors and the lumber¬ 
jacks. Today, the need for more houses, growing markets for 
furniture, the urgent pressure for new jobs in the West have stirred 
the lumber industry to a vigorous defence of its legitimate 
business ; redwood is an especially desirable timber. 

It was trying enough when the lumber men, eager for a better 
highway for their lorries, had to argue with wild-life supporters 
from the Save-thc-Rcdwoods-Leaguc or the Sierra Club (both with 
headquarters in San Francisco), along with the California State Park 
Department. They all wanted to push the new road at least a 
few miles back—about ten—to save the finest trees. But now the 
battle has brought to the boil, a long-simmering inquiry into the 
desiraUItty of a national redwood park in this coastal section of 
northern California. President Johnson has asked for a recom¬ 
mendation by January, in time to put the matter before the coming 
session Congress, and thousands of letters in support or protest 
arc piling up in Washington. It is estimated that once there were 
2 million acres of redwoods In California ; now, it is said, there arc 
only 300,000 acres of virgin growth remaining. Of this, only 
48,000 acres are preserved in state parks ; the federal project would 
add about 50,000 acres more. 

The lumber industry is vital to the western economy and seven 
of the largest concernsi owning about 800,000 acres of redwoods 
and cutting from them about 800,000 b^rd feet a year, have 
organised to oppose the proposal for a national redwood park. They 
contend that the lands which the state has already set aside are 
sufficient. Yet the state is so dissatisfied with its holdings that it is 
just completing a mdstei'^plan to identify all stands of redwood 
which are still in private hands and which it considers beautiful 
enough to be worth preserving for ever. AU that stopped the n6w 
highway from being slashed through the groves months ago was 
an ord» from tfae^tate Governor insisting that this plan be com- 
^^kned fifsCp He hopes that this clear-cut map may rally Californians 
fr reacue die '' b^^? regions and that it may appease the lumber 
Those who want a highway—and they include a vast 


majority of the local people in these mountain towns who measure 
progress by lorry traffic—will now press to get the road through 
this year, before Congress can halt it by authorising a park. Those 
dedicated to saving redwood forests that stand, the experts say, 
just as primeval forests stood 5,000 years ago will redouble their 
efforts to keep off saw and surveyor. 

Striking at Christmas 

A BIC railway strike, ordered by three shop unions, the 
machinists, metal sheet workers and electrical workers, 
which might have caused Christmas chaos, has been postponed 
until January and may never take place. Last week it was also 
announced that the dockers* leaders in New York had reached a 
settlement with the shipping companies, just before a court injunc¬ 
tion forbidding a dock strike expired. But here trouble has blown 
up. Dockers in the Gulf of Mexico, who usually take their cue 
from New York, have refused to do so this time and in New York 
itself some dockers have gone on an unofficial strike. 

This may be partly in sympathy with their colleagues in the Gulf, 
but seems mainly to be out of distaste for the terms of the new 
agreement. The contract is to run for four years, twice as long as 
its predecessor, and it provides increases in wages and other bene¬ 
fits estimated to be worth about 80 cents an hour to each man. 
(The present basic wage is $3.26 an hour.) In addition, a guaran^ 
teed annual wage has been introduced for those who work regu¬ 
larly on the docks. But in return for all this the dockers’ leaders 
gave way, after stalling for five years, on the question of over- 
raannihg- Work gangs arc - to be cut from 20 men to 17 by 
October, 1967, to take account of the use of more mechanical 
equipdient. To prevent this from causing unemployment no new 
men are to be allowed into the industry so that retirements and 
deaths will reduce the work-force. Both steps were recommended 
by a special government commismfi, till the concession on size of 
gangais. unpopular with the dockers themselves—and the contract 
cannot go into force until they have ratified it. 
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Peace 
and 
ill-will 
in 

Cyprus 

FROM OUR 
CORRESPONDENT 
IN NICOSIA 

A t around thr ee 
o’clock every day a 
piercing whistle from the 
Turkish side of the Green 
Line (the truce line divid¬ 
ing the Greek and Turkish 
parts of Nicosia) tells the I 
owner of a tiny Greek 
taverna on Paphos Street 
that someone warns to 
make contact. Under the benevolent noses of the United Nations 
iroops, a private Harry Lime-like deal is fixed over cigarettes^ 
brandy and no one knows what else. Good wishes ate exchanged 
and the curtain comes down till the same time next day. British 
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forward-looking development budget has just beei^ introduced and 


journalists who cross the Green Line into the Turkish quarter ‘ 
bring back greetings from one or two sturdy Turks to *' my friend, 
Jacovus,’’ or my friend, Andreas.” At Nicosia airport, twice a 
week, Turkish “ escapees ”—often people who have gbnc to Turkey 
for medical treatment—-arc chaperoned by efficient, but slightly 
embarrassed, Greek girls. A sickly TurWsh child squalls ; the 
Greek stewardess approaches it with the hauteur of a Brahmin 
viewing an untouchable ; the situation is saved by a British steward 
who picks up the child. 

But the tiny pockets of communication between the two sides 
only add a mixture of poignancy and bathos to a situation that is 
essentially tragic. Though in places like Larnaca and Limassol 
there may be some easing of the racial conflict, in Nicosia, the 
political nerve-centre, social intercourse between the two communi¬ 
ties is almost negligible. Throughout the island, the day-to-day 
life of the Turkish Cypriots defies all the canons of economics. 
Basically they depend on charity: on the financial support given 
by the Turkish government, one of the Turkish banks and the Red 
Crescent. As if to boost morale, there has been a brave attempt 
at a face-lift in the Turkish quarter of old Nicosia; a new bclp- 
yourself-style restaurant has opened near Ataturk Square and 
smaller bars and tafes have been refurbished—all talk of stamclon 
being forgotten. But in the tents of Hamid Mandres, and in tlie 
enclave at Kokkinit, som^ two thousand or more refugees are still' 
huddled together in a camaraderie of fear and hatred. 

Yet it must be said hi all fairness that Archbi^np M^dcarm 'and 
his minister are makffig a serious effort to govern 'the island . and 
keep its economy tidkihg bver. In tecosia’s Greek qbaner, Christ¬ 
mas, 1964, will not be remembered as a depressing Sffair! The 


ambitious tourist plans are bein^ laid for 1965 and 1966. 

The archbishnp and his ministers are aliM> qiiietiy knocking do^^ 
one by one, most of the remaining pillars of the Zfirteb sbttleihent^ 
Within the last few weeks the law cdUrts have been “nnHed**^; a' 
new taxation system has been Intrbduced ; p^liminary tnbVes ha^e 
been made to abolish the Greek comniu^ duunber with 

its Turkish counterpart, was one of the distinctive features oif the 
Ziirich constitution ; and, most significant of sfU, ** unified ^ miint- 
cipalities have been introduced. All this is very inudi ^ 
because (apart from the unification of. the cbuits) the Titrks.haw^ 
ignored, or repudiated, all of these so-call^ tefdtmS. Ar^bidi^^ 
Makarios, however, is creating the illusion that Orderly, ritioiw! 
government is being introduced, and in the process he is suttbjpti- 
tiously creating a new constitution embodying his nlun ot^ectivcs. 

Meanwhile, in the three and a months since mid-Septet^r 
—when the tension over the Turkish bombing raids and sub¬ 
sequent Greek economic blockade began to 8Ubsicie-<-^ ufinatUfat^ 
calm, almost a spirit of restraint, has crept into the behaviour 9^1 
Greeks and Turks. The simplest explanation is perhaps tlMt each 
side is on its best behaviour for tactical rea^s because of tjie 
forthcoming debate on C^rus in the Unit^‘Nations 
Assembly. But officials (whether in the Cyp^.^yerhmtet, 

UN, or westerp embassies) te 4 d to see in tms luli tl^c Brst rod,, 
beginnings of ,a return to normality.*' ., ^ ^ ^ 

In a sense,.tlii$ is fair dKmgh; a large pr^r^p of the 
inhabitants do go about their ordinary buix^Ss ‘without 8l:^6u™||!V. 
anyone in thb pr^ess, or being dtot at rhemsdves. This . 

so for many tnbhths. But a Cypriot’s hotioii cif 
not like most i^plc’s. It includes a^pagesmt of btdri^ 
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ftltfn|;;^^ge8 years «^:|)oliu^ 'tilrbiiI<gcc|\n«^**. 

ve|K)^rs^!JMa(i^|lieiV way,)!^ ^ojle^ 
traffic as .dt^ .thunder to the world the blood-curdling tiding, of 
the latest Anglo-American misdeeds; battalions of excited school¬ 
children almost bursting their lungs on national days; groups of 
fearful, suspicious tnen in ceffee-sht^ relaying and dissecting the 
lateK “plot ” to asis^ate 4|rbbhlihi#Mal^s (or to assassinate 
fhe^WOuid4« astttsdns of the the daub- 

Square at pffitkal slogans; 

i.aaif the hcgwlgpC Britons, 

Ih, I>aiie^ B}pl|E|i'^a^'|te8i@N$tt^^ to mention 

rawdattd Gr^ |M'the. ii^uiti^ national 

guard, sedc s«^p |^' dle'a^s IjtnihihtNiis. hi addition, there 
IS now a plastk-boab canqiii^. 

In facti'Wl intcftdttently for about 


: ^gree“ tnoh^s i” hut by <bippai|s^a^f la|t* 

/ 4.v«ust 4^ hihdly rated, a headlihe hi^rhe lo^l ^peri,ial lets ih 
the imerxutioaaL ptess^As always,- tbe.govttriuncnt clakos - that it 
has identified the ** terrorists " and chat arrests will shortly be made; 
but very few observers now have any faith in the government’s 
promises to deal with terrorism within its own community. Cofi« 
ceivably, the bomb campaign will fade away; but f6r the^mbrn'ent 
it ominously reveals the d^ec of unrest within th^CrVck Tranks i 
not- having had the Turks to 6gfat for three months, thip ^eeks 
arc begmniog to among themselves. i " 

Again$|t^^ baci;^^lld of weary and deceptive calm, Cyprus 
< faces of cf^ The flash point niai come with the 

United NipDns debate, gtt^thc report of the knjki^ator,. St Qsdo 
Plaza, wMm is expect^ dlot% afterwards. Meanwhile, life goes 
on—accorifing to tlie C^i(prioti^ node of normality. 
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Chagrin behind the candies 

\.j 


■ ’ FROM WR BOVN CORKESPONDEMP 

V . ' • ’ ' 

C ANDLUS will-burn once again in die windows, of most west 
Gerwn homes this coi^g New Year's eve as a symbol 
of the nation's hope of reuxuficaUon.. In something of the same 
confused Hpirit as that in whicl^ many Britons wear poppies on 
Armistm Day, Germans wiU light their candles this year with 
raotiy^ ranging from sincere^ reverence for the idea of a united 
nation toi a vague f^r of offending the neighbours. Outsiders 
can merely guess at what thoughts may be flickering in the heads 
behind the illuminated curtains. It is not posrible yet to deter* 
mine bow widely national feelii^ has been really hurt by the rougb- 
ness with wfai^ Qeiman wet^^tled aside af thq Kafo 

meeung in Paris last week by allies absorbed in their own problems, 
plans and prejudices. Even if very few cafe today, they can still be 
made to ewe tomorrow. 

Hiis slimmer the chief organisers of “ Germany Indivisible ”— 
an all-party and state-supported repository for preserving and 
fostering the idea ol* one Gcrinany-^-quietly resolved to tn,teri 4 iify 
their campatgn. !hf§ winter should the world’s statesmen continue 
to disregard the German people’s wish to live tdgetber in one 
state. Their confirnied by the delegates to 

the orgaiusation’s iuhmal (Conference in Berlin at the begin¬ 
ning of December. l[o response partly to this derndnstration, arid, 
partly to increasing^ complaint^ of government inactivity from, 
members of the coalition parties, Ac , foreign ihitilster, 
Sc^^pdder, set off for the meetini^ of l^ato mfoist^rs intending ..to 
j^sWde the African,and French governments to 
iit k^tmon c^Urig for j^oew initiative fo bring Eu^sia.td discuss 

V ^ 1 

Ildw^ mainly in consequence of French obstruction, Herr 


Schroder failed to ^adikvo Iris object has been told in the main 
newspapers in excited rotmd-by-round reports. The first round 
Wat the unimagimitive if not studiedly discourteous reception 
, pyoii the fore^ at Orly ; the final one, his muttered 

^ ^blait^athul 'Vm Itlrfy to. a Fmoch official’s remark that so long 
with pl^ for joining an Atlantic nuclear 
^m^ft CQokl scgt^ly look to French support in other projects. 

^ The. German jovenunemt hkt been at pains to subdue its 
mmedlS^tiOT. It has publis|^ the full te^ of Herr Schroder’s 
"address fo ^\Aida^ Qoui^ on December. 15th to prove' 
% that the forrigo minister was not provocatively contemptuous of 
the French da/rappa when he explained , why Germany 
preferred to pin its fiitli on American military powers It has 
drawn attention to paragraph five of the communique in which 
the Nato ministers restated their belief .in the ^importance 
of a settlement of the German problem. But thq mortifica^ 
lion remains. It was made clear at Faris to all the world 
that none of the poweifs attached priority to reuniting Germany. 
To Germany, yes. But the pursuit of international 

ambitions, political and military, were not to be allowed to 
disturb the general effort to e^se international tension. 

Of course, Herr Erhard, Herr Schrdder and their team of 
advisers and n^otiators understand riut, in the long run, Germany 
has at least as much to gain as any other country from a relaxation 
of tension and military effort. Thqy arc none the less immensely 
discouraged by the turn of events, which seems to reinforce the 
arguments of the motley band of their nationalist critics at home. 
Repeatedly aecused of inadequately representing German interests, 
Herr Schrdder was publicly discomfited at Paris wh(m he trjed 
to speak out for thexn. Nor has he been much helped against bis 
domestic critics by what l^s become known of the British govern¬ 
ment’s proposals fur an Adtxuk jauclear Britaub it 
obj^ts to that degree of ndxfd manning in a nuclear fleet that 
ibe German government sees as an answer to the fears of those 
who still suspect Germany’? motives. And, to. m^y German 
observers it looks as thm^* Britain is arranging to keep back a 
national for^e da/rappee for use, if necessary, east of Suez. 

h is imiiQsrible, 'at present, to assess how moved the Gcrinan 
people are about these matter^, piiefly , because the technical^ 
issues of atomic warfjU'O fU’C beyond the layman’s .comprehension, 
the, demand.'to, a German part apd say* In the best’s nuclear 
disTOsitions is (^nfined alnwst ex^uslvely to the Bundesw'ehr.. And, 
wi^ all respect to Germany Xamyisible ” jind 0 host of yif^kend 
orators, the forci^h qbscryer . still\sees ho sigii, of a change ini the 
general mood of resign^tibh^.fo facts of partitioo. ; Biit tqdai^’s 
political leaders arc Thejrjel ace jpowtial i^emagogues in 

the Iand‘wbo afp m ^ c^m^^ ek^n year to phy on 
popular gricvaiieci|.CQifcdrning t|ic. increasing price which Germans 
are lbein|( ^ed f0 pay for a part^rship hi which, theii: country 
secths to be ekpictetif to play ah inferior part.. 
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ARMS UNeONTROL 

Venerable 

Violation 

O N Christmas Eve, 150 years ago, the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent for¬ 
mally ended that famous war durii^ which 
the British burned Washington (IX], not 
George, of course, and it was merely a re¬ 
prisal for the American burning of York— 
Toronto, not Eboracum). ActuaUy, the 
“War of 1812” ran on into January of 
1815, when Andrew Jackson won die badle 
cf New Orleans ; but that was just a normal 
failure of communications in those pre-hot¬ 
line days. For a century and a half, the 
thousands of miles of “ unfortified frontier *’ 
that separate the larger of the two North 
American countries from the smaller have 
been ceaselessly hailed as a model of effec¬ 
tive arms control. Lies, all lies. 

What did Mackenzie King say iu 1921? 
“ All dread of future wars,” he declared, 
would vanish if the powers then about to 
negotiate naval limitations at Washington 
would “ agree to do what we a century ago 
did so successfully on our Great Lakes.” 

A few months later, he knew better. On 
becoming prime minister of Canada and 
looking into the files, he was shocked to 
find that '' our American friends have been 
steadily evading the century-old agree¬ 
ment limiting naval strength on the Great 
Lakes, so much so that “ it has become more 
or less of a mockery to speak of its terms in 
the manner in which we do.” (This was 
not quite fair to the Americans ; the British 
had been first to violate the agreement.) 
Nevertheless, the legend still persisted. 

Profes.sor James Eayrs of the University 
of Toronto may now have definitely 
destroyed this venerable myth. In the 
autumn issue of Disarmatnent and Arms 
Control (Pergamon Press, Oxford), he re¬ 
views the actual history of arms control on 
the Great Lakes since 1814. At Ghent, 
the British had demanded unilateral dis¬ 
armament. They urged the United States 
to keep its armed forces off the lakes alto¬ 
gether. Not for the last time, the Americans 
rejected an invitation of this kind. But in 
1817 the Rush-Bagot agreement bound the 
British and Americans not to build or arm 
any warships on the lakes above a limit set, 
for each side, at four vessels of up to 100 
tons, each carrying only one cannon. 

Postwar sentiment favoured even more 
general atid complete disarmament. By 
1820 there were no fighting ships on the 
lakes at all. But in 1841 Daniel Webster, 
as Secretary of State, had to protest when 
two British warships of illegal size and 
armament appeared on the lakes. The 
British—diplomatic smoothies even before 
the age of striped pants—murmured 
that it w’as only a temporary .violation. 
This turned out to be ^truc; but,, of 
course, the Americans did not believe 
it; ■ They built, at Pittsburgh of all 





From the left: Taft, Webster, Laurier, King 


places, a 700-ton warship with six 
guns, and railroaded it to the lakes in pieces. 
It served there for eighty years, being joined 
in 1897 by a 900-too s^iteLship, wl^ pre¬ 
sence on the lakes 'b^:^|iie jkoowh to 
Canadians only when it coUid^ with a 
vessel of theirs. 

After this, Canada evidently decided that 
it would rather be told about American 
violations than crash into them. In 1908, 
when the 13400-ton the largest 

camel Ottawa had yet had to swallow-^was 
brought in, Canada insisted that it must not 
be armed while in the lakes. Soon after¬ 
wards, the United States asked for consent 
to the arming of this ship. It took Ottawa 
four months to say no; by then it had in 
fact been armed, and Some fur, d^w between 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier rod President Taft. 

The 1917-18 period, not unnaturally, 
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made both panics ^ 

still theoretically 
in 1932 Mackenade 

shocking dneovety, sped to w«uw|^ fn 
seek- a, new. treaty that, sbiipild eatb^ Ac 
si^t of i8t7 in a. fo^;. qibrf 
bpoonred in dhe «b8eTvaiiee;;tto .>ia.t|^ 
breach. He found the SeateuKy 
equally startled fo 

tarisabon of the Great iJahBf-.^. % 

new treaty were diuly pteAfwLM Airy 
of assurances of znutitalifop^lDii .PhI-.'cU 
this zeal petered out, io .citvtlQSstMicefsfll 
some ob^Hty, During 
second world war a sertes of “ le-iawpwtar,. 
tions” Were oflSciaBy deeded td. :bi: 
“consisient with thp ^it of .the 
agreement”;' siiKl'^sometfatitg . 
thuty armed vessels may now' be seen m 
the Great Lakes in a. normal year. > 


ARMS CONTROL 

Freezing and 
Icebreaking 

L ord aiALFONT gave, in the maiden 
speech he delivered in the House of 
Lords on December 17th, a crisp review of 
the priorities he envisaged in his new role as 
Britain's minister of state for disarmament. 
Many countries were now technically able 
to produce a nuclear weapon “ not in years, 
but in months.” The halting of nuclear 
^read was the most urgent of all problems. 
One of the British govemmenrs “basic 
reejuirements for nuclear control within the 
alliance ” was that any new project “ should 
be seen clearly to involve no dissemination 
or transfer of control to any non-nuclear 
power.” 

Second only to a non-dissemination agree¬ 
ment came the aim of halting nuclear tests 
underground. Seismological advances should 
now enable the western governments to scale 
down their insistence on seven on-site 
inspections a year to a “much smaller” 
number which, the minister thought, Rusisia 
might well acce[n. (This vieW ms gained 
ground in America, too, since a significant 
test explosion in Mississi^i in October.) 
President Johnson’s offer to “freeze” 


production of nuclear vehicles has been 
blocked by Russia’s doama that there must 
be no “ inspection wi^ut disarmatneoju” 
This dogma—which Russia itself has under-^ 
cut by backing the “ Gomulka plan ” for a‘ 
central Buro^n free;K—he fOt 
round. Lord Chalfont suggested, by Unkmg 
the Johnson freeze with another American 
proposal, the “ bomber bonfire.” He 
revealed that he was “ energetically ” urging 
the Americans to be flexible about maxing 
percenuges or parity the basis for initial 
arms reductions, to avoid presendng Riussia 
with an intolerable sense of inferiority. 

While pointing to the impressive work of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Axency 
in Washington, he emphasised that au the 
thinking and research could not be left to 
America. In the long run» in^d) perhaps 
his most significant words kiere' the 
announcement that a research ] unit cm 
disarmament is bdM qeatibd ii|i tOft Fbifibign 
Office, partly staffed by experts ntbughtln 
from outside^ and that he himself woedd 
seek advice from a panel of non-ofiSdal 
people drawn from the universities and 
where. J)isarmament is a combated 
job; and the intellectual tools 
job have not yet been ftil^ aSS^Ifledi/ 
Now that Britain is at last, 

to try to do this^tt womd oc 'ilibfW 
that Russia tod niight begid 
its best brains to the task. ' " 
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INTBRNATIOKAL R&ORT 


CHtl»A 

Up the Barber's 
Pole 





O NE dt tbc^ddAer facts of western histoiy 
is hoW idditogicaJ. the male hairstyles 
hive Always been. It kU (like cverytliing) 
goes back tb th^ Romany with their love m 
military ahomneAs. Long hair for men was 
a wick^) tinrepnUkan thing, and it only 
reidly got goto tmder the emperors. 

VPhen Church took over the Caesars* 
European hegemony, k also took over this 
same source of contention. Think of all 
diose monastic demarcation disputes about 
the size of the tonsure on a monk’s shaven 
headi Nor was the Reformation, when it 
came, inumine from the theory that long 
locks were Unmoral. Remember the cava¬ 
liers and the roundheads. When the Puri¬ 
tan roots spread out of Europe to America, 
their finest flower was that well-known bare- 
head, the old-style Npw Englander. 

In spreading to Asia, one post-Christian 
heresy—communism—is carrying with 
it the same stylistic prejudices. To read 
the Chinese press, it sounds as thou^ the 
barber’s pole has been transonogrified into 
the spearhead of the revolution. Nferc is a 
moral talc> fropi one newspaper, for you: 

' One Saturday night an old lady brought 
a youth of about twenty into a Peking 
barber’s. Pointing to his strange haircut, 
she said: Look. What sort of haircut docs 
he have ? ” and asked the barber to get rid 
of it. Coming on top of ckhortaiions from 


the local party :8acretary^ tfada made the 
ba^rs see that bread masseg of the 
people do not cat^e for atich hakdoi. They 
copse<^uently began to urge their custtoers 
^ toe them* 

one barber urs^ a steady cua- 
fepnb to abaackn his, & man not oi^ 
kbipred him but went aw«r in gmt aoMT. 
ne {barbers thoi held a mscussion. iKy 
sab}V'" We u« of the worUiK class. Out 
wolk is to serve the peofile. ..To, carrt' obt 
in haircut styles ntedds 

44^^ custom and, . 4 Ebii||hilK 

healthy.” - yjrswT... - 

j'iml^ple odd-s{hBe 

f*:<:Many oflil' 


th^m have gradually 



change.’ 


Many a mod’s or rocker’s mum would be 
glad to succeed so well at dissuasion. Not 
that this disposes of the dangers that lurk 
in a Chinese barber’s.' Moral tale Two: 

•Youhg mert using a'Shanghai barber’s 
shop have been trying tb date the seVen girls 
who do the haircutting. One waited outside 
until the shop shut to ask his girl out for a 
soft drink. Another wrapped a surreptitious 
ctoma ticket Among the notes he paid for 
his hairoit with. 

' When the local party heard about these 
frenzied attacks by the bourgeoisie at 
the saloon they realised that a compli¬ 
cated class strtole was going on. They 
decided to heighten the girls’ socialist 
awareness. The girls, came to realise that 
their, ivork was not jnst for earning a livings 
but also for helping the revolution. They 
have intensified their e^orts to study and 
work hard; and by wearing plain clothes 
and eating simply intend to do all they can 
to alter the old habits. What is more, six 
of the seven, who are still spinsters, have 
decided tb postpone all thoughts of uiarriage 
indefinitely.’ 

The Chinese hierarchy is railier Wn 00 
non-marriag4. It is one way of fighting the 
population explosion, after all. The maga¬ 
zine Chirtd Youth printed with approval a 
letter from 21-year-old revolutionary Chang 
Shih-lin. He was determined not to marry 
until he was 28, even though bis parents 
and his friends kept introducing girls to 
him. “ When you are older,” his friends 
said, ” all the young, beautiful and progrea- 


SPAIN 

Dromedaries 
and Kings 

raOM OCR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

N ot a white Christmas^ but a wet Christ¬ 
mas, is wb^t many Spaniards have 
been praying for. The last three moilths 
have Been e^ptlonally dry and in said- 
r>e6ember the Archl^op of Madrid 
ontotl that prayers for ram be said at 
an exo^f first and second class masses.** 
Meteorological preferences aside, the 


Spanish Christmas is yearly becoming more 
like its agnostic northern cousin. A rising 
tide of Christmas cards—called, rather con¬ 
temptuously, los Chri$ttms —now forces the 
Spanish postal service to handle five times 
more mail than usual in December. The 
draw for et gordo de la Navidad —the huge 
first prize of the Christmas lottery—causes 
ten million Spanish hearts to miss a beat. 
Salvador Dali has predicted chat ft will be 
won this year, by 64777, according to some 
papers, or 50477, according to others (now 
pity the poor journalist reporting Spanish 
economic statistics), ^ 

Nudge 4 by the ministry for tourto^ more 
and more tonm councils are investing: in 
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sive girls will have boy-friends alceady,”^ The 
Peking Evelyn Home disagreed : 

An ideal mate> ill my. opinion, shQcdd 
first of all be progressive ideologically.' 

. . . Facial beauty will viiher with age ^ 
true beauty lies in the purity And nobk-^ 
ness of thought and soul. 

It sounds like Shakespeare in a glum 
moment. 

Sex, clearly, has to be fought back. E«ast 
season’s topleb swimsuits threw one Chin^ 
columnist info a. worse frenzy of denuncia¬ 
tion than any western evangelical achieved. 
It was a warmongering plot, no.Iess. ‘'When 
the imperialists play the trfck of peaceful 
evolution. ygainst socialist countries, they 
riways deliver their demoralised way of life 
in a neat package.”. Neatness was one accu¬ 
sation the swimsuits, escaped in. the VPcst., 
Not meddlings lack, sense or justi¬ 
fication. The waiters in a Shanghai resuu- 
rant who told olt customers for ordering 
too much (li.bottle-s of wine between six 
of them) were not perhaps wrong when, the 
country has a food shortogc. Why, though, 
is a tailor praised for nagging, a cirl hpt to 
have her trousers too tight? ' It should Also 
be a good thing to save doth. 

But are we western .observers dotvn- 
hearted? No. Against all the glopmy re¬ 
ports of the Chinese revolution’s “ blue 
ants,” it is nice to know that, 15 years after¬ 
wards, there are still people wanting odd 
haircuts, tight trousers or to introduce their 
priggish son to a girl; and who come back 
arguing when they don’t get what they want. 
This same rubbery bounciness in the human 
character eventually modified even New 
England puntanism. But don’t try walking 
down an American sidewaUt wearing long 
hair in order to test this. Unless you also 
wear earplugs. 



Chrisunas illuminations,. awarding prizes 
for seasonably decorated shop-windows, and 
erecting . toandc Nativi^ ^ tableaux in 
squares and public gardens. Christmas trees 
even are becoming fashionable, despite 
patchy ecclesiastipu disapproval^ thpugh 
most Spanish ramHies stil^ give priority to 
their traditional helenas r Bethlehcms ”) 
populated not only by Jesus, Malry^ Joseph, 
shephierdss kin^ and animals but by 
spldiCfSi Castil!^ peasants, Moors and 
Ind^s. By Christmas eve, the citizens of 
Mwid alone .were expected to buy at least 
three million pf the^ little figures. Ski- 
dubs and mouittalneering groups compete 
Informally for hbnbu^ of erecting Spain’s 
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[ jfcar army skJera bin 
km Nativitv.^ceoe oa 
Jfitet up in tte Pyrenees* . 
j however, one d Spaiii*a ' 
Velude to festivity rather 
In public p^es the 
filly falls oii Chriauhas 
ty and most cof^ and 
_ament close. ' Spaniard^ 
t\o spend ChriiQnas eve at home, drink- 
e and bettcirwiac thpn^.TO 
_ a vast oTwftkh 
4^ is usually cUdkcjh. C[ 

in the sort rf lethai 

. __• 1. ■*%_* 


associate with Boxii 
is the 4 iine for pub 


jdkesi reitauranti kro^crami 

Gabarete tw in t]j{t si^^er are touiM^ 
trap$3^ afe now take»:over by Spaidards 
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Snowdcl Under 



!>dhee December 26th.' 

' The magic of the Kings is best savoured 


small town. They appear suddenly on 
reve^ a^d pra^^i^ 'r - hj^eback (their dromedaries arc resting) in 
4 blaze of lanterns and, tossing sweets to 
the children, are escorted to the tawn hall 
wtiire the black king, always the mdst popu- 
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continuous 
ha^ not lei 
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Acuities thiB Guinea, 
rin 1958, it has had a 
r'crisis which amaaiiigly 
[ <x)llap». I#fft .by the 
‘^ted railway, a hundred 
; and almost no Indus- 
unable to exploit its 
^tvsllli^ihe^belp of- 

otlier legacy of r : 

After independc^C^^< 

Toure turned to the 
assistance and loahs./ Tbe^ 
granted for a numh^ of pfte^e pfO|ect8 
which had little bearing 0]l ;the cpi 
needs. In Conakry, 

ing works was lei . ttpl ^ tb4 ; l09^ 

Tatrice Lumumba,' wh£di' is ptobaUy. big 
enough to satisfy, all ^est An^'^s iu;iedii. 
Most of the machickdi^^ is imadid|[ awmy for 
lack of work. The Rhs^iM^ a 
horel in Camayexine» hot &t frohi Conat^, 
^ delivered cutlery, linen or kitchen 
; bptel has been ready for 

' equipment. 


itancc, 

ship 
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iwkftig 51 
■iron. ^ Hus: 



$ Ogi^akry radio station is not 
because the Russian 
^t the city is built on 
cars and lorries can be 
^i^tside Conakry: most of 
without spare parts, 
jjnow a legend) was sent 
to clear roads in the 

-h&' 

" fliese* misses’. ‘ Ope is a _ 
cigarette factory. Bet on the^Wholelbii 
munist states' aid^ has hfen ill-direct^;l 
Much of the $100 paillion'mey granted wait" 
wasted. Not that vtestern ili it always well^ /A 
aimed. American aid has 
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of spare parts and 40,0001< 
The rice deliveriar^r 
because Guinea 
rice a year, and 



encouraged. Many rice fields have become 
unproductive through sheer negligepce. One 
very successful piece of A)mari 
howevch, fa the American 
Hope, which is visiting Con: 
months. Part of the blame for 
muit admittedly lie with the 
m^y of whom cannot handle 

* would take $8‘million to ^ _ 

300-mile railway and thus openvbb^ '%e J: yerlK^ |nto alui 
interior. This is rich^.jjmlc add|agricul- ,, ^ 

tuAl pro^MiSr^lff ht$i shell 
yi& a " IWJiApressivi 

agricultural exports ^ beginning to w'^ 

of total in i960 to 25 per cenffige year. reaches three-qu; 

With trade in the doldrums, 
resort to a good deal of smuglQ^J^ifll^ 

‘ i^-and-^Senega!.^ Cattle and a&tt^ 
ii^sent across the border in exc|at(|e{dif^% 

les, radios and spare parts. Thi serious- niclans study 
I of the smuggling can be ’ seen. in President Toi 
decrease of diamond expofts, frQ|Ki seeing bis country 
[7^000 in i960 to about £2^^000 fjikt Maybe irrespondl 
The disappearance of goods xrom iK^ V gjo-lucky admini: 

IS and inlets, in the do^inttft4.\ ^;pmsidcntV 
omic crisis, bas fomented dfsoontenL ^ ri * 

ers we made worse by rapid 
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serious plot was at 
nca’s only newspaper, 
meeting of the PIXj 
G uinden) for Novem- 
icting. President Tour6 
iounting unpopdarity. 
lay with his ministers 
reaucrats who “ had 
and the re\n>lution, 
yes at the people’s 


part in smi_^ 
were promised f^lp 
corruption. An 
w'as set up. and 
luxurious villas 
government expii^ 4 t 
confiscation and 
After the long 
to look brigbe^a; 
which w^as kept 
posed communist tcodeilt^ 
re-examining the.situacfwfa' 

, of a Pan: Ameridah'lntte&ti^ 

of big ^l^eSbnents in the tourist 
stry. The Tjf^iA complex (an inter- 
tpal consortia^ set u]p for the exploita- 
deposits and their con- 
1) is doing well after an 
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rs of the child popula- 
; of these continue their 
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(AfMrIcar Britain, Fninee, Q arm a ny ) lato^avokh 
llonunittlng Itself f}>r as long 
! follows that the first nation obligad to move 
' Its counter Into thHoal square ('^Nuclear 
Meraff'^l^saorificed Its ultimate bargain¬ 
ing and lost. There are no 

winnerfflhf loser bays a prearranged forfeit 
(in cash, JupMum, qtc.) to the rest. 

A singMMM Is us^ in determining moves. 
QlveBjmsiifflt of ttie game. Us a good throw, 
and 6 a^j^me. Clstarfy, also, penalties send 
you fqfMli^, and bpnuses backward. 
Eaminationlias one counter, which spirals 
clc^ wise along the rounds of negotiation to 
theAoal squate. There Is also one ''wild*' 
cbufqni: (thoSoviet threat), which each 
playef^ilfm^es in turh* This starts on the 
bot1pnr|rigjltM^Ai^<^ porner (see dotted outline) 
and li^e only counter on the board when the 

f ame dpfns. 

he playetnilraw their countries by lot. The 
ordei^idrtirny Is fixed: France, Germany, Britain 
and Ap^^-ica. The dice is shaken in turn. It is not 
neceSisVVtbthrovvaStostart, Sixes do not 
ln\mve a doimie throw. 

Af|^/he has;moved, each player Ari/sf a/so 
mot^ the Si^Wt counter. He has the option 
of one, two pr three squares. 

This counter moves anti-clockwise to begin 
wlljl^tw4^W reaches square 1, it reverses 
(in hiid-piove if nepessary) tilt It eventually 
getthpbk to the penultimate square; there, 

It reverses! again; and so on. (If, however, on 
an antM^bfoiSkwise move, the counter reaches 
the^iWesterl^^Summit" on square 6 with no 
pla&rs' courmrs on the remaining five squares, 
it Nl^ the op]mn of following the arrow and 
swit^lfig tmo a clockwise trajectory.) 

A playelKs move, plus the subsequent shift in 
theSofvietftireat, constitute a single 
demarche. Vimen the demarche Is complete, 
the player chfbks to see what penalties or 
bonuses he hks, and carries them out. 

1. A cbhfereiide takes place when two or more 
countefi land on the same square. If the 
conAinrence include^ America, the player's 
counter advances one square. If the conference 
includes France, the player's counter goes 
back one square. Conference penalties and 
bonuses affect only the counter of the player 

whqaeiiOmarcl^hqal^l^^^ % r 

2ilf, by jiisdi4m4tPhii, dplai^puts his Own , 

cdunter tM8cwlef4h|e'dt^l»is coOhter 

goes back two s||tibPif6.^h0si^ject^ " 


tinoia, egyp 
MuaresbaP 

4. If a player; 
iBummltequ 
parked) int 

$B.The Instru 
^^'indlviduar 
followed on 
(them withoi 
there. 
Ifanyd^mar 
possibilities 
fthe option v4 
the ultimate! 
are pushed el 


I, inoonqeiaj,neino^ 

•fitMf^lMelidrfo|N 
ixt mndof MootM 


count! 


tt^layur's own eountor I 
liwwill put hfm farthett I 
loi^ Qltfli£itoMit*f»^ij 
faQowarda it aa poMibld 


A counter ony dfraya the Inatruetiona | 


of the squarCtMUWVflOiMWim^^ 
those of a swor# whar# it was sent bipa 
or penalty. l||«$b|irief '^wild" countaf ii 
,unaffected by in«#u(i^^ns. jL| 

Goal must bbriaoled by an exact thrM 
player's couJj^jlygM^^ 
throw, a boms or a penalty.IF the whom 
possible, thffioiunter holds^fba. Suchl | 
of one's basn irtova dobVMNnMnish tb4 



throw, a boms dr a perialiy.IF the wnbwis not 
possible, thffioiunter holds^flra. Suchl Seezini 
of one's basn irtova tb^ 

obligation tacdnirpiate tbo,lil^Ul*m'anSH by 
moving the '^rtd" counter^ M 

RISK list! 

A De Gaullev)4«^oni^i«nce. France md 
Germany bfi^<*^nS[; Forward Sta. 

,B MrSpaafci^KMspel^onAtlantipmity. 

Everybody botNLobe;: ' % M 

C Sir Alec spiolnlkTbftpl^ 

Britain balb.-b^. 

O MrMikar£ilin^nS from Labour p^e. 

Evarybodyfc^itard one. ^ !|r| 

E US Army yuflisbaues division from ^irmany 
Britain. G||HbsnflHB^nib^ 

F Incident oiautobabniGoMliWflbrvMrd 
. two. Rest,jfowvatiiloija. * 

G Dr Adenamrsavs’ha is cappMSefdryan- 
cellor. Gennany ba'elttvyoftf0itDadl»ne. 

H Fisticuffs4bi^o'‘V;^on;^l m^ed^MtMned 

R/cArafts. ImwyBody back one. T ^ 

I BrezhnevP^Wao is right. All forywd one 
J Maosayslmubbchevwasright. Allb#ktwo 
,%!Rodjio.Mpin)ipyy^t!^^ <%MS!f«ld«G%lle. 

■: ■;Jr#n<nfp.^|ydr^;boe. j | 

ab not loilc. 

oneT 
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Rpm^Mun hi soiH^nce ' I n^jt of jcul 
^t^JO v.<iicl CdM be kept unn! heeded 
or ioid) " 

Advan 6 € to CO {Celled £20.000) 

Go diredf'/'M do n.t GQi 
do not collect £20.000. • > 

You are given 0 life peerage • pay f 5.000 
expenseb. 

• 

"Topping-Oat” reremonv at \o'/r fni’ld- 
ing: pii/ lTOOO fur liquid rofrf si-'meni. 

Yon 'ncUill coniral heating: Increase One 
uf your rents by 10 per ceul. 

You 'Ain' £5,000 In montiti'. Pien-'i-jn'i 
Bond dr«4.v. 

Yoi/ ''ogrne to reside” .'i ocron-»m.jd<it;on 
provided by \our Lomptiny; reieive 25 
per cent saving on rent paid at nevt stop. 

You are retiied ead/ ‘ roLcive £50 000 and 
mibS throe hjrns While \ J'J seek anothvr 
dueclorihip. 

You empip/ an old*eslablisfied nien-hant 
bank; pay L 100.000 as-qosi pf abyrtiye 
lake over bid, 

"Mods-and Rockers'* riot: police fully 
occupied; afl'other player? lahclmg on 
"Go to Jfiil 'miy Iqr^ore i( for this round: 
but ^uu^pty ^9.000 (or r-epair of damage. 

Lift out of order: you suffei Trart attack 
Tn climbing stairs lo.direttors. suilip on 
22nd retire from oaf'"'®- payinq 

75 per r4rit'death dlltv tvf Government 
.ind icrnemddi v( viien to playci on ^our 

nghu -V . , , 

You do -a "bale aqd l«i.se-batkopera¬ 
tion. Governn>ent (as hank) pays, you 
for .m, one oropetty at rost: ihereafter 
S ou osv The Government rent on vour ex- 
propoit,— dt itandiird luto, pi *;, £100. 

Yo-jr aahiteCrls' schento ^rcepled b/ 
GovrMvi>ent an fniprov^;^*oi'f to town- 
fcapn. o.'i/ architect f 5 00(1 but tn^-rdase 
rents cn. one pioperty by 10 per.oont. 

Ytju puss vour Insiiiuie ■OKumination In 
Concff-'te lerhnology .'cullec: 1100 award 
and increase directot's Tees’to £30,000. 

ruiupage advertisements In r/;r> 
fnrst. FinBnOief 'Tirryes and /'I'/estor^ 
Cfirvnit.f&. Pay £5.000. 


o 


"D 


INTERVENTION 


Yobi collection of pictures accepted »ri 
iieJ of death duties, a rebate of £10,000 •> 
IS ctue to you. ^ 

Advance to GO (Collect C20.000) 

Go diroctfy to JAIL' do not pass GO; do 
not collect,,!20.00Q, 

Tree pardon: get; oui of JAIL*: colf«ti ' 
15.000 compensation tiorn $&-’ , 

miary for false arrest, (This cajd-fe be 
kept until needed oi sold ) *” \ 

Your property .'trourreef by. Grown Land .1 
Commission at eAistinu use’ \«bae:pay 
11 . 000 . 

Nugr development pioved obsoWtil'l)y 
' Buchanan analysis : pay £10,OCX). '' 

General Election: miss two turns waiting 
to see what turns up.* 

SUCCESSFUL APPEAL CARQ. Kfolll'fies 
.mV adverse Inte^niioo. Renurn to peck' 
attortiee. 

Cpp>|ll4la(W "jNircT^^ order. o» youi 
cheapest propen/. cu'ieci its ui.«jm.ii 
cost pijce. 

Budget: Tlueepc.fo '^•ff tc*y; 

dpij^i 11,000. 

Expense of-cuii'i,? ci'.i". A^-d: p<*'/ 

£5a000. 

You are m,idn jurhci n i'i'‘;i«*r omJ resign 
directorship-;; do rn-T i.oiiQ(l r,20,000 
when passing GO, 

Demarcation dispute on vour devel*:>p- 
mebt site tnkeri to arbnrdtion. nnss a turn. 

DEVALUATION CARD; Govornmenf le- 
signs, passing bank to person on his left, 
an(jf taking in exchange that player s 
urdpertief. (This appher^-whoevef" gets 
the card.) Use once only. 

Gr^it squeeze: sell one entire property 
to Governmeni to raise ttie wind. 

Panning permission refused: VOU n^ay , 

rr iVdOyelop any pi-iperty fcif two r-our'ida. y 
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and. even if th^W(^re'‘ilSfH|tj 
would pen^ifi'^'^ playerti^ejcf 

replaced by two cbains, _ 

car market—petrdi statibh, ceKhjjt ;ahcf/r 
dealer franchise—and prpduCitiQr mMje$.Vi,T 
turns, the second in “shoWbfz" wii:h bqft*. / 
comitantly spectacular rewarde. The multi-“ 
plier principle in these^remains vatfdr^one ofc-f; 
the car chain will product only a 20*Va*aK"'‘ - 
purchase rent^^say £1,000; two of them > 
will doable the rent of eacbahdthree of thdm ' 
will quadruple the rent of eafch. So tW 
owner of the chain takes advantage of twl "■ 
Interlocking stmcture of^his tnvasth^rlt to 
bring theTeturn up to i respectable figure.-- 
The "showbiz'/ chain—TV c<M«any, ball-' 
room end betting Bho|>^fS Subject to a"' 
different multiplier effects if one vis ov9ned/ ^ 
rent is 1.000 times the amopbt shown on 
the dice that got you there: If two are owned,' 
multiply by 5,000; if alt three are ownled;. 
multiply by 10,000.. Licences to print- 
rhbney should be taken into account in any- 
attempt at realism. Taxes are also mode/n^g^ 
The parking spacq ,caf\n 9 t, pbviQUsly:f\^v 
free in a cQntempqrery^ tovyfpeeapOh . 
every time^yog land on it pnca the first bpwiii 
Is built anywhqre on the boardi end £5wj^8ir> 
soon as a hotei gpes up. This money is paldMV’ 
as are all monies due under. "Chance'/and-fj. 
"Intervention'^-to the Government, which'*— 
replaces the banker of the stand^ 
and cannot lose, except by the PipMnfllrp^ 
the "Chance" patk bfThe ^evarawoh fetiftr 
(see list). V 7 y.H 

Overleaf we give an investors' guide to the 
present (or amended) gafb^ tp help those of 
our readers who may have athieved some 
eminence in business but are^ always being • 
beaten by theif small‘children/aged aunts/ 
unbusinesslike friends at Monopoly. We also 
give details of an even more sdi^sticated 
version of theg^b. whichwesu^mshould 
be called Tycopoiy for the benefit of tybopns 
who presumably only find the present gafTie 
bearable if it is played with real’inoney. 
this version each-playef. assumes an in-*.; 
stitutional getsona vvhiiglqi^e^ 
real Uferhe eltHer takes greet tTsI^^ 

VeWards, ’oi* less: for: Vkiallea/; 

that staff colleges the worfd'bvjf ii^^d 


What wiH ihe students (^and the staff) do 
at alt the,new business schools for which so 
much nioney has been collected P The 
Economist .cen think of no better training for 
the Great Game of modern business fife than 
Monopoly. We can {in the spirit of pygmies 
on the back of giants) suggest only improve¬ 
ments to a classic structure which n would 
be sacrilege to destroy. ; 

Tinkering has been kept to a minimum' and 
has been designed to make the Monopoly 
world rather less like that of Peter Wimsey 
'and Michael Arlen and rather more like that 
of Professor Bqchanan and Mr Charles Clore. 
Thus, in the welfare slate, the bonuses 
associated with "Community Chest" cards 
are plainly inapplicable: in the real world of 
property speculation it is far more likely that 
the bonuses would be replaced by d/rig/ste 
' penalties imposed by the state itself.. These 
cards are therefore replaced by "Interven¬ 
tion" cards. Of whibh a suggested sample 
is printed in. the board at’the Jeft. Players 
anxious to be "sw/itched on " are free to 
invent otheis in accordance with their 
skill 

Smiilaily, 'Chance" cards in the standard 
game reflect the uncataclysnm'c ups 'and 
downs of a more settled age Those we have 
substituted accord better, we feel, with the 
giant stakes in the modern property game. 
That these stakes are giant has meant the 
revision of values in the amended game.' 
Even those suggested on the board here are 
out of scale, having been multiplied by a 
factor of 100 only: In some cases a factor of 
a million would not have been too much, but 
the relationship of one value to another is im¬ 
portant and has not been disturbed. Even 
this degree of inflation demands a huge 
multiplication of the Monopoly money 
supplied with the game, simply overcome by 
adding "(X)" to the figure on each note pi by . 
using "cheques or bpok-keeping. 

Rents have to rise in accordance with land 
prices and house prices (which should be 
ntultiplied , by TOO).-A ten-year purchase 
, should be the‘basis, for rentsr a,,site jn,, 
Piccadilly would then cbsV£28.000. a hou^b'' 
^ on if f15,000;4rt'd the rent wot/ld';bf 
values' should he two- 
orf^tbe total ihVest^&ht in the p'ro- 
aTficPbtneT valued shouHJ be adju'Sted'., 
^- prWi&riSteiy. ■' ' - 

The railways and utilities are abandoned: 
they were always a dim investment prospect 



Monopolists as an even more ferocious 
Peace Game. 
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BEAT YOUR CHILDREN AT MONOP 


Thers are no real formulas for winning 
Monopoly, for onca several players have 
thrown two dice six Or seven times the 
variabies become too great for ,sny 
whining formula to be devised. The rrtoSt 
important factor is as usual psychological; 
"kick 'em when they're down" is especially 
vital. We can give a few gufde-lines, 
however, which may not ensure success, 
but which can prevent humiliation. 

Do not be greedy for immediate income. 
A high immediate yield is a fairly sure 
sign that growth prospects are lacking. 
InhisI rsturns in Monopoly can be as high 
as “32 per cent perhaps" when someone 
land^' with s double' six on the Water 
Woilw; and 1 2{ per cent for landing on a 
single station. But who ever won a game 
of Monopoly with the railways and 
utilities 7 


fourth house offers the best marginal 
return, Secondly, properties .with low 
returns in the early , stages have higher 
returns in the fully devetoped stilts— 
another lesson from life. Conversely, it 
follows from this that, thirdly, develop¬ 
ment beyond three houses on the expen¬ 
sive half of the board should be delayed 
until the cheap half is fully developed. 
For example, it is worth developing a 
hotef on Pentonville (marginal 300 per 
cent) or a fourth house on Whitechapel 
(marginal 280 per cent) before putting a 
fourth house on Bond Street (100 per 
cent). Likewise, it will pay to erect a 
second house anywhere (except White¬ 
chapel) before putting a fourth house on 
Bond Street, Trafalgar Square or Picca¬ 



dilly. Of 
game 
expensi 
own ‘ 
of d( 
bigger i 
The ^u .j 
peculiarivl 
players 
squares 
Jail or tl 


^urse, in the lat|(fiji&ge^ of tti 
n money, is no ^iect i 
roperty owner qBlmes Into 
‘ nfs opponents have i 


ti|ment. 

•a immediately -after 
irbfitable, since it is ' 
get to jail thait: 

— -. ..,,vwing three doubles—A, plr 
cent tota^loading). The 11 squal^ t^t 
can be riUched by one thirpw Ij^ jil 
tend, thelffore, to be more oftert tip¬ 
pled. The best of these 11 
orange fleets ^(MellborougK' 

Bow), siiitce the most common thn»tvi5 
are 7, 6 fhd 8. 


The best property, the best site, or the 
best growth prospects are not necessarily 
the most expensive ones. For example, in 
the game, the purchase of the site alone 
in Pentonville Road offers a return of 6.6 
per cent on cost. This compares with a 
return of 8.8 per cent on the Bond Street 
site. However, the development potential 
of the Pentonville site is such (see the 
chart) that when hotels have been 
erected the average return on cost (i.e. 
the total rent expressed as a percentage 
of the total cost) is 162 par cent against 
only 106 per cent on Bond Street. 


Investment in ground rents may bring in a 
satisfactory income, but it wHI not win you 
a game of Monopoly. You peed to 
devofop OS tfufekty as pos^ph \h give as 
large a return as possito'bmyour capital. 
But where end how ftir? Here our chart 
wHi help you. It shows the marffina/ 
return per cent at each stage of develop- 
ment from acquisition of site to hotel. 
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From (he peak shown by.this chert much 
may be deduced, PitsL the best marginal 
retufh on dgh^ Meperty le nohnalfy on 
the tnIM hwse.^ The. only exemption to 
his rule is Whitecheptf Road, >mera the 


TYCO POLY— 

NOT FOR CHILDREN 


At the moment all players of standard 
Monopoly start with no assets and no 
speciaf skills or advantages and can all do 
the same things. This is not the case 
in real-life development and should be 
reflected in the advanced game of 
Jycopoty. There should be a number of 
different kinds of playet with different 
abilities, and the gahie should start with 
everyone being dealt one of the following 
roles. 

Mercliant Banker : Cannot own 
property. When he lands on property he 
arranges to sell it in return for an equity 
interest. Takes 5 per cent of the total 
value of alt deals. 

Land Commiaaion: Can only under¬ 
take housing developments. On these it 
gets only half rentals. But it gets all sites 
at half values, and can never be stopped 
by planning restrictions or delays. 
Proparty Oavaloper: Never has any 
actual cash, which he gets from any other 
player who wilt lend it to him. Immediately 
he buys a sfte he has to sell it and lease it 
back. Rentals chargeable unlimited. 
Institution: Cannot develop property, 
can only hold freeholds. Regular flow of 
cash but has to have a certain liquidity. 
Is not allowed to propose deals: others 
(especially rnerchant banks and de¬ 
velopers) would come to him. 
Induatrlallat: Has targe property assets; 
not allowed jto develop them until there 
ere othjbr similar ones Jprt the boid, 
Otner players would include Lcmi 
Authoritiee: large land owners whb 


when cofj^onied develop¬ 

ment pro^sats (Tiust teke wast profit- 

Family l^tate: Allowed to use only its 
own mof^y, and severely hampered 4^ 
planning ^strictions duties; 

but can f^crease income by bringing 
rents up ip data on old properties. I 
A new TdriimOlOgy would have to bp 
devised. p(K> tq be given to pr^.bfaWr 
making Isuftfmat^ use of dbnuinp:^fd«p|, 
for examdte: island site—turrikev(^^eat 
-traffic-ftpa malls—townscape—pending 
completion pf land-use survey-rOut|iqe 
planning / permission—urbanity-^krot 
valuer—iqveetfnent proposkkm lultabjb 
for institudpnai fundrnp<t£200 thist>ne)^ 
decentralised offices (only the fir^ tin#, 
then a fiili b^£TO0 instead). 

New "Chflice" cards would.be devised tp 
allow for luch contemporary phenomerib 
as the |]$ibflN»ore 
etc.) whdilbesicaily inhibit bdJId^gv and 
the faehfibiiiinakers (Lombard 
of Zuricl^,! etc.) who can sucppSd m 
halving ^fits. '1nterventioqs'^^ 
include ''hammering'' Stock 

Exchange.: 

The bosr^ would, finally) be flexible sp ' 
that play^' talents opiild be Used on 9' 
neighbburiliood, urbWi-BisIrict, large city 
(Wtm grMn beltj^ coi)^ or regional 
tnodel. F^rthef-ij^abomioifU could be 
iilit(OCluce#s</ A6.finish the 
^janif at^M it is innif^aM thiiK' the first 
.Rlayw legitimat^^ula the phraae 

toitiosSiM Cosh and _fxpl^ 

ft, wini 








In 1963 Teruo Ugajin was assigned as chief engineer in 
charge of constructing two IHI-designed and nranufactured 
600 tons/day cement plants in Malaysia’s Perak State. At 
the start of the project he was concerned that cultural dif¬ 
ferences and the distance of the installation site from the 
equipment supply source—IHl's Tokyo No. 3 Works— 
might prevent him from completing the job wiiliiii the 
scheduled eight-month period. 

He needn't have worried. He recalls with great pleasure 
the enthusiastic cooperation and diligence of his Malaysian 
assistants. Even in such demanding tasks as interior weld¬ 
ing of the twenty-four pieces that made up the 150-meter 
kiln, Mr. Ugajin was gratified to see that they acquired the 
necessary skill quickly and well. So well, in fact, that weld¬ 
ing of the kiln for the second plant was completed in three 
weeks less time than it took for the first one. 

The result: the two-plant installation—Pan-Malaysia 
Cement Works, Ltd.—was completed on schedule without 
a hitch. It is now Malaysia’s largest cement producer, 
supplying its vital product to industrial and commercial in¬ 
stallations all over the nation—and proof that neither, 
national differences nor distance^ is any barrier to success¬ 
ful international engineering projects. 
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lsUkaw«ihNhll«itaM HMvy MmHm Co., Ltd Mr., 

^ . CWwlHICO TOKYO Tde«iTK2282^ ^ 
London OflSce: Audrey Hbue^ 6-7»>Hooiidsditch, London 
GftblM: nScO LONDON 


New Yotlc, San Franclscb, PtUaeldorf^ S^dn^, Jobannesburtf. Rio de Janeiro, 
Meaico Ciy^Naw Delbl, Calantta, KiSachi, Djakaa^ HongjKong. SmgapOra 

IIMi ISattrlif Handling Steel Plants, Power Plants, Crieiiilcat 

Plant Equipment, Paper and Pulp Plants, Ships, Jet Aircraft Engines, Compressors, Blowers 




-just about evoiywbmfn fba 
of internolional trofla! 

In tho Unitod Stotoo—Nissho has been the Far East representa¬ 
tive of the Boeing Co., since 1951, and has recently concluded 
negotiations for the delivery of more than ten Boeing 727 medium 
range Jets to Japan's leading airlines. 

In over fifty of tho world’s principal trad# contort there art 
experienced Nissho trade experts ready to talk business with you 
.^whether your business be ships, metals, machinery, textiles, 
foods or general.cpmmodities. Why not have a talk with your local 
Nissho representative sometime soon. It could well be the most 
profitable chat you'll ever have. 

8 General Importers ahd Exporters 

1 HEIHSSII 0 Gfli.|IllL 

M IMm: minlil.hr, OmM, Jtpn emltK MiSWCONY 0«xV TitM; OS3««!tU32SS, 
onai rM,.«»wT.ii)nSMUkiiti>Mp,iMiy».it,.*MMi:Mssi«cwy’nKYO nm 

TMZS3, TK2234, tK24M, TK2S38 iMtataMk 14 FUiMuyeiraMi U.<oil I.C..a r.UU|M# 
WM9M1/S Tiln:UK2SStt Crthi; MSSMO^noilDON 

Paris, Bsrctloni. Milin, Antwerp, Lisbon, Atbtni ind 45 major citits throughout the worfd. 
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Th$Ungid$tifi8€kacc9mn4tMimuqsc 

Teacldof 

By M. A. K. Hftlliday» An^ McIntosh 
and Peter Stxevens. , \ ; 

Longmam. 34! 35s. 

The lay; wdrU tf^picly aware that there 
is a molutiiiil on in the teaching of 
lanpMg^. accelerated during the 

wieti courses had to be developed 
for servioejMein. The demand from under¬ 
developed countries has kept up the 
impetus; new instruments have appeared 
in broadcasting tape recorders, language 
laboratories and^^the like. It is less known 
that there it a parallel development in the 
geittral study of language. Here, too, new 
instruments have helped; the tape recorder 
has revolutionised the study of langi^ge as 
it is actually spolm f this and other instru¬ 
ments give a new {^cision to phonetics; 
computers help la)rge-$calc analysis. This 
book ^ves a general account of the 
linguistic scieocelL.phonetics and linguistics, 
and shows bcrw they can be applied to the 
teaching both of foreign languages and of 
the pupil's native language^ linguistics h 
a new science: all its adepts are enthusiasts 
and missionaries^ since there are Vast 
citadels of ignorance and prejudice to 
conquer, and they are divided into many 
rival schools. Until recently their studies 
were descriptive and academic | now thc^ 
arc beginning to be usefully an^hed throu^ 
lanrage teacluhg. 

if one sets about teaching anything, one 
must iEirst analyse the subject taught, and 
then find out how to teach h. Though the 
authors have many useful i>ide remarks 00 
the latter, they scrupulously eschew any 
expertise in teaching methods. They are 
concerned to show that language is not 
something that one naturally understands 
by force of speaking, but a subject for close 
analysis. Therefore, they say, all teachers 
of languages should' study linguistics, 
though there is no question of their teaching 
it in the classroom. In genera] terms, the 
thesis seems obvious: how far do they make 
out their case in practice^ given the present 
state of the science ? 

The first part of the book, which is a very 
general sketch of modern linguistics, proves 
dieir point fully in a negative sense. The 
infiuenq^ nf Latii|^^stqdi%.Qqmbined: fich 
the wid^read bmt thatlf iOoc CkQ^i^^ilt 
or read f'l^n|ufig^'^orie kfidws aB ateut It, 
has let^as any read^ of textbooks can 
in extraordinary outpouring of 
whldi is still in fall flow: tlic 






dimmer reaches of langOi^i^tai^^ W 
last refuge of pre-tridc#me^ 

A common-sense course of plain tiiio^g 
about language is necessary m teadf^, 
—and this is at the base iqf 
linguistics. The authors say comparanvely 
little about phonetics, where die ci^ is 
clear and already accepted—th 6 U|^ not 
always well applied. But when one tpmes 
to the more positive aspects of jn^em 
linguistic theory, one begins to have doubts. 

The science of linguistics has its Pfeuds, 
Jungs and Adlers ; British practitioners, as 
usual, tend to follow a middle and common- 
sense path. It is doubtful whether the 
general theory has reached a point where 
it can be made useful to the ordinary 
teacher, who has to cram a great deal into 
a short training course. He is all too likely 
to be left ten years later with obsolete c^o- 
doxies. That part cf the book which pur¬ 
ports to be constructive, as distirict from 
the authors' criticism of accepted tboughtr 
kssness, is rather disappointing. It tends' 
to claim a great deal, but to amount (at least 
to the uninitiated eye) to nothing much 
more than a ponderous statement, with a 
lot of jargon, of what any thinking man 
has long known. But there are a lot of 
unthinking men in this field, and one must 
nijjt underrate the importance of developing 
the subject or itte need for the rapid 
etplotiibn of received nonsense. 

The authors show one Achilles’s heel. 
Their task, as scientists, is to describe 
language as it is, not as it should be by 
some arbitrary standard. If anyone speaks 
like others of his community, it is 
linguistically nonsense to say that he is 
speaking frictorredtly. They recognise that 
it is no business of the descriptive linguist 
to approve or disapprove of such extra- 
linguistic and subjective criteria. But their 
feelings will cut—like most linguists, they 
are egalitarians and deplore social distinc¬ 
tions of language, and in particular the con¬ 
version of pupils from local accents to ^ re¬ 
ceived pronunciation,” as it is primly called. 
But teaching is normative; clever boys 
want to get on ; and in some circumstances 
the pupiTs interests are best served by this 
iniquitous process. The question is, which 
circumstances ? This deserves objective 
study as loqch as any other question. It 
Dt ignore social facts br to 

1 direction over Hume's fenc^ 
and “should.’^ 

This highly compressed book is. full of 
interest aM coveft: a fat .Wider 
r^ics than can he described in a short 


5.'* . X' . ■ ’ 

^ r ' . *■ - "4^ 

. 

,, .rr^Ooe k wffl f»e 

bjr tU interested either in 

UnfuaK or in die processes of teaching: 

^ bou ken Itmn it. 

l^loViOists Compared 

^^A^ropiiate Form: An Essay on 

By Barbara Hardy. 

Athhiw Press. 218 pages. 28 s. ^ 

The trouble about reviewing an intelligent 
dnd close-knit book Ifice this, in which 
a number of novels are analysed and 
compared with one another in terms of 
theme and technique, is that one haa not 
the leisure to read or reread concurrently 
the books it deals with. It . is not .easy to 
bear in mind the detailed Cpinplex jftruc- 
ture of even one noypl, devour^ \ and 
enjoyed years ago. Vhp—span: stu¬ 

dents following a coarse of lectures and 
doing the appropriate homework—is likely 
to be able to recall the ins and outs of 
** Middlemarch,” “ Anna Karenina,” 
‘'Women in Love ” and half a dozen more? 

This is not to accuse Mrs Hardy of neg- 
leaing to make her points dear by ample 
quotation and apt summaries. She writes 
very lucidly, and it is a tribute to her power 
of engaging interest that one should wish 
to dip again into the books she examines. 
The serious amateur of fiction, who is able 
to go slowly through this study, will find 
her comparative method of elucidation and 
evaluation thoroughly rewarding. 

What she is primarily seeking to do is to 
demonstrate the extent to which even major 
novelists differ in their criteria of relevance, 
significance, truthfulness ; how these criteria 
affect the actual form of the narrative ; how 
needful it is for the reader^s response to be 
alert and flexible, since it is futile to pre¬ 
determine in any rigid Way cbnventions 
a novelist should observe in handling his 
material. She does not attempt to deal with 
symbolist novels or with the anti^roman ; 
a^att, indeed, from Anna Karenma,” only 
English books come under her survey. All 
her novelists attempt a de^ee of psycho¬ 
logical realism, and 4 :^ with profit be set 
against one another in unexpected juxta- 
posi^n/^ 

ItJtt. a criticifl commonplace that Henry 

a s sub 9 rdina^&,ot!h(er. considerations to 
efle reqtiirements, that George Eliot is 
far mbre obneemed to trace a moral pattern, 
that Lawr^e aims at faithfulness 

to felvexperifmce, that Hardy’s stories are 
Itrgdy ihiqscd by his/fbeegone conclusioiM 
about the htmwh predkameotWhat is 
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new and stimub^g }b and 

other, novelist} idbiected td idode seatthhig: 
inter'related analws. Mrs Hardy's c^tral 
enterprise is to show in how many varying 
ways they organise their fables, in accord¬ 
ance with their moral and metaphysical 
views and as expressing their responses to 
persons, places, events. Because they work 
on a huge scide, novelists have p^uliar 
problems of form to contend with. If they 
ddy tm all the loose endsy which are so life* 
like, they fall into one kii^.of error if they 
fail to. impose a unifying pattern, they faU 
into another* Mrs l&dy is far more mter- 
ested in success than in failure. She Inafces 
cue a good case even for such a< qoestkmably 
satisfactory \xi 6 k at ^^JLady Chatterleys 
Lovbr:''"> w. / 

Thin fjvt |tefrest|Ma 

Ambrosia and Small Beeir: Tlu Record 
o/ a Correspondence between^ Rdeoafrd Marsh 
and Christopher Hassall 

Arranged by Christopher Hassall. 

Longmans. 389 pages. 45s. 

In his biomphy Eddie Marsh, 
Christopher Hassall gave the world an exact 
picture of an odd lim; one compounded of 
friendship, pictures, literature and play¬ 
going, with friendships easily first and the 
close study of words and style a good 
second. Marsh was a constant letter-writer 
up to his last few years, when the telephone 
began to take over, so that the material is 
enormous. Hassall's biography, long as it 
is, was a work of concentration and shows 
Marsh in the round. This book shows 
him in extension, over his last twenty 
years, through his own preferred medium. 
Hassall was the last of his scries of young 
and devoted friends ; and from 1934, when 
they met, to 1953, when Marsh died, he 
received a stream of letters, of which this 
book contains a selection. As one would 
expet, it is well done, with the editor well 
in the background afid the spotlight on 
Marsh. The question remains : was it 
worth it ? Can such a man as Marsh stand 
being the subject of two fat books ? Do 
his letters say enough to a later generation ? 

The answer is not obvious. The beer is 
very small; one's thirst is not unlimited; 
and ambrosia certainly puts it too high. 
Much of the . gossip is fiddling. The 
aura of old-world snobbery has ks charm, 
and one has to keep pinching oneself to 
remember that Aese letters were written 
within the last thirty years and not in 
an earlier age. The remarks about filing 
are plentiful but not illuminating iO' any 
depth; his concern is mainly with aafts- 
manship and surface detail, on which he is 
excellent. On the whole, the book grows on 
one. Marsh abounds in affection but never 
gushes; he is constantly interested in ail 
the events of his narrow but not boring 
world ; the scenes which he describes come 
up curiously well iq the rouhd. In short, 
one has the advantages of a good observer 
with a true craftsman's style; nothing is 
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ever shoddy.; It squat have been delightful 
to reoeiivev,the|e letters hi natural 
instalments; eveq in Ais yard-glass, one 
can mve Marsb!s smalt beer Ae best com¬ 
mendation of a tong drink^that the more 
one downs the more one likes it. 

Palgrav« Up to Date 

Hie Golden Treasury 

Setected'by Fronds Turner Palgrave wiA 
a fifA bbok selected by John Press; 

Oxford University Press. 636 pages, ijft; 

It is curious to leam from Mr Press's short 
introduQtpry note fp this fifth/edittoUv id 
"The Golden Tresswy ” lAet Palgrsvp fdt 
so reluctant to aepofd greatness vto hia 
temporaries (whatever his fulsome d^dtos* 
tion to Tennyson may have indicated to the 
contrary) Aat he included no living writer 
in Ae first 9di|iqq:9l;f|6i|^.O^f fian^ 
have, in Ac years between, made, some 
amends; none so handsomely as Mr Pfe'si 
does now. He has, for one thin^v nearly 
doubled the . length of the book by includ-* 
ing 90 new poets—new to Palgrave, at least. 
Kot only has he made amends to peoj^e like 
Tennyson, Clare and Browning; he has also 
given wide currency (for Palgrave is still 
perhaps the most widely bought of anAolo- 
gics) to Ac milder mysteries of such un¬ 
compromising moderns as Gunn, Hughes, 
Larkin and Stevie Smith—and to Jon 
Silkin, whose single, heart'fending contribu« 
tion breaks Ae shell of indifference more 
simply and effectively than almost anything 
else claiming universality that has gone into 
Ae selection. 

Most of the faeces in Ais new selection, 
as in Ae old, have been often anthoiogised 
elsewhere. It would have been more 
"eAtoriai,” perhaps, to include less well- 
known poems from people like Eliot and 
Auden, McNeicc and Graves ; but it would, 
also, have defeated Ae object of the book 
which, as Palgrave had it, was to present in 
one volume those undying jewels of English 
(and, as it happens, Scots and Irish and even 
—with (^petanakto-*Greek) prosody that 
have achievedthe vague general verAct 
of popular Fame.” , It is not an inconsider¬ 
able object; and the latest edition achieves 
it if anything better than the first. 

Unusual Career 

The Sob of Leicester: The Story of 
Sit Rob&t Dudl^ . 

By Arthur Gould Lee. 

Gollancz. 356 pages. 25s. 

This short biography is entertaining as a 
factual acwunt of a bizarre life. Sir 
Robert Dudley was the son of Qdeep 
Elizabeth’s favourite, the Earl of Leicester, 
by a secret hiarria^; tbzt way have been 
valid. Both the pitindpals oiarried a^ain in 
each otfaer’t Itfetinoe, and the affair might 
have been forgottdt..if li{;i(^ster, who bad no 
legitlmtite ffljue hM, xtafl opt l«t KeeJl- 
worthtodthe buS^hk possessipni to his 
son by his first anlT trabims martiiige. This 


encouraged: Sfr Rol^t Pudley io )(<0|vtts 
try to pruvj? bis legkiia^ jn the 
his claim. Wfs quasbe^j^orfr « 
trial. Thu proved tbe.niij|iing.phhit u Ip 
mreer. It is probable that be would< 
tually have secured. rtqnd famur t but 
abandonii^ his family, he }eft „the ^uQtv. 
accompany by ^e sinete^^y^ 
Elizabe^ Southwell, one ol the Qqea’s 
maidt ofhiipMtr, and oompl^ the adat^ 
by beciomiflii^a.IU»a^ lU.pvdt 

temned. toThigumd. > ,.,i 1... 

At Ais potw p«d?ey’» 


bui] 

persuiu, 

tor'thu.) He wi^teTa number of hopha, 
mostly oh.pyal'aifahSiiDUt ooe.'i p4fhe 
sent , to Km James "A'lWopn^ 

siuon for Hu.Majesty’s,,5«vlge tobHmd 
imperlinehces of Patl^eh^’*'^4)1 H 
what Machiavellian' adcunteht, ahd 
considerable scadclal .when it was otcblifttd 
at the time of the far. He diM Ih 
i ($49 recognised by'toe Eihpdor' pd'.the 
Catholic powers as the Duke 6f Kordi- 
umherland, leaving a tecond fahUly^'hy 
Elizabeth Southwell In. Itdy. . 

Mr Lee’s book is . alight knd makes'ho 
claims to ori^nal ^ tdseatch, Nd, Italian 
sources are quoted tn the blhlidgraphy and 
be avoids any teal anatyds of Dudley’s per- 
sonal life. But so Unusual a cazeet is worth 
notice, and Dudley’s achieyenMHts 
Tuscany deserve futthet study. 


in 


For the LibersU Coffee- 
Table 

No Alng Per^nal 

By James Baldwin and Richard Avedom 
Penguin, (Large p^ges.) 5 gns. (4 gna. 
until December 3 'x, 1964.) ' 

The coffee-table book may be as* coveted, 
or as neglected, as the robin on Ac holly- 
bush ; but to those who have aunts come 
these books and these robins on the anni¬ 
versary of CArist's birth. Treated as a 
coffee-table book is meant to be—Aat .iS| 
put on a cofl^e-tahle and left Acre—A ctk^ 
might be no more to say about this one^ 
Designed by a former art Arector of tl^ 
Amcricap J^pm.Bozaar, wiA pbotograjj^ 
by Mr Richard Avedon, and wiA ^ 
exiguous text splasbd thinly agross the jqp 
(wiA one ugly printer’s error), Aia seems 
something to measure out wiAcoffee->spoQiis 
raAer than wiA any mqre formmble 
critical apparatus;; 

But just what goes on bere ? Pengums 
send this example of Ac genre round to 
all the heavy pa|:^' Seemingly i^ ^ 
intended not just for any qld tabto,. but 
Ae thiiAing persbnV table. ^ One startM;^ 
Ac which is. Ae rictuxes* 

arc ipicAres of faces and of people. They 
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through a crescendo of misery to a 
bti^ coda of bUsS, culminating in an 
upstanding group of non-radal lads from 
the Student Non-Violent Co-ordinating 
C<ftninittce. 

These faces arc the faces of Americans 
fsaVe for that of Bertrand Russell, beauti¬ 
fully creeping in here as elsewhere). They 
present a picture of an America. They are 
Mr Avedoh^ who is a fa^on photo¬ 
grapher. His craft-^his almost art—is 
triclcery. Typically, the trick is to make thin 
girls look enticing. Here, tlK trick is to 
make people look mad. General Bisenhower 
here looks as barmy as Mr George Lincoln 
Rockwell and his Nazi bit-players. A group 
of Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and (separate^) Dr Billy Graham, look 
pottier yet—not . to speak of the Everly 
Brothers, who l6ok even ‘ more bonkers. 

Then come photographs of some real 
mad people—^in a real American madhouse. 
The pictures arc deeply disturbing. The 
conditioiis in which many of the mentally 
sick are cared for in parts of the United 
States (when they cannot afford to pay for 
treatment) are distressing: to overcome 
them is one of the truly liberal American 
causes. And, talking of liberal causes, the 
text is by Mr James Baldwin. This 
good novelist, shoved by history and 
his own humanity into the unbecoming 
role of a propagandist, wrote these 
sparse pages. He has written, in fact, 
a sermon: he preaches that America is sick, 
as sick as the Idiot in a straiejacket, and (with 
a preacher’s logic) that America is therefore 
damned unless it repents of its racialist 
folly. (Even the possibility that some are 
trying to heal precisely this sickness, lot 
alone the fact of efforts made, is nowhere 
present before preacher or congregation.) 

Truth and trickery combine: a mite of 
one, a plethora of the other. Does the 
trickery cheapen what is worthy in the 
cause ? Not at five nor even four guineas 
a throw, in the opinion of this reviewer. 


An Addict’s Tour 

The Companion Guide to London 
By David Piper. 

Collins. 478 pages, illustrated. 30s. 


It is surely remarkable to write of a guide 
book that it is difficult to put down. But it 
is certainly true of this one. Whether he is 
describing with casual intimacy the arro¬ 
gance of u)ndon clubs or a clmrful, busy 
c^ey-way wkh cheap c^isy whether he is 
being practical and telling us where to buy 
cheese or hair lotions, whether he is supply¬ 
ing a backcloth of how Whitehall came 
about or the Crown first won Hyde Park as 
loot from the dissolution of the monasteries, 
it is a pleasure to be in London with Mr 
Pipfli. And it is a pleasure even if one 
d^ines the inviution to take a walk with 
but instead stays firmly in an armchair. 

As becomes the director of the National 
Pbirtralc Gallerv, ^ Kper is a historian. 
To bis kuowlec^e he adds a lively intellect, 
a keen appreciation of art and a sense of 


BOOKS 

humour: who could ask more from a 
guide ? Moreover, he can spell out his 
enthusiasm. His book should please l^^h 
tourists and addicted Londoners, who will 
find themselves looking again at familiar 
objects and finding something new. Just 
occasionally a little repetition creeps in, but 
this is smaU criticism of a delightful book. 

It would be wrong, however, to suggest 
that this is a guide book to end ail guide 
books. It is mostly confined to central 
London, virtually the City and the West 
End, with only glimpses beyond. But for 
^ose areas explored—as in the Paris guide 
in the same series, Mr Piper wall^ us 
through the streets—there are map, an 
excellent selection of photographs ana selec¬ 
tive lists of shops, restaurants, art driers 
and the like. 

A Yell of Defiance 

The Speakers 

By Hcathcote Williams. 

Hutchinson. 208 pages. 25s. 

It is a hallowed belief of Englishmen and 
^giophiles that at Hyde Park one has an 
inalienable right to get up on a soapbox and 
say exactly what one thinks about govern¬ 
ment, humanity, law or sovereign. As one 
of Mr Williams’s characters says, the belief 
is worthless: speech is tolerated rather than 
free and is the vestigial survival of the grisly 
favour allowed to the condemned men of 
Tyburn tree, who spent their last few 
nunuces of life, when that triangular gallows 
stood at Marble Arch, harangumg or enter¬ 
taining the crowd. The speakers of today 
survive their perorations; but in a manner 
so alien, so strange to the ordered habits of 
the Englishmen who listen to them Sunday 
after Sunday, that they might as well be in 
Venezuela—or oh Mars or Venus for that 
matter. 

Mr Williams has sp^t some years in the 
study of these surrealistic people, and his 
book concentrates on four of them: Mac- 
Guinness, the Irish shocker with a secret 
life that includes faintly sub-Joyce writing 
in The Irish Digest; Axel Ney Hoch, the 
vocally violent apostle of lost causes; 
Webster, the non-priest of the religion of 
natural law ; and van Dyn, the self-styled 
cx-Capone gangster and the most tattooed 
man in Britain. In the margins of the treat¬ 
ment of these four arc other characters, 
who comment and learn, blether and philos¬ 
ophic in a way which, translated to the 
tdevision screen, would have viewers trans¬ 
fixed. 

This is why, ultimately, Mr Williams’s 
book fails in spite of its many virtues. It is 
written in a style that suggests the extensive 
use of a tape-recorder and ^uite brilliant 
editing of the resulting recordings. On this 
sort of subject words, particularly the actual 
words of the subject, are not enpugh. We 
want to see the thing itself as well. It is 
imiC^iblc to know why Mr Williams 
decided to write a book\a«>ut the spears 
and nojt a series for televjsijon, for wnicb his 
gifts and his treatment seem ideally suited. 
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James Complete 

The Complete Tnles of Henry James: 

Volwne ll (im-im); Volume 12 
{1903-1910). 

Edited and introduced by Leon Edel. 
Hart-D&vis. 468 and 462 pages. 42s. each. 

These two volumes complete one of the 
most enterprising publishing ventures of 
recent years. In two and a half 3rears Mr 
Hart-l^vis has published all of Henry 
James’s tales (the word tale, as Mr Edel 
emphasised in his introduaion to the first 
volume, being used advisedly as implying 
something organically different from a short 
novel). Each volume is beautifully produced, 
with a different coloured dust jacket. 

The first tale was published a hundred 
years ago, and there arc 112 in all com¬ 
prising, Mr Edel tells us, over three million 
words of fi^on. More important, they 
cover forty-six years of James’s life and of 
his rich observation of the particular social 
scene that attracted him. Despite their 
limitations and the irritating tricks of style, 
the reader will endorse Mr Edel’s view that 
they are “ a large and splendid literary 
monument ” to James himself, and will be 
grateful to the publisher for reprinting them. 

OTHER BOOKS 


Arms axd Armoltr ; Masterpieces by Eumpean 
Oaftsmen from the Thirteenth to the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. By Bruno Thomas, Ortwin 
Gamber and Hans Schedelmann. (Translated 
by Use Bloom and William Reid.) Thames and 
Hudson. 251 pages, including 97 plates. JCS 8s. 

For reasons which the authors of tliis 
sumptuous picture-book hint at, but do not 
explain, weapons and protection against 
weapons have always had a fascination and have 
always, until the era of utilitarian warfare, been 
tlie subject of craftsmen’s and artist’s dedicated 
work. In the present collection of examples, 
largely from German sources, some of tlic 
roost ferociously beautiful artefacts of man in 
his chivalrous phase are to be seen in splendid 
coloured and black-and-white photographs and 
line reproductions of detail. The accompanying 
text is authoritative and general enough to give 
the most ignorant layman a good background 
knowledge of the development of arms and 
armour over the five centuries during which 
they reached tlieir perfection. A coffee-table 
book if you like: but also one to be pored over 
as an essential preliminary to getting something 
more than a jumbled sensation of splendour 
from a visit to the Wallace Collection or the 
Tower of London, where the best native collec¬ 
tions are kept. 

The Comnoisseur ^ar Book 1965. Edited 
by Alan Osborne. Tbiiry Press. 140 pages, 
including plates. 42s. 

Surtbg with a review of last season in the 
London salerooms, the yegr book this time goes 
on to examine some private collections and some 
collectors’ views, induding an account of the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner museum in Boston. 
To end, there is a short profile of the Tate’s new 
director followed by the views of the previous 
dircCtoi<-gcneral of the. Arts Council on the In¬ 
stitute m Directors* scheme to marry business 
and the arts. As usual. the annual is lavishly 
illustrated. 
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One priaw of ten guineas, and ten of four guineas, are 
oflcred for a more or less bucolic conversational ex- 
thangc between <n Thoniaii n^tdy rusHfr {say;-Fartncr 
Oak in Far From the N^addingCroWd) and a modarn 
^rm mechanic in of a cohibme harvester.' The 

subject of the conversation shouid be agricultural pro* 
gress. Limit: 200words. Entries loSlidFMex and B.P. 
Ltd, 18/20St. Andrew Street, London, E.C.4(Comp.), 
by 6 th January, 1965. Resglts will be published in 
this paper on 13 th February, 1965. 
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PRODUCTS OF BOTH BP AND SHELL JN THE U.K. 
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No other gift you give this Christmas will bring more 
happiness. You could give a baby the chance of life. Bring 
a mother food, shelter, clothes for her family. Help them 
build for their future with life-saving seeds and plants, 
wells and ploughs; with training to give them the skills and 
strength to look after themsleves. No family in need 
should be without a friend at Christmas time. 


To help Oxfain fight hunger, povcrt>' and disease among 
the world's families^ I enclose £ ..: ...s..d 

•UI.'llfiS/IIHSS.... .. 

ADDRESS... .. __ 


$Md to OXFAM • Room 3 
d/d idtoldyS BaRk ltd • 0)tfdrd 
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Japan's imports exports 'in inllliori^ of U.S.$) 

> 

How to buy and sell iti the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One ^s'ay is to open your own ofllce in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000 experts on Japan's Industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect this is what you get when you 
deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office with 
100 branches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 5,000 overseas firms do 
$1,500,000,000 worth of import-export business in 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy Industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when cither buying or selling in the Japa* 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
work for your firm. For complete information •write to: 

A ' 

General Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA. LTD. 

Head Offlet: Marunouctii, Tokyo, Japan 
lailaa Iraial: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C. 4 
'fiarsaii Trade Natwark: Dilssetdorf, Hamburg, Parls^ Milano, Madrid 
^ and 55 other major cities around the world 
















Tax men sport among the trees and reveal they 
have hearts of oak 
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clo^d dpwo up 6 ri tax 4 p^i fqtt^.apd'.oflit^ 
sifph rural Ipupboles. As 4 un#!,atand!w^ 
tite, Treasury cannot Iwive ttew fro 
tax. ,$o bow badly does it .want the 
; Tbere^ are sound ecolo^^ ^asdf^'dor 
saying thta county requires at least sonje-laiiid 
' Uqder trees!' Manchester cpfj^^tiOT, ,^8 
becodie one of the biggest private stip^rs 
of ,(!jhristnjas trees in, the oouritiy, 
20,000 going to market this, yea^, b^ause d 
originally planted; conifers on the slopl^ 
hills around its reservoirs to protect and.id^ 
f«-bve its water suppUcs, and, the Qiristnias 
market gtts'what are mainly ihe thipniags 
from these planting scheines. The role of 
trees in maintaining the water content of the 
soil is not considered so important today as 
it was twenty or thirty years ago; neverthe¬ 
less, most scientists would be more than a 


S OME of the fine oaks now being felled in Normandy are 
fetching (,^00 each ; a hardwood tree with a round straight 
stem and no low branches to knot the wood is a very valuable 
asset, and a forest of them even more so. But the Normandy 
oaks were acorns when Napoleon was young. Trees like these 
irc not really fit for cutting until they are i20 years old; they 
bardly be^n to deteriorate and to lose their market value until 
roughly uieir third century. The so-called quick-growing 
soft-woods, the spruces and firs that go to the mines aPd the 
^ulp mills, take about 6 o years to mature and a man who 
^rows trees sows what only his grand<hildren and great¬ 
grandchildren will reap. But the fact remains that trees arc 
1 crop, which has to be Sown and has also to be harvested. 
>o, how, precisely does one assess for tax purposes the pro¬ 
reeds from timber sales, particularly when the heaviest costs 
vere incurred by generations long dead ? 

On the whole, in Britain, the Inland Revenue has acted 
tenerouslyj and as sensibly as one can in the curious circum- 
:tances. Some Chancellors of the Exchequer (Mr Maudling 
vas one) have thought that the tax-collectors were aedng 
ather too generously, and have made dureatening noises about 
vithdrawiog some tA the concessions now given to owners (d 
>rivate woods. TheSe am unique, and imineasety attractive 
o rich men wishing to minimise their own'and tiieir depen- 


littlc worried if trees disappeared entirely 
from the country. And with timber imports tunning'at 
jCiSo million for the first ten months of the year (plus another 
£ii2 million for pulp and waste), forest owners argue that 
home-grown timber does at least make some contribution to 
the balance of payments. Since trees planted how, even soft¬ 
woods grown specially for the pulp mills, can hardly affect 
the balance of frayments fOr another half-century, thii is the 
longest of long-term arguments. But putting the case at its 
lowest, trees are handsome adornments that will be increasingly 
appreciated as the country becomes more crowded and more 
leisure-minded ; what concessions does the Inland Revente 
offer to land-owhers to grow them ? 

Correspondents down in the forest report that these fall 
into three classes. First, a forest can be assessed for tax in 
the normal way under Schedule D, where all die heavy cO^ ol 
clearing, replanting and maintaining are counted is expenses 
to be claimed against taxable income. Since there is usually 
no income from a forest while the trees are growing, tiiese 
expenses can go to offset income from other sources. 
Secondly, forests can, alternatively, be assessed under a qiute 
different Schedule B, which allows forest-owneca t 6 pay tl^ 
taxes <m the iiistalffl|^ so that tiie date ^e trees ^ 

pian^ in year i are felled aqd sdd in year. 50 M Teas 151^' 
the sum of the tax i»id during their growing yeSrS wm add'S^ 
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to a “fair “ tax on the profit from their eventual^Bllli^ Ot^ij|eM:^\^,. i awy t ^ue, wM^i|p>t 

wise there would be such a large bill that profifi^on tl^'saf^ of Ji with f^n Hid, Jj(iH^45 Jkt ^ntaHkt||ural r&t^BuM 
the trees would not be suflicient to pay for replaotilaif.' ’ d«'xiDli|^^J^&r ^pp^iw^jut w Hei^w 

plicated and rather tortuous reasoning ? All thit conc^ilhe ; son pajl^it he^ts|ind |ells tlp.jtrS a htu$e<!^r mc^ 
man with timber to sell is that the charge under Schrauie B yean mm Bow. 1 me anbee intt^ be n^vahnid afite 


is largely a nominal ils...an agre. 

A man {^anting treca would therefore want to be assessed 
at Schedule D; a man cutting trees, at Schedule B, and the 
revenue lets each have his wish. . A wood that is cut and sold 
while taxed under Schedule B can then be transfme^ahpg: , 
the alphabet to Schedule D'foe f^I^anting, - 

and telling the Inland j^vAade ab. The arradfiSi^ dls. 
made to help owners cleat and te-|dant woods tfaiK hadjbe^ 
fairly savagely felled dtiriog the two wars; dj^ is aB ex* 
tremely eixp^ve operation tha^ will yield laadihV ioMm 
printable than bean poles and fence poets dur^ 
the man whp^^hnts, and then.not for close on 
it is qmte ob^biis that a big surtax payer, whop')c|^b^ c^r ' 
tact with nature had been a plastic Christmas 
in considerBbfy greater affluence if he owiied a co^p w woph 
than if he invested the same amouhr of money ^Iwbdt •» 
cl assets. An dd wood ui its prime, and aises«Bt 
Sched^ B, could provide his living expenses} vi^Odt ' 
land iii the early stage of being {danted and coss^tted-as'yni^ 
trees need to be, mops up taxable income from oiMr sources. 
“Here” writes our correspondent down ih the foKSt, **the 
desirable acreage will depend pn the amount of tnable income 
available for planting and maintaining them through the un¬ 
profitable years ”—centuries might have been the more appro¬ 
priate phrase. One has to be really very ridi before the tax 
advantage becomes really attractive. This difficulty is, so it is 
said, being surmounted by forming timber syndicates whose 
activities are dismaying the traditional forest owners for whose 
more impecunious benefit the concessions were originally 
worked out with the Inland Revenue. 

T he permutations that can be worked between these two 
rates of tax are considerable, but require the co-operation 
of third parties. A forest owner can move his own woods up the 
tax alphabet from B to D, but not down it from D to B. How¬ 
ever, a new owner can. ^ when a forest passes the immature 
stage where the trees need planting and thinning, where the 
lower brandies have to be pruned as they grow so that the 
tree has an uninterrupted trunk of 16 feet or so, where the 
undergrowth has to be cot to prevent smothering the young 
trees, and the rabbits and deer fenced out of the plantation 
—•in other words, when expenses chargeable against schedule 
D begin to fall off dramatically and the wood starts to produce 
income in the form of poles and posts and eventually mature 
trees—the normal process is eithu to give the wood to one's 
child (commonly Imown as “ Knight's Move ”) or sell it to 
someone else. A new owner can return the wood to schedule 
B, and live virtually tax-free on the proceeds, although this is 
not quite so easy to do as it was. 

Woods are also treated kindly when it comes to death 
duties, the ..i^td class of concession. Once again, the 
logic—and kt os, admit it, the equity—behind the arrange- 
mmits is that trees produce ceveoue only once, whoi thpy are 
sold, so they rimuld only bx assessed for death , duties once 
—when they .(ue My,|Bfher dies when a WtKx) is tmmy 
years old; the standing'timber is-valued for death duties at 


death, but provkied it stays in the family, the principle of pay¬ 
ing offly one set of death duties applies. Not all land-owners 
can be persuaded of this; some insist on paying up 
immediately they inherit, to the despair of their accountants, 
^be«ppe|bci;)|ks trees certainly atttw^ ^o sets dudM 

; irTiqC'tm^,;' *Biit' diete ate- 'ye|' .dilnir idpMsim' m 
(kittdnddf ^ dieir heirs wid^ o| 

-.Ipd the-cash tieeded#''peB-|nadi;.<ki^ an 

. ditttre'esmjk'iiddioik lkidag‘toniadiiB'd^ 

' ''li« ntore spirited'iikC 90 &ttt|k..b(N:b^ 
ammgemriii'fi^. -A. very ikB;-yet|t|iA 
pcopeitj t<e>inveri leiit 

strtm reduce Ms derih 45 per cent, tldt switch is 

. not subject to %e |ke-year ndc die vriailmdd hais^^ 
' over of .land tiodfBjycriyBwald.beCdeit^ ^ 
the treik a^..^ ” tdir niove),: ooneifli^^ 

calcakted* that.^ttie'i^y ridi aright thw deads dhty 
<0^3^ hedmtes, that stanSliig datber to die vahie of 
'jCtoo,ooo gum on'xfo acres of wooffleOdi wdued at an 
acre. The valhB oliiik dtuliet is not '(inedier cmcessi^ 
aggregated vriffl die len Of dk estate When it co^ m bf 
valued for death duty. But the Vriue of the rest of the esttk 
is within the £sfioo which is the minimum on which deadi 
duty is paid. Ergo: no death duty, while if the same 
jCio5,ooo had been invested in other askts, duty would have 
taken nearly half cd it Suppose even that the land was wordi 
£ 20 , 900 , and the timber on it, ,£85,000. The estate would 
still pay only £1,320, as against £SOfioo on a portfolio of 
shares of ,£105,000. 

There are about 3 million acres of {wivately owned woods 
in this country, against the Forestry Commission's 750,000 
acres. But of that, only about a million acres are managed in 
a way that meets the Forestry Commission's approval, and 
qualifies for its grants. The choice of trees planted is ultra- 
conservative. Private landowners and tfie Forestry Com¬ 
mission both plant conifers because thi^ basically, is ^^ere the 
demand lies. A great deri still goes ^wn the mines in the 
form of pit props; a growing proportion goes to the pulp 
mills. This has at least as much influence on plaming p^y 
as the fact that conifers mature in roughly half the time of 
hardwood, when both trees span a man’s life, this hardly seems 
relevant. Those who don’t ^ow omifets tend to grow oab.. 
because demand for it is less affected by changes in fasbitui 
than for any other hardwood, like walnut or sycamore. 
Fashions in timber change faster than the trees grow. Demand 
for yew and Ixdly is too specialised to make a deliberate plant¬ 
ing policy worth while, slthou^ Chrisonas demand for holly 
makes female berty-b^ring holly trees a useful cash crop. 
The Christmas trade is not, however, ffluch more than a source 
of pin moqpy to the woods. Crowing trees requites a man 
to take an exceptionally long-term and unbucried view of life, 
for he is mvestu^ .Bi what will not produce profit until long 
after he Is. duyt,' It alao permits the.roost attractive form 
of short-term fMtefits. The KriWl. Revenue, teetering unhappily 
between tlte and .the short of it, is havbig another look at 

die wbtdeintern. 
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im aii4 out of the auction rooms, at 
they cannot be blamed for Britain’s 
balance of payment troubles 
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I M the year to 0114-1964 surveyed by the eleventh report of 
the Revieviring Committee on the Export of Works of Art, 
experts of pictures imtiques toother soared by sidariy 
a thiid to X29-^'i^Uion, over three times their figure nine 
years earlier. This is still comparatively small compared with 
Britain's other great luxury export, whisky (£877 riiillion for 
1963-64), and it fs true that Britain’s art imports have also 
risen, to £21.2 million. Rich countries generally are makbg 
1^ an increasing business in taking in each other’s bric-i-brac 
and Britain manages to send out a good deal more than it 
brings in. 

For the net export of works of art has been accounted for 
not by pictures, of which Britain usually imports about as 
much as it exports, but by antiques—mainly collectors’ pieces 
and furniture over 100 years old. Exports of these reached 
£11.4 million in 1963-64, while imports were a mere ^^4.8 
million. And a very large proportion—95.8 per cent for 
I 1963-64—of these antiques exported have been domestic ex- 
* ports as distinct from re-exports, and only a small proportion 
—17.7 per cent for 1963-64—has consisted of works of indi¬ 
vidual value greater than £1,000 (which cannot be exported 
freely and are therefore itemised separately by the Board of 
Trade). The thriving export business is based primarily, 
then, on relatively inei^nsive British antiques, which, pace 
the reviewing committee, do not present any great loss to 
British civilisation. Most of this is furniture, ranging in price 
from £10 for a Victorian etagiire to £400 for a Georgian 
bookcase. 

. What is it that makes Britain such a collectors’ source ? 
^ Above all, surely, the legacy of its large prosperous middle 
classes in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which had 
both more and better everyday furniture than their opposite 
numbers on the Continent;, Their descendants are now turn¬ 
ing these acquisitions back into money, and foreign exchange 
at that. Defers buy up antiques at country house sales and 
ship them in bulk to France, Italy, the United States and to 
a lesser extent Germany and Scandinavia. On the continent 
in particular, English furniture of this type is much in fashion, 
and might be sold there at a mark-up of as much as 200 per 
cent. lo France much of this mark-up would be due to an 
^ import-tax of 14 per cent, a sales-tax and the necessity of 
giving a trade-discount to other dealers (the antiques business 
in all countries seems to consist largely of dealers selling to 
other dealers). When the supply of objects of one fashionable 
period—late George III is all the rage in the French market 
at the moment—looks like running out, demand will switch 
to another period ; it has already switched away from Queen 
Anne and mid-eighteenth century. In this business, to a 
significant extent, demand is supply. 

For more expensive antiques Britain’s imports have kept 
pace with its exports. International trade in these objets d*ar$ 
is sufficiently multilateral to keep them revolv^ from one 
country to another, and back. In 1952 ±e Director of the 
Museums of France said in his evidence to the Wavcrley Com¬ 



mittee on the Export nf 
Works of Ait that Britain 
still contained the greatest 
mass of works of art in 
private hands in the'world; 
end that there was more 
eighteenth - century Fteftdhi ^ ^ ^ V'' 

furniture in England thkn in France. (Some thik Wjft 
over by the ^rents of soldiers in the British anny'Burin||% 
Waterloo campaign, some sold by impoyerisi^ 
emigres who had come to England.) So Britain haa a 
stock of valuable antiques and those Sold abroad ate 
replaced by imported works Of equivalent value,; 


I T is interesting to note that, despite the highly-piilb&cised 
auctions in London when works of art from, abroad have 
come in to be sold, often to a foreign buyer, the proporutm^uf 
re-expons to total expons has f^en oyer the nine..years. 
Absolutely, re-exports have, of course, increased in value. IIm 
same is true of the proportion of exports over 100 years old 
and £1,000 in value; this proportion, too, has failed to rise, 
although the absolute figure has increased. 
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These exporu 
^e checked by 
official controls, 
which apply to 
any object (with 
the exception of 
documents) that 
is over loo years 
old, over £i,ooo 
in value and that 
has been in 
Britain for at 
least 50 years. 

Applications are 
examined to see if the object is of such national importance 
that it should not leave the country. If an expert adviser 
recommends to the Board of Trade that a licence should be 
refused, the case is referred to the reviewing committee. This 
considers whether the object, in the words of the Waverlcy 
committee, 

(a) is so closely connected with our history and national life 
that its departure would be a misfortune; 

(b) is of outstanding aesthetic importance; 

(c) is of outstanding signfficance for the study of some par¬ 
ticular branch of art, learning or history. 

The reviewing committee may then grant or refuse a licence. 
A licence is in practice refused only if an otfer to purchase 
the work of art at or near market price can be made within 
a reasonable time by a public collection in B|itain. Since 
1952, when the presem system came into focce^ 71 cases have 
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been before ^e reviewing committee ; in 49 of the^ the com¬ 
mittee i^OfO^eiided that an export licence should not be 
issued; mok bf the works concerned have been l^ught ^ 
a Britidh poti^ collection. There is no doubt that othiir 
w<Ofli;s^v«i!Ould have t^n offered to foreign buyers i^-it had 
not b^ diou^’^likely' t|uit an export licence would have 
been rdfusdid ^ ai^ed fdr. Thus the controls prevent impor- 
taidt wtKkti^er cotdi^oo to the intematio^ market. 

Even aes for pictitfes bvk> say,.)(^25,j)oo in value, American 
muaedms aiUl pdvate ccUections, stiU are the major buyers, 
tal diey are for nineteendi and tmndeth century pictures of 
lesser'value, but not necessarily for Old Muters below t^te 
top r^e. On the other hand, recent loan exhibitions , at the 
Royal Academy have shown that there remains an. unrivalled 
number of outstanding, pictures in British private collections. 
Some artists, Canaletto and Cuyp for example, are so well 
represented in Britain that there are scarcely ,any good .pic¬ 
tures by then) left in their native countries; and, as has b^n 
pointed ouj^. there has been no national loss in furniture. 
Moreover, it is the relative lenjence of British export control 
which has allowed London to become the centre of the inter¬ 
national art market, whereas stiff restrictions in France have 
cost P^is any comparable position. 

T here are, however, two aspects of this control that 
should be questioned. The mdre' important is that the 
Waverley committee’s second criterion is not equitable. 
British collectors bought a large number of works of art of 
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m- great artistic yafee a tiiqc they had jhe mone^to 

be ■ do so and f^' other j^pile in, the Vorld 4 (^i^heiffaa|PiBl 

^ advanmge had nbVgdhe td'the tMifed StaMs^lt i# dH^ .; 
»fer to srie that we have wiy rii^-ho'kbep works of art oa,ti 
lad sole ground’of their **^ot«lManding aestheti^unpptazme'?^ 
ivc othcn aterpodpared to pay mere for them. * 
ar- are of historic or local significance or fill a gap in one of the 
national collections, that it another matter. . Bqt i| it imlikdy 
an that the sect^d critenop will be 'aba^oped ;. last yearla 

rs, Raphael drawing was reused a licence,for to the A^tiq- 

of p^tim Museum of itt; New Yoit ip spite of Jthie fast, tjujt 

he there are several other dfiawiagf by .Raphael m Britfun- and 

he none in good condition' in the. whole «)f,thc U^nited 3tat«s. . f \ 
ed . Secondly, the reviewhtg committee h«> as expected, in¬ 
is. sisted that it would be'largely redundant if only the museums’ 

ell annual grants were at a realistic level. The government pf >1 

tc- the day has made increases—the National i^ery’s grant;^bas 

en risen from a ridiculously low figure of £7,000 in 1950-51 to 

re. ;02oo,ooo for 1964-65—but grants have not been large 

:ol enough to allow museums to buy unaided in the inter- 

:r- national market. During the last eleven years 14 speeik 

ve grants totalling been made by tjic .Treasury 

to assist in the purchase of works of art which had been re¬ 
ferred to the reviewing committee j and 21 other special giants 
at totalling £i,22Sfioo have been used to buy works that did . 

tie not come before the reviewing.committee. It might be more ' 

le. sensible if such money could be madp available through the 
of reviewing committee on a continuing basis. 
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STERUNO . 

DozKxn with 

N O one ei^pccted a happy Christmas for 
stdrling. Festive seaaoiiSs still more 
than ordinary week-ends, are looked oh with 
intense gnspicioa by those who expect 
currency authorities to do dreadful things to 
currency parities, and the record does ihow 
that most big currency changes have been 
prepared ^nd announced at such uraes when 
markets arc closed. This year, it was only 
to be expected that the continuing disquiet 
about sterling would produce its crop of 
wild rumours. No one takes much notice 
of the specific rumours as such, but equally 
no one takes many chances either, and ster¬ 
ling has again been heavily sold against 
dollars for forward deliveryv The bulk of 
these .sales have probably b^n op behalf of 
British traders, assuring. their future ex¬ 
change needs at existing rates, as well as by 
the fafiiiliar Oroat West Boad ” selling by 
Anwican wbudhuies hcc^g against a 
pos^lc depreciation ofthdr sterling assets! 

Together With straight sp^culktiVc ^h<^ 
Saks the resul^as been to buHd up a .cocal 
short posttiqn la sterling beside which 1961 


Christmas 

and 1957 look minuscule. But the Bank of 
England has. continued to support the 
forward rate, as s(^c of its academic critics 
urged it to do in previous crises. The 
result has been, admittedly, tc keep down 
the cost of bear operations, by preventing 
the* discount on forward Sterling from 
widening as it otherwise would. The off¬ 
setting benefit of this tactic is to keep the 
arbitrage margin on covered arbitrage in 
London's favour, especially on local 
authority loans now offering 8 per cent imd 
more. This must have kept down the pace 
of straight withdrawals of foreigo funds . 
from London, but, except on one oc two 
occasions early last week, it has not attracted 
any inflow. Here the authorities arc working 
against not only general di^rust (irratkmal 
on a short term investment with * the 
^change risk covered) but^also ag^st the. 

. tightness of money in Europe with t^e. 
approach of the year-end window dressing. 
This has pulled funds back to'; 
centres from all sources, and the doflil' to6 
is at its support point agaipeM lUnubtf of 


oontincncal currencies. But the further 
active buying of gold confirms that the 
weakness Is much more than technical. 

In these circumstances Britain took the 
expected decision in invoking its right to 
dtfer its ^nd-year payments on the postwar 
North ^erican leans, to a total of about 
£62 million in Interest and principal. This 
is the second deferment under the agree¬ 
ment renegotiated with Ilk United States 
and Canada in 1957, which allowed a total 
of. Mven deferments in ajil ei^luding the 
earlier deferment in J956 under the orTgmaI-> 
1946 agreement. Interest at the basic 2 per 
cfettt is" payable on the deferment itself, 
which pushes the last payment another year 
forward to 2003. Of tlk American, credits 
totalhng^ $4,370 piillion, ,ahout $3,^50 
million: ^8 sUu outstanding*, aind a similar 
proportion of the Can.$ 1,185 million 
borrowed from Cai^da. 

Ceftftlnly it is sense for Britain to 
take^tfae op^Mirninity.rorborrow forty-year 
money at 2, cenc-rT-which is ipore than 
!aip be said for oome ot the ideas being 
bruited atound of a .large new British 
Gove Ament five to sevA year loan, perhaps 
on the Ndw York and perhaps 

therefoie at an interest, rate of say 6 per 
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qndti I; cie^ indeed that ittunediacea^ 
^ailabflities: may be less tight than Iw 
A^red. The'Bank of Et^hind^s strict 
sili^ce on its $3 billum credits from central 
banks managed to conceal the encouraging 
fact chat the great bulk of the credits rim 
fpr three months > from the date of each 
drawing on the credits ; it is only the $200 
miUion from France, and possibly the credit 
line with one or two other central banks, 
that .expire three months after the credit 
lines themselves were arranged, in the last 
days of November. The implication is that, 
fortunately, "the Last days of February tvill 
fnot, after aii» see a d^erous conosmration 
^ repayment obligations. 


fPROPERTY DEVELOPMENT 

End qf Act One 

N rNETEEN sixty-four will probably go 
down as the year in which property 
developers began to be sorted into sheep 
and goats. Property development was plain 
sailing in the late nineteen fifties and at the 
turn of the decade. Of those companies 
at tracted into the business by the low capital 
.outlay required and high profits, some built 
mp their financial resources and a formidable 
reserve of experience and expertise, a profit 
earning asset in any economic circum¬ 
stances. Others went for quick profits and 
learnt nothing. Some of these may now 
find the going harder. 

The effect of the credit squeeze will vary 
enormously between the professionals and 
the amateurs. Everybody, of course, will 
have to pay more for bridging finance. But 
there will be a world of difference between 
the company that made proper arrange¬ 
ments for its short-term finance well in 
“advance, and the developer who neglected 
this elementary precaution and now finds 
himself forced into the, now very expensive, 
short-term money market that exists for 
)ust those property developers without 
adequate banking connections. 

Even before the Brown ban, property 
redevelopment in Central Lonefon had 
become tougher. Competition between 
developers had forced up the cost of sites 
lowiirds their redevelopment values—thus 
taking a lot of the fun out of redevelopment. 
Those developers who were unfortunate 
^nough not to get their building contract 
signed in those few hectic hours before 
midnight on November 4th, will now be 
stuck with sites on their hands for an in¬ 
definite period, yielding a current income 
which is minimal to the cost of the site. 
Others have rashly signed building con¬ 
tracts, in some cases, even without 
planning permission. In other cases the 
building contracts specify no date for the 
work to be carried out—indeed, some 
development sites have recently appeared 
on the market, with building contract 
signed.’' The upshot has been to slow down 
the rise ta the value of Central London 
sites. But, apart from pending buiUlingti 
contracts, Central London office rMcvdop- ‘ 
ment will nqw come to a full stop. An early 
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imer-wat^ office boitclifif cafi silB tei at 
around £2 af s 4 uare fooL The diSerende 
between this iMkd the € squ^ci foor thst 
it might earn if redcyeloped will nhe of 
itself make it profitable (o rebuild. Only 
if the office density is raisedP^which White¬ 
hall will now obviously prohibif-<-wiU this 
be so. The plain fact Is that most of 
office redeveK^ment that has taken place 
in London in recent years has bera 
economic only because office •densities haVe 
been raised, Part of the price has been 
paid by other people, in the form of 
increased congestion. 

So property developers arc increasingly 
turning their attention lo town centire' 
schemes in the provinces! Some of these 
ar^ tricky and only suitable for the more 
expert acvelopcrs. With the others the 
competition {s intense and usually takes the, 
form of trying to offer the local authority 
a better deaf than the Other companies. 
There are endless opportunIti,es for the 
inexpert company to come unstuck and the 
rewards to the professionals will be cut 
down by the competition, More finance is 
needed, too. The local authority will 
always want a ground rent, and probably 
a cut of the equity either through a variable 
ground rent or in some other way. Institu¬ 
tional finance on such an arrangement can 
usually only be provided up to about 80 
per cent of the outlay. 

At the same time institutions have now 
belatedly learnt that taking a cut in the 
equity ^ the propeny development com¬ 
pany is not a foolproof way 0! ensuring a 
cut in the equity of the development profits 
themselves. City Centre is only the most 
spectacular example of this. The fact is 
that the value of share conversion options 
is deflated across the board when property 
shares arc depressed by taxation and poli¬ 
tical uncertain ties. Increasingly, institu¬ 
tions arc demanding a cut in the profits of 
the development, or a direct share in the 
rents. Nevertheless shop development still 
seems to be the most profitable side of 
property development loft, although some 
schemes in the 40-mile radius may have 
come unstuck where they depended for 
their viability upon offices over the shops. 
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RBSTRlCTiyE ERAC TIGBS 

Wirei^esi: 

Unnecessary A^reemeftfr 

M r justice' MEcAyir this week iSbutid 
that the pri(% 4 xuig Rgrderivsi^ 
betweed wme rbpe maduf^jiuerii 
against the pubbV iiifbr^t. Tot. judgdumt 
cam^ after a 32-day: Ikaring Mdrc the: 
Restrictive Practices ,Court B which' 
'''mtoive.. ^ mihutcly-detaifcd!’ ant^ as the 
judgie poSnted out, ’ la^!y 
dcnce wai‘presented By the 
assodadbns of the 

Makers,' tin Mining Rope the. WuW 
Rope Afatiufacturers*. The 'maB 
before the court was the of ptt^i W 

means dt reconimended price lista 
three' assodationa. To justify* ' ^ 
Mining Rope Associadod, set 
with the same membership as the wire 
Manufadurers, argued tfiat.agKdnent; wai 
essential to nold the line agidrist; diie 
enormous buying power of the hfatibnal 
Coal Board, which takes 38 per cent of its 
members* production. The other two were 
whittled down to the main plea that, if the 
restrictions went, the export earmgs dl the 
industry would fall. Mr Justice Megaw 
found little evidence to support either ai^-^ 
ment, and in the absence of any posidye 
public benefit from the agrebmencs louad 
them against the public interest 

The Mining Rope Association fixed its 
prices in association with, die NCB ; profit 
margins were discussed and prices fix^ on 
the average of the six lowest costs,of nuum- 
facture submitted by the members. VI^C 
this arrangeoieot is anythujig but watertight, 
particularly in view of the constant, 
visiting and exchange of informadon be¬ 
tween members, the )udge was satisfied that 
neither side took unfair advantage of each 
other. Moreover, the fears of the association 
—that the NCB would take advantage of the 
disappearance of the agreement to force 
prices down to starvation „ point—were 
thought by the judge exaggerated, for it 
“ would not be in the NGB’s long-tqrm 
interests to do so/’ Nor did the judge see 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Percentage chanee from : 


Month 

il 

!i 

§ 

Previous 

month 

Three 
months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

production ^ 

October 

I2f 

+2 

+2 

tu 

employmant 

October 

mi 

Nil . 

. 4-0 1 

piiMUCtlvity 
Export trade ' f 

October * 

124 

+2 

4-2 

+H 

November 


+2 

-4 


Recall trade * 

October 

+H 


Unemployment 

December 

bi.k 

Nil 

-0 4 


Wage rates <weefc 1 y) 

November 

124 7 

+0-4 

. 4.0.6 

- +4? 

Retail prices 

November 

117 3 

■fO* 

4-0 0 , 


Export prices 

October 

108 

Nil 

Nil ^ 

'■ +.2 

1_ i _1_:_^ 

* Seasonalfy adjusted Indicators of export and retail numbers zvholly UHsmpfoyedt excluding tcbapl^eavert* 

trade reflect movenunfs in volume terua, r.^., ift value Total tmemploViHenr level in Decanberqtunmng at an 
at constant prices. Vnemploymem indicator refers to , atmualrateOfl.S percent, ^Provisional. 
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anything exceptional in the case to make 
him believe that the bare existence of the 
NCB's power would lead it to impose grind- 
ingly unfair terms in matters other than 
price. 

As for the exports, the other associations 
—^involving the same companies: locked 
coil is a type of rope construction and its 
association has only Uve members—main¬ 
tained that Britain's posinon as the largest 
exporter of wire ropes in the world would 
be threatened if the home market were 
made less profitable (an argument often 
heard in o&er industries) and the Wire 
Rope Export Conference, formed to promote 
these exports, would necessarily collapse. 
This the judge dismissed; the first for 
lack of evidence, the second because ''if 
no member wishes to destroy ... the con¬ 
ference) it is hard to see how it would be 
destroyed...Similarly, the judge would 
not accept the associations* argument that 
free technical service, cooperation and visits 
between plants would stop. Technical ser¬ 
vice would continue, as in other industries, 
while the customers wanted it and, if the 
cooperation between firms disap^ared, it 
“ would not result in any substantial loss to 
the public.’* 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Re-Shaping the AEA 

U NTIL major defence issues about nuclear 
weapons had been decided no-one 
could plan seriously what to do with the 
Atomic Energy Authority, Mr Wilson's 
angry declaration in the House of Commons 
last week that the United States would 
supply what sounded remarkably like the 
warneads for Polaris as well as the Polaris 
rockets docs at least seem to suggest that 
the defence plants of the Authority—which 
arc now on what amounts to a carc and- 
maintcnance basis—may not need to be 
de mothballed in 1967 (the date when they 
were to start preparing warheads for Polaris 
arriving in 1968) and that the Authority can 
now start seriously thinking about what else 
to do with them. The uranium 235 plant 
at Capenhurst, for example, was only the 
second of its kind in the world when it was 
designed after the war. Although a good 
deal of money has been spent on re furbish- 
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ing it in the past few years, Capenhurst is 
effectively obsolete and would be an incon¬ 
venient and cumbersome source of the 
essential Uranium 235 for warheads—the 
thought of re commissioning its vacuum- 
tight cascades after they have been closed 
for five years must horrify any chemical 
engineer who contemplates it. 

The plutonium factories arc not in so 
bad a state ; the Authority has become prob¬ 
ably the world’s major exporter of ultra 
high-grade plutonium—the grade used for 
weapons—its sales have been hindered up 
till now by the need to reserve all produc¬ 
tion for a period after 1967 for the Polaris 
warheads. This has made it impossible to 
enter the kind of long term supply contracts 
that big and willing customers like France 
and Euratom require. If the plutonium as 
well as the uranium 235 comes from the 
United States, the Authority can plan its 
activities on a purely commercial basis and 
scale its plants to meet the probable com¬ 
mercial demand without having to carry idle 
capacity for military demand that may never 
come. It would obviously also be con¬ 
venient if the AEA could close, or at least 
convert, its weapon factory at Aldcrmaston, 
which employs not far short of a quarter 
of its total labour force. It cannot sensibly 
plan for the future of Aldcrmaston if war¬ 
head manufacture has to re-start in 1967, 
after a lapse of several years. 

The complications of opting in and out 
of the weapon business at five-yearly 
intervals are considerable. Mr Wilson has 
indicated, albeit in a wholly incomprehen¬ 
sible way, that the government is walking 
backwards towards an arrangement that 
could effectively end with this country buy¬ 
ing ail its warheads from America and the 
Authority reorganising itself on a purely 
civil basis. 


Q4 

Prestige Under Pressure 

P ERH\i'S the most surprising thing about 
the efforts of Harland & Wolff in Bel¬ 
fast to win the contract to build the Q4 is 
that these efforts are receiving tacit moral 
support from the neighbours of the other 
two competitors for the liner, John Brown 
on the Clyde and the Vickers Armstroogs- 
Swan Hunter consortium on the Tyne. 
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Whoever wins the oOntcact-—whkh Drill be 
known next month—will attrAot ril.thc fit¬ 
ting-out trades from the surro&nding area^ 
These skilled grades are already scarce and 
if they are massed in one shipyard for some 
eighteen months, it will be hard going for 
anyone else in the district who wants their 
services. There are also shipbuilders on 
the Tyne and the Clyde who see the Q4 
as a source of potential union trouble, with 
this highly complex ship providing the plat¬ 
form for ail kinds of demarcation disputes 
on their doorsteps. 

Harland A Wolff, for its part, has recently 
completed a modernisation programme, ; 
While the value of the Q4 contract is around 
£22 million, it is now known that at least 
one of the tenders is over this figure while 
another has managed tq stay below it. The 
betting is still wavering between the 
Vickers-Swan Consortium and John Brown, 
but Harland 8 c Wolff may just iprove to be 
the dark horse. If it should win the con¬ 
tract, some of the English shipyards will 
breathe more freely. 


COAL TRANSPORT 

Whose Move? 

A LABOUR politician might have judged 
that this was the right week to criti¬ 
cise Dr Beeching in public; but Lord Roben.s 
is an industrial statesman now. This is a > 
time of year when both the National Coal 
Board and British Railways have to allow 
for a crop of uncovenanted difficulties and 
delays, interacting on each other ; when fog 
delays the movement of wagons to and from 
pitheads at this time it is liable to inter¬ 
rupt the miners’ full weeks for output too, 
because many collieries rely on the wagons 
to carry their working stock, and have no¬ 
where else to put the coal except at a signifi¬ 
cant cost in picking it up a second time. 
Delays in the delivery and removal of 
wagons at pithead sidings do seem to have 
affected output at some east Midlands 
mines, and lost the NCB some orders ; but 
the " blockage ” of which Lord Robens was 
complaining late last w'eek was “ largely 
eliminated ” over the weekend, it appears 
from the Minister of Power, Mr Fred Lee. 
Distributed stocks of coal are in fact now’ 
somewhat higher than at the same time last, 
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cv^gt ) pitheaid stocks are about as h^b. The 
^ pithead stocks usually ocdirs in 
h^ember or early D^cemberj as demand 
catches up supply and begins to deplete the 
tonnages built up (hiring the summer. 

Arguments ab^t wagons could become a 
seasonal feature of this huge fuel transport 
operation for some years, in spite of the long 
ftfactke, expertise ^and goodwill on both 
sides cf it. By demurrage charges, 
British Railways is making it more 
expensive for the mines to tie up about 
20 million wagon-days ” a year for the 
purpose of carrying their working stock 
^ihc Coal Board is investing in better tcr- 
*minal facilities at a numbpr of,pitSt fnd the 
railways in spcaal high-capacity wagons 
to be used on “ merry-go-round ” services ; 
btift the transition is likely to be a lenpjiy 
and expensive one, in tempers as wen as 
money. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Reconciliation 

T he long awaited reconciliation between 
the Halifax Building Society, Britain’s 
biggest, and the Building Societies Associa¬ 
tion has been appropriately timed for 
Christmas week. And just as The 
Economist deplored the resignation of the 
Halifax from the association in 1956 so it 
welcomes its return to the fold. But at 
the same time there is that niggling feeling 
that it may not have been^uch a bad thing 
for the building society movement to have 
had the Halifax outside the association and 
taking an indc^ndent line. The association 
is a useful forum for building society 
discussion but within its ranks there arc 
many diverse viewpoints, and many diverse 
interests, between the giant societies with 
assets of well over ^100 million and the 
small local societies with assets still under 
£50,000. The existence of the Halifax out¬ 
side the association, retaining full freedom 
of manoeuvre, was a useful Spur to other 
large societies : progress among building 
societies has too often been at the pace of 
the smallest, who are also mostly the most 
conservative. 

But with the Halifax back in its ranks 
the association will be able to speak with 
much greater authority for the building 
society movement both in its dealings with 
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the Qoverament and widi the pubik:; In tbc 
past seven years it has generally be^ • on 
the subject of intet^ rotes that the Hfd&x: 
has demonstrated its independence. Even 
in the days wb^ it was a member it some¬ 
times took an independent line on rates ; 
and its intention will be put to an. early test 
when in mid-January the association will 
recommend new rates for borrowers and 
lenders. Perhaps the Halifax will before 
long put forward again the scheme proposed 
by Its then president, Mr Amnion 
Denham'(who precipitated the breax bom 
the association), for a twcHtkrcd interest 
system under which the smaller societies 
would pay ^hkhtly more for funds than The 
big ones. This is, in fact, already being 
done by a number of the smaller societies 
and it has even been suggested that the 
rime may come when a three-tiered system 
will be m operation, ^ wto iho very Urge 
societies' offering a slimly loWcf rSte for 
investors and the smaller societies slightly 
more than the average rate. 

It was not interest rates, however, that 
caused the 1956 split, but largely a clash 
of personalities within the Halifax itself, 
although the reason given at the time Was 
the society’s vehement objection to the 
acceptance of substtntial sums of money 
from limited companies. But even then 
only a few societies accepted such money 
to an undesirable extent and today this 
accounts for no more than 2 per cent of 
total assets of societies. Now the return 
of the Halifax will leave only about 4 per 
cent of all building society assets outside 
the association, and that this has been 
achieved is not the least of Mr Andrew 
Breach’s achievements in his time as 
chairman of the association. 


HIRE PURCHASE 

Getting Out of the Act 

T he new credit sales scheme for cars 
announced by United Dominions Trust 
does not represent any major advance 
towards a better and cheaper consumer 
credit. UDT simply believes that it will 
turn out to have advantages over hire pur¬ 
chase under the new Hire Purchase Act that 
comes into force on January isr. Several 
of the other big finance houses believe that 
UDT is wrong, and that it is undercstimat- 
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ing the value of the right to repossess .tlte 
car, which they have under an HP traoMc- 

tht dealer will be the 

hire purchase business. The new scheme 
therefore does nothing to foster the mom 
direct rdalfohship’bdtweoi IiAjk 

and eusNMtfer'on which tf .raiiHckl ufipihvf- 
menh df copaume^ will 
us ho dnser to gi^erid 
finrincing. The pfactith!:qi^ttod1t>het^ 
tJD’Fl scheme 'to 

costly 10 the Compahy* thih" him 
chase under the ^ new Act. If 
pntchase ihay eVentiildfy' be€^aj6l|‘ 
than credit sales. But this is whi^e Hie 
finance houses disagree. 

The point of the XJDT scheme Is SSat it 
avoids th^ granting of^ a warranty of^mer^ 

cbantabl^ 'qualt^ that'^wJU be ^qpiffpn^ory ^ 

tinder the new ‘ Act for contracts up 
to £2,000. And it will allow the comptuy 
to clainl immediate payment of, the vyhole 
of the outstanding amount where i‘ e^r is 
wrecked or sold before all the nayihcffts are 
made. (On HP contracts, the finance house 
can get a maximum of only half the .'tpeed 
payments if the contract is terminated after 
a third of rhe payments have been made.) 
Again, UDT will be able to sue a defaulter 
in the High Court, a prckedtire that it 
believes will be far more expeditious and 
effective that! going through the county 
courts, which handle HP proceeding. 
UDT’s scheme comes v^nitt the Sale of 
Goods Act of 1893, which allows the seller 
to contract out of giving a warranty of 
merchantable quality (an Act likely soon tq 
be revised). Also, it will be possible for 
buyers paying income tax at the Standard 
rate to get tax relief on the transaction,, 
while there is no relief for HP. Against 
these advantages, the company will lose, 
ownership of the car immediately the deal 
is made. 

A crucial factor for the sucwss of the 
scheme will therefore be the assessment of 
the creditworthiness of the clienr. In addi-! 
tion to its normal procedure, the company 
intends to take into account the length of 
time a client has held his job, and the length, 
of time he has occupied his house. Probably, 
operating the scheme will finally |m.sh UDT; 
into joining the credit reporting service sup¬ 
ported by the other finance houses. 
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FIRE 

LAdy ! Votre Valise Steht 
in Plammen 

I 

10 anyone warn lady l[>af<N‘c she took 
off from iTrip^ Iq LoiuioQ .ion a 
^oo^t last week*^^ that she would be 
tweaking iooumcrable internadooil ragula- 
\kms as well as Sccdoo 343 of tl|e Aic 
gation Aet 1960, if she ;g box of 

oaaitches in her suitcase ? Or togt she would 
be liable to prosecuuon if she did ? 
^jparently iiot> because wbeo her case was 
unloaded) the matches were, stnouMering) 


3USINESS: aWTAlN 

her underwear charred and the suitcase hot 
to touch. ► 

, Inflammable and explosive maccrhils are 
barred from aircraft holds because pressure 
changes can lead to just this sort of-fire, but 
airliners are extraocdtnarjUy lax about tell¬ 
ing their passengers so. This is by 00 means 
the first time that oiatchea have caught fire 
on an aircraft coming into Londtm; book 
matches have even igmfed spontaneoualjr in 
a private aircrafts . iH a large civil one) 
automatic fire extinguithers in the hold 
would,' or should, quench any indpient fire 
as soon as it put up the smallest wh^ of 
smoke. But in a big jety carrying up to 
four tons of clOldy packed freight, one 
would somehow rather this did not happen. 


From Ylang-Ylang to Synthetic-lonone 


Why $Q lo the trouble of distilling b^is 
d< from the bark of the rosewood tree, 
when it can easily be synthesised from 
turpentine in a fKtory in JLaverpool r 
What room foe the vanilla vine when the 
pod's aromatic essence can be made in a 
laboratory ? More important to the food, 
soap, perfume and icc-cream companies 
that depend on these substances, why 
be at the mercy of monsoons, blights and 
droughts that can cut supplies down 10 a 
trickle and send prices sky-high, when 
there's a distillation column around the 
corner that works in all wreathers ? 

Chemists have been set to find answers 
to these questions since the beginning of 
the century, and with astonishing success, 
so that the proportion of synthetic raw 
materials used by perfumers has risen over 
the last forty years from a quarter to nearly 
two-thirds. Of flavouring materials, the 
synthetic proportion is still probably 
lower, no really satisfactory way having 
yet been found to replace the blet^ of oils 
in, say, spices. 

It would be impossible to do entirely 
without she natural oils and gums, 
although how much of the more expensive 
ones arc used depends on the price of the 
final product. Not much Bulgarian otto 
of roses at 350 s. an ounce will be used, 
for example, to sweeten a lavatory cleaner. 
For that sort of job there are rose- 
like chemicals like geraniol, citrunellal and 
phenyl ethyl ether. None (»f the chemicals 
would by itself suffice to imitate a scent, 
except in the crudest circumstances, but 
each has pirticular uses : ‘-ionone has a 
heavy violct-like scent, linalyl acetate goes 
info colognes to provide the lavender 
notes and hydroxy citroncllal is like lily 
of the valley. 

The perfumer or flavour blender com¬ 
bines the final prodx)Ct from many essences, 
the whole process, from providing the 
purified raw materials onward, being 
highly scientific and organised. The largest 
jproup involved in ibis busineM in Britain 
Is the collection of companies gaihcfad, m 


first by accident, under the chemical 
manufacturer, Albright and Wilson. Buy¬ 
ing Boake Roberts for its plasticiser in¬ 
terests which fitted nicely into its own, 
Albright found that it had acquired in the 
same package a company making a range 
of fiavouring and perfumery esters. It next 
bought Bush, the largest fiavouring com¬ 
pany in the country, mainly interested in 
essential oils—although it also sells such 
popular scents in Africa as Bint el 
Sudan,’' Then Albright and Wilson bought 
Stafford Allen, wkh interests in spices and 
in gallenicah—drugs extracted from 
natural products. Another large com¬ 
pany in Britain is Proprietary Perfumes, 
a Unilever subsidiary that exists mainly 
to sweeten its own products. The per^* 
fumery chemicals are used in the most 
unlikely places as well as the obvious 
ones: to make plastic smell like leather 
or to mask leather’s smell; to sweeten 
up floor polishes^ printing ink and glue ; 
and CO make dangerous gases smell nasty. 
(Bottled petroleum gases have to have a 
warning bad smell added.) Flavouring is 
a more seraigheforward business. Annual 
sales run at nearly £$ million a year. 
About half go iruo foc^s like sugar con¬ 
fectionery and pastry, rather less into 
soft drinks and about a tench into 
ice-cream. 

One may deplore the decline (but not 
quite yet) ot patchouli oil, musk and palma 
rosa ; of lemon grass oils, castor from the 
beaver and ylang-ylang, distilled from the 
blossoms of the cananga plant grown on 
Reunion—but few people seem to com¬ 
plain. A story is told in a market research 
agency of a client whose product, jellies 
flavoured with natural fruit juices, were 
losing ground fast. I’hc agency found that, 
being made from the real thing, the jellies 
were drab in colour and unconvincing'ih 
flavQjir: coasumer reaction was uhenthu- 
slgstic. It advised a change in formula and 
with colours and flavours straight 
chemist’s bottle, the jellies are 
going 1 %e wildfire. 
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■. tie regtdadoiu^ Ulc 'Britldi 0»er- 
.Airways CorpoMtim' wHt rei>drt tfac 
wcek-cod’s ^ co the^ Ministry of Avsatkxb 
god jthc v^ry, probablyi wiB‘ not 

prosecute because ji.wotil<) hatdly be fair to 
do so to a passenfor, who was vran^ed, if 
she^ was warned at' aU, .only in the smallest 
type, and who has rained scxtie of Jher 
clothes; Will anyone now. tcopfale fo warn 
the holidayniakeirs this wedc by air? 


BOGS . 

Scrambled w Dumped? 

W HILE home eg^ subsidies soar, big 
South African eggs have been retail¬ 
ing in this country at 2s. a dozen. 
shipments to Britain from South Africa 
jumped from 30 million during the first 
ten months of last year to 50 million over 
the same period this year, valued at so^ne 
iC4735000, and they arc currendy running 
at nearly 2 million eggs a week compared 
with nearly 14 J million home laid eggs now 
^ing sold weekly in Britain. Danish egg 
imports, bearing considerably lower freienL' 
costs than those coming from South Africa, 
fell from 70.5 million during the first ten 
months of last year to just half that amount 
during the .same period this year—in value 
from Xi.i million to £^79,000. These 
figures suggest that the South Africans are 
getting some 20 per cent more for their 
eggs than the Danes, but it conceals a 
very marked, difference in size and grade. 
The South African egg trade is seasonal, 
imports being concentrated between August 
and December, though this year some South 
African eggs came here as early as March. 
Nevertheless, with the last shipment for this ’ 
year now in, the number of eggs that came 
into Britain during the short season is fairly 
staggering. 


Retail Business 

The December Quarterly 
Survey examines the 
market for Radies 

Pdrticiilar attoniion ts paiii lu ihe impiict and future 
piospects of tiaosistors 

The Survay is based on interviews wth a ndlional 
random lampls^of 1200 households c.iuiHd out by 
Stats (MR) Lid 

er 

Full datoils of this Survey and of Retail Buainess. the. 
monthly Reviiiw of Consumer Goods, Services and 
Aapecis of Reioilmg are available from* 

THE ECONOMIST lirrELLIOENCX UNIT 

27 Si. Jariras's Place London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7 6850 
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IRON ORE 

Japan Buys Australian 


T has been a long road to market for the 
vast new deposits of Australian iron ore. 
It ended this week after a year of wrangling 
in Japan; wrangling from which Hamersley 
^on and Mount Goldsworthy Associates 
"emerged triumphant with contracts—not the 
first but the largest—^for S2 million tons 
erf iron ore, worth JCA350 million. Delivery 
is expected to start in 1966. This firm com¬ 
mitment of the Japanese steel industry—10 
companies on whose behalf the deal was 
completed—now means that the companies 
can get on with developing their deposits in 
Western Australia. 65 million tons of ore, 
worth more than million, arc being 

^supplied by Hamersley, a 60/40 partner- 
jbhip between Conzinc Riotinto of Australia 
and Kaiser Steel of America, under a con¬ 
tract that is to run for 16 years, the first 12 
at a fixed price. Under the second contract. 
Mount Goldsworthy—owned by Consoli- 
»dated Gold Fields, Utah Construction and 
Cyprus Mines—is to supply 17 V million 
tons over 7 years. This by no means 
exhausts Japanese interest. The Mount 
Newman company,’ owned by American 
Metal Climax and Colonial Sugar Refining, 
is currently negotiating an even larger con¬ 
tract for 100 million tons over 22 years. 

^ The projects will be financed in the usual 
although the Hamersley finance, accord¬ 
ing to R'Fz custom, will be highly geared. 
Rather less than half of the £A45 million 
needed will be subscribed as equity, making 
Conzinc’s share at the most £Ai2 million, 
the rest being raised as loans internationally. 
The cost of the Mount Goldsworthy project 
will be about (,^2$ million, to be sub¬ 
scribed equally by the partners. Probably 
20 per cent of the equity will be offered to 
the public, in contrast to Hamersley where 
no public participation is planned. 

h Natural Supply Point 

T he Japanese steel industry imported 
about 29 million tons of ore this year, 
nearly three times what it imported five 
years ago, and expeas its demands to go on 
rising ; particularly if steel production, pre¬ 
sently running at a rate of nearly 40 million 
tons a year, increases over the next few 
years as the industry expects, perhaps to 60 
nrillion tons a year. As it stands, the two 
companies will be supplying more than a 
tenth of the ore imports. The Australian 
contract is by far the largest that has been 
concluded to meet these needs (this honour 
being previously held by the Brazilians), 
and for good reason. Ore can be shipped 
straight . frobot the Australia coast to 


Japan, half the. distance from Brazil, for 
as little as $2 a ton. Moreover the ore 
is of high quality—Hamersley has con¬ 
tracted to supply at 64 per cent iron and 
expects it to be even richer. The deposits 
are almost ideal for supplying Japan and 
it is likely that bulk carriers of from 
60,000 dwt to 100,000 dwt will be specially 
built for the trade, some quite possibly by 
the mining companies and all almost cer¬ 
tainly in Japan. Both Hamersley and 
Mount Goldsworthy are committed to the 
Australian government to put up ore- 
processing plants within ten years of start- 
mg exports and Hamersley has said it will 
eventually set up a steelworks. 

But b^orc that can happen the com¬ 
panies must build ports, 250 miles of railway 
lines (the Hamersley range is 170 miles from 
the coast) and towns. This work is already 
under way and exports are expected to 
start in 1966; within three years Hamers¬ 
ley should be exporting at an annual 
rate of 5 million tons and reckons that the 
facilities should be capable of handling three 
times as much. They may he called upon 
to do so, for the company regards this con¬ 
tract as a preliminary only and expects it 
to be completed well before 1983, the 
notional date of completion. Part of the 
expansion will be in processed ores; once 
the export of lump ore is under way 
Hamersley is planning to put in a pelletising 
plant, also to supply the Japanese market. 

RESERVE CURRENCIES 

From Requiem to 
Calculation 

T he current issue of The National Batik- 
ing Review^ a forum for banking 
discussion recently set up by America’s 
controversial Comptroller of the Currency, 
Mr James Saxon, contains one of the most 
interesting extensions of cost-benefit analysis 
yet—to the advantages or otherwise of b^g 
in the reserve currency business. The only 
pity is that the examination is confined to 
the dollar and the American experience, but 
it should stimulate similar investigations for 
sterling. (In the Bank of England bulletin, 
perhaps ?) For on the basis adopted by Mr 
Herbert G. Grubcl, of the University of 
Chicago, the balance would surely come out 
still more strongly against the world bank¬ 
ing role for Britain than it does, in these 
calculations, for America. 

For while one can argue for weeks what 
precise portions of banking services and of 
every aspect of financial business extending 


into long term overseas tovestment arc 'really 
dependent op the widVr reserve currency 
role, any benefits lost from these financial 
services and investments arc dwarfe4n^>y 
bringing ia on the other side the 
output resulting from keeping the econoQ&y 
below its optimum rate of capacityv ^ ThjjS 
“output gap” was officially estimated 
1961 at no less than $40 billion for the 
United States econoiny, against Mr Grubel’s 
often generous estimates ol the "direct 
financial benefits of the reserve currency 
function totalling $3:3 billion. 'Britam, 
while its margin of unemployment has been 
far below America's, has if anything been 
emstrained in its domestic economic polides 
still more severely and certainly more Cori- 
tinuingly—though needless to say there arc 
no official estimates from Whitehall of 
potential output lost, any more than British 
MPs match the irritating but usefully 
prodding investigations made by Congres¬ 
sional committees into America’s tmer- 
national currency role. 

But the weightiest element in Mr 
Grubel’s analysis lies not in his detailed 
calculations, which are always highly 
arbitrary, but in his recognition of the broad 
impact of the reserve currency role. The 
main burden, as stressed in these columns a 
fortnight ago, is in confining the country’s 
freedom of economic manoeuvre. In Mr 
Grtibel’s words: 

The central position of the dollar has 
allowed the US to get to a serious dis¬ 
equilibrium position and has then made it 
impossible to use devaluation as a method 
of return to equilibrium. 

Equally, it has limited the degree to which 


WAGES & PRICES—the 
last eighteen months 

Looking back as far as the middle of lest 
year, British wage rates have kept ahead of 
price increases. But after last month's jump 
of nearly a point in the price index, a twelve- 
months comparison showed both weekly 
wage rates and retail prices up just over 
41 per cent. 
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monetary policy can be directed to achieving 
full employment rather than keeping foreiaQ 
balances from departing. Mr Grubd riio 
attacks the belief that it is the reserve cur¬ 
rency function as such that has enabled the 
United States to draw in foreign credit. 

The ability to finance deficits by borrow¬ 
ing only indicates that someone has credit, 
and is not necessarily connected with the 
nature of the debtor’s business. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank’s credit may be 
better or worse than that of General 
Motors. 

A nori-rreserve currency country like Ger¬ 
many, that is to say, right now might have 
an easier time a-borrowing than Britain or 
the United States. 


ISRAEU ECONOMY 

Right Turn ? 

Jerusalem 

A SHARP deviation in economic policy, 
or at least in economic intentions, was 
foreshadowed in Israel's budget for 1965- 
1966, presented by the minister of finance, 
Mr Sapir, on the same day last week that 
the government resigned (it is now reconsti¬ 
tuted in much the same form). Mr Sapir 
spoke firmly of the need to limit local de¬ 
mand and expand exports. He stated that 
investment—and particularly building acti¬ 
vity—would have to be curtailed, and 
credit restricted. He announced himself in 
favour of limiting the wage rise in the com¬ 
ing election year to 3 per cent, and went 
so far as to demand the suspension of the 
automatic link between the consumer price 
index and wages, which the Israel labour 
movement regards as one of its greatest 
achievements. 

While Mr.Sapir’s speech was well re¬ 
ceived in economic circles, his budget gave 
rise to doubts that the precepts he had pro¬ 
pounded would really be applied in practice. 


BUSINESS. INTERNATIONAL 

The budget totals exactly IL 4»Qpo nq^on 
(tho nSllion) of #h^ the^ma^ of 
Defence allocation takes IL 850 million, 
“ special budgets ” another IL 390 xnillion, 
development IL 865 million, and debt re^ 
demption and interest payments as much 
as IL 660 millions. Subsidies for price 
stabilisation have been cut from IL 210 mil¬ 
lion to IL 160 million. The increase in the 
development budget of some 10 per cent 
shows that the government does not 
intend to limit its own economic activities. 
Increases are mainly in allocations to com¬ 
munications, posts and agriculture. The 
allocation for public buildings has been 
increased by one-third too. 

But the most serious divergence between 
the budget speech and the budget is to be 
found on the revenue side. Income tax 
rates have recently been cut, yet the ex¬ 
pected revenue from this tax has been in¬ 
creased by IL 240 million. Customs and 
purchase tax have been tabled to yield 
IL 129 million more than in 1964-65. The 
Treasury attributes this buoyancy not only 
to better collection methods but also to the 
rising level of incomes which seems to con¬ 
flict with the finance minister's demand 
that wages should rise by only 3 per cent. 

With the elections expected to prove diffi¬ 
cult for the ruling party, the left wing of 
which seems temporarily in the ascendant, 
it is difficult to regard the minister’s speech 
as more than a statement of good intentions. 

“ Job-evaluation ” committees already in 
session are expeaed to recommend wage 
and salary increases in the public services 
totalling at least 10 and possibly 15-20 per 
cent. Moreover, the cut in subsidies will 
raise prices, and removing the link between 
the index and wages in an election year is 
a tough proposition. Credit restrictions and 
attempts to limit economic activity outside 
the Government sector may not be enough 
to check inflationary pressures under such 
circumstances. 


Tiffi ^9^fpyly^s^;, if 

when a coippetitpr has m 

change “thie qf | coume of; plat^ ini 
call tne bulb the his own teseai^i * 

This is the problem that faced Profesm 
Inoue in Japan when he evolved a bigger 
and better bulb than anyone had so far 
suggested and which some European ship¬ 
owners will probably use without giving him 
the credit. It is also the probl^ facing 
Esso. Esso was the first major oil company 
to adopt a bulbous how that is somewhat 
different from the popular Japanese version, 
being more ram shaped—though still large. 
The company was so pleased with m 
improvement in performance that it ctedddd^ 
to refit all its tankers of 26,000 tons and 
over. But it was a naval archicea working for 
Esso in Germany that developed the s&pe 
of the bulb that has already txen built intO ’^ 
twelve Esso tankers in British shipyard! 
Under normal circumstances Esso would 
automatically control the patent developed 
by a member of its staff, but under German 
patent law, the inventor benefits. Under¬ 
standably, Esso is not saying much while 
it sorts the situation out, and has even 
stopped publication of any pictures showing 
the bows being fitted in British shipyards. 
As far as it is known, the German naval 
architect has not yet asked for royaltiesj 
though he could conceivably do so. In the 
meantime, Lithgow, the Qydeside shipyarc^ 
developed a ram bow of its own which it 
recently built into a Trident tanker. Lithgow 
too looked into the patent position but may 
decide it is not worth the time or money 
even to attempt registering and defending a 
patent. 


AID TO TAIWAN 

Guns Still, but less Buttet\ 

T aiwan, which has had as much Ameri¬ 
can aid per capita as anyone else, is 
now being phased out of the United States 
programme of purely economic aid. Not 
that Generalissimo Chiang kai-Shek has 
fallen from favour ; but Taiwan's economic 
boom of the last few years—helped not least 
by the American military presence—has 
enabled the country to stand more firmly on 
its own feet. In 1963 a boom in exports 
(mainly sugar, rice and tea) hit an all-time v 
record with a value just over 50 per cent 
above, that of 196?* For 196J the 
gap (imports including foreign aid in goods) 
was cut from $86 million to $30 million 
while reserves have gone up by half to $324 
million in the year to ^ptember 1964. 
American non-military aid in grants and 
loans to TaiwRQ since 1946 has totalled no 
less than $2,177 million. Recently, how¬ 
ever, it has statced to taper off, falling from 
Sx 13 million in 1961 to an allocation of only 
$53 million for the year ending June, 1964. 
Almost all of this year's whack of economic 
aid to Taiwan is food under the Food for 
Peace Act whereby developing countries can 
pay for American food surpluses with their 
own currency. These food grants are likely 
to copiinue for some time but grants apart 
from food (only $2 million this year) are 



SHIPBUILDING 

Bulbous 
Bow 
Blues 

T OO many 
shipbuilders 
and shipowners 
have got the bul¬ 
bous bow bug— 
a 11 researching 
into die varying 
shapes and sizes 
of steel bulbs 
which, stuck on 
the bows of ships below the waterline, have 
the surprising effect (considering the ugli- 
jness and large size of the bulbs concerned) 
cf improving the ship's performance. Diffi- 
cufries are arising when anyone wants to 
parent the results of their research. There 
ho longer much argument over the value 
.of the bulb, but the improvement in per¬ 


formance over different drafts and speeds of 
ship varies with the shape, whether 
cylindrical, elliptical or a combination of the 
two. At the moment, anyone finding a par¬ 
ticular shaped bulb showing good results 
during tank tests, wants to jMtent that par¬ 
ticular shapd for his own. Bur how du you 
patent a collection of sha^ steel plates 
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IiateimatkM] 9 l^JBai:ik for Recoa- 
9114 Dcvelof»^em< (thc^ WorU 
B^> ba 9 capped ja wi(b $15 million on 
i& nonnal terms. The loan, to be rei^ 
within 15 years, is bqsg made to China 
D^dopment Q^ration (CDC), a private 
dr^jdopment finance con^Nuiy set up in 1959 
by local business and interests to 

foster private industry in^Tatwan throi^gh 
grantees and equi^ partidpadoos. 
Aireaoy the CDC has provided finance and 
g n a y antces totalling miffion for over 
25P industrial pr^ects which have been 
gj^tjtepfarly stroing in the export field. This 
IS* the second loan granted to Taiwan by 
an affiliate of the World Bank—the first loan 
^as.for $5 million granted by the In^- 
mtional Development Association. It now 
ren^s to be seen whether Taiwan’s boom 
will be sufficient to support the payments 
balance now that American aid is tapering' 
off. 


EUROPEAN I^IPELINES 


Part of the Way 

MHm 


E ki has reached agreement with several 
major international oil companies on 
the use of its Genoa-Ingolstadt pipeline, 
i^sso. Shell and BP have agreed to a 
twenty-year lease of the pipeline' through 
which they will send four fhillion metric 
tons a year of their oSvn crude. The 
rental rates arc not known, but are said to 
be pegged to the rates that will be fixed for 
the Transalpine pipeline. 

Solution of the Genoa-Ingolstadt stale¬ 
mate has opened the way to agreement 
Along the oil companies involved for divi¬ 
sion of the quotas of participation in the 
Tal pipeline. Esso, Shell and BP will each 
get 16.66 per cent; ENI and Mobil Oil ro 
per cent each. Another 28 per cent will 
be subdivided among Continental, Mara¬ 
thon, Deutsche Erdoel, Gelsenberg, Schol- 
ven and Wintcrshall. The remaining 2 per 
cent has been offered to the Compagnie 
Fran^isc dcs P6^oIe$,. which is^ however, 
reported so small 

a quota. v./S' 

The pipeline is still 

having of Lake 

GDnstance*\. of^'Xindau still 

opposes the grounds that it 

constitute 4 ^'««|iimntfil of pollution 

of the lake waters. It is reported,* however, 
that the Bavarian government is now apply¬ 
ing pressure on Lukhiu to drop its op^si- 
tion. 

On still another front, ENI has not yet 
settled its controversy with the Austrian 
government regarding the Triestc-Vienna 
pipeline. A delegation of executives from 
OeMV (the Austrian atate oil company), and 
Mobil-Austria is reported to have b^n in 
Rome recently to submit a new proposal to 
BNI. The proposal foresees the constitu- 
cihn of a single company to build and 
manage this pipeline, in which ENI would 


have a wcidpi^u oyai: dlc jend^e 
of it BN]f bad pievioiiiiljr aaked frr nteieiity 
coatrol m a company mat would bufid j^d 
manage thq pan U tjbe line running 
through haly. 


ROADS AS RUNWAT8 

Mind Your Heads ! 

G SBMAMY in the last war pioneered, and 
Sweden has since adopted, the tech¬ 
nique of providing, long) straight stretches 
of motorway with concrete thick enou^^tp 
serve as an emergency runway for military 
akcraft.. In Sweden they .provide the essen¬ 
tia} element of dispersal no motorway is 
built vrithoqt them.. In Pakistan, the aame 
device, on a far more modest scale, has been 
propo^ by Pabiatan International Airlines 
to the government to* provide, ^air linhs for 
the widely scattered towns of West PaUstan. 
The suggestion i$ that when the government 
lays a road to or near a town, it should 
incorporate a straight stretch of up to a 
mile which couM be shut off to traffic at 
each end by a chain or a level crossing gate 
whenever an aircraft * made the sort of 
circling passes that indicated it wanted to 
land. Only a country with as little road traffic 
as Pakistan could possibly contemplate such 
an arrangement; only a country with such 
great distances to be covered under such 
abominable conditions would thiuk of 
encouraging this kind of private^ executive 
and bush nying when the average standard 
of living is so low. PlA is convinced that a 
scheme like this has to be backed by a really 
big and reliable airline if it is to succeed 
in at least one of its objects, which is to 
encourage executive fiying. Looking at the 
way specialist bush airlines hang on by their 
finger-nails, this is probably correct. One 
of the most successful bush taxi services 
^eracing in ^uth America is run by the 
Colombian nadonal airline which, like PIA, 
uses big jets for its international services. 


TFX 

Prophet Without Honour 

T UST two years after it was ordered, one 
J of the most complicated aircraft in the’ 
world has made its first flight. The pro-, 
duction schedule for the American T(actical) 
Fljahter) X(perimental) fighter was grecfcd 
wra hoots of disbelief on this side of the 
Atlantic when it was announced, late in 
November 1962, that General Dynamics bad 
undertaken to deliver the first of an experi¬ 
mental batch of aircraft to the services 
within 2i years. (For purposes of compari¬ 
son, a devriopment bat^ of the British T«SR 
2, which is a relatively simpler aircraft, was 
ordered in i960 and the first aircraft flew 
in September. It has not, to date, flown 
sinc^.) "fixe progress so far suggests that 
General Dynamics is on schedi^ 

which should ^ a warning against slipping 
too easily into the belief that because some¬ 
thing looks impossible to the British or 


French .Mciafr^ ^iiidatt^ies, it is. olcah 
impoa9ible.;t5> the, And 

combined discredil of the JIAF» 
Ministries ofAviadon «i d J>B feoce rniimi 
British aircrofl iiidii9tiy,.llFXrHwhkbi^ 
now dropped its Xpemontiyi jUi«u^ 
become me F ixt-ria the ftrst jflrcmfl in. 
the world to uae the wmsaUe Dr pamc$ 
Wallis’s pivoting .wingab, whiah swing m 
joints duri^ from the Mml stowr^ 
in| to the ideal fain>fiytiig shape. Why lie 
British ^rcraft Cotporafiom whidi aetui}^ 
employed Dr Barnes Wami^* t)iii^ 

dn^pmem when k was working on TS^i 
will forever remain a:aay8tefy^i>Mjt>tarkl^: 
sweep ,wtags have beta tr^tfed Jn^ithk 
country as something of aijoh^ an eUi mmm 
dreanl. Itispooceivable,just,tliatihoJE xilf. 
will come .to grief and give ^the. 
industry the last lau^; but neMdner ioffog; 
the aircraft’s current progress, ou^itaitelyi 
on this.: 


SWEMSH BANKS 

Fighting the Kreuger 
Complex 

, . . .. SpochliolmiX 

WEDiSH banking regulations still bear 
the imprint of the great depression and 
the Kreuger crash. A new Bi^ng Cora-^ 
panics Act, introduced as late as 1956, d|d 
not much reflea the changes taking pla^ m 
the meantime in business generally. Above 
all the time limit on credits and the ban on 
share a^uisition are seen as prime fiictors 
preventing the banks from making their 
proper contribution to the developments pf 
industry and trade. 

Bank credits, as a rule, can only be 
granted for a period of six months. N0W9 
however, an official committee, of Inquky 
into the demarcation lines l^cweea the 
different types of credit institutions haa 
proposed that the commercial banks and 
other credit institutions shcmld be allowed 
to give much longer credits. Banka 
have found it extremely difficult to 
cater for industrial investment require¬ 
ments and export credits. Compart tp 
those of other countries Sweden's xules 
are extraordinarily restrictive. SpaiOr 
is the pnly country in Western Europe 
applying special rifles regulating me 
duration <A credit and the^ are definitely, 
more liberal than the Swedish ones.. Banks 
here will still xioc be given a free,hand. 
The maximum amount available for crediu 
of longer periods chan one year is set at 25. 
per cent of the banks* own capital and 
deposits. This, will be enough for all 
practical requirements altbot^h for reasons, 
of principle; the; baiflts p^tain that 
Stipulations governing the life-time of credits 
should have been ended. 

Acquisition by banks of equity shares is 
the second question that has been^ raised. 
Ac present banks can acquire shares only to 
assure themselves some protection, against 
failures. However, a relaxationof me banks’ 
right to acquire shares in subsidiary com- 
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panics can be justified from many view¬ 
points. For instaiice^ more liberal rules in 
this respect would make possible the 
formation of inVesftment companies supply¬ 
ing medium-sized and small arms with new 
venture capital. These companies generally 
cannot issue shares in the open market and, 
there being no investment banks in Sweden, 
this is a field whcr#ci.thcrc exists a very 
manifest “ Macmillan gap.** 

One Swedish bank, Svcnska Handcls- 
batiken, took it upon itself to be bellwether 
and applied to the ^vemment for permis¬ 
sion to start a subsidiary issuing company 
for smaller firms. The government passed 
the rcouest on to the Banking Insp^tion 
Board tor its opinion, which was negati\%. 
All the usfual arguments against banks 
Owni^ shares were rolled our, mcluding the 
warning of increased concentration of power 
in the hands of the banks and an ensuing 
restrictive effect on competition. Svenska 
Handelsbanken is in fact itself propasing 
certain correctives to prevent such trends. 
The government’s final decision is still 
awaited. 


STANDARDISATION IN ENGINEERING 

Discordant Harmony 

Calcutta 

T wo standards for screw thread 
dimensions are now recognised inter¬ 
nationally—one based on the inch and ihe 
other on the metric system. The final step 
towards agreement among the metric 
countries was only taken last November at 
the meeting of the International Organisa¬ 
tion for Standardisation at New Delhi. This 
move brings these nations almost up 
to the stage that those using the inch 
system reached in the early fifties, when 
tot United States, Britain and the 
Commonwealth adopted unified ** dimen¬ 
sions, not only for screw threads but also 
for bolts, nuts and other simple fasteners 
to mt^e their products more interchange¬ 
able. When the inch and metric systems 
will finally be harmonised in a single 
standardised system remains a matter 
for pious speculation. 

Among other things the unification 
achieved at New Delhi will make life much 
easier for developing countries such as 
India, which obtain equipment and 
know-how from several metric sources 
—they should now know upon which thread 
dimensions they can standardise them- 
sdves. It also, possibly, makes ulti¬ 
mate standardisation to a single system 
easier, because in screw threads at least 
there will now (in theory) be only two left 
to reconcile. However, it was evident to 
delegates at the ISO meeting that the ulti¬ 
mate is a long way off, not least because the 
Americans are emphatically sticking to the 
inch measurements : to the point where 
United States subsidiaries will be expected 
to carry on with the inch system even in 
metric countries. 

This is partly because the cost of 
standardisation Is roughly proportional to 
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the degree of industrial maturity already 
achieved. With a smaller home market and 
the pull of Europe, Britain is under greater 
pressure to accept an eventual diange to 
uniform metric standards. But teth 
expense and the penchant for gradualism 
have encouraged temporisation in practice. 
And ihe difficulties experienced through 
non-standardisation have never been so 
widespread as to persuade ail industries to 
adopt the new standards. 

It took seven years for the motor industry 
to retool completely, and many other 
sections of British manufacturing industry 
still prefer to keep their old system rather 
than retool and find themselves lonely 
pioneers. There arc three different screw 
threads in common use in Britain as well 
as the new “ unified inch.” The British 
Standard Whitworth is used extensively by 
the heavy electrical and other engineering 
industries ; the British Association thread 
(which only goes up to i inch diameter) for 
electronics and finer electrical machinery ; 
and the British Standard Pipe by plumbers 
and most pipework users (except the oil 
industry). The last, somewhat surprisingly, 
has succeeded where the ” unified ” has, so 
far, failed: it is used widely by continental 
pipework manufacturers. 

Even for metric countries discrepancies 
will continue: continental oil interests, 
for instance (particularly in the Nether¬ 
lands), will still use the American Petroleum 
Institute measurement, while Sweden 
will probably go on using the ” unified 
because of its imports of American 
paper-making machinery. Japan has to 
choose between the Whitworth, the 
unified and the metric systems. Repre¬ 
sentatives of continental European countries 
at the meetings were keen to unify, but 
those from Comccon countries (as they 
already have a standard screw thread of 
their own) wanted to delay the move by 
referring the recommendations back to the 
committee that had fathered them. Find¬ 
ing themselves vastly outnumbered, they 
finally switched from stalling tactics to dour 
acceptance. 


EFTA 

Unequal Partners 

T he secretariat of the European Free 
Trade Association in Geneva has now 
published its first full-scale survey of the 
association’s trade patterns, Efta Trade, It 
is to be an annua! series. The fact that 
Efta has so far got along without much 
documentation ai^ without developing a 
large secretariat i^ints up the difference in 
scope and potential between this grouping 
of the outer seven (eight with Finland) and 
ibt common market being created rapiffiy 
by six countries in Europe’s heartland, with 
its powerful Commission in Brussels. The 
figures also show the difference, and that 
membership of Efta is not much compen^ 
sation for being outside EEC—least of all 
for Britain. < 

In 1959, before Efta l)egan, British 
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exports to it were not far behind sales- tp 
EEC; $1,114 nufiton as; against $t)4ki 
million. Yet since th^ sales to the comtaoiti * 
market have grown nearly twice as fast as 
exports to Efta, and were more than 50 per 
cent larger in absolute terms by 1963. For 
Austria and Switzerland, common market 
outlets arc two or three times as important 
as Efta ones. Geography suggests that 
this is bound to be so. Only for the 
Scandinavian countries is trade inside Efta 
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to/ 

from 

« Efta 

Per cent 

EEC 

Per cent 

i $m.. 

1 1963 

growth 

1959-63 

$m.. 

1963 


UK. 

1.600 

44 

2.500 

i 76 

Sweden . 

I.2B4 

57 

1.025 

so 

Switzerland ... 

430 

• 55 

1.022 

52 

Austria. 

220 

89 

662 

40 

Denmark. 

i 852 

51 ! 

543 

25 

Finland. 

357 

47 

340 

25 

Norway. 


39 

289 

38 

Portufal. 

85 1 

91 

38 

All Efu. 

. 5.292 , 

50 

6,472 

55 
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of significantly greater importance than 
trade with EEC. This is because of the 
large trade between the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries themselves and their strong traditional 
commercial links with Britain. But even so^ 
for the biggest of them, Sweden, and also 
for Finland, EEC is almost as big a market 
as Efta ; and for Sweden and Norway the 
EEC market has been growing nearly afy 
fast. Trade between Britain and Scandi^^ 
navia accounted for 48 per cent of all trade 
inside Efta in 1963, and intra-Scandinavian 
trade was half the rest. But it does seem 
that Efta tariff cuts combined with the 
unfavourable effects of the creation of the 
common market have accounted for the 
faster rate of growth of exports from 
Austria and Switzerland to Etta, desphr 
their geographical isolation. For Portu^su? 
too, trade inside Efta has been growing 
much faster, though the absolute value of 
Portuguese trade with EEC is still almost 
as great. 


EIU Quarterly Eepnomlc RpvIpw 



Cyprus has lataly become less heated but the 
government is under increeefng preeaure at 
home, and the army may again taka over. This 
Review looks at the lingering poHtjcar crisis 
end its rmpNcatiort^ for the economy, the 
ehortage of aid and the struggle to Jceep up 
vmth an ambitious five-year plan. 

Further details from; 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIOENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St Jemes's Place London SW1 
Telephone H YOa Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East Street New York 17 
NY Telephone Murrey Hill 7-6850 
tiU Ltud PO Box 716 Galata Istanbul 
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Support versus Squeeze 


T he draihatic action on Thursday of last 
week by the Government broker in 
vtixually taking over the London gilt-ed^d 
|[)^irlQ:r has achieved its immediate purpose ; 
market nerves have been soothed, order has 
been restored, business has this week 
^unk to a low ebb. Biir on a wider view this 
official intervention marks an awkward con¬ 
flict for official monetary policy. What 
-happened last Thursday morning was. that 
the normal mechanism of the gilt-edged 
market virtually ceased to exist. K steady 
stream of sales particularly by banks and 
discount houses, which was itself attribut¬ 
able simply to the general pressure on 
liquidity, caused disproportionate disarray 
because the uncertainties left by the pre¬ 
ssed capital gains tax deterred bu^s who 
fwould normally have stepped in. up? 
shot was that the market was entirely one 
way. 

Jobbers were caught with increasink 
quantities of stocks on their books, and 
widened their prices ; so that the normal 
^WhcHihg operations between the different 
Stocks, which is the particukr prfcfe'of tfie 
market in British Government securities, 
were virtually at a haft.' In this sitbarioif, 
the Govcrnmait broker, who acts as the 
ultimate jobber of the gilt-edged, market 
and was himself taking increasing quantities 
bf stpek, took his unusual action to restore 
market Hexibility. He intimated not only 
that he was prepared to take in every stock 
on the list at existing (but not Axed) market 
prioes, but that he would kt as a seller of 
these stocks too. The result, as inteiidcd, 
was to move dealing prices closer together, 
restore an orderly market mechanism. 
But at least until the tax position of the 
life insurance companies is made clear, 
which will now presumably not be until the 
April budget, the market’s normal switching 


mechanism will cMtinuc impaired, with 
fewer de&k being undertaken and more of 
these being routed through the Govemmenr 
broker. Once the finance bill makes eve^* 
one’s tax liability clear the efficiency of the 
switching could be largely 

restored—the pension funds are ddarly 
exempt, and personal tax payers, and par¬ 
ticularly' surtax payers, who have been 
attracted into low coupon gilt edged for the 
attractive, previously tax-free, redemption 
profits, are not generally active switchers. 
While the Government broker has Aus 
been operating in boA directions, Acre is 
no doubt that in the past week he has taken 
up a fair amount of stock, particularly of the 
slmrr dated bonds. To Ais extent Ae 
authorities are working directly against their 
intentions in putting a squeeze on Ae 
banks. This is tttbst clearly apparent in 
cases \Vherc the banks bavc been able to 
unload bonds on to the Government broker 
direct without afly price penalty ; but. a 
cushion for hank liquidi^ is in fact created, 
ihtOiijjiii any hef purchases of stock by the^ 
GovCrnmeAJ ’ ship the offlckl 

liquidity thereby crpted quickly flaws into 
bank deposits.' Only a day or so before Ae 
Bank of EOglaiid^s. action in Aoring up the 
gift-edged market last Thursday, it was 
being said that 'the batiks had in fact beeq 
asked, not cp case Aelr liquidity troubles by 
rcduqng Aelr bond portfolios rather Aan 
ibcir advances. But In the short icrna Acre 
is little else they can do. 

The confusion thereby created in official 
policy, which aims to put, pressure On bapk 
liquidity with one arm ana eases it wfth Ae 
oAer, is ulunaaiely attributable to the Bank 
of England's reluctance to use the gHt- 
edged market as a straight monetary instru¬ 
ment. This must involve a readiness to sec 
and even .to co,courage faljs. in gilt-edged 
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prices Aift 

traditional view of the gilt-edged market as 
'' a reflection of Govemtnetu credit,’^ a mb- 

of the Raacime Comnuttee five ago 
and coatinoca as an uoceoogtibed sabo^ 
of an effective monetary squeeze. Since Ab 
Bank of England may thb tune have aimed 
to make tnat squeeze tighter than Ac 
domestic economy really warrants, perlmsi 
observers ought for once to gwe thanks n>r 
the moCr ^tradictions of' Ttki^drfeadle 
Street. . .. 


EQUITY MARKET 

A Quiet Christmas 

B usiness in the equity market has 
minimal even for Ae pre^Sknitmai 
period. So there was .pjeniy of time few 
brokers and . jobbers to gossip ^endlessly, A 
buy a few gold shares for those of Acl| 
clients who were hot buying the metal itself^, 
and Acre was no ne^d to rush over Christ* 
mas shopping. 

Golds went up by io% over the week, 
which for Ae rest saw a hew low for The 
Eeo4iom<VirBx(eModicator on B^^lday after- 



Dalty pViKPtt* 


Weeks etidi'ng about 20th Dee 6ach year 
1954 '56 *56 *60 *62 '64 

noon at 371^6—four points below the level 
Monday ofIhe Bank rate inefease. Tfieh^ 
after a piAablc chartEeJ W ol^Ac ’ 

press mere was a Utue buying in a heavily ; 
over sold market, which made things look ; 
a little more cheerful—and interest in golds f 
flagged again. While lows foir'A^jrHifIcIpr J 
on being too nume.rous to /penefbp, certain j 
stocks have.hc^n remgrkal^y fim over Ac [ 
last few week^t and, Inde^ .over a v^ry ; 
Asturbed year. GEC is 12.6% up on the t 
yeaif*f Leyland 24%—and Tesco 32.7%. f 
Net ggins in shares such as G. Cohen 600 \ 
i 5 ‘ 7 % up) and B.S.A; {i3.g'^tTip) [ 
show mat the market is pr^pai;^^ to put i 
moooy^into well-run large companies which [ 
are hi' the middle of a thorough-going re- [ 
coVery! boA these compass fook.^omg 1 
the* soundest of defensive pAfrosMofly for | 
the new yckr. ' " ^ 
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The December issue of 

RUBBER TRENDS 

contains special reports on 

Reel^m In the UK 

lincl 

The U K Tyve InSi^Mlpy 

also reports on the USSR, India and 
Brazil and regular features. 


Further details from ] 

THE ECDNOMIBT INTEUIOEIMCC UNIT 

Spcrrcr^f Houtd 27 St. Jomrfi's PInco London, SWl 
Tflephono HYDe Pnrk 0711 oxt 27 
60 BmI 42nd Sfrrri Now York 17 NY 
Telephone Murroy HiH 7 6850 


CHRISTMAS MARKt r 

Shares for Scrooges 

I T is unlikely that many people actually 
give or receive shares as a Christmas 
present but this year as in past brave recom¬ 
mendations of the star performers of the 
new year have been offered to newspaper 
readers in good time for Christmas. In the 
unit trust world they have been taking this 
more seriously moreover, and no doubt a 
number of chudren this year will find that a 

If6^ Currtnt D{y. Earning 
Hlih Low prieo yiora ylold 
Int DI«tll * Vmt. 18/9 II/- 12/3 5 2 7 4 

UOT. 34/- 23/4 23/4 4 2 9 2 

Slllolt'Autoinatn. 24/9*4 l4/6*4-. 14/7*2 2-8 4 4 

Ftoona. 50/4 39/4 * 48/3 4 9 8 3 

iorm . 35/- 17/9 17/9 4 1 4 4 

Portt.*A* 34/9 17/3 17/3 4 3 4 8 

Hoorw Stores 25/4ii 19/i Hi/1'a 4 -9 8 1 

fond unc)e ot godfathdt have ^ot given them 
the DalA they had longed tbr but a stake 
in one of the trusts’ children’s^t schemes. 
And no doubt a few aunts will'weivc from 
nephews shares in companies such ts Laras 
(Sumatra) Rubber, Kwaloe Rubber and 
Martapocra Rubber. It is to be hoped that 
they will not build up visions of thriving 

KEY INDICATORS 
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estates and bo^cing. {Mrofits; daesc 
pfnits, afe which one ci|tctp| 5 sj^ J 

c&y editor has suggested'would ^it soikie ^ 
vigorous female relation, giving her the right 
to attend company meetings and to go’even 
further, leading a shareholders' revolt and 
finishing up on the board. The attractions 
to the donor is that since the shares are in 
the id.‘3d. range ; a purchase of 1,000 
shares would cost probably no more than 
yet another hideous vase. 

But in the stock markets of Christmas 
196.^ the giving of shares could prove to be 
a mixed blessing and so in a spirit of per¬ 
versity The Economist offers a selection of 
shares for Scrooges, suggesting that these 
can be given in some expecta^n that the 
recioicnts will find the value of their gift 
deciining in 1965 ; the less nastily minded 
can take the shares and sell them right away. 

It can be seen from the tabic that several 
of the shares have already fallen sharply in 
the past year, but these still look overvalued. 
International Distillers and Vintners had a 
poor 1963-64 trading year and its current 
year will bear the impact of the increase in 
excise duty. Its slim dividend cover makes 
it vulnerable. 

. Hirc-jpurchase shares arc trailing badly 
and with some justification—heavy borrow¬ 
ing costs, the new hire purchase act, and the 
possibility of hire purchase restrictions in 
any intensification of the credit squeeze are 
three ample reasons for not venturing into 
HP shares. Even after its credit sales inno¬ 
vation (sec page 1447) United Dominions 
Trust look unattractive in the short term. 

For Scrooge to give Elliot-Automation 
might seem out of character, for the shares 
carry a proprietorial aura of growth, 
even after this year’s fall of a tUrd from 
the peak. But there has been no sign of Mr 
Wilson’s ofi-racntioned automation incen¬ 
tives, and a dividend yield of 2.8% and an 
earnings yield (not taUng account of invest¬ 
ment ulowanccs, ^dh imdcr a corporation 
tax look likely to be devalued) of only 4!.% 
look difficult to sustain. 

Fisons shares still stand well above their 
highs of 1962 and 1963 and this is justified 
by the past year’s results. And while for 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

After last week’s entry of 
Government broker into gilt- 
edged market, relative calm. 


NEW YORK 

A modest rally. 

^ -a 

HOLIJ^NO 
A sharp rtcovery. 
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show only a modest increase. If die stock 
market continues to slide, Fisons could wcH 
begin to slide with it in the short term. 

The shares of Forte’s Holdiim have fallen 
by a half this year and^they how stahd ettif 
below the price at ^hich the shares were 
sold to thq px^C^jVat^over two years ago. 
The recent uiterihi statement said nothim 
beyond forecasting a total dividend again ^ 
22%, This group could suffer more thfi 
most from the corporation tax, both tbrpugt 
its large proportion of preference capital— 
preferenpe dividends took 15% of available 
profits in 1963-64—^d also from its sliir 
cover of less than 1} times. And in the sbori 
term the initial expense? 6f opening 
hotels and motels could hold down profits! 

To conclude his fit of ill will Scrooge has 
chosen a food share, Moores Stores, having 
noted the recent warning from Mr W. P. 
Webster, the chairman, that while sales ar^ 
still rising profits arc not. The pressure on 
margins is likely to increase and already the 
increase in petrol tax will be hitting this re^ 
tail grocery group with over 1,000 branches. 
Mr Webster has said that it is the policy 
of the Moores directors to look rather xoort 
than one year ahead and here, too, 
Scrooge is not entirely unhappy for tHc 
current 1.6 dividend cover will offer little 
hope for dividend increases with a corpora¬ 
tion tax. 

COMPANY MEETING; CITY CENTRE 

No Tea, but Sympathy 

P EACE and good will were surprisingly 
prevalent at London's Hilton Hcftel 
last week at the annual meeting of City 
Centre Properties, which was attended by 
some 200 shareholders. Many had ex¬ 
pected this to be a lively meeting with 
plenty of criticism from shareholders, who 
had had their dividend cut from 32} 
to 30% (against earlier forecasts from the 
City Centre board of an increase to at least 
40'V.) and had seen the price of their shares 
lopped from 72s. in 1962 to 24s. Perhaps 
the ornate decor of the Hilton and the fact 
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l^^hc liicgto in mid-rftcftifAtti 

. do with ^ 

IWeloldenT ixiiM Dinner; the mbrie 
Utf artiospliere of'Wkchest^Mtbu^ might 
ttiive pfodiiced a oqrore betHg^rtmt'Spirit. 

meeting was expe^iy handkd by the 
City Centre chairman^ Mr Gebirgc BHdge. 
[^olr about thirty minutes Mr Bridge coped 
ibiy with the questions put to him. Hot that 
all that didicuit. At least two 
sug^sted that the dividend should 
^^^ducedlKirther op cur out altogethet. 

• fir fact Mr Bridge in his circulated state* 
had expressed the hoard's determina* 
to keep' the City Centre dividend at 
in the current year even if it was 
SMrginally short-earned. But since that 
fetement Bank rate had been raised to 7 % 
md in view of City Centre’s substantial 
[>ank and other loans, the question in many 
ninds must have b^n '*how marginal is 
narginal ? ” However, Mr Bridge said that 
[he impact of higher interest rates had been 
Cushioned by the virtual completion of the 
fales of £io million of properties, which 
liad enabled the group to pay off its up- 
lecured bank loan and that for the first time 
For some years Qty Centre was in funds, 
^us he saw no reason to alter his forecast 
)f a 81 'V. for current earnings, for the net 
OSS from higher interest charges would 
Mobably not be more than i%- 
He said that the compare’s policy to bring 
,hc group down to a reasonable size would 
)e continued ; for at the moment the equity 
capital was well out of linc^'with the size 
the group’s assets. He was satisfied that 
he group had some very valuable assets, 
}ut some were not earning their keep. Chief 
n this category must come the Pan Am 
Hiilding in New York. Mr Bridge said 
Jiere was “ nothing wrong at all ” with this 
J^elopmcnt, but he admitted that the tim- 
ng was wrong and that it is not yet pro- 
lucing a dividend for City Centre, which is 
legotiating with two American finance in- 
titutions for a first mortgage on the build- 
ng something in excess of the current $66 
imllion mortgage. Mr Bridge admitted 
that, even when Pan Am was income pro¬ 
ducing, there would be difficulties and 
snags.” However, he said that it would not 
be in the interest of Gty Centre to consider 
a sale of the property. Later it might be 
possible to arrange a fioution of Pan Am, 
bwt for the moment there is an agreement 
hS^cn the,three partners in the develop¬ 
ment not to self shares outside without first 
peering them to the other partners. 

On, one snbjcctiMf Bridge would not be 
drawn, the corporation tast. Whereas Sir 
Harold Samuel haa'^made a forecast of the 
:ffcct of corporation tax on the Land Securi¬ 
ties property group’s dividend and cover, 
Mr Bridge atuck to the view that a similar 
iorecast would be futile.” In view of the 
hiii cover forecast for the 1965-^6 City 
Centre dividend (earnings of 31$%) it 
vould seem that on (he basis of a 35% cor- 
M)niti(M tax'earamga would not exceed 
bout 23%. Could the diieceore then still 
30% ? relacioQ to the proposed capi- 
al gains tax, Cjty Centre is to have its pro- 


lieitfes ifavalijed^:^^ tlief last 

vaTOitiod d^cd out' ^ 
showed'diat the^ group’s MMs'were i^octh 
milllMi, tnite vltues w^ ndt 
written into tw buliiice^ sbtet ’ ^ 

Mr Clore played ohiy a mtoor part b the 
mectihg, ^ecdhdmg hoc qr two 6£ the resolu- 
tioni Tbjb ^as the cula^atiop of probably 
his least successful ytair sihee the 1940$, with 
the decline of this Cottjon-Qore ptoperty 
empire* the failures of Bridsb Shoe’s biu 
fpr;|arratt and of Sears to buy out the 
British . Shoe minority and with the shates 
of both these companies (as well as City 
Centre) showing heavy ftills from earliet 
1964 highs., And what of Sir Isaac Wplfsod, 
who in Kovember last year i^id 42s. 64 * 
a share for 2 million City Centre shares 
and joined the board ? He was away in 
New.Yprk and was re-elected a director in 
his absence but both he and Mr Kenneth 
Keith, chairman of Philip Hill which bought 
a similar number of shares on the same 
terms^ must surely be disenchanted with 
their investment on which after a year they 
show a loss of over 40%. 

This then was a quiet and reasonably sub¬ 
dued meeting, and the only light relief 
came from the request of a shareholder that 
tea should be provided for shareholders at 
diis afternoon’s meeting. Few shareholders 
however were prepared to regard this meet¬ 
ing as a tea party. In any event Mr Bridge 
expected the 1965 meeting to be held in the 
morning—and if even the latest modest fore¬ 
casts have not been met, it could then be 
no tea and no sympathy either. 

COURTAULDS 

An Echo of Gunfire 

T hh investment trust set up by Cour- 
lauds at the lime of the abortive bid by 
Imperial Chemical Industries is now, having 
served its purpose, virtually dismantled. 
Tliis, as foreshadowed in the Company’s 
annual report^ has released £25 million 
cash* tioW j^id to the parent company and 
milch needed to finance Courtaulds’ expan¬ 
sion plans. ](;too million was earmarked for 
developments and acquisitions announced 
and planned since April. The main buy was 
the two Lancashire spinning companies, 
Lancashire Cotton and Fine Spinners, cost¬ 
ing £22.5 million. Beyond that, Courtaulds 
is extending'its synthetic fibre interests: 
doubling capacity for the acrylic fibre 
“ Courtellc,” and launching a nylon 6 fibre 
“ Celon ” from scratch (at a cost of more 
than £20 million). The investment trust 
was a most convenient means of financing 
these plans and in May k had assets wortn 
£30 million. The bulk of this has now been 
sold, leaving only part of Courtaulds’ hold¬ 
ing in Snia Viscosa in the trust. The sale has 
in itself been an achievement. For £9 mil¬ 
lion in dollar securities there was no prob¬ 
lem but unloading the remaining £16 
million'^ in the British market was more 
tricky and a modest triumph for the com¬ 
pany’s merchant bank, Barmgs, which sold 
at a rate of about £2 miUion a month 
through a number of stockbrokers. 
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Turnover' 

T hose who',* Hfce^thU ■n^iip^ 
grumbled the \s||i|g^tn^^ 
Mqmague f urtooi i^gre^bt^ 
little in ihei latest set 
them ciumge thek tunc, 
the year to en 4 August, m 
of men’s ww m by 
before tw ^ £3,a. J^t 

£721090 to £1.7 million aftjsf ^ 
ww oolv hsdf a poiathighei: k 
the dividend up a p^ ak 
coupled with a net drop of lliq 0^ 
in the price of the ''A’^ sbgrea qvcit ^ 
is pone too impressive a ) 

’"A” shares now. yield 8% oa egmi^s ipd 
4.9% on dividend, Active investorSK ^ven 
those unfortunate enough to have bought at 
the peak of 27s. 6d. in.i962;..mi^t^W ^d 
it sensible to sell. ; v 


The case for holding, op ti^s op Ae 
potential value of the com^y^ l^dpeities^ 
now manifestly under-unl^flied; . ntLhoba 
values, which include the properties at ip6z 
values, assets per share ate 28s. 6d. SS^e 
Burton’s 588 shops generally occupy sook 
of the best trading sites in Streets up 
and down the country, they are no doi^t 
worth rather more at current values.'But dm, 
share price is unlikely to reflect its full 
potential without either (x) ^ take-over, hr 
(2) a full-scale “ ratioOalisatiofi’’ (which 
in this case would mean conttactioh), of the 
company’s business, or (3) a change ^ heart 
cir Leeds, }eadin|: fo the pursuit of profit 
as the primary objective, instead of turnover. 


The chance of any of these three up¬ 
heavals taking place is small. The Burtoh 
and Jacobson families' control the conlpaiiy 
through the voting shares, and hold five 
seats on the board (out a total of nine}/ 
Talks with the obvious merger partner. 
United Drapery Stores 0 <^ Collier, 
Alexandre, etc.) broke down earlier this 
year. Rationalisation,is taking place, but at 
a snail’s pace: one hmidred and two shops 
have been closed over eleven years, an 
annual shrinkage of under 2%. And Mr 
Lionel Jacobson, the chairman, la still 
boasting about the company’s tumoveri 
while profit is projeaion of poltey ,'/i 
long term policy.” Very long. ^ 

Against this spectacle ^ mastive passi^ty, 
the opening of shops in France must be 
regarded as a side show. The first shop, 
opened in September, has trddcd-avrccOrd 
figures ”—not Surprisingly ft* a shop 
in a new county. The detail lwhether 

it is earning proms or not is ^ mentioned. 
The proposed venture mrder could 

be another matter, although ftMtines h 4 ve 
been lost as well as made m this in the past. 
In the meantime any observer of the work* 
ings of the capital market would wince at a 
mechanism that enables a manailgmeM &e 
Montague Burton’s to go chaifmjg off into 
a new neld of activity, having fifled to make 
a success of its staple business Iff tailoring 
and reuiling. For failure is what It is. 
returns on capital employed ki tbe Burba 
business aretso low, that if all the capital 
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were raised on normal fixed inten*en term's 
equity j^rofit^, would be nil; or all the 
shops tefitdd ^ at np-tto-date tdhtal 
values, profits would also disappear com- 
plctdy; . r >' 

la: the i^t shareholders have at least hid 
the constkatkui that whatever the curreiit 
trend of profits, the undertyfng assets of the 
companV ‘ were Increasihg in valiie eon- 
dmious^ atid'Would be bound to fetdi their 
^tfe sooner ot later. Even this pleasure 
may now be dllilted. If Burton’s properties 
are increasing in,value at sav 5% a year, 
the. annual appreciation would 1^ around 
£2i million a year. A capital gams tax at 
25% would give rise a distant liability 
for tax, if md when the properties arc 
reafised, accruing initially at around 
£625,000 a year, or roughly one third of 
last year’s profits after tax. 

BEAVERBROOK/ATV 

Strange Bedfellows—for 
How Long ? 

I ^BE Associated Television bid for Stoll 
. Theatres and Moss Iknpircs meant that 
a buyer would have to be found for the 
stake in ATV held by Moss. It has not 
talra long to find one. Beaverbrook News¬ 
papers is tq buy all the aon-voting shares in 
Associated Tdevision at present held by 
Mksas Empira, and a third of the voting 
shares. Tnis deal has cost the group some¬ 
thing over £l million, which it can well 
affora, and will give Beaverbrook News¬ 
papers 8% of the votes. It will also make 
the group a partner with its arch-enemy^ 
the International Publishing Corporation, 
which will have nearly a third of the votes: 
in till newspaper interests will have 492% 
of die votes, which the Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority has ruled is not against the 
public interest. The remaining voting 
shares will be sold to other existing holders 
of ATV voting shares. * 

Expressofo^sts claim to have noted a 
decukd swing in policy in the last few 
months against the BBC and for Granada 
a&d ATV. It is no secret that, in the very 
earliest days of. commercial television, 
Beaverbrook Newspapers tried to buy shares 
in Granada. Nor mat, a year ago when 
applicatioQs were sought foe new licensees, 
m group’s {vesent chairman uied to 
get the Scottish TV licence at pre¬ 
sent held by Lord Thomson’s Scottish 
Tekviakio- The price paid for the shares 
has not been revealed: but if U is anything 
the present 138. 9d. then Beaverbrook 
shardioldefa have legitimate cause for com- 
iMlnt. Altteugh me yield is 8% twice 
covered, the cover may be sliced by the new 
tdevision profits tax, just in time for the 
new corpMdloa tax to hit companies with 
a tiimiy coveted dividend. The two pos- 
sii^ bun factors are the diversification 
especially In to tekvision films thtoi^h 
intemationid Tdevasion CorporStioQ^ which 
ootfid now hive reached tfae-off, and pos- 
sibk etooemies of operation, altho^h these 
are limiced by the fact that ATV is a spUt- 
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franchise operadon, 
iogham. Nddier faaor k demote, 
to account, for the astonishuig firgniess 
the ahares over the last tew oaoochs. 
Although televMon advertising revenues 
are go^ enough, there are better invest¬ 
ment possibiU&s in that Section of die 
market. After their next results indeed. 
Rank and ATV could be on the same earn¬ 
ings yields at theif present prices. Which is 
hardly realistic. 

More important ts the whole future of 
the company after 1967 when the present 
TV licences run out. Lord Hill and the 
ITA will certainly want to introduce some 
new contracting commies, and few of the 
present odes have as many Enemies as ATV. 
The recent purchase.of Moss Empires and 
Stoll Theatres foakes the company even 
more vulnerable to charges oi monopoly, 
however ridiculous. And the involvement 
of Beaverbrook Newspapers, even though 
its stake Is to be comparatively modest, 
brings with it some further feuds—and not 
just against the American film series put 
on by ATV. 


VOTING RIGHTS 

The question of share voting rights 
crops upas a source of dispute in several 
countries. In Britain the argument 
centres on non-voting shares. In Ger¬ 
many reformers want to restrict the 
voting rights of banks on shares 
deposited with them. Meanwhile the 
French are toying with the idea of shares 
with multiple voting rights. 


Diluted Bank Votes 

^ Frankfurt 

O NE particular stone of controversy 
amo^ financial circles—the cxctciat 
by banks ^ their customers’ share voting 
rights—is gradually starting to roll. By 
tins anangement, banks may be aaked to 
represent their customers at a company’s 
seoeral meeting and vote (he shares they 
bold in dci^sit on the customers’ behalf. 
Any exact instructions the customer may 
give as to the use of the voting right are 
rollowed by the banker. On the oAcr 
hand, in the absence of such instructions 
—as is predominantly the case—the banks 
voce on their own discretion, thus attaining 
a position of considerable strength com¬ 
pany meetings. It now looks as if the banks 
are going to have these powers conaiderably 
triimnea The government’s draft bill on 
company law reform provided that the 
general powers of representationjgjven to 
Dfl^s should no Umgtx be sufiraent in 
themsdves, but that Imks should have to 
be given detailed powers by their dep^ 
customers^ that would then be valid far cmly 
one general meeting. The competent cbm- 
aduee bf the federal Parliament's now 
hacked the j^erbpksit’a ^pbsal, an 
important preliminary step. ‘ Once, estab* 


tiff 

lunmrioR gf the bw^/voo|^stii— 
gencral^^npeetmgs^ af the^br^’-^* 

^unt mi always, reegi^g j 
from their gs readi^ asl, , 

hicii9f|:q ceceiv^ ge^al powers of 
sematmn.^^cc a year*." — .r,.- ;> 

Attemi^/’iiowevcr, ifire still :beioiD!|^ 
to, find a compromise solution • 
customary im>cocMHCigs and tlmso 
Thus; many circlca to grapii die ih^ 
holder t^ right to choo$a.chet^(m 
and deuued powem of representation^ W j 
has also been suggested that b^S Aoql 
be obliged to declare winch customers dp 
represent at general meetings. As 
would offend against bank seccecy h 
hardly be carrM out. ^owever^ the;bj|i^ 
are likely to be able to use thrir 
F;owerful proxy votes for some time to cona 
since, as in most countries, work on the nei 
company law Icf^lation will certainly b 
protracted. 


Non! 


B^is 

A rVENCH government proposal 

authorising companies to create sKarc 
with triple or quintuple voting rights to 
shareholders of 5-10 years’ standing hai 
been rejected by the French parliament. 
finance Minister M. Giscard d’Escainj 
included this suggestion in the amendec 
draft of the 1964 budget submitted to par 
liament where he explained that these mul 
tiple-vote shares were to prevent foreigt 
shareholders from gaining control of Frcnd 
businesses, in which they have acquired 1 
large number of shares. By allowing 8om( 
French shareholders to exercise a vote thlfb< 
or five times as large as their nominal h^a 
ings, they would be enabled to keep contro 
of large enterprises even though holding t 
much smaller total proportion of ckinta: 
than foreign groups. This device wouk 
Mrmit the realisation of two apparently cOn 
nicting objects of Gaullism—wrmitti^ th< 
inflow of foreign capital bur preventing ii 
from eroding national industrial indc* 
pendence. 

The theory is not completely new in 
French law. The 1933 law on companief 
allows a double vote to be gmted on slum 
registered for syears in the name of ^ 
same person. Imt tesft already contained 
discri^atory ptovisiona Xgainst fbfi^ 
shareholders; k is oil this cbnditibn tmii 
the law authorises the Citation of doiibk- 
vote sbifes. This authorisation has so fai 
been weakly applied-^it baa dways tmtued 
non-democratic to French ca^alists. 
Recently, howfiVer, several average^oized 
have had cecoiifke to it in order to 


protect thcmaelves agaiosc invasion V by 
foreign capital. The gwemmeot was anxious 
16 relOforce the protection* Partiameot 
however right threw it out isi the nakne:of 
eqmlity bctwetojAardheMcrs, mi in oijlef 
ifoe^ to dhjfAqr untimdy fifurttrial narionalmn 
in ideW ot Frapoe^ menibetship of die,<poas4 
mon maiket md its incteaied torcign trade* 
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LAYAN tin DREDCn^d. 

- AND 

ITHERN MALAY AN TIN 
DREIXJING 


annual general meetings of ^^yan Tin 
dging^ Ltd,, and Southern Malayan Tin 
dgthg^ Ltd,, Were held on December ^8th, 

he following arc extracts from Ui^ 

^ts of the Chairman, Mr F. O. Qip^- 

MALAYAN TIN DRLIX^ING LIMirbD 
The profit for the year to June 30, 1964, 
lore providing for taxation is 4*1,135,325, 
dch^is to be compared witli ilie profit'of 
t^l,630 for the year to June 30, 1963. Factors 
itributiiig to this satisfactory result were an 
Increase of 392 tons in our production of tin 
concentrates over that of the preceding year 
and ah increase of £94 per ton in the average 
price realised from sales. After providing 
£466,225 for taxation the amount available, 
inclusive of die balance of 4142,701 unappro¬ 
priated at June 30, 1963, is 4SlliS01. 

During the current year No. 6 Dredge has 
been working on the Batu Gajah property in 
a part of the area scleo'tcd for redredging con- 
lining higher residual values and recoveries 
ive been up to expectations when the decision 
m test dredge this area was made. 

The three large dredges on the Kampong 
Gajah property have operated wiUiout inter¬ 
ruption and w'ith good recoveries to date during 
Ihc current year. 

' The plans of the new dredge have been com¬ 
pleted and construction will start in January, 
1965. Tlic target date for completion of this 
dredge is January, 1967. 

SOlllMLItN MALAYAN I IN LKtDGINO LID 
The profit for the year to June 30, 1964, 
fteforc providing for taxation is 4503,088 which 
Is to be compared with the profit of 4743,423 
for the year to June 30, 1963. 'This is a dis¬ 
appointing result for a year from which, on 
account of the higher average price received 
for our produotion of tin concentrates, an in¬ 
creased proht might have been expected. That 
such expectation was not realised was mainly 
due to our production being 440 ions less than 
that of the preceding year. 

After providing 4240,195 for taxation, the 
•mount available inclusive of 4100,000 trans¬ 
ferred from Reserve for Development to com¬ 
pensate for exceptional expenditure and the 
balance of £5fit290 unappropriated at June 30, 
j|963, is 4421,183. 

' During the current year and until the begin¬ 
ning of April, 1965, four dredges will be 
i>pefftting in virgin ground and one dredge will 
be operating in dredged ground on die Tanjong 
Tualang and Teja properties. No. I Dredge ' 
will then itiwrt working in the Teja Maby 
Reservation where it is expected to continue for 
It least five years. 

It is likely chat at some time in the relatively 
near future—possibly during the year com- 
mepeij^ July I, 1967—six dredges will be 
operatihg. Nos. 2, 3 and 5 Dredges on the 
Tanionp Tpalang and Teja properties, No. 1 
Dredge in the Teja Malay Reservation, No. 6 
Dredge at Degong Road West Section and No. 

I Dredge at Degc^ Road East Section. 

Even 'Wkh six dredges working k is not 
aimpal production 


COMPANY MEiBllNG RBFORTS 


Si ieSfa^iw^ 

or i£t dredges Were waddi^ tikgui groikid. W 
the Tanjong Tualang imd Teja properdes. It is 
wk expecteji that pro^uetkm for the 
year wtU be his^ier than that of the ' 

June 30, 1964. ' , ‘ 
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PONTIN’S LIMITED 

Thf twenty-fourth Annual Genrnl Meeting 
of Fomin's Limited wgi held oh pecembet 21s| 
in Lt;h>clon, Mr F. Pondo (Cliiirm^ and 
Managing Director) pi^iding. ^ 

In the course of his circulated statem^t,^ Mr 
Pontin said; 

The profits of the Group for the year ended 
April 30, 1964, amount to 4795,357, an increase 
of 4133,597 upon the profits of the eleven 
months ended April 30, 1963, which amounted 
to 4661,760. 

Trading results indicate that, subject to winter 
expenses, the profits tjf the year to April 30, 
1965, will amount to approximately 41,000,000. 

The proceeds of the Rights Issue made during 
the year were applied in part to financing the 
various capital improvements and extensions to 
the Company's properties. A further programme 
of expansion, fur which ample funds are avail¬ 
able, is already in progress for completion during 
the current closed season. 

Last year I stated that Shareholders would be 
consulted before the Company exercised any part 
of tJie option which it had to subscribe at par 
for up to 20,000,000 Ordinary Shares of Is. each 
in Pomincntal Limited prior to December 31, 
1964. The financial year of the Fontinenui 
Companies ends on December 31, 1964. Your 
Board is not therefore able to present to you the 
latest trading figures in relation to Pontinental. 
It is expected that these figures will be available 
early in the New Year, and it is proposed to 
send a full circular to Shareholders as soon as 
practicable thereafter and to convene a meeting 
of Shareholders to consider the exercise of the 
option. 

The report was adopted. 
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(BLOCK CAPITALS! 
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limited WM beM on Decorbiar 2l« 

We W. H. D. 

presiding. ^ , 

, The following ate exnem alatoiietit 

for die 52'wi^a ibnded j&qpceh^^ 27/^96^: 

Ohr trader ahovfed t T^om^v^ux|ji8e''^ 
ybar which we attribute fMfdy tg b^tbr WoM^er, 
bpt more lo to the cooaiit^ ,of our 

brerV. The increased tales,' togetto lAui foinc 
of the tseodita now emerg^ tcom^i^ 
tion, are reflected in incrcated ptoftta. The Om^ 
bolidated Accounts lor, the 52 weeha ei^ed 
September 27, I964« whldi you haYe rdiidVed, 
show that the 'before texaiikm 

43,249,615, which is £563,651 higher than llie" 
previous year, an Increase M almoat 21 per cent. 
It has beitn necessary to tpake provisto/lor 
income Ux at tlic increased sue of 3i. 3d., wUch 
is to be charged for 1965/66; Inoome tax jgid 
profits tax together, therefore, abiorb £1,78^3^7, 
representing over 54 per cen^ of promt. ^ . 

Resulting from administrative reorganisation 
within the Group, we have formed three new 
subsidiary Companies. 

Since 1948 we have exported beer to 
where it has been bottled and distributed^ by 
Hts. H. Tilkeni S.A. In June of tl^ yeu/wc 
acquired a controlling interest in a new company 
incorporated in Brussels, Jotah Smith’s Br^ry 
S.A., of which Mr W. & Harbord la Chahman 
and M. Henri Tilkeni/Ml^liii^ Pireck>r. 
Thus we are now coocemed • not only in the 
export of beer from this country but also in 
bottling and distribution within the European 
Common Madcet As well as our owp been 
John Smith's Brewery SA deals also widi 
certain German beers and fruit juicci rhanufac- 
tured in Belgium. 

Our wines and spirits business h being 
managed by John Marples & Company Limited, 
recently incorporated under the e^rSnanlhip 
of Mr D. Rowley. This company wlU Inte¬ 
grate the wines and spirits trade of: the whole 
group and it is expected that final permiaiioo 
for bottling in bond will be granted in the near 
future. 

W. H. Thackwray A Company Limited imder 
the chairmanship of Mr F. A. Riley-Smitb la 
concerned with the production and distribotlon 
of cur mineral waters and frui| . Ihk 

company operates from a new l^ory at 
on-Dcarne and I congratulate t^e manager and 
his staff on the two gold medals which were 
awarded for Soft Drinks at the Brewers* 
Exhibition last October. 

You will recall that last April die Chancdlor 
took the administratively simple course of'rins¬ 
ing revenue by imposing an extra Id. duty on 
each pint of beer. Tbe effect of this, with 
increa^ duties on Toba^xo^ Wines and 
and the recent increase in petrol duty bat re¬ 
duced spending power and has already been 
reflected in our sales for the current year.^,^In 
the light of present economic cpndlfions yoU will 
no doubt agree that it would beiinWise for me to 
make any forecast of the future. 

. The repoet was adopted and at a subseTM^ 
Extraordinary General Meeting the reorgafiTsa- 
tion of th^ capital structure of ^le Company was 
approved. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 
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iH4 l^ooh tloi 4 YftU 
_ % 


(It35«l0^ 


F T-ACTUARIES 
INDICES 

(April 10 , 1962 - 100 ) 


IS self' 

t$ m 


Hlfh. 43< <5 (bctoUr I) 
Uw.37|*A <0«(«inb«r IS) 


H}fh.S77S 
(Occobtr I) 
Low, 322-6 
(Pabruary 3 ) 


Hi|h. 118-77 (Autust 13 ) 
Low. 103 40 (Oacambar 22 ) 


Prkas. 1964 



DEItitH FUNDS 
AND 

DUARANTBIO STOCKS 


97 S|« -Sasififi Bonds 3 %.I 95 S^ i 97 «| 

9 li|a Sasiofs Bonds 212 % •••••• 1964 f -67 91 '• 

SS^iJ FundUif 3 %..... 1966^8 ! SSi! 

88 i 9 s 2 Coavarilbn 3 * 1 %. 1969 ' B$f§ 

95 »i Victory 4 %. 1920-76 | 96*4 

84 >| Savings Bonds 3 %. 1960-70 ' 84 Ss 

903 | Puo^af 4 %.<. 196(^90 ' 90*2 

75 Savings Bonds 3 %...^.... 1965-75 I 75 

72»2 Traisury 3 'i%. 1977-80 1 7234 

8834 Fun 41 iigSl 4 %. 1978 - 80 ] 0914 

nij Trfaiury 3 *a%. 1979-81 72*4 

9034 Funding 5 t 2 %. 19»-84 1 91 * 

927 * Funding 534 %. 1987-91 : 93 

57 Radamption 3 % .... 1966-98 57*2 

60 >i funding 311 %. 1999-2004 60*2 

88 Traitury 5 'a%. 2006-12 I 86 *a 

63 I 4 CMMOla 4 %.altar Fab. 1957 63*4 

54 », War Loan Sia%.altar 1952 . 54*2 

54^1 Conv. 3 'a%.altar Apr. 1961 55 

46 <a Traamry 3 %.aftar Apr. ItM | <4634 

3934 ComhV.% .. 39>4 

399 i Tr 6 asui 7 2 ' 2 %.altar Apr. 39*4 

783 t iriUab Claetrie 3 %. 1968-73 787 « 

71 I 4 Bridth Eloccric 3 ‘; 2 %.W 76-79 73 ii 

5 ^i ’ Brirish Gas 3 % . . 1990-95 ' 5734 

603 a ' Brwah Transport 3 %. 1978-86 ! 6 (F|' 


DOMINION AND 
CORFOKATION' STOCKS 


I 8.405 96/9 

54/934 

r«> 

-- 36 /- 

Gross Rad.~ 

Ylald, 

£ s. d. , 9^/3 

17/3 

t\t t; 

5 I ' jj/j 


Pricas. 1964 


37^7*2 
19/9 T6/7t2 


£ 223 u 

58/9 ’ 49/3 


' Last Two 
Dividands 
(a) (6) <c) 


OROINARY 
STOCKS ^ 






10 e ' 5I20 ' Barclays.i 14/-. 

1 4‘6bi 3-9 o Lloyds.,1 41/9 . 

14 c 7 O ' Martini.tV-! l 7 / 4»2 

IB € 601 Midland.£) * 53/3 

•* WA 

||2‘10 e-12*15 c Bankof Montraal....$IO £247|4 
, bttb , Bank ol Naw S. WaNa.£l 55/6 

i S d< 6 6 Barclays OCO £1 37/-* 

; 7(36! 7(2 0 Chariarad ,,.H 47/6 

M/- b : 5/- 0 Hongk’g. S Shang. ..$25 £2234 
Tiio 1045 < Nat. Com. BluScot.. 10/- 45/6 
S2‘5«re $2-55 c' Royal Bk. Canada....$10 £283( 
I7t2 el 7I2 0 , Sundard Bank 55/3 

i I6'i6 7«20 I Hsmbros..w....*...5/- 25/9 

13 c ' 21 c , Montagu Trust 5/- 1 29/- 

I $176 - 4 o ' M.Samuaf £1 ’ 5573 

I 9c. 3*20 j Schrodars.£ti 50/- 

I 6*46 6*40; Union Discount......£1 , 46/6 

i II c 4 o ‘ Bowmtkar.5/-! 30/9 I 

1 < I2i2i> 5 o . LombardBmtklng ...5/- | 15/74 

I 5 o ', 12*26 , Marcantila Cradic ...5/- ; 12/3 

30 e * 9 o I United Domini Tsc...5/- ' i6/-|| 


; 47/14 f 6.W5 


5 -B 7 


6 10 7 / 

5 6 II r 

6 8 41 
6 6 5 / 
6 8 5 / 
6 7 6 / 
6 6 3 / 


6 nr W/Ii 2 

• 

6 5 / 30/9 


, Price, I Price, 
j Dai:. 16, Dec. 22, 
1964 I 1964 


6 8 4 / 

^ ^ 13/1 

6 9 or 

8 9 6 f VJ} 

‘ I If w/''» 

6 9 9 / 

6 7 1 / 24 / 4*2 

8 i 5{ 

8 _ 9 . 7 / 50/6 

49/6 

Rad.'Vrald. '9/7*2 

Dec. 22. 

1964 I 0 > 

f » 8 . 


7*2 0 , Sundard Bank 55/3 

7*20 I HKmbro«..w.. 5 /- ; 25/9 

21 c , Monugu Trust. 5 /- 1 29 /- 

4 o'M. Samuel.£ 1 ' 55 f 3 

3*2 0 ! Schrodars.£ti 50 /- 

6*4 0 ; Union Discount ......£1 , 46/6 

4 o ' Bowmtkar. 5 /- ! 30/9 

5 o . LombardBmtklng ... 5 /- | 15/74 
12 * 2 b , Marcantila Cradic ... 5 /- ; 12/3 

9 o I United Domini Tsc... 5 /- ' i 6 /-|| 

i BUBWERIES. Etc. I 
5 o Allied Brawarias ... . 5 /- j 13/6 

12 b ' BaM.MicchallsB A .. 5 /- . 16/6 

5 a Charrington United. . 5 /- 14/3 

61 ] b : Distillers. 10 /- < 23/3 

13 b , Guinness.S/- | 19/6 

ll*ab Harveys.$/- i 17/9 

8 b j Scottish BNawc. Brew. £1 1 62/6 

114 b ; Watnay Mann. 5 /- ! 16/9 

5 o ' Whitbread ‘A’. 5 /- | 15/3 

I BOILOflKS. PAtllT» Etc. \ 

3*2 0 I Astociacad Portland ...£1 > 53/6 

4*2 0 ' British Plaster Bd.. .. 10 /- ’ 25 / 9 * 

8 o Richard Costain. 5 /- ‘ 26 /-* 

3 'io { OitttHMfg.... 5 /- 9/* 

8 <1 International Painu . . 4 /- 13/3 

5 o London Brick.S/- ' 21 /- 

5 o ' Rugby Portland. 5 /- ; 24/6 , 

12*2 b Wall Paper. 5 /- 18/9 


25 /. 1 

6 -eo 

28/9 1 

J- 4 B 

54/3 : 

3-50 

50 /- 

1-80 

95 / 8 , 

5-49 

lO/F 

5-12 

18/44 1 

$34 

12/8 ' 

7 00 

I 5 /-H 

1-00 

13 / 4*2 ' 

4 -B 6 

16/6 

4 85 

14/3 , 

4 91 

22 / 4*2 

5-14 

19/3 

5 45 

• 7 / 7*2 

4 88 

81/74 

4-22 

16 / 7*2 

4 81 

15 /- 

5 33 


South Afrka J*j%. 1965-67 

Southard Rhodaiiia 4 * 2 %. 1987-92 

Agricufidrai Mortgage 5%.1959-89 

Naminiham 4 ( 4 %. 1967-70 

I Bristol ..1971-73 

Corboration o4 London 5 * 4 %. 1976-79 

^ LCC 3% ..aftm 1920 


.... IH5-69 ! 

874 

( 

1 874 


12 

0 ; 

....1974-76 ' 

98*; 

I 98 


6 

or 

....1973-75 ' 

66 

1 86 


3 

0 / 

....1978-80 

98*2 

98*2 


6 

0 / 

....1978-81 

80* I* 

! 801]* 


0 

8 p 

....1965-67 1 

93 

1 


18 

01 

....1987-92 f 

55*2 

55*2 


19 

01 

....1959-89 

80*2 

80*2 


10 


....1967-70 

....1971-73 

Rir 

r* 

« 

11 

5 

il 

....1976-79 

90 

! 89*2 


7 

rwT' 

..afCM- 1920 

44«4 

I -«•» 


13 


....1980-83 , 

86*2 

68 


, 7 

88 


90*4 

1 90 


7 



15 / 10*2 12/104 
48 / 1*2 32/9 


)/- 21/6 20 c 5*2 0 


' CNEHICAL 

; AIbHght Bi Wilson. 

. 5 /- 1 20/3 

; 16 /- 

3 95 

1 Borax Dafd. 

.$/- 19 / 71 , 

1 19/3 

3<90 

i Fisoni..... 

..£1 , 48/3 

48/3 

4-97 

1 ici. 

..£1 j 42/14 

41/3 

4-85 1 

Monunco. 

. 5 /- IVJ 

: 14 /^ 

4-46 

DRAPERY « nORES 

Boots Pure Drue ... . 5 /- ' 15/6 

• 5/3 

3 28 

Montague Barton.'. 
Dabanhams. 

10 /- M/- 

; 23/3 ^ 

' 3*44 , 

10 /- , 37/3 

i 57 / 1<2 

5-84 

Grattan Warehouses 

. 5 /- 35/6 

! 34/6 

4 35 ***. 

GUS ’A-. 

.V- . 42 / 6 * 

■ 42 / 7*1 

3 73 

House of Fraser ... 

. 5 /- 24 / 1*2 

24 / 4*2 

6 67 

Lewis's Invest. Tst.. 

. 4 /- 1 13 /. 

13 /- 

4 46 

Marks A Spencer ‘A 

. 5 /- i 33/9 


3-94 

United Drapery ... 

. 5 /- 1 28 / 1*2 

' 27 / 7*2 

4 34 

Woolworth. 

. 5 /- ; 22/3 

22/3 

4-49 

OIL 

British Patroitum .. 

..£1 1 54/3 

• 54 /- , 

6 72 

Burmah Oil. 

..£1 50/3 

■•»/« 

7 - 47 **- 

Royal Dutch. 

20 8 . :£ 16 rtu 

3 41 1 

Shall Transport ... 

. 5 /- 33 / 7*2 

7-23 . 

Ultramar.... 

10 /- 25/9 

25/9 

rutTr . * 



* Ex dividend. f Tax free. 4 * Auumad average life. 7 years. |The net rtdomMlon yiel^fMMP$^mM%t$^l 
( 0 ) Inter'm dividend, (b) Final divMei^. Taar'a dividend (e) To earliest ^ta. (Oniui^d. fixdH'.. ^ { 
pimd. (p) l^asulcing Irom apiit of Federation of Rhodesia B Nyautand Stock, 


It Ex capitalisation. T Ex rights, 
pti Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest data. 


8^ Equivalent to 8-0 starling, 

(n) fntarirn sin£a reduced or' ' 
























































































































































































































THE EGOHOMrSfT^OEGEMEiR* ^- 



>VE HOLD THE KEY 
TO BETTER BANKING 


Our expedence is your bigirest banking 
ftiMt. Let na use it to your advantaKe... 

:^The Dai-Ichi Bank. Ltd. 

e 

Head 0/flc$: Tokyo, Japan New York Asatcy: New York 
Overseas Representative Offices: Chicago, London 



Japan’s remarkable economic growtb has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit 9ank of Japaa Since it$ establish¬ 
ment, the bank has been making long-term loans to various 
Important .enterprises with funds raised through the Issuance of 
bank dcbentttieSo The bank also engages in foreign business, 
with cmpbaals on the introduedoh of foreign capital. 

As a long-Cerm financing specialist, the bank will play an in* 
creasliigjy vital role in Japan’s industrial future. 

m L 0 NG*THtM CREDIT iANK OF JAPAN ltd. 


llU 


(HVM* CMW «^*y« Utakfl 

Mm* ontM OnmiiAV 
Itow TMk X«|mMiiMiiy* OMmi 
ICn^fMOji. Mm*, litw Yiltrk. I4.T. lOOOS 


V- 


“Have you tried Mitsubishi Hank? 
ir anyone knows Japan they do 



Why do businessmen coming to Japan call on 
Mitsubishi? Because 84 years’ banking service 
has indeed made it the bank that knows Japan. 
A complete range of financial and bui^ness 
services is availaUe to assist the international 
businessman. Our business is to help ypuf, 
furtherbusiness in Japan. May we serve 
you soon? 


^MITSUBISHI BANK 

Hepd (Mm t Tokyo; Japan Oabte Addmas; BANKMITSCiMSm 

N«W York Agency; 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. Q loa ^ 
Milftlcs Agency: 626 South Spring St.^ ten Angeles ^4, CaL □, 
Biran^i ? 9(riqKln ^e, Lon^n/£!&^ 3 Q Corj^POodi^l 
bkhka located around thd world. < < 


■UilirtMed •• • NewiWiu-i ’ Aiiihotlid ai Second CtoM KljU. Offiic' Oept.. Oltawa. 

Ne«v«t>aw LiU.. «f 2} Si. Jumeu*# Sum. LonOon. S.W.l. ielcphone: ivuMnc On 


kmenia frejis Lit!. i umbm, Y, C .•*. TYuhHsitcd 0>‘ f'he txtjiWj 
I On l»iK iMiir : LK 3ii i OvcfNc.Ys 5d. 
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TH! HALL ENeiNEERINft 


THE unvMMppn j 

L '/>:■ - -s' 




I 






mi 



HAU A nCKLtt tm 

Manchester and Sheffield, and 
suhsIcUary Companies in 
JohanfHteburg. 

Improv^ Co. Itxl.r 

Manchestil ^ ' Sheffieid. 

WebsHgM Ltd , tCngston, Surrey. 

Manuf^ rturers of high speed and , 
alloy t ol ateela, sti|lnleas and 
heat r%. isting steeltt ettctrlipat ^ 
resistance alloys, englnesra* cUI»'/ 
ting tools and mining toots, metal 
and plastic tags, advertiolng 
signs and building panels. 
Stockholders of Mack and bright 
mild steels. 


TNi imribH ReiNPOROf d ooNciirrK 
CMRIllBCllIM 00. LTD. 

Stalfbrfl. London and Gldsgow. 

rbeOAC Min—ring Cp:. ^ffdrd. B.R.C. Si^t Ltd., Stafford. 
Sybsi$lkllf Companhs Itf Johannasburg, Pancouytr and 
Bdmonim, Asaoclatad Companias: B.R.C. Waldmash (Mofi 
M., St/igapOra. f^layan WIra Co. Ltd., Singapora. /J 
Waldmahh IM., CakuUa. Ifesi African Siaal A Wtra $ 

' Waatatn Nl^rla. ^ ^ 

pManulaoUdwrs pi i^eided ateel fabric for* relnforcens^ jjf 
concrete tfroctures and roads, and of smati mesnos. tola 
under the tcademark *'Weldmesh”, .for screens, guards, 
partitions and'many other purposes. 

Designers of reinforced concrete structures for civil 
engineering projects. 


NALL CNUMtmMa LT^. 

Shrewil;^ 

Halt^inaaringiQiaa) , 
Md^,Sbradf$Aijiry. 

mf! Anf^naiidng {RaHatna) 
Ud., Shrawabury* 

Designers and manufao<- 
turers of gOhefOl engineer* 
ing prodtiti^ inchidhiii 
dies anddira^r 


fitrkOTA MOTO 
C^iMinrre ltd 

DIrmIhgham 

V Caddata iid.. 
\ dlriningfiam 
Wm. paahin A Co. \ 
Birmlngbam 

vljUmifacturers 
accesaorles.Otdmt 
andmetalpfessi, 
fpr. ihd motor t - 
aircraft Industrie/' 
and of alumlnlufo 
ladders and stepr 




















































